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V, 


ON  THE  TRUTHFULN'ESS  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE  CONSIDEUKD  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  THE  UNITY  OF  NATURB. 


BUT  another  nightmare  meets  us  here — another'saggCAtion  of  hope- 
less doubt  respecting  the  very  possibility  of  knowledge  touching 
<jaeations  such  as  these.  Nay,  it  is  the  suggestion  of  a  doubt  even 
more  discouraging — for  it  is  a  suggestion  that  these  questions  may 
probably  be  iu  themselves  absurd — assuming  the  existence  of  relations 
among  things  wliich  do  not  exl^t  at  ali — relations  indeed  of  which  we 
bare  some  experience  iu  ourselves,  but  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the 
system  of  Nature-  Tlic  suggestion,  in  short,  is  not  merely  that  the  answer 
to  these  questions  is  inaccessible,  but  that  there  is  no  answer  at  all. 
The  objection  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  is  eumnicd  up  in  the  epithet 
applied  to  all  such  inquiries — that  they  arc  anthropomorphic.  They 
assume  authort^hip  in  a  personal  sense,  which  is  a  purely  human  idea—' 
they  assume  causation,  which  is  another  hnmau  idea — and  they  assume 
the  use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  cnds^  which  also  is  purely  human. 
It  is  assumed  by  some  persons  as  a  thing  in  itself  absurd  that  wc  should 
thus  shape  our  conceptions  of  the  ruling  power  in  Nature,  or  of  a 
Divine  Being,  upon  the  conscious  knowledge  wc  have  of  our  own  nature 
and  attributes.  Anthropomorphism  is  the  phrase  employed  to  condemn 
this  method  of  conception — an  opprobrious  epithet,  as  it  were,  which  u 
attached  to  every  endeavour  to  bring  the  higher  attributes  of  the  human 
mind  into  any  recognisable  relation  with  the  supreme  agencies  in  Nature. 
The  central  idea  of  those  who  use  it  seems  to  be  tliat  there  is  nothing 
human  there  ;  and  that  whci\  we  think  we  see  it  there,  wc  are  like  some 
foolish  beast  wondering  at  its  own  shallow.  The  projwaitiou  which  'ia 
really  involved  when  stated  nakedly  is  this:  that  there  is  no  Mind  in 
Nature  having  any  relation  with,  or  similitude  to,  our  own,  and  that  all 
our  fancied  recognitions  of  intellectual  operations  like  our  own  in  the 
order  of  the  Universe  are  delusive  imaginations. 
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The  denial  of  what  is  called  "The  Supernatural"  is  the  same  doc- 
trine in  another  form.  The  connection  may  not  ho  evident  at  first 
sight,  but  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  is  really  the  type 
of  the  Supernatural.  It  would  be  well  if  this  word  were  altogether 
banished  from  our  vocabulary.  It  assumes  that  wc  know  all  that  "  Nature" 
contaius,  and  that  we  can  pronounce  witli  certainty  on  what  can  and 
what  cannot  he  found  there.  Or  else  it  assumes  that  Nature  is 
limited  to  purely  physical  agencies,  ^nd  that  our  own  mind  is  a  power 
and  agency  wholly  separate  and  distinct  from  these.  There  might. 
indeed  Lc  no  harm  in  this  limitation  of  the  word  if  it  could  be  consis- 
tently adhered  to  in  all  the  terms  of  any  argument  involving  its  use. 
We  are  ail  quite  accustomed  to  think  of  Man  as  not  belonging  to  Nature 
at  all — as  the  one  tiling  or  Being  which  is  contradistinguished  from 
Nature.  This  is  implied  in  the  commonest  use  of  language,  as  when 
wc  contrast  the  works  of  Man  with  the  works  of  Nature.  The  same 
idea  is  almost  unconsciously  involved  in  language  which  is  intended  to 
he  strictly  philosophical,  and  in  the  most  careful  utterances  of  our  moat 
distinguished  scientific  men.  Thus  Professor  Tyndall^  in  his  Belfast 
address  to  the  British  Association,  uses  these  words:  "Our  earliest 
historic  ancestors  fell  back  also  upon  experience,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  pnrticulnr  experiences  which  furnished  the  weft  and  woof  of 
their  theories  were  drawn,  not  from  the  study  of  Nature,  but  from 
what  lay  much  closer  to  them — the  ohBcrvation  of  men."  Here  Man  is 
especially  contradistinguished  from  Nature;  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
the  next  sentence  tliat  this  idea  is  connected  with  the  error  of  seeing 
ourselves — that  is,  the  Supernatural  in  Nature.  "  Their  theories,"  the 
Professor  goes  on  to  say,  ^'accordingly  took  an  anthropomorphic  form." 
Further  on,  in  the  same  address,  the  same  antithesis  is  still  more  dis- 
tinctly expressed,  thus ;  *'  If  Mr,  Darwin  rejects  the  notion  of  creative 
poM'cr  acting  after  human  fashion,  it  certainly  is  not  because  he  is 
imacquaintcd  with  the  numberless  exquisite  adaptations  on  which  the 
notions  of  a  supernatural  artificer  is  founded."  Here  we  see  that  the 
idea  of  ""  acting  after  human  fashion  "  is  treated  as  synonymous  with  the 
idea  of  a  supernatural  artificer;  and  the  same  identificaliou  may  be 
observed  running  throughout  the  language  which  is  commonly  employed 
to  condemn  Anthropomorphism  and  the  Supernatural. 

The  two  propositions,  therefore,  which  tire  really  involved  fu  the 
thorongh-goiiig  denial  of  Anthropomorphism  and  the  Supernatural  arc 
the  following  ;  1st,  that  there  is  nothing  above  or  outside  of  Nature 
as  wc  sec  and  know  it ;  2nd,  that  in  the  system  of  Nature,  as  thus  seen 
and  knowu,  there  is  no  mind  having  analogies  with  our  own. 

Surely  these  propositions  have  been  refuted  the  moment  the  definition 
of  them  has  been  attainetl.  We  have  only  to  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
the  strange  and  anomalous  position  in  which  it  places  Man.  As  regards 
at  least  the  higher  faculties  of  his  mind,  he  is  allowed  no  place  iu 
Nature,  and  no  fellowship  with  any  other  thing  or  any  other  Being  out- 
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tide  of  Nature.  He  is  absolutely  alone— out  of  all  relation  with  the 
Universe  around  him,  and  under  a  complete  delusion  when  he  sees  in 
any  part  of  it  any  mental  homologies  with  his  own  intelligence,  or  with 
his  own  will,  or  with  his  own  affections.  Does  this  absolute  solitariness 
of  position  as  regards  the  hishcr  attributes  of  Man — does  it  sound 
reasonable,  or  possible,  or  consistent  withsorae  of  the  most  fundamental 
conceptions  of  science?  How,  for  example,  docs  it  accord  with  that 
great  conception  whose  truth  and  sweep  become  every  day  more  apparent 
— the  Unity  of  Nature? 

How  can  it  be  true  that  Man  is  so  outside  of  that  uaity  that  the 
Tery  notion  of  seeing  anything  like  himself  in  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
philosophical  heresies?  Does  not  the  very  possibility  of  science  consist 
in  the  possibility  of  reducing  all  natural  phenomena  to  purely  mental 
conceptions,  which  must  b3  related  to  the  intellect  of  Man  when  they 
are  worked  out  and  apprehended  by  it?  And  if,  according  to  the  latest 
theories,  Man  is  himself  a  Product  of  EvohitioD,  and  is  therefore,  in 
erery  atom  of  his  body  and  in  every  function  of  his  mind,  a  part  and  a 
•child  of  Nature,  is  it  not  iu  the  highest  degree  illogical  so  to  separate 
him  from  it  as  to  condemn  him  for  seeing  in  it  some  image  of  himself? 
If  he  is  its  product  and  its  child,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  is  right  wheu 
he  sees  and  feels  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  unity  which  unite  him  to  the 
great  system  of  things  in  which  he  lives? 

This  fundamental  inconsistency  in  the  Agnostic  philosophy  becomes 
all  the  more  remarkable  wheu  Me  find  that  the  very  men  who  tell  us  wc 
arc  not  one  with  anything  above  us,  are  the  same  who  insist  that  we 
arc  one  with  everything  beneath  us.     Whatever  there  is  iu  us  or  about 
ua  which  is  purely  animal  we  may  see  everywhere ;  but  whatever  there 
is  in  us  purely  intellectual  and  moral,  we  delude  ourselves  if  we  think 
wc  see  it  anywhere.     There  arc  abundant  homologies  between  our  bodies 
and  the  bodies  of  the  beasts,  but  there  are  no  homologies  between  our 
mind^  and  any  Mind  which  lives  or  manifests  itself  iu  Nature.     Our 
livers  and  our  lungs,  our  vertebrae  and  our  nervous  systems,  are  identical 
in  origin  and  in  ftinction  with  those  of  the  living   creatures  round  us  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  Nature  or  above  it   which  corresponds  to  our 
forethought,  or  design,  or  purpose — to   our   love  of  the  good  or  our 
admiration  of  the  beautiful — to  our  indignation  with  the  wicked,  or  to  our 
pity  for  the  suffering  aud  the  fallen.      1  venture  to  think  that  no  system 
of  philosophy  that  has  ever  been  taught  on  earth  lies  under  such  a  weight 
of  antecedent  improbability  ;  and  this  improbability  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  success  of  science  in  tracing  the  Unity  of  Nature,  and 
in  showing  step  by  step  how  its  laws  and  their  results  can  be  brought 
more  and  more  into  direct  relation  with  the  Miad  aud  intellect  of  Man. 
Let  us  test  this  philosophy  from  another  point  of  view,  and  sec  how 
far  it  is  consistent  with  our  advancing  knowledge  of  those  combinations 
of  natural  force  by  which  the  system  of  the  physical  Universe  appears  tr» 
be  sustained. 
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We  may  ofteu  see  ia  the  writings  of  our  great  physical  teachers  of 
the  present  day  reference  made  to  a  celebrated  phrase  of  the  old  and 
abandoned  school  of  Aristotelian  physics — a  phrase  invented  by  that  old 
school  to  express  a  familiar  fact — that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
absolutely  impossible,  to  produce  a  perfect  vacuum — that  is  to  say,  a 
space  which  shall  be  absolutely  empty.  The  phrase  was  this  :  "  Nature 
abhora  a  vacuum."  It  is  now  continually  held  up  as  a  perfect  example 
and  type  of  the  habit  of  thought  winch  vitiates  all  true  physical  reason- 
ing. Now  let  us  observe  what  this  error  is.  As  a  forcible  and 
picturesque  way  of  expressing  a  physical  truth — that  the  difficulty  of 
producing  a  vacuum  is  extreme,  that  Nature  sctsj  as  it  wcrcj  her  face 
against  her  doing  it — the  phrase  is  a  good  one,  and  couvcys  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  genera!  fact.  Sir  AV.  Grove  says  of  it,  that  it  is  "an 
aphorism,  which,  though  cavilled  at  and  ridiculed  by  the  self-sufficiency 
■of  some  modern  philosophers^  contaius  in  a  terse  though  somewhat 
metaphorical  form  the  expression  of  a  comprehensive  truth."  But  there 
is  this  error  in  the  phrase  (if  indeed  it  was  or  ever  could  be  literally 
jinderstood) — that  it  gives  for  the  general  fact  a  wrong  cause,  inasmuch 
as  it  ascribes  to  the  material  and  inanimate  forces  of  Nature,  whose 
simple  pressures  arc  concerned  in  the  result,  certain  dispositions  that 
.-are  known  to  ua  as  aflections  of  Mind  alone.  In  sLort,  it  ascribes  to 
the  mere  elementary  forces  of  Matter — not  to  a  living  agency  using 
.these  as  tools,  hut  to  mere  material  force — the  attributes  of  Mind. 

Now  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  so  far  as  this  error  ia  con- 
cerned, the  language  of  physical  science  is  full  of  it — steeped  in  ifc; 
and  that  in  this  sense  it  is  chargeable  with  a  kind  of  anthrojiomorphism 
which  is  really  open  to  the  gravest  objection.  To  sec  ilind  in  Nature, 
or,  according  as  Nature  may  be  defined,  to  see  Mind  ontsitle  of  Nature, 
acknowledging  it  to  be  Mind,  ami  treating  it  as  such — this  is  one  thing 
— and  this  is  the  true  and  legitimate  anthropomorphism  which  some 
physicists  denounce.  But  to  see  Mind  in  material  forces  alone,  and  to 
.ucribc  its  attributes  to  them — this  is  equally  anthropomorphism,  but  a 
form  of  it  which  is  indeed  open  to  all  the  objections  they  express. 
This,  nevertheless,  is  the  anthro|KimoTphism  which  gives  habitually  its 
colouring  to  their  thoughts  and  its  spirit  to  their  laugungc. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  some  examples.  I  will  take,  first, 
the  theory  of  development,  or  the  derivative  hypothesis,  whlcli,  as 
applied  to  the  history  of  animal  life,  is  now  accepted  by  a  large  number 
of  scicntilic  men,  if  not  as  certainly  true,  at  least  as  an  hypothesis  which 
comes  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  truth.  Whether  that  theory  bo 
.true  or  not,  V  is  a  theory  saturated  throughout  with  the  ideas  of 
utility  and  fitness,  and  of  adaptation,  as  the  govenaiug  princiiilea  and 
causes  of  the  harmony  of  Nature.  Its  central  conception  is,  that  in 
the  history  of  organic  life  changes  have  t^omehow  always  come  about 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  need  of  ibcm  aroj>c.  I^ut  how  is  it  tliat 
the  laws  of  growth  are   so  correlated  with  utility  that  they  should    in 
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UiU  manner  work  together?  Why  should  varied  and  increasing 
utility  operate  in  I  ho  requisite  direction  cf  varied  and  inereasing^ 
developments  ?  The  connection  is  uut  one  of  logi(;ai  necessity.  Not 
only  can  we  conceive  it  othcrwia^j  but  wc  know  that  it  is  otherwise 
beyond  certain  bounds  and  limits.  It  is  not  an  universal  law  thnt 
organic  growths  arise  in  proportion  to  all  needs,  or  arc  strengtlieued  by 
all  exertion.  It  is  a  law  prevailing  only  within  certain  limits;  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  describe  the  facts  concerning  it  without  employing  tlic 
laugn-ige  wliieh  is  exjiressivc  of  mental  purpose. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Darwiu  himself  does  use  this  language  perpetually, 
»and  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  that  in  whicli  it  is  used  by  almost  any 
other  natural   philosopher,      lie  docs  not  use  it   with    any  theological 
purpose  nor  iu  eounectiou  with  any  uictnphysieal  speculaliou.      He  use» 
it  simply  and  nalurally  for  no  ether  reason  than  that  he  cannot  help  it. 
The  currelatiou  of  natural  forces,  so  adjusted  as  to  work  together  for 
the  productiou  of  use  in  the  functions — for  the  enjoyments  and  for  the 
beauty — of  life,  tliin  is   the  central  idea  of  Ids  system  ;  and  it  is  an  idea 
wliiclx    cannot  l>c  worked   out   in    detail   without   habitual   wse   of  the- 
language  which  is  moulded  on  our  own  conBciousucss  of  the  mental 
power*  by  winch  all   our  own  adjustments  are  achieved.     This  is  what, 
l>erhapSj  the  greatest  observer  that  has  ever  lived  cannot  help  observing 
in  Nature;  and  so  his  language  is  thoroughly  anthropomorphic.     See- 
ing in   the  nicthotls  piu-sned  in  Nature  a  constant  embodiment  of  his 
(>'*n  intelieclunl   conceptions,  and  a   close  analogy    with   tJie   methods 
which  his  own  mind  recognises  as  *^ contrivauec/'  he  rightly  uses  the 
forms  of  expression  Avhieh  convey  the   work  of  Mind.      '*  Rightly/'  I 
say,  provided  the  fail  scope  ami  meaning  of  this  language  be  not  repudi- 
ated.     1  do  uoc  mean  that  naturalists  bhould  be  always  following  up 
their  language  to  theological  eouelusions,  or  that  any  fault  should  be 
foand  with  them  when  they  stop  whore  the  sphere  of  mere  physical 
observation   terminates.     But  those   who  seek  to  remodel   philosophy 
upon  tlie  rc*nlts  of  that  ol>servation  cannot  consistently  borrow  all  the 
advantage  of  anthropomorphic  languagCj  and  then  denounce  it  when  it 
carries  them  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  desire  to  stop.      If  in  the- 
words  which  wcreengnizo  as  best  describing  the  facts  of  Nature  there  be 
elements  of  meaning  to  which  their  whole  force  and  descriptive  i)ower  is 
citac,  then  these  elements  of  meaning  must  be   admitted  as  essential  to- 
just  conception  and  to    a  true  interpretation  of  what  we  see.      The 
lalogic^  which  help  us  to  understand  the  works  of  Nature  are  not,  as  it 
were,  foreign  material  imported  into  the  facts,  but  arc  part  of  these  facts, 
nnd  constitute  the  light  uhich  shines  from  iheiu  upon  the  intellect  of  Man. 
Ill  exact  proportion  as  wc  believe  that  intellect  to  be  a  product  of  Nature, 
id  to  be  united  to  it  by  indissoluble  tics  of  birth,  of  stmcturc,  and  of 
runction,  in  the  same  proportion  may  wc  bo  sure  that  its  organs  of  vision 
arc  adjusted  to  tlic  realities  of  the  worl<l,  and  that  its  innate  perceptions 
of  analogy  and  resemblance  have  a  close  relation  to  the  tnilh.     The 
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theory  of  Development  is  not  only  consistent  with  teleological  explana- 
tion, but  it  is  fouuded  on  teleology,  nud  ou  nothing  else.  It  sees  in 
everything  the  results  of  a  system  which  is  ever  acting  for  the  best, 
always  producing  something  more  perfect  or  more  beautiful  thau  before, 
and  incessantly  eliminating  whatever  is  faulty  or  less  perfectly  ndaptcd 
to  every  new  condition.  Professor  Tyndall  himself  cannot  describe  this 
system  without  using  the  most  intensely  anthropomorphic  language  : 
"The  continued  effort  of  animated  nature  is  to  improve  its  conditions 
and  raise  itself  to  a  loftier  level." 

Again  1  say,  it  is  quite  right  to  use  this  language,  provided  its  ultimate 
reference  to  Mind  be  admitted  and  not  repudiated.  But  if  this  language 
be  persistently  applied  and  philusophically  defended  us  applicable  to 
material  force,  otherwise  than  as  the  instrument  and  tool  of  Mind, 
then  it  is  language  involving  far  more  than  the  absurdity  of  the  old 
media;val  phrase  that  "  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum."  It  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  picturesque  expression,  and  becomes  a  definite  ascription  to  Matter 
of  the  highest  attributes  of  Mind.  If  Nature  cannot  feel  abhorrence, 
neither  can  it  cherish  aspirations.  If  it  cannot  hate,  neither  can  It 
love,  nor  contrive,  nor  adjust,  nor  look  to  the  future,  nor  think  about 
"  loftier  levels"  there. 

Professor  Tyndall  in  the  same  address  has  given  us  an  interesting 
anecdote  of  a  very  celebrated  man  whom  the  world  has  lately  lost.  He 
tells  us  that  he  heard  the  great  Swiss  naturalist  Agassiz  express  an  almost 
sad  surprise  that  the  Darwinian  theory  shoulil  have  been  so  extensively 
accepted  by  the  best  intellects  of  our  time.  And  this  surprise  seems 
again  in  sonic  measure  to  have  surprised  Professor  Tyndall.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  I  have  perhaps  the  means  of  explaining  the  real  ditficulty 
felt  by  Agassiz  in  accepting  the  modern  theory  of  evolution.  I  had  not 
seen  that  distinguished  man  for  nearly  five-and-thirty  years.  But  he 
was  one  of  those  gifted  beings  who  stamp  an  indehble  impression  ou  the 
memory ;  and  in  1843  he  had  left  an  enthusiastic  letter  on  my  father's 
table  at  Inverary  on  finding  it  largely  occupied  by  scientific  works. 
Across  tliut  long  interval  of  time  I  ventured  lately  to  seek  a  renewal  of 
ac(juaiutunee,  and  during  the  year  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  his  life 
I  asked  him  some  questions  ou  his  own  views  on  the  history  and  origin 
of  organic  forms.  In  his  reply  Agassiz  sums  up  in  tlic  following  words  his 
objection  to  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  as  affording  any  satisfying 
explanation  of  the  facts  for  which  it  professes  to  account : — "  The  truth 
is,  that  Life  has  all  the  wealth  of  endowment  of  the  most  comprehensive 
mental  manifestations,  and  none  of  the  simplicity  of  physical  pheno- 
mena." 

Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  another  among  the  very  greatest  of 
modem  observers  that  wealth — imratnse  and  immeasurable  wealth — of 
Mind  is  the  one  fact  above  all  others  obsenable  in  Nature,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  adaptations  of  organic  life.  It  was  because  he  could  see  no 
adequate  place  or  room  reserved  for  this  fact  in  the  theory  of  develop- 
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meat  that  Agassiz  rejected  it  as  not  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  fault  of  the  forms  in 
which  it  has  been  propounded,  and  of  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  many 
of  it!&  supporters  to  shut  out  all  interpretations  of  a  higher  kind.  But 
of  this  TTp  rany  be  sure,  that  if  men  should  indeed  ultimately  become 
convinced  tliat  sj^tccies  have  becu  all  boru  just  as  individuals  are  now  all 
borOj  and  that  such  has  been  the  universal  method  of  creation,  this  con- 
viction will  not  only  be  found  to  be  soluble^  so  to  speak,  in  the  old 
beliefs  respecting'  a  creative  Mind^  but  it  Avill  be  unintelligible  and 
incoDceivablc  n^ithout  them,  so  that  men  in  describing  the  history  and 
aim  and  direction  of  cvolutionj  will  bo  compeHed  to  use  substantially  the 
Mme  language  in  vhich  they  have  Itithcrto  spoken  of  the  history  oi 
crratlan. 

Mr.  ISIivnrt  h.ns  indeed  remarked  in  a  very  able  work,*  that  the 
telcological  language  used  so  freely  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  othei's  is  purely 
metaphorical.  But  for  what  purpose  are  metaphors  used  ?  Is  it 
uot  as  a  numis  of  making  plain  to  our  own  understandings  the 
principle  of  things,  and  of  tracing  amid  the  rarietics  of  phenomena 
the  essential  unities  of  Nature?  In  this  sense  all  language  is  full 
of  metaphor,  being  indeed  composed  of  little  else.  That  is  to  say, 
the  whole  structure  and  architecture  of  language  consists  of  words 
which  transfer  and  apply  to  one  sphere  of  investigation  ideas  which 
have  been  derived  from  another,  because  there  also  the  same  ideas  arc 
seen  to  be  expressed,  only  under  some  diflercnce  of  form.  Accordingly 
when  naturalists,  describing  plants  or  animals,  use  metaphorically  the 
language  of  contrivance  to  describe  the  adaptations  of  function,  they 
tnu&t  use  it  because  they  feci  it  to  be  a  help  in  the  understanding  of 
the  facts.  "When,  fur  example,  we  are  told  that  flowers  are  eonstmeted 
in  a  peculiar  manner  "  in  order  that "  they  may  catch  tlic  probosces  of 
moths  or  the  backs  of  bees,  and  that  this  adaptation  again  is  necessary 
"in  order  that"  these  insects  should  carry  the  fertilizing  pollen  from 
flower  to  flower,  nothing  more  may  be  immediately  intended  by  the 
writer  than  that  all  this  elaborate  mechanism  docs  as  a  matter  of  fact 
attain  this  end,  and  that  it  may  be  fitly  described  "as  \P'  it  had  been 
nrrangcd  "  in  order  that  "  these  things  might  happen.  But  this  use  of 
language  is  none  the  less  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  that  the 
facts  of  Nature  are  best  brought  home  and  explained  to  the  under- 
standing by  stating  thein  in  terms  of  the  relation  which  they  obviously 
bear  to  the  familiar  operations  of  our  own  mind  and  spirit. 

And  this  is  the  invariable  result  of  all  physical  inquiry.  In  this 
sense  Nature  is  essentially  anthropomorphic.  Man  sees  his  own  mind 
reflected  in  it — his  own,  not  in  quantity  but  in  quality- — his  own 
fundamental  attributes  of  intellect,  and,  to  a  wonderful  and  mysterious 
degree,  even  his  own  methods  of  operation. 

It  is  really  curious   and  instructive  to  observe  how  even  those  who 
•  "Gonosiaof  Species.'* 
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struggle  hardest  to  avoid  tlic  language  of  antliroponxorphism  in  tbc 
interpretations  of  Nature  are  compelled  to  make  use  of  tlic  analogies 
of  our  o\rn  mcutnl  operations  as  the  ou]y  possible  exponents  of  what 
we  see.  Let  ua  look,  for  example,  at  the  definition  of  Life  given  hy 
Mr.  llerljcrt  bpecccr.  It  is  a  very  old  endeavour  to  construct  such 
definitions,  and  not  a  very  profitnblc  one  :  inasmuch  as  Life  is  only 
known  to  ns  as  itself,  and  al!  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  other  concep- 
tions are  generally  mere  playing  with  empty  words.  But  it  is  not 
without  instruction  to  observe  that  Mr.  Spencer's  laborious  analysis 
comes  to  this  :  "  Life  is  the  continuoua  adjustment  of  internal  relation* 
to  external  relations."  Bare,  abstract,  and  evasive  of  characteristic  facts 
as  this  formnlu  is,  it  docs  contain  at  least  one  deliuite  idea  as  to  how 
Life  comes  to  bo.  Life  is  au  "^adjustment,"  This  is  a  purely  anthropo- 
morphic conception^  conveying  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  co-ordiuatton 
between  diflcrcnt  powers  or  elements  which  is  the  result  of  constructive 
purpose.  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  a  former  clinpter  that  all 
combinations  arc  not  adjustments.  The  whole  force  and  meaning  of 
the  word  consists  in  its  reference  to  intentional  arrangement.  Nt> 
combination  can  proi)erly  be  called  an  adjustment  if  it  be  purely 
accidental.  AVhcn,  thercforCj  Life  is  represented  as  an  adjustment,  this 
is  the  mental  image  which  is  reproduced  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  does- 
rcpruduce  this  idra,  and  does  consciously  express  it,  the  fornrinla  has  at 
least  some  intelligible  meaning.  If,  indeed,  it  has  any  plausibility  or 
approach  to  truth  at  all,  this  is  the  element  in  it  from  which  this 
plausibility  is  derived. 

We  may  take  aiuUhcr  case.  Mr.  Mattbew  Arnold  has  invented  a 
new  phrase  for  that  conception  of  a  Divine  Being  which  alone,  he  thinks, 
can  be  justified  by  such  evidence  as  we  possess.  And  what  is  that 
phrase?  ''The  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness." 
Surely  whatever  meaning  there  may  be  in  this  artilicial  and  cumbrous 
phrase  is  entirely  derived  from  its  anthroiiomorphism.  An  agency 
which  "  makes  for  "  sometlut^g — that  someLliing,  too,  being  in  the 
future,  and  being  also  in  itself  tin  abstract,  moral,  and  intellectual  con- 
ception— what  can  snrh  an  agency  he  conceived  to  be  ?  "Making  for" 
an  object  of  any  kind  is  a  purely  human  image --an  image,  too,  derived 
primarily  not  from  the  highest  cflorts  of  human  Will,  hut  from  those* 
which  arc  rej)re8cnted  in  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  the  skill  with 
which^  in  athletic  contentions,  some  distant  goal  may  be  reached  and 
won.  Such  is  the  attem])t  of  a  very  eminent  man  to  instruct  us  how 
we  arc  to  think  of  God  without  seeing  iu  Ilim  or  in  His  world  any- 
thing analogous  to  our  own  thought  and  work. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  this  uttciupt  should  fail,  when  we  consider 
wliat  it  is  an  attempt  to  do — to  establish  an  absolute  separation 
between  Man  and  Nature;  to  set  up  Man  as  something  above  Nature,, 
and  outside  of  it;  and  yet  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  other  Being,  and  no- 
other  Intelligence  in  a  like  position.     And  if  anything  cau  render  this 
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attempt  more  uurcasonQblc,  it  must  be  the  further  attempt  to  reach  this 
result  through  sciciicCj — scicucc,  the  vory  possibility  of  which  depeuda 
upon  and  consists  in  t!ic  possibility  of  reducing  all  luitural  pheuomeua 
tuthin  the  terms  of  humnu  ihouglit^  so  that  ita  higlicst  ^cucralizatioiis 
are  always  the  most  abstract  intellectual  conceptions.  Science  is  the 
systematic  kuowlrdge  of  rclati-jus.  But  that  wliich  perceives  relations 
must  be  itself  related.  All  explanation  consists  in  nothing  else  than  iu 
establishing  the  relation  which  some  order  of  external  facts  bears  to 
some  corrcs|)ondiug  order  of  thought ;  and  it  follows  from  this  truth, 
thst  the  hig'hest  ex|)lanations  of  phenomena  must  always  be  those  which 
cstablLsli  such  relatious  with  the  hij^hcst  faculties  of  our  nature. 
Professor  Tyndall,  iu  another  piirt  of  his  Belfast  address,  like  many 
other  writers  of  the  pi'c&eut  day,  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  the 
trrcat  lest  of  physical  truth  is  what  may  he  called  its  "  rcpresentability,'* 
— that  is  to  say,  the  degree  iu  wldcli  a  given  physical  conception  can, 
from  the  analogies  of  experience,  be  represented  in  titought.  But  if 
our  power  of  picturing  a  physical  fact  distinctly  be  indeed  au  indication 
of  a  true  physical  auidog}',  how  much  more  distinctly  than  any  pliysical 
fact  can  we  picture  the  characteristic  workings  of  our  own  mental 
constitution.  Yet  these  are  the  conceptions  which,  wc  are  tohl,  we  are 
not  to  cherish,  because  they  are  authrojjomorphie- — ^or,  iu  other  words, 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  tliey  are  so  familiar  to  us,  and  their  mental 
i_pprcsentability  is  so  complete, 
*  Some>  indecdj  of  our  physical  teachers,  conscious  of  this  necessary 
and  involuntary  anthropomorphism  of  human  thought  and  speech, 
i>trugglc  hard  to  expel  it  by  inventing  phrases  M'hich  shall  as  far  aa 
possible  avoid  it.  But  it  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  iu  exact 
proportion  as  these  phrases  do  avoid  it,  they  become  incompetent  to 
describe  fully  the  facts  of  science.  For  example,  take  those  incipient 
changes  iu  the  substance  of  au  egg  by  which  the  organs  of  llic  future 
animal  are  successively  laid  down — changes  which  have  all  reference 
to  a  jmrely  purposive  adaptation  of  that  substance  to  the  future  dis- 
charge of  separate  and  special  functions.  I  have  already  referred*  to 
the  fact  that  these  changes  are  now  commonly  described  as  "  differentia- 
tions," an  abstract  expression  which  simply  mcaua  the  cstablishmcut  of 
differences,  without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  those  dif- 
fcxencea,  or  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  But  the 
iuadequaoy  of  this  word  to  express  the  facts  is  surely  obvious.  Tlie 
processes  of  dissolution  arul  decay  arc  j>roecs8es  of  differentiation  as  much 
as  the  process  of  growth  and  adaptation  to  living  functions.  Blood  is 
differentiated  just  as  much  when,  upon  being  spilt  U[)OU  the  ground,  it 
separates  into  its  inorganic  elements,  as  when,  circulating  in  the  vessels, 
it  bathes  and  feeds  the  various  tissues  of  the  living  body.  But  these  two 
operations  are  not  only  different,  but  absolutely  opposite  in  kiud,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  light  in  that  philosophy  which  iusists  on 
•  CosTEMPOHARv  Revikw,  8cpt  1880,  p.  368. 
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usinj;  the  same  formula  of  expression  to  describe  them  both.  It  is  n 
phrase  whicli  empties  the  facts,  as  we  can  see  and  know  them,  of  all  that 
is  special  in  our  knowledge  of  them.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  by  thin 
and  other  similar  artifices  of  language,  so  to  deprive  them — or  at  least 
to  appear  to  deprive  them — of  their  highest  mental  charactrrs.  More 
foolish  than  the  fabled  ostrich,  we  may  try  to  shut  our  eyes  against  our 
own  perceptions,  or  refuse  to  register  tlicm  in  our  language — resorting, 
for  the  sake  of  evasion,  to  some  juggleries  of  speech.  '^  Potential  exist- 
ence" is  another  of  those  vague  abstract  conceptions  which  may  be,  and 
is,  employed  for  a  like  purpose.  It  may  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  a 
mere  slumbering  force,  or  to  an  unfulfilled  intention,  or  to  an  tiudeveloped 
mental  faculty,  or  to  an  elaborate  preparation  of  forcMght  and  design. 
If  we  desire  to  take  refuge  from  the  necessity  of  forming  any  distinct 
cojieeptionsj  such  phrabcs  are  eminently  convenient  for  the  purpose, 
whilst  under  cover  of  them  we  may  cheat  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  we  have  got  hold  of  some  definite  idea,  and  perhaps  even  of  an 
important  truth. 

All  Avho  arc  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  prevalent  teaching  on  these 
high  matters  should  subject  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a 
careful,  systematic,  and  close  analysis.  It  will  be  found  to  fall  within 
one  or  other  of  these  three  classes  ; — First,  there  is  the  phraseology  of 
those  whoj  without  any  thought  either  of  theological  dogma  or  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  are,  above  all  things,  observers,  and  who  describe 
the  facts  they  sec  iu  whatever  language  appears  most  fully  and  most 
naturally  to  convey  what  they  see  to  others.  The  language  of  such  men 
is  what  ^Ir.  Darwin's  language  almost  always  is — eminently  telcological 
and  anthropomorphic.  Next,  there  is  the  language  of  those  who  pur- 
posely shut  out  this  element  of  thought,  and  condemn  it  as  unscientific. 
The  language  of  this  class  is  full  of  the  vague  abstract  phrases  to  which 
I  have  referred — "differentiation" — "molecular  cliange" — "  harmouy 
with  environment,"  and  others  of  a  like  kind — phrases  which,  iu  exact 
proportion  to  (heir  abstract  eburactcr,  are  evasive,  and  fall  short  of 
describing  what  is  really  seen.  Lastly,  we  have  the  language  of  those 
who  habitually  ascriho  to  Matter  the  properties  of  Mind  ;  using  this 
language  not  metaphorically,  like  the  old  Aristotelians  whom  they 
despise,  but  literally — declaring  that  Mind,  as  we  know  it,  must  be 
considered  as  haviijg  been  contained  "potentially"  iu  Matter;  and  was 
once  nothing  but  a  cosmic  vapour  or  a  fiery  cloud.  Well  may  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  call  upon  us  "  radically  to  change  our  notions  of  Matter/' 
if  this  be  a  true  view  of  it;  for  in  this  view  it  becomes  equivalent  to 
"Nature"  in  that  largest  and  widest  inter])retation  to  which  I  referred 
at  the  close  of  the  last  chaj^ter — viz.,  that  in  which  Nature  is  uuder- 
stood  as  the  "Sum  of  ail  Existence."  But  if  this  jihilosophy  be  true, 
let  us  at  least  cease  to  condemu,  as  the  type  of  all  absnrdity,  the  old 
mcdiscval  explanations  of  material  phenomena,  which  ascribe  to  them 
affections  of  the  mind.     If  ilatter  bo  so  widened  in  meaning  as  to  be 
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the  mother  and  source  of  Mind,  it  must  surely  be  right  and  ssifc  euough 
to  sec  in  it  those  dispositions  and  i>henoincna  which  are  nothing  but  its 
product  in  ourselves. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  conception  of  Matter  and  of  Nature,  which  is 
associatetl  with  vehement  denunciations  of  anthropomorphism,  is  itself 
founded  on  nothing  else  but  anthropomorphism  pushed  to  its  very 
farthest  limit.  It  is  entirely  derived  from  and  founded  on  the  fact  that 
Idind,  as  we  see  it  in  ourselves,  is  iu  this  world  inseparably  connected 
wilh  a  material  organism,  and  on  the  further  assumption  that  Mind  is 
inconceivable  or  cannot  be  infcried  except  in  the  same  connection. 
This  would  be  a  very  unsafe  conclusion,  even  if  the  connection  between 
our  bodies  and  our  minds  were  of  such  a  i»ature  that  we  could  not  con- 
ceive the  separation  of  the  two.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  tlie  case, 
that,  as  Professor  Tyndall  most  truly  says,  "  it  is  a  connection  which 
we  know  only  as  an  inexplicable  fact,  and  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum 
when  we  seek  to  comprehend  it/'  The  universal  testimony  of  human 
speech — that  sure  record  of  the  deepest  metaphysical  truths — proves 
that  we  cannot  but  tiiiuk  of  the  body  anil  the  mind  as  separate — of  the 
mind  aa  our  proper  selves,  and  of  the  body  as  indeed  external  to  it. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  Life,  as  wc  know  it  here  below,  is  the  antece- 
dent ortlie  cause  of  organization,  and  not  its  product;  that  the  peculiar 
combinations  of  matter  which  are  the  homes  and  abodes  of  Life  are  pre- 
pared and  shape<l  under^  the  control  and  guidance  of  that  mysterious 
power  which  we  know  as  x-itality ;  and  that  no  discoveiy  of  science  has 
ever  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  a  lower  level,  or  to  identify  it  with  any 
purely  material  force.  And,  lastly,  we  must  remember,  that  even  if  it 
be  true  that  Life  and  Mind  have  some  inseparable  connection  with  the 
forces  which  arc  known  to  us  as  material,  this  would  not  make  the 
supreme  agencies  in  Nature,  or  Nature  as  a  whole,  less  anthropomorphic, 
but  greatly  more  :  so  that  it  would,  if  possible,  be  even  more  unreasou- 
ahlc  than  it  is  now  to  condemn  Man  when  he  sees  in  Nature  a  Mind 
having  real  analogies  with  his  own. 

And  now  what  is  the  result  of  this  argument — what  is  its  scope  and 
bearing  ?  Truly  it  is  a  very  wide  scope  indeed — nothing  less  thau 
this  :  that  nothing  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  in  belief,  can  be  reason- 
ably rejected  or  condemned  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  is  anthropomor- 
phic. That  is  to  say,  no  adverse  presumption  can  arise  against  any 
conception,  or  any  idea,  or  any  doctrine  on  the  mere  ground  that  it 
rests  on  the  analogies  of  human  thought.  This  is  a  |X)sitiou — purely 
Eiegatire  and  defensive  though  it  be — from  which  we  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged, and  which  holds  under  its  destructive  fire  a  thousand  different 
avenues  of  attack. 

But  this  ia  not  all.  Another  result  of  the  same  argument  is  to 
establish  a  presumption  the  other  way.  All  the  analogies  of  human 
UiOQght  are  in  themselves  analogies  of  Nature,  and  in  proportiou  as 
tlfccy  arc  built  up  or  arc  perceived  by  Mind  in  its  higher  attributes  and 
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work,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  natural  truth.  Mau — he  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Autliropos,  bccausC;  as  it  has  been  supposed,  he  is  iht;  ouly 
Being  whose  look  is  upwards-— Man  is  a  p:irt  of  Nature,  and  no  artificial 
definitions  can  separate  him  from  it.  And  yet  in  another  ^cnse  it  is 
true  t)iat  Man  is  above  Nature — outside  of  it  ;  aud  iu  tlda  aspect  he  i« 
the  very  type  and  image  tjf  the  ^'  Supernatural.''  The  insLinet  which 
sees  this  image  iu  hiui  is  a  true  instinct,  and  the  consequent  desire  of 
atheistic  philosophy  to  Ijauish  authropomorphisni  from  our  canccptions 
is  dictated  by  au  obvious  logical  necessity.  But  iu  this  necessity  the 
system  is  self-condemned.  Every  advance  of  science  is  a  new  testimony 
to  the  supremacy  of  Mindj  aud  to  the  correspondence  between  tlic  mind 
of  Mau  and  tlie  uiiud  which  is  supreme  iu  Nature.  Nor  yet  wdl  it  be 
possible,  iu  the  face  of  science,  to  revive  that  Nature-worship  which 
breathes  iu  so  many  ol"  the  old  religions  of  nuiidiiud.  For  iu  exulting 
Mint],  scicucc  is  ever  making  plainer  and  plaiucr  tlic  inferior  position  of 
the  purely  physical  aspects  of  Nature — the  Tague  character  of  what  we 
know  as  Matter  and  material  force.  Has  not  science,  for  example,  even 
iu  tliesc  last  few  years,  rendered  for  ever  iinpusHible  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  natural  of  the  idolatries  of  the  world  ?  It  has  disclosed  to  us  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  Sun — tlint  great  heavenly  butJy  wliieh  is  one 
of  the  chief  proximate  causes  of  all  that  we  see  and  enjoy  on  earth,  and 
which  has  seemed  most  naturally  the  very  imnge  of  the  Gudliead  to 
millions  of  the  human  race.  Wc  now  know  the  Sun  to  be  simply  a 
very  large  globe  of  solid  and  of  gaseous  matter,  in  a  stutc  of  fierce  and 
flaming  incandescence.  No  man  can  worship  a  ball  of  fire,  however 
big  ;  nor  can  he  feel  grateful  to  it,  nor  love  it,  nor  adore  it,  even  though 
its  beams  be  to  him  the  very  I'ght  of  life.  Neither  in  it  nor  iu  tlie 
mere  physical  forces  of  whieh  it  is  the  centre,  can  wc  sec  anything 
approaching  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  even  the  humblest  human  heart. 
"  What  know  we  greater  tliau  tlic  soul  V"  It  is  only  wheu  wc  come  to 
think  of  the  co-ortlinatiou  and  adjustment  of  these  physical  forces  as 
part  of  the  meehnnisni  of  tlie  heavens — it  is  only,  iu  short,  when  we 
recognise  the  mental — that  is,  the  antliropomorphic — clement,  that  the 
Universe  becomes  glorious  and  intelligible,  as  indeed  a  Cosmos;  a  system 
of  order  and  beauty  adapted  to  ihi;  vitrions  cuds  which  we  8cc  actually 
attained,  and  to  a  thousand  others  which  wc  can  only  guess.  No 
philosophy  can  be  true  which  allows  that  wc  sec  ia  Nature  the  most 
intimate  relations  willi  our  intcUcelual  conceptions  of  Space  and 
Time  and  Force,  but  denies  that  wc  can  ever  sec  any  similar  relation 
willi  our  conceptions  of  jmrposc  and  design,  or  with  those  still  higher 
conceptions  which  arc  embodied  iu  our  sense  of  justice  and  iu  our  love 
of  righteousness,  and  iu  our  lidmiratiun  of  the  "  quality  of  increy.'^ 
These  elements  iu  the  mind  of  Man  arc  not  less  certain  than  others  to 
have  some  correlative  in  the  Mind  which  rules  iu  Nature.  Assuredly,  in 
the  supreme  goverumcut  of  the  Universe  these  are  not  less  Hkely  tliau 
other  parts  of  our  mental  constitntiuu  to  huvc  some  part  of  the  natural 
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system  related  to  tliein — so  related  that  the  knowledge  of  It  shall  be  at 
ouce  their  iuterprctation  and  fulfilment.  Neither  bnite  matter  nor 
inanimate  force  can  supply  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  there  be 
one  truth  more  certain  than  another,  one  conclusion  more  securely 
founded  than  another,  not  on  reason  only,  but  on  every  other  faculty 
o(  our  nature,  it  is  this — that  there  is  nothing  but  mind  that  we  can 
respect;  nothing  but  heart  that  we  ran  love;  nothinj;  but  a  perfect 
combination  of  the  two  that  we  can  adore. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  among  the  many  difficulties  and  the 
many  mysteries  hy  which  we  are  surrounded,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
difficulties  and  the  deepest  of  all  mysteries  concerns  the  limits  within 
which  we  cau,  and  beyond  which  we  cannot,  suppose  that  wc  bear  the 
image  of  Him  who  is  the  source  of  life.  It  seems  as  if  on  cither  side 
our  thoughts  are  in  danger  of  doing  some  affront  to  the  Majesty  of 
heaven — on  the  one  hand,  if  we  suppose  tlic  Creator  to  have  made  us 
with  an  intense  deaire  to  know  Him,  but  yet  destitute  of  any  faculties 
capable  of  farming  even  the  faintest  conception  of  His  nature;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that  creatures  such  as  (only  too  well)  we 
know  ourselves  to  be,  can  image  the  High  and  the  Holy  One  who 
inhabiteth  Eternity.  Both  these  aspects  of  the  truth  are  vividly  repre- 
sented in  the  language  of  those  who  '^  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners ''  have  spoken  most  powerfully  to  the  world  upon  Divine 
things.  On  the  one  hand  wc  have  such  strong  but  simple  images  as 
those  which  represent  the  Almighty  as  '*  walking  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day/'  or  as  speaking  to  the  Jewish  lawgiver  "  face  to  face, 
OS  a  man  spcakcth  with  his  friend  ;"  on  the  other  hand  wc  have  the 
solemn  and  emphatic  declaration  of  St.  John  tliat  ''no  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time."  In  the  sublime  poetry  of  Job  wc  have  at  once  the 
most  touching  and  almost  despairing  complaints  of  the  inaccessibilitv 
and  itiscrntabiiity  of  God,  and  also  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
«ach  a  knowledge  of  His  character  as  to  support  and  justify  imboundcd 
trust  In  the  Psalms  we  have  tliese  words  addressed  to  the  wicked  as 
conveying  the  most  severe  rebuke,  "Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  alto- 
gether such  an  one  as  thyself." 

And  perhaps  this  word  "altogether"  indicates  better  than  any  other 
the  true  reconciliation  of  apparent  contradictions.  In  the  fur  higher 
light  which  Christianity  claims  to  have  thrown  on  the  relations  of  .Man 
1o  God,  the  same  solution  is  in  clearer  terms  presented  to  us.  "  Knowing 
in  part  and  prophesying  in  ]jart/'  "Seeing  through  a  glass  darkly," 
and  many  other  forma  of  expression,  imply  at  once  the  reality  and  yet  the 
partial  character  of  the  truths  Mhich  on  these  high  matters  our  faculties 
CDftble  ud  to  attain.  And  this  idea  is  not  only  consistcut,  but  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  thiit  sense  of  limitation  which  wc  have  already  sren 
to  bo  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  siguifieant  facts  connected  with 
mental  constitution.  There  is  not  one  of  the  higher  powers  of  our 
in  respect  of  which  wc  do  not  feci  that  "  wc  are  tied  and  bound 
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bj  tbe  wdgbt  of  oar  iainniaea."  Tbere&re  ve  can  kave  no  £fieai^ 
§a  cooeeifiss  all  oar  own  poven  exalted  to  mm  mM^mte  degree.  And 
thoa  it  it  tkat  aitlKH^  «II  goodncotj  ani  pover,anl  kaovkdge,  ma^t,  in 
mpect  to  qoalitf,  be  conceifed  of  aa  we  k 


m  oaneife8»  ii  does 
not  follow  that  Xhey  can  only  be  coocetfcd  of  acoocdtng  to  tbe 
whirb  we  oonelTei  ■■■pplj* 

Tbeae  cooaideratioas  riiow — fint,  tbal  as  the  baskan  nund  is  the  hi^- 
cit  created  thing  of  which  we  hare  any  knowledge^  ita  coooeptbons  of 
what  it  greatest  in  the  highest  degree  most  be  foonded  on  what  it 
knowt  to  be  the  greatest  and  higlwi**  in  itself:  and>  seGoodlj,  that  we 
have  no  difficoltj  in  understanding  how  tEiis  image  of  the  Highest^  n^J^ 
and  miut  bc^  faint — without  being  at  all  unreal  or  untrue. 

There  arc,  morcorer,  as  we  hare  seen,  some  remarkable  features  cou- 
nccted  with  our  coDacioameas  of  limitation  pointiog  to  the  coudnsion 
that  we  have  faculties  enabling  us  to  recognise  certain  truths  wLeu  they 
are  presented  to  us,  which  we  conld  never  have  discovered  for  onrselrea. 
The  senic  of  mystery  which  is  sometimes  so  oppressive  to  us^  and  which  is 
never  more  o|i()rcn»ivc  ihati  vhen  we  try  to  fathom  and  understand  some 
of  the  commonest  questions  affecting  our  own  life  and  nature,  suggests  and 
confirms  this  representation  of  the  facts.  For  this  sense  of  oppression  can 
only  arise  from  some  organs  of  mental  vision  watching  for  a  light  which 
they  have  been  formed  to  Bee,bntfrom  which  our  own  investigationscaunot 
lill  the  veil.  If  that  veil  is  to  be  lifted  at  all,  the  evidence  is  that  it  most 
be  lifted  for  us.  Physical  science  docs  not  even  tend  to  solve  any  one 
of  the  ultimate  questions  which  it  coucems  us  most  to  know,  and  which 
it  interests  us  most  to  ask.  It  is  according  to  the  analogy  and  course  of 
Nature  that  to  these  questions  there  should  be  some  answeriug  voice, 
and  that  it  should  tell  us  things  such  as  wc  arc  able  in  some  measure  to 
understand.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  a  thing  incredible  to  us — or  even 
difficult  to  believe — that  the  system  discloscil  should  be  in  a  sense 
anthropomorphic — that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  bear  some  very  near 
relation  to  our  own  forms  of  thought — to  our  own  faculties  of  mind,  and 
sotil,  and  Hpirit.  For  all  we  do  know,  and  all  the  processes  of  thought 
by  which  knowledge  is  acquired,  involve  and  imply  the  truth  that  our 
mind  is  indeed  made  in  some  real  sense  in  the  image  of  the  Creator, 
although  intellectually  its  powers  are  very  limited,  and  morally  its  con- 
dition is  very  low. 

In  this  lost  element  of  consciousness,  however — not  the  limitation  of 
our  intellectual  powers,  hut  the  unworthiness  of  our  morul  character — 
wc  come  ii|>on  a  fact  dift'uriiig  from  any  other  which  wc  have  hitherto 
considered.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  assign  to  it  any  consistent  place  in 
the  unities  of  Nature.  What  it  is  aud  what  it  appears  to  indicate, 
nuist  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 

Arqyll. 


TAXATION  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


THERE  is  probably  no  couutry  in  the  world  in  which  the  people  pay 
their  taxes  more  easily  and  more  eheerfuUy  than  they  do  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  before  the  war.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  since  this  is  a  free  country,  in 
which  the  people  tax  themselves^  everything  must  be  for  the  best. 
Individuals  grumble  sometimes,  and  certain  cities  have  acquired  a  bad 
reputation,  but  in  general  the  people  give  comparatively  little  attention 
to  the  subject.  Tlicrc  are  men  who  have  made  it  a  study,  but  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  any  great  influence  in  the  country.  "VVc  need  a 
Gladstone  here  to  make  it  popular.  The  subject  is  made  difficult  and 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  separate  taxes  are  assessed  by  the  Nation, 
the  State,  the  county,  the  town,  and  sometimes  the  district.  Some  of 
these  are  direct,  others  indirect.  In  some  towns  the  taxes  are  very 
small,  in  others  they  are  enormous.  Then  again  there  is  no  general 
principle  of  valuation,  and  in  some  places  personal  property  is  not  taxed 
at  all.  The  common  mind  cannot  grasp  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
But  few  men  know  how  much  they  do  pay,  aud  since  the  war  ex- 
travagant expenditure  seems  to  have  excited  little  attention.  I  can 
remember  when  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government  was 
one  of  the  most  common  party  watcliwords,  but  it  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  fashion.  The  nation  is  proud  of  tlic  reduction  of  the  National 
Debty  and  of  the  financial  administration  at  Washington.  It  is  proud 
of  the  abounding  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
treat  the  subject  of  taxation  with  iudirterencc.  It  looks  with  pity  upon 
the  over-taxed  people  of  Europe,  and  fancies  that  because  it  does  not 
waste  its  substance  on  royalty  and  standing  armies  it  can  aflord  to  be 
careless  of  other  things.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  it  will  be  roused  to 
look  the  question  of  taxation  in  the  face ;  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
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article  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  the  future^  or  to  instract  Kmencmam 
as  to  their  true  interests.  I  propose  to  do  notbiog  more  than  to  gire 
as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  to  English  renders  of  the  sTstcni  of  taxa- 
tion and  public  exp^cndilnrc  in  the  United  States.  To  avoid  coBfoaioii* 
and  to  bring  the  aiticle  vithin  reasonable  limits,  I  shall  con6iie  mj 
statement  in  regaid  to  State,  county,  and  Xgwh  taxation  to  Um  abigle 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

As  this  is  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  review  of  this  subject,  I 
may  be  excused  for  calling  attention  at  the  outset  to  some  elementair 
principles.  A  comparison  is  often  made  of  the  taxation  in  different 
eonntncs  by  dividing  the  total  revenue  of  each  country  by  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  this  \ray  Fuad  Pacha,  in  the  first  Budget  of  the 
Turkish  luupirc,  issued  under  tbe  patronage  of  Sir  Henry  Bnlwcr, 
i-cprescnted  the  taxation  :>s  very  light  and  capable  of  indefinite  increase, 
as  it  amounted  to  only  &ix  shillings  a  bead,  irhile  in  fact  it  was  far 
more  difficult  for  the  people  to  pay  this  sum  than  it  was  for  the 
English  nation  to  pay  Ftfiy  shillings.  The  power  of  a  people  to  pay 
taxes  depends  not  upon  number  but  upon  wealth  and  income.  Turkey 
has  been  ruined  by  its  system  of  taxation,  notwithstanding  the  small 
amount  per  head  reported  by  Fuad  Paclia.  The  great  principle  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  is  too  well  undei-stood  to  need, 
illustration,  but  in  writing  of  taxation  iu  America  we  cannot  avoid 
recalling  the  fact  that  it  was  the  attempt  to  tax  the  Colonies  without 
their  consent  which  led  to  the  rebellion  against  George  III.  and  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  "  No  taxation  without  represen- 
tation" was  the  first  war-cry  of  America. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  tax  iis  citizens  rests  upon  its  sovereign 
power  to  control,  within  constitutional  limits,  all  persons  and  things 
within  its  territory.  This  right  must  be  exercised  for  the  common 
good^  and  nothing  more  be  taken  from  the  people  than  their  good 
demands.  Frugality  is  as  essential  for  a  State  as  for  an  individual,  and 
extravagant  public  expenditure  is  sure  to  demoralize  the  people,  dis- 
courage industry,  and  diminish  the  wealth  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  public  expenditure  tends  to  encourage  the 
industry,  promote  the  Mcalth,  and  develop  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  it  18  a  blessing,  and  taxation  to  this  extent  n  necessity. 

The  itygtem  of  taxation  may  be  unjust  and  even  ruinous  when  the 
amount  is  not  excessive.  In  regard  to  this,  tbe  most  important  part  of 
the  fitdijcct,  Americans  Bccm  to  be  both  careless  and  ignorant.  Hooked 
through  a  large  public  lilirary  in  the  city  of  Boston  to-day  without 
finding  a  single  book  by  on  American  author  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Yet  here  is  the  true  field  of  social  science  and  genuine  statesmanship. 
I  venture  to  specify  a  ft-w  iniport.iut  priuci[>ies  untler  this  head. 

Tbe  system  should  be  ptrmonout.  Constant  changes  are  fatal  to  pros- 
perity. This  has  long  been  one  of  the  must  serious  difficulties  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  regard  to  indirect  taxation.  No  one  can  tell 
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■what  absurdities  a  new  Congress  may  bring  forth.and  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  renewed  every  two  years.  Business  is  constantly  disturbed 
by  the  fear  of  new  interpretations  of  existiug  laws. 

Another  fundamental  principle  is  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
Jtexation.  It  should  reach  all  classes  of  people  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
^rty  alike,  without  unjust  diseriminatiou  iu  favour  of  any.  The 
application  of  this  principle  involves  many  of  the  most  ditiicuU  of  social 
problems.  We  may  even  question  as  to  what  equality  menus.  For 
enara^de,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  easier  far  a  man  witli  an  income  of  a 
thousand  pounds  to  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  than  for  a  man  with  an  in- 
come of  a  hundred  poundstopay  ataxof  Gpcrccnt.;  that  equality  demands 
this  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  idea  were  accepted  we  mij^ht 
go  still  farther,  and  exempt  all  except  the  rich  from  taxation.  The  same 
question  comes  up  in  regard  to  revenue  derived  from  import  duties. 
Shall  we  tax  only  those  articles  used  by  the  rich?  The  application  of 
the  principle  of  equality  is  difficulty  but  the  neglect  of  it  is  subversive  of 
civil  liberty.  Unequal  taxation  has  always  been  charaetcristib  of  des- 
potic and  barbarous  governments.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  Eastj  where  the 
harden  of  taxation  is  lx}rne  chiefly  by  the  agriculturist,  and  where  the 
rich  gcnemlly  escape.  In  the  United  States  the  tendency  is  in  the  I 
other  direction — to  favour  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich.  Certain  \ 
kinds  of  property  arc  also  exempted  from  all  taxation.  In  some  places 
all  personal  property  is  exempt.  All  property  in  Government  bonds  is 
exempt.  Generally  churches^  schools,  and  benevolent  institutious  are 
not  taxed.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  taxes  are  lencd  on  banks  and 
corporations  generally. 

Another  fundamental  principle  is  pnbliciiy.  This  is  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  inequality  and  iujustice.  Too  great  publicity  cannot 
be  given  to  the  amount  of  tax  assessed  upon  each  individual  in  the 
community.  In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  the  one  thing  which  has  compensated  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  general  ignorance  of  other  important  prin- 
ciples. Everything  iu  regard  to  the  taxes  is  made  public.  Every  man 
can  compare  his  own  position  with  that  of  his  neighbour^  and  if  he  can 
show  any  inequality  he  has  public  opinion  on  his  side  in  demanding 
rodresa.  The  same  publicity  is  given  to  every  item  of  public  expendi- 
ture, »o  that  if  there  is  extravagance  it  is  the  fault  of  the  people  themselves. 

Still  another  principle  is  that  ihe  i(Lves  should  be  assessed  in 
jtitch  a  way  as  to  tnttrfei'e  as  IHlle  as  possible  with  the  industry  of  the 
country.  Labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  of  course  labour  must 
in  some  form  or  other  pay  all  the  taxes.  It  is  also  true,  within  certain 
limits,  that  taxes,  however  they  may  be  levied,  tend  to  diffuse  themselves  3 
hot  notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  some 
fornu  of  taxation  are  ruinous.  Some  distress  and  demoralize  the  i>cople> 
while  others  turn  industry  from  its  natural  course.  We  have  here  the 
qaeMton  of  direct  or  indirect  taxes — of  taxiug  labour  or  capital,  and  of 
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tAxiag  tlie  luxarieft  or  the  necessaries  of  life.      The  question  of  free  trade 
or  protection  may  also  come  under  this  Iicad.     Tlie  national  taxes  iu  the 
United  States  arc  either  indirect  or  upon  luxuries  and  arc  based  upon  the 
theory  of  protection  to  home  industry.  The  other  taxes  are  generally  direct- 
and  upon  capital,  although  there  is  a  small  poll-tax  in  most  of  the  States^ 

One  more  important  principle  shouhl  be  mentioned.  Economy  ia- 
r^jllcrtion.  Under  the  old  system  of  "  farming  the  taxes  "  which  still 
prevails  in  the  East,  the  cost  of  collection  was  enormous.  It  is 
cvtimated  that  in  Turkey,  at  the  present  time,  not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  reaches  the  irajwrial  treasury. 
During  the  war  taxes  were  imposed  in  the  United  States  which  could 
only  be  wjllected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent.;  and  there  arc 
many  such  taxes  in  Kuropc.  There  are  also  certain  forms  of  taxation 
which  encourage  fraud  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  collectors,  and 
subject  the  people  to  serious  loss.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  at 
least  half  the  last  harvest  iu  Hulgarla  was  lost  by  the  delay  of  tithe- 
collcctora  to  examine  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  crops.  This  often 
hap|>ens  in  Turkey,  and  is  a  source  of  universal  plunder.  The  peasant 
must  bribe  the  ollieer  heavily  before  he  will  visit  his  fields,  and  then 
bribe  him  again  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  tithe. 
Such  n  system  is  ruinous,  and  imder  any  system  the  cost  of  collection 
is  a  dead  loss  to  the  country  whenever  it  exceeds  a  possible  minimum. 
The  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  State,  county,  and  town  taxes 
in  Massachusetts  is  estimated  at  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Loss  by 
fraud  or  defalcation  is  extremely  rare. 

Tu  regard  to  public  expenditure  it  is  generally  said  that  it  should  be 
as  small  as  possible,  but  this  cauuot  be  accepted  as  a  true  priuciple. 
It  may  be  very  large,  and  still  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  people. 
Frugality,  whether  in  an  individual  or  State,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
small  expenditure.  It  is  opposed  to  useless  aud  unproductive  expen- 
diture. The  expenses  of  a  State  should  be  withiu  the  means  of  the 
people,  60  as  not  to  interfere  with  tlie  accumuhitioti  of  capital  by 
individuals.  The  expenditure  should  be  in  itself  pioductive  and  for 
the  general  gcod.  The  application  of  these  prioeiples  involves  many 
practical  qucstious,  and  aflbrds  scope  fur  the  highest  statesmanship. 
Considering  how  little  serious  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject 
by  Amcricftu  statesmen,  wo  no  doubt  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
ielvcs  that  we  have  so  little  to  complain  of  iu  regard  to  either  taxation 
or  expenditure,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  article  that  wc 
are  somewhat  in  tlie  condition  of  a  spcudthnft  who  has  fallen  heir  to  a 
rich  estate  and  fancies  that  it  will  last  for  ever,  He  leaves  evcrytlnug 
to  his  agents,  and  docs  not  trouble  himself  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom 
of  their  administration  so  long  as  they  furnish  him  with  money.  The 
commercial  distress  of  the  last  few  years  has  druiemoreto  call  attention 
to  this  subject  than  all  our  writers  on  Voliticul  Kconomy.  It  will  no 
iloubt  soon   take   a  prominent  place   iu  our  party  polities.      There  are 
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mauy  who  fear  that  as  it  becomes  prominent  the  iucliuatiou  of  tlic 
non-propcrty-holding  mnjority  to  vote  away  the  money  of  the  rich  will 
be  Ntill  more  developed,  that  party  leaders  will  be  more  iucliued  to  win 
faroor  with  the  masses  by  encouraging  extravagant  expenditure  than 
by  teaching  them  the  principles  of  Political  Economy.  The  principle 
of  Universal  Sutfrage  is  certainly  on  its  trial.  It  cannot  be  tlcnied  tliat 
there  is  danger  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  experience  of  the  city  of 
New  York  is  too  startling  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  in  the  country, 
and  there  arc  other  cities  which  have  soflered  almost  as  much.  There 
\s  a  city  in  New  Jersey  whose  public  debt  is  greater  than  the  total 
valuation  of  property  within  its  limits.  Even  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts about  one-fourth  of  the  voters  pay  nothing  but  a  poU-taXj  and 
it  U  not  difficult  to  pack  a  town  meeting  ^ith  these  men,  who  always 
favour  high  taxes  and  large  debts.  So  far  as  property-holders  are 
concerned,  taxation  by  Universal  Suffrage  may  be  taxation  without 
rcprcjicntatioo,  as  much  as  taxation  by  a  single  despotic  sovereign.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  can  be  controlled  by  general  education, 
and  by  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  iu  regard  to  the  special  principles 
which  relate  to  this  subject.  It  would  be  a  great  triumph  for  the 
advocates  of  free  education^  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  people  can 
be  conviuced  that  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  are  identical  iu 
the  matter  of  taxation  and  public  expenditure.    They  hope  for  this  result, 

But  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  these  preliminary  matters.  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  subject  of  taxatiou  in  this  article,  but 
simply  to  state  the  facts  in  regard  to  taxation  iu  the  United  States, 
confining  myself,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  State,  county,  and  town 
taxes  iu  Massachusetts.  These  facts  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
full  explanation  of  the  separate  taxes  and  the  system  as  a  whole. 

This  system  was  examiued  and  reported  upon  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  iu  1875,  and  their  report,  which  is  now  out 
of  print,  and  which  the  Government  has  refused  to  have  reprinted,  is 
the  only  serious  dincussiou  of  the  subject  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Similar  reports,  however,  have  been  made  in  other  States.  This 
committee  base  the  right  to  tax  upon  the  following  grounds — 

"  The  individual  person  has  no  inalieuable  rights  except  that  to  his 
own  righteousness.  His  property,  his  labour,  his  liberty,  his  life  are 
not  inalienably  Ida.  He  may  forfeit  them  by  his  own  act  or  the  State 
may  require  them  for  its  own  needs,  in  which  cases  the  individual  yields 
them  justly  to  the  State.  The  State  may  demand  everything  which 
belongs  to  a  man,  except  his  manhood  and  his  moral  integrity,  which  he 
has  DO  right  ever  to  surrender."  The  theory  of  "  social  contract'*  is 
then  expre«§Iy  repudiated.  "  From  this  it  follows  that  proportional 
and  reasonable  asscssmeuta  should  be  imposed  aud  levied  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of,  and  persons  resident  aud  estates  lyiug  within,  the 
(^mmonweaUh.'' 

The  report  then  goca  on  to  discuss  the  different  forms  of  taxation  and 
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to    recommend   certain    changes.       Some    of   these   have  siucc  been 
adopted.     The  taxes  now  assessed  by  t}»e  State  are  the  following : — 

1.  A  direct  tax,  •wliich  varies  in  amount  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
assessed  ou  polls  up  to  a  maximum  of  one  dollar  a  head.  Any  balance 
is  assessed  on  property.  The  State  also  assesses  a  tax  for  county 
exjjenses,  which  is  assessed  on  polls  also  to  the  same  amount. 

2.  A  tax  of  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  deposits  in  savings 
taoks^  assessed  on  the  banks. 

8.  A  tax  on  all  premiums  collected  by  insurance  companies  (except 
life  companies),  varj'ing  from  one  to  four  per  cent,,  and  discrimi- 
nating in  favour  of  companies  incorporated  in  the  State  against  foreign 
companies  doing  business  liere. 

4*  A  tax  of  one-half  of  one  j^cr  cent,  on  ihc  nctt  present  value  of  all 
policies  held  by  residents  in  life  assurance  companies,  assessed  on  the 
companies. 

6.  A  tax  on  the  shares  in  the  national  banks  at  the  rate  of  taxation 
in  the  towns  where  they  are  situated,  assesse*!  on  the  banks.  The 
proceeds  of  this  tax  arc  distributed  to  the  towns  where  the  share- 
holders reside,  and  the  balance,  derived  from  shares  held  by  persons  not 
residing  in  the  StalCj  goes  into  the  Stale  Treasury.  About  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  shares  arc  held  1)y  non-residents. 

6.  A  tax  on  the  shares  of  all  joiut-stoek  companies  at  the  avei'ago 
rote  of  taxation  on  property  in  the  whole  State.  The  proceeds  arc 
distributed  us  in  the  case  of  tlie  bank  tax.  This  tax  is  assessed  on 
the  corporations.  It  does  not  include  tlie  value  of  real  estate  and 
machinery,  which  is  taxed  separately  by  the  towns. 

7.  A  sinall  sura  is  collected  by  the  State  for  licenses  to  pedlars  and 
liquor-dealers,  and  also  for  fees  in  diderent  departments. 

The    amount  realized   by  the   State  from  these  taxes   in   1879  was 
as  follows  : — 
Direct  Tax 


Savings  Banks 


1,509,851 
251,592 
150,249 
279/l.3t 

175,000 


Insurance  Taxes     ....... 

National  Banks — deducting  amount  paid  to  towns 

Corporations  „  „  ,,  „ 

Licenses  and  Fees        .  ,  .  ,  .  (about) 

In  addition  fo  those  taxes  assessed  by  the  State,  the  towns  and  cities 
assess  a  tax  on  all  real  estate  within  their  limits,  except  churches,  educa- 
tional, literary,  and  benevolent  institutions;  on  all  personal  property t 
except  that  mentioned  above  as  taxed  by  the  Slate  and  United  States 
bonds;  on  all  iucomes  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
rate  of  taxation  on  property  and  income  is  the  same,  and  it  varies  in 
different  towns  from  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  to  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Tiiese  taxes  are  assessed  and  collected  by  persons  chosen 
for  that  puroosc  ever'  year  by  the  people  of  the  town  at  tlie  annual 
town  meeting. 
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The  total  taxation  of  the  State,  iacludiiig  everything  but  national 
*taxes,  for  1871),  was  ^24,755,927,  for  a  population  of  1,(551,052,  ami  a 
total  valuation  of  property  of  $1,58I,75(),802.  Dcductiug  the  poll-tax 
of  s8l*8,50.'},  TTc  have  a  balance  of  tax  on  property  of  323,857,421. 
The  valuiitiuu  of  property  varies  in  different  towns  from  50  to  120  per 
cent,  of  a  fair  cash  value,  but  it  is  believed  that,  taking  the  State  as  a 
whole,  the  valuation  is  not  far  from  correct.  This  gives  an  average  tax 
on  property  of  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  an  average  tax  \)cv 
head  for  each  individual  of  about  $15,  more  than  three  pounds  sterling. 
The  taxation  of  the  National  Government  is  to  be  added  to  this. 

The  debts  of  the  State  and  of  the  towns  amount  in  all  to  about 
$90,000,000. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  system  of  taxation  in  Massachusetts 
which  merit  special  notice.     The  first  is  the  fact  that,  under  the  law 
taxing  banks  and  coqwrations,  the  State  taxes  non-residents  who   pay 
another  tax  on  the  same  property  in  the  States  where  they  reside.  The 
injustice  of  this  double  taxation  is  apparent.    The  second  is  that  deposi- 
tors in  savings  banks  pay  only  half  as  much  as  the  average  tax  of  the 
State,  and  still  another  advantage  is  secured  to  them  by  a  provision  that 
National  Book  stock  held  by  savings  banks  is  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen  iu  the  fact  that  deposits  in  savings 
banks  amount  to  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation  of  the 
State.    Another  important  fact  has  already  been  noticed.    The  poll-tax 
is  limited  by  a  State  law,  while  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  property  in  the 
towns  is  determined  by  popular  vote.   There  arc  towns,  including  Boston^ 
where  those  paying  only  a  poll-tax  are  in  the  majority,  and  they  can  vote 
to  raise  the  taxes  to  any  extent  without  increasing  their  own  taxes  at 
all.      I  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not  vote  a  tax  of  a  hundred  per 
cent,,  and  thus  confiscate  all  the  property.  How  would  such  a  law  work 
in   Ireland?     The  income  tax  is   another  source  of  complaint.     The 
amount  exempted  is  too  large^  and  the  whole  method  of  assessment  is  a 
discrimination  against  the  rich.    There  is  no  uniformity  in  its  construc- 
tion or  enforcement,  and  in  many  towns  it  is  ignored  altogether.     It  ia 
everj'where   unpopular.     iVssesscd  as  it  is  on  the   income  of  the    pre- 
ceding ycar^  it  is  a  tax  on  money  already  expended,  and  iu  many  cases 
is  nothing  more  than  a  double  tax  on  property.     There  is  also  much 
complaint  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  mortgages,  bonds,  and  other  cer- 
tificates of  indebtcducRs.     Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  State  insist  ou 
the  principle   of  taxing  nothing  but  tangible  things,  exempting  all  per- 
sonal property,  but  there  is  no  probability  of  auy  such  change  being 
made  at  present.     The  propriety  of  exempting  church  property  from 
taxation  is  fully  discussed  in  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred.    The 
majority  favour  the  present  law,  and  the  minority  oppose  all  exemption, 
whether  of  church  or  other  property.      The  amount  of  church  property 
exempted  is  more  than  §30,000,000,  and  of  schools  and  other  institutions 
At  least  an  equal  amount.    I  think  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  the 
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State  is  towards  the  views  of  the  minority  report,  although  there  ia  pro- 
bably 110  imractHatc  changn  in  the  laws  to  be  expected.  Other  things 
of  interest  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  additional  taxes,  which  arc 
often  asstssed  under  the  name  of  "betterments,"  in  country  towns  as  well 
as  in  cities,  and  certain  district  taxes  which  are  sometimes  very  heavy, 
but  are  irregular.  They  amount  sometimes  to  half  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  property  of  the  district. 

To  ascertain  the  total  taxation  v*e  must  add  to  the  taxes  already 
enumerated  the  taxation  by  the  National  Government,  This  is  collected 
directly  by  the  officci*a  of  the  general  Government,  and  is  in  every  way 
entirely  distinct  from  State  and  town  taxation.  I'hcse  taxes  are  fixed 
by  Congress,  and  arc  all  expended  for  national  purposes. 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880, 
was  from — 

Customs  ....   r>  180,522,004. 
Internal  revenue  -  .      124,00i>,373 

Other  sources    .  .  22,995,173 


Total.  S333,52G/ilO 
Tiie  amount  received  for  customs  results  from  au  average  duty  of 
45  per  cent,  on  the  valnc  of  nearly  two^thirds  of  all  the  foreign  goods 
imported  into  the  countiy.  Something  more  than  one-third  of  the 
imports  arc  admitted  free  of  duty.  Tliis  sum  tlicrcforc  constitutes  an 
indirect  tax  on  consTuncrs  of  dutiable  imports.  The  cost  of  collecting 
this  tax  is  aljout  four  per  cent. 

The  internal  rcvemte  is  derived  from  several  different  sources.     1  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  the  items  for  1880,  but  for  1879  they  were — 
From  spirits  (00  cents  a  gal.)      .  .  .  g^52,570,284 

„      tobacco,  .  .  .  .  .      4-0,135,002 

„     fermented  liquors  {.^1  a  barrel)  .      10,720,320 

,,      banks  and  Ijankcrs  (not  National  Banks)       3,198,883 

„      ]>enaUics 279,497 

„     stamps     ......       6,706,38 1 

„     arrears 299,096 


$113,918,466 

The  ccst  of  collecting  these  taxes  is  less  than  four  per  cent. 
The  revenue  from  o(/ter  sources  includes — 

The  tax  on  the  National   Banks,  say  $7,000,000 


Customs,  fees,  penalties,  &c. 
Sale  of  public  lands 
Fees — consular  letter-patents,  &e. 
Revenues  of  District  of  Columbia 
Profits  on  coinage,  &c. 
Miiccllaueous  (not  taxes) 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,750,000 
3,000,000 
7,250,000 

323,0  J0,000 
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It  ia  not  easy  to  estimate  the  distribution  of  this  taxation  between 
Ihc  diftercnt  States,  but  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
niu*t  hi-  much  greater  than  lier  numerical  proportiou  on  the  basis  of 
jwpulalion.  This  would  be  about  si;i,0O0,0OO.  The  Southern  and 
Western  States  pay  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  tax  on  spirits, 
liquors,  and  tobaoco,  but  they  consume  comparatively  few  dutiable 
imports,  and  have  but  a  small  banking  capital.  The  consumptiou  of 
imported  goods  is  ehicHy  in  the  cities,  and  Massachusetts  is  a  State 
of  cities.  One  of  the  principal  importers  in  Boston  estimates  the 
nmount  paid  in  the  State  at  §;25,0<X)/X)0,  an  amount  ecjual  to  the 
•whole  direct  taxation  of  the  State,  but  divided  among  the  people  in  a  very 
dilfercnt  way.  This  would  make  the  total  taxation  of  this  State  about 
>i30,OU),00<J.     The  population  aud  valuation  have  been  given  above. 

We  may  now  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  paid  in  taxes  by 
different  clajtsos,  although  the  indirect  taxation  can  only  be  stated 
approximately.  AVe  commence  with  the  labouriug  man  who  has  no 
taxable  property.  He  pays  two  dollars  a  year  for  State  and  town 
taxes,  aud,  if  he  neither  drinks  nor  smokes,  he  pays  nothing  more 
except  the  duty  ou  the  imported  goods  which  he  consumes.  I  do  uot 
find  any  authority  as  to  the  amount  of  this,  but  I  have  made  careful 
inquiries  and  brought  together  such  facts  as  I  could  find.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour  in  1878,  made  very  careful 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  wages  and  expenses  of  working  men. 
They  published  the  following  Table; — 

Per-ceatagea  of  Expenditure  as  regards  Income^ 


Inoci  or  'Rv pbkhk 

The  faunUy  of  a  yrorkiny,  tuuu  witb  an  income 

of 

$300  to  450^$45U  to  600 

$000  lo  750 

$750toliOO 

above  $1:^00 

Subsi«t«ncc     . 

64  X 

6S  7o            ''•'>      . 

56  7o 

51  X 

Clulfatng     .     . 

7 

lO-j              11 

15 

19 

Reat      .     .     . 

20 

1.V5        1        H 

17 

15  1 

Fuel       .     .     . 

G 

G 

G 

6 

0 

Simdrj'  cxpcnsca 

y                   5 

G 

6 

10 

Total 

100                100 

100 

100 

100 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  this  Table  that  the  working  classes  con- 
same  very  few  manufactured  goods.  These  are  almost  all  of  American 
make.  Provisions  arc  all  American.  Groceries  arc  partially  imported, 
but  some  of  the  most  importautj  as  tea  and  coflee,  arc  free.  Others 
pay  a  small  duty.  It  is  uot  probable  that  a  labouring  man  without 
property  pays  an  indirect  tax  of  more  than  ten  dollars  a  year.  Nor 
can  it  be  shown  that  his  expenses  are  much  increased  by  the  indirect 
itrsiilts  of  a  ]»roteclivc  taritt'.  Jlost  of  the  things  which  he  consumes 
are  not  afTeclcd  directly  or  indirectly  by  protection  of  American  manu- 
factures. He  probably  gains  by,  the  increased  doninnd  for  labour  and 
hw  tie  taxes  paid  by  manufacturing  companies  more  than  he  loses. 
ilis  total  tax  amounts  to  onlv  twelve  dollars,  which  the  lowest  class  of 
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labourers  can  pay  by  ten  days'  workj  the  average  wages  of  this  claw 
this  State  being  §1*25  a  day.     The  cost  of  living  is  such  that  wc  co: 
stantly  see  meu  of  this  class  laying  up  money  enough  in  a  few  years 
buy  laud  and  build  a  house.     la  these  case,  however,  the  wifegeucral 
M'orks  also  iu  a  mill  or  as  a  charwoman.     This   class  is  certainly  n 
oppressed  by  taxation. 

Let  us  now  go  a  step  higher  and  take  a  man  who  has  property  to  the 
amoiint  of  S3000,  and  an  income  from  labour  of  §1/200  a  year. 
pays  a  poll-tax  of  two  dollars,  a  property  tax  of  $7^1,  and  an  indirect 
to  the  National  Government  which  may  be  estimated  at  §75.  To 
§152.  'lliis  represents  about  thirty-eight  days^  labour.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  last,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
man  with  an  income  of  §1,200  not  only  buys  more  imported  goods,  but 
a  much  laigcr  proportion  of  what  ho  uses  is  imported,  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  taxed  much  more  heavily  thau  the  common  labotircr.  Kis 
income  from  labour  and  property  is  about  §1,400.  This  tax  is  nearl: 
11  per  cent,  of  his  income,  while  the  other  man  pays  only  4  per  cent 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  man  with  real  and  personal  pro 
worth  §100,000  who  lives  upon  his  income  from  this — say  .S^^OOU  a  year. 
He  pays  a  poll  tax  of  §2,  a  property  and  income  tax  of  §1,530,  and  an 
indirect  tax  to  the  National  Government  which  we  may  estimate  at 
§200.  Total,  §1,732.  This  k  43  i>cr  cent,  of  his  income-  There  arc 
many  holders  of  real  estate  whose  whole  income  is  not  suQicient  to  pay 
their  taxes,  and  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  I  have  made  no  allow- 
ance for  extra  taxes  for  betterments,  district  expenses,  and  others  which 
are  only  too  common.  Whatever  may  be  said  iu  favour  of  this  system 
it  certainly  docs  not  illustrate  the  principle  of  etjuality, 

Tlie  national  taxation  is  much  more  equally  divided  than  that  of  the 
State.  The  labourer  with  .$300  iacome  pays  3J  per  cent.,with  an  income  of 
§1,400,  5J  per  eeut.jand  ihc  capitalist  with  an  income  of  §4,000  pays  5  per 
cent,  on  this  to  the  National  Government.  It  is  also  true,  contrary  to 
what  is  often  said,  that  the  taxation  resulting  from  a  protection  tariff 
falls  chiefly  on  those  who  are  benefited  by  it.  Imported  goods  and 
those  American  manufactures  whose  price  is  raised  by  the  tariff,  are 
consumed  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  States.  Any  other  form  of 
taxation  would  fall  much  more  heavily  upon  the  West  and  South.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  certain  indirect  results  of  protection,  such  as  the 
increased  cost  of  railways,  through  the  duty  on  iron,  which  need  to 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  the  railways  of  the  couulry  have 
generally  l>rcn  constructed  by  Eastern  capital,  and  the  charges  for 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  arc  less  than  in  any  country 
the  world.  The  present  tariff  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  one.  It  nc 
revision  in  many  particulars,  and  it  will  be  revised  by  the  next  C 
grcss.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cjian^cs  made  will  be  the  result 
the  wise  application  of  general  principles,  and  not  the  resnlt  of  what 
call  "  log-rolling,"  or  a  combination  of  interests  bused  upon  the 
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raised  by  taxation  is  expended  cconoiuically  and  for  the  public  good. 
The  most  important  item  of  expenditure  in  this  State  is  for  public 
schools,  Tlic  amount  expended  in  187S  under  this  general  head  was 
5;5,182,487.  In  IRfiO  the  total  taxation  of  the  State  was  only  :?7.fiOO,000. 
It  is  now  a  generally  accepted  principle  tliat  schools  should  be  maiu- 
tained  hy  the  State  ;  l)ut  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  enormously 
increased  expense  of  education  in  this  State  is  justified  by  a  corrcspouding 
improvement  in  the  education  given,  and  also  whether  the  State  has  a 
right  to  assess  taxes  to  support  free  High  schools.  As  to  the  first 
ipicstion,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  what  we  may  call  tbc 
machinery  of  education.  Great  sums  have  been  expended  on  school 
biiihlin^^s,  and  this  expense  is  still  going  on  at  the  rate  of  about 
sOOOjOOO  a  year;  nnd  more  money  than  formerly  is  expended  upon 
furniture  and  apparatus.  There  is  more  talk  about  system  and  scientific 
methods,  and  more  is  expended  upon  superintendence.  More  attention 
is  given  to  the  grading  of  tlie  achnnlsj  and  the  teachers  are  better  paid, 
and  chunged  less  frequently  ;  but  on  the  whole  there  has  been  no 
great  advance  in  the  character  of  the  education  given  in  the  schools. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  essential  deficiencies  in  our  system.  There  is  a 
feeling  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  that 
money  will  buy  anything,  and  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
schools  must  be  twice  as  good  if  they  cost  twice  as  much  money.  This 
is  the  general  feeling  noWj  find  it  seems  to  be  carefully  fostered  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  It  publishes  Tables  every  year  to  show  the  amount 
of  money  expended  l>y  each  town,  and  the  '^  banner  town"  of  the  State 
is  not  that  which  ban  the  best  scliools^  but  the  one  that  taxes  property 
most  heavily  for  school  pur[)c)scs.  This  is  the  simple  explanation  of  the 
increased  expenditure  in  the  State.  But  there  are  men,  and  their 
number  is  increasing,  wlio  realize  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  of 
system.  The  defects  of  the  system  arc  now  a  subject  of  public 
discussion.  They  are  such  as  these : — Want  of  enlightened  sujier- 
intendenee,  lank  of  uniformity  in  the  schools,  neglect  of  elementary 
branches,  uuscictitific  methods  of  instruction,  failure  to  educate  and 
develop  the  thinking  powera  of  the  children,  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents,  the  unpractical  character  of  much  of  the  instruction 
given,  too  great  use  of  text-books  to  the  excluKion  of  oral  instruction, 
and  failure  to  teach  good  behaviour.  All  of  these  are  mentioned  in  a 
single  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Eilucation.  The  same 
lleport  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  schools,  by  giving  the  result  of  an 
examiiiationof  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  inNorfolk  county.  In  the 
primary  schools  the  average  age  was  9  8  years;  the  examinations  were 
marked  on  a  scale  of  100.  The  average  of  the  county  in  arithmetic  was 
73;  in  penmanship  49;  in  spelling  58;  in  reading  02;  in  letter-writing  52. 
In  the  grammar  schools  the  average  age  was  1310  years;  the  average 
marks  were — in  arithmetic  48;  in  penmanship  52;  in  spelling  62;  in 
reading  70 ;  in  narrative  writing  5G.     The  word  "  whose*'  was  spelled 
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and  their  families.  The  same  extravagance  and  the  same  want  of  «yatem 
U  seen  here.  The  most  costly  buildings  in  the  State,  outside  of  Boston, 
arc  the  charitable  institutions  erected  and  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  The  State  Government  expended  §455,261  in  1879  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  institutions  and  for  alien  paui^ers.  But  the  expen- 
diture of  the  towns  for  their  poor  is  still  more  ojkiu  to  criticism.  There 
is  no  rule  nor  svatcm  alxjut  it.  Each  town  is  j)ractically  a  law  to  itself. 
Tlie  helpless  poor  are  generally  supported  in  alrni-houses,  and  oat»idc 
aid  is  given  very  freely  and  often  to  j)er8ons  who  have  no  proper  claim 
u]>on  the  public  money. 

Another  important  expenditure  is  for  the  highways.  I  have  not  ibe 
KtatisticH  for  tlic  State,  but  in  the  town  to  which  I  have  referred  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  taxes  of  the  town  were  expended  on  the  roads  in  1879. 
At  this  rate  about  g;5/)00,000  would  be  expended  in  the  State  annually 
.fur  this  purpose.  Much  of  it  is  practically  thrown  away,  I  know  of  no 
civilizctl  country  where  the  roads  arc  so  bad.  There  are  roads  every- 
where, but  they  arc  very  much  what  nature  has  made  them. 

The  other  expenses  of  the  towns  and  the  State  arc  very  much  larger 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  some  of  these  are  open  to  severe 
criticism,  but  un  the  whole  they  cannot  be  considered  as  very  extra- 
vagant. The  most  important  is  the  interest  on  the  debt,  which  must 
amount  to  more  than  §5,000,000  a  year.  Tlie  administrative,  legislative, 
aud  judicial  expenses  did  not  amount  in  1879  to  more  than  ^640,000 
for  the  State  Government.  Tlic  country  towns  expend  about  sevcu  per 
cent,  of  their  revenue  for  these  expenses ;  the  cities  considerably  more, 
Wc  may  roughly  estimate  the  expenses  of  the  State  as  follows  : — 

Interest g;5,000,000 

tulucalion 5,000,000 

Charitable  Institutions,  Pensions,  and  the  Poor    .  3^000,000 

Highways 5.000,000 

Administrative,  Ijcgislativc  and  Judicial        .  .  3,000,000. 

All  other  expenses  including  payments  on  Debt    ,  4,000,000 

Total     .  825,000,000 

The  national  expenditure  is  to   be  added  to  this.  For  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1880,  it  was  as  follows,  not  includiog  any  payment  to 

reduce  the  National  Debt : — 

Civil  and  Miscellaneous           ....  §54,713,529 

War  Departmeut 38,116,916 

Navy 13,536,984 

Indians        ,,.,...  5,945,457 

Pensions      ...,,..  56,777,174 

Interest  on  Public  Debt           ....  95,757,575 

Premium  on  Bonds  bought     ....  2,795,322 


Total 


,^267,643,957 


A Ik^ 
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The  National  Debt,  nearly  all  of  which  was  caused  by  the  war^isnoir 
nbont  :?!, 1)00,000,000  or  about  J:4(»0,000,000  sterling. 

The  expenditure  of  the  National  Governracnt  in  the  year  1860  was  only 
,j^63,130,598.  The  increase  is  due  chieHy  to  the  war,  and  the  expenses 
4tf  the  Government  Lave  been  steadily  decreasing  since  1865.  Tlie 
pvesent  expenditure  is  perhaps  open  to  criticism  in  some  particulars,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  the  whole  the  Government  is  administered 
with  great  economy.  The  e.xi)euditure  in  the  War  and  Na^'y  depart- 
ments is  undoubtedly  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  our  de^rc  to 
avoid  the  error  which  is  eating  up  the  wealth  of  Europe,  in  our  horror 
of  great  standing  armies,  we  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  deprived 
oureelves  of  the  necessary  means  of  self-defence. 

There  has  been  some  question  in  Europe  as  to  the  expenditure  for  the 
payment  of  the  National  Debt,  which  has  been  reduced  by  about 
SS40,000,000  in  fifteen  years,  but  in  America  the  wisdom  of  reducing 
our  debt  as  rapidly  as  possible  is  not  questioned.  The  advantage  of 
what  has  been  done  i?  seen  in  the  fact  tliat  the  annual  interest  charge 
hM  been  reduced  from  3150,977,697  in  1865  to  $79,633,981,  which 
is  the  present  rate.  This  reduction  is  due  in  part  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal  and  in  part  to  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  interest  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  Government  to  pay  its  debts.  In  1865  the  annual  interest,  divided 
pfr  capita,  \\i\s  ^i^O  for  each  individual;  in  1880  it  was  §1*56.  In  18G0 
the  Government  could  not  borrow  ten  millions  on  its  own  credit  at  any 
price;  now  its  four  per  cent,  bonds  are  selling  at  twelve  per  cent,  pre- 
mium.     We  have  made  no  mistake  in  paying  our  debts. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Indians  is  really  much  greater 
than  appears  in  the  above  fitatcraent,  for  the  army  is  chiefly  employed 
in  fighting  or  watching  the  Indiana.  The  whole  Indian  policy  of  the 
Govermnent  i^  not  only  very  costly  but  an  utter  failure.  It  has  some- 
times been  attacked  as  unchristian  and  even  inhuman,  but  for  many 
years  it  has  been  good  iu  iuteution  if  not  in  its  results.  The  problem 
11  a  very  dillicalt  one,  and  it  is  now  receiving  morc  attention  than  ever 
before.  It  may  be  said  lo  be  now  practically  in  the  hands  of  philan- 
thropists, and  this  large  item  of  expenditure  will  probably  in  a  few  years 
be  much  reduced,  and  finally  disappear.  The  amount  paid  for  pensions 
is  unreasonably  large,  and  is  in  danger  of  growing  larger.  There  is 
always  a  strong  temptation  for  any  party  to  purchase  votes  by  appro- 
priating the  public  money  to  pension  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  the 
opi)ortunitic8  for  fraudulent  claims  are  without  number. 

There  arc  many  points  in  regard  to  our  taxation  and  expenditure 
which  I  have  Uiuchcd  but  lightly  ;  which  merit  a  full  discussion  ;  many 
others  I  have  not  mentioned  at  all;  but  my  purpose  has  been  simply  to 
slate  facts,  with  such  explanations  as  seemed  necessary  to  make  them 
understood.  1  was  talking  of  this  subject  the  other  day  with  a  Massa- 
chusctta  Judge^  and  he  remarked  that  the  people  were  not  interested  in 
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the  subject  of  taxation  because  tlieir  taxes  were  so  liglit,  I  tbink  this 
is  a  very  general  impression  here,  but  I  doubt  wUether  an  average  per 
capita  ta\  of  more  thau  six  pouuds  sterling  a  year  will  seem  small  iu 
England,  even  for  a  wealtliy  and  prosperous  State.  The  great  advantage 
which  we  liave  over  the  Europeau  States  is  in  the  fact  that  wc  do  not 
hare  a  large  standing  army,  we  do  rot  take  our  producers  from  their 
work  during  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  make  soldiers  of  them,  and 
we  do  not  expend  our  taxes  on  giinpowdor.  Wc  arc  careless  and  often 
extravagant,  but  we  intend  to  spend  our  public  money  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  productive  for  the  general  goo<l.  There  arc  dilTicult  questions 
to  be  studied  and  answered  ;  there  are  dangerSj  serious  dangers  perhaps, 
iu  the  future,  in  directions  which  I  have  [lointed  out;  but  there  is  nothing 
which  may  not  be  settled  or  avoided  by  wise  statesmanship  and  the 
good-will  of  the  peo[)le.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  are  not  mare,  nor 
essentially  different  iu  their  essence,  from  those  which  beset  European 
Governments  iu  regard  to  the  relations  of  labour  aud  capital  and  the 
distribution  of  taxation.  It  h,  iu  the  nature  of  the  case,  far  easier  to 
settle  such  questions  in  a  new  country,  abouuding  iu  wealth  and  with 
a  population  which  is  generally  prosperous,  contented,  and  free.  There 
is  more  elasticity  in  the  frame-work  of  this  nation  than  is  possible  ia 
an  old  countiy.  AVhatcvcr  may  be  the  dangers  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  we  hold  iu  common 
with  ICnglnnd,  are  the  surest  safeguards  against  popular  discontent. 
With  full  independent  liberty  and  food  enough  to  eat,  men  are  generally 
willing  to  wait,  to  excuse  mistakes,  and  to  learn  wisdom  from  exi>cricncc. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  the  United  States  iu  the  past,  aud  wc  hope 
that  it  will  be  bo  in  the  future. 


A  personal  explanation  may  be  made  to  the  readers  of  a  previous 
article  in  the  Contemporarv.  The  Editor  took  ujion  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  attaching  to  that  article — which  I  left  unsigued — the 
underuoted  designation  ;  but  as  I  am  not,  aud  never  have  been,  aa 
office-holder,  it  is  only  as  every  educated  Americau  ia  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  skilled  in  the  Science  of  Government  and  in  some  sense  a 
Statcsmau,  that  I  can  properly  be  called 

An  Aubbican  Statesman. 
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THE  stupendous  success  of  Gertnaa  arms  in  1870-71  announced 
itself  to  a  wondering  world  after  so  dramatic  a  fashion^  that  tlie 
trinmphal  progress  was  for  the  most  part  received  in  dumb  and  op«a- 
eycd  silence.  The  nations  stood  aside,  astounded  at  the  steady  sequence 
of  success,  and  men  whispered  to  one  another  that  the  God  (pagan  or 
Christian)  of  Battles  marched  with  the  German  legions.  Like  the 
ancient  myths  of  the  early  gods,  this  gigantic  death-struggle  came  to 
them  under  heroic  aspects.  It  was  as  though  the  clash  of  arms  upon 
the  "  windy  plains  of  Troy  "  rang  in  tlieir  ears  ;  or  the  shock  of  battle, 
which  locked  the  old  Vikings  and  grey  Norsemen  in  a  deadly  embrace, 
clanged  mighty  and  mystic  across  the  dim  twilight  of  the  ages.  AYith 
bat^d  breath,  words  dying  out  in  speechless  wonder  on  their  parted 
lips,  men  watched  the  great  drama  of  death  played  out  to  an  amphi- 
theatre of  waiting  kings.  None  stepped  down  into  the  arena.  No 
voice  was  raised  across  the  blood  and  dust  of  the  death-struggle. 
Nothing  disturbe<i  the  simplicity  of  action;  nothing  weakened  the 
magnificent  isolation  of  the  belligerents.  The  absorbing  interest 
remained  from  first  to  last  centred  in  the  figures  of  the  two  com- 
batants. Then  came  the  anxiously  waited  for  climax,  and  Versailles 
crowned  William  of  Prussia  Emperor  of  Germany  before  a  parterre 
dot  roh. 

"Alone  we  did  it**  was  the  German's  boast.  Help  had  neither  been 
asked  nor  given.  Germany  must,  before  all  things,  be  made  German 
by  Germans.  Tljc  proud  sense  of  willing  sacrifice  in  a  national  cause  ; 
the  self-respect  bom  of  endurance  and  achievement ;  the  secret  con- 
wiousness  of  a  proud  place  won  amongst  the  nations,  such  as,  in  his 
wildcat  dreams  of  a  united  Fatherland,  the  political  visionary  had  not 
dared  to  picture,  contributed  to  swell  the  glad  triumph  of  Teutonic  arms. 
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Tlint  was  ten  yoars  ago.  To-ilay,  despite  the  picture  we  have 
conjured  up  (a  revival,  as  it  would  almost  seem,  of  all  that  was  best  in 
the  proud  days  of  Germany's  fame  and  ehivalry),  a  cry  comes  from  the 
conquering  country  that  rill  has  been  in  vain — in  vain  the  sacrifice 
of  Gcriuau  hlood  and  gold  ;  vain  tlie  endurance  and  the  loss;  vain  the 
glory  and  the  fame.  Germany  belongs  not  to  herself;  she  belongs  to 
au  alien  race— a  race  with  which  lier  children  claim  no  affinity  and 
own  no  sympathy  ;  Germany,  wc  arc  told,  belongs  to  the  Jews. 

Startling  as  the  assertion  may  scem^  au  examination  of  the  facta 
rather  tends  to  prove  thau  to  disprove  it.  An  idle  allegation  made 
in  the  loose  language  common  to  wild  exaggeration  is  not  to  be 
accepted,  however,  without  grave  hesitation  j  and  wc  will  therefore 
look  at  the  procession  of  events  during  the  ten  years  last  past,  and 
endeavour  dispassionately  to  realize  the  actual  position  of  aRairs  at  the 
present  day. 

Germnny,  intoxicated  with  success,  flushed  with  victory,  and  believing 
in  the  millennium  of  the  milliards,  was  at  the  end  of  a  great  war,  carried 
to  a  successful  if$sue,  still  thirsting  for  yet  further  aggrandizement. 
Berlin,  as  the  capital  of  a  new  empire,  must  not  remain  a  model  of 
limited  if  respectable  dulness.  She  must  vie  with  Paris  in  elegant 
bonlcvardi ;  she  must  emulate  London  in  expensive  suburbs.  Blood* 
dmnk,  money-drunk,  and  victory-drunk,  Germauy  began  to  cry  out  that 
peace  had  her  victories  as  well  as  war,  and  that  the  day  for  parsimonious 
calculations  and  niggling  economies  was  at  an  end.  "Forthwith  huge 
"^companics"  were  advertised  and  **fioatcd"  after  the  fasliion  of  the  Paris 
Bourse  and  the  London  Stock  Exchange  ;  the  widow  and  the  orphan — and 
widows  and  orphans  were  plentiful  in  those  days — were  invited  to  invest 
their  modest  mites  and  make  their  future  fortunes;  struggling  officials, 
bearing  up  bravely  under  war  taxes  and  famine  prices,  and  still  clinging 
for  comfort  to  the  fiction  of  "glory,"  were  advised  to  confide  their 
chcesc-parings  and  flint-skins  to  the  energy  and  commercial  talents  of 
"promoters;"  everyone  was  to  make  his  fortune;  everyone  was 
going  to  be  great  and  rich  and  happy.  Long  blocks  of  extra-mural 
buildings  began  to  stretch  their  monotonous  lines  far  into  the  sandy 
landscape,  and  people  told  each  other  gladly  that  house-rents  would 
go  down,  and  that  food  and  raiment  were  thenceforth  to  be  proportion- 
ately cheap. 

Alas  !  in  this  phantasmagoric  history  nothing  seemed  stable.  The 
'' companies  "  burst  like  so  many  bubbles,  and  vanished  into  thin  air  ; 
whilst  the  projected  palaces,  crumbling  in  their  shell  to  rapid  ruin,  and 
the  gaunt  figures  and  hungry  eyes  of  that  memorable  army  of  starving 
work-people  campiug  in  hopeless  despondency  outside  the  city  gates, 
made  the  sandy  suburbs  an  abiding  "  abomination  of  desolation." 
Added  to  this,  the  stagnation  of  trades,  the  little  progress  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  the  inferiority  of  German  products  when  submitted  to 
the  impartial   oixlcal  of  competition — all  combined  to  bring  home  to 
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Tnen*9  business  and  bosoms  that  sad  old  truth  which  the  world  seems  so 
unwilling  to  learUj  that  "  glorj"  is  often  more  glittering  thau  golden. 

Then  first  vvc  began  to  hear  murmurs  about  the  Jews.  People  said 
vag:uely  that  "  the  Jews  had  done  it." 

Done  what  ?  But  uo  direct  answer  came,  Germany  had  always 
owued  a  large  Jewish  population,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  with 
the  unfolding  possibilities  of  the  new  Empire,  the  children  of  Israel 
abiding  within  her  borders  should  have  sent  news  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  good  tliiugs  to  be  picked  up  to  their  brethren  of  the  tcu  tribes  in 
distant  countries.  The  lookcd-for  contingent  made  straight  for  the  Land 
of  Promise,  and  Berlin  speedily  became  a  sort  of  new  Jerusalem. 

Up  to  that  time  the  Jewish  dwellers  in  the  laud  had  proved  themselves 
to  be  good  citizens,  frugal  aud  thrifty  and  temperate;  rising  early,  and 
late  taking  rest ;  prosperous,  orderly,  and  as  a  rule  unobjectionable 
fcllow-townsmeu.  Their  success  had  been  rather  fair  than  great;  the 
fortunes  they  realized  respectable  rather  than  miraculous  j  nor  had 
there  been  anything  in  their  attitude  specially  to  excite  cither  the  alarm 
or  envy  of  their  Teutonic  neighbours. 

The  Jew  has  always  been  a  favourite  figure  on  the  stage.  The  Shy- 
locks  and  the  Iscariots  of  tragedy,  and  the  comic  Jew  of  farce  and  melo- 
drama, are  stock  figures  which  never  fail  to  please  the  "  people/'  no 
matter  how  grossly  the  impcrsouification  may  sin  against  Semitic  truth. 
In  this  sense,  and  in  this  only,  the  Jew,  and  especially  the  Jew  of 
Berlin,  was  popularly  unpopular  fifteen  years  ago.  There  was  n^ore  of 
good-natured  tolerance,  or  of  the  humorous  sense  of  salient  traits,  ia 
the  gusto  with  which  every  Berlin  ragamuffin  of  those  days  chanted 
and  whistled  the  well-worn  tune  of 

"  Hchmvisa*  ihn'raua  dcii  .liulcu  lixig,  Ju>1cu  Itzig, 
Schmcias'  iha  'raus,  cr  inacht  aioh  witzig,  macbt  aicli  witzig,** 

than  of  race-antipathy  or  religious  bigotry.  But  should  the  youthful 
Gentile  of  to-day  be  beguiled  into  such  "  ill-considered "  piping,  hi*' 
auper-sensitive  Semitic  compeers  would  sec  iu  the  comical  refrain  an 
outrage  and  a  chaUengc,  and  incontiueatly  fall  upon  aud  belabour  the 
offendiug  Teuton.  Indeed  so  ticklish  is  the  prescribed  punctilio  that 
every  peace-loving  Berlin  citizen  of  to-day  leaves  lehaiU  dupaveio  him  who 
chooses  to  claim  it,  and,  like  King  Agag,  "goes  delicately,"  even  though. 
it  be  into  the  gutter,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  arousing  slumbering 
susceptibilities. 

In  ihe  good  old  days,  when  grand  dukes  were  involved  in  perpetual 
financial  diQiculties,  begot  of  luxurioun  living,  the  aping  of  French  dress 
and  manners,  the  costly  manias  of  buildings  and  waterworks  on  the  Ver- 
sailles pattern,  added  to  the  extravagant  provisions  required  by  a 
never-ending  sticccssiou  of  mattresses  en  Hire  aud  their  abuudaut  offspring, 
the  solution  of  the  arithmetical  problem  became  one  of  bewildcrin;? 
difliculty.  Then  the  moneyed  Israelite  would  invariably  appear,  a  Jewish 
god  out  of  a  money-making  machine,  and  the  rough  places  would,  as  by 
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magic,  be  made  plain,  aud  the  desert  of  baukruptcy  blossom  into  an 
Edeu  of  flourihhiug  fiuaucc,  Tlica  the  fiddling  aud  the  jigging,  the  play- 
acting and  the  gambling,  would  be  revived  with  renewed  ardour  after 
this  short  interregnum,  and  what  could  a  grateful  grand  duke  do  better 
tlian  "ennoble"  the  helpful  Samaritau,  making  him  thenceforth 
"  hoffahig ''  (*' court-qualified  ")  by  the  donation  of  a  wcU-aoundiug 
title?  Thus  most  of  the  minor  F.€SHknz-lov>n'&  had  their  Jew  banker, 
who,  baronisirtf  aud  with  an  order  in  his  button-holcj  held  the  destinies 
of  the  little  laud  aud  its  mortgaged  revenues  in  the  palm  of  his  far- 
reaching  Land,  At  Court  balls  the  ennobled  Israelite  banker  was 
(even  in  the  old  days)  a  fumiliar  iigure,  but  there  his  social  triumphs 
began  and  ended.  He  was  accepted  (as  a  necessary  evil)  in  the  king's 
palace,  but  he  was  silently  and  unanimously  rejected  by  "society^'  ia 
social  gatherings.  His  manners  were  not  as  the  manners  of  other  mcu, 
uor  was  his  talk  as  theirs — the  jargon  of  the  Course  and  the  shibbo- 
leth of  the  stock-market  beiug  so  much  heathenism  in  the  cars  of  his 
Gentile  heurers,* 

In  all  the  seaport  towns  of  Northern  Germany  the  Hebrew  race  had 
long  since  taken  a  leading  commercial  position.  The  immense  gi*aia 
trade  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  was  in  Jewish  hands.  "Wool,  butter, 
Co»n,  rape,  hemp,  oil,  cattle,  were  but  the  counters  with  which  the 
'game  was  played,  and  the  German  system  of  peasant  propnetorship 
threw  the  very  soil  into  the  hands  of  the  usurers.  Long  before  any 
prophet  had  arisen  to  foretell  the  miraculous  success  of  this  miraculous 
people,  the  peasant  groaned  in  the  spirit  over  the  extortions  of  his  tormen- 
tor. With  a  sense  of  grim  humour  he  would  point  to  a  picture  on  his  wall 
showing  king  and  kaiser,  soldier  and  priest,  nobleman  and  magistrate, 
all  fat  and  well-liking,  whilst  the  unhappy  peasant  staggers  under  the 
burthen  laid  on  Lis  patient  shoulders ;  and  a  wily  Hebrew,  with  the 
index  of  his  right  hand  laid  against  the  most  expressive  feature  of  his 
strongly-marked  countenance,  leers  at  the  spectator  and,  jingling  the 
coin  in  his  pocket  with  his  other  disengaged  hand,  murmurs  complacently, 
''  I  bleed  them  all" 

Everywhere  the  peasant  proprietor  hated  the  Jew.  In  the  north  and 
in  the  south,  in  the  cast  as  in  tlie  west,  one  story  met  the  cars  of  those 
who  would  listen  to  the  tale.  The  land  had  to  be  mortgaged  to  pay 
family  claims;  the  bauer  had  recourse  to  the  money-lender  ;  the  raouey- 

*  An  amusiog  story  is  told  in  (lorm.any  o(  one  of  the  "  newly -baked**  {neugtbackene) 
B^roua  of  tlio  Bourse.  One  of  the  Kotbsehilds,  scutod  in  hia  btudy,  was  told  by  Iiis  con. 
Hileotial  »erri\nt  that  Baron  So-nnd-so  desired  to  scu  him.  "Baron  Sonnd-so?  repeated 
the  great  man,  searching  his  memory  oa  ho  strove  in  vain  to  ctnjiirc  up  fiotne  rcmembraDOe 
of  the  nobleinau  craving  audieuco.  "  V<*a  ;  aud  he  said  he  woi  aiirt;  you  would  see  him  if 
T  only  mentioned  liis  unmc."  "I  will  certainly  see  him,''  replied  toe  friendly  financier, 
and  the  Ban>D  mtw  shown  into  the  sanctnm.  "What !"  exclaimed  Rothschild,  "  it  ia  thou, 
little  Musi-H,  how  could  I  know  thee  ?  sit  down,  thrice  wclcumc  vi«iti»r."  But  the  "newly- 
baked"  one  had  bargained  for  a  diflerent  sort  of  reception.  "  Pray  do  not  Axhlreas  me  so," 
be  naid,  looking  anxiously  round.  "I  thought  everyone  knew  tliat  1  hod  changed  ray 
naiue."  "Th«>u  niayst  change  thy  name,  Gttle  Moses,  ami  heartily  welcome,  but  thou 
canst  not  chani^e  thy  nose.  By  thy  new  name  I  did  not  recuguiz«  thee,  but  by  thy  old 
uo£e  I  knew  tfaue  at  once  !'' 
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wndcr  naturally  extorted  what  he  could ;  the  Jew  grew  fat  as  the 
Gentile  got  lean.  Afcir  bad  harvests,  cattle  plague,  or  potato  disease, 
and  the  wretched  pedant,  eliuging  with  the  unreasoning  frantic  lore  of 
a  iaithful  animal  to  its  habitat,  had,  in  dumb  agony,  to  see  his  farm 
sold  up,  faia  stock  disposed  of,  and  the  acres  he  had  toiled  early  and  late 
Co  redeem  and  watered  by  the  sweat  of  his  stubborn  brow,  knocked  down 
by  the  Jewish  interloper  to  the  highest  bidder.  By  these  means  (even  in 
old  tisies)  the  Jew  money-lender  realized  large  profits  on  a  small  outlay, 
^md  so  common  a  case  was  this  that  both  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian 
GoTemment  saw  fit  to  pass  some  restrictive  laws  on  this  system  of 
chopping  up  farm  lands  ("farm-butchery"  as  the  peasant  called  it) 
and  selling  them  in  small  allotments.  In  countries  where  the  forest 
lands  were  partly  royal  domain,  and  partly  the  inherited  ^property  of 
the  hereditary  peasantry,  the  same  ruthless  foreclosing,  the  same  utter 
rma  to  the  unhappy  bauer,  drew  the  attention  of  both  the  government 
and  communal  bodies  to  the  pernicious  system  in  vogue.  The  Jew  of 
agricultural  districts  would  know  to  a  nicety  the  financial  position  of 
the  farmers  and  peasant  proprietors.  He  would  wait  and  watch,  and 
bide  his  time;  lending  his  victim  money  in  the  first  instance,  then 
threatening  him,  again  stopping  the  gap  ;  until,  working  without  capital, 
the  bauer  became  a  mere  labourer  on  his  own  land,  his  master  exacting 
woric  and  heavy  interest  from  him,  and  misfortune  on  mififortunc  culmi- 
nated iu  total  ruin.  The  Jew,  as  we  have  already  stated,  seldom,  if  ever, 
stepped  into  possession  as  lord  of  the  soil  himself  Tlic  Hebrew  is  not 
an  agricultural  race.  More  is  to  be  made,  and  made  more  quickly,  by 
breaking  the  land  up  into  small  lots  and  parcels  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  that  end  accomplished  the  Jew  would,  on  his  own  account, 
'*  seek  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

But  this  iU-feeliug  towards  the  Jewish  race  so  common  amongst  tlic 
peasantry  of  Germany  found  no  echo  in  the  towns.  Skilful  in  trading, 
the  Hebrew  community  had  won  for  itself  a  foremost  place  iu  every 
description  of  commerce.  No  matter  whether  the  country  were  Catholic 
or  Protestantj  Prussian  or  Austrian,  Saxon  or  Bavarian,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  the  best  shops,  the  most 
flourishing  businesses,  the  most  remunerative  enterprises,  all  were  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Hebrews. 

Yet  thcv  laboured  xinder  certain  disabilities,  and  when  in  1828-30  the 
Prussian  Government  turned  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  with 
a  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social  and  political  status  of  the  Jews, 
the  project  met  with  so  little  response  in  the  Prussian  Chambers  that 
the  measure  had  to  be  abandoned. 

In  the  year  18i7  the  public  mind  had  undergone  modification,  and 
the  question  of  Jewish  emancipation  owed  to  Prince  Reuss  its  re- 
introduction  to  the  Prussian  Chambers.  It  was  opposed  by  only  two 
members  of  the  Tory  or  so-call  Rttter-parte'x,  Herr  von  Mantcuflel  and 
Herr  von  (now  Prince)  Bismarck.     It  was  on  that  memorable  occasion 
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that  Prince  Bismarck  declared  that  he  was  "  no  cnemT  af  the  Jews,  ani 
if  they  are  my  enemiea/'  he  said,  *'  I  forgive  tliem.  Under  some 
circumstances  I  even  like  them*  I  willingly  accord  them  every  right, 
only  not  that  of  an  iniportnnt  official  power  in  a  Christian  State.  For 
me  the  words  '  By  the  grace  of  God'  are  no  mere  empty  sounds,  and 
I  call  that  a  Christian  State  which  makes  the  end  and  aim  of  its 
teaching  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Many  speakers  have  on  this^  as 
OQ  other  oeeasionSj  culled  attention  to  the  examples  which  France  and 
England  have  set  us.  The  question  n  one  of  leas  importance  in  those 
countries,  because  the  Jewish  coninnuHty  is  much  smaller  than  with  us. 
But  I  would  call  the  attention  of  tliose  gentlemen  who  are  so  fond  of 
seeking  the  ideal  oulre-Rhiu  el  ouire-mer  to  one  distinguishing  trail 
in  the  character  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman — namely,  to  the 
proud  feeling  of  national  houour  which  does  not  so  easily  fall  down  in 
admiration  of  foreign  institutions  as  unfortunately  is  the  case  with  us. 
If  I  should  see  a  Jew  a  representative  of  the  Ring's  most  sacred 
Majesty,  I  should  feel  deeply  humiliated." 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  considerably  modified  his  opinion 
since  then.  That  may  be  so.  Teinpora  viutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  Hits, 
Certain  it  is  that  suoli  uttcruucesj  if  made  at  the  present  day,  would 
provoke,  not  only  from  the  whole  Jewish  press,  but  from  a  large  sectioa 
of  the  so-called  Liberal  partv,  grave  expressions  of  reprehension,  not  to 
say  disgust.     But  to  return  to  the  historical  procession  of  events. 

The  influx  of  Jews  into  the  Prussian  capital  after  the  war  soon  made 
itself  felt,  and  the  disastrous  condition  of  affairs  opened  up  a  large  field 
for  the  exercise  of  their  administrative  talents. 

We  have  seen  that>  wheresoever  the  Semitic  race  had  established 
itself  in  Germany,  it  had,  even  under  adverse  conditions,  prospered. 
In  Berlin  the  A  B  C  of  commerce  (in  its  larger  sense)  had  yet  to  be 
learned.  Prussia,  singularly  deficient  in  senports,  and  Berlin  fa* 
removed  from  the  seaboard^  with  little  to  export,  and  with  few 
facilities  of  transport^  had  hitherto  enjoyed  little  more  than  a  local 
prosperity.  Ground  had  been  reclaimed  and  colonics  planted  in  former 
swamps  and  bogs  by  Frederick  the  Great  j  but  a  "  ^f'^f^  year"  meant  still 
(to  Prussia)  a  year  of  good  harvests  and  good  husbandry,  not  of  enlarged 
conimercinl  relations,  improved  manufactureSj  and  augmented  exports. 

Sudden  greatness  had  been  "  achieved" ;  but  a  greatness  to  which 
the  individual  is  not  *'  born,"  if  achieved  too  suddenly,  may  be  almost 
as  trying  as  if  it  had  been  "  thrust  upon  him.'*  So  it  proved  to  be 
with  Prussia.  The  pauper- prolific  four  milliards  and  the  festering 
Ucptile-fund,  had  turned  the  sober  German  brain.  The  bones  of  old 
Bliicher  must  have  known  brief  bliss  at  tlic  news  of  the  heroic  "  Plunder" 
of  his  compatriots.  But  the  short  fever  of  mad  speculation,  the  wild 
dreams  and  visions  of  a  Prussian  Peru,  ended  in  a  cold  awakening  to 
the  sense  of  dismal  disaster  when  the  futile  frenzy  culminated  in 
comparative  Nothingness, 
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religious  and  phvbical,  of  the  vorking  classes.  He  has,  ia  this  capacity, 
understood  how  to  attract  and  retain  the  confidence  of  a  class  not  easily 
conquered  by  those  of  a  superior  social  rank,  and  wbibt  advocating  socialism 
of  the  type  which  may  be  said  to  practically  illustrate  the  ethics  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mounts  he  has  sought  to  steer  his  adherents  clear  of  the 
rougher  doctrines  and  uncompromising  icouoclasm  of  the  social  demo- 
crats. He^  and  those  who  hold  like  opinions  with  himself,  together  with 
thousands  who  differ  from  him  on  all  points  except  the  main  issue^ 
believe  that  the  overpowering  Semitic  influence  in  Germany  is  full  of 
hidden  dangers  and  open  injustice  to  their  Teutonic  fellow  countrymen. 
A  growing  ftcling  of  mistrust  and  an  outspoken  antagonism  towards  the 
Hebrew  nice  have  marked  Dr.  Stiickcr's  public  utterances  in  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it  for  some  time  past.  Uis  pamphlets  formed  the  subject  of 
lively  discussion  in  almost  every  grade  of  society  in  the  spring  of  1880, 
and  brought  upon  him  the  inferential  rebuke  of  the  coming  kaiser. 
The  world  has  outgrown  everything  that  resembles  the  blind  persecutions 
of  bigotry.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  martyr  now-a-days,  and  such  an 
anachronism  as  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
an  ofifencG  to  every  liberal-mindedj  educated^  and  justly  thinking  citizen. 
Party-feeling, party-prejudice,  the  naiTOw  and  peevish  antipathies  begotten 
of  bigotry  and  born  of  dogma,  must  be  resolutely  kept  out  of  the  discussion 
of  so  difficult  aud  delicate  a  question  as  that  which  is  now  occupying  the 
Berlin  public.  The  petition  presented  by  Dr.  Stocker  and  Lis  colleagues 
was  doomed  before  it  had  ever  been  laid  on  the  table.  How  was  it  possible 
that  the  State  should  withdraw  privileges  once  granted  ?  Had  not  the 
Crown  Prince  in  the  most  positive  language  condemned  the  anti-Semitic 
league  as   ungebildct  im-kvchsten  Grade?     The  petition  prayed — 

1.  That  immigration  of  foreign  Jews  into  Germany  might  have  some 
restrictions  placed  upon  it. 

2.  That  the  Jews  might  be  excluded  from  all  posts  of  supreme 
authority,  and  that  in  courts  of  justice — for  instance  as  supreme  and 
sole  judges — a  certain  limitation  (Beschrdnkung)  of  their  power  be 
instituted. 

8.  That  Christian  schools,  though  used  by  Jewish  scholars,  should 
remain  distinctively  Christian,  and  that  Jewish  teachers  only  be  cm- 
ployed,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  taught  renders  it  desirable. 

4,  That  a  census  or  report  of  the  Jewish  population  be  forthwith 
prepared. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  petition, 
one  member  of  the  Prussian  Chambers  indignantly  denied  that  the 
influx  of  Jews  into  Germany  had  been  so  considerable  as  to  render  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  native  populaliou  more  precarious  than 
formerly ;  but  upon  a  nearer  inquiry  it  was  proved  that  no  statistics 
of  the  Jewish  population  had  bceu  taken  since  1870— 71,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  the  anti-Semitic  league  deals  with  the  experiences  of  precisely 
^tfaosc  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
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tion,  inuist  leave  all  petty  prejudice  iu  the  back ff round,  aud  hold  the 
even-handed  scales  of  justice  hctwccn  the  children,  bone  of  her  boiiCj 
aud  llesli  (]f  her  flesli,  and  thuse  stei)childreu  of  alieu  race  who  claim  nu 
equal  right  to  her  maternal  care. 

Eut  of  late  days  au  outcry  lias  ariscu,  that  not  only  arc  the  cliildren 
of  Israel  the  equals  of  tlic  children  of  Tcutouia,  they  are  their  successful 
rivals.  In  all  things  it  ia  objected — a  preference  is  shown  to  them  ; 
they  get  the  best  places,  make  the  most  money,  drive  the  hardest 
bargains,  and,  made  arrogant  by  afHucuee  aud  jaosijcrity,  grind  down 
the  poor;  lending  money  to  their  victims  at  usurious  rates  of  interest, 
whilst  they  keep  the  capital  of  the  country  iu  their  hands,  gag  the  press, 
and  seek  to  give  the  tone  in  matters  literary  aud  artistic,  so  that 
struggling  young  painters  and  authors  complain  that  they  have  to 
produce  works  of  pseudo-Semitic  tendcucics,  to  the  detriment  of  national 
feeling  and  national  development.  Jewish  children  frequent  the  Gentile 
schools,  win  the  prizes,  struggle  for  phiccs  in  the  battle  of  life  aud,  again, 
wiu  theia,  leaviug  the  less  wily  little  Teuton  brother  out  in  the  cold.  The 
well-knowu  weakness  of  our  cousius-gcrmati  for  titles,  begins  to  assume 
dimensions  which  even  iu  their  accustomed  eyes  verge  on  the  grotesque. 
The  Oriental  loves  adornment.  The  Titclsncht  of  Tentoaia  is  uncoa- 
sciouslv  caricatured  in  humiliating  fashlun  l)v  the  ennobled  aud  barun'mrl 
children  of  Israel  who  begin  to  swagger  with  Iiigli-sounding  patronymics, 
aud  to  i)lay  the  graud  seigneur  after  a  pattern  unknowu  to  the  simple 
old  German  nobility. 

Iu  the  watering-places  and  health-resorts  of  Germany,  living  in  the 
best  hotels^  or  most  luxurious  villas,  driving  tlic  tincst  equipages,  and 
wearing  the  most  extravagant  ruimeut,  the  Hebrew  at  oucc  proclaims  his 
nationality.  The  native  population  is  almost  effaced,  aud  it  appeared  to 
the  wnter  of  these  pages  that  the  modci-t  miiiority  ailected  an  attitude 
of  extreme  simplicity  aud  sobriety,  scrupulously  careful  alike  to  avoid 
ofiencc  or  intimacy  with  these  glittering  Orientals.  In  Berlin  the 
Hebrew  is  too  powerful  to  be  ignored,  too  considerable  to  be  slighted. 
To  the  ordiuary  English  minil  (he  hatred  of  race  and  the  supremacy  of 
prejudice  appear  anomalous  in  this  era  of  enlightenment,  and  considerable 
mortilication  is  felt  in  Germany  that  both  the  French  aud  English 
Liberal  press  should  so  readily  have  adopted  the  tlieory  of  Juden/tass, 
and  Judtnhatze. 

In  the  first  place  the  Germau  Liberal  press  is  entirely  in  Jew^ish 
bauds,  aud  iu  the  next  it  would  he  fur  nearer  the  truth  were  the  epithets 
reversed.  The  frenzied  terror  and  indignant  lielple^sucss  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  resistance  of  society  grows,  not  {cmplmtically  not)  out  of 
religous  bigotry,  or  the  intolerance  of  dogma  (though  to  Dr.  Stocker 
aud  a  few  of  his  friends  these  may  lend  au  added  s[uce  of  torment  to  tho 
voiceless  tyranny  agaiust  which  they  appeal) ;  it  is  born  of  a  sense  that 
the  Jew  is  tlic  master  of  the  German,  grinding  him  down  to  minimum 
wiigcs  at  maximum  prices  ;  that  the  Jew  sells  at  a  profit  to  his  employi^es 
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virtues  of  all  Teutoaia  ;  but  greedj  unscrupulousncss,  vul^r  cunniDg, 
underbred  arragance  aud  ostentation,  purse-jiride,  and  an  indifference 
to  the  means,  so  the  end  be  achievedj  together  with  a  cruel  callousness 
to  the  sufferings  by  whirli  they  grow  rith,  these — say  tlie  Germans — 
are  the  characteristics  which  have  aronscd  hatred  of  the  Hebrew  in 
German  hearts. 

It  might  be  interesting,  nnd  it  would  certainly  be  instructive,  to  take 
a  consensus  of  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject  ;  of  the  opinion,  that  is,  of 
highly  cultured,  high  caste  Jews,  and  compare  it  with  the  venom  and 
vituperation  of  mere  Jewish  scribblers  on  a  venal  press.  The  writer  of 
these  pages  was  told  by  a  distinguished  Hebrew  that  the  nobler  type  of 
Jew  regarded  the  line  of  action  taken  by  the  Israelitish  "mob^'  with 
horror,  and  disavowed  all  sympathy  witli  tlie  shameless  place-hunting, title- 
hunger  and  money-grccil  of  his  parveitti  compatriots.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  influx  of  Israelites  into  Berlin  was  composed  exclusively 
of  high-souled  individualsj  scrupulous  to  keep  their  Iiands  clean  of  offence; 
aud  when  the  patient  Teuton  begins  to  fear  that  his  Fatherland,  barely 
capable  of  supporting  him  and  his  offspring,  may  not  be  able  to  sustain 
the  double  weight  of  a  vast  foreign  population  added  to  the  original 
burthen,  and  utters  a  protest  against  renewed  incursions  of  the  ten 
tribes,  he  is  met  with  a  storm  of  rebuke,  and  told  to  hold  his  peace  on 
pain  of  the  stigma  of  Mangel  an  Blldung,  Gennan  liberality  celebrates 
its  mysteries  with  "maimed  rites." 

These  same  German  "  Libcrals,^^  is  ho  accord  all  honour,  freedom,  and 
privileges  to  the  Jews,  hounded  certain  of  their  fellow-Teutons  out  of 
the  common  Fatherland  because  they  happened  to  be  true  to  the  Catholic 
faith  of  their  forefathers. 

A  life  question,  a  bread  question,  calls  forth  expressiona  of  fear  for 
the  future  from  a  long-suffering  population.  One  section  of  ''  societVj^' 
shocked  on  sensitive  points,  joins  the  working  classes,  whilst  another 
section  of  "  society  "  (the  "  liberal  ">  silences  the  petitioners,  scolding 
some  and  sneering  nt  others.  These  arc  the  same  "  liberals "  who 
imposed  laws  upon  their  fellow-countrymen  (Catholic),  so  harsh,  so  cruel, 
nnd  so  unjust  as  to  outrngc  every  sense  of  liberality,  justice,  and  wisdom. 
It  was  these  same  **  Liberals  "  who  fought  the  unequal  battle  of  the 
KnUur  Kampf ;  and,  in  comparison  with  whose  memorable  May  Laws, 
Dr.  Stocker^a  petition  is  as  milk  and  honey.  A  twentieth  part  of  the 
vexations  restrictions  placed  upon  unoffending  German  Catholics  by  these 
their  "  libcraP  brethren,  would  be  stigmatized  as  "  Jew-baiting,^'  "  Jew- 
hate,"  "  Class-prejudice,"  *' Race-rabies,"  if  enacted  in  protection  of  the 
children  of  the  soil  to-day. 

The  days  of  the  Ghetti  and  the  Jiuhnstrasse  are  for  ever  gone,  and 
every  country  sliows  upon  its  scroll  of  fame  the  names  of  illustrious 
Israelites.  England's  late  Prime  Minister,  and  many  of  her  most 
eminent  public  men,  judges,  and  physicians  are  Jews.  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  beloved  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  is  a  Jew  of  whom 
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rcfreslimeut."  The  article  will  not  boar  quoting  in  English,  because  taste  oml  tact  forbid 
with  TiR  tho  JDBtilt  to  any  man*H  religion ;  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  "Jew-baiting"  niul  *'  Kace- 
btttrod,"  whore  such  utterunws  ^o  unreprovofl. 

The  Jewish  youtli  wlio  lately  «hot  an  otfie.T  whose  remark'*  dis|ilea^c<l  him  is  n  fuir 
examiilo  oftlie  gunerdl  Jcwieh  attiturlc  in  Uermany.  Nothing  can.be  Further  from  opprcs- 
«ioD,  aubmisaion,  or  the  dntnb  endurance  of  wroiigii. 

The  writer  of  the  foreguingpapea  was  iu  July,  August,  September,  !S80,  inaBmallOerman 
wateriogplace.  The  JewiBli  conimuiiity  outnnnibere<l  the  Christian,  poptUation  by  two- 
thirds,  yet  there  was  nnt  a  single  llel>re\v  of  pos-ition  i>r  consideration  amongst  them.  Ad- 
mission to  tho  Kurnanl  was  procured  by  the  payment  of  %\w.  "cure  tax,"  and  once  a  week  n 
amall  vi^ttnion  was  held,  where  *"  society"  dauc^l  from  S  p.m.  to  It)  P.M.  The  conduct  of  the 
assembled  Jews,  the  tot.al  absence  of  consideration  and  tact  ilisplayed  by  them,  cauiiGd  tho 
rierinan  and  Knglisli  ladies  to  witlidraw  from  these  soin^es,  where  not  even  tlie  presence  of 
their  fathers  and  brothers  could  protect  them  from  the  impertinent  familiarities  of  the 
imtK^rbretl  Israelites  prtsent.  It  was  thoiight  to  Ik?  a  hard  casu  tli.it  this  little  relaxation 
should  l>e  fleuied  to  young  girls  fond  of  daudn^,  and  the  German  olficers  detci  mined  to  biro 
the  L-allrtioiii  for  one  nij^ht  and  invite  their  personal  friends  to  a  dance.  7he  tiling  turned 
out  a  great  success  in  a  small  way.  But  on  the  following  day  the  town  was  iu  commotion. 
Tho  Jewisli  cnmmunity  Iiiul  been  iiistdted.  Tlie  stewnnl  had  no  right,  though  it  vi\3s  ne^*er 
u.scd  daring  the  dtheraix  days  iu  the  week,  to  let  the  liall-room  to  olhcers.  If  it  occurred 
again,  every  .lew,  not  only  the  vit^itors  but  tlio  8hn[dicepers  in  the  t<jwu,  would  force  tboir 
way  into  the  ball-room  and  join  in  the  d.iuce.  Who  spent  most  money  in  the  place,  J«wa 
or  Germans  )r  And  when,  in  reply  to  our  excited  laodUdy  we  remarked.  "It  cannot 
signify  to  yon ;  your  house  is  let  to  flennnns,''  the  womnn.  trembling  with  anger  and  fear, 
replied,  "  liut  next  year?  I  may  bo  glad  to  let  to  Jews  :  and,  apart  from  tho  visitors,  all 
our  licjit  shojjkeepers  are  Jews,  and  they  can  spite  me  in  »  thousand  ways.  They  cau  refuse 
me  credit,  or  sell  me  the  worst  things  for  outside  prices  ;  and  if  I  owe  them  money  I  cannot 
say  a  word."  TTic  little  local  pai>er  wos,  of  courae,  in  the  haiids  of  the  Jews,  aud  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  they  celebrated  a  regidar  Sabbath  of  Vhrittcahfize.  Who  were  tho 
hbeggarly  aristocrats  tiiat  K[icnt  their  [  auper  iwuce  ou  jtre^HJsterous  exclustvoness?  Woa  it 
even  certain  that  tlie  hire  of  the  room  conhl  be  paid  by  the  imjiecunious  counts  and  liarons 
whoso  very  sujonrn  at  the  wells  was  owing  to  tlio  piticnco  of  their  tnilors.  And  those  fine 
ladies,  with  nothing  to  Njast  of  but  their  gentility  aud  their  titles,  might  it  not  be  better 
to  dance  with  persons  of  an  ancicut  race,  despite  religious  prejudice,  rather  than  pit,  fading 
wail-Uowors  i-ound  a  room  which  they  peopled  rather  than  adorned? 
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of  course  in  tlic  very  lowest  degree  witliin  it),  Le  could  ])e  uo  member 
of  tlie.  body  politic,  and  could  no  more  share  in  virtue  tliau  a  severed 
limb  could  share  in  health.  Man  had  no  iiihereutj  indefeasible  right- 
Eess,  apart  from  his  membership  of  a  city.  The  jwor  and  the  lowly 
therefore  stood  outside  the  sphere  of  virtue. 

The  change,  which  has  invested  the  most  insignificant  of  mankind 
■with  the  sacred  claims  and  inalienable  rights  of  Duty,  would  be  unlike 
all  other  change  in  individual  or  national  life,  if  its  gain  were  wholly 
unmixed.  Doubtless  we  seem  to  lose  sight  of  that  which  we  cease  to 
emphasize,  the  expansion  of  duty  will  appear,  and  sometimes  will^be,  in 
reality,  the  diminution  of  that  which  was  iuclndcd  within  its  original 
circuit.  Something  of  this  loss  may  be  discernible  in  the  changed 
meaning  of  the  very  word  virtue.  Its  transition  from  valour,  the 
excellence  of  the  man,  to  pui*ity,  the  excellence  of  the  woman,  is  at  once 
a  clue  to  the  contrasted  tendencies  of  ancient  and  modern  morality,  and 
a  warning  against  the  dangers  of  the  latter.  Nevertheless  that  revolu- 
tion which  has  made  virtue  possible  to  the  weak,  which  has  extended  to 
the  sufl'erer  on  a  lonely  sick  bed,  or  a  patient  toiler  in  some  obscure 
conicr,  remote  from  all  the  stir  and  dignity  of  the  world,  the  sympathy 
and  reverence  that  the  autiquc  world  kc])t  for  mighty  deeds  or  profound 
thoughts,  lias  exchanged  a  merely  masculine  for  a  truly  human  ideal.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  origin  rather  than  the  value  of  the  change  which  is  matter 
of  controversy,  and  here, no  doubtjthcrcis  room  formuchcontroversy.  For 
some  generations  before  Christ  lived,  but  still  more  unquestionably  after 
He  died,  it  is  evident  that  the  ideal  cf  goodness  must  have  undergone  a 
change,  whatever  its  nature.  The  object  of  ancient  virtue  had  perished, 
patriotic  devotion  was  as  impossible  in  the  first  century  as  filial  devotion 
is  at  the  age  of  three-score  and  ten,  and  into  the  vacuum  thus  created 
another  flood  of  duty  must  arise.  The  life  of  the  State  was  withering 
into  its  long  winter,  what  remained  fresh  and  vigorous  was  the  kingdom 
that  is  within.  The  individual  no  longer  formed,  in  any  important 
sense,  the  part  of  a  wholcj  what  then  was  he  when  he  stood  alone  ?  The 
immortal  being — or  that  which  had  seemed  immortal- — which  had  carried 
forward  the  imaginative  sympathies  of  a  citizen  of  Athens  or  Sparta, 
satisfying  the  longing  of  the  human  heart  for  some  permanent  and 
stable  reality  on  which  to  rest  in  thought  amid  the  whirl  of  fugitive 
interests — this  too  had  perished.  Was  there  no  other  immortality  ?  It 
is  the  part  of  the  mere  Historian  to  declare  that  these  questions  found 
their  answer  in  the  wonls  of  one  who  held  aloof  from  all  political 
movement,  Mho  taught  that  'Mhe  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  and 
who  was  believed  to  have  risen  from  the  dead.  Hut  were  it  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  importance  of  this  teaching,  that  a  spirit  altogether  in 
harmony  with  it  should  be  shown  to  exist  among  those  who  had  either  never 
heard  it,  or  who  had  rejected  it,  the  claim  could  never  have  been 
made.  ITie  new  ideal  had  exponents  wlio  were  ignorant,  probably  of 
the  name,  certainly  of  the  character,  of  Christ,  and  the  most  interesting 
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of  these,  to  our  miud^  is  the  writer  best  known — it  may  almost  be  said 
](Dowii  solely — as  the  chronicler  of  those  events  and  characters  which 
have  made  illustrious  the  world  that  belongs  to  the  old  ideal.  The 
combinfttion  seems  of  itself  a  claim  for  more  attention  than  has  been 
paid  to  one-half  the  writings  of  Plutarch. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  a  claim  for  more  attention 
than  has  been  paid  to  any  writing  of  Plutarch's.  The  name  of  uo 
other  Greek  writer  is  so  familiar  to  all  moderns.  The  "  breviary  "  of 
Montaigne,  the, mine  of  Shakespeare,  the  "pasture  for  great  souls"  of 
Madame  Roland,  he  may  almost  be  called  the  interpreter  of  Greece 
and  Home  to  modcru  Europe.  And  his  fame  is  not  eonfiued  to  those 
who  arc  able  to  profit  by  this  introduction.  AVhcn  Dickens  makes  one  of 
his  female  characters  describe  her  arduous  circumstances  in  the  assertion 
thiit  *'  she  had  need  of  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  or  a  Plutarch,^'  he  affords 
us  n  lively  image  of  the  extent  of  the  radiance  which  fades  into  this 
twilight.  Nevertheless,  we  venture  to  believe  that  Plutarch  the  bio- 
grapher would  be  more  truly  appreciated  if  Plutarch  the  moralist  were  less 
forgotten.  His  sympatliy  with  the  heroic  ideal  of  the  classical  world  would 
be  felt  as  a  finer  thing,  if  it  were  seen  in  conjunction  with  his  sympathy 
for  the  saintly  ideal  of  the  Christian  world.  The  neglect  of  this  half  of  his 
ailerauce  is  strange^  though  it  is  not  inexplicable.  Plutarch  is  an  ex- 
tremely diffuse  writer,  he  has  written  a  treatise  against  garrulitVj  but,  like 
many  another  moralist,  has  supplied  us  with  plentiful  illustrations  of  his 
own  warnings.  TIic  suspicion  that  this  is  true  of  his  biographies  must  be 
confessed,  we  believe,  as  an  individual  heresy,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
his  essays  arc  much  less  readable  from  his  redundancy  of  expression, 
evidently  a  much  greater  hindrance  to  a  preacher  than  to  an  annalist,  and 
if  it  is  owing  to  this  defect  that  we  can  point  to  only  a  single  quotation 
from  writings  so  full  of  interest  (the  well-known  saying  on  atheism  and 
superstition  quoted  by  Bacon,  that  he,  Plutarch,  would  rather  have  his 
existence  denied,  than  be  called  vindictive  and  passionate),  Plutarch's 
fate  as  a  moral  teacher  is  a  much  greater  lesson  against  garrulity  than 
Iiis  precepts  are.  Still  we  arc  surprised  that  Dr.  Trench's  delightful 
little  volume  should  iiffbrd  the  only  instance  we  can  call  to  mind  (as 
far  as  our  own  country  goes)  of  any  attempt  to  give  him  his  rights  on 
this  head  j  aud  it  is  the  aim  of  the  following  essay  to  make  some  con- 
tribution towards  filling  the  blank,  and  exhibiting  the  chronicler  of 
Greece  and  Rome  as  the  unconscious  preacher  of  Christian  morality. 

He  might  easily  have  been  the  conscious  preacher  of  Christian 
morality.  He  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the  Christian  world.  The  world 
through  his  descriptions  of  which  he  is  known  to  all  time  was  to  him 
much  what  it  is  to  us,  a  mighty  world  which  had  reached  its  consum- 
mation, and  which  he  might  survey  through  the  intervening  atmosphere 
of  a  different  age.  Its  great  events  aud  characters  were  seen  by  tlic 
light  of  history,  not  of  politics.  Wc  cannot  contemplate  the  characters 
of  our  civil  wars  as  he  contemplated  those  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome. 
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The  distance  wliich  separates  us  from  Palklantl  and  Kliotj  may  be  repre- 
sented Ly  the  lioura  between  moruiug  atid  uoou.  The  distance  which 
separated  Plutarch  from  Cicsav  and  Pom[)cy,  almost  as  short  iu  the  reckon- 
ing- of  cJironoIogVj  must  be  figured  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  Plutarch 
belonged  to  tliat  new  dayj  the  whole  of  life  is  seen  by  him  in  the  light  of  its 
dawn.  But  tlie  only  passage  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  suspect  a 
reference  to  (-'hristianity  is  a  vague  warning  aj^ainst  foreign  supersti- 
tions, and  tlie  negative  testimony  here  is  surely  sufficient.  He  who  treated 
of  au]>cralition8  of  Divine  Justice,  of  the  Cessation  of •  Oracles  and  of 
Virtue  and  Vice,  all  wltliin  a  few  score  of  years  from  the  arrival  of  St. 
Paul  at  Korae,  and  shoivcd  no  sign  of  any  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
could  not  possibly  have  known  more  of  it  than  the  mere  name,  if  he 
knew  as  much  as  that.  His  moral  treatises  form  an  opportunity  for 
defending  Christianity,  or  attacking  it.  He  who  did  neltlicr  must  surely 
have  known  it,  if  he  knew  it  at  idl,  as  some  insignificant  and  cphcmerat 
variation  of  Judaism,  not  worth  separate  notice. 

Tins  indiiterencc  lo,  or  ignorance  ofj  tlic  new  faith,  in  men  who  were 
apparently  best  fitted  to  receive  it,  is  a  striking  characleristic  of  the 
days  of  Plutarch.      His  maturity  seems  to  have  coincided  with  such  an 
ebb  iu  the  influence  of  Christianity  as  forms  a  stage  in  most  strong 
influences.     A  long  life  might  have  been  passed  in  vainly  watching  for 
some  sign  that  the  new  faith  was  to  conquer  tlie  world.      When  Pliny 
wrote  to  Trajan  early  in  the  second  century  (when  Plutarch,  however, 
must  have  been  already  an  old  man]  for  directions  as  to  his  dealings 
with    the    perplexing    sectaries^   Christianity    was  ^Mready   a  subject  of 
attention  to  these  who  ftdt  no  sympathy  witji  it,  and  eighty  years  later, 
when  Clement  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  it 
was  sitill  thankful  for  tolerance.      An  attentive  observer  of  the  course  of 
hnmaij  thought  might  almost  have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  conclude  that 
the  faith  which  had   been   stationary    for  so  long  ati  interval  was  soon 
destined  to  be  retrograde.      This  pause  in  its  growtli  seems  the  more  sur- 
prising (though  perhaps  iu  reality  it  is  partly  e,\phiiued  by  the  fact)  when 
we  remember  that  llie  century  which  it  occupies  was  eminently  religious. 
Everything  that  is  familiar  to  the  superficial  student  of  the  time — themedi- 
tatious  of  i\Iarcus  AurcHus,  for  iiistiiucCj  or  the  sayings  of  Epictctus — is 
btampedwithan  imprcssof  reverential  submission  to  superiorand  beneficent 
power.  The  Voltaire  of  the  age — Luciau — unlike  his  eighteenth  century 
brother,  stands  alone,  a  solitary  mocker,  amid  a  world  of  believers.      A 
vagucmystic  pictypcrvadcs  the  atmosphere  of  literature — "nr*c  thcosophie 
niaise   ct   creusc,"  Kenan    calls  it;    we   would  describe   it   as   a  devout 
Deism,  corabiucd   with  a  mystic  dcmonology.      All   the  serious  thought 
of  the  day,  and   indeed  much  that  is   not  serious,  hears  witness  to  a 
deep-seated  sense  of  moral  disease,  which  stands   in    the  closest  relation 
to  the  idea  of  redemption.   In  such  an  age  it  would  have  seemed  natural 
that  a   faith    teaching    a   divine   clement   in    humanity,  and    a  human 
element  in  man,  should  have  made   rapid  progress.     The  new  life  that 
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r*a  misapplication  of  the  liealing  art  of  the  soul  as  would  be  made  of  the 
f  BurRical  art*  "  by  a  patient  who  should  fly  the  surgeou's  hands  after  the 
Ffirst  iuciaion,  without  suScring  him  to  bind  up  the  wound,  forcing  the 
ilealer  to  inflict  nothing  hut  pain.  For  it  is  not  only  the  wound  of 
•^^TclcphuSj"  pursues  our  loquacious  Preacher^  quitting,  as  is  his  wont,  a 
good  illustration  for  one  much  inferior — "  it  is  not  only  the  wound  of 
tTelephus  which,  as  Euripides  says,  is  healed  by  filings  of  the  spear  which 
rtaused  it  The  word  that  wounds  is  in  Pliilosophy  also  the  word  that 
fneals.^'  At  the  risk  of  copying  our  Philosopher  in  this  tendency  to 
ppoil  a  truth  by  redundant  illustration,  we  must  find  space  for  a  fine 
Mraage  whicli  Uaron  Munchausen,  let  us  suppose,  has  pillaged  from  him. 
"The  teaching  of  the  philosopher  is  not  to  be  appreciated  at  first.  It 
ris  the  revealing  inHucnee  of  age  whicli  niuait  expound  to  the  hearer  the 
Iftrue  import  of  that  which  he  has  learnt  in  early  life.  We  are  told/'  by 
ji  eertaiu  Antiphanes,  whoever  he  was, "  of  a  town  where  the  cold  was  so 
finteuse  that  the  words  spoken  in  winter  were  audible  only  with  returning 
fwarmth.  Thus  it  is  with  the  teaching  which  falls  on  immature  cars.  It 
Pwill  sound  in  those  very  cars  under  a  different  moral  atmosphere."  We  arc 
pash  in  recalling  to  the  reader's  recollection,  by  this  translation  from  one 
rJbf  the  least  polished  of  writers,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Dr. 
pTewman's  wntiiigs.  But  the  truth  expressed  in  this  parable  of  the  frozen 
pound — the  words  that  await  n  moral  thaw  between  their  quitting  the 
ppeakcr's  lips  and  reaching  the  hearer's  cars — this  surely  is  one  of  those 
►Vhich  at  all  times  roust  find  a  welcome  alike  from  hearts  oppressed  by  a 
pense  of  deafness  all  around  them,  and  those  that  ache  under  the  heavier 
f^Oad  of  thauks  that  must  in  this  world  remain  unspoken  for  ever. 

'  We  are  vividh'  reminded,  in   transcribing  this  picture  of  the  moral 

l^eacher,  that  tlte  idea  in  this  closely  individual    aspect  was  altogether  a 

pew  one.     We  discern  in  it  the  ignorance  characteristic  of  incomplete 

ifexperience.     We  feel  as  we  read  this  description  of  the  "surgery  of  the 

soul"  that  it  is   not   an  art   for  any  human  l>eing  to  profess,  however 

*much  under   peculiar   circumstances   he   may    be  forced  to  [practise  it. 

IThe  bcBt  physician  of  the  soul — surely  we  have  all  realisicd  the  paradox — 

'is  he  who  knows  Icaet  of  the  patient's  case.  Words  borne  on  the  breath  of 

ftome  ehance  gale  will   plant   themselves   firmly  in   the  soil  when  tho&o 

•which  came  from  the  planter's  hand  would  fall  on  the  rock.     But  this^ 

must  have  been  umch  leas  the^ase  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.     This 

individual  moral  life  thus  preached   and   taught  was  a   new  thing,  and 

men  were  hungry  for  it.     The   world  was  blank    and  empty.     In  that 

dim,  sad  age,  Avhcn   the  ohl  faiths  were  dead,  when  the   great  object  of 

ancient  life  had  vanished   and   the  objects  of  modern  life  were  as  yet 

below  the  horizon,  when  the  question.  Is  life  worth  living  ?  would  have 

had  more  significance  than  even  in   our  own  day,  and  the  epidemic  of 

suicide  gave  it  a   forcible   answer,  Plutarch's  endeavour  to  soothe  with 

gentle  wisdom  the  hearts  that  fainted  or  throbbed  around  him,  might 

•  *'  De  Recta  Audiendi  Raiionc,"  c.  Itf 
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The  advice,  it  may  be  said,  is  suitable  rather  to  the  parent  or  teacher 
thau  to  the  frieud.  It  is  true  that  the  friend  is  contemplated  as  the 
teacher,  and  while  it  may  be  doubted  whether  one  who  disregarded  no 
caution  here  given  would  ever  be  felt  impertinent  or  intrusive,  we  must 
confess  that  there  is  something  that  strikes  a  modern  reader  as  over 
didactic  in  the  relation  thus  presupposed.  But  we  repeat,  this  is 
because  friendship,  as  a  gpiriiual  relation,  is  something  new.  Turn 
back  to  the  earlier  treatise,  though  it  is  full  of  sentences  that  seem  to 
gather  up  the  most  precious  recollections  of  years,  and  affect  the  reader 
often  like  a  record  of  his  own  saddest  or  sweetest  experience,  still,  as 
compared  with  this,  there  is  something  external  about  it.  It  is  not  a 
Telation  in  which  man  is  conceived  of  as  ministering  to  his  fellow  man 
otherwise  than  in  outwartl  things.  Men  were  to  choose  the  worthy, 
not  to  raise  the  unworthy.  Their  love  was  to  be  attracted  by  excellence, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  riveted  by  need.  There  was  in  the  world 
no  belief  in  a  Saviour. 

If  friendship  is  changed  by  this  belief,  enmity,  we  may  say,  is  abolished 
by  it.  *'  If  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?"  is  almost 
repeated  in  one  passage  of  the  treatise,  "  How  to  receive  advantage 
from  enemies."  "  It  is  not  so  much  noble  to  confer  benefits  on  those 
who  love  us  as  ignoble  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  but  to  pass  over  an 
occasion  of  revenge,  to  show  meekness  and  forbearance  to  an  enemy,  to 
pity  him  in  distress,  to  bring  help  to  him  in  need — these  are  acts 
which  attract  love  from  all  but  the  hopelessly  unloving."*  Tliese 
things  are,  it  may  be  objected,  easy  enough  to  say  !  They  are  easy 
enough  to  say  for  those  who  have  heard  them  said  from  their  earliest 
years  no  doubt,  but  the  beauty  of  such  an  ideal  as  is  here  suggested 
was  almost  as  much  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  ancients  as  the  beauty 
of  wild  scenery,  and  they  who  first  opened  tlieir  eyes  to  it  had  as  much 
originality  as  if  they  had  been  the  first  to  discern  the  grandeur  of  the 
Alps.  M'c  do  not  probably  need,  in  order  to  act  up  to  this  ideal,  a 
greater  moral  energy  than  they  wanted  to  discern  it. 

We  will  here  add  a  specially  characteristic,  thougli  it  may  seem  a 
trivial,  instance  of  this  modem  ideal  in  the  page  of  our  philosopher,  an 
instance  which  is  so  deeply  wrought  into  our  whule  moral  constitution 
that  we  have  a  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  any  huraau  standard 
which  did  not  imply  it.  let  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  modesty 
was  not  a  classical  virtue.  It  is  a  word,  \vc  believe,  which,  as  wc  use 
it,  would  have  had  no  meaning  for  an  ancient  Greek  (aiSuc  has  a 
different,  though  an  allied  meaning),  and  Plutarch,  when  he  would 
describe  it,  is  driven  to  more  than  his  usual  cumbrousness  as  he  advises 
us  *'  How  to  praise  oueself,  without  raising  a  grudge  against  oneself.'* 
Tlie  recipe  does  not,  wc  confess,  strike  us  as  very  valuable,  but  it  con- 
tains some  very  good  advice  against  praising  oneself  at  all.  "  AVe 
are,"  says  our  teacher,  with  a  true  seusc  of  good-breeding,  '^  put 
"  **Do  luimicorum  Uttlitatc/'  a  0.  J 
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in  an  embarrassing  position  by  a  person  who  praises  himself.  His 
hearer  has  often  to  choose  between  nngracioiia  silence  and  insincere 
assent,  for  in  such  a  case  even  silence  becomes  ungracious."*  "  Besides 
the  dispraise  of  another  always  seems  implied  by  the  praise  of  ourselves. 
Ft  is  well  therefore  to  avoid  speaking  of  ourselves,  except  for  some 
large  object,  either  for  ourselves  or  another  person.'^f  The  modern 
world  breathes  in  that  atmosphere.  Modesty  is  no  more  than  the 
mere  symbol  of  humility — often  its  empty  symbol.  But  till  the  thing 
was  desired,  men  were  not  careful  for  the  appearance.  Plutarch's  value 
for  the  reality  is  what  most  makes  us  feel  him  a  representative  of 
nnconscious  Christianity.  Wc  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
set  before  the  reader  in  non-ecclesiastical  Greek  so  much  expressed 
admiration  of  meekness  (Tr^aorrjr)  from  any  other  writer  whatever. 
His  authorities  are  sometimes  odd  enough  ;  the  Bible  was  never  cited 
more  inappropriately,  we  should  say  (though  the  assertion  be  a  bold  one), 
than  the  Greek  poets  are  by  their  earnest  student  in  this  case.  From 
tliem,  he  assures  us,  we  may  derive  equanimity  in  disaster,  and  meekness 
under  opprobrium,  "  so  that  scoffs,  jeers,  and  insults  may  be  met  by  us 
without  pcrturbatiou.''t  We  arc  afraid  the  promise  would  turn  out  as 
litlle  capable  of  fultilmcnt  as  that  of  tcnching  u^  a  graceful  method  of 
self-eulogium  !  But  the  thing  that  Plutarch  means,  the  mysterious 
sense  of  a  Nemesis  for  all  i)resumptuous  arrogance,  is  actually  present 
at  least  in  the  Greek  drama,,  and  it  seems  to  us  very  characteristic  of 
the  new  spirit  which  Plutarch  represents,  that  he  cxaggeraten  the 
remote  connection  in  which  this  feeling  stands  to  a  true  humility.  He 
must  have  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  humility  to  feel  that 
the  Greek  temperance  was  valuable  mainly  as  far  as  it  is  related  to  a 
(pinlity  which  a  true  Greek  would  have  despised. 

Plutarch's  sense  of  the  blessings  of  friendship,  and  the  dangers  by 
which  they  are  beset, — especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  what 
has  been  said  as  to  his  relation  to  a  modern  ideal, — would  prepare  us  to 
find  in  Iiim  an  equal  appreciation  of  the  deepest  and  closest  of  human 
bonds,  and  the  expectation  would  be  strengthened  by  the  beautiful 
letter  to  his  wife  on  the  death  of  tlieir  child,  which  proves  him  to 
have  known  that  relation  under  its  most  endearing  aspect.  AA'^e  must 
confess,  however,  that  the  "  conjugal  precepts  **  show  more  of  the  low 
stondanl  of  an  age  than  the  high  standard  of  an  individual.  Yet  the 
new  ideal  of  life  shows  itself  even  here  in  the  position  given  to  the 
woman,  who  is  to  be  instructed  by  her  husband  in  all  things  divine,§ 
and  to  be  commanded  by  him  "  not  ns  a  slave  by  a  master,  but  as  the 
body  by  the  spirit. "||  Plutarcli  is  the  first  to  protest  against  that  theory 
which  in  allotting  the  woman  a  lower  standard  than  the  man  gave  her 
the  position  of  a  slave^  though  he  did  not  of  course  see  the  full  scope 
of  hifl  protest.     "  Virtue  differs  in  man  and  woman,^'  he  8ay8,1[  "  just 


•  "  De  so  Tp«am/'  &c  ,  c.  1.         t  Ihid.  c.  22. 
I  **CoQJYigftliA  Prawpta,"  48.        \  ibid.  33. 
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in  no  other  var.   It  is  not  one  tliinff 
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and  saotber  in  smb.  Tfcnv  n  bat  one  rirtoe  for  all  komau 
Use  datm  fi>r  one  ball  tbe  net  to  participate  in  tbe  dutaet 
of  SDotber  implies  a  mmA  vofaler  kind  ofeqnali^  tban  doea  anr  claim 
to  participate  io  equal  r%bts.  We  caaiiol  bere  wboTIf  pass  orer  another 
dain  in  wUch  Phitarcb  stands  akjne,*  not  onlr  in  Lis  age,  bat  in  the 
nxteen  centitnca  vbicb  followed  it.  Not  a  tingle  roice  before  bim^  or 
for  all  that  period  after  bim,  was  ever  raised  for  those  who  could  not 
ple^  for  tbemselTcsL  He  eonsidered  not  onlj  the  rights  of  tbe  weaker 
bfllf  of  homanitj,  bat  tbe  ri^ts  of  the  beings  weaker  than  Lunranttr. 
Nothing  gives  os  a  stronger  sense  of  bis  moral  originalitv.  Thiuk  of  all 
the  thoosands  of  years  daring  wbicb  good  men  and  Christians  watched 
die  soderingB  of  animals  with  absolate  indifference,  and  remcmbor  that 
be  was  tbe  solitary  advocate  in  tbe  world  of  Greek  ciTilizatiou  for  those,  „ 
who  conld  make  no  appeal  for  tbemadrcsc  ^H 

If  Plutarch's  conjugal  idea  is  disappointing,  his  views  as  to  the  bond 
of  kindred  have  never,  we  will  venture  to  saj,  been  surpassed  for  a  lofty 
standard  of  mutnal  claim,  and  subtle  discernment  of  common  difficulties. 
Friendship  indeed  was  to  him  but  ''the  shadow  of  kindred,"  a  descri 
lion  illustrated  by  his  own  happy  experience — the  possession  of 
loving  friend  in  his  brother  Timon,  commemomtcd  in  bis  essay  on 
"  Fraternal  Love,"  exhibiting  the  disasters  of  brotherhood  against  the 
background  of  memories,  from  which  his  warnings  borrow  nothing. 
We  will  ventnre  on  a  somewhat  lengthy  set  of  e.^tracts  from  an  essay 
BO  interesting,  at  all  events,  ns  a  chapter  of  hiography,  though  here  as 
elsewhere  we  have  aimed  at  large  condensation.  Let  Timon  of  Chero" 
nea  be  remembered  bv  the  side  of  Tfaemistocles  !  The  unknown  Greek 
has  been  sketched  for  us  by  the  same  hand  to  which  we  owe  the  por- 
traiture of  so  mauy  illustriuus  Greeks,  and  what  the  sketch  lacks  in 
detail  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  lovingness  of  touch  which 
suggests  it.  Surely  the  warnings  which  folloWj  if  they  had  less  interest 
of  their  o\ni,  might  be  perused  with  interest  as  commemorating  the 
brother  of  Plutarch.t  "  He  who  deserts  a  brother  is  as  one  who  cuts 
off  a  hand  or  foot."  "  Our  relations  to  the  passing  and  the  coming 
generation  alike  arc  poisoned  by  any  intermixture  of  enmity  here^ 
how  shall  we  reverence  our  parents  if  we  love  not  their  offspring  ? 
How  shall  we  win  reverence  from  our  children  if  we  exhibit  that  which 
of  all  else  Me  wish  them  to  avoid  ?  Our  care  to  avoid  all  discord 
here  should  ns  far  exceed  our  care  to  avoid  discoi'd  vitL  a  friend  as 
our  carefulness  for  the  living  organism  exceeds  that  over  a  mechanical 
M'ork.  This  may  indeed  be  repaired  if  it  he  injured,  and  the  breach  be 
as  if  it  Iiad  not  been  "  (though  elsewhere  Plutarch  fully  recognizes  a 
difliculty  which  can  seem   small  only  in  comparison  with  the  greatest)  ; 

•  Thia  svtnpftthy  u  uxpreaaej  dccidctlly,  tltouyh  not  always  logicftUy,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
*•  I'jiting  of  FioBh,"  but  there  arc  manifwit  iudicatious  of  it  in  many  oth«r  parts  of  his 
writinn. 
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Lt  that  oucc  subjeci  to  injury  if  it  be  agaiu  made  whole  ao  far  as  is 
possible,  jct  bears  for  ever  afterwards  a  aad  mcoiorial  in  the  imijerfect 
juncture,  and  the  visible  acar !  Aad  if  the  loss  be  &ual,  it  is  irreparable. 
The  lost  brother  can  no  more  be  replaced  than  the  lost  hand  or  eye."* 
"  But  suppose  we  are  unfortunate  iu  this  reflection,  what,  an  objector  may 
ask,  is  to  be  done?  Much  may  be  remembered  that  shall  keep  the 
relation  from  shipwreck  even  where  it  is  no  unmixed  source  of  blessing. 
The  imperfcctiou  that  adheres  to  all  human  relation  may  surely  be  borne 
most  easily  when  it  is  exhibited  in  one  whom  we  have  not  chosen. 
The  affection  that  is  founded  on  preference  may  be  cast  do^ra  by  dis- 
taste, but  that  which  merit  did  not  attract  demerit  need  not  repel. 
Can  we  not  overlook  those  faults  for  which  perhaps  our  own  pai*cuts 
arc  responsible  ?  "t  "  Aud  let  us  be  always  on  the  watch  to  spare  our 
parents  the  sight  of  evil  iu  their  children.  A  true  brother  will  even 
Accept  his  father's  anger  in  the  place  of  the  erring  one ;  be  will  exert 
himself  to  put  his  brothers  conduct  in  the  best  light,  and  6nd  that  excuse 
which  will  at  once  gladilcn  the  heart  of  a  father  (to  whom  nothing 
is  sweeter  than  defeat  iu  such  an  accusation)  and  restore  a  brother  to 
Lis  place. J  Towards  his  brother,  however,  his  demeanour  should  be 
diflerent,  tlic  earnest  defence  iu  absence  justifies  the  zealous  remon- 
strance to  the  face  of  the  olfeuder."^  "the  time  will  come  when  a 
common  sorrow  will  afford  a  close  bond  for  the  brothers,  but  let  them 
beware  of  the  day  of  iuhcritaueo  which  must  follow  the  day  of  bereave- 
ment. It  may  be  a  birthday  of  hatred,  it  may  be  a  new  birthday  of 
lore.  Let  the  favoured  brother,  in  such  a  day,  remember  the  noble 
deed  of  AthcDodorus,  who  not  only  divided  his  inheritance  afi"csh  with  a 
brother  whose  property  had  l)een  justly  confiscated,  but  bore  with  a  cheer- 
ful meekness  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  with  which  his  magnanimity 
was  met."  II  "  Let  him  recall,  then  and  always,  the  fame  of  the  Socratic 
Euclid  who  answered  his  brother's  clamorous  oath  that  he  would  be  avenged 
on  him,  '  And  may  I  perish  if  I  do  not  overcome  your  hatred,  and  force 
you  to  loA'c  me  again  as  at  first.'  "1[  "  Let  brothers  find  their  joy,  in  aJl 
occasions  of  strife,  iu  giving  rather  than  receiving  the  victory;  let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  their  wrath,  but  let  them  imitate  the  Pytha- 
goreans, who  would  never  fail  to  join  hands  at  the  close  of  a  day  of 
discord."**  "jVnd  let  us  beware  that  discord,  if  it  must  come,  shall  spring 
from  without.  Let  us  root  out  every  seed  of  bitterness  within ;  if  stnfe 
is  to  spring  up,  at  least  give  it  no  foothold  in  any  feeling  of  the  mind, 
and  beware  that  your  grievance  be  not  the  pretext  rather  than  the  cause 
of  your  division  from  one  whom  you  have  ceased  to  love/'tt 

Does  it  not  light  up  the  page  of  history  to  know  that  at  its  darkest 
Lour  {and  the  above  may  possibly  have  been  written  under  Domitiau) 
it  was  possible  to  aspire  after  such  an  ideal  as  is  here  set  forth  ?  Amid 
the  weariness  and  the  horror  of  a  decaying  world  there  was,  we  see — 
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aiidj  if  then,  surely  always — place  for  the  meek  pieties  of  domestic 
affection,  and  the  placid  happiness  of  mutual  and  warm  regard.  We 
would  have  that  essay  bound  up  with  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal,  as 
painting  the  two  aspects  discernible  in  the  same  era,  according  to  the 
eyes  that  saw  it. 

We  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  foregoing  extracts  that  human  relation 
was  not  more  precious  to  any  human  being  that  ever  livedj  than  to 
Plutarch.  But  it  wps  not  alone  enough  to  explain  life  to  him.  At 
its  best,  it  was  to  him  but  an  imperfect  reflection  of  that  deepest  relation 
in  which  alone  the  spirit  could  find  entire  repose.  This  relation  is  the 
keynote  of  his  thought.  His  was  not  an  original  or  philosophic  mind^ 
and  in  gathering  up  tbc  various  expressions  of  devout  trust  in  this 
unseen  companion,  we  must  not  expect  more  than  gleams  of  a  pure  but 
not  steady  radiance.  They  are  continually  obscured  by  his  tendency 
to  diffuseness,  on  no  subject  is  it  more  fatal  not  to  know  where  to  stop 
than  on  this,  and  his  words  always  overflow.  Perhaps,  therefore,  his 
thoughts  appear  to  more  advantage  in  detached  extracts  than  in  their 
original  context — a  sure  condemnation  as  far  as  literary  value  is  con- 
cerned. Yet  a  representative  of  the  unconscious  Christianity  which 
may  have  proved  often  a  preparation  for  conscious  ('hristianity,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  its  substitute,  may  claim  an  interest  that  is  independent 
of  literary  value.  We  find  scattered  up  and  down  in  these  miscellaneous 
essays  all  that  we  should  associate  with  the  idea  of  Christianity  which 
ia  nut  directly  historical.  Of  the  events  which  the  word  recalls,  Plutarch, 
to  judge  from  his  writings,  was  entirely  iguoraut,  but  all  the  principles 
whi(  l»  it  suggests — all  iu  it  that  is  independent  of  time — is  set  forth  in  these 
writings^  not,  indeed,  in  any  coherent  scheme,  but  iu  bi"okcu  outbursts 
of  heartfelt  utterance,  as  it  is  elsewhere  (so  it  seems  to  us)  only  by  the 
great  masters  of  Christian  thought.  The  ideas  of  man's  corruption,  of  a 
Saviour,  of  "  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  conieth  into  the 
world,"  explaining  man  to  himself  and  revealing  to  him  his  own  true 
self,  hidden  beneath  the  siirface  of  appearances — this  idea  is  suggested 
by  some  words  of  Plutarch's,  as  by  hardly  any  others  out  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  in  some  ways  his  thoughts  iu  this  direction  appear  to 
us  especially  fitted  for  our  time.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  his  protest 
against  a  Kchool  of  his  day,  whose  teaching  is  made  familiar  to  us  by 
its  record  in  the  most  striking  verse  that  ever  was  made  the  vehicle  of 
philosophy:* — "Those  who  think  nothing  comes  to  us  from  the  gods 
deprive  prosperity  of  its  joy,  and  adversity  of  its  solace,  they  attempt  to 
console  us  as  one  who  in  a  storm  nt  sea  should  assure  his  fellow  sufferers, 
'The  ship  has  no  pilot,  the  Dioscuri  do  nothing  against  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  need  trouble  no  one,  for  the  ship 
will  soon  be  engulfed  or  shattered,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  emo- 
tion and  all  sensation.'  Your  consolation  to  the  storm-tossed  mariner 
ia,  that  shipwreck  is  close  at   hand  !"     Docs  Plutarch  here  answer  the 

*  *■  l>U|»bUtiono  auavitcr,"  ftc,  c.  2.3.  It  might  be  read  tlir^ughotib  aa  an  answer  bo  Lucrctiua. 
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Epicureans  or  writers  familiar  to  our  own  time?  The  passage  we  have 
quoted  is  not  the  only  one  which  suggests  the  question.  We  feel  the 
atmosphere  yet  more  modern  when  we  come  upon  his  assertion  of  man's 
immortality.  His  sense  of  divine  justice  is  supported  by  the  conviction 
of  tlie  fragmentary  character  of  all  that  we  see  of  liuman  fate  in  this 
world,  his  hope  for  a  development  of  all  that  we  achieve  or  suffer  here 
which  shall  make  it  explicable.  "  Does  it  follow  from  the  fact  of  God's 
attention  to  every  human  being  tlmt  the  soul  survives  the  body?"  asks 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue  on  divine  justice.  "  Grod/'  he 
is  answered,  '*  is  a  pursuer  of  trifles  if  He  makes  so  much  of  creatures  in 
whom  there  is  nothing  permanent  and  steadfast,  nothing  which  resembles 
Himself,  but  who  are,  as  Homer  says,  the  withering  foliage  of  the  day. 
For  Him  to  spend  liis  care  on  creatures  such  as  these  would  be  to 
imitate  those  who  make  gardens  in  oyster  shells."*  The  image  seems 
to  ua  a  fine  and  original  one.  Goethe  has  used  one  closely  allied  to  it 
iu  bis  criticism  of  Hamlet.  A  mighty  purpose  in  the  human  soul,  he 
says,  is  like  an  oak  planted  in  a  china  vase,  the  vessel  must  be.  shattered 
by  the  expansion  of  the  seed  withiu.  AVe  feel  our  prosaic  writer  here 
the  tnicr  poet  of  the  two.  No  image,  it  seems  to  us,  could  better  gather 
np  all  tJiat  is  suggested  when  we  limit  man's  existence  to  the  narrow 
period  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave  than  this  picture  of  a  growing 
germ  doomed  to  wither  undeveloped  as  soon  as  the  brittle  and  narrow 
e&cloKTire  is  broken  or  filled.  Flutarch  believed  in  an  immortality  of 
great  names  and  great  deeds,  he  is  one  of  those  who  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  "great  invisible  choir"  whose  music  ho  has  helped  us 
to  bear.  To  this  immortality  in  the  memory  of  those  who  treasure  up 
all  recollection  of  the  illustrious  dead  he  has  in  his  best  known  works 
rendered  cmpliatic  testimony,  he  at  least  will  not  be  charged  with  any 
tendency  to  underrate  that  self-survival  in  which  from  the  narrow  bounds 
of  three  or  four  score  years  streams  a  light  that  traverses  undiramcd 
the  space  of  a  hundred  generations.  But  for  him  this  immortality  was 
but  a  poor  mockery,  if  it  was  the  only  iraratjrtality.  The  creator  of 
Lycnrgns  and  Pericles  was  a  triHer,  if  all  that  remained  of  his  work, 
in  the  age  of  Plutarch,  was  the  memories  that  Plutarch  had  done 
ao  much  to  perpetuate.  It  was  much,  if  it  was  a  small  part,  of  their 
immortality.     It  shrank  to  uothing,  it  it  was  the  whole. 

If  Plutarch  grasped,  with  no  uncertain  apprehension,  that  idea  of  a 
participation  in  the  Divine  nature  which  is  an  implicit  belief  in  man's 
immortality,  he  discerned  with  no  less  clearness  the  dark  shadow  by 
trhicb  man's  immortality  is  blurred  and  chequered,  lie  saw  the  life 
through  death,  but  he  felt  the  death  in  life.  Man  only  learnt  what 
true  existence  meant  (so  he  reasoned)  as  lie  approached  God.  From 
all  other  things,  ourselves  included,  we  gain  an  apprehension  only  of 
the  perishable  fugitive  element,  the  change,  the  death  which  as  it  were 
dilutes    all    being,   except   that  which  is  divine.      "  We  fleeting   and 
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unccrtnin   beingSj    whose   life   is   mingled   Tvith   death,  whose  joys   and 
loves  arc  subject  to  coutinual  vicissitudes,  so  that  not  cvcu  our  hest  self 
has  any  element  of  permanence — we,  various  as  we  are  in  our  complex 
tangle  of  attributes,  are  to  find   repose   aud  stability   in  turniug   our 
thoughts  towards  one  whom  alone  wc  can  address   '  Thou   art.'      Birth 
aud  death  make  up  our  being  :  He  inhabits  that  unchanged  eternity  in 
which  past  aud  present  lose  their  meaning,  filling  it  with  au  everlasting 
now,  and  with  that  oneness  which  is  the  test  of  true  existence.''*     The 
last  words  bring  to  the  reader's  ear  dim  echoes  of  Platonic  and  Pytha- 
gorean teaching,  butif  tlie  thought  be  not  origiual  to  Plutarchj  there  is 
a  profound  apprehension   of  tlic  deepest  problem   of  pliilosophy   in  his 
conviction    that    we   learn  the   very    meaning   of  Oneness  from  our 
knowledge    of    God.      Wc    would    join    that    assertion    to   one    which, 
apparently  its  opposite,  seems  to  us  to  give  its  full  mcauing.     *'  God," 
he  says  elsewhere,  *^^  cannot  exercise  justice  or  love  towards  Kimself, 
there  must  therefore  be  other  divine  beings,  who  are  the  olijcct  of  Hi 
justice  aiid  His  love. "t     A  mere  creature,  he  felt,  could  not  suffice 
explain  the  cliaracter  of  an  eternal  being — an  eternal  love  must  need  an 
eternal  object.     No  heathen,  it  seems  to  us,  ever  came  nearer  to  the 
apprehension  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  mystery  of  a  Sou  of  God. 

And  the  human  side  of  this  faith,  the  trust  in  a  being  so  close  to 
each  of  us,  that  to  every  man  he  reveals  the  trne  Self,  while  dclivcrinj 
him  from  the  crowd  of  passing  desires  that  obscure  it — this  also  i«^ 
expressed  by  him,  almost  in  the  very  words  of  St.  John  :  '*  As  each  quits 
the  control  of  pareuts  or  teachers  he  is  called  ou  to  exchange  an 
earthly  for  a  Divine  guide,^^  receiving  ns  a  ruler  that  Divine  Word  iu 
obedience  to  whom  consists  true  freedom.  "  For  those  only  live  as 
they  desire,  whose  mind  is  thus  enlightened  as  to  what  they  should 
desire  j  in  all  beside,  AviU  is  a  poor  and  ignoble  thing,  audthe  herald  of 
much  repentance,"!  Apart  from  this  Divine  emancipation  man  is  not 
only  incomplete  and  feeble,  but  entangled  iu  the  meshes  of  eril.  But 
the  very  magnitude  of  our  disease  conceals  it  from  ourselves.  "If 
thou  wouldst  look  within,  oh  man,  thou  woiddst  find  a  treasury  of 
varied  ill,  not  imported  from  without,  but  innate  and  indigenous.  But 
it  is  not  with  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  as  with  those  of  the  body,  which 
he  who  endures  recognizes  ;  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  these  is  that 
they  are  bom  unconsciously  ;  reason  being  sound,  perceives  the  ills  of 
the  body,  but  has  no  insight  whert  itself  is  the  part  afllicted,"§  Thus 
we  are  incompetent  to  be  physicians  to  each  other,  aud  must  look  for 
healing  from  elsewhere.  Bound  in  the  chains  of  evil,  man  cannot 
deliver  his  brother  from  them,  cannot  rise  to  that  vision  of  hope  with- 
out which  the  effort  to  deliver  is  impossible.  But  to  one  who  is  apart 
from  all  pollution  of  evil,  no  evil  is  incurable.     "  Human  punishment 


•  "DeEi  apud  Delj-lioe,"  c.  18.  1!>.  17.  +  Hid.  c.  20. 

X  *'  T>e  Tleota  Katinne,"  Ac.  c.  I. 
i  "  Aoiiai  DO  an  Coqioria  Atfeotiouea  not  pejoree  f^  o.  2-4. 
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never  was  a  time  when  the  great  masters  of  fiction  were  so  consciously 
mediators  between  philosophy  and  the  world,  and  this  conscious  aim 
may  indeed  be  made  a  reproach  to  our  literature  from  certain  points  of 
view,  but  they  are  not  points  of  view  with  which  Plutarch  would  have 
had  any  sympathy.  The  moral  aspect  of  literature,  as  of  history,  was 
that  which  interested  him.  lie  evidently  saw  clearly  that  literature  can 
embody  the  teaching  of  philoaophy,  as  history  cannot.  He  must  have 
felt,  after  all  his  eiforts  to  paint  the  great  characters  of  the  ages  which 
had  preceded  his  own,  how  one  touch  of  Homer  had  mure  revealing 
power  than  all  the  works  of  the  historians  he  had  studied  so  carefully. 
He  only  who  creates  can  fully  reveaL  As  we  follow  an  actual  career 
we  see  only  a  small  pai't  of  its  moral  significance,  and  all  biography, 
all  at  least  which  enters  in  the  woild  of  heroic  action,  contains  an  em- 
phatic warning  against  any  premature  application  of  a  moral  standard. 
He  who  has  to  ask  at  every  turn.  How  did  these  events  actually  happen? 
and  who  tiuds  the  answer  to  this  question  a  difficult  and  arduous  one,  is 
slow  to  take  up  that  office  of  interpretation  between  philosophy  and  the 
Avorld  whicli  bclonga  by  its  very  nature  to  him  who  describes  events 
which  group  themselves  around  ideas,  who  deduces  tlie  fact  from  the 
thought.  How  much  of  our  moral  standard  is  moulded  by  the  great 
masters  of  imaginative  portraiture  I  What  we  shall  pity,  what  form  of 
evil  shall  stir  indignation,  what  form  Khali  be  imprinted  ou  our  minds 
in  connection  with  all  that  makes  it  excusable,  what  ideal  shall  be 
li{;litcd  up  by  the  glow  of  vivid  colouring,  what  picture  of  guilt  shall  be 
made  the  object  of  most  vigorous  recoil — all  these  questions,  to  answer 
which  would  be  the  highest  aim  of  the  moral  philosopher,  are  solved  by 
every  great  creative  genius.  He  directs  otir  sympathies,  he  rules  our 
aspirations,  he  gives  shape  to  our  llecting  cflbrts  at  moral  deeisiou,  and 
lifts  the  portal  between  the  conscience  and  the  imagination  for  the 
entrance  of  friend  or  foe.  Mighty  and  immeasurable  respousibility  I 
would  that  every  one  on  whom  it  lies  could  receive  the  warning  of  the 
gentle  preacher,  so  much  his  inferior  in  genius,  wlio  would  waken 
him  to  his  high  vocation,  and  call  upon  him  to  bring  his  vast  reinforce- 
ment to  the  side  of  goodness  and  purity,  in  that  great  battle  which  last* 
from  age  to  age 

JuLU  Wedgwood. 


RICHARD   CANTILLON    AND    THE    NATION- 
ALITY OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


DILIGENT  readers  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  will  probably 
remember  that  Adam  Smith  oucc  in  a  way  quotes  a  ccrtaia 
Mr.  Cautilloti.  Hereby  haugs  a  tale,  and  a  tale  full  of  errors,  mysteries, 
and  cuiginas.  Adam  Smith  quoted  so  few  previous  authors  that  to  be 
mentioned  in  hia  pages  ensures  a  kind  of  immortality.  Nevertheless 
Cantillou  has  been  very  unfortunate.  Not  only  was  hia  life  prematurely 
ended  by  tire  or  knife^  but  a  series  of  adverse  literary  accidents  has 
almost  entirely  obscured  his  name  and  fame. 

If,  wishing  to  know  more  about  Cantillon,  we  turn  to  that  useful  but 
often  inaccurate  work,  Maeculloch's  "  Literature  of  Political  Economy," 
wc  find  (p.  52)  some  description  of  a  book  called  "  Tlic  Analysis  of 
Trade,  Commerce,  Bullion,  &c.      By  Philip   Cantillon,  late  of  the  City 
of   Loudou,   Merchant/'      (I   vol.  8vo,  London,  1759.)       Maccullocli 
goes  on  to  remark  of  this  book  that  '*  the  author  adopts  several  of  the 
views  of  Hume,  whose   Political  Essays  were  published  in  1752.      His 
principles  arc  for  the  most  part  liberal,  and  some  of  his  speculations 
display  considerable  ingenuity."      Here  the  fdiation  of  ideas  seems  to  be 
evident.      Cantillon  adopted  the  views  of  Hume,  whose  essays,  according 
to  his  biographer  Burton,  form  the  Cradle  of  PolUicai  Economy.    "  Much 
as  that  science,"  says  Burton,  "  has  been  investigated  and  expounded  in 
later  times,  these  earliest,  shortest,  and  simplest  developments  of  its  prin- 
ciples are  still  read  with  delight  even  by  those  who  are  masters  of  all 
the  Uteratare  of  this  great  subject."     I  am  far  from  denying  that  "  a 
master  of  all  the  literature  of  political  economy,"  if  such  a  Monderful 
creature  can  be  imagined,  might  read  the  essays  of  Hume  with  delight, 
and  he  might  also  possibly  agree  with  Professor    Huxley  that   Hume 
was  in  political  economy,   as  in   philosophy,    "  an    original,  a   daring, 
and  a  fertile  innovator."     But  he  could  not  possibly  allow  that  Hume's 
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Essays  of  1752  are  "  tlie  earliest,  sliortcat,  and  ainiplcsfc  developments 
of  its  principles  i"  nor  could  be  fall  iato  Maccullocli's  blunder  of 
supposing  that  the  CautiJlou  quoted  by  Smith  owed  anything  to 
Hume. 

Maeculloch  is  much  to  be  blamed  in  this  matter,  for,  had  he  ex- 
amined the  title-page  of  the  so-called  "  Analysis  of  Trade/'  lie  would  have 
seen  that  the  contents  of  the  book   purport  to  be  "  Taken  chiefly  from 
a  Manuscript  of  a  very  ingenious  Gentleman  dcccas'd,  and  adapted  to 
tlie  present  Situation  of  our  Trade  and  Commerce."     As  this  book  was 
published   in    1750,  and  Hume's   Essays   in    1752,  seven   years  hardly 
make   a    sufficient  interval   to  enable   Philip   Cautlllon   to  adopt  the 
views  of  HumCj  to  write  the  manuscript,  to  become  deceased,  and  after 
all  to  need  adapting  "  to  the  present  situation  of  our  trade/'  &c.      Had 
Maecculioch  glanced  iiitosorae   ordinary  bibliographical  or  biographicid 
works  of  reference,  he  might  have  been  saved  from  blundering.*    Watt's 
"  Bibliotheca  Britannica/^  indeed,  woukl  not  have  done  much  to  set  him 
right ;  for  it  merely  informs  us  that  Philip  Cautillon  was  "  a  merchant 
of  Purden."     As   there    does   not    neem    to  be  any  such   place  in   the 
whole  world  as  "  Purden/'  I  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  an  extraordinary 
typographical  error  for  "  London/'     Tho   great    French    biographical 
works  (both  the  "Biographic   Univcrscllc/'  Paris,  1813,  vol.  vi.  p.  584, 
and  Didot's  *'  Nouvelle  Biographic  Generale/'  vol.  viii.  pp.  528-9)  con- 
tain particulars  of  "  Philip'*  Cantillon's  life^  stating  that  he  died  in  1733 
(more  accurately  1734).     Tins  fact  of  course  disperses  the  notion  that 
he  could  have  borrowed  from   Hume,      We  learn  also  from  these  and 
other   books  to  be  presently  quoted    that   Cantillon's  work  was  first 
pnntcd    in   the    French    language    in    the   year    1755,  under   the   title 
"  Essai  sur  la  Nature  du  Commerce  en  General.     Traduit  dc  TAnglois. 
Londres/' 

The  briefest  examination  of  this  latter  volume  at  once  shows  that  the 
English  version  of  1750  is  so  horribJy  garbled  as  to  give  no  idea  of 
the  merits  of  the  original  work.  The  so-called  "Analysis  of  Trade" 
is  a  loose  translation  of  portions  of  the  real  "  Essai/'  omitting  usually 
the  best  parts  of  the  chapters  in  order  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  extracts 
from  Hume's  Essays,  rodomontades  about  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  other 
wholly  irrelevant  matter.  The  book  is  said  to  be  "  Printed  for  the 
Author,"  but  this  author  must  have  been  a  wretched  litenu*y  hack,  and 
in  saying  that  the  book  was  "  taken  chiefly  from  a  manuscript  of  a  very 
ingenious  gentleman  deceased^' he  diverged  considerably  &om  the  line  of 
strict  veracity. 

The  French  "  Essai"  appears  to  be  a  book  of  much  rarity  in  England  : 
I  am  told  that  there  is  no  copy  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 
nor  does  one  appear  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
A  copy  can,  however,  be  consulted   in    tho  British   Museum    Library 

*  Maccnlloch'i  ermnoous  nccotint  of  Caotilloa  has  been  unfortunately  copied  by  AJlibono 
in  Ilia  "  Dictjoniry  of  EiiijUah  Utcr.it;iro." 
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(Press  Mark  1028.  a.  19),  when;  also  will  be  found  the  '*  Analysis  of 
Trade*'  of  1759^  aa  well  as  a  rcpriut  of  the  French  text  in  vol.  iii.  of 
the  '*  Di&cours  Politiques"  of  Humcj  as  tranalaicd  and  edited  by  De 
ifauvillon  (Amsterdam,  175-1-5), 

My  study  of  the  "  Essui"  has  been  mueh  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  I 
fouod  I  had  a  copy  of  the  book  in  my  own  library,  accidentally  bought 
many  years  ago  in  Paris.  I  have  also  a  copy  of  the  "  Analysis/'  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  the  old  Mauchester  Exchange  Library,  where  it 
had  probably  rested  since  the  time  of  its  publication. 

The  original  "Essai"  is  thus  described  on  its  title-pnge :    ^'Essai 
•ur  la  Xatiire  du  Commerce  en  General.  Traduit  de  TAnglois.  A  Londresj 
rhc2  Fletcher  Gvlcs,  ckns  Holbom.   MDCCLV."     The  book  consists  of 
half-title,   title,  430  pages,   and  six  pages  of  contents;    12mo,  sheets 
A    to   T   ii.       The  date  is  erroneously   given    as    1752  in  the    French 
' '  Dictionnaire  de  rEcouomie  Politique,"  and  in  Mr.  Maeleod's  Dictionary. 
Before  turning  to  analyze  the  contents  of  this  "Essai,"  it  will  be  well 
Co  learn  what  wc  can  about  the   1>ook  and  its  author  from   extrinsic 
sourcea.      It  appears   that  the  so-called   Philippe  de  Cantillon  was   a 
clever  merchant,  born  of  an  Irish  family  towards  the  cud  of  the  seven-* 
teeuth   century.       At  first  he    carried  on  business  as  a  merchant  in 
Londou,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  and  established   a   banking- 
house.      "  Joining  to  immense  credit,"  as  the  "  Biographic  Uuiverselle" 
says,  "  amiable  manners  and  much  wit,  he  was  souglit   after  in  the  best 
.society  and  lived  in  iutimary  with  i>ersons  of  the  first  distinction."     He 
was  a  friend  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  he  stood 
well   with   the   Princcasc   d'Auvorgne.      Such,  indeed,  was  his  success, 
financial  and  social,  that  the  great  John  Law,  then  in  the  midst  of  hia 
fioiiucLal  combinations,  grew  jealous  of  him,     Summoning  his  fellow- 
countryman  to  his  presence,  there  ensued  a  conversation  which  must  be 
true  because,  as  a  French  author  would  say,  it  is  so  simple.     **  Si  nous 
^ons  en  Anglctcrre/'  said  Law,  ''  il  faudrait  traiter  ensemble,  et  nous 
arranger;   mais,  commc  nous  sommcs  en  France,  je  puis  vous  envoyer  ce 
soir  ^   la  Bastille,  si  vous  ne  me   donuez   votre  parole   de  sortir  du 
Royanmc  dans  les  vingt-quatrc   heures.     Cantillon  sc  mit  ii  reiver  un 
moment  ct  lui  dit :  Tenez  ;  je  ne  m'en  irai  pas,  et  je  ferai  reussir  votre 
Kj%ii3Tic/*      Accordingly  Cantillon  took  from  Law  an  immense  quantity 
of  the  new-fangled  paper,  which  through   the   hands   of  his   numerous 
commercial  friends  and  agents,  and  by  the  force  of  his  immense  credit, 
he  was  able  to  place  upon  the  market  to   great  advantage.     He  thus, 
if  the  aocount>(  can  be  trusted,  made  a  fortune  of  several  millions  in  a 
few    days,   but    still,    distrusting  Law,  prudently   retired  to   Holland, 
whcncv  he  subsequently  removed  to  London.      Here  he  was  murdered 
ty  a  vaUt'de'Chnmdre  (more  correctly  a  cook),   who  then   decamped 
tWilb  his  mottt  valuable  and  portable  pro{>erty. 

The  above  account  of  Cantillon   appears   to    be  derived  from   certain 
traditions  printed  in  or  subsequent  to  the  year  1755.     Thus  in  Grimm's 
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Correspondence,*   under    the   date    Paris,  1*^    Juillet,   1735,   we   read 

that— 

*'  A  month  ago  appeared  a  new  work  on  Commerce  intitled  '  K^^sai  sur  la  Nature 
du  Coniitii'rco  en  g^'ut^'ral,*  in  a  fairly  large  duodecimo  volume.  This  bouk  has  not 
been  translated  from  the  English,  aa  ifl  stated  with  design  upon  the  title-page.  It 
IB  a  work  originally  composed  in  French  by  an  EngliabmaD,  M.  de  Cantillou,  a 
man  of  condition,  who  finished  his  days  in  Languedoc,  where  he  had  retired,  and 
had  lived  miiny  years." 

In  another  letter,  this  statement  is  corrected  (T.  i,  pp.  867-8)  as 
follows  :  "  I  was  ill-infunucd  concerning  the  person  of  M.  dc  CautilloUj 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you  of  his  excellent  work  on  Com- 
merce. Cantillon,  au  Englishman  and  a  mau  of  intellect,  as,  indeed, 
his  book  proves  him  to  be,  established  a  bank  in  the  time  of  the 
Regency,  in  Paris,  where  he  had  immense  credit," 

After  giving  the  incident  with  Law  already  described,  he  conclades 
"  It  is  commonly  said  that  he  perished  in  a  iire  in  his  house  in  London, 
in  1733.  The  fact  is  that  the  fire  was  extinguished  easily  enough,  and 
that  they  found  Cantillon  stabbed.  The  fire  appears  to  have  been  raised 
to  conceal  the  crime,  and  this  affair  gave  rise  to  many  ramours  at  the 
time." 

Another  authority  of  the  year  1755 — namely,  "  L'Aon^c  Litteraire 
— Annee  1755.  Par  M.  Frerou.  Tom.  v.  (Amsterdam)  "  p.  357 — confirms 
these  statements,  and  adds  a  few  further  facts,  saying  that  the  murderer 
was  discovered,  arrested,  and  executed  in  London  (?).  "M.  Cantillon  had 
married  bis  daughter  to  my  Lord  Bulkeley,  Lieutenant-Geueral  in  the 
French  Service,  Chevalier  des  ordres  du  Roi,  brother  of  Madame 
la  Marecbale  de  Berwick.  Madame  Bulkeley  died  at  Paris  six  ot' 
seven  years  ago.^'  At  p.  67  of  the  same  volume  we  also  find  it  stated 
that  the  book  is  not  a  real  translation,  but  was  written  in  French,  "  It 
-  is  the  English  themselves  who  have  translated  it  into  their  language 
from  the  original  of  >L  Cantillon."  This  statement  is  clearly  erroneous 
however,  no  English  version  having  appeared  before  that  of  1759.  The 
writer  proceeds  to  add  that,  "It  is  not  known  by  whom,  nor  how,  this 
manuscript  Las  been  printed,  nor  why  its  publication  was  deferred  more 
than  twenty  years.  AVe  are  also  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  which  the 
publishers  have  suppressed  in  this  impression  certain  very  curious  calcu* 
iations,  which  several  people  assure  me  they  have  seen  in  the  manuscript. 
However  this  may  be,  the  work,  such  as  it  now  appears,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  which  have  been  written  on  commerce." 

If  Cantillon  were  really  murdered  in  London,  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  would  probably  contain  some  account  of  the  event.  "Without  much 
difficulty  1  met  with  the  following  particulars.  The  Country  Journal, 
or  The  Craftsman,  of  Saturday,  May  18th,  1734',  says: 

"Tuesday  morning  about  three  o'clock  .i  fire  happened  in  thi;  house  of  Mr.| 
CbantiUon,  n  rich  French  merchant  in  Albemarle  Street,  which  in  a  short 


•  "  Comspf>n<Icuctf  Litteraire,  PhiloBophiquc  ot  Critique,  de  Grimm  ct«lo  Diderot,  detmis 
7M  juiHia'cn  171*0."     Nouv.  ©»1.     Varis,  ItJll).    T.  i.  (1753-0)  n*.  :«-J-:UI, 
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«3cstroye(I  the  aaid  house,  together  ivicb  the  Lord  Viscount  St  John*s  adjoining, 
(ind  also  greally  damaged  another  house.  Wlien  the  H.imes  were  first  diacorered, 
5{r.  C'hantilion's  iootinan  broke  into  his  master's  chamber  i^whoni  ho  had  about 
rwdve  the  night  beforo  left  in  hia  bedchamber  reading  with  a  candle),  and  found 
him  dead  in  liis  bed,  and  with  lits  head  almost  burnt  oir.'* 

A  paragi-aph,  more  important  for  our  purposes,  is  contaiued  in  Read'a 
iVrrkly  Journal^  or  Br'tiUh  Gazetteer,  of  Saturday^  June  Ibt,  1734,  No. 
4H0.  It  states  that  it  had  been  represented  to  the  King,  that  Richard 
Cantillon,  Esq.,  was,  on  Tuesday,  14th  May,  between  tbree  and  four  in  the 
CDorning,  robbed  and  murdered  iu  his  house  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  his 
«aid  house  afterwards  villainously  burnt  to  the  ground.  A  free  pardon 
=is  ihei'efore  oflered  by  tlie  Government  to  any  accomplices  iu  the  deed. 
And,  aa  a  further  encouragement,  Mr,  Philip  Cantillon,  a  merchant  of 
this  city.  Las  promised  a  reward  of  .<^200  to  any  one  of  the  criminals, 
excepting  the  actual  murderer. 

Further  particulars  of  no  especial  importance  may  be  gleaned,  as 
that  on  the  Sunday  the  other  servants  of  the  house  were  privately 
examined;  that  on  Monday  night  the  Coroner's  inquest  was  held;  that 
on  Thursday  Mr.  Martin^  the  French  distiller,  Mas  admitted  to  bail  ; 
ou  Thursday  the  servants  were  examined  again.  In  T/tc  Country  Jonrnat, 
or  77ie  Craftsman,  of  Saturday,  June  15th,  173 1,  we  read: — "They 
write  from  Paris  that  the  wife  of  Joseph  Deuier,  alias  Lebane,  a  French- 
man  (who  had  been  cook  to  the  late  Mr.  Cantillon,  and  supposed  to  have 
rohb'd  and  murdered  that  gentleman),  had  been  put  under  an  arrest,  at 
her  house  three  miles  from  that  city,  and  her  letters  seized,  in  order  to  a 
discovery  of  her  husband,  all  which  had  beeu  done  at  the  instance  of  the 
Earl  of  Waldegravn,  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the  French  Court." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  real  culprit  was  ever  captured,  but 
according  to  an  entry  in  the  Gentitman'a  Mar/az'me,  under  the  date 
December  7th,  1734'  (vol.  iv.  p.  702),  Isaac  Burridge,  Roger  Arnold, 
and  Elizabeth  Pembroke  were  tried  for  the  murder  of  their  master,  Mr. 
Cantillon,  and  for  firing  his  bouscj  and  were  found  not  guilty.  See 
also  the  same  volume,  p,  273. 

The  impoi-tant  fact  which  we  gather  from  the  above  contemporary 
records  is  that  there  were  really  two  Cautillons,  and  that  the  rich 
French  merchant  was  not  Philip  Cantillon  at  all,  but  Richard  Cantillon. 

It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  real  name  of  the  great  econo- 
mist and  financier  was  lost,  and  is  only  now  for  the  first  time  attached 
to  his  work.  As  the  garbled  tranalation  uf  1759  speaks  of  Philip  as 
Jatc  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  newspapers  bear  out  this  statement, 
while  calling  Richard  a  rich  French  merchant,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  Philip  was  the  author  and  rival  of  Law,  and  Richard  the 
London  merchant.  As  a  mere  surmise  we  may  suppose  that  Richard 
and  Philip  were  brothers,  and  carried  on  their  merchant's  and  banker's 
basincss  in  close  correspoodeoce.  But  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain 
the  fact  that  literary  reputation  hrrnrac  attached  to  the  name  Philip 
Cantillon.     It  needs  to  be  noticed,  indeed,  that,  besides  the  "  Essai,"  two 
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other  literary  works  are  coauccted  iu  bibtiugraphical  boDks  with  the  name 
De  Cantillou.  Thus  Barbier  in  hia  "  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and 
Pacudonynious  Works,"  speaking  of  the  "Hiatoircde  Staui&las,  1"  Roi 
dc  Pologuc,"  par  M.  D.  C,  Londrcs  {Meyer),  17-il,  2  vols.  12mo,  says 
that  some  persona  attribute  this  book  to  De  Cantillon,  the  same  prob- 
ably from  whom  wc  have  an  "  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Commerce." 
But  in  Querard's  "  La  France  Litteniirc/'  vol.  i.  p.  t3j  vol.  ii.  p.  188, 
we  are  referred  to  J.  G,  de  Chevrieres  as  the  author.  Mere  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  initial  letters  is  here  no  doubt  the  cause  of  Cau- 
tillon's  name  having  bccu  used  in  connection  with  the  book.  There  i» 
another  book,  however^  whix^h  actualiy  bears  the  name  Mr.  de  Cantillou 
upon  its  titlcpage  (see  Querard,  vol.  i.  p.  43).  The  following  is  the 
title  of  the  book,  a  copy  of  whicii,  in  four  vols.  8vo,  is  in  the  King's 
Library  at  the  British  Museum  : — "  Les  Delices  du  Brabaut  et  de  ses 
Campagncs,  on  description  des  villcs,  .  .  .  .  de  ce  Duch^.  Accompagnee 
des  evcncmens  les  plus  reojarquablca  jus'que  terns  present.  Par  Mr. 
dc  Cantillou.  Ouvragc  enrichi  de  iiOO  tres  belles  figures  cu  taillc  douce. 
Amsterdam,  1757."  This  book,  however,  is  simply  a  bookseller's  specu- 
lation, and  the   text   is   no  more    than    a  coinuiouplaec  commentary  on 

^Uie  200  coppf^i'platc  engravings,  which  are  worthy  of  some  commenda- 
tion. Nut  the  slightest  leason  can  be  discovered  why  this  work  should 
be  connected  with  the  merchant  of  the  City  of  London,  and  1  suspect 
that  the  book  is  pseudonymous,  Cautillon's  name  being  selected  for  the 

;purpose  on  account  of  the  reputation  and  mystery  attaching  to  it. 

I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  lew  other  facts  relating  to  the 
personality  of  Cantillon,  lie  was  descended  from  the  family  of  that 
name  belonging  to  Ballyheigc  or  BallUiigue,  iu  County  Kerry,  Ireland, 

_whosc  armorial  bearings  are  giveu  in  Burke's  General  Armoury  and 

^ther  works  thus  :  "  nz  a  lion,  rampant,  or,  between  two  arrows,  or, 
feathered  and  barbed,  of  the  second."  That  Ibis  family  had  connections 
in  France  is  apparent  fruni  the  fact  tl:at  Antoiuc  Sylvain  dc  (^antillon, 
Barou  dc  Bali^hcige,  and  in  France  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Louis,  bore  the  same  arms.  In  tlic  Gentlcinan^s  Magazine 
for  17-13,  vol,  xiii.  p.  3ii9,  t^c  read  that  the  Earl  of  Stafloi"d  was 
married  to  a  Miss  Cantillon,  so  that  some  of  the  aristocracy  both  of 
England  and  France  are  probably  descended  from  the  first  economist. 
On  looking    into    a   genealogical   work,  the    title   of    which   I   have 

■■accidentally  lost,  I  found  this  view  of  the  matter  entirely  confirmed,  for 

l\re  there  have  mention  of  "Richard  Cantillon  of  Paris,  Banker,  1710, 

fdesccuded  from  County  Kerry,  whose  daughter  Henrietta  married  first, 
17ia,    William    Howard,    tliird  Earl   of  Stafford,   and    second,    1760, 

I   Robert  Maxwell,  fij-st  Earl  of  Faruham.'^ 

P^     In  the  Geiiiieman's  Magazine^  vol.  xxvi.   p,  91,  among  the  deaths  of 
the  year  1756    is   found   that  of  Jasper  Cantillon,  Etq.,  one   of  the 

b^Commissioucrs  for  the  Exchequer   and  for  wounded  soldiers   in    King 

LWilliam's  wars  in  Flanders. 
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The  name  of  course  is  a;i  t;*^(.'ntial!y  Spanish  one,  and  it  is  well 
knowu  that  many  Spanish  merchants  settled  ou  the  west  coast  of 
(relftnd.  Their  houses  of  distinctly  Spanish  ai'chitecttire  may  be  seen 
in  Gftlvray  to  the  present  day, 

Turning  now  to  this  remarkable  "  Essai  sur  la  Nature  dii  Commerce 
en  General,"  we  find  that  it  purports,  according^  to  tl»e  titlepage,  to  be 
publiBhcd  "  i\  Landrcs,  chez  Fletcher  Gyles,  d:ins  Holborn/'  This, 
however,  is  certainly  false.  There  was  indeed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eigbtconth  century  a  popular  bookseller  of  the  name  Flctelier  Gylea, 
who  luul  a  shop  near  Middle  Row  in  Holboru,  "  over  against  Oray'a 
Inn."  Many  particulars  about  him  may  be  gathered  from  Nicholas 
"  Literary  Anecdotes''  (see  Index,  vol,  vii.  p.  165),  and  it  appears  that  he 
did  publish  various  works  there  mentioned.  l?wt  then  in  1736  the  firm 
is  gircD  as  Gyles  and  AVilkinBon,  and  since  Fletcher  Gyles  himself  died 
of  apoplexy  in  171-1,  it  is  nnlikclythat  his  sole  name  would  be  put  upon 
titlepage  in  1755.       Moreover  no  books  are  mentioned  as  published 

the  Holborn  shop  after  1737  ("Lit.  Ance./'  vol.  ii.  p.  116).  As  regards 
type,  paper,  and  general  appearance  the  book  is  certainly  not  English, 
^d  was  probably  executed  nt  Paris,  as  twro  bibliographical  experts  of  the 
Iritisfa  Museum  assure  mc.  The  binding  of  my  copy  is  also  of  the 
contemporary  French  style.  All  these  facts  go  to  show  that,  although i 
purporting  to  be  translated  from  the  English,  and  published  by  an 
English  bookseller,  there  was  really  uo  couuection  with  Loudon. 

The  book  itself  is  divided  into  three  parts,  containing  respectively 
seventeen,  ten,  and  eight  chapters.  The  first  pari  is  to  some  extent  a 
^neral  introduction  to  Political  Economy,  beginning  with  a  definition  of 
ealth,  and  then  discussing  the  association  of  people  in  societies,  in 
Ullages,  towns,  cities,  and  capital  cities;  the  wages  of  labour;  the 
theory  of  value;  the  par  between  labour  and  land;  the  dependence  of 
all  classes  upon  landed  proprietors;  the  multiplication  of  population; 
and  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  The  second  part  takes  up  the  subjects 
of  Ijartrr,  prices,  circulation  of  money,  interest,  &e.,  and  is  a  complete 
little  treatise  on  cnrrency,  probably  more  profound  than  anything  of 
the  same  size  since  published  on  the  subject.  The  third  part  treats  of 
foreign  commerce,  the  foreign  exchanges,  banking,  and  "  refinements  of 
credit."  Judged  by  the  knowledge  and  exi)ericnce  of  the  time,  this 
tliird  part  especially  is  almost  beyond  praise,  and  shows  that  Richard 
Caniillon  had  a  sound  and  pretty  complete  comprehension  of  many 
questions  about  which  pamphleteers  arc  still  wrangling  and  blundering, 
and  perplexing  themselves  and  other  people.  The  "  Essai"  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  essay  or  even  collection  of  disconnected  essays  like  those 
uf  Ilumc.  It  is  a  systematic  and  connected  treatise,  going  (jvcr  in  a 
concise  manner  nearly  the  whole  field  of  economics^  with  the  exception 
of  taxation.  It  is  thus,  more  thau  any  other  book  I  know,  the  first 
trtattte  on  economicn.  Sir  William  Petty's"  Political  Arithmetic"  and  his 
"  Treatise  of  Taxes  and  Contributions"  are  wonderful  books  in  their  way, 
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And  at  their  time,  but,  coropared  with  Cantillon^a  '*  Essai/'  they  are  m^« 
collcctious  of  casual  hiuts.  There  were  earlier  English  works  of  great 
merit,  such  as  those  of  Vaughan,  Locke,  Child,  Mun,  &c.,  but  thi 
were  e  it  h  er  occasion  al  essay  a  and  para  phlet  s,  or  else  fragra  eu  tary 
treatises.  Cantillon's  essay  is,  more  emphatically  than  any  other  single 
work,  "  the  Cradle  of  Political  Economy/' 
^  Tlic  opening  sentence  of  the  first  chapter,  "  De  la  Richcsse,"  if 
especially  remarkable,  and  is  as  follows :  "  La  Terre  est  la  source  ou  la 
matiere  d'ou  Ton  tire  la  Richesse;  le  travail  dc  THomme  est  la  forme 
<iui  la  produit :  et  la  Richesse  en  elle-m^me,  n'est  autre  chose  que 
nourritiire,  les  commoditca  et  Ics  ngrecmcns  de  la  vie." 

This  sentence  strikes  the  key-note,  or  rather  the  leading  chord  of  t 
science  of  economics*  It  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  phrase  "land  and 
labour  of  the  country'''  upon  which  Adam  Smith  is  so  frequently 
harping.  Yet  it  holds  the  balance  bttween  the  elements  of  productiou 
TOore  evenly  than  almost  any  subsequent  treatise.  Quesnay,  as  we 
shall  see,  attributed  undue  weight  to  some  other  remarks  of  Cantillon, 
aiid  produced  au  entirely  oue-sided  system  of  economics  depending  on 
land  alone;  Smith  struck  ofl*  rather  on  the  other  track,  and  took  "the 
annual  labour  of  every  nation"  as  the  fund  which  supplies  it  with  all 
the  neeessarics  and  conveniences  of  life.  Properly  interpreted  Cantillon's 
statement  is  probably  the  truest  which  has  yet  been  given. 

If,  indeed,  wc  arc  to  trace  oiit  the  filiation  of  ideas  to  the  utinoet, 
we  get  back  to  Sir  AV.  Petty,  who,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Taxes,"  chap.  x. 
(of  Penalties),  Article  10  (1st  Ed.  1062,  p.  49),  speaks  of  "  our 
opinion  that  labour  is  the  father  and  active  principle  of  wealth,  as  lands 
are  the  mother,"  It  may  here  be  pointed  out,  by  the  way,  that  in  the 
new  English  version  of  Roschcr's  *'  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
translated  by  John  J.  Lalor,  this  remark  of  Petty  is  by  a  typographical 
-error  (vol.  i.  p.  168)  merged  into  another  sentence  quoted  from  Harris, 
and  written  nearly  a  century  later.  Roscher  refers  also  to  a  German 
work  of  Lcser  ("  Bcgrifl'  dcs  Rciclvthums/'  bei  Adam  Smith,  97),  in 
which  are  collected  togctlicr  all  the  passages  in  which  Adam  Smith 
spealvs  of  '*  the  annual  produce  of  laud  and  labour." 
""  Chapters  VII.  and  VII L  arc  iutcresting  because  we  here  find  t 
germ  of  Adam  Smith's  important  doctrine  concerning  wages  in  different 
employments,  as  stated  in  the  first  j)art  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
''  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Smith  so  greatly  developed  the  doctrine  and 
illustrated  it  so  admirably  as  quite  to  make  it  hia  own  ;  still  here  iu 
4his  forgotten  "  Essai"  are  the  leading  ideas,  as  in  the  following 
extracts  : — 

"  Thoso  who  employ  artisunsaud  bkilled  workmen  must  necessarily  pay  for  thoir 
labour  more  highly  ilian  for  ihtit  of  a  conimou  labourer;  and  this  labour  will 
iiueessarily  bo  more  dear  in  proportion  to  the  time  lost  in  learning  the  trade,  and 
tlie  expense  and  ri.sk  which  arc  required  in  perfecting  tlie  knowledge  (p.  24). 
TIr'  arts  and  trades  which  are  acconipained  by  risks  and  dancers,  such  as  those 
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ri^ks.  When,  inadJiliou  to  daager,  skill  ia  required,  tliey  ougbt  to  he  still  better 
paid,  as  in  the  case  of  pilots,  divers,  engineers,  Ac.  When,  moreover^  capacity 
and  ti'ustwqrthiness  are  needed,  labour  i»  pnid  still  more  highly,  na  in  the  c/iiaeof 
jewellers,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  others  (pp.  26-27)." 

It  is  impossible  uot  to  recoguize  here  thu  agreeableiiesa  or  disagroc- 
ableuess,  the  eo-^incss  and  cheapness,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  learn- 
ing a  trade,  and  the  small  or  great  trust  which  must  be  reposed  in 
tbusc  who  exercise  them,  three  out  of  the  five  circumstances  enumerated 
by  Smith  as  causing  inequalities  in  wages. 

In  Chapter  IX.  Cantillon  argues  quite  in  the  style  of  a  recent  dis- 
ciple of  Ricardo  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  increase  the  number 
of  artisans  in  any  trade  by  charity  schools  or  special  methods  of  educa- 
tion.     He  thinks  there  will  never  be  a  want  of  artisans  in  a  State,  if. 
there  be  sufficient  employment  for  them. 

Then  follows  in  Chapter  X.  an  ingenious  theory  of  value,  superior  iu 
some  respects  to  the  theories  of  many  recent*  economists.  The  argu- 
ment  given  in  the  few  small  pages  devoted  to  the  subject  is  so  closely 
knit,  that  many  large  pages  would  be  needed  to  do  justice  to  the  theory. 
Cautillon's  meaning,  however,  is,  that  certain  things,  such  as  Brussels 
lace,  or  the  balance-spring  of  an  English  watch,  depend  for  their  value 
upon  the  labour  involved  in  their  production.  The  hay  from  a  meadow, 
the  timber  from  a  wood,  on  the  other  hand,  are  governed  in  value  by 
the  matter  contained  therein,  or  by  the  area  of  land  required  for  its 
production,  regard  being  had  to  the  goodness  of  the  laud.  The  price 
of  Seine  water,  as  another  instance,  is  not  the  price  of  the  water  itself, 
of  which  the  quantity  is  immense,  but  the  price  of  carn'iug  it  into  the 
streets  of  Paris.  lie  thus  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  : — "  By 
these  inductions  and  examples,  I  think  we  can  understand  that  the 
price  or  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  thing  is  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
land  and  of  labour  which  enter  into  its  production,  regard  being  had 
to  the  goodness  or  productiveness  of  the  land,  and  to  the  quality  of 
the  labour.'' 

But  Cantillon  at  once  proceeds  to  cxplaiu  that  commodities  will  not 
always  sell  at  their  "  intrinsic  value.'*  If  a  nobleman  spends  much 
money  in  making  a  beautiful  garden,  and  tlie  garden  be  brought  to  the 
hammer,  it  may  bring  only  the  half  of  what  it  has  cost ;  in  other  circum- 
stances it  may  bring  the  double.  Corn,  again,  sells  above  or  below  its 
intrinsic  value  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  harvests.  A  perpetual 
flux  and  reflux  of  prices  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  proportioning 
the  supply  to  the  demand.  In  short,  these  few  pages  contain  not  only 
the  whole  doctrine  of  market  value  as  contrasted  to  cost  value,  or,  as 
the  late  Professor  Cairnes  called  it,  normal  value,  but  there  are  allusions 
to  difficulties  which  Ricardo,  Mill,  and  many  others  have  ignored. 

We  cannot  exhaust  here,  however,  the  intricacies  of  the  theory  of 
value,  and  must  pass  on  to  Chapter  XI.,  which  is  interesting,  as  being 
the  one  quoted  by  Adam  Smith.     It  contains  the  curious  doctrine  *'  of 
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the  par  or  relation  of  the  value  of  land  to  the  vulue  of  labour 
Cuutillon  points  out  that  the  iahour  of  the  Jowest  kind  of  adult  sla 
must  at  least  equal  the  quantity  of  land  that  the  proprietor  is  obliged 
employ  for  his  subsistence,  together  with  dotible  the  quautity  of  1 
required  to  bring  up  a  cliild  to  the  labouring  age,  remembering  that,' 
according  to  the  calrulalious  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  lialley,  half  the  uunib 
of  children  die  before  reaching  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  doctrine 
carcfidly  guarded  by  Cantillon,  wltli  various  qualitications  and  e&ji 
nations,  Mhich  we  have  not  space  to  consider.  Now,  Smith  refers  to  t 
theory  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  "  Wealth  (^  Nations" 
(Thorold  Rogers'  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  71),  saying;  "Mr.  Cantillon  see: 
upon  this  accouut,  to  buppo!>c  that  the  lowest  species  of  commo; 
labourers  must  every  where  earn  at  least  double  their  own  maintenance^ 
iu  order  that,  one  with  another,  they  may  be  enabled  to  briug  up  two 
children ;  the  labour  of  the  wife,  on  account  of  her  necessary'  attendance 
on  the  children,  being  supposed  no  more  than  suthcient  to  provide  for 
herself.  ]5ut  one-half  the  children  born,  it  is  computed,  die  before  the  age 
of  manhood/'  I  believe  that  Smith  must  have  derived  his  quotation  from 
the  French  "  Esaai ;"  for  he  adverts  to  the  fact  that  the  labour  of  the  wife, 
on  account  of  her  necessary  attendance  on  the  children,  is  supposed  to  b^H 
po  more  than  sutRcicnt  to  provide  for  herself.  This  is  a  poiiit  carefullp^l 
noted  by  Cantillon  (p.  43),  but  missed  out,  like  most  other  essential 
pointsj  in  the  base  English  version,  whicli  says,  vaguely  and  slightingly, 
"  allowance  must  be  made  for  females"  (p.  24*). 

It  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  history  of  Cantillou's  book, 
that  Smith,  in  thus  quoting  CaDtillon  approvingly,  has  erred.  Thi^ 
chapter,  the  only  one  explicitly  quoted  by  Smith,  is  the  only  one  which 
Cantillon  explicitly  assigns  to  a  previous  writer — namely,  Sir  TA*m  .Petty, 
Cantillon  terminates  the  chapter  thus  :  (pp.  54-55)  "  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  Petty,  in  a  little  manuJicript  of  the  year  1685,  regards  thi« 
pavy  or  (en,  in  original)  equation  of  land  and  labour,  aa  the  most 
important  consideration  in  Political  Arithmetic;  but  the  research 
which  he  lias  made  into  it  in  passing,  is  only  bizarre,  and  remote  tj'om 
the  rules  of  nature,  because  he  is  attached  not  to  causes  and  principles, 
but  only  to  effects;  as  Messieurs  Locke  and  D'Avenaut,  and  all  tho 
other  English  authors  who  have  writteu  anything  of  this  matter,  have 
done  after  him/* 

Now,  in  Sir  \V.  Potty's  very  rcmarkablo  "Treatise  of  Taxes  and 
Contributions,"*  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1002,  we 
find  the  following  passage  (p.  26): — 

"  All  things  nn^ht  to  bo  valued  by  two  natural  deoominalions,  which  is  land 
and  labour  ;  that  is,  we  ought  to  say,  a  ship  or  garment  is  wurth  such  a  uieasure  of 
inud)  wilh  such  unothor  measure  of  Jiibonr  ;  forasmuch  fls  l>oth  sliips  iiud  guriueiit8 
were  the  creatures  of  lands  and  men's  labours  thereupon.  This  being  true,  we 
eliould  be  glad  to  find  out  a  natural  Piir  between  Lnnd  and  Labour,  bo  as  we 

*  "TnctA  relatiog  chiefly  to  IrclAod."  Bj  the  late  Sir  Wni.  Petty.    OnUin :  17<J9j  p.  31. 
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ni^it  express  UiQ  TiilDf^Xrf  oilbcn  of' them  iiloiiQ  as  well  or-l>et*er  rh«ii  by  bolh 

aud  njd«c4i  ojio  "^tm  ri...  othtfc  as  cjuily  atiil  certainly  «s  wo  reduoe  pence  into 

Here  is  a  ciear  &>recrwt>  bjtii  of  Cjiitillou's  theofy  of  value,  aud  of 
the  fioclriiif  of  a  ftar ;  but  I  have  not  beeu  able  to  discover  iu  anv 
of  the  other  priittetl  tracts  of  PeUy,  a  furtlier  Jcvclopmeut  of  tbcee 
iugeuious  iUe<w,  From  u  papur  read  by  Mr.  W.  H-  Hanlin^e  to  the 
J&oyal  Irish  Aoftdeitty,  6kU  May,  1865,  and  .priuted  in  the  Transaction* 
of  the  Academy,  roi.  xxiv..  we  Icaru  tliat  there  is  iu  the  Luustlovrno 
(U'ivatecolleetiona  an  uupublished  Essay  ou  Ireland,  of  the  year  IG87, 
in  additiou  to  vai'ious  other  manuscripts.  As  Petty  was  filearly  the 
ohfpuator  of  statistical  frcicMicc,.  aud  altogether  a  raau  of  woudcrful 
in«ig}»ty  it  is  much  >tQ  be  desired  that  his  jaaauacript  rcmaiiiif  shou!d 
be  priated.  * 

Jieturning  to  .Cautiilon,  \re  liiwl  in  Chapter  Xll.  the  germ  of  the 
Physiocratic  doctriucii:— r''  Tous  les  ordres  et  tous  Jcs  hooiine^  d'uu 
eiftl  subsistent  ou  a'eurichissent  aux  depcns  des  proprietairca  de» 
Terreft,"  As  we  shall  aec  farther  on,  Queanay  himself,  aa  wail  as  hU 
editors,  frankly  refer  the  origin  of  the  great  school  of  Fi-eneb  Keouo- 
mUtft  to  thii«  "  Essai,"  though  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Cautillon  avoids 
the  ouetiidcduess  of  Physiocracy. 

Hardly  do  wo  leave  the  elements  of  Physiocracy  than  we  fall,  in 
Chapter  XV.,  into  an  almost  complete  anticipatioii,  of  the  ^lalthnsiau 
theory  of  population.     Cautillon  says  (p.  87) :-  - 

*■  In  a  word»  we  cnn  muUiply  nlf  sorts  of  aniranla  in  such  numbers  that  Wo  «oal^  . 
hare  then  «ven  to  infinity,  if  wc  could  find   lands  to  infinity  proper  to  noorifih 
them;  and  the  luuttiphcatii^n  ut'auiinuis  has  no  olht^r  bounds  than  tht;  greoter  or 
lew  means  ri*muining  for  their  subsistence. "' 

*'  Mgu  multiply  like  mice  in  a  barn/if  they  have  the  moans  of  subsistence  without 
''  '  the  Knglish  in  the  colonies  become  i»roportioruilly  more  immerOTis  in 

i.-  rations, tlum  they  would. in  I'iOglimd  in  thirty;  becjiiiso  in  the  colonies 

iht-)  U^d  a«w  lauds  to  cultivate^  from  which  they  drivti  lb»  savnges"  (,p.ll,0)v, ,  , 

Tliere  are  many  interesting  allusions  to  the  varying  standard  of 
living  in  ditfcront  states  of  society;  to  the  prevalence  of  famines  in 
China  and  elsewhere;  to  celibacy,  libcrtiitage,  and  other  points  of  the 
ftopulation  (iue»tion.  The  Chapter  is  simply  Malthus'  c^ilebrated  Kssay, 
condensed  by  auticipation  into  twcuty-seven  pages.  But  T  am  not  aware 
that  Malthus  ever  saw  the  book,  and  should  think  it  very  unlikely  that  he 
'  m;^  about  it.  Cautillon  winds  up  the  subject  prophcticaUy 
^_  -  that  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  better  for  a  kingdom 
to  be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  very  poor  inhabitants,  or  with  a  less 

ii-idcrablo  number  of  better  maintained  persons.      Here  is  a  forecast 

lie  most  recent  hedonic  upccwlation**  of  Mr.  P.  Y,  Kdgcworth.     It 

nhonld    Ijc   added   that  Cautillon,  in  treating  population,  refers  to  the 

calculations  and   statistics   of  Halley,  Petty,  D'ATcnant,  and  King,  all 

£oglish  authorities. 

Tht   6r«t  part  of  the  Essay  is  completed  by  a  chapter  ''  On  Metals 
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and  Money,  and  particularly  of  gold  and  silver,"  in  wLicb  the  autnor 
displays  the  most  precise  ideas  about  the  need  and  nature  of  a  commo^^ 
measure  of  value,  the  suitability  of  different   commodities  to  serve  ^H 
this  capacity  :  grain,  wine,  cloth,  precious  stones,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper, 
&c.,  are  all    compared   as   to  their  suitability  for  currency,  just    as    iir 
various  recent  works   on  money ;  and  the  author  concludes  that  "  gold 
and  silver  alone  are  of  small  volume,  of  equal  goodness,  easy  of  trans- 
port, divisible  without  loss,  easily  guarded,  beautiful  and  brilliant,  ai 
durable  almost  to  eternity." 

We  ciiu  notice  only  a  few  points  in  the  second  division  of  the  Essaj 
for  instance,  the  admirable  explanation  (pp.  199-203)  of  the  fact  that  tW 
prices  of  commodities  and  the  cost  of  living  are  higher  in  cities,  espe- 
cially in   capital  cities,  than  in  the  country.     This  CantilUm  attributes 
to  the  fact  that  a  balance  of  payments  is  almost  always  due  from  the 
•country  to  the  cities,  and  the  capital  of  the  country;    and  that  the  com- 
raoflities  with  which  this  balance  is  practically  discharged,  incur  the  cost 
and  risk  of  couveyanec.      The  same  tlieory  is  applied  (p.  209)  to  the  re- 
lations of  foreign  countries,  and  Cantitlon  concludes  that  any  State  which 
sells  manufactures  to  neighbouring  States  in  such  quantity  as  to  draw 
balance  of  specie  toM*ards  itself,  will  eventually  raise  its  own  scale  of  prici 
There  is  no  taint  of  the  Mercantile  Fallacy  whatever  io  this  theory. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  things  in  the  hook  is  the  manner  in" 
which  Cantillon  (pp,  iilo  Ji^o)  explains  the  successive  effects  of  a  dis- 
covery of  gold  or  silver  mines  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  com* 
modities.  The  proprietors,  undertakers,  and  employees  of  the  mines 
first  profit  by  the  abundance  and  soon  increase  their  expenditure,  whieli 
increases  the  demand  for  the  produt^e  of  artisans  and  other  work  people. 
Tliese  latter  soon  acquire  increased  rates  of  waj^cs,  and  gradually  the 
influence  of  the  new  money  spreads  from  trade  to  trade,  and  from 
country  to  country.  This  is  exactly  the  theory  which  was  brought 
before  the  British  Association  in  18j8  by  the  late  Professor  Cairnes,  and 
which  will  be  found  beautifully  expouuded  in  his  "  Essays  iu  Political 
Economy:  Theoretical  and  Applied,"  Essays  I.  and  II.  (Macmillan,  1873). 

Tt  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  subject  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
has  never,  not  even  iu  Mr.  Goschen'a  well-known  book,  been  treated 
with  more  perspicuity  and  scientific  accuracy  than  in  Cantillon's  Essay. 
It  is  quite  astouishiug,  for  instance,  to  find  iu  the  third  part  of  the  Essay 
(pp.  34-I2-3)  au  explanation  of  speculations  in  the  exchanges,  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  an  extract  from  Mr.  Goschen'a  admirable  treatise. 
Cantillon  says  : — 

"  If  an  Kngliali  bunker  foresees  in  January,  owing  to  the  consignment  of  an 
tmusual  quantity  of  merchandise  to  IIolKuid,  that  Holland  will  be  indebted  con- 
siderably to  Englund  nt  the  time  of  thf  talcs  and  reuiittancea  in  March,  be  can^ 
in  the  month  of  January,  instead  of  remitting  the  titty  tliousand  ecus  or  ounces 
that  are  owing  in  this  month  to  Holland,  furnish  lus  btU«  of  cxcliungo  upon  his 
correspondent  at  Amstcrdunj,  payable  at  two  mouthB  usance.  By  tliis  means 
he  can  profit  by  the  exch.ingts  which  were  in  Janujiry  above  par,  and  which  will 
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hf.  in  MtLTch  btilow  par ;  thus  he  can  gain  thereby  without  Bending  a  dngle  aol  to 
Holland."  J 

But  Cantillon  i«  careful  to  add  (p.  343)  that  though  the  speculatiou' 
and  credit  of  bankers  may  soaictimes  retard  the  tmnsport  of  bullion  from 
one  city  or  state  to  another,  it  is  always  necessary  in  the  end  to  discharge 
a  debt  and  remit  the  balance  of  commerce  in  specie  to  the  place  Trhcre 
it  is  due. 

Condillac,  who  in  his  profound  and  original  work,  "Lc  Commerce  et  le 
Gouvemcmcnt/'  hardly  quotes  any  writers  or  acknowledges  any  obliga- 
tionSj  goes  quite  out  of  his  usual  course  as  regards  Cantillon.  He  states 
in  a  footnote  (Chap,  xvi.,  "CEuvres  Completes,"  T.  vi.  Paris,  1803,  p. 
14l)>  that  he  has  derived  from  the  "  Essai"  the  basis  of  his  chapter 
on  the  circulation  of  money,  besides  Keveral  observations  made  use  of 
in  otJier  chapters.  "  It  is  on  this  matter,"  says  Condillac,  "  one  of  the 
beat  works  which  I  know ;  but  I  do  not  know  them  all,  by  any  means/' 

Inhere  is,  perhaps,  needed  only  one  furtlicr  proof  of  Cantillon^s  com- 
prehension of  monetary  and  finauetal  questions,  and  that  is  furnished 
l)y  his  treatment  of  bi-metallism,  as  it  has  since  been  called  by  M. 
Ccrnnscbi.  The  fourth  cliapter  of  the  third  part  contains  a  luminous 
discussion  of  the  subject,  beginning  with  an  historical  review  of  the 
rariatioDs  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ending  with 
most  interesting  remarks  on  the  motives  which  actuated  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  settling  the  English  guinea  at  21*.  Cantillou's  general  argument  is 
lo  the  eftect  that  the  precious  metals  must  conform  in  value  to  the 
coane  of  the  market  (p.  371). 

•*  It  is  the  market  price  which  decides  the  proportion  of  the  viilue  of  gold  to  that  of 
nlrcr.  On  this  \%  twiaed  tht^  proportion  which  we  give  to  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
money.  If  the  marki^t  price  varies  considerably,  it  is  m-cessary  to  alter  the  pro- 
portion of  the  coins.  If  we  neglect  to  do  tins,  the  circulution  is  thrown  into 
confusion  and  lUsordcr,  and  jieople  will  take  the  pieces  of  one  or  other  metal  at 
«  higher  price  than  that  fixed  by  the  Mint.  An  infinite  number  of  examples  of 
this  ar«  to  be  found  in  antiquity,  but  wo  have  a  quite  recent  one  in  Knglaud  ia 
th«  laws  made  for  the  Tower  of  Loudon.  The  ounce  of  Bilver,  eleven  ounces  iine, 
is  there  worth  five  shillings  and  two  pence  sterling;  since  the  proportion  of  gold 
to  silver  (which  had  been  fixed  in  imitation  of  Spain  as  1  to  10)  is  fallen  to  1  to 
J6  or  1  to  14i,  the  ounce  of  silver  sold  at  five  flhillings  and  nlxpeuce,  while  the 
gold  guinea  continued  to  have  currency  always  at  2U.  G(/.  Tlmt  caused  people 
to  curry  away  from  Knglund  all  the  silver  crowns,  sliillings,  and  Bixponcus  wliich 
were  not  worn  by  circulation.  Silver  money  beciime  sa  scarce  in  1728  (mil 
■ept  rent,  vingt  huit),  because  there  remained  only  the  most,  worn  pieces,  that 
people  were  obUgcd  to  change  a  guinea  at  a  loss  of  nearly  five  per  cent.  The 
embarrassment  and  confusion  which  tlmt  produced  in  commerce  and  the  circula- 
tion, obliged  the  Treasury  to  request  the  celebrated  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of 
the  Mint  at  tlie  Tower,  to  make  a  report  on  the  means  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  most  suitahJe  for  remedying  this  disorder. 

**  There  was  uothitig  so  eney  to  do  ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  follow  in  thofabri- 
catiuii  of  silver  coins  at  the  Mint  the  market  price  of  silver.  In  place  of  the  pro- 
portiuQ  of  gold  to  eiJver,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  according  to  the  laws 
and  rules  of  the  Mint  nt  the  Tower  ns  1  to  15^,  it  was  only  neccRsary  to  make 
the  silver  pieces  lighter  in  the  proportion  of  the  market,  price,  which  had  fallen 
below  that  of  1    to  15,  and  to  go  beyond  the  variation  which  the  gold  of  brazil 
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sftDually  causes  in  cite  in-oportton  of  thi;  tAfometals.  'T^eyiliight  hareeatablisKeiJ 
the  money  on  the  fooling  of  1  to  14^.»  as  was  done  in  1725  ia  France,  and  as  it 
will  be  necessary  to  do  iu  Euglaud  iiaelf  soouer  or  later," 

Here  is  adisiiact  prophecy  of  that  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  1815 
at  Lord  Livcrpoors  recoauuendatiou,  aud  wliick  is  still,  and  probably 
always  witL  be,  the  fundamental  point  in  the  regulation  of  our  metallic 
raouey.  Caulillon  {joes  oq  to  explain  that  Newton  took  the  opposite" 
course,  and  Parliament  followed  hia  advice — ^namely,  in  diminishing  tlu* 
uomiDal  value  of  the  gold  piece.  This,  he  allows,  equally  adjusts  the 
relative  values  of  the  pieces  to  the  market  price,  but  it  is,  notsrith- 
standing,  a  less  natural  and  advantageous  method.  He  pointed  out  to 
Newton  that  by  this  measure  England  incurred  a  loss  of  ^110,741 
Upon  every  .i;ii,0(H),000  of  capital  which  it  owed  to  foreigners,  and 
Newton's  reply  is  given  thus  (p.  377)  : — "  Monsieur  Newton  m'a  dit 
pour  reponse  iV  cctte  objection,  que  suivant  les  loui  fonddmentales  da 
KoVaumc,  I'argcnt  bianc  etait  la  vraie  et  seulc  monnoic,  et  que  cumnie 
tellCy  il  ne  la  falloit  pas  alterer."  After  giving  some  other  refinod 
^rgumeuts,  Cautillon  finally  delivers  his  opinion  against  the  douUe 
standard,  saying  (p.  380);— -r..  .     .  .         j 

"^•*II*n'y  B  qne  le  prlX  du  MaWh^  qui  puiss©  trouvcr  la  proportion  de  la  vaTeuIr 
^  Vox  il  Targvnt,  de  meme  <(ue  tontea  les  proportions 'dfe«  Talenrs.  -La  rWuetioh 
de  M.  Newton  de  la  fruinco  ii  yingt-ua  schoUings  n!a  ^K&  calculi  que  pour 
emptcher  qu'on  n'enlevut  lea  especes  d'argent  foibles  et  ufees  qui  rest^'Ut  dans  ]a 
circulation  ;  elle  nV-toit  pas  colculec  pour  fixer  dans  les  mounoies  d'or  et  d  argent 
la  veritable  proportioa  de  leur  prix,  je  veux  dire  par  leur  veritable  proi>ortion, 
celle  qui  est  lixce  paries  prix  du  Marche.  Ce  prix  est  tot^ours  la  pierre  d« 
louche  dans  ces  luiaivres;  i«s  varialio<is  en  eont  assez  ieutcs,  poiK  donner- le 
terns  de  regl^  les  moanoie^  et  euipccher  les  desordres  daus  lu  circulatioa."   . 

If  T  read  this  remarkable  passage  aright,  it  not  only  reaffirms  Can- 
tillon's  opinion  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  fix  the  proportion  of  gold 
and  silver  perpetually,  but  that  Newton  had  himself  no  ideaof  attetnpt- 
jing  the  impossibility.  His  reduction  of  the  guinea  was  only  "  calcu- 
iJated''  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  worn  pieces  which  still  remained 
in  circulation— that  is,  to  effect  a  matter  of  immediate  practical  import- 
ance. The  bi-metallists  having  quoted  Newton  as  on  their  side,  Mr. 
Inglis  Palgrave  and  other  Engli^  economists  have  been  anxious  to 
know  the  real  motives  of  Newton,  which  are  not  easy  to  gather  from 
Lis  official  report.  But  in  these  remarks  of  Cautillon  we  actually  seem 
to  have  tlie  statement  of  an  acquaintance  of  Newton,  and  a  master  of 
currency  and  finance,  that  he  had  discussed  the  subject  with  Newton, 
and  that  Newton's  intention  was  *'  not  to  fix  in  gold  and  silver  moneys 
the  veritable  proportion  of  their  price."  I  take  this  to  be  a  distinct 
disclaimer  of  bi-metallism,  and  recommend  this  passage  to  ihc  attention 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Stephen  Williamfon,  Mr.  Edward  Langley, 
Mr.  Horton,  Dr.  N.  P.  Van  den  Berg,  and  other  advocates  of  tlie  bi- 
metallic crotchet. 

X  am,  of  course,  aware  that  M.  Ccmuschi   and  other  contemporary 
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bi-motallUts  fouud  their  faith  ia  the  syatetn  upon  the  expected  genoral 
agreement  aniouo;  ail  the  nations  of  the  world.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  in  the  words  of  an  aucient  sayiug :  "  I  will  give  thee  my 
daughter  if  thou  canst  touch  heaven/'  Not  only  bi-mctallism,  hut  a 
thousand  other  heneficont  measures  would  become  possible  if  all  the 
utttious  of  the  world  cOuld  agree  about  them.  Let  nn  learn  a  lesson 
frottt  Cantillon^  who,  though  he  touches  the  depths  of  theory  in  one 
ohuptor,  knows  how  to  limit  himself  within  the  possibilities  of  practical 
life  in  the  next. 

It  must  not  be  snppoaed  that  I  have  at  all  exhausted  the  valitable 
prints  of  his  Essay.  Every  here  and  there  we  find  a  prcgifiant  little 
pB^raph  whieh,  when  carefully  studied,  displays  an  insight  into  ques- 
tions sttli  novel,  or  but  half  settled  after  long  discussion.  Mr.  Macleod 
sIkhi'  '  Iv    p.  !291,  where   it  ia  clearly  explained   that   dclrtSj  includ- 

ing litSj  cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

In  pp»  18(Mi7  there  is  a  wonderfully  clear  explanation  how  much  trade 
goesoubetvrr  respondent!!  by  book  credit,  with   only  occasional 

payment   of  ^.      This  methodj  which  Cantillon  aptly  calls  "  tror 

par  Evaluation,"  1«  the  germ  of  what  I  have  described  in  my  book  on 
"  Money  and  the  Mechnnism  of  Exchange*'  ns  the  cheque  and  clearing 
tjMem  (chap.  xx.).  1  there  said  :  "  The  banking  organisation  effects 
what  I  have  heard  Mr.  VV.  Langton  describe  as  a  restoration  of  barter'* 
This  is  what  Cantillon  describes  in  the  most  precise  manner  as  barter  by 
vuluutioii. 

In  spite  of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  art  of  banking  at  the  time  when 
Cantillon  wrote,  his  views  on  this  subject  are  sound  as  far  as  they  gOj 
and  although  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  fortune  of  several  millions  in  a 
few  days  by  speculation  in  Law*8  paper-money,  he  thus  summarily  dis- 
pfttchca  the  currency-mongers  (p.  413) :  "An  abundance  of  fictitious 
■nd  imaginary  money  causes  the  same  disadvantages  as  an  augmenta- 
tios  of  the  real  money  in  circulation,  by  raising  the  price  of  land  and 
laix>iir,  or  by  making  works  and  manufacture  moi-c  expensive  at  the  risk 
of  aubsequent  loss.  But  this  occult  abundance  vanishes  at  the  first 
shock  to  credit,  and  precipitates  disorder.^' 

In  spite  of  comparisons  Iwing  odious,  I  should  have  liked,  had  space 
allowe<l,  to  institute  a  careful  comparison  between  Cantillon's  "  Efisai " 
and  Hume's  celebrated  "Political  Essays."  As  regards  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  Eugene  Daire  has  made  a  comparison  of  the  kind,  and 
decides  in  favour  of  Cantillon,  Hume's  view  being  he  thinks  subject  to 
certain  errors  ("Physiocrates.  Qucanay,"  &c.  Paris:  18i6,p.74).  It  is  most 
iltsU'uctivc  to  compare  Hume's  fifth  Essay,  on  the  balance  of  trade, 
willi  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  Cantillon.  Both  authors 
iansginc  the  money  in  a  coantry  to  be  suddenly  increased  or  decreased; 
but,  whercan  Hume  discusses  the  matter  with  vague  literary  elegance, 
Cantillon  analyses  the  eOects  on  prices  with  the  scientilic  preciiiiuu  of  a 
Cftirue*  or  a  Cournot. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  "Essai "  in  the  words  of  M.  L^once^ 
de  Lavergne,  that  "  all  the  theories  of  (the)  Economists  arc  contained^ 
by  anticipation  in  this  book,  although  it  has  only  the  extent  of  a  mode- 
rate duodecimo  volume."  Nor  is  there  wanting  positive  evidence  that^ 
Quesnay,  the  founder  of  the  great  school  of  French  Economistes,  actually 
did  draw  his  leading  principle  from  the  "  Essai/'  Eugene  Daire,  the 
editor  of  the  collected  works  of  the  Physiocrates,  than  whom  there 
can  be  no  better  authority,  expressly  points  out  that  Qucsnay's  fun- 
damental doctrine  "la  terre  est  I'uniquc  source  des  richesses  "  appears- 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  opening  chapter  of  Cantillon's  "  Essai."  The 
same  is  the  case,  he  remarks,  with  the  idea  that  the  net  produce  of  the 
land  ia  the  fund  on  which  all  noti-agriculturists  live,  the  subject  as 
already  stated  of  the  twelfth  chapter.  As  to  this  latter  point  we  do  not 
rest  on  conjecture,  because  in  one  of  his  earliest  printed  writings,  the 
article  on  "  Grains  "  in  the  celebrated  "  Encyclopedic  Methodique,"  of 
Diderot  and  D*Alembert,  Quesnay  actually  quotes  Cautillon.  After 
saying  that  land  must  not  only  nourish  those  who  cultivate  it,  but  must 
furnish  to  the  State  the  grcntcf  part  of  the  revenue,  the  tithes  of  the 
clergy,  the  income  of  proprietors,  the  profits  of  farmers,  the  gains  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  cultivation,  and  that  it  is  these  revenues, 
which  are  expended  in  payments  to  the  other  classes  and  all  the  other 
professions,  he  goes  on  : — • 

"  An  author  has  recognized  these  fuudanicntal  truths  when  he  says  that  the 
assemblage  of  several  rich  propriotora  who  reside  on  the  same  spot,  suffices  to 
form  what  we  call  a  city,  where  merchants,  mnnufactiircTs,  artisans,  labourers 
and  servants  assemble  in  proportion  to  the  revenuea  which  the  proprietors  there 
expend,  so  that  tlie  grandeur  of  a  city  is  naturally  proportional  to  the  number  of 
landed  jnoprietors,  or  rather  to  the  produce  of  the  land  belonging  to  them," 

Quesnay  adds  a  foot-note  referring  to  this  e!itract  as  follows  : — 
"  Cantillon,  Essai  sur  le  Commerce,  chaps,  v.  vi,"  On  referring  to  the 
original  edition  of  the  '*  Encyclopedie"  (Paria^  1757,  folio),  I  find  the 
quotation  given  in  this  manner  in  the  seventh  volume,  p.  8;iL  Curiously 
enough  the  quotation  is  not  an  accurate  verbatim  one,  as  the  inverted 
commas  would  make  us  suppose,  but  is  gathered  together  from  different 
part*  of  the  cha[»tera  named.  ]n  any  ease  we  have  here  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  Physiocratic  school 
expressly  attributes  in  his  earliest  writings  the  fundamental  point  of  his 
system  to  the  ''  Essai/'  Moreover,  only  two  years  after  its  publication, 
he  joins  the  title  of  the  "Essai"  with  the  name  of  its  supposed  author, 
and  no  one  could  do  this  with  greater  authority  than  Quesnay. 

There  are  not  wanting  some  iudications  that  English  economic 
writers  were  also  indebted  to  Cantillon,  though  they  did  not  acknow- 
ledge their  debt  witli  Uuesnay's  candour.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  find 
the  earlier  sections  of  Harria'  "Essay  upon  Money  and  Coins,''  published 
in  London  in  1757  and  1758,  to  be  obviously  borrowed  from  Cantillon. 
This  work  is  so  excellent  as  regards  its   main  topic — money — that  he 
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need  not  have  pillaged  a  contemporary  French  publication.  Not  ouly 
is  there  no  reference  to  Cantillouj  but  in  the  Preface  we  are  told  that 
"iu  order  to  clear  the  way,  and  for  the  better  settling  of  things  upon 
their  first  and  true  principles,  it  hath  been  thought  necessary  to  take  a 
general  view  of  wealth  and  commerce,  which  is  the  subject  of  tlie  first 
chapter."  But  unfortunately  this  chapter  is  little  more  than  a  selection 
of  paasages  from  Cantillon.  "Land  and  labour  together  are  the  sources 
of  all  wealth."  There  is  the  doctrine  of  three  rents,  from  p.  56,  of  the 
"  Essai/'  There  is  the  example  of  the  watch-spring  already  alluded  to. 
In  Section  8  the  theory  of  the  par  of  land  and  labour,  afterwards 
quoted  by  Smith,  appears.  The  difference  of  wages  are  explained  in 
Section  10.  as  depending  upon  risk,  skill,  trust  required,  almost  in  the 
words  of  Cantillon. 

Another  contemporary  writer  of  some  importance  in  his  time,  namely 
Malachy  Postlethwayt,  had  the  coolness  to  embody  certain  portions  of 
Cautillon's  Essay  in  his  book  called"  Great  Britain's  True  System,  &c,," 
{mblishel  in  London  in  1757.  From  p.  148  to  153,  we  find  a  slightly 
abbreviated  translation  of  Cantillon's  eleventh  chapter  on  the  par  of  land 
and  labour,  windiug  up  with  a  reference  to  Sir  W.  Petty's  MS.  of  the 
year  1685,  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  we  might  suppose  Postlethwayt 
to  be  quoting  from  it.  Then  follow  other  extracts  from  Cantillon, 
including  the  doctrine  of  three  rents,  the  watch-spring  and  water 
illustrations,  and  other  matters,  and  Postlethwayt  sums  up  thus  his — «,«. 
Cantillon's — theory  of  value: — ''From  these  examples  and  explanations 
I  believe  it  will  appear  that  the  price  of  anything  intrinsically  is  the 
measure  of  the  land  and  labour  that  enters  into  its  production." 

In  the  original  "  Essai  "  every  here  and  there  (pp.  35,  48,  93,  &e.)  we 
find  reference  to  a  certain  Supplement,  iu  which  were  contained  various 
calculations  of  a  statistical  nature.  This  work  has  never  appeared, 
it  being  altogether  a  mistake  of  the  writer  in  thc"Nouve!le  Biographic 
Geuerale,"  to  suppose  that  the  "  Analysis  of  Trade'*  of  1759  contained 
this  Supplement.  The  writer  in  Frcron's  "Annec  Litterairc"  says 
that  he  knew  persons  who  had  seen  the  manuscript  of  this  Supplement, 
a  statement  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  previous  one, 
to  the  effect  that  no  one  knew  how  the  '*  Essai  "  came  to  be  printed. 
Grimm'a  "  Correspondence  "  (vol,  i.  p.  344)  says  that  the  Supplement 
was  in  1755  believed  to  be  lost,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  had  been 
taken  to  find  it.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  these  writers  really 
knew  anything  al>out  the  matter. 

There  still  remains  the  interesting  question,  who  really  did  write 
Ihi*  most  remarkable  Essay,  the  true  "  Cradle  of  Political  Economy^'  ? 
The  antecedent  probabilities  are  altogether  against  the  idea  that  a  book 
published  in  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  really 
mrittea  by  the  man  to  whom  it  was  attributed.  The  despotic  character 
of  the  Government  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  a  habit  of  falsifying  title- 
pages  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and    thus   falsifying  literary  history. 
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In  the  one  year,  1755,  in  which  the  Essay  was  published,  no  h 
than  ninety  books  issued  in  FrancCj  are  attributed  on  the  title-pages  to 
the  presses  of  Amsterdam,  London,  Brussels,  Venice,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Cologne,  or  other  cities,* 

It  was  also  the  practice  to  couceal  the  authorship  by  varioua  devioea. 
Forbonnais  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  Leclerc,  M.  du  T.  .  ,  . 
&c.  An  author  often  put  forward  obnoxious  opinions  in  the  form  of 
free  translation  of  some  English  work,  as  in  the  case  of  Forbonnai 
"  Lc  Negociant  Anglais,"  founded  on  King^s  "  British  Mcrclmnt/*  Johi 
Gary's  "Discourse  of  Trade ^'  (London,  1745)  was  couverted  into  aft' 
"  lilssai  snrrEtat  dn  Commerce  d'Angleterre^' (2  voU.  8to,  Paris,  1756), 
which,  according  to  Maeculloch,  is  in  all  respects  a  more  valuable  woi 
than  the  original.  One  work  issued  professedly  at  Leydeu  in  173i, 
falsified  in  a  complicated  way,  being  stated  on  the  title-page  to  be"  Tra- 
duction de  TAugtois  du  Chevalier  John  Nickolls/'  the  book  bciug  called 
"  lleniarques  sur  les  Avantagea  et  lect  Dcsavantagcs  de  la  France  ct  de 
La  Gruude  BretBgac>  kcJ*  In  the  Preface,  John  NiekoUs,  under  the 
date  "A  Loudres,  1752,"  apologizes  to  that  respectable  minister  of 
Bristol,  Josiab  Tucker,  for  adopting  the  title  and  part  of  the  &ubst&ace 
of  his  ^  Brief  Essay  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  which  respec- 
tively attend  France  and  Great  Britain  with  Regard  to  Trade,  &c,/'  first 
edition,  1750.  Now  the  fact  is,  there  never  was  sucli  a  person  as  Sir 
John  Nickolls.  This  is  almost  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  we 
find  no  entry  of  his  name  in  that  invaluable  work  of  reference,  Lawrence 
Phillip's  "Dictionary  of  Biographical  Ilefereuce"  (Sampson  Low,  1871). 
This  is  allowed,  too,iu  an  advertisement  of  the  hook  ap[iended  to  A'oL  ii. 
of  the  "  Discoura  Politiques  "  (Amsterdam,  1756,  p.  323).  The  real 
author  is  supposed  to  he  Plnmart  dc  I)*Angcul,  but  the  matter  wasc^^m- 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  his  ingenious  adaptation  of  Josi&h  Tucker  was 
nfterwards  translated  into  English  (1  vol.  12mu,  London;,  17>>i). 

M'hat  then  would  be  more  probable  than  that  this  "  Essai  a«r  la 
NatuYe  du  Commerce  en  General,"  might  be  the  work  of  aome  ingenious 
contemporary  French  Economist,  merely  attributed  by  rumour  to  the 
popular  name  of  Cantillou,  the  niatuere  Anglaise  being  adopted  bc*cause 
it  was  then  much  in  favour  in  France,  The  title-page  is  unquestion- 
ably false  with  regard  to  Fletcher  Gyle-s  and  the  London  origin,  and 
believed  to  be  false  as  reganls  the  asserted  translation  from  an  Euglinb 
original.  As  in  the  extracts  given  from  Grimm  and  Fr^ron,  all 
knowledge  as  to  the  existence  of  a  real  manuscript,  the  name  of  the 
translator  or  issuer,  &c.,  is  expressly  dischiimed,  there  is  ample  room  fur 
doubting  everything.  1  hare  tried  hard  to  resolve  the  TOystery,  but  with 
doubtful  success. 

As  regards  the  question  of  translation,  I  am  not  French  scliolar 
enough  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  style  of  a  translation  of 
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kU  English  original,  and  a  Freucli  original  written  by  an  educateJ  Anglo- 
[risLmaD,  and  it  remains  only  to  accept  the  opinion  of  all  the  French 
authorities  that  it  is  a  "  Ti-aduction  Supj)D5PC."     The  authorship  might,  - 
lowever,  possibly  be  inferred  from  intrinsic  evidence  to  which  I  have 
;iven  mucli  attention.     One  fact  which  it  is  difficalt  to  explain  is   the 
'palpable  auachrouisra  occurring  in  the  passage  already  quoted  concern- 
ling  Newton's  report  ou  the  English  currcncyj  \Thich   is  attributed  to 
'the  disorder  of  the  currency  in  mil  itept  rent  vingi  huit,  although  Newton 
died  ia  1727,  and  his  report  was  made  in  1717.     This  erroneous  date 
can  hardly  be  a  typographical  error,  as  it  is  given   in   words  at   full 
length,  copied  into  numbers  in  the  ba8C  English  version.     It  is  Jmpos- 
jSible  to  suppose  that   Uichard  Cantillon  writing,  just  about  the  time  of 
;Ncwtou'a  death,  or  soon  after,  could  fall  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  but 
such  confusion  would  be  possible  on  the  pnrl  of  a  French  author  writing 
R  quarter  of  a  century  later.  '  '' 

There  is  much  too  in  the  style  of  the  book,  here  and  there,  which 
[jwe^t  suspicions  as  to  its  being  really  the  finished  work  of  a  busy 
tcier.  The  opening  sentcneo  of  the  book  has  a  metaphysical  ring 
It  it :  "  The  land  is  the  matter  of  riches;  labour  is  the  form  which 
produocs  it."  Here  h  the  precise  distinction  between  the  material 
cause  ftud  the  formal  cause,  in  the  Aristotelian  phiUisophy.  Thei'cis  some- 
thing very  scholastic,  again,  about  tlie  foot-note  on  p.  377,  the  only 
on«  in  the  whole  volume,  where,  in  regard  to  Ncwton^s  remark  about 
wWer  being  the  true  and  sole  money,  it  is  nddcd,  "  lei  "SI.  NeWtori 
sacrifia  \e  fond  fi  la  forme."  Even  snp|K)sing  that  there  were  in 
existence  some  manuscripts  of  the  real  Richard  Cantillunj  may  not  one 
of  the  numerous  and  clever  economists  of  the  period  of  Qucsuay  have 
worked  these  materials  up  into  a  consistent  treatise,  and  put  the  whole 

oif  upon  Cantillon  and  Fletcher  Oylcs.  ^'   * 

Tht^rc  arc,  however,  many  reasons  in  favonr  of  believing  the  *'Essai'^  tA 
be  really  the  work  of  Richard  Cantillon.      I  have  not  been  able  to   dis- 
cover in  the  book  any  allusion  or  other  intrinsic  evidence  of  any  part  of 
the  book  having   been    written   Inter  than    1725   or  thereabouts,  when 
CaotiUon  was  still  living.     There  is  here  and   there  a  local  colouring 
drawn  from  London  life.      On    p.    274>  we    are   told    that   the   London 
brewers  were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  barrels  of  beer  to  their  publicans 
at  an  interest  of  500  per  cent,    per  annum,    and   it   is  said   that   they 
could  grow  rich  even  though  half  their  publican  creditors  became  bank- 
tt.      On  the  next  page  s<5mc  facts  about  the   fish-women    of  Billings- 
ite   (Rcvendcuses)  are  introduced.      But  there  is  also  plenty   of  local 
French  colouring.     The  authors  cited  are  mostly   English,   namely,  Sir 
W.    Petty,    IVAvenant,  Locke,  liallcy,   Gi-egory  King,    Newton.     The 
only  French  economist  whom  I  remember  as  being  referred  to  by  name 
i»  Vsmban,  whose  "  Projct  d'une   Dime   Royale,"  published  in  1707,  ia 
condemned  in  p.  210.      A  certain  M.  Boizard  is,  however,  referred  to  in 
p.  137,  and  an  unnamed  French  author  in  p,  248. 
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The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  work  beiog  really  written  by  a  skilfal 
financier,  and  not  by  a  literary  economiBt  like  those  who  issued  such  a 
multitude  of  small  treatises  in  the  time  of  Quesiiay,  is  found  in  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  commerce  displayed  through- 
out the  Essay.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  latter  part  of  the  book, 
-especially  the  third  part,  could  be  supposititious.  I  am  not  quite  so 
«ure  about  the  first  part  containing  the  priucijiles  adopted  hy  Quesnay. 
But  the  book  is  bo  consistent  and  well  knit  together  that  if  it  were  a  com- 
pound and  supposititious  work  like  that  of"  Sir  John  Nickolls/^  it  would 
be  difficult  to  admire  too  much  the  skill  of  the  economic  forger. 

And  now,  if  Cantillon's  "  Essai "  be  the  veritable  cradle  of  Political 
Economy,  what  is  the  nationality  of  the  bantling  science?  "La 
Chimic,'^  says  Af.  "Wurtz,  "  est  nne  science  fran9aise/'  Lavoisier's 
immortal "  Traite  Elementaire  de  Chimie  "  was  its  cradle.  What  like  con- 
clusion can  we  draw  as  to  the  nationality  of  economic  science  ?  If  my 
careful  and  laborious  inquiries  have  led  to  a  correct  result,  I  should 
formulate  it  thus :  The  first  systematic  Treatise  on  Economics  was 
probahly  wntten  by  a  banker  of  Spanish  name,  born  from  an  Irish 
family  of  the  County  Kerry,  bred  we  know  not  where,  carrying  on  businc^ 
in  Paris,  but  clearly  murdered  iu  Albemarle  Street.  The  Treatise  was 
written  either  in  English  or  French,  it  is  not  known  which;  was  first 
printed  iu  Paris  in  the  guise  of  a  French  ti^aoslation,  pur{>orting  to  be 
published  by  Fletcher  Gyles  over  against  Gray's  Inn  in  Holborn  ;  was 
damned  in  England  by  abase  garbled  English  rc-translation^  erroneonsly 
attributed  to  a  merchant  late  of  the  City  of  London,  perhaps  the  brother 
of  the  author.  Except  that  it  was  once  mistakenly  quoted  by  Adam 
Smith,  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day  unknown  or  entirely  mis- 
interpreted in  England,  while  in  France  it  has  been  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  source  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  great  French  school 
That  French  school  is  known  to  have  formed  to  a  considerable  degr 
the  basis  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  may  yet  be  destined  to 
recognized,  in  regard  to  many  of  its  doctrines,  as  the  true  scientific 
school  of  economics.  The  reader  can  now  readily  decide  in  his  owu 
mind  the  question — VA'hat  is  tlie  Nationality  of  Political  Economy? 

W.  Stanley  Jkvons. 


SUICIDAL    MANIA. 


SUICIDES  are  annually  becoming  more  common^  not  in  England 
only,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world.  During  the  last  two  years 
there  have  been  special  causes  at  work — failures  in  trade,  agricultural 
depression,  and  commercial  losses,  which  have  tended  to  drive  men  to 
suicide  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  But  I  do  not  refer  to  the  last  two 
years  only  in  making  the  statement  that  the  number  of  suicides  is  an- 
nually increasing  in  all  civilized  countries. 

Professor  Bertillon,  of  Paris,  in  his  "  Annales  de  Demographic  Inter- 
nationale," gives  some  curious  details]  on  this  subject,  and  Professor 
Morselli,  the  eminent  Italian  economist,  endorses  them  as  correct. 
Thrown  into  a  tabular  form  the  results  of  their  inquiries  are,  that  in 
every  million  of  inhabitants,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides  has 
been  the  following: — 

In  Itoly 

„  Belgium    . 

ij  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

„  Sweden  and  Norway    . 

„  Austria     . 

„  France 

„  Prussia     . 

„  Denmark  .  , 

,/rhe    United  States  of 

North  America       .  1845  „  1878         „    107  „  163 

And  in  the  minor  German 

States,  between       .  1835  „  1878         „    117  „  289       „ 

The  increase  of  population  in  these  countries  will  only  account  for  a 
very  small  part  of  the  increase  of  suicides,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States. 

VOL.  XXXIX.  o 


1864  to  1878— i 

Tom 

I  30  to  37 

annua] 

1831  „  1876 

ft 

.'^9  „  68 

1860  „  1878 

jj 

66  „  70 

1820  „  1877 

» 

39  „  80 

1860  „  1878 

3} 

70  „  122 

1827  „  1877 

iJ 

52  „  149 

1820  „  1878 

>> 

71  ,,  133 

1836  „  1876 

J) 

213  „  258 
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Men  arc  everywhere  becoming  more  weary  of  the  burcleu  of  11 
Authorities  on  sanitation   and  vital  statistics  tell  ns  that,  of  late  yea 
life,  the  average  human  lifcj  has  been  considerably  prolonged  by  great  <:?* 
attention  to  the  means  of  preserving  health;  yet,  concurrent  with  tLa.is 
improvement,  there  arc  a  greater  impatience  of  life  itself  and  a  great 
desire  to  escape  its  burden. 

Women  are  less  prone  to  commit  suicide  in  Europe  than  men,  aa    - 
extensive  investigation  on  the  subject  has  convinced  Signor  MorseUi  th^» 
the  tendency  to  suicide  increases  with  age,  more  strongly  amongst  tk  ^ 
unmarried  and  widowed  than  amongst   the  married  of  both  sexes,    Th  ^ 
following  table  curiously  ilhutrates  this  fact  : — 

Amongst  a  million  of  persona  of  each  class  in  Europe  generally,  in  sc3 
far  as  tiie  returns  enabled  him  to  compare  tlicra,  the  following  numbe 
comniittctl  suicide  : — 

Married  men  with  children  .....  205 

Married  men  without  chiklren     .....  470 

Widowers  with  children      ......  626 

AVidowcrs  without  cliildrcn  .....       1,001' 

Married  women  with  children     .....  15 

Married  women  without  children  ....  158 

"Widows  with  children  ......  104 

Widows  without  children  .....  238 

Women  cling  to  life  much  more  strongly  than  men,  and  that  under  the 
most  wrctclicd  conditions.  A  childless  widow  would  appear  to  be  far 
more  desolate  in  the  world  than  a  widower  similarly  situated  ;  yet  she 
bears  her  loneliness  better- — doubtless  from  religious  restraints,  or  from 
possessing  a  larger  measure  of  that  hope  which  springs  eternal  in  the 
liumau  breast. 

It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  sadness  of  woman^s  lot  in  the  East 
that  tlie  proportions  of  suicides  are  there  reversed.  In  India  more  than 
double  the  number  of  women  put  an  end  to  themselves  compared  with 
men,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  fact  holds  true  of  all  countries  in 
wliieli  polygamy  prevails. 

So  familiar  do  women  become  with  the  suicidal  mania  in  India  that 
they  put  au  end  to  themselves  there  ou  the  smallest  provocation.  Two 
instances  that  came  within  my  own  experience  in  Oudh  will  illustrate 
this  fact. 

Rugber  was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  bazaar.  He  had  married  Nazi  in 
the  days  of  his  poverty.  They  had  laboured  together,  and  success  bad 
crowned  their  efforts.  They  were  comfortable  in  circumstances;  the 
labour  of  nine  or  ten  years  had  not  been  without  recompense.  They 
had  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Everything  wna  happy  and  pros- 
pcrous  with  them,  till  Kughcr  dctennined  ui:on  taking  another  wife. 
There  was  nothing  contrary  to  the  habits  of  his  caste  in  doing  this,  he 
was  merely  exercising  a  common  right  j  l)ut  Nazi  resented  it,  and 
refused  to  live  with  liini.      He  nppenled  to  the  courts.     She  had  taken 
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their  chtlOren,  aud  gone  off  to  live  with  a  sister  in  a  village  at  some 
distance.  The  Court  decided  that  she  must  give  up  the  children,  and 
retura  to  her  hushaud.  Every  caste  has  its  own  laws  and  regulations, 
and  Ilugber  had  taken  care  to  couform  strictly  to  the  customs  of  his 
casta  in  all  that  he  had  done,  Nazi  gave  up  the  children  iu  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  Court;  and  appointed  a  day  on  wliich  she  was 
to  return  to  Rugber'a  house.  lie  was  to  come  to  meet  her.  lie  did 
come.  She  had  left  her  sister's  house  two  days  i)efore,  and  had  not 
since  been  heard  of.  The  usual  method  of  committing  suicide  in 
India,  particularly  amongst  the  Avomen,  is  to  throw  themselves  into  a 
deep  well;  I  have  no  doubt  Nazi  did  so.  Search  was  made  for  her 
body,  but  without  success ;  she  doubtless  went  to  a  distance  to  make 
away  with  herself. 

Every  magistrate  in  ludia  has  had  experience  of  cases  of  attempted 
suicide.  Some  poor  miserable  woman,  half-dead,  to  whom  life,  with  its 
daily  pnvations  aud  ill-usage,  liad  become  intolerable,  is  taken  up  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well — a  well,  perhaps,  with  only  a  few  feet  of  water  in 
it — aud  brought  by  the  police  before  the  nearest  magistrate.    They  are 

longst  the  most  painful  cases  upon  which  the  magistrate  has  to  pass 
sentence. 

But,  as  1  have  said,  some  of  these  women  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  their  existence  ou  the  smallest  provocation.  One  case 
came  before  me  iu  which  the  woman's  son  was  playing  at  a  little 
distance  from  her  door  when  she  had  prepared  dinner.  She  called  her 
son  to  come  and  partake  of  the  meal— he  wiis  about  teu  years  of  age. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  her  call ;  she  called  again,  aud  got  angry, 
but  still  he  came  not.  Instead  of  taking  a  switch  to  chastise  the  boy 
for  his  disobedience,  she  sat  down  at  the  door  and  said  solemnly  to  him  : 
**  My  SOD,  your  dinner  Is  ready,  and  I  have  called  you  twice  j  I  now 
call  you  for  the  third  time,  aud  if  you  dn  not  come  I  will  throw  myself 
into  that  well,  aud  ray  death  shall  be  on  your  head."  But  still  he 
came  not.  She  rose,  and  threw  herself  into  the  well.  Then  there  was 
wild  hurry  aud  commotion  in  the  village.  She  was  got  out  alive, 
indeed,  but  bniiscd  and  cut.  The  police  arrested  her,  and  brought  hor 
Up  for  judgment  under  a  section  of  the  penal  code,  which  provides 
due  punishment  for  attempted  suicide — probably  the  only  olTence  in 
any  code,  an  attempt  to  commit  which  is  penal,  whilst  the  completed 
crime  passes  without  legal  punishment ! 

Almost  all  women,  all  over  the  K-ist,  put  an  end  to  themselves, 
when  they  desire  to  do  so,  by  drowning  ;  most  frequently  in  a  well, 
sometimes  in  a  river.  This  practice  extends  from  Arabia  to  Jaj>an. 
In  licr  "  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan/^  Miss  Bird  writes ; — 


"  Suicide  appears  very  common.  When  a  young  man  and  womari'lwiBli  to 
marry,  and  the  conseat  of  the  parents  is  refused,  they  often  bind  themselves 
together  aud  drown  themselves.     Tins  is  such  a  frequent  oirence  tliat  the  new 

Ic  imposes  penal  servitude  for  t-ti  years  on  peoj.le  arrested  in  the  couimisaon 
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of  it.  Women  never  hnng  themselves,  but,  na  may  be  expected,  suicide  is  roor^ 
common  amongst  thorn  than  ainongst  men.  An  acute  sense  of  sbnme.  lovers* 
quarrels  cruellies  prnctisod  upon  **  geishas  "  (professional  singers  and  dancers^ 
by  their' tfiskninsters,  the  loss  of  personal  chnrms  through  age  or  illness,  and  even, 
the  dread  of  such  loss,  are  the  most  usiwl  causes.  In  these  cases  they  usually- 
go  at  night  and,  after  having  filled  their  capacious  hanging  sleeves  with  stonesy 
jump  into  a  river  or  a  well.  I  have  recently  passed  two  wells  which  are  afe 
present  disused  in  consequence  of  recent  suicides." 

How  truly  Bacon  says  that "  there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man 
80  weak  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.^'  People  have 
been  known  tu  put  an  end  to  themselves  to  escape  the  pain  of  tooth- 
ache, and  it  was  bat  the  other  day  that  a  mining  engineer,  sent  out 
fri»m  England  to  report  on  the  gold-bearing  districts  of  Southern  ludiaj 
eommiltcd  suicide  in  Calicut  in  order  to  free  himself  from  a  pain  in 
his  stomach  1 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  Le  Petit  Parmcn  last 
month  : — "  Suicidal.  A  young  man,  to  whom  life  is  a  burden,  has  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  himself,  but  wishes  to  accomplish  his  death  in 
the  most  advautftgeous  manner  possible.  lie  places,  therefore,  the 
sacritice  of  his  life  at  the  disposal  of  any  person  who,  for  a  suitable  sum, 
would  wish  to  intrust  him  with  an  enterprise  the  issue  of  which  would 
be  necessarily  fatal.  This  offer  is  very  serious.  AVrite  tn  the  initials 
K.  R.  v.,  l-S,  Pottte  Restante,  Anvers."  There  is  no  punishment  in  the 
French  code  for  attempt  at  snicide. 

It  is  not  many  months  sii:cc  the  French  papers  reported  the  case  of  a 
bonm  in  Marseilles,  who  wantedj  during  the  severe  frost,  to  go  skating 
one  day,  as  she  had  done  on  former  occasions,  with  her  master's  daughter. 
But  her  master  refused,  and  said  they  should  both  remain  at  home  that 
afternoon.  Next  morning  tbe  bonne  and  her  little  mistress,  uho  slept 
in  the  same  room,  were  both  found  dead,  sufibeatcd  by  tlic  fumes  of 
charcoal.  A  note  was  found  on  the  table  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
bonne — "  You  would  not  let  us  go  out  together  yesterday.  I  have  taken 
your  daughter  with  me  to  a  better  world."  Seeing  that  the  daughter 
was  foiirtcen  years  of  age,  it  was  rather  hard  of  the  bonne  not  to  have 
asked  her  conpent  before  carrying  out  this  desperate  measure  of  revenge. 

Nor  is  it  in  France  only  that  passion  thus  vents  itself  in  the  most 
dreadful  crimes.  A  married  woman  at  ^tcllcubcrge,  in  Hesse  Cassel, 
last  year  had  received  an  order,  through  the  police,  to  bring  her  child, 
an  infant  of  eight  months  old,  to  the  public  vaccinator,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  vaccinated.  She  refused.  Another  order  was  sent  to  her, 
admonishing  her  that  she  would  render  herself  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment if  she  neglected  it.  *'  The  child  and  1  will  both  die  together  rather 
than  I  shall  have  it  vaccinated,''  said  slic.  And  she  kept  her  word. 
Two  days  after,  the  lifeless  bodies  of  both  were  found  in  the  Fiilda. 
She  had  murdered  her  child  and  taken  her  own  Ufe  by  drowning  rather 
than  obey  the  order. 

Few  have  adopted  a  more  original  remedy  for  unrequited  lore  thau 
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I  Carl  Uaasa,  of  Meckleuburgh.  He  had  been  from  home  for  some  timcj 
^Band^  on  his  return,  fouud  his  brother  engaged  to  his  lady-love.  She 
^"'wottld  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Carl.  "  1  will  put  au  eud  to  my- 
,  self,"  said  he  at  length  to  her,  "  if  you  treat  me  thus."  She  laughed, 
^■idling  him,  as  she  tripped  oS^  that  she  did  not  believe  he  had  the  courage 
^""to  put  an  end  to  himself.  The  method  he  adopted  was  at  once  terrible 
I  and  grotc>que.  He  prepared  a  slow  match^  tied  himself  firmly  and 
^Hsecurely  to  a  young  horse  on  the  farm,  and  then  put  the  lighted  match 
^"securely  into  the  horse's  ear.  The  poor  animal,  maddened  with  pain, 
I  rushed  violently  and  frantically  about  the  farm,  dragging  the  unfortunate 
^BCarl  after  him.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  spectacle.  At  length, 
^"frenzied  with  the  torture  of  the  lighted  match,  the  horse  dashed  into  the 
,  adjoining  river,  where  the  water  was  deep  and  the  current  rapid.  Both 
^Bliorse  and  man  were  found  drowned  there.  1  suppose  the  weight  of  the 
^™ unhappy  raau  had  prevented  the  horse  saving  himself  by  swimming. 
But  so  it  was.     Both  of  them  perished  in  the  Warnow. 

The  Italinn  papers  of  November  last  report  a  tragedy  that  was  recently 
enacted  in  Rome,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  llomeo  and  Juliet,  but  in 
low  life,  in  which  two  suicides  resulted  from  iuordiuatc  grief  Moretti, 
a  tailor  by  trade,  was  sent  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  fraud.  His  sweet- 
heart called  upon  the  poliee-oflicer  to  ask  how  long  Moretti  was  likely  to 
becoufiued.  Urged  thereto  by  the  girls  mother,  who  did  not  favour  the 
match,  the  police-officer  replied  that,  in  all  probability,  Moretti  would 
be  imprisoned  for  many  years.  Overwlielmctl  with  grief,  and  driven 
thereby  to  despair,  the  poor  girl  put  an  end  to  herself  by  poison.  A 
few  days  after,  Moretti  was  discharged  from  custody,  the  accusation  made 
ist  him  having  been  proved  false.  He  returned  home  to  find  his 
iced  bride  a  corpse.  Frenzied  at  the  sight  he,  too,  destroyed  himself. 
Tbe  lie  worked  out  a  double  tragedy — 

**  Beware  of  dea^xinite  means. 
The  darkest  dny. 
Wnii  but  to-morrow — 
Will  have  poaRcd  away.*' 

The  motive  which  led  Marie  Si>eiz,  of  Briinu,  to  put  au  end  to 
Lcrself  was  pcciiliiir  and  original,  although  the  method  she  adopted, 
»mple  drowning  in  the  Danube,  lacked  the  strangeness  of  that  adopted 
by  Carl  Uassa.  Marie  Speiz  was  a  retailer  of  sausages  iu  the  Kraut- 
markt.  She  was  an  orphan,  but  an  orithan  of  portentous  dimcusious. 
Nor  did  she,  like  the  fat  boy  in  Pickw.ck,  rejoice  in  her  superiority  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  in  size.  In  short,  she  was  abnormally  fat.  It  might 
have  been  eonstitutioaal.  It  might  have  been  the  sausages.  But, 
whatever  it  was,  she  lost  her  life  because  Banting  and  his  philosophy 
were  equally  unknown  to  her.  Her  sister  was  the  only  relative  that  she 
in  Briinu.  Marie  left  her  native  town,  telling  her  sii*ter  that  she 
got  service  in  the  Kaiserstadt,  in  Vienna.  But  this  was  only  a 
pretence.      A  few  days  after  her  departure,  her  sister  got  a  letter  from 
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Marie  through  the  post,  "  1  can  no  longer  endure  it,"  wrote  the  poor  , 
girl.  '^  Wherever  I  gOj  whatever  1  do,  I  nm  always  laughed  at  on.  I 
account  of  my  corpulence  {Ftttigkeil).  Nobody  thinks  of  me  except  ' 
as  an  object  of  ridicule-  I  cannot  endure  it  any  longer,  dear  GretcheiL-  ,j 
My  body  will  be  found  in  the  Danube."  And  so  it  was,  near  Kloster—  | 
ucuburg.  There  is  sDracthiiif;  pathetic  in  the  fate  of  poor  Marie  Speiz,  ( 
and  yet,  if  one  were  to  write  seriously  about  it,  tlie  reader  would  pro—  - 
babl}'  only  laugh,  as  an  unmannerly  worhi  in  Bruiui  laughed  poor  Marie  j 
out  of  existence,  i 

"  Suicideg  increase  annually  in  FrancCjin  number,  according  to  certain     ; 
fixed  laws,"  says  M.  Brierrc  de  Boismout,  who  particularly  investigated 
4,595  cases,  as  set  forth  in  the  records  of  the  police,  supplemented  by     | 
painstaking  inquiries  of  his  own.      Amongst  thcoi  were  697  persons  of 
ample  and  iailcpcndcnt  furtniic,  Ji,000  who  earned   suHicient  livelihoods 
by  trades  or  professions,  and  ii5C   persons   in  pecuniary  dilFiculties.      It      . 
is  a  vulgar  error   to  suppose   that  there   are  more  cases    of  suicide  in 
England  than  in  France;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  110  cases  in  France 
to  every  09   ^vhich  ]iapi>cn  in  England,  although  it  is  quite  true   that 
there  arc  more  in  proportion  in  London  than  in  Paris.      Spain  is  the 
country  in  Europe  in  whicrh  fewest  suicides  occur,  and  it  will  hardly  be 
argued  tliat  this  results  from  the  superior  enlightenment  of  the  Spanish. 

M.  LiLtrL%a  Member  of  the  Academy,  a  calm  and  thoughtful  scholar, 
author  of  the  best  dictionary  of  the  French  language,  deliberately  states 
his  opinion  that  suicide  is  justiliablc,  on  the  ground  that  **  every  man 
has  a  right  to  his  moral  liberty."  M,  Louis  Blanc,  too,  a  clear  thinker, 
-expresses  the  cold  logical  astonishment  of  a  stoic  at  the  fact  that 
■**  there  are  people  who  at  the  same  time  forbid  suicide  and  yet  approve 
of  capital  puuishiucuts."  But  other  Frenchmen,  of  equal  celebrity  and 
power  of  cxprcs>ion,  repudiate  such  opinions,  and  Chateaubriand  takes 
care  to  point  out  that  *'  suicides  arc  always  most  commou  in  times  of 
national  corruption." 

In  his  "  Political  Suicides  in  France,  from  1789  to  the  Present  Time," 
!M.  A.  dcs  Etangs  gives  a  surprising  number  of  examples  of  statesmen 
who  explained  their  reasons  for  choosing  a  voluntary  death,  many  of 
them  with  wonderful  lucidity  and  charm  of  style.  Of  these  instances 
perhaps  the  most  melancholy  was  that  of  M.  Prevost-Paradol,  who, 
after  stultifying  his  most  brilliant  writings  by  accepting  a  post  under 
the  Second  Empire, — that  of  Minister  at  Washington, — could  not 
apparently  reconcile  his  own  political  apostasy  to  his  conscience,  and 
died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  lOlh  of  July,  1870.  lie  died  just  as  the 
Liberal  cause,  with  which  his  name  hvid  always  been  associated,  was  on 
the  point  of  triumphing. 

In  all  countries,. but  particularly  iu  France,  suicides  appear  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  epidemic  disenscs.  It  is  enough  for  a  single  soldier  to  put 
an  end  to  liiuiself  in  barracks,  citlicr  by  lire-arms,  the  bayonet,  the 
sword,  or  strangulation,  and  immediately  the  tragedy  i«  rr])cated  day  by 
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jf  until  the  regimcut  is  ordered  off  to  new  quartera,  and  tLc  minds  of 
c  men  nre  thus  amused  by  fresh  ideas,  leading  to  the  forgetfulucsa  of 
;bc  putt.     Travel  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  eertaiu   cures  for  this 
ies  of  epidemic. 

That  the  tendency  to  suicide  is  hereditary  is  made  very  clear  by   the 

utistic^  of  all  countries.     Persons  of  the  same  family  have  been  known 

to  kill  tbemsclves  at  the  same  agCj  in  the  some  wuy,  and  in  the  same  or 

imilar  places,  as  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  did.      It  is  not   easy   to 

ud  a  rational  explanation  for  facts  so  strange  and  mysterious  as  these. 

Bat  let  us  return  to  the  4^595  cases  investigated  by  M.  Brierrc  dc 

ismont;  he  classifies  tlicm  tlius  : — 1,945  of  the  suicides  were  persons  of 

od  moral  character,  respected  by  their  neighboui's ;  1,45-1-  were  bad  or 

ubtful;  and  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  1,196  he  could  not  obtain 

liable  information.      Self-destruction   by   cutting   the   throat,   though 

re  in  France  comparatively,  is  more  common  than  stabbing;   opening 

c  reins  is  less  common  than  either.     Suffocation  by  the  fumes  of  char- 

al,  and  destruction  by  throwing  ouc's-self  from  a  height,  such  as  the 

apoleou  Column  in  the  Place   Vendome,  or  the  column  on    the   Place 

e  la  Bastille,  in  Paris,  arc  miieh  more  frequent. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  suicide,  cither   in    France  or 

se where.      French  doctors  have   obser\*cd   that   a   malady   known  as 

diuin  vita,  "  a  mysterious  melancholy,"  is  apt  to  seize  upon  some  of 

c  lightest-hearted  amongst  them,  about  the  age  of  thirty.      Thus  both 

en  and  women  have  been  known  to  fix.  upon  a  certain  ilatj  on   which 

they    mean    to    commit    sniciile,    unless    some  special  event  happens. 

Meantime,  the  afi'air  is  dismissed  from  their  thoughts.      Sweethearts  have 

l»ccu  known  to  put  an  end  to  themselves  together,   after  spending   their 

last  francs  in  a  champngnc  supper;  an(i  parties  of  suicides  have  even  been 

own  to  meet  together,  in  order  to  die  in  each  other's  company. 

A  tendency  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  thiugSj  encouragement    of 

pessimism,  has  always  a  tendency  to  lead  men  to  suieidCj  whilst  <tn 

rxoggeratcd  optimisroj  in  speculation,  has  a  similar  tendency.    Extremes 

meet  :  and  such  extremes  of  tliought  prevail  at  one  iinw.  in  one  country,  at 

another  time  iu  another.    History  supplies  us  with  many  examples  of  ages 

when  men  appeared  naturally  to  take  refuge  in  sclf-dcrstructlon.     Satiety, 

and  consequent  weariness  of  life,  all   the   pleasures  of  which  had  been 

droned  to  the  dregs,  appear  to  have  been  the  causes  of  tli6  frequency  of 

Mill  ide  amongBt  the  luxurious  nobles  of  Rome  under  the  Empire.    "  The 

'jmt  is  always  open,"  said  Epictetus  :  iudced,  it  was  only  on  condition  of 

this  door  remaining  always  open  that  optimism  was  possible. 

The  raclauchuly  and  pessimism  of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
ccDturr  were  fertile  iu  suicides — the  students  of  "Wcrther,"  of'Kcne," 
and  of  *•  Obcrmann,*'  often  availed  themselves  of  the  open  door,  whilst 
i\i  authors  of  these  treatises,  Goethe,  Chateaubriand,  and  Senancour 
J  '  M  to  a  good  old  age.  ^ 

The  Morguc>an  old  •established  Parisian  institution,  well  known  to  all 
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Contireutal  tourists^  hns  been  transplanted  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Spree. 
Paris  lias  set  an  example  to  tlie  other  capitals  in  Europe,  by  collecting 
her  casual  dead  in  one  central  depot,  accessible  to  the  general  public 
during  certain  fixed  hours  of  the  day.  Berlin  has  been  one  of  the 
first  to  follow  this  example.  But,  instead  of  putting  it  in  a  corner, 
Berlin  has  placed  its  Morgue  in  a  beautiful  garden  belonging  to  the 
Veterinary  College,  where,  surrounded  by  green  trees  and  ttoweriug 
shrubs,  under  the  principal  dissecting-roomj  there  arc  a  number  of  vaults. 
''  No.  7 J  tbe  Morgue  ^'  is  painted  on  one  of  them.  Five  sloping  counters 
are  ranged  side  by  side  in  this  apartment,  upon  which  the  bodies  of  the 
unknown  dead  are  placed  wlien  taken  from  the  black  dead  cart.  Suow- 
Avhite  liueu  cerementa  are  wrapped  round  tlic  bodies,  aud  printed  forms 
give  particulars  as  to  physical  marks,  sex,  and  apparent  age  aud  cause  of 
death.  The  wardrobes  of  the  deceased  are  displayed  in  the  corner. 
The  walls  are  clean  with  whitewash,  the  sloping  counters  are  of  a 
reddish  brown,  and  a  certain  air  of  solemnity,  if  not  of  awe,  pcn-ades  the 
room. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
chamber  have  died  by  their  own  hands.  Over  300  people — men,  women, 
find  children — annually  put  an  end  to  themselves  in  the  capital  of  Ger- 
many. Throughout  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  the  practice  of  self-murder 
has  increased  so  rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years  that  the  annual 
average  has  increased  from  thirteen  in  the  lOOjOOO,  to  seventeen.  The 
]3opulaiion  of  Prussia  is  about  20,000,000;  4,330  died  by  tlicir  own 
hands  last  year,  of  whom  771  were  females. 

An  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  suicides  in  ten  years 
is  a  serious  matter  for  the  reflection  of  the  German  authorities,  and 
that,  too,  dnring  a  period  of  what  ought  to  have  been  unexampled 
prosperity.  The  compulsory  military  service  system  certainly  hax 
fcomethiug  to  do  with  it,  for  many  men  prefer  to  seek  safety  in  a  sudden 
and  violent  death  rather  than  comply  with  its  rigorous  provisions.  Nor 
is  this  all.  In  the  service  itself  225  soldiers  perished  by  their  own 
hands.  Of  the  703  suicides  entered  in  the  official  tables  as  "  having 
been  committed  by  reason  of  unknown  motives,'' and  166  attributed  to 
"  weariness  of  life/'  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
sought  safety  in  death  from  the  severity  of  the  military  system.  A 
significant  fact  in  connection  with  these  returns  is  that  only  six  femaJeii 
are  entered  under  the  same  heading,  "  weariness  of  life." 

One-fourth  of  the  suicides  in  Prussia  are  attributed  to  insautty,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  results  from  the  abuse  of  alcohoL  Tb  the 
honour  of  German  women  let  it  be  recorded  that,  whilst  ninoty-cight 
men  arc  stated  to  have  put  an  cud  to  themselves  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol,  only  four  women  arc  included  in  the  same 
(■atcgory.  Family  troubles  arc  stated  to  have  led  219  Prussian  men 
and  women  to  shufttc  off*  this  mortal  coil,  whiUt  jealousy  and  ill- 
fortune  in  love  are  credited  witli  the  deaths  of  108  youths  and  ficrenty 
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iree  young  trorneu.  Sorrow  for  the  dead  induced  scveateen  widowers 
lid  three  widuw.s  la  put  nu  end  to  tLcnwclves,  aud  yet  we  call  the 
female  the  more  emotioaal  and  sensitive  sex !  ought  it  not  rather  to 
I>e  called  the  more  sensible  ?  Three  hundred  and  seveuty-cight  deuth* 
by  ftuicidej  of  whom  one-fourth  were  of  females,  are  attributed  to 
''repentance,  shame,  aud  the  stings  of  cousciencc;"  aud  incurable 
are  said  to  have  caused  283  to  make  away  with  themselves. 
A«  to  tlie  method  of  suicide,  iiulikc  the  French,  the  cord  and 
strangulation  were  used  in  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  One-fifth 
perished  by  drowning,  and  onc-tcntli  by  gunshot  wounds,  amongst 
whom  were  eiglit  females.  Seventy-six  of  both  sexes  cut  their  throats, 
twenty-one  opened  their  veins  and  bled  to  death,  forty-one  threw 
themselves  from  great  heights,  aud  seven  strangled  themselves  with 
their  own  hands — a  method  of  suicide  impossible  except  to  the  strong 
aud  determined.  It  is  surprising  to  hear  of  twenty-five  octogenarians 
laying  violent  bauds  ou  themselves  in  one  year.  One  would  think 
that,  as  they  had  been  able  to  endure  life  for  so  long,  they  might  have 
been  able  to  await  the  great  cuemy  a  few  months  or  years  more.  The 
suicidal  mania  is  more  prevalent  everywhere  in  summer  than  winter; 
of  all  of  the  professions  there  was  but  one  in  which  the  number  of 
female  suicides  exceeded  the  male,  and  that  was  littrature. 

That  suicides  are  annually  increasiug  in  number,  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  population  of  the  Uuitcd  States,  appears  to  be  proved  by 
the  statistical  tables  recently  publi&hed.     The  population,  however,  is 
increasing  so  fast  in  the  States  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  accurate  com- 
larison*.    One  would  think  it  ought  not  to  be  so — -that  is,  in  a  country 
of  promise,  where  food  and  labour  are  abundant,  the  suicidal  frenzy 
, ought  to  be  diminishing  annually,  instead  of  increasing.     It  would  be 
interesting    to    know    what  part   religious   mouotnania   plays  in   these 
American    suicides.       But    the    statistics,    unfortunately,   are   by    no 
.means    carefully  or   accurately  compiled.       The   Americans   themselves 
attribute  the  number  of  suicides  to  their  ''  high  and  fine  nervous  organi- 
zation/'so  superior  to  anything  to  be  found  in  Europe.     This,  however, 
[Ought  to  tell  as  much  against,  as  iu  favour  of,  suicidul  attempts.      The 
high  aud  tiue   nervous   organization,"  if  easily  depressed,  will   easily 
recover  and  regain  its  tone.      Excessive  elation  is  as  bad  as  excessive 
depresfiiuu.       There    are    many    instances,   well-authcntieated,    of  joy 
causing  iusauity  and  subsequent  self-destruction. 

Undoubtedly  changes  of  fortune  are  more  common  in  the  Stales 
'than  in  Europe.  Fortunes  are  more  rapidly  accumulated  there,  and 
'mure  rajiidly  lust,  by  si»eculation.  And,  although  the  stronger  natures 
overcome  the  feelings  induced  by  these  reverses,  yet  the  weaker 
•uccumb.  The  excited  forms  which  religion  and  "  spiritualism  "  take 
in  America  have  undoubtedly  considerable  iuHuence  ou  suicidal  mania. 
The  mind  is  unhinged,  and  mental  disease  leads  to  abnormal  develop- 
ments,  just    as    in    hysteria,    although    most    commonly    in    women. 
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When  tbe  mind  has  been  unhinged  and  mental  disease  has  set  in^ 
want  of  sleep  supervenes.  Sudden  joy  or  sudden  grief,  when  im- 
moderate ;  too  great  tension  or  excitement  of  the  nervous  system ;  terror 
or  despair;  all  these  prompt  to  suicide.  Hereditary  taint,  without 
any  of  these  predisposing  causes,  will  have  the  same  cflFect.  If  the 
causes  be  sudden  and  violent,  the  effects  may  be  equally  so.  But  if 
gradual  and  comparatively  slow  in  their  progress,  then  want  of  sleep 
usually  plays  an  important  part  in  the  tragedy.  Change  of  scene  and 
foreign  travel  appear  to  be  amongst  the  best  antidotes. 

Wm,  Knighton. 


LATIN  CHRISTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS. 


SOME  time  ago  I  called  attentioDj  in  this  Review^*  lo  Greek 
_  Christian  Inscriptions,  and  showed  their  bearing  upon  eariy 
Church  History.  The  kindred  subject  of  Latin  Christian  Inseriptiona 
opens  even  a  wider  field  and  promises  even  larger  results  to  the  diligent 
student.  And  assuredly  the  student  must  be  both  diligent  and  patient 
who  undertakes  to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  the  immense 
collections  of  Latin  inscriptions.  Thus,  while  the  Christian  epitaphs  in 
Kocckh's  "  Corpus  Grajcanim  Inscriptionum  "  barely  number  1300  j  Dc 
llossi,  in  the  City  of  Rome  alone,  had  a  few  years  years  ago  examined 
15,000  inscriptions,  the  vast  majority  of  which  were  Latin ;  and  there 
was  then  an  annual  addition  of  500  to  this  number.  Again,  the 
literature  of  the  Latin  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Greek 
inscriptions.  Boeckh's  "Corpus/'  Le  Bas  and  Waddingtou's  '^Archsco- 
logieal  Tonr  in  Asia  Minor  j "  and  De  A'oguc's  ''  Researches  in  Central 
Syria/'  will  give  a  foil  view  of  the  Greek  monuments ;  while  Boeekh  again 
collects  together  all  his  Christian  inscriptions, arranging  them  accordiug  to 
their  geographical  distribution.  But  when  we  come  to  Latin  inscriptions, 
the  bludcut  has  to  face,  at  least,  the  eight  stout  folios  of  Mommsen's 
"  Corpus  luscriptionum  Latinarum,"  the  two  thick  quartos  of  Le  Blant, 
the  four  large  folios  of  De  Rossi,  the  numberless  volumes  of  the 
Ifvue  Arc/t€o/of/}(/ue,  and  of  the  other  journals  devoted  to  archieological 
;scarch,  the  works  of  M.  Leon  Kcuier  upon  Algcriau  inscriptions,  of 
Spon  upon  those  of  Lyons,  and  of  Rcnau  upon  Phxnicia.f  Again, 
wc  have  the  additional  difficulty  that  in  Mommseii's  great  work 
the  arrangement  of  the    older  writers,  like  Grutcr,  has  been  reversed  ; 

•  CoNTEMTOiUFV  R^'tiw,  June  1880,  p.  QTI. 

f  'llie  rendrr  ebouM  consult  on  tliia  i)i>int  an  nrtielc  ca  "  Tnscrintinns''  in  Soiiih'i  '*  Dic- 
tii'Uary  of  Cbrietian  Antiqttitira."   The  writtT,  Piofesanr  Churchill  ltabiugiuii,of  Cauibiiilge, 
X  bauattve  accxtiiut  of  nil  tlic  IcndinL'  authorities. 
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the  Christian  inscriptions  arc  nut  coUetted  together  in  distinct 
sections,  but  are  intermingled  -with  the  others ;  so  that  the  task  of 
hunting  up  the  Chrisfcianj  amid  the  thousands  of  Pagan  inscriptions, 
is  something  like  the  proverbial  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  straw, 
I  need  scarcely  say  it  is  not  possible,  within  the  space  of  one  article,  or 
even  many  snch,  to  give  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  this  vast  material.  In 
faetj  it  would  scarcely  be  within  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  do  so,  I 
can  only  hope  to  bring  forward  some  specimens  of  the  riches  hidden 
therein  which  I  have  come  across  in  my  own  studies,  and  which  may,  in 
turn,  help  to  diiect  more  attention  to  this  important  subject.  Here  let 
me  offer  two  preliminary  observations.  First,  then,  as  to  the  origin  of 
all  Christian  inscriptions,  wliethcr  Latin  or  Greek.  \Te  may  on  this 
matter  at  once  take  onr  stand  at  Itouie  and  consult  De  Rossi,  for  it  is  at 
liomc  that  the  earliest  Cliristian  inscriptions  have  been  found.  M.  Rcnoii, 
by  his  brilliant  though  very  miblcadiug  Ilibburt  Lectures,  has  done  good 
Eorvice  in  recalling  attention  to  the  position  of  the  Jewish  colony  at 
Rome,  and  the  close  connection  between  it  and  the  early  Christian 
Church.  Tliis  fact,  patent  upon  the  face  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  of  late  received  additional  confirmatiou- 
\Ve  have  now  abundant  evidence  proving  that  the  custom  of  placing 
inscriptions  over  their  dead,  the  terminology  and  symbolism  of  the 
inseriptionSj  the  excavation  of  catacombs,  were  all  derived  by  the  early 
Roman  Christians  from  the  Jewish  colony; — that  in  fact  the  Christians 
contiuncd  to  bury  just  as  their  Jewish  forefathers  at  Rome  had  done 
before  thcni,  A  glance  at  the  early  inscriptions,  taken  out  of  the 
four  Jewish  cemeteries  at  Rome,  as  publislied  by  Ascoli  and  Schiirer,* 
will  sh' vv  that  tlie  palm  br:ineh^  the  vine  leaves,  the  grapes,  the  chalice 
of  the  Christian  e|)itaplis  all  iind  a  place  on  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the 
Christian  monuments;  while  as  to  language,  both  classes  are  couched  in 
(ireek  or  Latin,  the  solitary  Hebrew  word  Safem  of  the  one  finding  its 
translation  in  the  Pu^'of  the  other.  Nay,  farther,  in  their  Conservatism, 
the  Christians  retained  a  symbol  which  for  them  must  have  Iiad  no 
meaning,  but  which  has  given  rise  to  much  misapprehension.  On 
many  epitaphs  a  forceps  or  pincers  has  been  discovered.  This  lias  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  torture,  and  thus  as  a 
symbol  of  martyrdom.  Upon  the  Jewish  nionnmcnts,  however,  the 
same  mark  has  been  found  in  conjunction  with  the  distinctively  Jewish 
symbol  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  whose  forceps  or  snuffers  it 
doubtless  was.  This  circumataucc,  while  it  dissipates  some  legendary 
martyrdoms,  rcHects  interesting  light  upon  one  of  Ue  Rossi's  theories. 
He  strongly  maintains  the  antiquity,  reaching  back  even  to  Apostolic 
times,  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  catacombs — specially  that  of  St.  Lucina. 
As  soon  as  Christians  existed   at  all,  as  a   distinct  body,  and  specially 


•  "Inscriiioni  di  AuticJii  Senolcri  Oiadaici  lUl  N'ajwlitano."  I'M.  da  G.  I.  Ascoli, 
Toriuo,  1880.  '*  Die  Gemeinde  \  ^rfaaaang  der  Juden  in  Ilom  iu  der  Kaiacrzuit."  Von  E, 
Scharer,  Leipzig,  1870. 
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when  the  rich  and  noble  began  to  join  their  ranks,  they  constructed 
catacombs  as  their  Jewish  farcfathcrs  liad  already  done,  wherein  Jewish 
cymbolism  as  a  matter  of  course  found  a  natural  place.  If  their  con- 
struction, however,  did  not  take  place  till,  say  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  the  use  of  Jewish  symbolism  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  language,  too^  used  in  the  inscriptions,  Jewish  and  Cliristian 
alike,  is  noteworthy.  It  is  at  times  Greek,  at  times  Latin,  at  times 
Greek  in  Latin  letters.  In  fact,  among  European  Jews  the  use  of  Hebrew 
on  their  monuments  is  an  iudieatiou  of  a  comparatively  late  date.  Tlie 
Jews  at  Uome  belonged  to  the  Dispersion;  they  were  Hellenists;  they 
used  Greek  and  Latin  names,  often  concealing  their  Hebrew  names  under 
a  Greek  translation  ;  and  with  the  Christians  exactly  the  same  features 
appear.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  while  there  are  numerous  Latin 
inscriptions  among  the  laity,  those  belonging  to  the  Biahoijs  of  Hume 
arc  all  in  Greek  for  the  first  three  centuries.  This  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  origin  of  Roman  Christianity.  The  Jewish  colony  was 
clearly  the  basis  ou  which  Roman  Christianity  was  built ;  but  the 
dominating  element  therein  was  not  Latin,  but  Greek-speaking,  and 
that  from  the  very  beginning.  In  Pagan  Rome  it  was  not  so.  Greek 
became  fashionable  in  Pagan  Rome  in  the  second  century,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Antonines,  of  the  philosopher?,  and  of  the  Eastern  cults 
which  then  held  sway.  Thus  iu  Greek  Justin  Martyr  ndtlrcsi-eil  his 
Ajmlogies  to  the  Emperor.  In  Greek  Marcus  Aurclins  published  his 
Meditations.  In  Greek  wrote  Musonius  Rufus  and  all  the  other  philo- 
sophers of  the  age  save  Apuleius.  "  Greek  became  in  the  second 
century  the  philosophical  language  of  Rome,"  says  M.  Boissier;  and 
he  a»ftigns  as  the  reason  for  this  change  that  *'  Roman  pliilosophy 
wished  to  become  cosmopolitan,  not  provincial  or  local;  that  Greek  was 
most  widespread,  the  language  of  the  nations  most  inteliigeut,  most 
accessible  to  new  idea*;  that  Latin,  in  fine,  as  Cicero  had  already 
confessed  iu  his  orntiou  for  Arehias,  was  a  limited  and  local,  Greek  u 
universal  langangc."  This  i*  ^'i^l  be  observed,  was  not  the  case  iu  the 
first  century;  Latiu  was  not  only  the  language  of  the  court,  executive 
and  people,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  literature — the  language  of 
Seneca,  Ouinctilian,  Pliny,  as  well  as  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  But 
from  the  beginning  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Roman  Church 
xvas  Greek ;  and  so  were  all  her  official  letters,  like  those  of  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians;  and  so  were  her  earlier  literature  and  liturgy.  This 
fact,  indeed,  is  so  uuivereally  acknowledged,  that  the  late  Cardinal  Wise- 
man fonnded  on  it  an  ingenious  argument  proving,  that  the  I/a/ic  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  made  in  North  Africa,  and  not  in  Rome  orltaly. 
The  change  from  Greek  to  Latin  took  place  about  the  age  of  Coustau- 
tine.  The  Greek  element  of  the  Roman  Christian  population  was  then 
uatarally  attracted  to  Constantinople,  whereupon  the  Church  seniee 
at  Rome  was  translated  from  the  dead  Greek  into  the  living  Latin, 
♦  *•  La  Ktlig.  Rom,  d'Aagwato  aux  Antoninea,"  t.  ii.  p.  lln. 
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or  perhaps  it  would  l)c  more  correct  to  say,  that  tlic  Greek  service  was 
dropped  while  the  Latin  service  which  had  grown  up  by  its  side  for  the 
use  of  Latin-speaking  converts  quietly  took  it3  place.  Still,  even  so 
late  as  the  ninth  century,  wc  can  trace  clear  survivals  of  the  more 
primitive  Greek  use  in  the  Roman  Ritual.  In  manuscripts  of  the 
Gregorian  Sacramcntary  dating  from  that  periodj  one  question  to  the 
catechumen  desiring  baptism  runs  thus :  "  In  what  language  do  men 
confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  whereupon  an  acolyte  responds, 
"In  Greek."  Then  follows  the  creed  in  Roman  letters,  but  in  the 
Greek  language,  to  enable  the  illiterate  assistant  to  repeat  it.  To  this 
day,  indeetl,  we  find  a  relic  of  the  same  early  use  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  Pope  presides  at  hig!i  mass  the  CJospel  is  read  in  Greek  as  well  as 
in  Latin  *  (De  Rossi,  "  Rom.  Sott."  ii.  '1^7  ;  cf.  Caspari's  "  Quellen 
zur  Gcscliichtc  des  Tnufsymboh"  iii.  451.)  But  though  the  official 
language  of  the  Church  was  Greek,  though  Christianity  first  and  most 
naturally  seized  hold  of  the  Grcek-spcaking  part  of  the  population, 
yet  it  was  ever  more  and  more  aggressive,  and  daily  gained  fresh 
accessions  from  the  Latin-speaking  majority.  Some  of  its  first 
couquests,  too,  were  made  from  that  proud  old  Roman  nobility  which 
clung  to  the  national  language,  and  loved  to  patronize  the  historians 
and  poets  and  wits  who  used  it.  We  therefore  find  that  the  earliest 
cata(»onib3  were  excavated  by  members  of  that  same  nobility,  while 
many  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  record  in  Latin  and  not  in  Greek 
the  memory  of  themselves  and  of  their  dependents. 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  some  specimens  of  the  rich  treasures  of 
history,  the  vivid  illustrations  of  life  iu  its  various  phases,  social, 
religious,  and  political,  which  Latin  inscriptions  yield  to  the  diligent 
searcher. 

I.  They  show,  for  instance^  how  rapidly  and  thoroughly  Christianity 
permeated  Roman  society,  especially  in  its  highest  ranks.  In  177-t  a 
tablet  was  discovered  at  Rome,  commemorating  the  grant  of  a  piece 
of  land  by  one  lalliusf  Bassns,  First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  the 
year  16L  This  monument  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  About 
sixteen  years  ago  one  of  the  most  accomplished  archscologists  of 
Prance,  M.  Leon  Renier,  discovered  in  Bulgaria  a  tablet  erected  in 
honour  of  this  very  lallius  Bassus,  who,  in  that  year,  a.d.  101,  was 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  imperial  legate  in  Mocsia 
(Corp,  Ins.  Latt,  t.  iii.  p.  2,  Num.  6169).  The  family  of  the  Baasi 
are  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  stability  of  the  ancient  Roman  nobility 
during  all  the   changes   and  revolutions  of  the  empire.     They  must. 


*  Another  int«ro«ting  trace  of  the  gnrrival  of  the  ancicut  Uroek  rite  in  Italy  is  not«d  in 
the  work  lately  [iiibliahed  by  Hamack  and  iiebhanlt  oa  the  "  L'otlex  Iloesanensia,"  (lis- 
oovered  by  them  last  March  in  Southern  Italy.  Tlicy  toll  us  that  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Roeaanothv  (to«p(J  on  Pahn  Sunday  was  read  in  (->reck  till  tlic  tiiiddlonf  the  last  L*eul\iry. 

t  This  namo  lallios  has  given  riae  to  some  oontrover^iy  as  beiug  hitherto  anknown.  It 
baa  been  also  diaoovered  by  Generai  Creiily  ia  Algeria  npou  ad  mscription  of  cent.  ir.  Cf. 
Aev.  Arduol,  noav.  a^r.  t.  xit.  416,  xiii.  03.  and  is  received  without  scmiilc  by  Momnueo. 
Rtp.Arth*i3i.t.  xiii.  ISG. 
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imlccily  Lave  regarded  with  contempt  tbo  obscure  ailvcnturei*3  wlio  from 
time  to  time  climbed  the  dizzy  height  of  imperial  sway.     The  family 
of  tlift  Bnjtsi  was  already  distinguished  iu  the  first  century.      I'Vom  the 
inscriptions  we  leorQ  that  in  its  closing  years  a  Pomponius  Bassus  waa 
recalled  by  Trajan  from  the  government  of  Cappadocia  and  Galatia  to 
undertake  the  management  of  his  new  poor-law  system.     A   century 
later  wc  find  another  Pomponins  Bassus  marrying  the  graad-daughtcr 
of  Antoninus  Pius — Annia  Faustina  ;  while  in  Clinton's  Fasli  the  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  consuls  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.    lallius  Bassus  must  thus  have  had  f'vca.t  aristocratic 
influence  through  his  own   family.      But  we  learn,  in  addition,  that  he 
married  Clemcntinn,  a  descendant,  probably,  of  Vespasian,  or  a  member,  at 
least,  of  the  great  Flavian  family ;  which  had  retired  iuto  private  life  upon 
the  murder  of  Domitiau,  to  enjoy  the  wealth  and  station  which  a  long 
possession   of  imperial   power  must  have  confeiTcd — secure  under  the 
wise  and   firm   government  of  the   great  emperors  who  reigned  from 
Trajan  to  ^larcus  Aurelius.      Here  comes  ia  our  illustration  of  Church 
progress.      Just    about    the   time  when    Renier   mndc   his   discovery  in 
Bulgaria,  De  llossi  was  excavating  the  crypt  of  S.  Liicina  at  Rome  ; 
and  there  he  found  an  inscription  in   memory  of  *'*  lallius   Bassus  and 
Catia  Cicnieutina   his  wife,  and   of  lallia   Clementina  their  daughter. 
In  peace.''     .Elius   Clemens,   son  of  Tallia   (y'lemcntina,  is  also  men- 
tioned, but  iQ  such  a  manner  as  leads  De  Rossi  to  conclude  that  he 
remained   a    Pagan.     It   is   thus   clear   that  lallius   Bassus  became  a 
Christian  after  his  government  of  Moesia ;  and  as  no  other  monuments 
have  been  discovered  about  him,  we   may  suppose  his  conversion  hap- 
pened soon  after  that  period.*      His  Christianity,  of  course,  prevented 
him  accepting  any  public  office,  as  an   oath  most  ofVensivc  to  the  Chris- 
tian oonscience  stood  on  the  very  threshold  of  all  State  employment, 
lallias  Bassus  is  thus  an  instance  of  the  way  iu  wh'ch  the  Gospel  was 
penetrating  the  highest  Roman  society  under  ^larcus  Aurelius.     It  is 
alsf)   noteworthy   that   Christianity  seems   to  have   been  hereditary  in 
certain  noble  circles  at  Rome,  which  were  all  connected  more  or  less 
with    Pomponia   Graccina  and  Flavins  Clemens,  the  earliest  converts 
to    the   foreign   or  Jewish    superstition    raenlioucd   by   Tacitus.       De 
Koxsi  ha*   conjectured  that  the  catacomb  of  S.  Luciua  was  made  by 
Pompouia  Graccina   herself;    Lucina  being  simply   the  name   adopted 
ut    her   baptism,   in   reference   to   her   spiritual    illumination    in    that 
'amcut.      She   lived,  as  Tacitus    tells  us    (Ann.  \iii.  32),    till   near 
fhe  end  of  the   first  century,  her  conversion   to  Christianity  probably 

itiity  ma>le  rat)-'!  progress  in  Moesia  iiutlt?r  llie  AiitLiuiuc*.  Thus  in  the  (Irock 
—  Uaairs  MeiioIi>gy— which  wna  compiled  iu  mciliaval  timcji  ont  of  early 
A.  tin<l  one  Mtlitina  commemorated  on  Sept.  I.V  Her  iiiartyrdoni  took  pl.ico 
I  l">]ia  iti  Mocjiixti,  ue3.r  0de3s.^,  iu  tbo  reign  of  Aiitoniuus,  under  a  governor 
lUi-i 'i.fi''^.  Her  aiifferiogH  converted  the  governor's  wifv  And  niany  of  the  people.  Thoro 
waa  ao  or^onizetl  church  iu  Moeai&  in  tbo  Uioclotian  portwcntion.  l.'f.  MBxinins  Uctor  and 
Martyr.  April  2^,  Bnlland  :  Ada  Sanct.,  April,  ii.  127.  The  fjitin  ioscriptioni  thus  corro- 
t^ntft  the  Grrek  and  Latin  martyrologies. 
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dating  from  a.d.  11 ;  as  Mr.  Lewiu  has  shown  in  his  life  of  St. 
Paul,  t.  ii.  p.  393,  where  he  also  points  out  her  influence  on  the  then 
nnsccnt  Cliristiauity  of  Eu«;liiiicl.  Her  name,  GraecinQj  is  very  rare,  if 
not  unknown,  in  Roman  nomenclature.  It  was  probably  derived  from 
her  attachment  to  Greek  studies  and  philosophy;  presenting  another 
instance  of  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  Christ  through  Greece. 
AIL  tlicsc  facta  receive  most  interesting  iUustraliou  fiom  Dc  Rossi's  dis- 
covery, in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Lucina,  of  inscriptions  to  members  of  the 
faniiiiea  of  the  Pompouii  Bassi  and  of  the  Pompouii  Graeciui,  dating 
from  the  cud  of  the  second  century.  In  the  same  aristocratic  cemetery,  as 
Dc  Rossi  calls  it  (/.c.  t.  ii.p.  3C4),hehas  also  discovered  epitaphs  belong- 
ing to  the  Cccilian,  Emilian,  and  Cornelian  families.  These  faniiliea, 
as  he  shows  by  an  ingenious  argumentj  were  connected  by  marriage  or 
adoption  with  that  of  Pomponia  Graccina,  who  herself,  in  turn,  was 
citlicr  a  dcscendaut  of  Atticirs,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  or  a  close  con- 
nection of  his  family.  All  these  instancesj  and  they  might  lie  multiplied, 
show  that  the  seed  sown  in  apostolic  times  in  the  highest  circles  of 
Roman  society  was  not  in  vajn.  Intlced,  durin*ir  the  third  century  the 
work  of  conversion  went  on  so  rapidly  as  to  hamper  the  action  of  the 
Empire.  There  were  so  many  retirements, from  public  life  arising  from 
Christian  conviction,  that  some  dilFiculty  was  experienced  in  fdliug  up 
the  oifices  of  State.  Rut,  it  may  be  objected,  if  there  were  so  many 
conversions  of  persona  holding  senatorial  rank,  how  is  it  we  hear  of  no 
martyrdoms  among  them  in  the  second  century?  To  this  there  arc 
many  replies.  There  was  no  real,  thorougli-going  persecution  like  that 
of  Decius  or  Diocletian  daring  the  second  century.  Again,  those 
Christian  senatorial  families  wltc  all  of  very  high  rank,  some  of  thciii 
btaudlng  very  near  the  throne — Dc  Rossi  has  noted  quite  a  group  of 
the  descendants  of  Antoninus  Pius  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Lucina — and 
their  position  and  influence  shielded  them.  Then,  too,  when  their  con- 
version took  placCj  thi^y  would  naturally  retire  as  far  as  possible, 
perhaps  to  distant  country-houses,  away  from  pubKc  ^ncw,  where  their 
faith  escaped  notice.  Ami  yet,  though  the  conversions  in  certain  circles 
were  so  numerous,  the  Roman  nobility  as  a  Ixidy  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  Paganism  long  after  Christianity  had 
seated  itself  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Thus  they  retained  Pagan 
customs  and  practices  long  after  they  had  disappeared  in  other  places. 
It  was  not  till  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  altar  of 
Victory  was  finally  removud  from  the  Senate  House  at  Rome.  Even 
then  Greek  culture  and  tircek  religion,  though  dead,  as  already  shown, 
in  Christian,  must  still  have  been  flourishing  in  Pagan  circles;  for  wc 
find  at  that  very  time  the  most  accomplished  of  Pagan  orators,  Libanius, 
writing  about  Rome  in  rapturous  tones  to  Jovianus,  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents, describing  it  as  "  a  portion  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven." 
While,  even  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a  very  strong  and 
influential   Pagan   party  must   have  held  sway  there,  as  a  statue    was 
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len  erected  in  Trajan's  Forum  to  a  certain  Mcrobaudes,  the  iuscnptiou 
of  which  is  still  extant,  lie  was  a  successful  general  aud  poet,  but  a 
thorough-going  Pagnn.  By  the  industry  of  Niebuhr  fragments  of  his 
poems  have  been  recovered  and  jjublisbed  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
Myzantine  writers.  In  them  he  laments  the  decay  of  the  old  religion, 
Attributes  thereto  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  and  almost  hurls  the  old  charge 
<»f  atheism  against  Christianity. 

The  JDscriptious  which  we  have  quoted  illustrate  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  during  the  second  century.  But  modern  research  has  carried  us 
back  further,  Dc  Rossi,  in  his  work  on  the  Christian  inscriptions 
of  Rome  prior  to  the  sixth  century,  presents  us  with  two  or  three 
brief  ones  only,  belonging  to  the  first  ecutury,  eontalniug  no  special 
iufurmatiun.  In  Pompeii,  however,  about  twenty  years  afj;o,  was  dis- 
covered the  following,  which  will  be  found  numbered  070  in  t.  iv. 
"  Corp.  luscrip.  Lat"  It  runs  thus,  "  Igni  gaude  Christianc" — Rejoice 
tn  (he  fire  J  ChnHtian.  It  was  scribbled  in  charcoal,  like  some  others  of 
the  most  celebrated,  on  the  wall  of  a  soldier's  guard-house,  or  some  such 
b&ilding.  It  has  uow  disappeared;  and,  of  course,  as  we  depend  on 
copies  of  it,  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opiuiou  U|M3n  its  meaning. 
The  editor  of  the  "  Corpus,"  however,  after  all  deductions,  allows  that 
the  word  Chriaiiane  dues  distinctly  appear.  This  inscription  is  very 
ioiportant  in  many  respects.  It  is  the  earliest  distinctly  referring  to 
Christianity.  It  proves  that  though  Tacitus  and  similar  writers  re- 
girded  Christianity  as  simply  a  branch  of  Judaism,  yet  the  populace, 
with  a  truer  instinct,  already  viewed  it  as  u  distinct  body.  It  confirms  by 
a  contemporaneous  record  the  persecution  of  the  Cliristiaus  by  Nero.  It 
tends  to  refute  the  opinion  held  by  many,  Gibbon  among  the  rest,  that 
the  ]>ersceutiou  of  Kcro  did  not  extend  l)cyond  tlic  walls  of  Rome. 
Then,  too,  it  illustrates  the  rapid  spread  of  tlic  gospel  among  the 
provincial  towns  of  Italy.  In  Acts  xxviii.  13,  wc  are  told  that  St. 
Paul  found  Christians  at  Puteoli.  Here,  now,  ten  or  fifteen  years 
later,  we  find  them  a  few  miles  distant^  at  Pompeii,  the  other  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  How  clearly,  too,  it  witnesses  to  the  new  spirit 
— the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  charity,  which  Christianity  was  pouring 
into  the  exhausted  heart  of  humanity.  Let  the  impartial  reader  take 
up  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  and  study  the  times  as  there  described  ;  let 
liim  read  carefully,  as  the  highest  and  best  products  of  tlie  age,  the  cold 
powerless  morulizings  of  Seneca,  aud  then  turn  to  this  brief  record, 
"  Kejoiec  in  the  fire,  Christian."  Aud  what  a  change  in  the  moral 
atnuisphrre  is  at  once  manifest!  The  soul's  spiritual  fibres  are  at  once 
braced.  We  are  no  longer  brcathiug  the  air  of  a  moral  pest-house, 
wberc  men  admire  virtue,  and  perhaps  meution  self-denial,  but  can 
luvcr  bring  themselves  to  practise  it,  because  they  hold  firmly  that 
most  modern  of  ethical  discoveries — ^"  the  good  is  always  the  pleasurable." 
Wc  have  got  away  to  the  breezy  mountain  tops,  where  men  are  morally 
strong  agaiu  ;    where   they  can  dare   everything  for  Christ's  sake  and 
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gladly  suffer  even  the  tortures  of  fire  in  the  power  of  His  love.  This 
last  inscription  corroboratea  tlien  the  Acts  of  the  A^wstlcs  as  to  the 
steady  progre&s  of  the  Gospel  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy  as  well  09 
in  the  capital. 

The  stutly,  again,  of  even  the  purely  civil  or  pagan  inscriptions  wUI 
fihcd  much  light  on  the  manner  in  ^vhich  the  gospel  spread  from  land 
to  land.  Thus  they  show  how  many  avenues  of  communication  were 
opened  by  means  of  the  army,  and  confirm  those  ancient  traditions 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Longinus,  the  centurion  who  stood  by  the 
Cross,  uiid  that  other  Longhius,  the  soldier  who  pierced  tlie  Lord's 
side,  represent  soldiers  amongst  the  earliest  missionaries  and  martyrs 
of  the  Cross.  Yet  the  opportunities  open  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
were  not  so  numerous,  as  one  might  have  thought,  under  the  Roman 
military  system,  where  changes  of  large  bodies  of  troops  from  one  country 
to  another  were  not  so  frequent  as  under  oiur  own.  The  legions  usually 
remained  in  the  same  district  for  many  years ;  the  Ltgio  Fuhninataj  for 
instance,  was  statioued  iu  Cappadocia  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century. 
Thus  Ren  an  gives,  in  his  *'  Mission  de  Pheuccie,"  p.  34,  a  bilingual 
(Latin  and  Greek)  msciiplion  of  cent,  iii.,  erected  at  Aradus,  to  a  ccrtaia 
centurion  of  the  Third  Gallic  and  the  Tenth  Fretensian  Legions,  whick 
were  long  cantoned  in  Palestine.  At  the  same  time,  upon  sudden  emergen- 
cies, troops  were  necessarily  hurried  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
another.  Thus,  on  this  same  monument  the  Thii'd  Augustan  Legion  is 
mentioned,  though  its  usual  quarters  were  Algeria.  But  whilst  the  legions 
theo-selves  were  seldom  moved,  the  centurions  seem  to  have  been  oilten 
changed  from  one  legion  to  another.  Tlic  inscription  just  quoted  proves 
this,  A  more  striking  example  still  is  given  by  Renier  from  Troesmis, 
now  Iglitza,  in  Rulgaria,  where  be  found  a  monument  erected  to  one 
Tiberius  Claudius,  a  native  of  Syria,  whose  career  led  him  in  the  process 
of  exchange  twice  round  the  Roman  world.  He  first  joined  the  legion 
called  Decima  Crtw/nfl,  in  Upper  Pannonia;  then  successively  the  Fourth 
Flavian,  in  Moesia;  the  Twelfth  Thundering,  in  Cappadocia;  the  Third 
Cyrenaic,  iu  Arabia ;  and  the  Tenth  Fretensian.  in  Judea.  He  then 
returned  to  Pannonia  to  join  the  Second  Auxiliary  Legion ;  and  finally 
died,  aged  fifty-six,  when  serving  in  the  Fifth  Macedonian,  on  the  Lower 
Danube.*  Here,  however,  it  may  be  said,  bow  could  the  gospel  spread 
through  the  army  ?  Was  not  military  service  imixissible  for  Christian 
men,  on  account  of  the  preliminary  oath,  and  the  heathen  ceremonial 
practised  from  time  to  time  ? 

It  certainly  would  have  been  so,  if  military  discipline  had  been  on 

■1)   occasions    rigidly    enforced  as    it    sometimes   was,    when    occurred 

those  sporadic  military  martyrdoms  now  and  then  met  with  quite  apart 

•  Some  tuunea  of  towaa,  m  L«oa  in  Spttin  And  KMrWoa  U  Eb^atui  an  derired  tron  the 
kgieni  «Ma  SlatknMNl  tkcrib  Of  counv  the  camd  McwiitoM  oamp  foUowcn,  who  by 
^^ffntm  lUrtloprd  thimmlvo  into  a  muutcitwditY.  in  •omc  iJacts  the  I«gioiu  cctoUiabed 
maMkuSaO^Mnm.  Tbna  at  Straabuf^g  th«  Ki^lith  Lr^iou  fMimUtt  a  Ule  fkctorf,  and  all  tilea 
iroai  Romaa  tine*  diicovvrcd  Uwni  bear  ihvir  uuuk.  Thi^  ibdu&tr>  in  tli«  aercath  centenr 
IMUMdiDtolbf  UaiUoftlMiBiilMpofStnwbaiv.    1**U  BlaAt.  I>iM./ SSa) 
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Cfom  any  general  or  State  pcrapcutjon.  A  martinet  or  superstitious 
coxntnandcr  by  simply  enforcing  the  legal  standard  of  discipline  could 
demand  l*agan  observances  on  pain  of  death.  But  usually,  and 
specially  in  places  far  from  the  centrcj  in  those  distant  border  provinces 
where  war  was  the  normal  condition  of  affairs,  a  modus  viveiidi  was 
devised  whereby  the  services  of  such  reliable  soldiers  could  be  retained. 
If,  indeed,  military  service  were  utterly  impossible  for  Christians,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  such  legends  as  that  of  tlie  Lcgio  Fuiminalaf 
to  which  even  Tcrtulliau  witnesses,  or  of  the  Theban  Legion  a  century 
later?  As  wc  have  mentioned  the  Thundering  Legion,  we  may  also 
notice  a  curious  confirmation  its  celebrated  story  receives  from  a  lately 
discovered  inscription.  The  legend  is  well  known,  Marcus  Aui*elius, 
during  his  campaign  against  the  Quadi,  was  thrown  with  his  army  into 
a  situation  of  extreme  peril.  The  burning  sun  shone  full  into  the  faces 
of  the  soldiers,  who  suffered  the  pangs  of  intolerable  thirst ;  the  enemy, 
at  the  same  time,  were  every  moment  threatening  an  attack.  In  this 
extremity  the  Twelfth  Legion,  composed  entirely  of  Christian  soldiers, 
fell  upon  their  knees;  their  prayer  was  followed  by  copious  rain,  and 
by  a  thunderstorm  which  dispersed  their  enemies.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  event  the  Emperor  gave  those  soldiers  the  name  of  the 
Thundering  Legion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ceased  to  persecute  the 
Christians.  This  story,  notwithstanding  its  many  anachronisms  and  im- 
probabilities, gained  wide  credence  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
some  forty  years  after  the  event,  chiefly  through  the  writings  of  Tcr- 
tnllian.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  as,  of  course.  Gibbon,  have  thrown  con- 
tempt on  the  whole  of  it.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  lie  as  usual  in  the 
mean.  The  great  diflficulties  of  the  story  are  these:  Tlic  Leffio  Fulminaia 
enjoyed  this  title  long  before  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  from  the  days 
of  Nero  even ;  and  therefore  the  story  is  so  far  mistaken.  Again,  the 
Ltgic  Fulminaia  was  usually,  as  already  stated,  stationed  in  Cappadocia, 
from  the  campaigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  when  it  was  distinguished  at 
the  Micge  of  Jerusalem,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cpntury.  Here, 
however^  tlic  testimony  nf  our  Latin  inscriptions  can  be  adduced.  In 
an  article  in  the  Revue  JrcMologique,  t.  x.  nouv,  s^r.,  p.  386,  M. 
Fran(;oi3  Lcnormant,  a  frequent  contributor  to  this  Review,  and  one  of 
the  highest  archaeological  authorities,  has  published  an  inscription  belong- 
ing to  a  veteran,  one  Marcus  Ciclius,  of  the  Thundering  Legion.  This 
was  discovered  outside  the  gate  of  Patras  in  Greece,  together  with 
another  belonging  to  the  Eleventh  or  Clandian  Legion,  which  also  took 
part  in  the  same  great  Barbarian  War.  Lcnormant  justly  regards  this 
coincidence  as  a  complntc  proof  of  the  co-opcratiou  of  the  Thundering 
Legion  in  the  struggles  with  the  Quadi,  which  must  have  been  a 
life  and  death  one  for  the  empire.  We  may  say  in  explanation  of  the 
Christian  legend — which  will  be  found  in  Tcrtullian,  ("Apologet.,""  c.  5, 
and  "Ad  Scapulara,"  c.  1),  as  also  in  Eusebius  ("Hist.  Eccles.,"  v.  5) — 
that  it  probably  contained  a  basis  of  truth.     It  is  almost  certain  that 
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a  legpon  encamped  for  a  ccnluiy  at  least  in  Asia  Minor  must  liarc  con- 
tained a  large  body  of  Christians.^  These  Christians  would  ecrtainlv 
pray  in  their  extremity,  and  would  as  certainly  look  upon  the  relief 
granted  as  an  answer  to  their  prayer.  On  their  return  home  they 
would  report  it  as  a  miraculons  deliverance,  and  thns  the  story  may  hare 
become  current  in  the  Church,  and  particularly  in  North  Africa,  where 
monumental  records  have  been  found  testifying  that  this  legion  had 
also  occasionally  screed  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  title,  too,  Fulminaio, 
by  which  the  legion  was  technically  known,  easily  accommodated  itself 
to  the  legend.  Devout  Christians  of  any  age,  and  especially  in  the 
third  century,  did  not  make  a  close  study  of  the  Army  List.  The  tech- 
nical name  in  Asia  Minor  for  the  Twelfth  Legion  would  be  as  unknown 
to  the  Faithful  of  Tcrtullian's  time  in  Africa,  as  that  of  a  regiment  of 
Bombay  Fnsileers  or  of  Sikh  Rifles  to  an  ordinary  Christian  dwelling 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  or  the  moors  of  Yorkshire.  Tliese  Latin 
inscriptions,  then,  wc  conclude,  clear  up  and  confirm  events  and  narra- 
tives in  Church  history,  against  nhieh  the  keenest  shafts  of  an  en- 
-^enomed  criticism  have  been  hitherto  discharged. 

But  they  do  much  more.  The  Bi«hop  of  Durham,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,''  has  bestowed 
■a  most  exhaustive  monograph  upon  the  life  end  writings  of  Euscbius, 
Bishop  of  Crt'snrca,  Eusebius  is  a  special  favourite  with  that  learned 
prelate,  as  lie  suflicicntly  showed  in  the  controversy  maintained  in  the 
columns  of  this  Kkview  with  the  writer  of  "Supernatural  Religion." 
Ur.  Lightfoot  has  r.lwoys  upheld  the  strict  historical  accuracy  of  Euse- 
bius. In  this  respect  the  Lntin  inscriptious  completely  sustain  hira. 
Let  UB  take  one  instance.  In  the  Acts  of  Pope  Urban  as  given  by  the  Bol- 
laudists  AA,  SS.  Mai.  vi,  11,  a  certain  pious  lady,^[armcuia,  is  mentioned. 
She  buried  the  body  of  that  marfyr  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century. 
In  the  Catacombs  the  name  Armenia  has  been  discovered.  De  Rossi 
-  conjectures  that  this,  and  not  Marmenia,  was  the  true  name  of  the  lady 
who  buried  the  Pope  in  her  own  catacomb.  The  Armenian  Gena  does 
not  often  occur  in  Roman  history.  Marini,  iu  his  work  ou  the  "Monu- 
ments of  the  Arval  Brothers/'  notes  an  Armenius  Pere^rinus,  who 
probably  was  Consul  in  a.d.  24-1-.  The  most  curious  point  about  them 
is  this  :  the  whole  family  belonged  to  the  town  of  Comauain  Cappadocia, 
where  they  were  the  hereditary  priests  of  the  goddess  MA,  or  Bclloiia, 
whose  licentious  Avorship  had  been  transported  thither,  as  they  said,  by 
Orestes  and  Iphigcnia,  whence  it  was  brought  by  Sulla  to  Rome  just 
at  the  same  time  :iy  Pompey  was  iutroduciiig  the  kindred  worship  of 
Mithras.  On  their  owu  part  they  claimed  descent  from  Pelops  through 
Orestes  and  Agamemnon.  They  can  certainly  be  traced  at  Comana  for 
five  centuries,  as   one  of  the  family  is  mentioned  as  still  living  there 

•  In  WftflirB  *'  Menology,"  wuAvr  May  24,  wo  find  «  confirmntiou  of  tliii  view.  MclctiuB, 
a  Itoaiaii  iienrml,  ami  oiii;  tlioimaTiil  tuohumlrud  BoMicrit  are  there  cnmmcmoratfil  as  martyrs. 
They  auSered  in  (jalatta  during  the  reigu  of  Autoniniis,  bj*  commaDd  of  a  Governor 
liaxiijiua. 
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ider  tbe  Emperor  Leo  iu  the  fifth  ceutury.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
icrve  how  elect  souls  like  this  Roman  lady  were  thus  gathered  into  the 
Christian  foldj  even  out  of  such  corrupt  surroundings.  Let  us  advance, 
liowcvcr,  a  century  farther.  The  great  Dioclctiau  persecution  burst 
forth  in  the  earliest  ]tart  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  liere  again  the  Gens 
Anntnia  appears,  not  now  as  Christian,  but  in  its  more  natural  character 
of  persecutor.  "  In  no  country/'  says  Dr.  Lightfoot,  "  did  the  persecution 
rage  more  fiercely  than  iu  Egypt.  Here,  in  the  Thebaidj  the  Christians 
l>cri4.hed  ten  or  twenty,  even  sixty  or  a  hundred  at  a  time.  Eusebius  re- 
lates ("  H.  E./'  viii.  D)  how  he  himself,  when  he  was  in  those  parts,  wit- 
nessed numerous  martyrdoms  in  a  single  day,  some  by  beheading,  others 
by  fire,  the  executioners  relieving  each  other  by  relays  in  their  hideous 
work  and  the  victims  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  be  tortured,  clamouring 
for  the  honour  of  martyrdom  aud  receiving  their  sentence  with  joy  and 
laughter."  An  inscription  recorded  by  L'Etrouue,  aud  some  Coptic 
documents  in  the  Vatican,  shed  interesting  light  u|>on  this  topic.  The 
Edict  of  Diocletijin,  ordering  the  persecution,  iuHictiug  death  upon 
the  clergy  esp-^cially,  and  commanding  the  rebuilding  of  the  temples 
from  Alexandria  to  Syeue,  was  directed,  according  to  these  Coptic  manu- 
scripts (''Georgii,  dc  ^Miraeulis  S.  Coluthi,"  prcf.  p.  exvii.),  to  a  certain 
Armeuius,  just  then  prefect  of  Egypt.  This  man  has  left  us  a  record  of 
hia  visit  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes  in  an  inscription  recorded 
by  L'Etroune.  lie  describes  liimself  as  ^'  Arraenius,  son  of  Armenius 
the  Cappadocian,  of  the  race  of  Orestes,  Prefect  of  Egypt/'  It  is  no 
flonder,  then,  that  the  bloody  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  in  Egypt, 
when  the  chief  agent  therein  was  one  officially  bound  up  with  the  most 
licentious  rites  of  ancient  paganism.  To  a  mind,  also,  educated  as  his 
had  been,  there  would  appear  nothing  very  terrible  in  the  punishment  of 
the  Lupanaria,  one  of  the  worst  ever  devised  by  the  wickedness  of  mau, 
aud  so  largely  used  against  Christian  virgins  in  this  persecution  ;  for  at 
Comana  prostitution  was  a  regular  part  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  M^, 
aud  none  of  the  daughters  of  the  place  were  permitted  to  marry  till  they 
bad  submitted  to  it  (Maury,  "  Relig.  dc  la  Grece/'  t.  iii.  171).  We 
may  just  remark,  in  passing,  that  few  books  on  this  subject  will  better 
repay  study  than  that  of  L'Etronne*8  "  Egyptian  Inscriptions."  It 
pictures  vividly  for  us,  how  very  modern  were  the  spirit  and  the  fashions 
of  the  Empire.  In  perusing  its  records  of  a  far  distant  past,  we  might 
easily  imagine  ourselves  reading  the  pa§es  of  the  visitors'  book  at  the 
UifTelberg,  or  the  Kijnig  Stub),  or  deciphering  the  almost  illegible 
carvings  of  the  British  excursionist  on  a  Bank  holiday. 

Not  merely,  however,  concerning  Egypt,  but  also  about  the  persecu- 
eution  iu  other  places,  do  Latin  inscriptions  confirm  the  narrative  of 
Kusebins.  Dodwell,  two  hundred  years  ago,  created  a  great  controversy 
in  historical  circles  by  hia  celebrated  treatise,  "  De  I'aucitate  Martyrum." 
We  must  indeed  feel  iuclincd  to  sympathize  with  his  scepticism  when  we 
glance  over  the  pages  of  the  "  Koman  Martyrology/'  recording  as  it  doe» 
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a  dozen  martyrdoms  at  least  ujion  ev^ry  day  of  the  yearj  with  a  ii< 
each,  stating  that  on  the  same  day  very  many  other  martyrs  suffered  in 
divers  places.  It  might  be  well  believed  that  the  industry  of  martyrologist* 
Iiud  ferreted  out  every  martyr  that  ever  cxistedj  aud  many  that  never 
existed  at  all.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  view  has  received  a  decided 
check.  The  discovery  by  Mr.  ^Vright,  among  the  Nitriaii  MSS.  in  the 
Biitish  Museum,  of  a  Syriac  martyrology,  written  and  dated  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  bcginuiug  of  the  fifth  ceutury,ha3  revealed  to  us  manynamea 
of  martyrs  hitherto  unknown  ;  while  again,  in  Africa,  where,  as  Eusebius 
tells  us,  "  the  number  of  martyrs  exceeded  all  computation"  ("  H.  E.," 
viii.  6),  the  Bishop  of  Constantina  aud  his  Archaeological  Society  have  dis- 
covered the  monuments  of  Diocletian  martyrs  whose  sufferings  have  been 
nowhere  recorded.  Their  names  were,  Inuoceutius,  Nivalis,  Matrona, 
Salvus,  Justus,  and  Decurius.  Tiiey  died  on  June  llth,  "in  the  days 
of  ofteriiig  incense/''  under  Florus  the  President,  whose  fame  as  a  cruel 
persecutor  is  well  established. 

De  Rossi,  in  his  Bulletino,  1875-1877,  has  articles  on  these  precious 
memoriuls  of  the  Great  Persecutiou ;  for,  though  so  very  extensive  and 
thorough  in  its  operations,  the  extant  contemporary  raoiiunicnts  thereof 
are  not  very  numerous.  The  inscriptions  conecrninij  martyrdoms  dating 
from  the  fourth  century  are  indeed  chiefly  due  to  Pope  Damasus,  the 
friend  and  coiTcspoudcnt  of  St,  Jerome.  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  restoring  aud  adorning  the  Catacombs,  erecting  inscriptions  in  honour 
of  the  martyrs  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful  character,  known  to  students  of 
Christian  archscology  as  the  Daniasiiic  character.  But  though  the 
irork  of  Pope  Damasus  iu  the  Catacombs  testifies  to  the  strength  of 
Christianity  in  one  portion  of  the  Konian  population,  there  arc  clear 
proofs  that  during  Lis  episcopate  paganism  was  equally  flourishing  at 
Home ;  nay  farther,  that  tliere  was  what  we  might  call  a  decided 
reaction  in  its  favour.  Iu  many  minds  the  last  struggle  of  paganism  is 
connected  with  the  attempt  of  Julian.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
died  much  harder.  Thus  iu  1835,  an  inscription  was  recovered  at 
Home,  recording  that  Ycttius  Prjetextatus — wha  had  been  Proconsul  of 
Achaia  under  Julian,  and  had  (loubllcss  recommended  himself  to  that 
far-seeing  and  most  vigilant  administrator  by  his  zeal  for  the  ancient 
religion — restored  in  the  year  367  the  statues  of  the  Dli  Consevtes  in  the 
Mint,  or  Temple  of  Saturn,  adjoining  the  Capitol.  Yet  at  that  very 
time  there  were  severe  penal  laws  against  heathen  worship  ;  and  bishops 
in  East  aud  West  alike  were  engaged  in  destroying  the  teiiiplca  or  con- 
verting tlieni  into  churchea.  But  we  are  nut  surprised  at  this  revival 
of  Roman  paganism,  when  we  learn  that  just  a  few  mouths  before, 
October  2ijy  .'5GG,  Pope  Damasus,  the  chief  oflicial  of  llomau  Christianity, 
burst  into  the  Libcriflu  Basilica  with  an  armed  mob  aud  slew  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  his  opponents  of  both  sexes.  Po]>c  Damasus  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  literature  and  art,  he  was  an  ardent  sn]>portcr  of 
that  mouasticism  upon  which  all  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Chur( 
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wa»  tncn  centring ;  but  liis  religion  was  formal,  worldly,  devoid  of  all 
true  spiritual  power,  and  we   therefore   raniiot   wonder  that   paganism 

kthcr  flourished  than  decayed  under  his  rule.  Indeed,  within  ten 
years  of  his  death,  in  a.d.  394-,  paganism  showed  its  inherent  vitality  in 
another  reaction  which,  for  the  time,  was  just  as  complete  as  that  under 
Julian  ;  ainec  it  succeeded  a  second  time  in  seizing  upon  the  imperial 
throne  in  the  person  of  the  usurper  Eugcnius.  In  the  Revue  Archeo'>^ 
hffique  for  18G8,  M.  Ch.  Morel  published  an  unknown  but  must  inter- 
esting memorial  of  this  reaction,  in  the  shape  of  an.  anonymous  poem 
which  he  disinterred  from  among  the  vast  treasures  of  the  "  Bibliotheque 
Nationalc."  It  raeutionsthc  perversions  to  paganism  which  then  took 
place,  the  new  temples  which  were  erected,  and  gives  an  authentic 
description  of  the  curious  rites  of  the  TauroboUumj  a  ceremonial 
wherein  tlic  warm  blood  of  a  bull  was  used  to  wash  off  the  taint  of 
Christian  baptism,  the  victim  being  slain  upou  planks  placed  over  a  pit 
IQ  which  the  pagan  neophyte  was  standing. 

As  the  labours  of  French  students  have  thus  specially  illustrated  this 
field  of  study,  affording,  as  it  does,  ample  room  for  the  display  of  that 
brilliancy  and  fertility  of  invention  and  imagination  which  characterize 
their  race;  so,  too,  have  they  found  in  France  itself  ample  materials  ou 
which  to  exercise  their  faculties.  For,  though  its  Christian  inscriptions 
cannot  rival  those  of  Rome  in  antiquity,  yet  they  present  many  points 
of  equal  interest. 

The  Gallic  inscriptions,  for  instance,  throw  light  on  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  monasticism  in  the  fourtli  and  fifth  centuries.  That  progress 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  great  Trinitarian  controvcrsyj  in 
which  the  monks  as  a  body  took  the  orthodox  side,  and  received  in 
turn  the  enthusiastic  snpjjort  of  S.  Athanasius.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  Gaul,  where  Athanasius  found  refuge  in  his  exile,  offered  a  good 
soil  for  the  development  of  their  system.  The  religious  spirit  of  the 
times,  too,  favoured  it.  All  the  worldly-wise,  the  easy-going,  the  less 
profound  thinkers,  the  more  eommou-scnsc  minds,  as  it  would  seem,  took 
of  course  the  side  of  Arianiam,  specially  as  being  the  religion  of  the 
Court.  But  for  enthusiasts,  such  as  Athanasius,  or  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
men  for  whom  the  present  world  was  but  a  veil  hiding  eternal  realities, 
men  for  whom  the  thought  and  being  of  God  was  the  very  life  of  their 
souls,  raonasticisra  presented  the  fitting  outlet  fur  that  ascetic  zeal 
which  their  opponents  despised  as  fanaticism.  Thus  we  often  find 
inscriptions  commemorating  married  bishops,  who,  however,  were  cither 

idowers,  or  else  lived  apart  from  their  wives,  Lc  Blant  (t.  i.,  In- 
iptions  ii.  and  iii.)  commemorates  Gregory  and  Tetricus^  father  and 
«DD,  wlko  were  successively  bishops  of  Langres,  ia  the  middle  of  the 
•ixth  century.  The  former  had  previously  been  governor  of  Autun. 
"  First  a  stern  judge,  then  a  pious  priest,"  as  his  monument  calls  him. 
But,  as  the  cose  of  S.  Ambrose  shows^  sucli  transformations  were  fre- 
qncut  from  early  times.     So  frequent,  indeed,  had  they  become  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  that  a  Pope  had  to  condemn  them  most 
sternly.  But  even  in  the  fourth  century  the  same  disturbance  of  family 
life  and  of  conjugal  relations  found  place  in  Gaul.  Hilary  of  Poiticr* 
was  a  married  man.  '^'ct  he  not  merely  led  a  monastic  life,  hut  also- 
from  his  distant  exile  iti  tlie  East  exhorted  and  entreated  his  daughter, 
Abra^  to  reject  a  younj;  man  whom  she  loved,  and  to  espouse,  as  he 
puts  it,  the  celestial  bridegroom  by  embracing  celibacy.  This  view  soon 
shows  its  influence  on  tli*'  luscriptlons.  Religion  and  mouasticism 
soon  became  convertible  terms.  Thus,  in  431,  nuns  are  called  ''women 
consecrated  to  God.'^  A  century  later  they  are  "the  religious."  We 
find  (Le  Blant,  Dissert.  57)  a  marble  of  Lyons  commemorating,  a.d. 
454,  a  certain  "  Primulus,  a  servant  of  God,  who  died  in  peace,  aged 
seventy-five  years,  being  bound  in  religion."  Again  (Diss.  436), 
another  belonging  to  a.m.  491,  discovered  in  the  court  of  a  convent  at 
Viennc,  celebrates  one  "  Severiauus,  wlio  undertook  the  obligation  of 
religion  with  a  fervent  mind  ;"  while  another  of  the  year  552  (Diss.  47),. 
describes  one  Maria  as  "venerable  in  religion."  Indeed,  the  monk* 
were  held  in  such  high  repute  in  Gaul  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  that  bishops  began  to  use  their  distinctive  vestments  of  a  cloak 
and  girdle.  Thus  wc  find  Pope  Cclestine  writing  on  July  55,  128,  to 
the  Bishops  of  Viennc  and  Narbonne,  reproving  them  for  affecting  such 
a  dress  when  they  were  not  monks.  In  this  letter  he  uses  words 
which  seem  clearly  to  imply  {as  the  Benedictine  Ceillicr,  "  Aut.  Eccles.," 
viii.  129,  says),  that  even  in  the  celebration  of  Divine  oflSces  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  his  time  wore  no  distinctive  vestments,  but  merely  tlie 
finest  and  best  of  their  ordinary  garments.  "Why  change  (he  writes) 
the  custom  of  the  Gallic  churches  practised  so  many  years  by  such 
great  prelates?  we  should  be  distinguished  from  the  people  by  doctrine, 
not  by  vestments;  by  conversation,  not  by  dress;  by  purity  of  mind,  not 
by  externals:  the  faithful  should  be  taught,  not  amused  ;  neither  should 
their  eyes  be  imposed  upon,  but  rather  their  minds  interested/'  Indeed,, 
even  in  the  next  century,  Fulgentins,  a  celebrated  Bishop  of  Ruspe  in 
Northern  Africa,  refused,  ad.  508,  to  wear  any  special  episcopal  vest- 
ments in  the  celebration  even  of  the  Mysteries;  using  merely  his  ordi- 
nary monastic  costume,  a  white  or  black  cloak,  a  linen  scarf  round  hi» 
neckj  and  a  leathern  girdle  round  his  loins,  saying  that  the  heart  and 
not  the  clothes  needed  changing.  A  consideration  of  these  facts  might 
have  tended  to  moderate  the  violence  of  some  modern  controversies. 
The  social  life  of  the  early  Christians  receives  many  another  illustratiou 
from  these  iuscriptioiiR.  We  find,  fur  instance,  traces  in  them  of  early 
liturgical  forms.  Thus  at  Yercclli,  at  Naples,  at  Kimini,  Lc  Blant 
(Dissert.  392)  finds  Job  xix.  25  used  as  it  is  still  alike  in  the  Reformed 
and  Roman  fuucral  services.  Practices  and  customs,  too,  still  lingering. 
among  us  arc  seen  from  these  inscriptions  to  be  derived  from  the  Romau 
empire.  Dean  Stanley,  for  instance,  in  his  book  on  Westminster 
Abbey,  points  out  that  the  Treasury  of  England  has  ever  been  connected 
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with  that  ancient  sanctuary.  To  this  day  the  pyx  or  legal  standard  for 
our  coinage  is  kept  tin-re,  and  is  regularly  inspected  by  the  Treasury 
officials.  On  the  door,  too,  of  the  Treasure  House  can  still  be  seen 
fragments  of  the  skin  of  some  unhappy  monks  convicted  of  plundering; 
the  royal  trciwurcs.*  AVc  have  already  uoticwl  that  the  mint  at  Rome 
was  connected  with  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  the  statues  of  the  Dii 
ConserUes,  Upon  the  conversion  of  the  empire  the  function  of  the 
temples  was  in  this  respect  natui*ally  enougli  transferred  to  the  churches. 
Valentinian,  striving  to  restrain  the  exactions  of  the  revenue  otfieials, 
ordained  that  stone  and  bronze  measures  and  weights  should  be  placed 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  that  every  one  might  see  what  they  ought  to 
pay;  while  Justinian  still  further  ordered  that  these  standards  should 
be  kept  for  safety  in  the  most  sacred  church  of  every  city.  This  custom 
explains  the  meaning  of  t!»c  following  inscription  ou  a  bronze  vase  in 
the  library  of  Strasbourg; — "  Scptimius  Thcodotus,  Corrector  of  Vcnetia 
and  Istria :  exacts  This  vase  was  one  of  those  standard  and  exact 
measurcs.t 

Communion,  again,  in  one  kind  was  not  the  Uwof  the  Gallic  Church 
in  tlic  fifth  century,  when  S.  Rcmigius  placed  the  following  inscription 
upon  a  chalice  so  large  and  valuable  that  it  suRiced  to  ransom  eaptivcd 
from  the  plundering  Normans:  "  Hence  let  the  people  drink  life  from 
the  Sacred  Blood  which  the  Eternal  Christ  poured  from  his  wounds/' 
We  have  already  noted  that  Greek  rapidly  became  a  dead  language  in 
Home  during  the  fourth  century,  just  as,  in  turn,  L:itin,  in  Jerome's 
time,  was  rapidly  dying  out  in  Palestine.  Uc  cxcusen  hiinself,  for  instance, 
writing  from  Licthleheni  to  Augustine,  for  not  complying  with  a  literary 
request  on  account  of  the  grievous  want  of  clerks  skilled  in  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage.  The  unity  impressed  on  the  East  by  Rome  was  rapidly  perishing 
beneath  the  disiategraliug  influence  of  Constantinople.  The  Gallic  inscrip- 
tions show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Greek  studies  lingered  much  longer  in 

luL      Lc  Blant  (Diss,  xxwiii.)  quotes  a  Latin  inscription  at  Lyons,  spelt 

Uh  Greek  letters,  evidently  cut  by  the  hand  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  that 
so  Intc  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.      He  gives  (Diss.  248}  a  Greek 
:ripHon  from  Treves  belonging  to  the  year  dOy  ;  and  in  Dissert,  98, 

Latin  one,  in   which  Gcrmanus,  of  Paris,  uses  the  rare  Greek  cipher 
ipiscmon^  so  late  as  the  year  557.      Leuormant  suggests  that  this  was 


*  The  oonncction  betwecu  the  Abbey  and  tbc  king's  treasury  m&y  also  Have  arison  from 
Uut  fact  that  Pope  Nic-bloa  11.,  in  bis  Bull,  granted  A.I).  lOCl  for  the  rouudation  of  the  Abbey. 
while  exempting'  it  from  all  episcuiuU  juritdictlnii,  {ilaced  it  specially  under  roynl  protectioD. 
This  Ball  wm  njydcJlcd  ou  uuc  granted  two  years  earlier  to  tbe  Abbey  of  S.  Felioit«  at 
Plorchce.     (IJcillur,  *  Hist,  dea  Aul.  Eccic*.,"  xiii.  240.) 

t  May  not  the  a*c  of  the  royal  arms  in  churches  be  a  relic  of  the  old  Rowan  practice  of 
ovctinc  the  pictures  and  statues  of  tbc  emperors  in  churches?  Thus  we  find  iu  "Adu's 
<7hrrHucie.*'  luub-r  *Ut<*  a.i»  71'2,  the  Roman  jwnple  determining  "thattho  effigy  of  the 
KtDn«ror  ThUip  should  not  bo  introduced  intochnrchci.  nor  liis  nam*)  mentioned  iu 
This  custom  in  turn  was  prolmljly  a  survival  frum  the  pagan  dcilicatitin  of  the 

t  1^  tliis  Greek  ciiiher  (crfiniMoi')  Boe  a  learned  article  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  "  Dictionary  of 
Chriatian  Itio^raphy,  '  t.  ii.  p.  Jtil.  The  name  Kpisemon  in  this  api^ilication  is  utiknowu  t'> 
*U  Grcok  Lexicons,  ancient  and  rao<lern.     It  woiud  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  Scaliger. 
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(hir  ti>  liis  education  in  the  ^;t■llools  of  Autini,  TN'hcre  Hellenic  traditioni 
still  lingered.  The  study  of  Greek,  thus  ■witnessed  by  tlic  Latin  inscnp- 
tionsj  had  always  been  a  favourite  one  in  Gaul.  Caligula  instituted 
prizes  far  excellence  therein  at  Lyons.  At  Autun  a  great  Greek  school 
was  founded  by  Mcnius,  an  Athenian,  at  the  end  of  the  second  ecutury. 
It  uas  revived  by  Constantine  the  Great,  under  the  direction  of  Eume- 
nius,  grandson  of  the  oripnal  founder.  The  oration  delivered  by  this 
hitter  ou  the  occasion  of  its  rc-opcuiug  is  still  extant,  and  from  it 
many  interesting  particulars  of  school  life  among  the  Bomans  may  be 
gleaned.* 

The  mixture  of  languages  testified  by  the  Latin  inscriptions  as  pre- 
valent in  Gaul  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  centnry  is  well  described 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  wlieu  he  tells  us  that,  as  Gontran  entered 
Orleans,  "  the  praises  of  the  sovereign  were  chanted  at  once  in  Latin, 
Hebrew^  and  Syriac  /'  wliile  at  Arlea^  again,  the  Psalms  were  sung  in 
Greek,  as  well  as  Latin,  till  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  Here, 
ii  deed,  wc  might  dwell,  did  space  permit,  upon  the  philological  view  of 
the  inscriptions,  ^fany  a  doubtful  derivation,  many  a  strange  spelling, 
would  be  explained  by  a  careful  study  tliereof.  We  can  noAv,  however, 
only  refer  to  Le  Plant's  preface  to  his  second  volume,  pp.  cxviii.-xix., 
where  he  points  out  and  illustrates  their  important  bearing  iu  this  aspect. 
In  them,  indeed,  we  behold  modem  languages  in  process  of  making. 

Before  closing  this  article,  wc  must  briefly  notice  two  other  points  which 
may  help  to  direct  the  attention  of  some  student  to  questions  which  need 
investigation.  The  influence  of  the  East  and  Eastern  cults  upon  the 
West  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Latin  inscriptions.  Some  have  resolved 
all  Christianity  into  this  iufiucnce.  But  then,  we  may  ask,  if  Christianity 
at  Rome  is  merely  the  natural  outcome  of  these  deeper,  more  spiritual, 
more  mystic  Oriental  beliefs  when  brought  into  contact  with  Stoicism, 
why  did  it  not  spring  up  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  hi»  apostles? 
Why  did  it  not  arise  one  liundrcd  years  earlier  r*  The  cults  were  all 
flourishing  and  powerful  at  Home  long  before  the  Christian  era;  why 
did  they  not  produce  their  natural  result  ?  They  did,  wc  believe,  pro- 
duce their  natural  results,  but  they  were  not  such  as  men  usually  regard 
as  the  most  beautiful  or  most  praiseworthy.  They  produced  the  age 
which  could  tolerate  and  condone  the  excesses  of  a  Messalina,  a  Pop- 
pica,  and  a  Nero.  Tliry  produced  sueh  a  state  of  spiritual  and  moral 
paialysis  as  led  even  a  mere  worldling  like  Augustus  to  set  on  foot  a 
religious  reformation  which  develojied  itself  steadily, /^nW  yva^^u,  with 
Christianity,  till  it  reached  its  climax  in  tliC  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  a 
point  which  Boissier's  "  Religion  des  Romains  d'Auguste  aux  Antonins" 
ably  discusses.  Natural  religion  indeed  took  the  opportunity  of  relight- 
ing its  faded  taper  at  the  lamp  of  revelation,  but  never  acknowledged 
the  source  of  its  illumination.     The  Latin  inscriptions  w  itncss  abundantly 

*  Tims  bo  mcntiouB  tbat  mapa  of  the  empire  were  depictod  all  round  the  walls.    ThcgTj 
probably  were  co]rtcs  of  o  great  pxibliu  map  wliich  existed  at  Borne. 
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to  the  opportunity  wliii-h  these  Eastern  Mysteries  had,  did  they  only 
poxsess  the  power,  to  regenerate  society.  If  the  reader  will  take  up  the 
copious  indexes  if]iieh  lie  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  different  volumes  of 
Mommscn's  "  C-orpus,"  and  turn  to  such  words  as  Isis,  Scrapis,  Mithras, 
Tuuroboliuro,  Sabazius,  and  the  like,  he  will  tind  hundreds  of  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  them  even  peimitting  him  to  gaze  upon  those  seeret  rites 
and  graduated  orders  whieh  were  rigidly  shrouded  from  the  gaze  of 
their  rontemporarics.  But  let  hira  iuvestigiite  the  matter  further,  and 
Lc  will  find  that  licentious  impurity,  ];^iagie,  and  human  saeriHees  form 
an  essential  part  of  all  such  cults.  lu  none  of  them  could  exhorta- 
tions like  St,  Paul's,  to  personal  purity,  charity,  and  self-denial,  fiud  so 
promiueut  a  place  as  in  Christianity.  lu  none  of  them,  certainly,  did 
they  bring  forth  such  results. 

Once  mure,  the  very  absence  of  Latin  inseri])tion8  has  been  made  to 
tell  its  own  tale  by  those  great  investigators,  De  Rossi  and  Le  Blant. 
De  Bosst,  in  his  work  on  the  ''Christian  Inscriptions  of  Rome,"  p.  250 
(which  it  must  be  observed  is  quite  a  distinct  work  from  his  "  Roma 
Sottcranea"),  poiuts  out  how  the  complete  gap  in  these  inscriptions  pre- 
sented by  the  year  ^10  witnesses  to  the  dreadful  scenes  whieh  accom- 
panied, to  the  utter  desolation  which  followed,  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
Alaric.  Jerome's  words,  written  in  distant  Palestine,  whither  some  of  the 
fugitives  had  fled  for  safety,  show  the  impression  produced  by  that  event 
on  contemporaries.  In  the  "Prolegomena  to  Kzechiel"  he  laments  for 
"the  quenching  of  that  clearest  light  of  the  world,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;"  and  sums  up  by  saying,  "  that  in  one 
city  the  whole  world  has  perished/'  Perhaps  for  us  a  more  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  jiaralysis  of  all  life  and  action  produced  thereby  is  foimd 
in  the  absence  of  any  inscriptions  relating  to  that  year.  In  that  awful 
calamity  even  the  voice  of  affection  is  mute,  and  personal  grief  is  silent 
in  presence  of  such  a  national  sorrow,  Le  Blant  has  noticed  and  illus- 
trated a  similar  gap  in  the  inscri[>tions  of  Treves,  which  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  through  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  The  very 
absence  then  of  our  inscriptions  testitics  to  the  political  and  social 
changes  whieh  these  centuries,  so  eventful  for  all  time,  were  rapidly 
bringing  to  pass.  Lord  ^laeaulay  is  said  to  have  o>ved  his  power  of 
%ivid  and  life-like  presentation  of  the  past  to  his  habit  of  reading  the 
ephemeral  literature,  the  ballads,  broadsides,  novels  of  the  times  he  was 
discussing.  Taught  by  him  we  have  learned  that  we  must  go  back,  in 
English  history  at  least,  to  the  sources,  if  we  arc  to  get  at  the  lives  led 
by  the  men  of  the  past.  And  tlicsc  inscriptions  stand  to  Church  history, 
wid  to  Roman  and  mediaeval  history,  in  just  the  same  relation  as  the 
maniiscripts  of  the  Record  Ofhec  do  to  the  history  of  our  past,  as  the 
filc«  of  The  Times  will  stand  to  the  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
llic  inscriptions  were  the  newspapers  of  the  past;  for  they  are  not 
limited  to  funeral  records — they  deal  with  every  topic.  They  record 
tOf  lauds,   poor  law  projects,  hospital  endowments,  temple   and 
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church  rcBtoratkma,  religious  and  convivial  meetings:  these  last  findiix^ 
llicir  Lest  illustration  in  the  mounments  of  the  Arval  Brothers  discussc^^ 
by  Marini  in  tho  last  century,  and  of  late  by  Mommsen  in  HenTM-^4 
and  in  liis  "Corpus.^'  In  a  diligent  and  sympathetic  study  of  thos-^ 
brief  but  niost  significant  memorials  of  the  past  lies  much  of  our  hoj^* 
for  the  truer  and  profonndcr  Church  history  of  the  future,  . 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  Professor  Piper  of  Berlin   calleC* 
attention    to  the    importance   of  tliis  study   in    conjunction    with   tht^ 
kindred   studies   of  art   and  artJiErology.      On  this  subject  be  read  a 
paper  at  the  Congress  of  German  Scholars,  in  18C  l-,which  was  followed  bv 
another   on  the   same  topic   in  that  of  1865.      AVlmtevcr  progress  mar 
have  been  made  in  this   direction  in  Germany,  we  have  not   yet  done 
match   in  England.      AVith   us   it  ia  still  possible  to   obtain  the  highesi 
classical  Iionours  in  our  Universities,  and   be  as  completely  ignorant  ot 
the  real   life   of  the   Greeks   and    Romans  as  if  we  had   been  studying 
Chinese,  instead   of  Latin  or  Greek.      If  there  is  a  great  and  popular 
outcry  ngainst  the  study  of  the    Classics    the  teachers  have  themselves 
to  thank  for  it.     This   age,  with  all  its  faults,  is   intensely  practical. 
It  dcnumds  a  rauan  d'^ire  for  everything,  and  it  cannot  sec  the   use  of 
the  precious  years  si)cnt  upon   Latin  or  Greek  verses  and  minute  verbal 
criticism,  whichj  at  the   same  time,  leave   men  unable  to  interpret  au 
inscription,  explain   a  monument,  expound  a  coin,  or  realise  the  con- 
ditions under  'vvliioh  the  ancients  lived.      Let  Latin  and  Greek  be  used 
and  studied^  not  as  ends  in  themselves^  but  aa  means  to  a  higher  end, 
the  knowledge  of  man's  devek>]jmcnt.      Let  the  classics  be  taught  as   a 
branch  of  history  embracing  the  rise,  the  progress,  the  wondrous  organi- 
zation of  the  Empire  as  well  as  the  campaigns  of  the  Kcpublic,  and  then 
indeed  will  men  recognize  the  "  Humanities  "  as   the  best  basis  for  an 
enlightened  education,  iu  political,  philosophical,  and  religious  history, 

Geobge  T.  Stokes.        ( 


MR.  HODGSON'S  ARTICLE 
PROFESSOR   GREEN  AS  A  CRITIC." 


MR.  HODGSON'S  criticism  of  the  articles  which  three  years  ago 
I  contributed  to  The  Contemporaky   Review  on  certain  points 
of  Mr.  Spencer's   philosophy,  is  of  a  kind  which,  thougli  much  averse 
to  polemics,  1  can  scarcely  pass  over  in  silence.     It  amounts  to  a  pro- 
lougetl  charge  of  unfair  dealing  with  those  passages  from  Mr.  Spencer's 
"Psychology"  on   which   I   commented.      If  the  articles  to  which  this 
charge  relates  bad  appeared  recently,  I   might  have  presumed  that  the 
enbstancc  of  them  would  still  be  in  the  mind  of  such  persons  ns  might 
mad  the   charge,  and  have  trusted^  to  their  candid  judgment  to  take 
it  for  what  it  may  be  worth.      But   after  so  long  au  interval  T  must 
cxiufcfts    to   having   retained   myself  but   a  very   slight  recollection  of 
irbat  I   had   written,  and  my  readers,  if  I    had   any,  probably  retained 
rtill  less.     Thus,  when   my  eyes  first  fell   on  Mr.  Hodgson's  pages,  I 
experienced  a  good  deal  more   than    a   bad   quarter   of  an   hour.      For 
some  little  time  I  feared  tiiat  I  might  have  been  guilty  of  some  of  the 
tnisrcprescntations  and  misstatements  ascribed  to  me.      Only  a  careful 
reading  of  my  articles,  and  of  the  chapters  from  Mr.  Spencer  to  which 
they  relate,  reassured  me  to  the  contiary.     If  that  was  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Hodgjon'g  accusation  upon  myself,  I  must  expect  a  permanent  suspicion 
of  the  same   kind  to  remain  with  others  who  have   not  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  my  articles,  unless  I  moke  some  reply.      I  have,  therefore, 
pnnrilUiigly  i^sked  leave  to  du  so,  which  the  editor  of  TnE  Coxtempobary 
RsriEw  has  kindly  granted  me. 

In  making  my  defence  1  hope  to  avoid  using  any  expressions  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  may  find  offensive.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him 
:cept  for  the  long  period  he  has  allowed  to  elapse  before  bringing  his 
tfuliitjuent,  and  for  thus  having  compelled  me  to  return  to  a  forgotten 
fin  t  poverty  when   I    was  otherwise,  and  perhaps  better  employed.     He 
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occasionally,  iLcleed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  falls  a  little  short  of  the 
courtesies  of  controversy,  bnt  this  I  readily  ascribe  to  a  o^cneroos  ' 
Tvarmtli  ou  behalf  of  an  eminent  writer  whom  he  thinks  unfairlj  ' 
attacked.  Sometimes  too  he  misunderstands  my  argument  in  a  manner 
which  naturally  strikes  me  as  strange  ;  but  T  reflect  that  every  writer 
finds  his  owu  arguments  clearer  than  others  can  be  expected  to  do ; 
and  I  am  too  well  aware  how  easy  a  retort  is  suggested  by  the  complaint 
of  being  misunderstood  to  make  such  a  complaint  on  my  own  account. 
When  I  am  obliged  to  show,  in  order  to  clear  myself  of  the  charge  of 
misrcprcscutatiou,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  has  missed  my  point,  I  shall  not 
lay  the  blame  upon  him. 

The  purjjose  of  my  articles,  as  appeared  from  their  very  title,  was 
not  to  make  a  complete  examination  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Psychology/' 
still  less  to  estimate  the  general  value  of  his  philosophy,  which  in  many 
respects  I  humbly  recognize,  but  to  consider  the  truth  of  his  doctrine 
on  a  particular  point — liis  doctrine  of  the  independence  and  externality 
of  the  object,  On  behalf  of  idealism — though  not  such  idealism  as 
Mr,  Spencer  occasionally  refutes — I  dispute  this  doctrine  in  the  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Spencer  holds  or  states  it.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  rela- 
tion of  object  to  subject  is  truly  described  by  saying  that  the  object 
or  non-ego  is  independent  of,  or  external  to,  the  subject  or  ego.  I 
hold  that  the  object  has  no  real  existence  apart  from  the  subject  any 
more  ihau  the  subject  apai't  from  the  object.  In  consequence,  I  call  in 
question  Mr.  Spencer's  whole  theory  of  the  origin  of  intelligent  con-^ 
sciousness  as  arising  ultimately  from  the  operation  of  the  object,  un- 
known iu  itself,  upon  a  subject  to  which  it  stands  in  this  relation  of 
indepeudcace  and  externality. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  for  my  own  part  that  this  view  of  the 
relation  between  object  and  subject  did  not  admit  of  being  coherently 
thought  out,  or,  as  I  ventured  in  ray  article  perhaps  too  presumptuously 
to  say,  that  "  the  existence  of  a  real  world  beyoiul  consciousness''  is  an 
unmeaning  phrase,  I  set  myself  the  task  of  inquiring  whether  a  writer, 
so  able  as  ^Ir.  Spencer,  had  succeeded  in  making  out  a  consistent  justi- 
fication of  it.  "Naturally,  having  stated — fairly  and  sufficiently,  as  I 
thought — what  the  ductriuc  in  questiou,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
account  of  it,  was,  I  did  not  feel  bound  to  refer  at  length  to  all  the 
passages,  and  all  the  various  forms,  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  Yet  the 
main  burden  of  ^Ir.  Hodgson's  indictment  is  that  1  have  ignored  some 
of  them.  A  candid  reader  of  my  articles  would  admit,  I  think,  that 
the  purport  of  them  all  was  kept  constantly  in  view.  It  was  not  my 
business,  however,  to  be  always  restating  the  doctrine  while  examining 
the  sufficiency  of  the  justification  of  it,  I  revert  to  it  often  enough,  I 
think,  to  keep  it  in  view  of  the  intelligent  reader,  but  the  passages  on 
which  I  chiefly  dweU  are  certainly  those  which  illustrate,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  impossibility  of  coherently  thinking  or  staling  it.  The  effect 
of  these  mifjht  have  liccn   the  more  striking,  though  the   article  would- 
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iftre  Deea  consiflcrably  lciigtliene(],  if  I  hul  printctl  the  assortlona  of 
"  Itcalum,*'  which  .Mr.  Hodgson  comlcnius  me  for  ignoring,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  every  paragraph. 

lome  of  the  passages  which  I  quoto  tlie  incoherence  noticed 
ic  form,  as  I  point  out,  of  an  apparent  acceptance  of  that  sort 
of  idealism  which  may  be  named  after  cither  Berkeley  or  Hume — tlie 
doctrine  which  identifies  the  atin  with  the  percipi.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Hodgson  gravely  complains  that  I  "  suppose  Mr.  Spencer  to 
accept  Berkeley's  doctrine/'  whereas  "  by  no  writer  has  the  existence 
of  an  external  reality,  apart  from  perception,  been  insisted  on  with 
greater  rigour'*  (I  should  prefer  to  write'*  vigour'')  "than  by  Mr.  Spencer." 
The  whole  point  of  my  charge  against  Mr.  Spencer  would  be  gone  if  T 
supposed  anything  of  the  sort.  I  call  particular  attention  to  his 
denunciation  of  the  Berkeleyau  idealism,  but  I  point  out  also  that  in  tlie 
process  of  " establishiug  beyond  question"  (to  use  Mr.  Hodgson's 
expression)  the  doctrine^  on  the  strength  of  which  he  denounces  this 
idealism,  i»c  hi  wordu  accepts  it.  Nor  is  it  merely  Berkeley's  doctrine 
that  according  to  my  critic  I  suppose  Mr.  Spencer  to  accept.  I  even 
"  imply  that  he  holds  the  same  view  as  myself  coneerning  external 
objective  existence," — a  view  which  throngiiout  the  articles  in  question 
was  Carefully  distinguished  from  Berkeley's,  though,  probably  from 
defects  iu  my  own  power  of  exposition,  1  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
the  distinction  apparent  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  It  is  aceordingly.  thought  to 
be  to  the  purpose,  to  bring  up  against  me  Mr,  Spencer's  assertion  of 
the  independence  and  externality  of  the  object,  which  forms,  so  to  speak, 
the  very  text  of  my  articles,  but  which  I  try  to  show  that  he  fails,  not 
from  lack  of  power,  but  from  the  inherent  impossibility  of  the  task,  in 
{•ODsistcntly  maintaining.  My  purpose  being  to  point  out  an  incoherence 
between  Mr.  Spencer's  particular  form  of  realism  and  the  process  by 
which  he  "establishes"  it,  I  am  found  fault  with  for  not  having 
dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the  passages  where  this  realism  is  asserted. 
But  to  have  done  so  would  obviously  have  been  merely  to  repeat  and 
prolong  my  statement  of  wliat  I  conceive  to  be  his  inconsistencies  on 
this  particular  point — a  statemcut  which  readers  more  sympathetic  than 
y\i,  Hodgson  must,  I  fear,  have  thought  quite  long  enough,  as  it  was. 

So  much  for  the  general  tenour  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  objections,  I 
come  now  to  particular  points.  The  first  misinterpretation,  or  group  of 
'prctatious,  with  which  1  am  charged,  relates  to  the  following 
which  I  quote  from  Mr.  Spencer  ('' Psychology,"  §  448): — 
[ysterious  as  seems  the  consciousness  of  something  whi(?h  is  yet  out 
of  consciousness,  the  inquirer  finds  that  he  alleges  the  reality  of  this 
something  in  virtue  of  the  ultimate  law — he  is  obliged  to  think  it. 
There  is  an  imlissoluble  cohesion  between  each  of  those  vivid  and 
inite  states  of  eonsciousness  known  as  a  sensation,  and  an  indefinable 
tciouaness  which  stands  for  a  mode  of  being  beyond  sensation  and 
separate  from  himself." 
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In  order  to  meet  ^Ir.  Iloilgson's  remarks  ou  my  discussion  on  this 
imssage,  I  luustnsk  leave  to  repeat  that  discusf^iou  in  full.  lam  sorry 
to  trespass  so  far  on  the  pages  of  The  CoNTEMPORAny,  but  when  my 
critical  honour,  so  to  speak,  is  at  stake,  I  cannot  aftbrd  to  be  compen- 
dious.     My  remarks  on  the  passages  quoted  were  as  follows  : — 

"Here  it  appears  that  llie  very  ground  asserted  for  the  'reality  uf  something 
out  of  consciousness '  iuiplies  that  this  'something^  is  not  ^  out  of  coosciouaneas,' 
and  that  the  very  proposition  which  is  iiitendud  to  state  its  outsideness  to 
cousciousDcss  in  fact  slates  the  contrary.  Tho  ^  something  out  of  cousciousaess ' 
is  *  something  wo  are  obliged  to  think,'  and  ia  pronounced  *  real '  on  account  of 
this  obligation.  It  rioea  not  appear,  indeed,  whether  the  'obligation  '  is  taken  to 
constitute  its  reality,  or  merely  to  be  an  evidence  of  it  as  something  extraut^ous; 
but  this  can  only  make  a  difference  between  tlie  greater  or  less  directness  of  the 
contradiction  involved  in  the  statement.  It  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  call  that 
'out  of  consciousness,*  of  which  the  reality  lies  in  the  obligation  to  think  it,  but 
the  other  interpretation  o(  Mr.  Spencer's  meaning  only  puts  the  dithculty  a  step 
farther  back.  It  is  clear  tlint  the  '  something  we  are  obliged  to  think  '  is 
something  we  do  think,  anrl  therefore  is  nut  *out  of  consciousness.*  Nay, 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  solo  account  to  be  given  of  it  is  that  it  is 
a  necrssitv  of  consciousness.  If,  then,  its  *  reality*  is  *  out  of  consciousness,* 
we  have  something  determined  solely  as  being  that  which  its  reality  is 
determined  solely  as  not  being.  Of  the  '  something*  we  can  only  suy  that 
it  is  found  in  eonsciousnesa;  of  its  'reality,'  we  can  only  stiy  that  it  is  ^ out 
of  consciousness.'  We  loak  anxiously  to  the  next  seutence  for  an  exjdunution 
of  the  paradox,  but  only  find  it  stated  more  at  large.  The  obligation  tn 
UuDk  the  *  sonuthing'  now  appears  as  its  '  indissoUible  coheaion  with  each 
senpalion,'  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  'something'  thus  cohering,  is  now_ 
admitted  to  be  itself  a  'consciousness.'  Its  distinction  is  that  it  is  '  indetinable^N 
and  that  it '  stands  for  u  mode  of  being  beyond  sensjition.'  Thia  *  mode  of  being 
beyond  srtisntifni '  might,  indeed,  be  understood  in  a  way  which  leads  to  a  true 
conception  of  the  object,  but  with  Mr,  Spencer  it  is  merely  equivalent  to  the 
*aonielhingout  of  ronscioiisness  '  of  the  previoua  sentence.  Tho  only  difference, 
then,  which  this  further  statement  makes  is,  lljat  the  soiuelluug  out  of  conscious- 
ness wjiich  wc  are  obliged  to  think  is  now  explicitly  broken  into  an  '  indefinable 
consciousness  '  on  the  one  hand,  and  *a  mode  of  beinj^  beyond  consciousness  '  for 
which  it  fitamls  on  the  other.  Now,  an  indefinable  eotif^ciousness  means  a 
consciousness  of  which  no  account  ctin  be  given,  but  simply  that  it  is  a  con- 
sciousness, Tiie  resuhf  then,  is  that  the  *  object,*  about  which  Mr.  Spencer 
undertakes  to  set  the  idealists  right,  is,  according  to  him,  something  of  wliich  we 
can  only  say  that  it  is  consciousness,  '  standing  for  *  something  of  which  we  can 
only  pay  that  it  is  not  consciousneRS.  In  corresjjonding  passages  elgewhere,  instead 
of  *  stands  for,'  Mr.  Spencer  writes  '  symbolizes,'  but  what  becomes  of  tho 
symbolical  relation  when  of  the  symbol  nothing  can  be  saul  but  that  it  ia 
not  the  thing  symbolized,  and  of  this  nothing  but  that  it  is  not  tlio  symbol  ?"* 

Now  what  are  the  errors  of  statement  or  conception  of  which 
accortling  to  Mr,  Hodgson  I  am  here  guilty?  lu  the  first  place  I  sug- 
gest and  doubt  whether  in  Mr.  Spouccr's  miud  the  "obligation  to  think" 
the  reality  of  something  out  of  consciousness  may  not  be  taken  tn  run- 
tiiivte  its  reality,  rather  than  to  he  merely  evidence  of  its  reality  as  of 
something  extraneous.  I  4I0  this  although  *' the  passage  quoted  from 
the  '  Psychology '  occurs  towards  the  end  of  a  long  aystcmatic  discussioa 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  "  obligation/  a  discussion  which  Professor  Green 
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thinks  proper  entirely  to  ignore,  and  from  whicli  he  arljitrarily  scvcra 
the  passage  he  deems  it  advisable  to  eritiuisc."  It  would  be  more 
charitable  on  Mr.  Hodgson's  part  to  believe  that  I  tnay  liave  read  the 
autlior  whom,  he  justly  admires  with  other  eyes  than  hb,  yet  without  the 
inaili(^  ]n'epeuse  \rhich  he  seems  here  to  ascribe  to  mo.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  I  onlysaggent  the  objectionable  interpretation,  with  a 
line  and  a  half  of  eomment,  as  an  alternative  to  another  not  seriously 
differing  from  that  which  Mr.  Hodgson  (if  I  understand  him  rightly) 
take*  to  be  the  true  one,  and  whieh  I  immediately  proceed  to  discuss  more 
at  Iftrge^  After  reading  afresh,  however,  the  "systematic  discussion '' 
which  I  am  said  to  have  ignored,  I  am  still  not  convinced  that  Mr.  Spencer 
kjBfi  in  fact  auy  other  notion  of  the  reality  of  the  '*  something  out  of 
conseiousness  "  than  that  it  consists  in  onr  obligation  to  think  it.  Of 
course  I  never  supposed,  nor  could  any  inteltigont  reader  imagine  me 
to  have  supposed,  that  if  Mr.  Spencer  were  asked — Do  you  mean  by  the 
reality  of  the  oliject  or  non-ego  no  more  thau  that  we  are  obliged  to 
think  it  ? — he  would  answer,  Yes.  But  what  after  all  does  he  mean 
by  its  reality  ?  He  cannot  consistently  ascribe  to  it  any  qualificatiou 
whieh  a  consciousness  is  necessary  to  constitute.  After  abstraction, 
however,  of  all  such  qualitieation,  there  seems  to  remain  something, 
"absolutely  unknown,"  to  which  all  the  work  of  consciousness  is  due. 
This  unknown  something,  this  Thing-iu-itself  independent  of  all  relation 
to  consciousness,  which  is  supposed  (to  use  an  expression  of  Locke's)  "to- 
force  itself  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no,"  is  what,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  Mr.  Spencer  takes  the  object  to  be  when  he  keeps  most  closely 
to  his  doctrine  that  it  is  independent  of  cousciousness.  But  if 
challenged  to  say  in  what  the  reality  of  the  object,  thus  conceived, 
coust!its,  I  do  not  know  what  answer  he  could  (.•onsistcutly  give,  but 
either  that  the  question  is  unanswerable,  or  that  the  reality  of  this 
Unknown  consists  in  its  forcing  itself  upon  ns  whether  we  will  or  noj 
in  other  words,  in  our  being  obliged  to  think  it. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  discussion  preceding  the  passages  I 
have  quoted,  Mr.  Spencer  pays  so  little  heed  to  his  own  doctrine  of  the 
"  independence  "  of  objective  existence  as  to  take  his  examples  of  it  from 
the  ordinary  objects  of  our  experience,  such  as  *Mhia  book  "—objects 
which,  though  I  think  him  wrong  in  calling  them  elsewhere  "  clusters 
of  vii'id  Btates  of  consciousness  "  (see  clusters  of  sensations),  are  clearly 
dependent  for  being  what  they  are  on  relations  to  consciousness  and 
between  states  of  cousciousness.  So  long  as  the  object  is  taken  to  be 
represented  by  things  of  this  sort  the  difficulty  of  saying  in  what  its 
reality  consists  of  course  does  not  arise;  as  it  does  afise  when  the 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  object — its  independence  of  relations 
to  consciousness — is  insisted  on.  It  may  have  been  inopportune,  there- 
fbre,  in  this  connection  to  suggest  the  doubt  whether  or  no  the  obligation 
to  think  the  reality  of  something  out  of  consciousness  was  taken  to  con- 
stitute its  reality.     On  the  most  hostile  construction,  however,  it  scarcely 
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amounts  to  a  misiDterpretatioi)^  seeing  that  in  almost  the  next  line  I 
proceed  to  gire,  and  to  found  my  argument  upon,  an  interpretation  of 
the  sentence  ui  question  which  Mr.  Hodgson  does  not  seem  to  dispute, 
I  there  take  it  as  meaning  that  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  some- 
thing out  of  oouBciousncss  is  the  obligation  to  think  that  it  is  real.  It 
it  true  that  in  regard  to  the  words  "  we  arc  obliged  to  think  it,"  I  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  the  "i/"  should  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  ^'some* 
thing  "  of  the  prcrious  clansc  or  to  "  the  reafUy  of  this  something,"  Is 
it  profane  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Spencer  himself  had  this  distinction 
iu  view  when  he  wrote  the  words  ?  Accordingly  I  say,  "  it  is  clear  that 
the  '  something  we  are  obliged  to  think '  is  something  we  do  think/^ 
when  perhaps  I  should  rather  have  said  that  the  something  of  which  we 
arc  obliged  to  think  fhe  reality  is  something  we  do  think.  The  altera- 
tion howe\cr,  would  not  afi*ect  my  argument ;  which  is,  that  the  attempt 
to  establisli  the  real  existence  of  $omething  out  of  consciousness  on  a 
necessity  of  thinking  that  sucli  a  something  is  really  existing — from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  not  from  any  fault  in  Mr.  Spencer's  way  of  putting 
it — involves  a  contradiction.  The  argument  may  be  sound  or  unsound. 
That  is  a  point  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss.  But  I 
cannot  see  that  it  involves  any  misinterpretation  of  Air.  Si)encer- 

Tlie  next  "  misinterpretation  "  relates  to  the  second  sentence  of  the 
passage  quoted  by  me  from  the  "  Psychology"  (§  418),  and  re-quoted 
above.  I  took  it,  I  must  frankly  confers,  to  be  an  explanatory  enlarge- 
ment of  the  jcntence  immediately  preceding.  According  to  Mr.  Hodgson, 
I  ought  to  have  sccu  that  the  first  sentence  "  represents  the  necessity 
of  the  Realistic  conclusion  under  its  logical  asjjcct,"  while  *'  the  second 
represents  it  under  its  psychological  nspcct."  '\\'ith  every  willingness 
to  confess  an  error  which  seems  to  me  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  argu- 
mentj  I  am  still  of  opinion,  after  reading  the  whole  context  afresh,  that 
my  original  view  of  the  connection  between  the  two  sentences  under 
discussion  was  correct^  and  that  both  were  understood  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
when  he  wrote  them,  to  relate  to  what  he  considers  the  jisychological 
aspect  of  the  question.  He  turns  to  this  from  the  "logical  aspect/'  as 
he  expressly  announces,  in  the  chapter  preceding  that  from  which  the 
(|uotatiou  is  takcii^  and  I  fiud  no  iudicntiou  iu  the  interval  that  he  any- 
where  considers  himself  to  return  to  the  logical  aspect. 

"The  result  of  Prof.  Greenes  sifting,"  proceeds  Mr.  Ilcdgson,  "  .  . 
,  .  appears  to  be  the  charge  that  Mr.  Spencer  holds  the  object  to  be  a 
consciousness."  Tlicrc  is  no  "  charge  "  in  the  matter  at  all,  but  Mr. 
Hodgson  might  as  well  have  stated  correctly  the  result  at  which  I 
represent  Mr.  Spencer  as  arriving.  I  say  that  'Mhc  object,,  according 
to  him,  is  something  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  consciousness, 
'  standing  for '  something  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  con- 
sciousness." This  statement  is  founded  on  examination  of  a  passage  in 
which  Mr.  Spcucer  apparently  sums  up  an  argument  which  he  himself 
calls  a  "  positive  justitication  of  realism.''     It  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
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the  fact  tiiat  he  here  expressly  *' limits  his  atteutiou  to  sstates  of  con- 
sciousness.". According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  do  so,  since  to  exhibit  "  cohesions  between  states  of  consciousness '^ 
waft  his  only  i>oi«ible  method.  To  call  attention  to  this  declaration 
would  have  been  to  the  purpose  if  1  had  been  "  charging  "  Mr,  Spencer 
with  "  holding  the  object  to  be  a  consciousness."  It  was  not  to  the 
pttxpoic  when  my  |>oiut  was  to  show  that,  while  he  expressly  states  the 
ol^/ect  to  be  *' out  of  consciousness,"  he  cannot  justify  the  statement 
without  taking  "an  iudcHnable  consciousness"  to  *' stand  for^'  the 
object. 

The  next  group  of  misinterpretations  which  Mr.  Hodgson  detects  ia 
my  criticism  relates  to  Mr.  Spencer's  description  of  that  psychological 
process  by  which,  in  his  own  language,  he  '^  accounts  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  consciousness,"  iu  which  ho  supposes  the  reality  of  "  some- 
thing out  of  consciousness"  to  be  given.  My  point  here  was  two- 
fold,— to  show  (1)  that  the  account  given  of  the  experience  supposed 
to  yield  this  deliverance  is  in  itself  untrue ;  (2)  that  if  the  experience 
were  auch  as  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us  that  it  is^  it  could  not  yield  the 
supposeil  dtOivcrance.  If  1  had  made  any  attempt  to  show  that  Mr* 
Spencer  believes  the  object  to  be  no  more  than  an  aggregate  of  vivid 
states  of  consciousness,  Mr.  Hodgson's  complaint,  that  I  ignore  certain 
passages  in  which  a  contrary  persuasion  is  stated,  would  have  been 
to  the  purpose.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  my  article  iu  which 
Mr.  Spencer's  conviction  of  the  externality  and  independence  of  the 
object,  iu  the  various  forms  iu  which  it  is  stated  by  liim,  is  not  referred 
to.  When  these  references  arc  specially  explicit,  Mr.  Hodgson's  way  ia 
to  dcacribc  them  as  "  glimpses  which  I  have  at  last  obtained"  into  Mr, 
Spencer's  meaning.  1  might  easily  have  enlarged  them,  with  the  effect 
of  bringing  into  stronger  relief  the  incoherence  between  his  account 
of  the  expcricucc  by  which  he  supposes  the  conception  of  the  relation 
between  subject  and  object  to  be  generated,  and  his  account  of  that 
relation.  At  the  same  time  I  should  have  needlessly  prolonged  an 
argument  which  it  was  my  wish  to  condense  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  true  that  in  summarizing  the  results  of  my  first  article  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  I  say  in  words  which  ^Ir.  Hodgson  emphatic- 
ally contradicts,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  seventh  part  of  his  "  Psycho- 
logy," "  identities  the  object  with  a  certain  aggregate  of  vivid  states  of 
consciousness,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  independent  of  another 
Aggr^ate,  consisting  of  faint  states,  and  identified  with  the  subject." 
Similar  language  is  repeated  els^ewhere.  In  the  sense  in  which  I  should 
suppose  that  it  would  be  understood  by  any  one  who  had  read  the  first 
article  and  apprehended  its  drift,  I  adhere  to  the  statement  and  appeal  for 
ita  justification,  iu  particular, to  what  I  have  said  and  quoted  on  pp.  40  and 
41  of  my  first  article.^      It  is  throughout  made  perfectly  clear f  that  the 

•  CoKToiPortARY  RtviEw,  December,  1877. 
t  l^a.t  P>  48,  imd  the  Bame  Review  for  Marcb,  1878,  p.  7C0. 
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klentification  is  not  imputed  to   Mr.   Spencer  as  an  opiaion  which  he 
woiilf!   deliberately    accept,   but  as   the  effect   of  stateracuta  which  he 
makes  in  certain  chapters  of  his  "  Psychology,"  where  he   professes  to 
account  for  what  he  understands  to  be  "  the  deliverance  of  consciousness/' 
as  to  something  beyond  itself.    Mr.  Hodgson,  however,  considers  that  I 
ought  to  have  read  these  statements  in  another  sense  than  that  which 
on  the  face  of  them  they  bear,  because^  l)efore  entering  on  the  inquiry 
"  whether  there   are  any  absolute  cohesions  by  which  the  elemcntB  of 
consciousness  are  aggregated  into  two  antithetical  halves,  standing  respec- 
tively for  subject  aiid  object,"  Mr.  Spencer  gives  the  following  warning: 
"  Though  in  every  illustratitm  taken  we  shall  have   tacitly  to  posit  an 
external  existence,  and  in  every  reference  to  states  of  consciousness  wc 
shall  liavc  to  posit  an  iuicrnal  existence  wliicli  lias  these  states;   yet,  as 
before,  we  must  ignore  these  implications."  Notwithstanding  this  proviso, 
I  "actually  venture  to  write  (p.  11),  'All  that  wc  have  to  notice  for  the 
present  is,  that  Jfr.  Spencer  makes  no  pretence  of  treating  the  elements 
of  the  ''vivid  aggregate'' as  other  than  states  of  consciousness/ "      So  I 
wrote,  and  so,  in  the   sense  wliitli  the  context  gives  to  the  passage,   I 
should  venture  to  write  again.      ^Vheu   Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  making 
"  the  set  of  visual  states,  which  he  knows  as  his  umbrella,  move  across 
the  sets  of  visual  stiitesj  which  he  knows  as  the  shingle  and  the  sea,"  the 
meaning  of  Lis  words  is  not   nltcred   by  the   warning   previously  given 
that  in  speaking  of  such  states   be   always  "posits  external  existence." 
The  description  of  the  umbrella  or  any  other  scrrsiblc  object  as  a  set  of 
visual  states  {which  is  not  an   obiitr  dictum  of   Mr.  Spencer,  but  is   in 
keeping  with  the  ebaractcristic   language  and  thought  of  the  chapters 
under  review),  if  it  is  a   wrong  description,  as  I   hold  it  to  be,  is  not 
made  right  by  merely  '^  positing  an  external   existence,"  implied  in  the 
states.     Nor  if,  as  would  seem  to   be  the  case,  the  experience,  thus 
described,  is  being  considered   by  Mr.  Spencer  as  part  of  a  process  by 
which  the  conception  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  object  e(»me8 
to  be  generated,  was  it  logically  open  to  him  to  treat  the  experience  as 
already  involving  that  conception.      If  he  does  so,  it  is   an   instance  of 
that   illogical  procedure  which  I  noticed  in  my  second  article*  as  occa- 
sionally appearing   in   his  "  Fsychogcncsis.^'      My  impression  was  that 
he  intended,  as  according  to  his  profession  he  was  bound  to  do,  to  avoid 
assuming  the  deliverance  of  consciousness    in  question  when  describing 
the  experience  by  which  its  genesis  was  to  be  accounted  for.     And  the 
poiivt  of  my  criticism  was  to  show  that  tliis  experience,  as  he  describes 
it,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  assumption,  is  not  of  a  kind   to  yield  the 
final  deliverance  as  he  describes  it. 

If  I  had  fluccfcdcd  in  making  this  point   apparent  to  I^Ir.    Hodgson 

— as  with  greater  power  of  exposition  I  uu  douljt  should   have  done — 

he  would  have  seen  that  his  exclamations  are  inappropriate.     Under  the 

impression   apparently  that  the  drift  of  my  argument   was   to   convict 

*  Co>TKMroiUKY  Rev]J-w,  March,  1S78,  p.  7«8. 
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IMr.  Sjicncer  of  admissions  concerning  the  objective  worlil  iu  llio  seuse 
of  Berkcleyaa  idealism,  be  charges  me  witb  coufining  my  view  to  tbe 
cbflpter  (IG)  entitled  "Partial  Differentiatiou  of  Svibject  and  Object;" 
witb  trcatiug  this  as  if  it  contained  the   whole   of  Mr.  Spencer's   case; 
and  i^oring  the  chapters  (17  and  18),  entitled  respectively,  "Completed 
Differentiation  of  Subject,"  and  "  Developed  Conception  of  the  Oiycct/' 
as  well  as  an  important  passage  which  he  quotes  from  "  First  Principles'' 
p.  154.      Upon    this  I  must   remark   that^  as  a  matter  of  fai't,  the  main 
theses  of  the    "  Completed  Differentiation"  are  discussed   by   me  on 
pp.  42-45 ;  those  of  the  "  Developed  Conception  '*  on  pp.  46  and  17,  of 
njy  flrst  article.      1  have  not  indeed  dwelt   on   that   '''most   definite 
statement"  from  p,  481  of  the  "Psychology,"  by  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
seems  to  think  that  ray  cavilling  should  be  utterly  silenced: — "Just  in 
the  same  way  that  the  object  is  the  unknown  pcrmauent  nextts  which  is 
never  itself  a  phenomenon  but  is  that  which  holds  plienoraena  together; 
4K>  is  the  subject  the  unknown  pcrmauent  riejcu^  which  is  never   itself  a 
stale  of  consciousness  but  whicli  holds  states  of  consciousness  together." 
Mr.  Uodgson  sets  suc;J^  store  by  this  passage,  that  it  rcappeai*s  as  my 
final  quietus  at  the  end  of  his  article.      I  too  set   some  store  by  it,  for 
while  it  furnishes  an  excellent  account  of  the  "something  else"  than 
Atfttes   of  consciousness   implied   iu  all   our   thinking   and   knowing,  it 
furnishes  also  an  admirable  instance  of  the  involuntary  identification  of 
subject  and  object  ou  the  part  of  a  writer  most  vehement  in  asserting 
their  antithesis.     At   this  distance  of  time  I   cannot  pretend  to  say 
%*hy  I  did  not  quote  it,  hut  1  can  suggest  a  reason.      My  purpose  being 
to  show  the  insutliciency  of  tlie  experience  described  by  Mr.  Spencer  to 
Bccouut    for   a   deliverance   of  consciousness   in    which    the   object    is 
supposed    to   be   given    aa    somcthiug    absolutely   antithetical    to,    and 
independent  of.  the  subject,  I  probably  did  not  care  to  quote  a  definition 
of  subject  and  object  in  M-hich  the  antithesis  virtually  disappears.    After 
a  division  of  "states  of  consciousness''   into  faint  and  vivid  aggregates 
liaa   been  taken   as  the   basis   of  the  distinction  between  subject  and 
object^ — after  an  account  of  experience  in  which  phenomena  arc  virtually 
identified  witli    vivid  states   of  consciousness, — in  which  at  any  rate  no 
distinction   between   them   appears,  but   the    distinction  between   vivid 
states  by  themselves,  and  vivid  states  referred  to  an  unknown  object, — 
it   is  clearly  no  account  of  the  antithesis  between  subject  and  object  to 
tell  us  that  it  consists  in  the  one  being  a  nexus  of  states  of  conscious- 
new,  the  other  a  nexus  of  phenomena. 

As  for  the  passage  from  *'  First  Principles/'  p.  154,  which  T  am  said 
to  lave  ignored,  it  forms  part  of  tiiat  version  of  the  theory  under  review 
which,  as  given  iu  "  First  Principles,"  I  discussed  at  length  in  my  second 
article.* 

Having  so  far  vindicated  myself  against  the  charge  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, I   readily  allow  that  in  three  places,  noticed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  I 
•  CoNTU4s>oaARv  Revicw,  MAtcb,  1878,  pp-  VJl-TOS. 
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have  used  expressions  to  which  some  exception  may  fairly  be  taken, 
though  their  inappropriatcncss  docs  not  afToct  the  tenor  of  my  argu- 
ment. On  p.  lOj  after  quoting  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
announces  his  intention  of  "  examining  the  cohesions  among  the  elements 
of  consciousness,"  in  order  to  see  whether  there  are  "  any  absolute  cohe- 
sions by  whicli  its  elements  arc  aggregated  into  two  antithetical  halves, 
Btaiidirig  respectively  for  subject  and  object/*  I  introduce  another  pas- 
sagCj  from  §  4G2  of  the  "  P:*ychology/^  as  reprcseatiug  "  the  rpsuU  of 
the  exauiiuation."  I  ought  to  have  written  "the  result  of  the  first  €iage 
of  the  examination /'  for,  as  it  occurs  in  the  original,  the  passage  repre- 
sents the  "partial^*  not  the  ''completed'^  diflcrentiation  of  subject  and 
object.  It  gathers  up  Mr,  Spencer's  arconnt  of  the  experience  which 
he  supposes  to  result  in  "a  division  of  the  totality  of  consciousness  into 
a  faint  aggregate  which  1  call  my  mind,  and  a  vivid  aggregate  of  which  a 
part  is  called  my  body,  cohering  with  this  in  varioiis  ways;  while  the  other 
part  has  no  such  coherence  with  the  vivid  aggregate."  He  afterwards 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  other  experiences — those  of  muscular 
tension  and  resistance — which  he  supposes  to  "_givc  concrcteness  "  to 
these  distinctions  and  "  comparative  solidity  to  the  conceptions  of  self 
and  not-self"  (§  463).  Thus,  if  my  rjuotation  from  §  *lrtiU,  with  the 
discussion  of  it,  had  stood  aloue  ;  if  it  had  not  been  followed  in  almost 
the  immediate  sequel  by  a  discussion  of  the  ftu'ther  experience  Tihich^ 
according  to  iMr.  Spencer,  completes  "  the  diiVerentiation  of  subject  and 
object;"  I  might  have  been  fairly  chargeable  with  an  incorrect  repre- 
sentation of  his  doctrine.  As  it  is,  though  I  have  used  an  expression 
which  calls  for  tlic  correction  stated  above,  I  do  not  sec  that  I  am  so 
chargeable.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to -ray  criticism  of  the  passage 
quoted  from  §  l(j;i,  he  will  see  t]iat  it  is  unaifected  by  my  having 
deferred  for  a  page  or  two  the  consideration  of  the  view  set  forth  in 
§  4C3. 

There  arc  two  other  ca.'^cs  where  I  have  used  language  which,  to  a 
very  hasty  reader,  miglit  cause  misapprchensiou.  On  p.  43  I  say  that 
"  Mr<  S|)encer'a  account  of  the  experience  of  resistance,  taken  as  it  stands, 
fails  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  real  world  beyond  consciousness."*  On 
p.  47  I  say  that  in  regard  to  tliciudepciidencc  of  matter,  "  Mr.  Spencer's 
premisses  and  couclusiou  do  not  tally.  The  conclusion  is  that  matter  ia 
*  something  beyond  conseinnane^a,  which  is  absolutely  independent  of 
consciousness,'  but  in  the  premisses  the  iudependenec  of  matter  merely 
means  that  the  '  vivid  aggregate  '  of  conscious  states  is  indepeudeut  of 
the  '  faint'  ".  Taken  by  tliemsielves,  these  passages  might  be  understood 
to  im})ly  that  I  took  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  chapters  specially  under  review, 
to  he  trying  to  prove  the  existence  of  something  beyond  eonsciousncsft] 
which  is  absolutely  independent  of  it,  whereas  he  tells  tia  that  he  ia 

*  In  the  imnie<1iat«  Bequel  to  this  passage  (p.  43,  I»st  1  ne  but  two)  tlicre  in  au  error  of 
the  press  which  I  ehoulu  like  to  notice.  After  "  ^itihlv  the  conaciousness/'  add  "of  a 
leal  world.'    On  tliesAme  p»ge,  line  20,  fcr  "werefauitfoimft,"  read  "where  faiob  forms," 
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merely  accouuliug  for  the  ^' deliverauce  of  consciousuesa "  which 
announces  such  existence.  Accortiiiigly  Mr.  Hodgson  supposes  me  to 
have  been  "  unable  to  see "  tliis  not  very  subtle  distiactiou.  My 
criticisnij  however,  of  this  part  of  the  "  Psychology  "  opens  with  a  quota- 
lion  of  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  states  the  object  which  he  here 
propotica  to  himself:  "  While  it  is  iuipossihle  by  roaaouing  cither  to 
rcrify  or  to  falsify  this  deliverance  of  consciou3ness,it  is  possible  to  account 
tor  it,  ...  ,  Thia  imperative  couseiousiicss  which  wc  have  of  objective 
e\i8t*^ncc  must  itself  result  from  the  way  in  which  our  states  of  cou- 
sciousaess  hang  together."*  And  the  whole  tenor  of  the  criticism  is 
plainly  directed  against  Mr.  Spencer's  theory,  as  ostensibly  a 
theory  of  the  ex[>erieuce  by  which  the  supposed  deliverance  of  cou- 
sciousnesa  as  to  objective  c.\istcueo  is  arrived  at.  But  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  treats  this  theory — this  account  of  the  "  processes  by  which  the 
rea]i.<&tic  conception  is  built  up/*  as  *'  a  positive  justification  of  realism  ;  " 
f>.,  according  to  him,  a  positive  justification  of  the  belief  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  real  world  beyond  consciousness.  When  1  remark  that 
Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  experience  of  resistance  "  fails  to  prove 
ihc  existence  of  a  real  world  beyond  consciousness/'  the  words  do  not 
in  themselves  imply  a  supposition  that  he  himself  intended  to  attempt 
any  logical  proof  iu  the  matter.  But  should  they  ever  be  republished, 
they  shall  be  altered  into  *'  fails  positively  to  justity,"  &c. 

In  the  other  passage  I  have  been  equally  guilty  of  using  terms  not 
strictly  appropriate  :  for  "  premisses  and  conclusion''  pi.int  to  a  logical 
process,  such  as  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  "justification  of  realism"  dis- 
claims attempting.  I  may  be  partly  excused,  liowcvcr,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  ^Ir.  Spencer,  iu  the  chapter  (vii.  18)  which  I  had  before 
mc  when  writing  the  objectionable  words  (a  chapter  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
supposes  me  to  have  ignored),  himself  speaks  of  the  justified  belief  as  "a 
conclusion.'^  Notwithstaiuliug  this,  being  {pace  Mr.  Hodgson)  some- 
thing of  a  precisionist  in  the  use  of  terms,  I  undertake,  if  ever  I  have  a 
cLance,  to  substitute  for  "  premisses  and  couclusion,"  in  the  passage 
rrferrcd  tOj  "  positive  justification  "  and  "justified  belief/*  I  shall  then 
»0t  be  elinrgeable  with  describing  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion  iu  any  terms 
but  his  own. 

TI^c  pa9»age^  however,  in  which  I  fell  into  a  misappropriate  use  of 
the  terms  "  premisses"  and  "  conclusion"  is  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson 
more  seriously  at  fault.  It  amounts  to  a  "  gross  misstatement."  He 
applies  this  hard  name  to  it,  because  he  imagines  what  I  call  the 
"premisses"  to  refer  merely  to  chapter  lG,t  where  subject  and  object  are 
Ouly  beginuing  to  be  distinguished,  while  "  the  conclusion"  is  that 
stated  in  chap.  18.  Over  the  whole  of  chap.  17,  in  which  the  "  difl'eren- 
tiatioii  of  subject  and  object,'*  left  "  partial"  in  chap.  17,  is  "  completed/' 
I  am  supposed  to  **  take  one  mighty  leap."      How  Mr.  Hodgson  comes 

•  "  P«ycliology,"  §  468,  lub.  iuit 
+  **  Prmciplea  of  Psychology,"  Part  vii. 
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by  this  supposiliou  I  am  honestly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  In  that  part 
of  my  article  •which  precedes  the  "  gross  misstatemeut."  I  have  given 
fuller  consideration  to  chap.  17  than  1  have  to  any  other.  My  criticism 
of  it  may  Imj  worthlessj  but  certainly  I  Iiavc  not  overlooked  it.  I  point 
out  that  the  account  there  given  of  the  experience  of  resistance  is 
ostensibly  au  account  of  certain  nhangt!s  whieh  certain  "  aggregates  of 
states  of  consciousness"  initiate  in  each  other,  and  that  although  in  the 
conclusion  it  is  stated  to  be  au  explanation  of  a  process  by  which  the 
"conception  of  an  iudcpcndent  source  of  nctinty  is  formed,"  the  leap  from 
states  of  consciousness  to  what  is  beyond  consciousness  isnoivhere  really 
justified.  The  only  independence  which  Mr.  Spencer  hiviself  desvrihes 
either  in  the  "  partial"  or  the  "  completed  differentiation  of  subject  and 
object"  is  a  relation  in  the  way  of  iudcpcndencc  between  one  agg^rej^ate 
of  states  of  consciousness  aud  another.*  Bat  in  chap.  18  this  indepcn- 
deuee  is  suddenly  and  without  justifientiou  transferred  to  something 
"implied  in  the  vivid  aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness/*  but  which 
is  other  than  any  or  all  of  them — something  which  '*  persists "  while 
they  pass,  which  "  keeps  them  together  or  binds  them  into  a  group"  but 
is  not  Iheni.  When  Mr.  Siicnccr  thus  speaks  of  the  object,  no  less  than 
when  he  speaks  in  practically  indistinguishable  terms  of  the  subject,  I 
am  heartily  at  one  with  him  ;  though  I  may  doubt  the  consistency  of 
the  description  with  language  clucwlicrc  used  by  him.  The  question 
between  u.s  is,  whether  a  relation  of  independence  between  the  vivid  or 
faint  aggregates  of  states  of  consciousness  is  o  sufficient  ground  — and  no 
other  ground,  I  must  still  maintain,  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Spencer — for 
asserting  the  ohjcrt  which  he  thus  describes  to  be  independent  of  the 
subject  which  he  describes  in  virtually  identical  terms.  For  the  discussion 
of  this  ques»fionj  if  the  reader  has  any  curiosity  about  itj  I  must  refer  him 
to  the  latter  jmrtiou  of  my  second  arlicle.t 

Tltu  next  misstatement  ascribed  to  nie  is  the  following:  "The 
account  given  of  the  perception  of  an  individual  object  by  the  school  to 
which  Mr.  Spencer  belongs^  aud  which  llicrc  is  reasou  to  suppose  that 
be  aeccptsj  is  that  it  consists  in  the  suggestion  by  a  sensation  of  certain 
known  ])<)ssibilities  of  sensation,  of  which  through  ])ast  experience  the 
given  scnsauon  lina  become  symbolicnl.*'  This  statement  is  founded  on 
a  passage  in  the  "  Psychology,"  §  315,  where  Mr.  S[)eneer  writes 
thus:  "AH  psychologists  concur  in  the  doctrine  that  most  of  tlic  elements, 
contained  in  the  cognition  of  an  observed  object,  are  not  known 
immediately  through  the  sensesj  but  arc  mediately  known  by  instanta- 
neous ratiocination."  1  can  find  nothing  in  tJie  doctrine  which  I  have 
fathered  upon  Mr.  Spencer  (and  in  lUiich  I  happen  to  concur)  that  is 
not  Lome  out  by  this  passage,  to  flhiL'li  tlie  reader  was  duly  referred  in 
a  note  to  my  article.     Mr.  Hodgson,  however,  sees  the  phrase  "possibi- 

•  For  a  siimmarj'  view  of  tlie  theory  of  exjverienco  in  (lucsliou,  giveu  by  Mr.  iipcnccr 
KimifU,  from  which  the  render  may  judge  of  the  appropnateneas  of  my  remarks,  \  may 
wfor  to  "  Principle*  of  Fayclioloay,"  §  4(W. 

t  CoNTEMPOBAKV  Rkvibw,  Alorcb,  It*??. 
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litics  of  sensation/'  and,  apparently  without  waiting  to  read  the  whole  of 
tLe  sentence  in  which  it  occurs,  ilies  off  into  some  sarcasms  which,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  1  rather  admire,  but  which  arc  quite  irrelevant 
to  any  statement  of  mine.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  I  ascribe  to  Mr. 
Spencer  the  doctrine  of  Mill,  according  to  which  the  objects  of  sensa- 
tion are  "  groups  of  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation/'  and  tliat  1 
do  this  from  a  motive,  of  which  the  suggestion,  I  must  say,  is  unworthy 
of  a  serlons  writer.  To  show  that  Mr.  Spencer  rejects  what  lie  calls 
"  the  doctrine  of  possibilities  of  sensation,"  he  quotes  a  passage  from 
the  "  Psychology"  (§  404),  to  which  I  have  myself  referred  in  my 
second  article  (p.  717),  where  Mr.  Spencer  "affirms  that  the  thiug 
primarily  known  is  not  that  a  sensation  has  been  experienced,  but  that 
there  exists  an  outer  object."  But  the  "doctrine  of  possibilities  of 
sensation"  is  a  phrase  of  indeterminate  meaning,  which  1  at  least  am 
not  guilty  of  using.  If  it  means  an  opinion  that  the  object  of  sensa- 
tion is  no  more  than  a  group  of  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation — 
the  opinion,  apparently,  of  Mr.  Mill — I  do  not  ascribe  it  to  Mr.  Spencer. 
I  find  him,  indeed,  asserting,  if  words  have  meaning,  that  sensible  objects 
ftre  groups  of  sensations,  but  that  is  quite  another  thing,  and^  in  my  judg- 
ment, far  less  rational  than  saying  that  they  are  groups  of  possibilities 
of  sensation;  nor  have  I  ever  sup|K)aed  his  statements  to  that  effect  to  ex- 
press his  real  mind  on  the  matter.  In  the  passage  quoted,  however,  I  am 
not  referring  to  this  lapse  of  thought,  as  1  take  it  to  be,  on  Mr,  Spencer's 
port,  nor  am  I  writing  of  the  individual  object  as  it  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  apart  from  consciousness,  but  of**  the  perception  o/ the  individual 
object."  And  with  all  the  statements  of  Mr.  Spencer  hefure  me  to 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  refers,  as  well  as  those  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
srticle,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ]\[v.  Spencer  does  in  essence 
(which  is  all  that  is  implied)  accept  the  doctrine  of  perception  stated  in 
the  passage  with  which  Mr.  Hodgson  finds  fault.  It  would  have  been  safer, 
however,  with  a  view  to  such  readers,  if  I  had  avoided  altogether  the 
phrase  "  posftibilities  of  sensation"  (which  I  learn  for  the  first  time  has 
a  "dyslogistic  connotation"),  and  had  written,  instead  of  ''  consists  in 
the  suggestion,  &c/' "  contains  elements  not  known  immediately  through 
the  senses,  but  mediately  by  instantaneous  ratiocination."  I  slionld 
then  have  been  using  Mr.  Spencer's  own  words,  and  the  purjx>8e  of  my 
argomenty  in  this  connection,  would  have  been  equally  well  served. 

That  argument  is  that,  upon  this  view  of  perception,  memory  and 
inference,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  dichotomy  of  consciousness 
most  be  considered  successions  of  its  faint  states,  arc  as  necessary  to 
«ny  perception  of  objects  as  is  the  succession  of  virid  states  called 
•eosation;  that  accordingly,  if  we  are  to  admit  that  objects,  as  perceived, 
consist  of  states  of  consciousness  at  all  (which  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
1  do  not  admit),  we  must  admit  that  "faint"  states  enter  into  them  no 
lc«»  than  *'  vivid"  ones,  and  that  the  vivid  ones  enter  into  them  only  as 
qoalLfied  by  the   faint.       Now,   Mr.   Spencer,   in   his  account  of  the 
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differentiation  of  subject  and  object,  does  undoubtedly  speak  of  Uie 
ordinary  objects  of  perception — bis  umbrella,  tbe  shingle,  the  sea,  &c.— 
as  clusters  of  states  of  consciousness.  According  to  him  they  arc 
clusters  of  vivid  states^  but  I  demur  to  this  restriction.  **  If/'  I  argue 
(p.  51),  "  vivid  states  contribute  to  form  objects  at  all,  they  do  so  as 
determined  by  faiut  ones;  and  if  the  'virid  aggregate'  is  to  be  idectiiied 
with  the  objective  world,  we  must  say  that  only  qualification  by  the 
'^  faint  aggregato'  or  sulyect  rondel's  it  such  a  world  at  all."  But  an 
object  so  qualified  by  the  subject  cannot  be  independent  of  the  subject, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  it  is. 

I  must  have  failed  to  make  the  drift  of  this  argament  plain  to  M>. 
Hodgson  (for  which  I  readily  take  the  blame  to  ravBclOj  since  he  meeU 
it  with  the  following  negations,  of  which,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain  them, 
only  one  is  to  the  purpose.  "Mr.  Spencer  does  not  suppose  'sensible 
objects'  to  be  vivid  states  of  consciousness  or  clusters  of  them  ;  he  doea 
notj  in  the  discussion  criticized,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  percep- 
tions are  acquired  perceptions ;  he  not  only  does  not  deny,  but  be 
expressly  mentions,  that  faint  states  do  cohere  with  the  virid ;  and  the 
'independence  of  the  faint  aggregate'  is  no/ the  independence  wliich  Pro- 
fessor Green  interprets  it  to  be.^^  If  emphasis  of  negation  could  settle 
the  question,  this  would  settle  it  j  but  the  question  must  be  understood,  or 
the  negations  are  of  little  avail.  The  first  of  the  above  negations  would^j 
certainly  be  to  the  purpose  if  for  "  does  not  suppose"  we  wrote  "  doea 
not  say/*  but  then  I  should  dispute  its  correctness.  As  has  been  said 
more  than  once,  I  never  imagined,  and  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  I 
did  not  imagine,  that  if  Mr.  Spencer  were  asked  whether  he  supposed 
a  "  sensible  object''  to  be  merely  a  cluster  of  vivid  states  of  eonscioua- 
ness,  he  would  allow  that  he  did.  But  to  any  one  who  will  read  bis 
account  of  the  experience  by  which  he  supposes  the  differentiation  of 
subject  and  object,  as  he  understands  it,  to  arise,  it  must  be  perfectly 
clear  not  only  tliat  he  does  in  wonls  expressly  identify  sensible  object! 
with  "clusters  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness/'  but  that,  if  he  did  not, 
the  whole  accouut  would  lose  its  point.  The  observation  of  the  manner 
in  which  "our  states  of  consciousness  segregate  themselves  into  two 
independent  aggregates,"  the  vivid  and  the  faiut,  would  no  longer 
appear  to  generate  the  conception  of  object  and  subject  as  separate  and 
independent  existences.  To  urge  that  the  aggregates  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness, and  the  several  clusters  which  compose  tlicm,  are  throughout 
understood  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  imply  something  else  unknown,  does  not 
affect  my  argument.  I  demur  equally  to  the  doctrine  that  his 
umbrella  is  a  cluster  of  vivid  states  and  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  a 
cluster  of  vivid  states  as  implyitig  something  else  unknown,  on  tbe  double 
ground  that  vivid  states  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sensible 
object  at  all,  and  that,  if  they  are  to  be  held  to  enter  into  it,  they  must 
be  held  to  do  so  only  as  qualitied  by  '^  faiut"  ones. 

llie  first   of  the   above  dcuirds^  theti,  according  to  any  meaning  in 
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which  it  would  affect  my  argument,  seems  to  me  for  the  reasons  stated 
inadmissible.  The  re*tt  have  no  bearing  on  it.  If  Mr.  Spencer  "does 
not  in  the  discussion  criticized  lose  sight  of  tlie  fact  that  our  perception* 
are  acquired  perceptions ;"  if,  in  this  context,  he  admits  that  memory 
and  Inference  are  necessai-y  to  the  perception  of  objects,  this  merely 
strengthens  my  case.  If  I  had  noticed  in  these  chapters  a  passage  im- 
plying such  an  admission  (vrhich  I  confess  that  I  have  not  yet  done), 
I  need  not  have  gone  so  far  back  as  the  previous  5  315  to  find  one.  It 
ia,  further,  quite  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  (as  I  have  more  than  once 
noticed)  "not  only  does  not  deny,  but  expressly  mentions  that  faint 
«tatcs  cohere  with  the  vivid,"  in  the  sense  of  being  "  always  dragged 
along  by  thera."  But  this,  ngain,  docs  not  aflect  my  argument,  unless 
this  cohesion  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  constituents  of  the  vivid 
n_  .'.  in  any  seu?c  in  which  tliey  cau  be  taken  to  be  constituents  of 

I-  1   objects,  arc  qualified  by  constituents    of  the  faint  aggregate. 

And,  if  it  is  so  understood,  how  can  "  observation  of  the  segregation  of 
the  two  aggregates''  ju^tify^  partially  or  completely,  the  belief  that  the 
object  is  independent  of  the  subject  ? 

Finally,  *'  the  independence  of  the  faint  aggregate"  (on  the  part  of 
the  ?ivid)"is  not  the  iudepuudence  which  Professor  Green  interprets  it  to 
be.*'  But  Mr.  Iloilgsou  docs  not  say  what  I  interpret  it  to  be.  Accord- 
ing to  him  this  "  independence"  means  that  '*  the  vivid  states  drag  along 
tlie  faint,  but  the  faint  have  no  effect  on  the  vivid."  I  say  nothing 
incompatible  with  this  interpretation  of  the  independence  which  Mr. 
Spencer  ascribes  to  the  vivid  aggregate.  On  the  contrary,  I  take  due 
notice  of  it  (p.  51),  aud  explain  in  what  sense  I  conceive  that  the 
**  vivid  aggregate"  must  be  understood  if  such  inilepcndcuce  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  it.  Sensations  "drag  after  them"  ideas  of  memory  and 
imagiuatioD,  but  these  ideas  do  not  "drag  after  them"  sensations.  In- 
dependence, therefore,  may  be  ascribed  in  the  above  sense  to  the  vivid 
Igregate  if  this  aggregate  is  uurlcrstood  simply  as  succession  of  sensa- 
ions,  and  it  is  in  no  way  to  the  purpose  of  my  argument  to  deny  or 
ignore  this.  But  if  "  an  observation  of  the  segregation  of  the  two 
!gates"  is  with  any  plausibility  to  explain  the  growth  of  a  convic- 
^on  that  the  object  is  independent  of  the  subject,  the  vivid  aggregate 
must  be  understood  as  something  else  than  the  succession  of  sensations. 
It  miist  be  understood,  consistently  with  Mr.  Spencer's  illustrations,  as 
an  aggregate  of  perceived  objects.  My  point  was  to  show  that  it  cannot 
be  so  understood  without  the  implicatiou  of  states,  as  entering  into  and 
lalifying  it,  which,  according  to  his  "  division  of  the  totality  of  con- 
auusness,"  fall  to  the  faint,  aggregate;  and  that  this  implication  is 
fatal  to  that  interpretation  of  our  experience,  as  composed  of  mutually 
exclusive  aggregates  of  states,  on  which  Mr.  Spencer  founds  Lis  justifi- 
cation of  Realism — his  justification  of  the  doctrine  that  the  object  is 
csteroal  to,  and  independent  of,  the  subject.  There  may  be  much 
to  tay  against  this  argument,  but  Mr.  Hodgson  has  not  said  it. 
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I  have  now  traversed,  one  by  one,  tlic  specific  charges  of  misconception 
aud  mibiuterpretatiou  which  Mr.  Hodgsoii  brings  against  my  first  article, 
80  far  as  they  relate  to  the  main  thesis  of  that  article    and  to  passages 
■which    I    cjnotc   from  the  "  Principles   of  Psychology."     There  are  two 
other   luisapprchtnsious    of   a  more  general    nature^  which  he   alleges 
against  me  at  the  outset  of  his  article,  but  which  cannot  be  here  examined 
without  exceeding  my  limit«  of  time  aud  space.      I  do  not  admit  myself 
to  be  guilty  of  cither^  but^  as  I  am  not  accused  in  reference  to  them  of 
unfair  dealing  with  Mr.   Spencer's  statements,  their  consideration  may 
be  deferred  to   a  more  convenient  season.      Nor  am  I  concerned  to  iu- 
cjuire  how  far  the  doctrines  which  I  venture  to  state  on  my  own  account 
in  my  second  article  coincide,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says  they  do,  with  those 
adopted  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  other  parts  of  his  "Psychology."      So  far  as 
this    coincidcuce  exists,  it  would   have  enabled    me   to    illustrate   more 
fully  the  inconsistency  between  Jlr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  externality  of  the  object  and  other  theories  which  he  holds. 
But  to  trace  this  inconsistency  soon  became  a  weary   task,   and  as  my 
project  was  to  examine  tbc  intrinsic  value  of  his  doctrine  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  I  thought  it  better,  having  quoted  him  sufficiently  to  show 
what  the  doctrine  wa^,  to  criticize  it  from  my  own  point  of  view  rather 
than  to  compare  it  with  other  opinions  elsewhere  advanced  by  him.      If 
I  had  been  undertaking  a  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Spencer's  work  as  a 
psychologist,  it  would  have  been    my  business  to  examine  thoroughly 
bis  opinions  on  those  points  on  which  I  express  my  own ;   and  in  doing 
this,  I  should   frequently  have  had  occasion  to   express  admiration  for 
the  felicitous  statement   of  judgments  which  I  believe  to  be  important 
and  true.     With  the  special  object  before  me  which  I  had  set  myself, 
and  which  I  announced,  I  ilo  not  conceive  that  it  would  have  been  to 
the  purpose  to  do  so. 

T.  H.  Green, 


THE  DEATH  OP  ANAXAGORAS. 


'LamptacHm  pot/ea  proftciut,  Wie  diem  tHumoMU;  uhi 
roffa nfibuM  euiu pnneipibu* eintati9,  Numquidjltri  muin* 
darH,  juttiftf  ferunt  nt  pufri  quotamiiM  quo  M#twtf 
dffec''t*tt  ludfftt  ptrmHtKrentitr,  ttrcarique  et  kodir 
coiuuetmdin«m,—moQ.  Labkt.,  Hb  Vita  Phllosoph.  ; 
Anaxaguras. 


CLEON  of  Lampsacus  to  Pericles  : — - 
Of  him  she  banished  now  let  Athens  boast ; 
Let  now  th'  Athenians  raise  to  him  they  stoned 
A  statue ; — Anaxagoras  is  dead  / 

To  you  who  mourn  the  Master,  called  him  friend, 
Beat  back  th'  Athenian  wolves  who  fanged  his  throat. 
And  risked  your  own  to  save  him, — Pericles — 
I  now  unfold  the  manner  of  his  end. 

The  aged  man,  who  found  in  sixty  years 
Scant  cause  for  laughter,  laughed  before  he  died 
And  died  still  smiling : — Athens  vexed  him  not  1 
Not  he,  but  your  Athenians,  he  would  say. 
Were  banished  in  his  exile  ! 

When  the  dawn 
First  glimmers  white  o*er  Lesser  Asia, 
And  little  birds  are  twittering  in  the  grass. 
And  all  the  sea  lies  hollow  and  grey  with  mist. 
And  in  the  streets  the  ancient  watchmen  doze, 
The  Master  woke  with  cold.     His  feet  were  chill 
And  reft  of  sense ;  and  we  who  watched  him  knew 
The  fever  had  not  wholly  left  his  brain. 
For  he  was  wandering,  seeking  nests  of  birds — 
An  urchin  from  the  green  Ionian  town 
Where  he  was  born.     We  chafed  his  clay-cold  limbs ; 
And  so  he  dozed,  nor  dreamed,  until  the  sun 
Laughed  out — broad  day — and  flushed  the  garden  gods 
Who  bless  our  fruits  and  vines  in  Lampsacus. 
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Feeble,  but  sane  and  cheerful,  he  awoke 

And  tnok  our  iiaiids  and  nsked  lo  feel  the  &un ; 

And  where  the  ilex  spreads  a  gracious  shade 

"We  placed  him,  wrapped  and  pillowed  ;  and  he  heard 

Tlic  charm  of  birds,  the  social  M'hJsper  of  vines, 

Tlic  ripple  of  tlic  blue  Propontic  sea. 

Placid  and  pleased  he  lay ; — but  we  were  sad 

To  sec  the  suowy  hair  and  silver  beard 

Like  withering  mosses  on  a  fallen  oak. 

And  feel  that  he,  whose  vast  philosophy 

Had  cast  niich  sarrcd  branches  o'er  the  fields 

Where  Athens  pastures  her  dull  sheep,  lay  fallcQ 

And  never  more  should  know  the  Spring  ! 

Confess, 
"You  too  had  grieved  to  see  it^  Pericles  ! 

But  Anaxagorns  owned  no  sense  of  wrong; 

And  when  we  called  the  plagues  of  all  jour  gods 

On  your  ungrateful  city,  he  but  smiled  : 

"  Be  patient,  children  I     "Where  would  be  the  gain 

Of  wisdom  and  divine  astronomy. 

Could  uc  not  scliool  our  fretful  miuds  to  bear 

The  ills  lill  iife  inherits  !      /  can  smile 

To  think  of  Alhcus  !      Were  they  much  to  blame? 

Had  1  not  slain  Apollo?      Plucked  tbt-  beard 

Of  Jove  himself?     Poor  rabble,  who  have  yet 

Outgrown  so  little  the  green  grasshoppers 

From  whom  they  boast  descent, — arc  they  to  blame  ? 

How  could  they  dream, — or  how  believe  when  taught- 

Thc  snu  a  red-hot  iron  ball,  in  bulk 

Kot  less  thau  Peloponnesus  ?      How  believe 

The  moon,  no  silver  goddess  girt  for  chace. 

But  earth  and  stones,  with  caverns,  hills  and  vales  ? 

Poor  grasdioppcrs  !  who  deem  the  gods  abnorbcd 

lu  all  their  babble,  shrilling  in  the  grass, 

What  womlcr  if  they  rngc,  should  one  but  Lint 

That  thunder  and  lightning,  born  of  clashing  clouds, 

Might  happen  even  with  Jove  in  plcasarit  mood, — 

Not  thinking  of  Athenians  at  all !" 


He  pausrd  ;   nnd  blowing  softly  from  the  sea. 
The  frcsli  wind  stirred  the  ilex,  shaking  down 
Through  chinks  of  sunny  leaves  blue  goms  of  sky  ; 
And  lying  in  the  shadow,  all  his  mind 
O'ershadowed  by  our  grief,  once  more  he  spoke : — • 
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"  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  I     All  my  days 
Hath  all  my  care  been  fixed  on  this  vast  blue 
So  still  above  usj  now  my  days  are  done^ 
Let  it  have  care  of  me !     Be  patient ;  meek ; 
Not  puffed  with  doctrine!     Nothing  can  be  known; 
Nought  grasped  for  certain ;  sense  is  circumscribed; 
The  intellect  is  weak ;  and  life  is  short  \" 

He  ceased  and  mused  a  little^  while  we  wept. 
"  And  yet  be  nowise  downcast ;  seek,  pursue ; 
The  lover's  rapture  and  the  sage's  gain 
Less  iu  attainment  lie  thau  in  approach. 
Look  forward  to  the  time  which  is  to  come ! 
All  things  are  mutable  ;  and  change  alone 
Unchangeable.     But  knowledge  grows  !     The  gods' 
Are  drifting  from  the  earth  like  morning  mist ; 
The  days  are  surely  at  the  doors  when  men 
Shall  see  but  human  actions  in  the  world  ! 
Yea»  even  these  hills  of  Lampsacus  shall  be 
The  isles  of  some  new  sea,  if  time  not  fail !" 

And  now  the  reverend  fathers  of  our  town 
Had  heard  the  Master's  end  was  very  near, 
And  came  to  do  him  homage  at  the  close, 
And  ask  what  wish  of  his  they  might  fulfil. 
But  he,  divining  that  they  thought  his  heart 
Might  yearn  to  Athens  for  a  resting-place. 
Said  gently  :  "  Nay,  from  everywhere  the  way 
"  To  that  dark  land  you  wot  of  is  the  same. 
^I  feel  no  care ;  I  have  no  wish.     The  Greeks 
Will  never  quite  forget  my  Pericles, 
And  when  they  think  of  him  will  say  of  me, 
*Twas  Anaxagoras  taught  him  I" 

Loath  to  go. 
No  kindly  office  done,  yet  once  again 
The  reverend  fathers  pressed  him  for  a  wish. 
Then  laughed  the  Master  :  "  Nay,  if  still  you  urge, 
And  since  'twere  churlish  to  reject  goodwill, 
I  pray  you,  every  year  when  time  brings  back 
The  day  on  which  I  left  you,  let  the  boys — 
All  boys  and  girls  iu  this  your  happy  town — 
Be  free  of  task  and  school  for  that  one  day." 

He  lay  back  smiling,  r.nd  the  reverend  men 
Departed,  heavy  at  heart.     He  spoke  no  more. 
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But  baply  musing  ou  bis  truant  days. 

Passed  from  va,  and  was  smiling  when  lie  died. 


Thus  wrote  to  Pericles  from  Lampsacus 
The  poet  Cleon ;  and  the  Master's  words^ 
Wherein  he  spoke  of  change  unchangeable. 
Hold  good  for  great  things  but  bold  ill  for  small ; 
For  lo  1  six  hundred  fateful  years  have  sped 
And  Greece  is  but  a  Roman  province  now, 
Whereas  through  those  six  centuries,  year  by  year 
When  summer  and  the  sun  brought  back  the  day. 
The  lads  and  lasses,  free  of  task  and  school. 
Have  held  their  revelry  in  Lampsacus, — 
A  fact  so  ripe  with  grave  moralities. 
That  I,  Diogenes,  have  deemed  it  fit 
To  note  in  my  "  De  Vita  et  Moribus/' 

William  Canton. 
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T«kiulr<UMi  r  d  Fragn-'uf  of  Triak  ffittoty,  ISIO^lSfiO. 
By  Sir  VfikUM.MQk\xs  HvfTTt  K.C.M.G.  LodUoil 
C^milACo.    1880. 


THE  Duke  of  "Wellington  is  said  to  have  declared  that  Wolfe  Tone's 
^Memoirs  were  the  most  interesting  book  he  ever  read.  The  praise 
was  perhaps  somewhat  too  liberal ;  and  yet  evea  at  this  day  the  reader 
of  that  book  feels  himself  under  a  spell  as  he  glides  over  its  pages — the 
spell  which  geulus,  when  combined  with  rare  self-sacrifice  and  a  gaiety 
of  spirit  which  no  misfortune  can  kill,  never  fails  to  exercise.  Wolfe 
Tone  was  the  founder  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Himself  a  Protestant, 
it  was  his  aim  to  unite  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
in  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  independence  of  tliat 
country.  And  his  success,  considering  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  wai 
extraordinary.  He  won  the  confidence  alike  of  the  Homan  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  latter  indeed  were  distinguished  all 
throngh  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  patriotism  which,  disdaining  all 
exclusive  privileges  and  party  aims,  put  the  jnst  claims  of  their  enslaved 
Komaa  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  the  forefront  of  their  demands  on 
£ngland.  They  formed  the  flower  of  the  famous  Volunteers  who^  availing 
themselves  of  England's  struggle  with  the  American  colonistSj  extorted 
from  the  English  Government  the  restoration  of  Ireland's  legislative 
iudependeuce.  And  the  first  use  they  made  of  freedom  was  to  demand 
for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  at  the  time  denied  them.  Wolfe  Tone  is  well  within 
the  frontier  of  historic  truth  when  he  affirms  that  "  there  was  no 
injustice,  no  disgrace,  no  disqualification,  moral,  political,  or  religious, 

civil  or  military,  that  was  not  heaped  upon  tlicm This  horrible 

sjttcmj  pursued  for  above  a  century  with  unrelenting  acrimony  and 
pcrvererance,  had  wrought  its  full  effect,  and  had  in  fact  reduced  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  a  situation,  morally 
and  physically  speaking,  below  that  of  the  beasts   of  the   field.     The 
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spirit  of  tbeir  few  remaining  gentry  was  broken,  and  their  mind! 
degraded ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  class  of  their  merchants  and  traders, 
and  a  few  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  had  smuggled  an 
education  in  spite  of  the  penal  cotle,  that  anything  like  political  sensa- 
tion existed/'  So  broken  indeed  was  at  that  time  the  spirit  of  the 
Human  Catholic:  gentr}^  of  Ireland  that  their  amiable  leader.  Lord 
KcnmarCj  dreading  the  consequences  of  the  generous  iulervention  of 
the  Ulster  Protestant  Dissenters  on  their  behalf,  was  induced  by  Govern- 
ment, though  not  without  remoiistrauce  from  his  co-religionista,  to 
publish  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholics  a  solemn  disavowal  of  any 
wish  to  be  restored  to  their  almost  forgotten  rights. 

The  first  English  edition  of  Wolfe  Toners  Memoirs  was  published  in 
London  in  1828,  in  the  throes  of  the  agitation  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Eomau  Catholics,  and  the  following  passage  from  the  Editor's 
Preface  forms  so  apposite  an  introduction  to  Sir  Charles  Gavan  ])ufiy*8 
most  interesting  volume  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
it.  After  touching  lightly  on  the  gi-eat  qualities,  moral  and  mental, 
of  Wolfe  Tone,  the  Editor  proceeds  : — 

"  Vet  this  man,  and  many  more  of  kindred  qunlities,  were  led  tnto  attempts 
to  separaf-e  tlieir  country  from  its  connection  with  Great  Britain,  nnd  to  live  and 
die  devottid  martyrs  to  the  purpose  and  principle  which  cited  them  to  action. 
At.  a  time  when  the  country,  tlie  fate  of  which  they  aspired  to  modify,  is  labour- 
ing Tinder  excessive  apilation  from  a  portion  of  the  same  negative  and  positive 
endurance  which  stimulated  exertions  so  equivocal,  it  surely  cannot  be  wholly 
useless  to  investigate  the  facta  and  inferences  which  have  led  persona  whose 
jpatriotiani  and  disinterestedness,  however  mistaken,  it  is  diificult  to  doubt,  into 
efforts  80  strenuous,  persevering,  and  dangerous.  It  is  useless  for  a  certain  tribe 
of  politicians,  in  the  spirit  of  a  weak  theory  and  worse  practice,  to  exclaim 
*  traitor'  nnd  *  rebel,*  ^"^^  dismiss  tlie  subject.  AH  hir^torj*  forms  a  practicnl  satire 
upon  the  silly  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  by  which  they  affect  to  be  guided; 
and  iu  estimating  the  motives  to  political  resistance  every  unsophisticated  human 
heart  forms  a  pleu  of  mitigation  for  even  the  erring  victiuis  of  an  attempt  to 
escape  unjustifiable  thraldom  or  put  down  national  oppression.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  know  not  of  anytliing  which,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  merits 
consideration  more  than  a  cluirscU^ristic  narrative  of  conduct  and  adventnro  of  a 
nature  to  show  what  designs  vicious  and  partial  government  may  secretly 
engender  amidst  a  disordered  and  irritated  popuUition — what  passions  it  may 
arouse,  what  energies  awaken,  what  talents  misdirect.  Of  all  the  buleful  results 
of  harsh  and  unequal  rule,  none  jiossibly  exists  more  truly  revolting  than  that 
which  turns  the  lofliest  and  best  human  a^jarationa  into  an  uncongenial  current, 
nnd  transforms  into  '  arcliangels  ruined'  men  intended  l)y  nature  to  act  elevated 
nnd  honourable  parts.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  judicial  condemnation  or  legally 
pronounced  sentence  alone  wldeh  can  effect  debasement ;  but  po  many  are  the 
pnaree  and  temptntions  that  beset  conspiracy,  even  in  its  must  deft*nsible  form, 
that  the  highest  spirits  are  in  danger  of  involvemenf,  and  generally  have  reason 
to  rue,  like  Hamlet,  that  disjointed  times  aljould  render  the  call  of  conscience 
iinj)erative." 

Such  is  the  apohgia  which  the  anonymous  Editor  of  Wolfe  Tone's 
Memoirs  (Mr.  Shiel  I  believe)  offered  to  the  British  public  on  behalf 
of  Tone  and  his  confederates  thirty  years  after  Tone  liad  escaped  the 
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gallowSTiT  dying  in  a  felon's   cell   from   a   wound   inflicted  by  his  own 
hand. 

Sir  Charles  Oavan  DufFy,  the  anthor  of  the  volume  before  us, 
narrowly  escaped  the  fate  which  AVolfe  Toac  avoided  by  suicide. 
TLirty  years  ago  he  was  arraigned  as  a  rcbcK  The  charge  of  high 
treason^  on  which  it  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  try  him,  was  abaudoned, 
and  be  was,  instead,  tried  twice  for  the  recently  formulated  crime  of 
trcawin-felony,  and  at  last  discharged  because  the  jury  could  not  agree. 
Penal  servitude  in  Van  Dicman's  Land  would  have  been  his  doom  had 
he  bcpn  found  guilty ;  aud  so  assured  did  the  authorities  feel  of  their 
verdict  that  the  vessel  was  at  anchor  in  Dublin  Bay  which  was  chartered 
to  bear  the  prisoner  to  his  dreary  destination. 

Soon  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Dufty  became  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  the  life  of  a 
colonist  in  Victoria,  In  his  new  home  his  ability  soon  pushed  him  to 
ic  front.      He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Victorian  Parliamcut,  aid 

Ifter  occupying  subordinate  posts  in  the  Government  of  the  colony, 
he  has  twice  filled  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  and  once  that  of  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly.  The  rebel  of  thirty  years  a°;o  is  now  one  of  Her 
Majcsly^s  most  loyal  subjects,  aud  has  retired  from  the  service  of  the 
ClQwu  with  a  well-earned  pension,  aud  the  star  of  an  order  of  knighthood 
founded  by  the  Sovereign  against  whose  rule  in  Ireland  he  once 
conspired, 

'  It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  career.  Here  is  a  mau  of  distinguished 
parts,  sterling  integrity,  and  unstained  patriotism,  put  on  trial  as  a 
felon  in  Ireland,  and  then  suddenly  turning  up  as  Prime  Minister  of 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  our  colonies.  Nor  is  Sir  Charles  Duffy 
a  solitary  example  of  such  a  political  paradox.  Others  might  be  quoted 
ib  abdndance,  and  notably  ouc  of  that  brilliant  band  of  Young  Ire- 
l&ndera  of  whom  Sir  Charles  Duflfy  was  himself  the  literary  chief. 
\f.  D'Arcy  McGee,  implicated  like  Sir  Charles  Baffy  in  Smith  O'Brien's 

ihttrtive  rising,  settled  afterwards  in  Canada,  where  he  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  was  in  a  manner  the  author  of  the  policy  of  confedera- 
lion.  He  died  prematurely  from  the  bullet  of  a  Fenian  assassin,  fired 
in  revenge  for  McGec's  fierce  denunciation  of  the  contemplated  Fenian 
ran!  into  Canada.  lu  that  manifesto  McGee  assured  the  Fenians  that 
thr  first  bullets  which  should  greet  them  on  crossing  the  frontier  would 
be  firetl  from  riHcs  grasped  by  loyal  Irishmen.  The  limes  must  indeed 
liAi^e  been  out  of  joint  in  Ireland  when  a  man  like  this  could  meditate 
rebellion  against  his  Sovereign. 

Sir  Charles  Duffy's  volume  throws  much  light  on  this  perplexing 
pbcnotncnou.  "It  contains,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface,"  a  memoir 
t  '  "  iblic  affairs  of  Ireland  during  a  period  of  abnormul  activity;  a 
|i  ■  »  whiclt  may  be  traced,  as  to  their  fountain-head,  many  of  the 

opinions  now  universally  current  among  the  Irish  people."     His  "first 
nim,"  he  says,  "  was  to  make  a  new  generation  familiar  with  the  truth- 
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fulness,  simplicity,  and  real  moderation  of  the  Young  Ireland  party. 
"  Another  aim,  if  1  may  venture  to  say  so,  was  to  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  the  best  class  of  EDglisbmcn.  If  they  should  think  proper  to  study 
with  reasonable  pains  tlie  brief  period  embraced  in  this  narrative,  they 
■will  have  no  difficulty,  I  am  persuaded,  'n\  understanding  a  problem 
which  has  sometimes  perplexed  them— why  Irislimcn,  not  deficient  iu 
public  spirit  or  probity,  were  eager  to  break  away  from  the  Union  and 
from  all  connection  with  England.  At  present  they  sec  with  amazement 
and  dismay  a  whole  people  who  profess  to  have  no  confidence  in  their 
equity,  who  proclaim  that  they  do  not  expect  fair  play  from  them,  and 
who  fall  into  ecstasies  of  triumph  over  some  disaster  abroad  or  embar- 
rassment at  home  which  cndaitgcrs  or  humiliates  the  Empire;  and  they 
will  not  take  the  obvious  means  of  coraprchendiug  this  phcuomenou.  For 
whoever  desires  to  understand  why  Ireland  is  distressed  and  discontented, 
while  England  is  prosperous  and  loyal,  must  assuredly  seek  the  causes 
in  history  :  to-day  is  the  child  and  heir  of  yesterday.  It  is  easy  to 
comprehend  the  loathing  sensitive  Englishmen  feel  in  descending  into 
the  catacombs  of  the  past,  and  handling  the  skeletons  and  cerements  of 
historic  crimes;  but  I  invite  them  to  look  at  transactions  which  are  not 
remote  or  ghastly,  wliich  happened  in  their  own  day,  for  which  they 
cannot  altogether  evade  a  personal  responsibility;  and  to  consider  Low 
far  these  transactions  account  for  the  state  of  Ireland  at  present." 

The  book,  we  arc  (old  by  the  author,  was  "  MTitten  in  the  intervals  of 
n  busy  life.''  I  believe  the  whole  of  it  was  iu  manuscript  before  Air. 
Parnell  became  a  political  personage.  But  stray  passages  here  and 
there — for  example.  Sir  Charles  Duffy^s  description  of  O'Conncli's 
parliamentary  followers — are  so  applicable  to  contemporary  events  that 
they  look  like  touches  added  to  the  picture  at  the  last  moment. 

Sir  Charles  Duffy  has  a  good  right  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Young 
Ireland  party,  for  he  was  its  founder.  In  the  year  ISJ-l  he  started  the 
Nation  newspaper^  and  soon  gatlicrcd  round  him  a  band  of  brilliant  and 
enthusiastic  young  men,  most  of  them  connected  with  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Some  eighteen  mouths  previously  0*Conncll  had  made  a  fresh 
starting-point  in  his  agitation  by  raisLug  the  cry  of  Kepeal.  But  the 
cry  fell  ou  heedless  ears,  and  the  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance 
with  wliich  the  great  Tribune  pursued  his  theme  in  weekly  speeches 
and  exhaustive  reports  bore  scarcely  any  visible  fruit,  Tliis  was  due 
partly  to  the  inevitable  ebb  of  that  great  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm 
which  had  carried  him  over  all  obstacles  into  the  House  of  Commons ; 
partly  to  his  acquiescence  in  the  compromise  which  made  ttthe  a  rent- 
charge  on  property — a  compromise  which  compelled  Komau  Catholic 
landlords  to  become  tithe  proctors  for  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  but  most  of  all,  probably,  to  O'ConnclTs  method  of  conducting 
his  campaign.  In  reading  the  digest  of  some  of  his  speeches  and 
reports  iu  the  pages  of  Sir  Charles  Duffy  one  is  reminded  of  some  of 
the  best  written  consular  despatches  ou  the  condition  of  the  Chriatiau 
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population  of  Turkey.  Accovdlug  to  O'Couuell's  description — and,  un- 
fortunately, the  description  is  far  from  being  a  fiction — the  rule  of  the 
Turk  did  not  more  thoroughly  blight  the  fair  lauds  which  fell  under  his 
sway  than  English  rule  had  blighted  the  prosperity  of  Ireland: — 

*'  Before  iho  Union  Irolnnd  was  ihe  seat  of  flouriahing  woollen  aud  aiik  manu- 
factories. Tbo  wooHou  trafie  haJ  taken  root  prior  to  the  devolution  of  1G8S  ; 
but  on  ihedemanUofthe  English  Parliament  tliathe  would  suppress  this  dangerous 
rivalry,  the  Doliverer  had  so  etVoctually  discouraged  it,  though  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Protestautd,  that  it  nearly  disappeared.  A  hundred  years  Inter,  when  Grattan 
established  legislutivo  independence,  the  trade  sprang  up  under  the  care  of  a  free 
Parliament;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Union  the  cloth  loom  was  at  work  in 
Dublin.  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Corrick-on-Suir,  Tioscrea,  and  several  smaller  towns. 
The  population  of  Ireland  wss  then  only  four  millions,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
tifty  thousand  jtersons  were  employed  iu  silk  and  woollen  manufacture,  in  1^41 
the  population  ifi  l>ctwcen  eight  and  nine  millions  ;  hut  instead  of  the  number 
of  artisans  in  these  trades  having  increased  to  three  hundred  thousand,  they  have 
shrunk  to  a  mere  handful ;  they  are  fewer  than  eight  thousand  persons.  The  mills 
in  iho  provincial  towns  are  all  closed.  In  Dublin,  where  ninety  miwter  manu- 
Cwrlurcni  had  given  omployraeut  to  iivo  thousand  artisans,  the  number  of  nianu- 
fiicturerd  has  dimiQishod  to  twelve,  the  workmen  under  seven  hundred.  The 
fate  of  the  remainder,  as  far  aa  they  survive,  may  be  learned  from  the  reports  of 
the  Mendicity  Society  ;  some  are  breaking  stones  for  ninepcnco  a  day  ;  some  are 
starving  for  want  of  that  miserable  resource." 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  damaging  style  of  indictment  against 
the  Union,  and  O'Conncll  elaborated  it  week  after  week  with  unflagging 
punctuality.  And  yet  it  fell  flat  on  the  Irish  mind;  and  for  the  reason,  that 
it  failed  either  to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  people  or  to  suggest  a  practical 
remedy.  As  a  statement  to  a  jury  the  case  was  unanswerable.  But  a 
jury  is  a  practical  body,  whose  verdict  gives  coercive  effect  to  its  con- 
victions. O'Conneirs  jury  was  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
They  were  convinced  even  without  his  statistics,  but  they  had  no  means 

giving  effect  to  their  convictions,  aud  O'ConncU's  rhetoric  and 
tatistics,  however  admirable  iu  themselves,  would  never  repeal  the 
Union.  Subsequent  events  showed  that  the  people  were  rendy  enough 
1o  attempt  their  independence  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  if  only  O'Connell 
would  give  the  signal.  But  it  is  clear  from  Sir  Charles  Dufly^s  narrative 
that  O'Connell,  in  spite  of  some  ambiguous  words  of  defiance,  never 
contemplated  any  appeal  to  physical  force  for  the  attainment  of  his 
j)nrpose. 

Failing  this,  there  was  another  way,  as  the  event  proved,  by  which 
O'Connell  might  have  revived  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers.  "It  is 
not  in  defence  of  their  material  interests,"  as  Sir  Charles  Duffy  observes, 
"  itill  less  to  adjust  an  amount  of  profit  and  loss,  that  a  people  make 
supreme  efforts."  **  Give  me  the  makiug  of  a  people's  songs,^'  said 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  "and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws,"  Of  this 
truth  O'Connell  was  too  negligent,  In  the  hands  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party  it  became  a  potent  spell.  The  Nation  delighted  its  readers  not 
merely  with  vigorous  political  articles,  but  with  essays  in  biography, 
iiteratnre,  art,  and  philosophy,  and  with  a  weekly  contribution  in  verae. 
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Many  of  these  poems  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Ingram's  "  Whcj 
fears  to  speak  of  '98  ?  *'  for  example,  is  one  of  the  tincst  elarion  peals  in 
lyric  poetryj  and  there  were  other  poems  quite  worthy  of  fellowship  whb^ 
Ingram's.  Macaulay,  no  mean  judge  of  hallad  poetry,  wrote  to  tell  Sir 
Charles  Duffy  that  he  waa  "  much  struck  by  the  energy  and  beauty  " 
of  the  songs  puhlislicd  in  the  Nation,  and  afterwards  republished  in  a 
volume  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  the  Natiou/'  which  ran  through  some  scores 
of  editions.  The  energy  and  literary  fecundity  of  the  Young  Irclaudcn 
were  indeed  wonderful,  considering  their  circumstances.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  in  this  country  in  mo<lcrn  times  except  the  upheaval  of 
the  Tractarian  movement.  In  erudition  and  weight  of  intellectual  metal  it 
would  of  course  be  absurd  to  compare  the  two  movements.  Bnt  they 
resembled  each  other  in  fervour  of  conviction,  in  self-sacrificing  labour 
for  their  cause,  and  in  an  extraordinary  display  of  literary  activity.  And 
the  Young  Ireland  party  were  under  one  special  disadvantage :  they 
were  for  the  moftt  part  poor  men,  who  had  to  live  by  their  pens,  and  had 
therefore  but  little  leisure  for  un remunerative  pursuits.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  I'^ditor  of  the  Nation  they  started  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  shilling  volumes  to  be  called  "  Tlie  Library  of  Ireland/'  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  biography,  poetry,  political    and    historical    essays^ 

,  criticism  in  literature  and  art,  and  works  of  fiction  illustrative  of  Irish 
life  and  mannei's.  Some  of  Carlcton'a  most  popular  novels  were  the 
offspring  of  this  enterprise.  In  point  of  learning  and  intellectual  power 
Davis  was,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Duffy,  by  far  the  most  eminent  of 

^the  Y'oung  Ireland  party.     When  he  died,  suddenly  and  prematurely,  he 

.was  engaged  on  a  Life  of  Wolfe  Tone,  to  whom  in  mind  and  character 
he  bore  no  slight  resemblance,  as  well  as  in  the  additional  fact  of  their 
both  being  Protc-stants  striving  with  unwearied  toil  to  banish  or  mitigate 
sectarian  prejudices,  and  to  unite  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 

I  of  Ireland  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  patriotism.  Davis  would  cheerfully 
have  risked  his  own  life  in  the  cause  which  he  had  at  licart ;  but  he 
would  loathe  the  dastardly  policy  of  advancing  that  cause  by  the  safe 
device  of  assassination  by  proxy.     He  wrote  to  Air,  Smith  O'Brien — 

"  Either  you  or  I  or  some  one  ahould  compile  n  short  account  of  ibe  geography^ 
liiatory,  and  statiatica  of  Ireland,  to  bo  printed  iu  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  a  report, 
accompanied  l»y  n  map,  and  circulated  extensively.  We  roust  do  more  to  educate 
the  p*K>ple.  Tliat  i«  the  only  moral  force  in  which  I  have  any  faith.  Mere 
Agitation  is  either  bullying  or  preparation  for  war.  I  condemn  the  former; 
others  condemn  the  latter.     But  we  nil  agree  in  the  fiolicy  of  education." 

O'Connell,  however,  was  jealous  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  from  the 
very  iirst,  and  never  worked  cordially  with  them.  Genial  and  generous 
a«  he  was  in  private  life,  he  could  not  in  public  brook  any  kind  of 
influence  that  came  into  competition  with  his  own. 

**  In  former  ngitations,**  saya  Sir  Charles  Dutiry>  **  whenever  he  had  rcABon  to 
dUtrust  the  fidelity  of  a  coilongne,  or  ftarcd  his  rival  too  acutely,  he  cashiered 
him  without  u»ercy,  and  the  people  iavariably  aciiuiesccd.  If  a  journal  of  his  party 
offended  him,  it  was  promptly  punished  by  public  oen$nre,ond  if  it  did  not  make  its 
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by  public  BubmisMon,  gc^ierally  died  under  his  dUpleaaaro  or  was  driven  to 
irt  itseli'by  adiagnicefui  aJiiauce  witli  the  Castle.     Even  bishops,  commonly 
led  by  the  people  with  a  veneration  which  precluded  criticism,  lost  their 
itige  il'  tliey  fell  under  the  liabitual  censure  of  the  Corn  Exchange."  * 

lu  this  way  O'Couaell  succeeded  in  surrounding  himself  with  a  set 
»f  sycophants  who  were  prepared  to  say  "  ditto,  ditto/'  to  whatever  the 
^^itator  proposed  or  suggested.  Sir  Charles  Duliy  is  very  severe  on 
rthi»  phase  of  0*Connell*s  career,  aad  some  of  his  criticism  may  appro- 
priately be  quoted  at  this  time  as  an  illustration  of  tlie  way  in 
^hich  history  is  wont  to  repeat  itself.  After  comparing  the  bulk  of 
p'Connell's  parliamentary  following  to  a  crew  of  "  Lascars,"  who  "arc 
intent  with  small  pay  and  yield  implicit  obedience  in  quiet  times,  but 
$X  a  moment  when  courage  or  devotion  is  required  tly  to  the  loug- 
lU  and  hencoops/'  the  author  proceeds  : — 

**Th»t  a  nian  of  the  practical  sagacity  of  O'Connell  should  be  indtflferent  to  the 

ftharacter  of  his  adherenUd  ia  only  to  be  accounted  fur  in  one  way.     Whut  ho 

wanted  was  implicit  obedience,  and  implicit  obedience  is  a  virtue  which  ordinarily 

lives  alone.     The  system  no  doubt  answered  his  immediate  purpose.     Followed 

into  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  retinue  of  foolish  and  often  disreputable  persons, 

lis  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  public  life   nnd  a  powerful  factor  in  affairs ;  but 

jit  was  at  the  complete  ancritice  of  a  more  important  purix)se.     The  chariicter  of 

[Irish  representiitives  was  fnttdly  lowered.    The  assembly  which  they  were  sent  to 

{ftersuads  or  defy  came  to  regard  them  aa  the  equivalent  in  politics  to  Grub 

Dtreet  in  letters. 

"To  theie  slaves  and  sycophants,"  says  Sir  Charles  Duffy,  "the  tmstained 
Utcs  of  the  Vouog  Irelandors  were  a  constant  reproach,  and  they  tried  to  stir  up 
popular  odium  aguinat  rhem.  Because  they  were  a  mixed  company  of  Protvsiants 
And  Booian  Catholics  working  hurmunioualy  for  one  poiiticiil  end,  it  was  indus- 
txioasly  whisptred  about  that  they  were  frfceihinkers.  Because  they  refused  to 
bo  mere  echoes  of  O'Connell,  they  were  accused  of  being  jealous,  and  consequently 
enemies,  of  the  Liberator."  **  The  staff  of  professional  agitators,  the  veterans 
who  were  receiWng  salaries  for  nominal  services,  and  the  ill-used  gentlemen  whose 
•inecurcs  had  been  threatened,  swelled  the  chorus.'* 

O'Connell  was  not  above  the  meanness  of  passively  countenancing,  if 
not  actively  encouraging,  these  intrigues  against  tlie  Young  Irelanders. 
On  one  oeoasiun  he  l>etrayed  liis  pique  at  a  public  meeting  by  express- 
ing bis  surprise  that  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  had  condescended  to  entertain  his 
audience  with  "  the  poor  rhymed  dulness  of  the  Nation  " — the  rhymes, 
that  is,  which  had  extorted  the  admiratioil  of  Macaulay  for  their 
•*  enci*gy  and  beauty/*  The  feud  came  to  a  head  on  the  question  of 
what  was  called  the  "  godless  colleges."  "  The  Whigs  had  jccringly 
recommended  Peel  to  try  concession  instead  of  coercion,  and  the 
whisper  grew  that  he  would  improve  on  their  hint "  and  endeavour  to 
"  take  Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Repealers  "  by  the  offer  of  some 
•ub^tantiai  gifts.  The  Naiioti  frankly  declared  that  it  would  not  look 
II  gift  horse  in  the  month,  but  on  the  contrary  would  welcome  with  thanks 
any  real  boon  wliicli  the  English  Government  might  offer.  "  If  Peel 
hoped  to  denationalise  the  Irish  people  by  making  them  prosperous  and 

*  The  place  wherv  O'ConnoU  held  his  meotinga. 
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contented  let  him  try,  and  he  should  have  thaoks  and  applause  H 
every  good  measure,  whatever  was  his  motive  in  proposing  it."  The 
Nation  was  true  to  its  promise  when  Parliament  met  aud  Peel  disclosed 
his  intentions,  which  consisted  of  a  large  increase  of  the  Maynooth 
grant,*  and  the  creation  of  educational  estahlishmentSj  under  the  name 
of  Queen's  Colleges,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  middle  class.  '*  The 
Nation/'  says  its  then  editor,  "  gave  the  promised  reforms  a  frank 
welcome.  The  men  whom  it  represented  were  not  afiraid  of  prosperity. 
It  is  not  a  prosperous  people,  they  said,  who  bend  their  knees  to  sub- 
jection. On  the  contrary,  out  of  wealth  and  leisure  come  the  longings 
of  nationality  and  the  ambition  to  rule."  This  was  all  the  more 
generous  from  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Nation  had  just  escaped 
with  O'Conuell  from  au  imprisonment  (the  result  of  a  prosecution 
instituted  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  Government)  through  the  intervention  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  quashed  the  sentence  on  the  ground  of  illegality. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  of  that  day  did  full  justice  to  this  exhibition 
of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  the  Nation, 

"  We  have  noticed  vriih  s.iiisfaction/'  it  said,  **  that  on  general  questions  of 
policy  connected  with  the  material  and  moral  improvement  of  Ireland  this  influential 
journal  is  fully  as  earnest  as  on  Repeal  itself.  It  shows  no  sneaking  kindness  for 
special  p;rievances  for  the  sake  of  their  reaction  on  political  discontent,  and  would, 
we  do  cheerfully  believe,  relinquish  the  tinest  grievance  in  the  world   witliout  a 

thought  of  the  political  capital  into  which  it  might  be  improved Young 

Ireland  is  prepared  to  hope  ail  things  aud  thankfully  accept  any  really  good 
things,  even  from  the  Cabinet  that  wrongfully  imprisoned  Mr.  O^Connell  and 
Mr,  Duify." 

O'Connell  met  the  measures  of  the  Government  in  a  very  different 
temper.  He  denounced  them  in  strong  language,  and  denounced  at 
the  same  time  the  Nation  and  the  Young  Ireland  party  for  giving 
them  even  a  qualified  support. 

"  The  section  of  poliiici.ina,"  he  said,  "stj'Ung  themselves  the  Young  Ireland 
party jf  anxious  to  rule  the  destiniea  of  this  country-,  start  ap  and  support  this 
measure.  There  is  no  such  party  as  that  styled  *  Young  Ireland.'  There  may 
be  a  few  individuals  who  take  that  denomination  on  themselves.  I  am  for  Old 
Ireland!  'Tistime  that  this  delusion  should  be  put  an  end  to,  Yoimg  Ireland 
may  play  what  pranks  they  please.  I  do  not  envy  them  the  name  they  rejoioe 
in.  I  shall  stand  by  Old  Ireland,  and  I  have  some  alight  notion  that  Old  Ireland 
will  stand  by  mc/' 

This  was  an  open  declaration  of  war  flung  publicly  in  the  face  of 
Y'oung  Ireland,  But  the  self-control  of  that  party,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  sink  themselves  in  their  cause,  prevented  actual  rupture, 
but  could  not  prevent  a  veiled  estrangement  The  bullet  was  extracted, 
but  the  wound  remained.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  Sir  Charles  Duty's 

*  It  U  intercstiiig  to  not«  in  pusing  th&t  Mr.  GUdstcoa  rvugned  Gabuut  offio*  on  Uxia 
oocaaiow,  on  th«  groand  that  h«  ooold  not  bonoarBhly  auuuwfc  «  ^j^  a  policy  which  he  had 
prorioiuly  opposed  la  puUic.  Ue  claimed  the  right  to  coaag*  his  miiul,  bat  to  annoaiioe 
thib  <&aa^  under  c<*odit^tin3  which  thooJd  b«  aaninted  by  any  nqitcioD  of  aa  intereated 
eoovenaoB.  He  supported  acoordiajgly  the  iacTOMd  grsat  to  Mayaooth  in  the  '^^^Tmirtw 
of  an  iDdeneadcst  Member  oat  of  office. 

t  Sir  ChartM  Dofly  rrtjantt  that  thia  nana  was  fixad  oa  iSkm  pai^  at  a  nickname  by 


thair  aaemiaa,  aad  was  enly  afterwarda  adopted  by  thuieelfML 
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account  of  the  mattcrj  premising,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
ih  in  which  O'Connell   denounced   Young   Ireland    was   made   in 

reply  to  a  speech  from  Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Nation,  in 

support  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  : — 

"The  rcrtex  action  of  that  encounter  on  O'Connell's  influence  was  seriously 
^•Inmeatal  at  tho  moment,  and  perhaps  tinally  destructive  [to  the  cause  of 
Kcpeal].  A  burning  senae  of  wrong  was  excited  by  the  foul  blow  struck  at 
Davis.  It  made  men  more  auapicioua  of  the  justice  of  O'Conueil'a  criticism,  and 
readier  to  ciinvass  liia  motives.  The  more  thoughtful  knew  that,  of  the  two  com- 
batants, Ireland  could  lenst  spare  the  one  of  whom  she  knew  next  to  nothing. 
The  popular  orgunizution  was  mainly  the  work  of  O'Couuell;  bviL  the  growth  ot 
nfttionAl  opinion  among  the  middle  class,  the  passionnte  adhcreuce  cf  the  new 
generation  to  its  aims,  the  respect  which  it  had  gained  among  opponents  for 
breadth  and  sincerity,  the  practical  projects  on  which  it  was  employed,  and  the 
Protestant  recruits  it  liad  won,  were  attributable  in  a  far  larger  degree  to  Davis. 
They  were  persuaded  that  another  0*Connel],  distant  aa  might  be  his  comings 
would  arise  btefore  another  Davis.  One  was  a  leader  credited  by  the  world  not  only 
with  tlie  j»rodigious  work  which  he  actujilly  perfurmed,  but  with  much  that  was 
done  by  others.  He  was  living  in  the  midst  of  his  private  friends  ;  his  nearest  rela- 
tives were  his  agfiitj*  and  associates.  He  received  an  income  from  the  people 
far  beyond  tlie  oHicinl  salary  of  the  President  of  the  American  Kepublic,  or  of 
iJie  Prime  Minister  of  any  Constitutional  kingdom  in  Europe  ;  and  he  controlled 
»n  ex]>enditure  which  approximated  to  the  civil  list  of  some  European  sovereigns. 
In  hia  youth  he  had  tasted  tho  supreme  joy  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  he  loved ; 
but  be  had  long  been  an  uncrowned  king  in  authority  and  inviolability,  and  had 
come  to  regard  the  interest  of  his  dynasty  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  neces- 
sarily identical,  and  to  treat  dissent  as  treason.  The  other,  in  becoming  a 
Repealer,  had  separated  in  action  from  his  family  and  from  many  of  his  familiar 
friends,  and  had  relinquished  tho  chances  of  succeiB  in  his  profession  [that  of 
barrister].  Ho  employed  his  splendid  abilities  in  the  public  cause  without 
reward  and  almost  without  recognition.  He  had  never  accepted  so  much  as  a 
postige  stamp  from  the  Kepeal  funds  or  from  any  other  public  source,  except  the 
legitimate  payment  of  hia  work  as  a  journalist.  While  O'Connell's  reputation  was 
hke  a  great  river,  fed  by  many  streams  which  were  lost  in  the  current  they  helped 
to  swell.  Daris  was  only  known,  outside  the  circle  of  his  friends,  by  adversfu-ics 
who  industriously  dispantged  him.  He  was  content  to  bo  nothing  in  the  common 
view,  to  see  otlier  men  credited  with  his  work  ;  and  ho  would  havf*  applaude<l 
and  bleased  any  Imman  being,  friend  or  enemy,  who  could  have  carried  the  Irish 
cauae  to  success. " 

Other  influences  also  were  at  work  to  undermine  the  rule  of 
(yCoonell.  Wc  have  already  seen  what  a  feehlc  interest  the  people 
generally  took  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  Repeal  movement. 
Eventually  their  interest  was  aroused  to  fever  heat  under  a  threefold 
stimulus.  The  literary  propaganda  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  first 
succeeded  ia  putting  the  nation  into  an  attitude  of  attention.  Then 
came  the  great  debate  in  the  Dublin  Corjwratiou  on  the  question  of 
Repeal.  It  was  opened  by  O'Connell  in  a  masterly  speech  iu  support  of 
a  motion  for  Repeal.  The  debate  lasted  three  days, and  excited  an  immense 
interest  throughout  Ireland.  It  was  conducted  with  great  ability,  great 
moderation,  and  great  courtesy  on  both  sides ;  and,  on  a  division, 
O'Coimeirs  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one-  This 
unexpected  result  seemed  to  bring  the   question  of  Repeal   within  the 
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range  of  practical  politics.  The  j'car  was  1843,  and  Sir  Cbarles  DnfFy 
affirms  that  "  within  three  wecka  more  mea  of  social  or  political  mark 
joined  the  orgauization  than  in  the  three  preceding  years."  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergVj  headed  by  their  bishops^  enlisted  in  multitudes. 
The  contagion  spread  and  embraced  men  of  mark  amongst  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland^  including  some  Protestants  of  rank  and  influence. 
O'Conncll  was  again  on  the  crest  of  a  great  popular  wave,  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  his  coign  of  vantage.  lie  announced  his 
intention  to  hold  a  succession  of  public  meetings  in  every  county  iu 
Ireland,  and  set  immediately  about  the  execution  of  his  design. 
Protestant  ascendancy  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  question  whether 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  again  about  to  betray  Protestantism,  as  in  the  , 
case  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Whether  these  suspicions  influenced 
the  Minister  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  result  was  that  he  used  language 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  iuBamcd  the  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  made  (yConnell  more  powerful  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government,"  the  Premier  said,  "  iu  this  country  and  io 
Ireland  arc  fully  alive  to  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  existing 
agitation ;  and  there  is  no  influence,  no  power,  no  authority  which 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  existing  law  give  to  the 
Government  which  shall  not  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  Union ;  the  dissolution  of  which  would  involve  not  merely 
the  repeal  of  au  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  dismemberment  of  this  great 
Empire."  He  would  trast  as  long  as  possible,  he  said,  to  ihe  existing  law, 
but  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  new  powers  from  Parliament  if  it  became 
necessary.  The  sting  of  the  speech,  however,  was  in  its  tail.  "  I  am 
prepared,"  the  Minister  concluded,  *'  to  make  the  declaration  which  wa» 
made,  and  nobly  made,  by  ray  predecessor  Lord  Althorp,  that  deprecating 
as  I  do  all  war,  but  above  all  civil  war,  yet  there  is  no  alternative  which 
I  do  not  think  preferable  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire." 

Is  this  doctrine  constitutionally  defensible?  Tested  by  its  applica- 
tion to  any  other  country  than  England  I  8upi>o8e  no  one  would  dream 
of  upholding  it.  Certainly  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  universally 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Hungarians  while  they  were  struggling  for  legis-  , 
lative  independence ;  and  the  Au&triau  Government  would  have  been 
execrated  from  I^and's  End  to  John  o*  Groats'  hod  it  attempted  to  put 
down  by  force  public  meetings  convened  and  peacefully  conducted  for 
such  a  purpose.  Yet  nothing  less  tliau  this  seemeil  to  be  implied  in 
the  menacing  language  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  O'Connell  was  too  astute 
not  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  the  Prime  Minister's  threat 
had  given  him.  He  complained  that  the  British  (iovernmcnt  had 
"  put  Ireland  outside  the  Constitution."  The  head  of  the  Government 
'*  had  in  terras  announced  that  if  the  nation  became  convinced  that. 
every  article  iu  the  treaty  of  Uuiou  was  violated,  that  the  eonnection 
between  the  two  countries,  as  Byron  had  said,  resembled  that  betweeu 
the  shark  and  his  prey,  still  they  were  to  have  no  voice  in  determining 
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its  duration.  If  the  Union  proved  iujurions  or  inconvenient  even  to 
England,  would  its  repeal  be  a  forbidden  question  ?"  O'Connell  con- 
cluded by  taking  up  the  Minister's  challenge  in  the  following  defiant 
language  : — "  I  belong  to  a  nation  of  eight  millions,  and  there  is  besides 
a  million  of  Irishmen  in  England.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  the  audacity 
to  cause  a  contest  to  take  place  between  the  two  countries,  wc  will  put 
him  in  the  wrong,  for  we  will  begin  no  rebellion.  But  I  tell  him 
from  this  place  that  he  dare  not  begin  the  strife  against  Ireland/' 

Brave  words  !  And  they  were  followed  by  braver,  all  culminating  at 
last  in  what  has  come  to  l>c  known  as  "  the  Mallow  defiance  :"  "  Are 
wc  to  be  trampled  under  foot  ?  Oh,  they  shall  never  trample  me  at 
least.  I  say  they  may  trample  me,  but  it  will  l)e  my  dead  body  they 
will  trample  on,  not  the  living  man.''  This  was  understood  throughout 
Ireland  as  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Liberator  that,  in  the  event 
of  any  forcible  attempt  to  suppress  the  freedom  of  public  meeting,  he 
would  oppose  force  to  force ;  and  the  people  made  it  evident  that  they 
were  prepared  to  support  him. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  began  to  depose  wholesale  from  the 
magistracy  all  persons  who  publicly  identified  themselves,  by  attending 
meetings  or  in  other  ways,  with  O'Conncll's  agitation.  The  effect  of 
this  policy  was  to  create  a  reaction  in  favour  of  O'Connell  and  to 
drive  fresh  and  important  recruits  into  his  camp,  Nor  was  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  which  he  was  for  the  moment  the  champion — the  right  of 
public  meeting — confined  to  Ireland.  Large  sections  of  American 
•ociety  were  scarcely  less  excited.  Monster  meetings  were  held,  in 
which  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  America — Mr.  Seward,  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley,  General  Cass,  and  others — took  part,  and  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  if  Euglaud  suppressed  by  force  the  agitation  of  O'ConncIl 
in  favour  of  Repeal  it  should  bo  ''  with  the  assured  loss  of  Canada  by 
American  arms."  The  President  of  the  United  States,  while  declining 
to  preside  at  one  of  these  public  meetings,  sent  his  son  as  the  bearer 
of  a  message  of  sympathy  for  O'Couuell  and  his  followers.  "  I  am/* 
said  the  President,  "  the  decided  friend  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  ardently  and  anxiously 
hope  that  it  may  take  place,  and  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that 
Ireland  will  have  her  own  Parliament  in  her  own  capital  in  a  very 
short  time.  On  this  great  question  I  am  no  half-way  man."  In 
Frsncc,  too,  meetings  were  held  and  subscriptions  raised  for  the  Repeal 
Awodadon,  with  promises  of  military  help  in  case  of  need.  These 
promiscscounted,  of  course,  for  very  little,  though, iu  the  strained  relations 
then  existing  between  the  two  countries,  it  is  probable  that  France 
contemplated  the  prospeift  of  civil  war  in  Ireland  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  Sir  Charles  Dufly,  indeed,  asserts  that  "  three  years 
earlier  M,  Thiers  had  had  a  coufcrcnce  with  General  Corbet,  a  dis- 
tiaguishcd  Irixh  soldier,  on  the  feasibility  of  a  military  expedition  to 
Ireland" 
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In   counection  with  this  part  of  his  subject  Sir  Charles  Duffy  iuci- 
dentally  raises  a  question  on  which,  T  believe,  his  judgment  is  not  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  English  people.     "  The  submission  of  Engbtid 
in  the  Alabama  Arbitration,"   he  says,  "  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  Clontarf  meeting  was   suppressed,  was   another  of  its  remote 
consequences;    for  it  was  in  cfTcet  a  precaution  against  the  wrath  tjf 
Irishmen  in  America."      And  he  talks  elsewhere  of  the  humble  part 
wliich  England  has  since  that  period  played  in  Continental  politics.    ^ 
nm  disposed  to  think  that  Sir  Charles  Daily  is  here  in  error  both  as  to 
his  facts  and   inferences.      And,  first,  as  to   the   Alabama  ArbitratioV- 
Whatever   use   may  be  made  of  that  event  in  political   coutrover*J» 
''submission,'*  in   the  sense  in   which  Sir  Clmrlcs   Dully  employs  tl»^* 
■word,  is  not  a  phrase  that  represents   either  the  fact  or  the  geucr**^ 
sentiment   in   this   country   respecting   it.       The    facts   are   brief    ai»*^ 
simple.      So  long  as  the  xVmerican   Government  and  people  took  up  a  *"* 
attitude  of  menace  towards  l-iiigbnd,  they  were  met  in  the  spirit  whicJ-* 
demanded  and  obtained,  almost  at  tlie  point  of  the  sword,  the  surrender 
of  the  Confederate  Commissioners  eajitured  on  boanl  the  Trent.     AMier* 
the   United    States    Government    proposed   to  submit  the  question   ii» 
dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  neutral  European  Powers,  does  Sir  Charles 
Duffy  mean  that  it  would  have  been  right  on   the   part  of  England  to 
have  refused  tliis  pacific  offer,  even  if  Irishmen  throughout  the    world 
Lad  been  as  loyal  as  Scotehmeu?     (Certainly  no  party  in  England  held 
that  opiuion.     The  first  offer  of  referring  the  controversy  to  arbitration 
was  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  a  Conservative  Government  presided 
over  by  the  late  Lord  Derby  j  and  although  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
was    made   under  the  auspices   of   a  Liberal   (rovcrnment,    one    of  its 
framera  was  the  present  leader  of  the  Couscrvative  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

AMiat  the  great  mass  of  the  British  puljlic  feel,  I  believe,  is  that  the 
American  negotiators  displayed  cousidcniblc  sharp  practice  and  that  the 
damages  awarded  were  excessive.  Uudanbtcdiy  tbey  felt  indignant  ftt 
the  time  at  having  been,  as  they  considered,  somewhat  "  done"  by 
Yankee  'cutcness.  Eut  to  feel  that  one  has  been  overreached  la 
a  bargain  by  superior  acuteuess  is  a  very  different  feeling  from  "sub- 
mission "  induced  by  fear.  And  beneath  Jolin  Bull's  annoyance,  more- 
over, there  was  an  under-current  of  self-complacent  satisfaction  that  it 
was  better  to  be  the  victim  than  the  perpetrator  of  "  dirty  tricks,"  aud 
that  the  famous  "  three  rules  "  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
vould  in  the  future  be  more  advantageous  to  England  than  to  America. 

And  as  to  the  alleged  diminution  of  English  infiueuce  in  Continental 
polities  as  the  consequence  of  Irish  disaffection,  it  may  he  asked,  first. 
Is  it  a  fact  ?  And,  secondly,  is  Irish  disaffection  the  only  jKtssible 
explanation  ? 

I  see  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  influence  of  England  in  Continental 
polities  has  been  on  the  wane  since  1843.     The  Crimean  War,  whatever 
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may  be  thought  of  its  policy  on  other  grounds,  showed  no  decline  of 
English  iaflueucc,  and  there  is  not  an  Italian,  whatever  his  politics,  who 
•will  not  atlirm  that  English  influence  was  the  most  potent  factor  outside 
of  It:t1v  iu  the  formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  England's  influence 
abroad  will  always  depend  on  the  estimation  in  which  foreign  States 
hold  the  power  of  England.  And  that  power  rests  on  two  foundations  : 
England's  credit  and  England's  capacity  to  fight.  Anything  that  cripples 
our  credit  or  our  flghting  power  will  in  that  degree  diminish  oar  influence 
abroad.  Annexations  which  scatter  our  troops  and  enterprises  which 
derange  our  finances  will  doubtless  weaken  our  influence  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.  But  our  influence  will  not  be  diminished  by  an  atom  through 
abstention  from  a  feverish  intervention  in  Continental  affairs.  America 
banlly  ever  interferes  in  European  politics,  and  has  no  army  or  navy  to 
speak  of  in  comparison  with  the  armaments  of  Contiucutal  Powers. 
But  an  American  citiz:;n  holds  his  head  as  high  as  any  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe ;  and  there  is  no  Government  iu  the  world,  probably, 
with  which  even  Prince  Bismarck  would  be  less  ineliiicd  to  quarrel  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  When  tlic  Franco-German  war 
broke  out  England  was,  of  all  countries,  the  one  that  the  two  bellige- 
rents were  most  anxious  to  conciliate.  When  France  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  her  conqueror  it  was  to  the  British  Governmeut  that  she 
turned  for  aid  to  mitigate  the  terms  imposed  \ipon  her  ;  and  it  was  in 
deference  to  a  British  remonstrance  that  Prince  Bismarck  sulkily  reduced 
his  indemnity  by  (I  think)  one-fourth.  Even  the  last  few  months  have 
exhibited  England  in  the  attitude  of  leading  the  international  [>oUcy  of 
Euro}>e. 

It  is,  of  course,  sadly  true  that  the  disaffection  of  the  Irish  weakens 
the  power,  and  so  far  the  influence,  of  England  abroad.  But  England 
is  more  influential  abroad  now,  and  the  Irish  arc  less  influential,  than 
at  the  period  from  which  Sir  Charles  Duffy  dates  the  decline  of 
British  prestige.  Now,  as  then,  Ireland  is  the  scene  of  an  agitation 
which  alarms  and  bewilders  public  opinion  and  tasks  the  statesmanship  of 
a  British  Cabinet;  but  neither  in  America,  nor  in  Frauce,  nor  elsewhere, 
is  heard  a  whisper  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Land  League. 
The  truth  is,  Sir  Charles  Duffy's  book  was  written  in  Auairalia,  and 
he  derives  his  opiuion  of  English  influence  abroad,  not  from  Lis  own 
observation,  but  from  the  too  hasty  inferences  of  superficial  or  jjrcjudiced 
critics. 

Ab  CyConnelPs  bold  speeches  culminated  in  the  Mallow  defiance,  so  his 
"  monster  meetings,"  as  they  were  called,  were  to  have  reached  their 
climax  in  the  great  meeting  advertised  to  be  held  at  Clontarf.  The 
clirnnx,  however,  became  an  anti-climax.  Ou  the  day  before  that 
announced  for  the  meeting  the  Government  issued  a  prohibition  against 
it,  and  took  measures  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  command.  The 
Mallow  defiance  was  now  put  to  the  proof.     Would  the  Liberator  stand 
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ill  the  breach  with  his  follcrwers  behind  him^  and  only  yield  when  ''Ins 
body,  not  the  living  man/'   was  trampled   under  the    hoofs  of  British 
cavalry?     O'Connell  did  not  take  long  tmlecide,      He  abruptly  counter* 
manded   the   meeting   and   used   all   diligence   to  prevent   a  collision 
between  n  force  of  drilled  soldiers  and  an  undisciplined  multitude.   And  be 
acted  wisely  as  well  as  liumanely ;  but  his  authority  received  a  bio* 
from  which  it  never  recovered.     It  is  dear,  from  Sir  Charles  Ihiffy** 
narrative — and  Sir  Charles  himself  is  of  that  opinion — that  CConncU 
never  really  intended  to  resort  to  physical  force  under  any  circumstance©- 
That    being  so,  it   was  not  less  a  crime  than  a  blunder  to  fling  oi*^  , 
challenges  which   would  have  td  be  ignominionsly   withdrawn    if  tli^ 


crisis   should  ever  arrive  to  which  they  pointed.      Sir  Charles  Duff^ 


was  at  the  time  evidcutlv  in  favour  of  resisting  bv  force  the  Government'^*  • 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Clontarf  meeting;  and  he  is  light,  as  a  faithfdl 
chronicler  of  facts^  to  put  that   circumstance  on  record.      It  is  hardly' 
possible,  however,  that  he  can  be  of  that  opinion  now,  as  he  looks  bade 
on  those  events  through  the  mellowing  vista  of  retrospective  reflection,    \ 
and  it  is  therefore  a  pity  that  he  has  not  made  it  clear  that  the  error  of 
Lis  youthful  euthusiasm  is  disowned  by  the  riper  judgment  of  experienced^   i 
age.     The  sanguinary  collisiou  in  which  Sir  Charles  Dufiy  would  hate'' 
bravely   taken   part   thirty-seven  years   ago   would  have  had  no  other ' 
result  than  a  useless  butchery  and  one  more  addition  to  a  harvest  of 
bitter  memories  already  too  abundant. 

The  Government  followed  up  the  prohibition  of  the  Clontarf  meeting 
by  a  prosecution  of  OTouneil  and  some  other  leading  members  of  the 
Repeal  movement,  Sir  Charles  Duffy  among  them.  After  some  weeks' 
incarceration,  which,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Duffy's  description, 
consisted  of  detention  in  very  pleasant  quarters,  where  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  sec  their  friends  and  live  in  common  as  much  as  thev 
pleased,  the  House  of  Lords  quashed  the  sentence,  and  the  prisoners 
regained  their  liberty.  This  was  a  clear  triumph  over  the  Government 
and  a  set-off  against  the  Clontarf  fiasco.  The  question  now  was  how 
O'Connell  would  utilise  his  victory.  Would  he  resume  the  policy  of 
*'  monster  meetings ''  ?  After  a  short  pause  he  announced  that  he  would 
not ;  but  he  would  have  Ministers  impeached  for  their  unconstitutional 
conduct,  and  he  proposed  to  deliver  a  scries  of  speeches  in  different 
parts  of  England  for  that  purpose.  His  friends  did  not  consider  this  a 
very  hopeful  or  a  very  practical  enterprise,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 
O'ConneU's  next  step  was  to  dissolve  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred — 
the  most  efficient  instrument  in  his  organization.  By-and-by  he 
proposed  to  abandon  the  policy  of  Repeal  in  favour  of  that  of 
Federalism,  which  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  afterwards  rcrivcd  under  the  name 
of  Home  Rule,  Finding  that  the  bulk  of  his  followers  could  not  keep 
pace  with  him  in  this  retrograde  movement,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  were 
niutteriugs  of  a  mutiny  among  them,  he  abandoned  Federalism  as 
jauntily  as  he  had  taken  it  up,  and  fell  back  upon  Repeal. 
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This  Tacillatioa,  and  wlmt  looked  so  like  infirmity  of  purpose^ 
dbcoaoerted  his  party  aad  eventually  disorganized  it.  The  quarrel 
irith  the  Young  Irelanders,  already  referred  to,  may  have  precipitated 
the  catastrophe;  but  the  process  of  decompositiou  had  already  aet  in. 
Sir  Charles  Duffy  accounts  for  this  phase  in  the  Liberator's  life,  and 
doubtless  with  justice,  by  the  disease  of  the  brain  which  carried  him  off 
a  little  later,  and  which  had  him  already  in  its  grasp,  though  his  friends 
knew  it  not. 

The  suppression  of  O'CouueH's  public  meetings,  and  the  prosecution 
of  himself  and  the  moat  conspicuous  of  the  Repealers,  were  not  the  only 
mcaaures  of  coercion  to  which  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
recourse.  An  Arms  Act^  which  enabled  the  Executive  to  search  for 
arms,  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  Government  proposed  to  renew  it 
with  frctth  and  stringent  additions.  The  parliamentary  liistory  of  that 
measure  may  be  read  with  profit  at  this  moment.  The  previous 
general  election  had  been  disastrous  to  O^ConneH's  followers.  Only 
A  dooen  of  them  found  their  way  back  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  Irish  Liberal  members  in  a  body  made  common  cause  with  the 
Repealers  against  the  Arms  Bill,  and  they  were  rcioforccd  by  a  good 
contiogent  of  English  Radicals.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  leading  what  was 
then  the  Fourth  Party,  and  was  firing  off  his  philippics  against  "  that 
organized  hypocrisy,  a  Conservative  Government."  He  was  therefore  in 
no  humour  to  help  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Arms 
Bill  accordingly  reaped  the  benefit  of  Ids  sarcastic  eloquence.  The 
result  was  that  the  Bill  did  not  emerge  from  the  arena  of  debate  in  the 
Commons  till  three  mouths  after  its  introduction.  Yet  the  art  of 
obfttructionj  as  com])ared  with  its  recent  developments,  was  then  only 
in  a  state  of  rudimentary  and  inchoate  existence.  '^  Lord  Palmcrston, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  veteran  strategist,"  as  Sir  Charles  Duffy  truly 
remarks,  "  recognized  an  occult  consequence  involved  in  this  protracted 
struggle  ;  it  had  broken  the  swoixl  of  coercion."  Writing  in  the 
following  year  to  his  brother.  Sir  William  Temple,  about  the  prospects 
of  the  Government,  he  aays : — 

"The  experience  they  had  about  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  Inst  year  must  have 
fthuwn  ihem  that  a  compact  body  of  opponenta.  thougli  few  in  number,  may,  by 
debating  every  Sfnteace  and  word  of  a  Bill,  and  by  dividing  upun  every  debate, 
ap  oh«lruct  its  progreaa  through  Piirliftniont,  tliat  n  whole  Besaion  may  scarcely 
bo  long  enough  for  carrying  through  one  measure;  and  of  course  the  Iriah 
members  on  our  side,  and  all  the  English  and  Scotch  KadicalA,  would  sit  from 
mum  till  eve,  and  from  eve  till  dewy  mom,  to  prevent  any  more  stringent  law 

ng  <;nacted.'* 

Palmerstou  himself,  though  not  formally  opposing  the  Government 
on  that  occasion,  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  a  palicy  of  conciliation, 
and  in  the  course  of  hia  argument  threw  out  a  sentiment  which,  if 
Mr,  Gladstone  were  now  to  utter  it,  would  stamp  him  at  ouce  in  the 
opinioQ  of  many  as  a  secret  confederate  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Lord  Pal- 
raervton  "rcmijided  the  House  that  Lord  Stanley  had  recently  declared 
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that  it  was  not  worth  while  maintaiaiug  the  connection  with  Caaadl^ 
unless  her  confidence  and  afiection  could  be  won  ;  and  he  begged  them 
to  reflect  how  much  truer  was  this  sentiment  with  respect  to  Ireland." 
In  truth,  the  opponents  of  a  coercive  policy  numbered  in  its  raoks 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  sober-minded  men  in  the  Three  Kingdoms. 
And  this  was  before  the  prosecution  of  O'Couucll  and  his  friends  and 
before  the  Clontarf  collap'^e.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  Liberator  was 
more  supreme  in  Ireland  than  Jlr.  Paruell  is  now,  and  when  he  was 
using  language  more  seditious  even  than  any  that  has  yet  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  the  astute  leader  of  the  Home  Rulers. 

"They  stood  that  day,"  eaid  O'Connell  in  a  speech  at  Kilkenny,  "at  the  head 
of  a  group  of  tnen  sufficient,  if  they  understood  military  discipline,  to  conquer 
Europe.  Wellington  never  had  such  an  army.  There  was  not  at  Waterloo  on  botJi 
sides  as  many  brave  and  energetic  men.  However,  they  were  not  disciplined; 
but  tell  tliem  what  to  do  and  you  would  have  them  disciplined  in  an  hour. 
They  were  us  able  to  walk  in  order  after  a  band  as  if  Uiey  wore  red  coats.  They 
were  as  able  to  be  submissive  to  the  Kepeal  Wardens,  or  anybody  else  told  to 
take  care  of  them,  as  if  they  were  called  sergeants  or  captains." 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  in  the  face  of  provocations  like  tliese 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  panic  whicli  certainly  seemed  well  founded,  there 
should  have  been  so  many  men  of  property  and  mark  ranged  against  a 
policy  of  coercion,  though  hating  O'Conneil  and  his  Repeal  agitation. 
The  possession  of  arms  was  apparently  the  one  thing  needed  to  make 
the  Repeal  moveraeut  truly  formidable  ;  yet  it  was  against  the  policjr 
of  forcibly  disarming  0*Conncll's  legions  that  those  men  of  mark  and 
property  ?o  energetically  protested.  Aud,  singularly  enough,  one  of 
the  stoutest  protesters  was  the  Lord  Leitrim  who  was  lately  assassinated. 
He  then  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Clements,  and  declared 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  against  the  Arms  Bill  that  "  he  knew  no 
people  who  were  so  easily  governed  as  his  fellow-countrymen"  if  they 
were  properly  managed.  He  compared  agrarian  crimes  in  Ireland 
with  outrages  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  England,  and  asked  why 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  any  more  than  the  whole  population 
of  England,  should  be  punished  for  the  crimes  of  a  few  miscreants. 
The  following  passage  from  this  speech  is  worth  quoting : — 

**  Coercion  had  surely  had  aufHcient  trial  in  Ireland.  From  1789  to  1802  an 
Insurrection  Act  was  iu  force ;  from  1803  to  1805  martial  law  T\as  established  ; 
the  Insurrection  Act  was  again  in  force  from  1807  to  1810,  .md  from  1814  to 
1818,  and  from  1822  to  lti23,  and  from  1823  to  1825.  There  it  stopped;  but 
tlien  came  courts-martial ;  then  a  mitigated  Coercion  Act  from  1834  to  1835.  In 
addition  to  this  litany  of  restrictions  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  suspended 
three  times  since  the  Union.  Had  these  experiments  been  so  successful  that  it 
was  exjwdient  to  renew  thum  ?" 

The  policy  of  coercion  failed,  as  its  opponents  had  predicted,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  candidly  admitted  the  failure  and  adopted  a  policy  of 
conciliation.  In  proposing  the  increase  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  he 
said  :  "  Vou  must  break  up  the  formidable  conspiracy  which  exists 
against  the  British   Government  and  the  British  connection.     I  do  not 
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believe  you  can  break  it  up  by  force ;  but  you  may  break  it  up  by 
acting  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  forbearance,  and  generosity/'  One  of 
the  principal  agents  in  the  Minister's  conversion  was  the  pitiable  storv 
of  wholesale  evictions,  In  a  speech  delivered  about  this  time  he 
«aid : — 

'*  I  mufit  say  I  do  not  think  the  records  of  any  county,  civilized  or  barbarous, 
«T«r  presented  such  a  smtoment  as  that  -which  has  been  presented  to  the  Housk 
in  a  letter  by  Captain  Kennedy.  Tliia  gentleumn — an  ollicer,  I  believe,  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  I  presume  of  unquestionaljle  veracity — states  this  fact,  that  in 
«ne  imion,  at  a  time  of  famine,  within  one  year,  13,000  persona  have  been 
drivxn  from  their  homes;  and  that  witliin  the  last  month  I , "200  more  persons 
have  had  their  houses  levelled  to  the  ground.  1  know  not,  sir,  if  it  be  possible 
for  the  Jaw  to  apply  a  remedy  to  that  system,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
least,  it  provokes  the  expression  of  our  deepest  indignation." 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  if  the  large-minded  statesman  who  spoke 
these  words  had  been  alive  last  summer  he  would  have  heartily  sup- 
ported the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  ?  It  is  probable  that  if 
those  who  flung  that  measure  from  them  in  such  contumelious  haste  had 
anticipated  what  has  huppened  in  Ireland  in  the  interval  they  would 
have  acted  diflfcrently.  The  Bill  was  in  truth  a  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  landlords  more  than  of  tenants.  It  would  have  protected 
some  tenants  from  unjust  eviction ;  but  it  would  have  shielded  the 
landlords  generally  against  the  machinations  of  the  Land  League* 
A  Government  tribunal  would  have  intervened  instead  of  the  landlord's 
ageutj  and  the  Land  League  would  have  been  checkmated.  Mr. 
Pamcll  saw  this.  The  Bill  was  distasteful  to  him,  for  it  would  have 
broken  the  spell  of  liis  influence  by  making  the  tenants  independent  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Land  League.  And  therefore,  not  daring  to 
oppose  it,  he  fled  to  the  Continent  to  avoid  the  dilemma  of  being 
obliged  either  to  support  or  oppose  a  Bill  which  he  disliked  and  his 
clients  were  ready  to  welcome.* 

But  meanwhile  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  impossible  that  the  present 
reign  of  terror  in  Ireland  can  be  endured.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
reason  to  despair.  The  state  of  Ireland  has  often  been  more  critical 
than  it  is  now,  and  every  measure  of  relief  has  invariably  had  the  effect 
of  abridging  the  area  of  disaffection  and  disturbance.  The  agitation 
against  the  payment  of  tithes,  to  take  no  earlier  date,  was  more  wide- 
spread than  the  present  agitation,  and  it  was  stained  by  a  larger  cata- 
logue of  crimes.  Yet  that  agitation  vanished  nnder  just  and  skilful 
treatment.  Why  should  not  the  agitation  against  the  payment  of  rents 
have  a  similar  issue  ? 

In  our  just  indignation  against  the  cowardly  and  brutal  tactics  of  the 
Land  League — tactics  which  must  alienate  from  them  the  respect  of  all 

•  fiiac*  thi«  WM  written  Mr.  ParutU  has  publicly  declared  tbat  he  detotted  Mr.  Foratcr's 
Campcontioo  for  Dirtiirbance  Bill,  and  would  liavu  voted  (iipiinst  it,  only  tliat  he  knewtho 
U>ci  would  "  kick  it  nut."  "  Othello's  occnjAtioii's  gone"  waa  evidently  Mr.  Porneirs 
fcelii  g  when  be  re;ul  Mr.  Fortter's  Bill.  But  a  cruwd  uf  peer*  mshoil  over  «t'a  and  laud  to 
r»*tk-  Ur.  PorocU— little  aa  they  dreamt  of  aDuh  a  thing— Dictator  of  Ireland. 
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honouraljle  aiid  humane  men — let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  twosidd 
to  the  question.  Sir  Charles  Duffy's  cliapter,  entitled  "  A  Bird's-Ey^ 
View  of  Irish  History/'  casts  a  flood  of  light  on  the  wretched  state  of  affair* 
in  Ireland.  Tliose  cruel  wrongs  beloDg/tis  true,  to  the  past ;  but  their 
effects  remain,  and  our  generation  is  undergoing  retribution  for  the 
unexpiatcd  crimes  of  other  days.  "  Every  bullet  has  its  billet,"  and 
every  crime  must  have  its  retribution,  however  long  deferred.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  au  axiom  in  politics,  that  any  Government  which  has. 
ruled  a  subject  province  for  some  centuries,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
finds  the  population  of  that  province  wretched  and  disafleetcd,  must  bear 
the  burden  of  responsibility.  It  is  English  misrule  that  has  borne  this 
bitter  fruit  in  Irelandj  and  the  present  landlords  of  Ireland  no  less  than 
their  tenants  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  innocent  victims  of  that  misrule. 
Not  they  alone,  but  Euglaud  generally,  ahoukl  bear  whatever  self-sacrifice 
xnayl>e  necessary  to  readjust  on  an  equitable  basis  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland, 

Let  us  hope  that  when  the  Government  have  produced  their  remedial 
measure  the  reign  of  lawlessness  which  now  prevails  in  Ireland  will 
cease.  But  if  it  do  not,  even  kindness  to  the  deluded  people  themselves, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  considcratious,  demauds  that  anarchy  shall  be 
suppressed  at  any  cost.  The  reckless  and  criminal  use  of  firearms  will 
justify  the  Government  in  conapelliug,  under  a  stern  penalty,  the  surrender 
of  arms  on  the  part  of  all  persons  not  specially  licensed  to  bear  them. 
The  chief  culprit  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Parucll.  A  word  from  him  would 
have  put  a  stop  to  barbarous  outrages  on  man  and  beast;  and  that 
word  he  has  not  uttered  even  in  rebuke  of  the  felonious  suggestions  of 
some  of  his  hearers.  Nor  do  the  Irish  priesthood  show  to  advantage. 
They  may  find,  when  too  late,  that  they  have  been  aidiug  a  movement 
wliich  will  prove  as  fatal  to  their  influence  as  to  that  of  the  landlords. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  ministers  of  religiou  can  play  the  part  of  Franken- 
stein without  sharing  Frankenstein^  fate. 

The  publication  of  Sir  Charles  Duffy's  volume  is  opportune,  and  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  proves  the  iatcrcst  which  it  has  excited. 
There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  it  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
make  even  a  passing  allusion  in  the  preceding  pages  ^  but  I  cannot  dis- 
mies  the  volume  without  bearing  witness  to  Sir  Charles  Duffy's  scrupu- 
lously fair  treatment  of  those — some  of  them  no  longer  able  to  defend 
thpmseJvc? — with  whom  he  came  into  conflict.  He  is  eminently  fair  to 
O'Corncll,  and  finds  excuses  for  Lim  even  when  'he  is  obliged  to  condemn 
him.  He  relates  two  aiiccHotcs  of  him,  one  of  which  is  new  to  me  and 
probably  to  most  of  Sir  Charles  Duffy's  readers.  "  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  imprisonment  O'Conucil  was  an  unsuccessful  wooer.  He 
was  labouring  uudcr  the  most  distracting  influence  tliat  can  possess  a 
man  of  his  years — a  passionate  love  for  a  gifted  young  girl  who  might 
have  been  his  grand-claughter/'  and  who  differed  from  himself  "in  race 
and  in  religion."     His  suit  was  persistently  pressed  and  as  persisteutlv 
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rgected ;  a  result  which,  as  Sir  Charles  Duffy  naively  remarks,  "  was  not 
calculated  to  restore  the  composure  of  O'Conneli/' 

The  other  anecdote  is  an  instance  of  O'Conneirs  humour.  The 
aathorities  sent  short-hand  writers  on  some  occasions  to  take  down 
his  speeches,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  proceedings  being 
taken  against  him.  The  people  were  extremely  indignant  at  this,  and 
at  a  meeting  at  Skibbereen  the  short-hand  writers  were  likely  to  be 
roughly  handled.  O'Connell,  observing  this,  good-humouredly  shielded 
the  reporters,  but  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  revenge  himself  upon 
them  after  a  humorous  fashion.  "He  insisted  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  and  when  they  were  duly  seated  and  had  their 
note-books  and  pencils  in  hand  he  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
and  began  to  address  the  people  in  Irish  V* 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Sir  Charles  Duffy's  book  is  written  in  a 
bright  picturesque  style,  which  carries  the  reader  buoyantly  over  its  pages. 
It  brings  the  narrative  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  down  to  the  end 
of  1845,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  another  volume  which  will  complete  it, 
and  tell  the  story  of  Smith  O'Brien's  abortive  insurrection,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Dnify  himself  was  also  an  actor,  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
narrowly  escaped  penal  servitude. 

Malcolm  MacColl. 
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WHAT  can  foreigners  teach  us  about  Ireland  ?  How  eau  they 
kaow  aaything  about  it  ?  TN^hat  docs  their  opiDiou  matter? 
And  how  can  it  afford  us  any  guidance  ?  Such  arc  the  questions  likely 
to  be  aroused  by  the  title  of  this  article. 

But  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  than  for  any  one  else  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  policy  of 
another  country^  more  ditficiilt  for  him  to  have  an  equal  command  of 
facts ;  yet  at  the  same  time  if  he  sees  events  from  a  greater  disinucc^  lie 
also  sees  them  from  a  cooler  point  of  view  ;  and  we  may  at  least 
expect  that  his  opinions  Mill  come  to  us  untainted  with  any  suspicion  of 
iuteresteducsSj  and  unbiassed  altogether  by  the  cries  and  fears  that  often 
affect  a  nearer  vision. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  always  worth  while  to  attend  to  foreign 
opinion.  The  foreign  critic  serves  the  function  which,  acconling  to 
Adam  Smith,  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  all  our  moral  ideas,  of  the 
"  indifferent  and  impartial  spectator,"  by  reference  to  whose  judgment  the 
danger  of  partiality,  in  matters  of  self-judgment,  can  alone  be  averted 
or  controlled.  Yet  by  foreign  opinion  let  us  be  careful  not  to  mean, 
as  our  daily  newspapers  so  love  to  make  it  mean,  an  extract  from  this  or 
that  journal,  or  the  spleen  or  fancy  of  this  or  that  journalist,  but  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  foreif^ners  who  have  cither  seen  Ireland  with  their 
own  eyes,  or  have  laboriously  studied  the  subject,  before  presuming  to 
give  the  world  their  opinion.  In  this  respect  at  least  Ireland  has  been 
fortunate,  for  she  has  been  visited,  observed,  and  described  by  travellers 
and  publicists  of  European  reputalioi»,  whose  names  alone  are  a  sufticient 
guarantee  for  impartial  criticism  and  honest  iuTCstigation. 

First    of  all    comes   Guetave  do  Beaumont,  who  visited    Ireland    in 
11^35  and  1887,  and  whose  work  on   Ireland  is  a  standard  work,  even 
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for  English  students  of  the  modern  luatory  of  that  country.  Dc 
Tocqueville  also  has  left  publisbed  his  imprcs'iiong  of  a  visit  to  Ireland 
in  the  same  year,  Sismondi^  the  economist,  also  devoted  much  attcu- 
tioa  to  Ireland.  Then  comes  Friedrich  von  Raumcr,  Professor  of 
History  at  Berlin,  who  included  his  journey  to  Ireland  iu  his  account 
of  England  in  1835,  and  again  in  1841.  Kohl,  too,  the  distinguished 
European  traveller,  wrote  his  impressions  of  Ireland  iu  1844,  about 
which  time  also  Amedee  Pichot,  the  French  "writer,  found  his  way 
there.  In  later  times,  the  Abbe  Perraud  wrote  a  learned  work  on 
Ireland,  after  a  visit  to  the  country  in  18G0.  Count  Cavour  published 
two  articles  on  Ireland  in  1843  and  1 844  ;*  and  several  writers 
in  the  Retnte  des  Deiw  Mondes  such  as  M.  Lcmoinnc,  M.  de  Carnd, 
M.  de  Laver^ne,  and  M.  de  Lastcyrie,  may  be  mentioned  as  completing 
the  list  of  our  foreign  critics,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Ireland 
deserve  more  than  ordinary  respect  and  attention. 

It  will  be  best,  therefore,  to  consider  their  remarks  from  three 
points  of  view  :  first,  from  the  impression  produced  on  them  by  the 
social  aspect  of  Ireland  j  secondly,  from  the  reforms  that  seemed  to 
them  most  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  ;  and  thirdly,  from  the 
opinion  entertained  by  them  with  respect  to  Repeal,  as  cither  possible 
or  as  likely  to  be  advantageous  or  the  contrary  to  Ireland. 

I.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  impression  which  Ireland  has 
produced  on  foreign  Wsitors  at  different  times,  in  order  to  see  it  as  we 
really  should  see  it,  were  our  observation  unbiassed  by  social  fears  or 
political  partisanship.  For  the  misfortune  is,  that,  though  some  of  this 
evidence  is  more  than  forty  years  old,  it  still  remains  the  evidence  of 
to-day,  there  being  no  country  of  the  world  where,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  bt!en  done,  the  main  features  of  the  social  picture  have  remained  so 
nnchanged  for  so  long  as  in  Ireland,  And  first  let  us  take  the  testimony 
of  Guatave  dc  Beaumont,  the  celebrated  French  publicist,  who  visited 
Ireland  in  1835  and  1837,  in  oixlcr  to  verify  fur  himself  the  facts  related 
by  a  Parliamcutary  Commission,  that  there  were  in  Ireland  nearly  three 
millions  of  people  exposed  every  year  to  the  peril  of  absolute  want, 
people  not  only  poor  but  actually  indigent.  Having  seen  it,  he  writes : 
^'  I  have  seen  the. Indian  iu  his  forests  and  the  negro  in  his  chains,  and 
I  thought  that  I  beheld  the  lowest  term  of  human  misery,  but  I  did  not 

then  know    the  lot  of  Ireland Irish   misery  forms  a  type  by 

itself,  of  which  tliere  exists  nowhere  else  cither  model  or  imitation. 
In  seeing  it,  one  recognizes  that  no  theoretical  limits  can  be  assigned 
to  the  misfortunes  of  nations. "f  He  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  condition  of  the  popidation  worse  than  that  of  the  mcdifeval  serfs. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  say  whether  the  dwellings  iiduibited  or  the  dwcll- 
iugs  deserted  form  the  saddest  sight.  The  condition,  he  says,  which  in 
Ireland    is  above    poverty    would   be    among    other    people    frightful 

•  In  the  "  BibUothfeqne  UnivereeUe  dc  GcneT*"  for' December,  1843,  and  Jonuarj',  1844. 
t  *'LIrkaae,"i.  p.  224. 
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distrcRs,  and   the   niisernblc  classes  which  in   l'*rancc  are  justly  pitied7 
would  Ibroi  iu  Ireland  a  privileged  class. 

Von  Raumer  visited  Ireland  the  same  year  aa  De  Beaumoni,  and 
returned  with  liis  mind  filled  with  one  thought,  the  iudescribablc  misery 
of  80  many  thousands  of  people.  The  days  he  spent  there  he  counted 
as  the  saddest  of  his  life.  In  England  he  had  looked  in  vain  for  misery, 
and  found  the  reports  of  it  exaggerated  ;  but  of  IreLind  no  words  could  ex- 
press the  frightful  truth  that  everywhere  met  the  eye.  There  the  sun  must 
testify  that  Europe,  too,had  its  pariahs — yet  not  Europe,  but  Ireland  alone. 

A  few  ycarai  later,  Kohl,  the  distinguished  German  traveller,  wrote 
still  more  strongly  of  what  is  still  to  this  day  the  condition  of  a  large 
part  of  Ireland.  He  had  pitied  the  Letts  of  Livonia  for  living  in  huts 
built  of  uuhewu  logs  ot  trees,  with  the  crevices  stopped  up  with  moss  ; 
but  having  seen  the  west  of  Ireland  he  regarded  the  Letts,  EsthouianSj 
and  Finlanders  aa  living  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort.  He 
doubted  whether,  in  the  whole  world,  a  nation  could  be  found  subjected 
to  the  physirvtil  privations  of  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  A 
Russian  peasant  was  a  slave,  but  he  was  housed  and  fed  to  his  content- 
ment ;  the  Hungarians  were  not  the  best  used  people  in  the  world,  but 
even  the  liumblcst  had  good  wheateu  bread  and  wine  for  his  daily  fare; 
in  Scrvia  and  Bosnia,  if  the  people  were  badly  housed,  they  were  well 
clad  ;  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  were  poor  and  barbarous,  but  they  looked 
at  least  like  human  beings  ;  in  short,  nowhere  but  in  Ireland  could  be 
found  human  creatures  living  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  on  the  same 
root,  berry,  or  weed.  There  were  animals,  indeed,  that  did  so,  but 
human  beluga  nowhere  save  in  Ireland. 

Thatj  then,  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  Irish  distress  on  foreign 
travellers,  on  mcu  who  went  to  Ireland  with  no  political  bias,  such  as 
might  lead  us  to  mistrust  an  English  Conservative  who  should  sec  no  evil 
at  all  there,  or  his  Liberal  companion  who  should  sec  nothing  else.  Yet 
it  is  still  a  common  belief  that  such  a  picture  is  overdrawn  or  a  fiction 
altogether,  an  engine  brought  out  for  political  ends ;  and  the  belief 
is  proof  ngainst  famines  that  recur  with  a  periodicity  scarcely  less  regular 
than  the  returns  of  a  comet,  and  satisfies  itself  with  stories  of  Irish 
farmers  rolling  in  money  who  yet,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  prefer 
rags  and  tatters  to  decent  clothing, and  love  weeds  or  potatoes  above  whole- 
some bread.  But  English  travellers  have  not  spoken  less  graphically  than 
foreigners  of  the  real  state  of  parts  of  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  Spenser 
the  poet  down  to  the  recent  account  of  Mr.  Tukc,  in  1880.  "  It  is 
undeniable,"  said  Inglis,  after  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1834,  "that  the 
condition  of  tlie  Irish  poor  is  immeasurably  worse  than  that  of  the 
West  Indian  slave  /'  and  Barrow,  after  a  tour  in  Ireland  in  1835,  writes  : 
"  No  picture?  drawn  by  the  pencil,  none  by  the  pen,  can  possibly  convey 
an  idea  of  the  sad  reality.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  where  such  extreme  misery  prevails  as  in  Ireland."  There  is, 
indeed,  a  chain  of  evidence,  English  as  well  as  foreign,  a  chain  of  evidence 
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:nows  no  brealc,  that  in  the  condition  of  the  great  majority 
01  the  Irish  nation  no  improvement  is  ever  really  made,  nor  the  dis- 
tance from  starvation  ever  appreciably  diminished.  The  Abbe  Perraud, 
since  then  Bishop  of  Autun,  after  visiting  Irish  cabins  in  Kerry,  Mayo, 
and  Donegal,  in  1860,  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  things  not  a  whit 
better  than  when  De  Eeanmont  had  exposed  the  state  of  Ireland  to 
Europe  twenty  years  before.  "  How  great,"  he  says,  "  was  my  astonish- 
ment more  than  twenty  years  after  the  second  journey  of  De  Beaumont 
to  come  upon  the  very  destitution  so  eloquently  described  by  him  in 
1839."  After  living  long  in  a  Department  considered  as  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  backward  in  France,  Perraud  undertook  to  say  (and 
his  evidence  is  important  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the  modern 
French  land  system)  that  the  lot  of  the  poorest  peasant  in  France  could 
not  compare  with  the  misery  of  a  large  part  of  Ireland.* 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  testimony,  and  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  Com- 
miasion  after  Commission  and  Blue-book  upon  Blue-book,  there  has  never 
yet  been  a  time  when  the  improvement  of  Ireland  was  not  zealously 
asserted  in  Parliament  and  proved  by  statisties.f  Did  not  the  increase  of 
her  produce  prove  an  increase  of  prosperity  ?  By  no  means,  if  the 
increase  of  her  produce  has  been  always  accompanied  with  a  constant 
rtatc  of  famine  for  more  than  lialf  her  population.  In  the  year  1822, 
which  w:is  one  of  Ireland's  worst  famine  years,  Cobbctt  asserted  that 
thousands  of  quarters  of  corn  were  every  week  imported  into  Eng- 
land J  nor  have  foreign  observers  been  slow  to  recognize  the  force  of  the 
contrast.  Amcdee  Pichot  noticed  the  remarkable  fact  that  a  population 
ahould  die  of  hunger,  inhabit  nothing  bettor  than  mud  cabins,  and 
ftt  the  same  time  raise  produce  to  the  extent  of  ,£  1 6,000,000  annually 
for  exportation  to  England. J  And  A'"on  Raumer  remarked  the  same 
thing:  **Only  the  industry  of  the  tenants  raises  the  rich  harvest; 
but  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  which  dues  not  belong  to  them  they 
perish  from  misery  and  famine." 

Does  not  this  point  to  the  real  source  of  the  evil  ?  Namely,  to  so 
unequal  a  division  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  between  the  land-owner  and 
the  land-cultivator,  that  the  latter  can  barely  subsist?  The  prosperity 
of  the  peasantry  of  a  country  depends  not  on  the  total  produce  of  the  soil, 
but  on  the  share  of  it  reserved  to  itself,  by  agreement  or  custom,  after 
it  of  the  share  due  as  rent  to  the  land-owner.  If  the  circum- 
of  a  country  arc  such  that  the  latter  class,  in  letting  their  land, 
ctn  stipulate  for  so  much  of  the  produce  as  will  just  leave  enough  for  the 
tenants  to  live  on  it  and  no  more,  the  latter  will  always  be  liable  to  live 
at  the  lowest  point  that  is  just  short  of  actual  starvation.     Where  com- 

•  "LTrl»mlo,"u.  p.  130. 

t  I0  the  d©l>*lciil>out  th.s  T'nion  in  lvS34,  the  prosperity  of  Ireluml  waa  illuBtrated  by 
tvfanmoe.  juaocu^  otiicr  ttuiiL;!).  to  the  tlonriabing  elutv  of  the  cloth  &uil  cuqict  tactiries  at 

Ki'L f      if.-^ij  1 -iietl  t«>  visit  Kilkenny  shortly  after  tlie  facts  had  bueu  ipiotoJ,  and 

fo  illy  without  em]>lo^ineiit,  men  like  spectre!)  moTini;  about  tlio  niilU, 

111.  ivadiuj;  the  towo.     "  Ireland  lu  lft34,'' i.  pp.  91,  02. 
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petition  ends  in  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  cWdent  that  ireedom  of 
contract  has  reached  a  limit  that  calls  for  the  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature, since  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  any  nation,  as  Sismondi  the 
economist  loug  since  pointed  out,  that  only  a  section  of  its  population 
should  grow  in  wealth  at  the  cost  of  general  misery  and  mortality.* 

Hence  the  failure,  as  De  Beaumont  predicted,  of  the  onee  popular 
remedies  of  emigration  and  the  consolidation  of  farms.  Heuce  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory  of  over-population.  Political  economy  preached 
loud  and  long  that  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  tenants  competing  for 
farms,  or  of  labourers  for  work,  would  result  in  lower  rents  and  higher 
wages,  though  it  was  notorious  that  Irish  distress  had  been  as  great 
when  the  population  was  one  million  or  four  millions  as  when  it  had 
reached  eight.  "When  Sir  AVilliam  Petty  estimated  the  population  in 
the  seventeenth  century  at  1,100,000,  there  were  even  then,  according 
to  him,  out  of  200^000  houses,  1(JO,000  cabins  worse  even  than  those  of 
the  savages  of  Amcrica.t  Whence  is  it,  asked  De  Beaumont,  that  the 
produce  of  Ireland  seems  insutHeient  for  its  population  ?  Is  it  that  the 
country  docs  not  produce  enough  for  eight  millions  ?  Yet  every  one 
knows  that  so  fertile  a  country  could  easily  nourish  twenty-five  millions. 
Why  then  does  a  third  of  that  number  live  in  misery  ?  And  his  answer  is  i 
Because,  before  asking  of  the  soil  what  they  require  to  live  on,  they 
have  first  to  take  from  it  what  will  pay  the  land-owner  the  rent  of  their 
farms.  So  that  the  simple  result  of  auy  decrease  of  population  would 
he  that  the  increased  facility  of  living  w^ouid  enable  the  landlord  to  ask 
higher  rents,  and  after  millions  of  people  had  disappeared  from  Ireland, 
the  lot  of  the  remainder  would  be  no  better  than  before. 

So  De  Beaumont  argued  in  1839  on  a  priori  grounds,  and  Von  Raumer 
too  predicted  the  iucfficacy  of  emigration,  pointing  out  at  the  same 
time  that  complaints  of  a  surplus  population  had  been  just  as  common 
fifty  years  before,  when  the  nation  was  less  by  half  than  it  was  at  that 
moment.  In  tliis  they  both  reasoned  better  than  Sismondi,  who  pressed 
the  claims  of  emigration,  as  one  measure  of  relief,  on  the  usual  grounds. 
In  1862  De  Beaumont  published  a  seventh  edition  of  his  book,  whereia 
he  described  only  too  fatally  the  disastrous  verification  of  his  predietiou. 
More  than  a  million  Irish  had  been  swept  away  by  famine,  two  more 
millioua  had  emigrated;  but  had  the  number  of.  poor  diminished  in 
corresponding  proportion?  Had  Irelaud  become  more  prosperous? 
Was  she  safe  from  the  dread  of  famine  ?  Were  agrarian  outrages  less. 
common  ?  By  no  means.  For  undeniable  as  it  was  that  the  com- 
petition for  labour  and  for  farms  had  diminished  by  some  three  million 
people,  wages  were  still  insufficient  and  irregular,  the  potato  was  still 
the  daily  food,  and  the  rents  for  farms  still  as  exorbitant  as  the  com- 
petition for  them  was  keen  and  fatal. 

IL  It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  our  foreign  critics  should  have  gone 


*  Sismondi,  ''Xonrpan  Principes  d*Econointe  Politiniie,"  L  pp.  231  and  196. 
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vtrught  to  the  point  in  discoTcring  that  in  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  lay^  the  real  source  of  Irish  distress,  and  that  all  other 
reforms,  such  as  coramutation  of  tithes,  the  institution  of  poor-lawS|  the 
establishment  of  the  national  schoolsj  even  the  disestabb'shment  of  the 
Church,  could  only  serve  as  palliatives,  not  as  remedies,  of  the  evil. 
Count  Cavour,  for  instance,  recognized  as  the  two  chief  rices  of  the 
Irish  system,  the  supremacy  of  a  religion  odious  to  the  majority  of  the 
people^  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  agricultural  population 
owing  to  a  faulty  distribution  of  property.  No  reform,  said  Pichot, 
after  many  reforms  had  been  tried,  is  ever  likely  to  satisfy  Irelaudj 
unless  as  a  6rst  step  the  condition  of  government  itself  and  of  property 
are  regulated.*  The  question  is  always  the  same,  wrote  Jules  de 
Lastcyrie  in  1853,  before  and  after  the  poor-law,  before  and  after  the 
famine,  before  and  after  the  emigration,  and  before  and  after  the  iubtituLion 
of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court.f  Perraud,  when  still  more  had 
been  done  for  Ireland,  asked,  in  18G2,  what  Ireland  still  complained  of, 
and  fervent  Catholic  though  he  was,  he  put  the  land  grievance  before 
that  of  the  Church.  She  complains,  he  said,  of  having  a  system  of  land 
tenure  unique  in  Europe,  the  details  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  a  fatal  antagonism  between 
the  different  classes  of  society,  of  imposing  extraordinary  sufferings 
upon  the  agricultural  classes,  and  of  being  to  the  whole  country  a 
permanent  cause  of  disquiet  and  misery.  J 

Even  the  Land  Act  of  1870  has  left  the  tenancics-at-will,  the  rack-rents, 
the  evictions,  untouched;  it  is  still  possible  to  raise  rents  in  proportion 
to  the  expenditure  of  a  tenant's  labour  and  capital,  and  to  recover  by 
such  means  more  than  any  possible  loss  incurred  by  compensation 
for  eviction,  Vou  Raumer^s  statement,  therefore,  still  holds  good, 
that,  compared  with  a  tenant-at-will,  even  nn  ancient  vassal  was  a  lord; 
that  there  was  a  season  when  hares,  stags,  and  deer  could  be  hunted 
by  no  one,  but  tenants-at-will  were  and  might  be  hunted  all  the 
year  round,  and  if  they  defended  their  homes,  as  badgers  and  foxes 
might,  it  was  called  rebellion.  Count  Cavour  did  not  hesitate  to  write, 
that  in  the  matter  of  land  tenure  even  Russia  was  in  a  more  satisfactory 
state  than  Ireland  :  the  serf  no  doubt  was  legally  dependent  on  his 
master,  his  rights  were  fewer,  and  he  was  subject  to  greater  and  more 
arbitrary  violence;  but  at  least  there  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
higher  classes  of  society  numberless  moral  ties  of  which  in  Ireland  there 
was  no  trace. 

It  wa^*  inevitable,  therefore,  that  with  the  problem  thus  clearly  set 
before  them,  our  foreign  critics  should  have  seen,  in  an  alteration  in 
the  conditions  of  land  tenure,  the  only  effective  remedy  for  Irish 
P'  X-      In  all  the  reforms  they  proposed,  the  disestablishment  of 

li  i'  h  filled  a  prominent  place,  but  not  the  chief  one,  the  reform 

of  the  land  system  being  the  most  essential.     Thus  Von  Raumer  said  iu 

•  li    \\  -14.1.  +  litfw  ifet  heux  Mondt*,  July,  U53,  *  iL  p.  5^9. 
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184'lj  that  the  laws  and  practices  relating  to  laud  were  still  the  cliief 
cause  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland.^  When  he  visited  Ireland  in  1838, 
five  reforms  seemed  to  him  desirable :  an  equal  provision  for  the 
churclics  and  sehools  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  out  of  the 
Church  property ;  the  total  abolition  of  tithes,  not  a  mere  ehaagc  ia  the 
mode  of  raising  them  (as  was  the  plan  adopted  in  die  Tithe  Act  of  1838) ; 
the  institution  of  poor-laws ;  a  law  obliging  absentees  to  pay  a  higher 
poor-tax  than  resident  proprietors  ;  and,  above  all,  a  complete  abolition  of 
tenants-at-will,  and  their  conversion  into  peasant  proprietors.  This 
last  reform  he  emphasized  as  the  most  essential  of  all,  without  which 
all  the  others  were  but  palliative  remedies,  that  would  leave  untouched 
the  heart  of  the  disease. 

The  unanimity  with  which  nearly  all  foreign  writers  on  Ireland  re- 
commend poa^aut  proprietorship  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  is  a 
fact  worth  noticing  amid  the  many  other  contending  schemes  of  reform. 
They  may  differ  as  to  the  means  of  eflfectiug  the  change,  but  they 
agree  as  to  the  end.  Sismondi,  De  Beaumont,  Von  Raumer,  Kohl,  and 
Pichot,  are  on  this  point  united. 

"Von  Rauracr  and  Kohl  would  have  peasant  proprietors  created  as 
they  have  been  in  Prussia  during  this  century.  Kohl  suggested  such 
reforms  as  should  lead  tenants-at-will  and  leaseholders  generally  to 
convert  their  tenures  into  freeholds;  and  he  ar*:ued,  that  if  Prussia  and 
other  German  States  forced  proprietors  to  give  up  privileges  that  were 
injurious  to  the  cominuuily,  aud  to  aeeept  a  moderate  indemnity,  much 
more  would  the  Irish  Government  be  justified  in  doing  so  in  considcra- 
tiou  of  the  far  greater  uncertainty  that  attached  to  Irish  than  to  German 
titlcs.t 

De  Beaumont  proposed  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  gradually,  by 
abolishing  entails,  aud  enacting  a  law  that  in  the  event  of  intes- 
tacy landed  property  should  follow  the  rule  of  equal  division  among 
children.  This,  he  thought,  would  in  time  bring  about  the  sub- 
division of  estates  and  a  better  distribution  of  property.  But  he  was 
unhesitating  about  the  aim  of  legislation  ;  and  he  advocated  the  small- 
farm  system  on  the  ground  of  its  social  and  political  benetits,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  question  of  relative  productiveness.  "*  It  is  of  all  things 
necessary," he  says,"  that  the  population  shall  find  on  the  soil  a  happier 
lot,  or  resign  itself  to  remain  eternally  miserable  ;  but  since  it  is  pro- 
fessedly miserable  as  farmers,  is  not  the  only  chance  left  it  to  become 
proprietors  ?  "  Even  in  1862  he  retained  the  opinion  expressed  in 
1839 :  *'  If  in  France  the  acquisition  of  the  soil  has  been  so  great  au 
improvement  for  the  people,  of  what  benefits  it  would  be  the  source  for 
the  Irish  people  !  In  becoming  proprietors,  the  lower  classes  of  France 
have  passed  from  a  tolerable  situation  to  a  better  one  ;  those  of  Ireland 
would  cross  at  once  all  the  space  that  separates  a  happy  lot  from  the 
most  miserable  condition.     The  more  one  considers  Ireland,  her  needs 


•        E'jglnud  in  1841.  "  i.  \\.  100, 
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;sn(l  difficulties  of  all  sorts,  the  more  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  a 
cliriugc  in  the  state  of  her  agricultural  population  would  be  the  real 
remedy  for  her  evils." 

Sismoudi's  opinion  is  of  importance  on  this  subject,  because,  although 
a  political  economist  of  the  first  rank,  lie  disputes  the  advantages  of  the 
large-farm  system  as   compared  ^ith  those  of  small  peasant  holdings, 
wlicn  weighed  in  the  measure  of  the  greatest  possible  social  happiness. 
Tlie  point  of  view  of  the  national   prosperity  stands   really    quite    apart 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the    greatest    possible    produce  j    and,   as 
Sismondi    says,  "  the  nation  is  only  the  sum-total  of  all  the  individuals 
whicli    compose  it,  and  the  progress  of  wealth  is   illusory  if  obtained  at 
the  price  of  the  general  misery."*      From  this  first  principle  of  political 
economy,  from  this  recognition  of  its.  object,  as  not  consisting  in  the 
greatest  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  in  its  most  beneficial  distribution, 
flows  the  interest  and  therefore  the  right  of  society,  to  prevent,  by  legal 
intervention,  the  poorer  classes  which  compose  it  from  falling  by  sheer 
competition  for  existence  into  a  state  of  helpless  destitution  and  wretched- 
ness.     Sismondi  therefore  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Irisli  tenant,  and  in  order  that  his  lot  may  not  be  infinitely  worse 
than  it  was  in  the  worst  times  of  feudalism,  it  is  necessary,  not  merely 
to  make  poor-laws,  to  build  hospitals  and  schools  and  savings-banks,  but 
to  alter  the  relations  between  the  proprietors  and  cultivatoi*8  of  the  soil, 
and  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  feeblest  party  in  a  contract  based  on 
unequal  eonditions.f     The  English  legislature  so  interfered  with  freedom 
of  contract,  when,  on  behalf  of  those  whtmi  such   freedom    injured,  it 
enacted   the  age  and  hours  of   lawful    factory  Inbour;   and  it   is  only  in 
virtue  of  such  interference  that  accnol  slavery  is  no  longer  possible  in 
English  law  nor  existent  in  English  colonies.      No  less  a  political  econo- 
mist than  Mr.  Mill  agreed  with  Sismondi  on  the  necessity  of  interfering 
with  freedom  of  contract  to  limit  the  rents  of  Irish  cottier  tenants;  and 
since  the  sacredncss  of  such  contract,  is  so  often   quoted  as  a  primary 
axiom  of  political  economy,  it  is  well  to  study  his  words :  "  Rent  paid 
by  a  capitalist  who  farms   for   profit  and  not  for  bread,   may  safely 

be  left  to  competition  ;   rent  paid  by  labourers  cannot Peasant 

rents  ought  never  to  be  arbitrarj',  never  at  the  discretion  of  the  land- 
lord :  cither  by  custom  or  by  law,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  they 
should  be  fixed."! 

Sismondi,  therefore,  seeing  Ireland  through  the  description  of  Inglis 
in  183'1,  considered  that  the  law  was  justified  in  dealing  severely  with  any 
so-called  rights  of  property  that  had  brought  the  country  to  so  miserable 
a  condition.  It  is  worth  quoting  the  language  he  imagines  the  sovereign 
power  addressing  to  the  Irish  landowners,  because  it  is  virtually  the 
same  language  that  was  used  in  1847,  under  the  irritation  of  the  famine. 


"  Nouveaax  Principca  d*Economie  Politique."  i.  p.  231. 
*  ^tndea  aiir  rKconomie  Politique."  i.  pp.  It»J-2.T2,  &c. 
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■when  even  a  paper  like  The  Times  accused  Irish  landlords  of  exercising 
their  rights  with  a  hand  uf  iroD^  aud  diaregarding  their  duties  with  a 
forehead  of  brass,*  | 

"  You  have  endangered,"  he  supposes  the  St^te  to  say,  *'  the  whole  British 
empire,  in  driving  more  thnn  a  rjurirtcr  of  its  population  to  n  distress  which  but 
ibr  our  intervention  could  only  have  finished  by  a  rebellion.     You  have  shaken 

the  foundation  of  society  itself,  by  rendering  the  laws  of  property  hateful 

The  first  right  of  property  is  that  of  the  cultivator  to  live  on  the  fruit  of  his 
labour,  and  that  right  you  have  violated ;  we  shall  interfere  henceforth  withoui 
fcnr  or  scruple  to  guarantee  it  to  him  in  ita  entirety.  We  demand  that  upon 
rich  soil  of  Ireland,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  Irish  pea 
shrill  live  ut  least  aa  well  ns  the  peasant  of  the  Prussian  sands  or  of  the  froz^ 
climate  of  liussia ;  that  he  shall  not  be  worse  off  than  they  are  for  lodging 
elotbing,  food,  or  firing;  that  he  Bhall  enjoy  as  much  rest  and  as  much  security 
for  the  future  as  they  do.  It  is  only  after  having  ensin-ed  to  him  his  share  that 
we  shall  recognize  your  right  to  what  remains  and  shall  trouble  to  ensure  it  also." 

ThiR  line  of  argument  Sismondi  presupposed  as  a  preface  to  the  plan 
be  suggested  of  compelling  the  laudlorda  to  suffer  the  State  to  reclaim 
their  waste  lauds  against  a  quit  rent  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity  by  tenants 
established  on  them.  Placing  the  cost  of  reclaiming  the  bogs  at  £^7  an 
acre^  he  argued  (leaving  out  of  consideration  the  building  of  decent 
houses)  that  it  would  cost  £70  to  set  up  a  eingle  family  on  a  farm  of 
ten  acres ;  and  that  a  perpetual  rent  of  £5^  or  ten  shillings  an  acre, 
would  in  time  repay  capital  and  interest,  together  with  the  expenses  of 
administration.  Sismondi  argued  that  a  tenant  who  thus  paid  a  fixed 
unvarying  rent  that  could  not  be  raised,  atid  who  was  capable  of  trans- 
mitting hia  land  to  his  children,  was  really  as  mueli  its  proprietor  as  its 
real  owner ;  and  he  referred,  by  way  of  precedent,  to  the  example  of 
Leopold.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  compelled  all  ecclesiastical 
corporations  in  his  States,  all  hospitals,  and  pious  foundations  to  part 
with  their  lands  for  a  fixed  perpetual  rent ;  a  measure,  which  raised  the 
class  of  the  contadini  liveUari  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  and 
saved  the  foundations  themselves  from  ruin.f  The  rent  itself  to  be 
paid  for  the  lands  thus  compulsorily  alienated,  he  would  have  fixed  by 
public  authority,  aud  fixed  much  lower  than  the  rate  the  vendors  would 
ask  or  the  purchasers  be  ready  to  pay;  since  the  Slate  was  justified 
in  insisting  that  the  labouring  class  should  be  comfortably  maintained 
by  its  labour^  and  without  such  supervision  on  its  part,  labour  could 
always  be  obtained  at  a  lower  price  than  was  compatible  with  social 
well-being. 

The  idea  of  Sismondi's  scheme,  which  he  urged,  together  with 
emigration,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  was  actually  advocated  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Lord  John  Kussell  in  1847,  and  if  the  scale  of  the  measure 
was  smaller  than  that  suggested  by  Sismondi,  at  least  there  was  the 
same  avowed  intention  of  producing  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors.  A 
million  pounds  were  to  be  devoted  by  Government  to  the  rqclamation  of 
some  of  the  four  million  acres  of  waste  laud  in  Ireland;  and  if  a  landowner 
•  Feb.  2:»,  1W7.  t  "  Ktudcs,  '  i.  pp.  197.  253. 
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refused  to  improve  his  lands  bj  money  to  be  lent  by  the  State  or  out 
of  his  own  resources,  or  if  he  refused  to  sell  thcmj  a  eorapulsory  power 
was  to  belong  to  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests^  to  take  and 
reclaim  such  lands  below  the  value  of  half-a-crown  an  acre  ;  and  such 
I&nds^  having  been  divided  into  lots  of  between  25  and  30  acres,  were  to 
be  sold,  or  if  let  for  a  term  of  years,  to  be  sold  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Lord  J.  Russell's  words  are  remarkable  :  "  I  cxiMJct  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  who  have  hitherto  been  driven  to  despair,  and  many  of  them 
into  crime,  by  the  great  demand  for  land,  will  be  able  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable living  by  the  produce  of  their  labour  j  . . . .  and  I  expect  that  we 
shall  thus  raise  a  class  of  small  proprietors  who  by  their  industry  and 
independence  will  form  a  valuable  link  in  the  future  social  condition  of 
Ireland."*  Unfortunately,  however,  circumstances  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  measure,  which  seemed  more  than  any  other  calculated  to 
improve  the  permanent  condition  of  Ireland,  with  the  least  interference 
with  customary  rights  of  property,  and  to  the  advantage  of  both  landlord 
and  tenant. 

m.  But  if  most  foreign  observers  of  Ireland  are  unanimous  in 
recogniinog  in  the  creation  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors  the  best 
chance  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  unanimity  which  they 
show  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union  is  equally  notice- 
ablcj  and  is  deserving  of  some  weight  in  the  formation  of  opinion 
about  it.  Even  Pcrraud,  whose  criticism  of  the  Englisli  government 
in  Ireland  is  the  bitterest  of  all,  goes  no  further  in  countenancing  repeal 
than  to  hold  it  out  as  a  menace  against  further  misrule.  "The  tliree 
kingdoms,"  says  Von  Raumcr,  "  may  and  ought  to  live  in  union  like 
sisters;  but  if  Ireland  is  treated  like  a  step-sister,  do  not  be  surprised 
at  the  cry  of  distress  your  injustice  extorts  from  her."  He  admits  that, 
without  having  seen  Ireland,  theoretical  objections  against  a  Kepenl  wem 
strong ;  but  having  himself  seen  it,  he  excuses  the  demand,  though  he 
j>ersonaliy  fails  to  approve  of  it. 

Cavour's  opinion,  as  that  of  a  practical  statesman,  deserves  all  the 
more  notice  for  having  been  written  in  the  midst  of  O'Couuell's  Repeal 
agitation,  and  at  a  time  when  he  quotes  it  as  the  general  opinion  of 
Europe  that  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  was  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  her  condition.  Meaning  by  Repeal  what  CyConnell 
always  professed  to  mean,  legislative  not  political  indepeudeuee — that  is, 
an  Irish  and  an  English  Parliament  under  the  same  executive,  as  in  the 
days  before  the  Union — he  lays  stress  on  the  difficulty  of  regulating 
the  relations  between  the  executive  and  the  two  legislatures,  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  foreign  and  colonial  policy.  A  Minister  obliged 
to  please  at  the  same  time  an  English  and  Irish  majority  would  be  an 
impossible  being.  And  as  to  the  plan,  which  then  found  some  favour, 
of  an  Anglo-Hibernian  federation,  wherein  a  third  assembly,  above  the 
two  Parliaments,  should  exercise  the  control  of  external  and  colonia 
*  "Hansanl,"  vol  Uxxix.,  p.  442,  Jon.  25,  IHI. 
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affairs,  the  diificiilties  were  no  fewer^  for  there  were  obvious  differeaces 
between  a  federation  of  two  nations,  of  which  one  was  mucb  stronger 
than  the  other^  and  a  federation  of  a  large  number  of  States,  as  in 
America,  where  no  one  State  was  stronger  than  all  tlie  rest  combined. 

But  Cavour's  '^hief  objection  to  the  proposal  of  Repeal  rested  on  the 
injurious  effects  that  he  believed  it  would  have  for  Irclaud.      He  argued, 
as  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  argued   by  M.  Louis  de  Carne,  M. 
John   Leraoiuue,  and   M.  Jules  de    Lastcyrie,   in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MondeSf^  that  such  a  measure  would  be  more  iajurious  to  Ireland  than 
eren  to  England.      In  the  first  place,  Ireland  would  lose  financially,  and 
an  increase  of  taxation  would  necessarily  be  one  of  the  first  measures  of 
a  Dublin  Parliament.     Then  on   many  questions  more  good  was  to  he 
expected  from  an  English  than  from  an  Irish  Parliament.     The  Church, 
for  instance,  was  likely  to  be  reformed  by  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
with  less  violence  and  injustice  than  might  be  shown  in  Ireland,  though 
Cavour    acknowledged   that   were   such   reform   only    possible    through 
repeal,  he  should  agree  in  the  wish  to  see  the  repeal  carried.     The  land 
laws  iu  the  same  way,  whose  reform  was  to   be  sought  for,  he  thought, 
in  the  abolition  of  entails  aiul  primogeniture^  and  iu  facilitating  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  sale  and  division  of  hinJcd  property,  would  be  reformed 
with  greater  regard  to  justice  in  England  than  in  Ireland.      And  in  other 
ways  Ireland  would  suffer  by  separation.   It  would  l>e  a  misfortune  to  her 
if  the  national  schools  established  by  Lord  Alelbourne's  (iovernmcnt  were 
to  fall  into  the  sole  charge  of  the  Catholic  clergj%  for,  much  as  the  latter 
deserved  respect   for   their   charity   and   devotion  to   their   duties,  yet 
their  ignorance,  prejudices,  and   exaggerated  political  principles  made 
them  ill-suited  as  masters  of  primary  schools.     Neither  would  repeal  of 
the  Union  create  the  capital  and  raw  material  which  were  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  manufactures  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  would  he  still  harder  for 
licr  to  borrow  gold  from  London  for  great   public    works    than    it   was 
even  at  present,  were  a  democratic  Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin. 

But  the  great  argument  against  Repeal  is  with  Cavour,  as  with  De 

Beaumont  or   Lemoinne,   based   on   its    actual    impossibility — on   the 

impossibility   cither   of   England's    consenting    to   such    division    or   of 

Ireland's  achieving  such  division  by  force.    To  propose  such  a  separatioa 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  says  Lemoinne,  would  be  like  proposing  in 

the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  Bill  for  the  re-cstablishment  of  the 

kingdom  of  Provence  or  of  the  estates  of  Brittany.      It  would  be  to  ask 

of  England  an  act  of  suicide;  as  indeed  was  shown  in  1 834,  when  CyConnell 

brought  forward  iu  Parliament  his  famous  motion  on  the   Repeal  of  the 

Union.   De  Beaumont  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  Lemoinne  or  Cavour, 

when  he  said  that  if  any  convulsion  of  the  globe  could  submerge  Ireland 

under   the   sea,  England    would    perhaps    be   only  strengthened    by  the 

loss ;  but  that  as  long   as  Ireland  held  the  position   iu  space   it  now 

occupies,  the  position  with  regard  to  England  of  an  arm  to  its  body,  ao 

•  Jieriu  for  Feb.  ami  Mi«>%  183^,  June  1843,  April  1&(J7. 
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long  would  she  necessarily  be  ruled  by  Knf^land.*  Hence,  like  other 
foreign  observers,  he  never  believed  that  O'Connell  seriously  intended 
Repeal,  or  that  it  meant  with  him  anything  more  than  a  weapon  of  con- 
Atitiitional  warfare  for  securing  the  attention  of  England,  and  so  promot- 
ing Irish  reforms.  Does  what  he  then  said  of  Repeal  in  the  following 
argoment  apply  to-day  to  Home  Rule  ?  "  In  her  struggles  with  England 
the  combination  of  two  things  has  been  and  will  be  necessary  for  Ireland 
— the  combination  of  force  and  of  right.  Without  force  Ireland  will 
never  obtain  anything  from  England.  But  her  force  as  against  England 
oouaiats  in  agitation.  Fur  O'Conuell  the  great  instrument  of  agitation 
is  Repeal.      It  is  not    by   chance  that  he  chooses  this  instrument ;  he 

diooses  it   1>ecauRe   it   is   the    best    and  surest But   Ireland,  to 

succeed  in  her  struggle,  has  not  only  need  to  support  her  right  by  force ; 
she  must  also,  in  displaying  her  forne,  never  go  beyoud  the   law.      Her 

agitation  is  only  efficacious  on  condition  of  being  constitutional 

She  must  possess  always  and  simultaneously  these  two  elements  of  power 
— an  imposing  show  of  force  and  respect  for  the  law,  agitation  and 
legality.  That  is  the  secret  of  all  her  struggles  and  constitutional 
Tictorics,  past  and  to  corae."t 

This  criticism  of  the  most  intelligent  foreign  observer  of  Irish  affairs, 
though  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  184-5,  is  still  worth  reading  in  1881, 
although  the  Established  Church,  whose  destruction  De  Beaumont  con- 
sidered as  almost  the  first  reform  of  all,  exists  no  longer,  and  though 
the  Land  Art  of  1870  has  made  so  great  a  step  in  advance  in  the  satis- 
faction of  the  just  demands  of  the  Irish  people.  For  Irish  history  re- 
peats itself  with  melancholy  regularity,  as  every  history  docs  where  the 
fundamental  causes  of  grievance  remain  untouched  and  unhealed.  AVc 
have  seen  that  every  foreign  critic  of  Irish  distress  has  gone  straight  to 
the  system  of  land  tenure  as  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  has  pointed  out 
the  laws  regulating  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  relations 
vhicli,  so  far  from  being  free,  tend  to  reduce  one  class  to  a  state  of 
absolute  servility  on  another,  and  to  cause  famines  in  the  midst  of 
pro5|>erily,  as  the  real  object  calling  for  State  supervision.  It  is  not 
Repeal,  nor  Home  Rule  that  is  really  wanted,  except  so  far  as  cither 
would  effect  this  fundamental  question.  "  To  find,^'  says  Louis  de 
Carn^,  "  some  means  of  ensuring  to  tlic  Irish  peasant  some  alternative 
or  another  between  the  possession  of  land  and  absolute  destitution,  to 
create  for  him  some  resource  for  his  life  when  he  cannot  get  a  few  acres 
to  rent,  and  to  prevent  him  attaching  himself  in  despair  to  his  little 
tato-ficid,  in  pointing  out  to  him  elsewhere  u  means  of  livelihood — 
ch  is  the  problem  on  which  depends  the  existence  of  a  whole  people." 
'  At  the  bottom  of  all  Irish  agitations,"  said  M.  Leinoinue  in  1843, 
"there  arc  two  causes,  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  Church."     M.  Lemoinne  thought  that 

•  a.  £30^  2.11,  And  compare  Larerj^e:     "  Komomio  rurale  de  I'Angleterre,  p.  392.'* 

t  ii.  273,  270,  278. 
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the  latter  alone  could  he  rightfully  affected  bv  the  law  ;  but  the 
principle  was  recognized  in  1847  by  a  statesman  like  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  earlier  still  by  a  political  economist  like  Sisiuoudi,  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  it  is  iKirmissiblc  for  the  State  to 
step  in  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  compel  the  former  either 
to  sell  his  land  once  for  all,  or  to  agree  to  accept  for  it  a  perpetual  rent, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  State,  and  a  rent  incapable  of  being  raised.  Such  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  undoubtedly  an  interference  with  freedom  of 
contract,  and  with  the  strictly  legal  rights  of  property  j  but  it  is  an  inter- 
ference justified  by  the  abuse  of  such  rights,  by  the  ruthless  exercise  in 
many  cases  of  the  right  of  cviction,with  no  compensation  for  the  cabin  that 
has  been  built  by  the  tenant,  or  the  land  that  has  been  cultivated  by  him, 
where  circumstances  have  been  so  advei*se  as  to  render  the  payment  of 
his  rent  impossible.  Until  such  a  right  is  controlled  by  law,  and  until 
tlie  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland  are  protected  by  the  law,  are 
endowed  with  a  closer  proprielary  interest  in  the  lauds  they  cultivate, 
and  eutitled  to  a  fairer  proportion  of  the  harvest  they  raise,  the  state 
of  Ireland  is  likely  to  continue  one  of  agitation  and  trouble,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  it  must  coat  this  country,  not  only  in  funds  to  prevent 
iamine,  but  in  the  loss  of  her  best  legislative  time,  and  the  eufeeblement 
of  her  national  policy  abroad. 

J.  A.  Fabbbb. 


THE  THREE  Fs. 


rilllE  proposal  Bummcd  up  iu  the  phrase,  "the  three  F*8/'  is  not  a 
I  corapromiso,  yet  it  is  attacked  from  as  many  sides  and  on  as  many 
grounds  as  if  it  had  been  carefully  designed  to  give  the  small  modicum 
of  satisfaction  to  contending  parties  which  is  all  the  success  that 
compromise  can  hope  to  attain  even  in  England,  the  land  of  its 
birth.  Though,  however,  the  scheme  has  been  assailed  in  different 
quarters,  I  believe  it  has  really  a  stronger  hold  on  the  minds  of  reilson- 
ahle  men  of  all  parties  and  classes  in  Ireland  than  any  of  its  rivals. 

The  general  belief,  that  a  large  body  of  the  evidence  given  to  Lord 
Jleasborough's  Land  Commission  has  favoured  such  a  solution,  is  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  that  has  been  published  from  time  to  time  by 
individual  witnesses  in  the  news])apers  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
isupport  given  to  it  has  originated  in  Ireland,  while  the  repugnance  to 
such  ideas,  which  is  instinctive  in  most  EugHshmeu,  has  been  gradually 
giTiDg  way  before  the  practical  convictions  and  sober  utterances  of 
those  who  know  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

I  propose  shortly  to  investigate  the  chief  objections  and  criticisms  of 
the  scheme  which  I  have  met  with  in  priut  or  conversation. 

And  first,  it  may  very  naturally  be  objected  by  critics  on  one  side  to 
those  landlords  who  now  advocate  such  legislation,  that  they  are  deserting 
their  colours,  and  basely  trying  to  compound  with  their  opponents  for 
their  own  personal  advantage  ;  while  on  the  other  side  their  motives  may 
be  open  to  a  different  suspicion  from  those  who  liekl  that  reform  has  long 
been  urgently  needed,  and  that  it  is  but  with  a  bad  grace  that  landlords 
come  forward  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  support  measures  which  are  now 
inevitable,  whether  they  wish  or  not. 

The  attitude  of  the  Liberal   landlords  ia,  however,  quite  different. 
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It  is  true  many  among  tbem  would  not  until  lately  bare  supported  such 
reform,  because  they  experienced  no  difficulties  or  unpleasantness  in 
dealing  with  their  properties  ;  and  they  did  not  believe  in  the  necessity 
for  further  interference  by  the  State  between  landlord  and  tenants, 
because  in  their  own  cases  there  were  no  diflferences  to  be  appeased. 
Many  among  them  would  now  be  on  exactly  the  same  cordial  terms 
(and  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  say  that  such  relations  are  confined 
to  one  political  party)  but  for  the  agitation.  They  had  voted  for  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,  not  only  because  they  knew  it  would  do  them  no 
harm,  but  because  they  believed  it  would  do  their  country  good ;  and 
Conservative  leaders  have  practically  admitted,  and  even  asserted,  during 
last  session,  that  such  belief  was  well  founded.  But  the  weak  points  of 
the  Land  Act  were  not  revealed  until  the  lean  years,  culminating  in  1879, 
dissolved  the  youthful  visions  of  a  golden  age,  which  the  preceding  fat 
years  had  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  Rents  had  risen  consider- 
ably in  some  places  since  1870,  which  had  not  always  come  down  again 
in  the  bad  years.  But  it  is  not  unnatural  or  reprehensible  that  those  who 
had  not  raised  their  rents  should  have  failed  to  recognize  the  need  for 
reform,  or  to  realize  that  the  unlimited  power  of  raising  rent  may  be  a 
grave  social  danger,  as  is  now  tolerably  manifest.  I  have  adverted  to  the 
criticism,  though  it  is  of  a  general  character,  because  the  peculiar  nature 
(to  English  ears)  of  the  proposals  I  am  considering  (the  mere  statement  of 
which  seems  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc) 
may  seem  to  give  special  point  to  this  criticism  in  the  present  case,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  three  F's  have  been  more  or  less  before  the 
public  for  years  before  this  agitation  began,  during  which  time  the 
scheme  received  little  or  no  support  from  landlords  of  any  party. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  specific  objections  to  the  scheme  itself. 
These  may  be  considered  separately,  either  imder  the  three  heads  of 
Fixity  of  Tenure,  Free  Sale,  and  Fair  Rents ;  or,  according  to  the  side 
firom  which  they  come,  landlords,  or  Land  League,  or  political  economist. 
As  the  advisability  of  arriving  at  a  Fair  Rent  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
while  the  other  two  F's  are  more  called  in  question,  and  as  the  three 
are  closely  bound  up  together,  it  appears  more  convenient  to  discuss 
them  according  to  the  point  from  which  they  emanate,  rather  than 
the  points  attacked. 

The  objections  then  come  chiefly,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
landlords,  but  also,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League ;  while  strict  economists  and  land  reformers  have  also  their 
criticisms,  some  of  which  have  been  eagerly  adopted  (strange  association  I) 
by  the  party  opposed  to  all  Land  Reform. 

Dealing  first  with  the  landlords'  objections,  the  most  prominent,  if 
not  the  most  plausible,  is  the  cry  of  *'  confiscation."  The  ablest  ex- 
position 1  have  seen  of  the  policy  (if  so  that  can  be  called  which  is  the 
mere  negation  of  a  jiolicy)  of  extreme  conservatism  is  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Laud  Committee  entitled,  "  Contract  v.  Confiscation  ■  " 
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and  thfi  '*  Short  Statement  of  the  Confiscation  of  Improvements,"  hy  a 
"  Working  Landowner''  (of  Kerrj'),  puts  most  fairly  and  most  powerfully 
the  case  of  the  improving  landlord.  Even  those  who  disagree  with 
him,  and  certainly  all  who  know  him  either  personally  or  by  repute, 
must  respect  his  motives  and  admire  his  energy  and  devotion  ;  and  had 
there  been  many  like  him,  Ireland  would,  be  a  very  different  countiy 
from  what  it  is.  Both  these  authorities  agree  in  denouncing  "  Free 
Sale  "  as  a  confiscation  of  part  of  the  landlord's  property.  The  argument 
is  this  :  A  lets  a  farm  to  B  at  £oO  a  year,  which  is  decided  by  the 
court,  or  otherwise,  to  be  the  fair  rent.  B  sells  his  interest  or  tenant- 
right  to  C,  for  5  years*  rent,  or  j^50.  It  is  clear  that  if  A  had  put  up  the 
farm  to  competition,  C  could  have  paid  him  £250  fine  down,  and  £50  a 
year  rent.  The  landlord  is  robbed  of  £250,  which  is  the  difference 
between  fair  rent  and  rack-rent,  and  which  goes  into  B's  i)ockct.  Now 
in  the  first  place  the  presumption  is  that,  in  Ireland,  the  present 
full  market  value  of  the  farm — say  £1,250,  25  X  ^ — cannot  equitably 
be  claimed  by  the  landlord.  And  for  this  reason  :  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  expenditure  necessary  to  fit  the  land  for  cultivation 
has  been  usually  made  by  the  tenant,  and  the  cases  are  certainly  ex- 
tremely rare  in  which,  as  in  England,  or  as  with  the  Kerry  landlord,  the 
whole  lias  been  done  by  the  landlord. 

The  testimony  of  the  Devon  Commission  is  most  clear  and  conclusive 
on  this  point,  up  to  the  time  of  their  inquiry,  and  has  been  so  often 
quoted  of  late  (it  is  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review),  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  it. 

And  though  no  doubt  a  sincere  effort  was  made  after  the  famine  to 
introduce  the  English  system,  and  though  I  can  point  to  no  authori- 
tative evidence  since  that  time,  I  know  of  hardly  any  landlord  who  has 
completely  carried  it  out,  except  tlie  gentleman  I  have  referred  to 
above;  while  on  the  majority  of  properties  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
tbc  landlord  has  done  little  or  nothing.  I  am  confident  that  Lord 
Bevsborough's  Commission  will  bear  me  out  in  this  opinion.  Under 
the  present  state  of  the  law  there  is  practically  nothing  (except  in  the 
case  of  very  large  farms,  for  which  the  market  is  limited  and  the 
competition  slow)  to  prevent  the  laudlonl  from  exacting  the  rack-rents 
based  on  the  tenant's  improvements.  This  point  would  require  some 
little  space  to  elucidate  it  thoroughly,  but  the  mere  fact  of  such  rack- 
rents  existing  proves  it. 

But  supposing  that  the  market  value,  the  rack-rent,  belongs  absolutely 
both  in  law  and  equity  to  the  landlord  ?  Obviously  then,  it  will  be  said. 
Free  Sale  will  rob  him,  if  he  have  not  the  power  of  raising  his  rent  to 
the  competition  pitch.  In  such  case^  or  as  far  as  it  is  the  case,  the 
landlord's  expenditure  should  of  course  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  rent ;  and  where  the  tenant  has  made  no  improvement, 
and  baa  no  hereditary  or  pecuniary  claim,  he  has  no  right  to  demand 
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Free  Sale,  or  at  any  rale  the  landlord's  rigLt  to  raise  the  rent  to  the  full 
value  cannot  fairly  be  taken  frrun  hitn  >vithout  compensation.  And  yet 
this  competitiee  method  of  fixing  rentSj  which  prevailed  generally  before 
the  famine,  was  condemned  by  the  Devon  Commission,  and  discarded 
from  those  times  onward  by  all  good  landlords,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of 
buffer  between  the  tenantry  and  competition.  When  the  buffer  U 
removed,  disagreeable  jolts  and  jars  may  be  the  consequence.  But  the 
social  danger  of  having  your  bufler  turned  into  a  battering  ram  (as 
happens  when  a  landlord  rack-rents  in  Ireland^  taking  advantage  of 
competition  instead  of  protecting  the  tenant  from  it)  is  so  great,  that, 
except  within  very  strict  limits^  I  should  not  allow  the  landlord  to  raise 
rents  uncontrolled;  and  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  in  landlords  to 
stand  out  for  such  a  right.  Good  landlords,  such  as  "a  Working  Land- 
owner," say  they  do  not  want  to  extract  the  rack-rent,  but  wish  to  exclude 
"  Free  Sale,"  which  they  conscientiously  believe  will  be  bad  for  the 
country.  To  that  I  answer,  if  their  rents  are  secure  and  they  suffer  no 
pecuniary  loss,  their  ideas  or  predilections  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
country  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  reform.  In  a  word, 
if  the  landlord  says  his  property  in  improvements  is  transferred  to  the 
tenant  by  "  Free  Sale,"  the  answer  is,  "  Raise  your  rents."  If  he 
declines  to  exercise  his  right  of  raising  his  rents,  he  suffers  no  loss  that 
can  be  put  down  in  black  and  white-  He  may  be  entitled  to  sympathy, 
but  not  to  compensation. 

It  is  also  said,  you  are  robbing  the  landlord  in  order  to  endow  all  the 
extravagant  or  lazy  vagabonds  in  this  country,  ■who,  when  they  are 
ruined  by  their  own  fault,  actually  get  paid  to  give  up  what  does  not 
belong  to  them. 

The  reply  is,  that  this  "  natural  selection"  for  getting  rid  of  bad 
tenants  is  just  the  best  part  of  the  scheme.  It  may  be  a  question  how 
the  right  of  Free  Sale  ia  to  be  instituted,  and  whether  the  tenants  should 
be  made  to  pay  for  it  when  they  have  not  now  got  it.  But  unless  the 
landlord  retains  and  makes  use  of  the  absolute  power  of  getting  rid  of  a 
bad  tenant  without  compensation,  which  most  landlords  are  now  averse 
from  exercising  (quite  apart  from  land  agitation),  even  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  a  power  not  for  the  real  ad?antage  of 
the  classj  the  country  will  remain  burdened,  as  it  now  is,  with  the 
drones  and  the  drunkards. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  "  Free  Sale"  swallows  "Fair  Rent,"  and 
introduces  competition  at  a  different  point;  and  that  the  purchaser 
beggars  himself  and  has  no  woikiug  capital  left  for  land.  The  first  half 
of  this  is  theoretically  perfectly  true.  The  second  half  is  certainly  not 
true  in  many  cases  within  my  owu  knowledge,  and  if  it  were  it  would 
work  its  own  cure. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  though  it  is  thtoretically  true  that  Free 
Sale  swallows  Fair  Rent,  it  must  be  remembered,  (I),  that  this  is  only 
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ten  sale  takes  place,  which  would  be  a  gradual  healthy  operation  quite 
liDlike  the  raising  the  rental  of  a  wliole  property;  and  (2)  that  the 
mouey  thus  invested  by  a  purchaser  in  the  interest  of  a  farm  is  often 
lying  idle  on  deposit  receipt  in  a  bank,  at  perhaps  2  per  cent.  Who 
•would  Dot  forego  something  for  the  luxury  of  indepeudcnce  and  the 
liberty  to  work?  No  Irish  tenant-farmer  would  think  more  of  the 
interest  thus  lost,  if  lost  it  is,  than  any  rich  man  would  think  of  the 
interest  on  the  price  of  a  hunter  or  a  picture,  the  cost  of  his  house  or 
the  adornment  of  his  demesne.  Why  should  the  farmer  alone  be  ex- 
pected to  figure  as  the  ideal  "capitalist^'  of  political  economy,  employing 
all  his  money  in  remunerative  investments? 

But,  even  if  the  epigram  were  practically  true,  I  should  still  support  the 
scheme,  for  the  reason  I  have  indicated  above.  The  danger  in  Ireland  at 
present  is  not  a  matter  of  political  economy,  it  is  a  grave  social  danger. 
However  much  the  tenant  rack-rents  himself,  no  social  danger  can  result, 
such  as  comes  of  rack-rents  imposed  by  the  landlord.  The  Devon  Commis- 
sion pointed  out  that  it  required  but  few  cases  of  such  a  kind  to  produce 
gencrnl  insecurity  in  the  country;  and  insecurity  has  in  these  later  days 
given  birth  to  fierce  indignation  and  burning  sense  of  wrong.  The  com- 
petition produced  by  Free  Sale  will  most  certainly  in  many  cases  be  ex- 
cessive, and  the  purchaser  may  sometimes  beggar  himself, but  the  landlord 
might  well  congratulate  himself  if  he  were  free  from  all  complicity  and 
odium.  I  said  that  the  purchaser  docs  not  always  beggar  himself.  In 
my  experience  the  purchaser  is  generally  a  man  of  enterprise  and  some 
capital,  and  sets  about  improving  at  once,  and  I  have  heard  the  same 
asserted  by  those  who  know  Ulster.  But  if  comiwtitiou  does  run  high, 
and  ridiculous  prices  are  paid,  the  people  must  learn  by  experience  that 
they  are  overreaching  themselves.  Moreover,  if  Free  Sale  were  general 
the  competition  would  not  be  so  keen.  I  believe  it  will  be  fouud, 
when  Lord  Bessborough's  Commission  reports,  that  what  has  broken 
down  tenant-right  in  Ulster  is  not  the  competition  of  purchasers,  but 
the  gradual  increase  of  rent  by  the  landlord,  which  eats  away  the  tenant's 
interest. 

Tlien  it  is  said  that  interference  with  contract  is  a  retrograde  step ; 
that  Sir  Henry  Maiue  has  defined  the  movement  of  progressive  societies 
to  be  firom  status  to  contract;  that  Ireland  having  set  her  hand  to  the 
plough  should  not  look  back,  and  that  she  should  follow  the  example  of 
England  and  Scotland, — free  contract,  fair  field,  and  no  favour.  It  is 
not  altogether  certain  that  English  and  Scotch  farmers  are  satisfied  with 
the  system  they  have  got;  and  it  is  well  known  that  landlords,  in  England 
at  any  rate,  find  it  rather  an  expensive  amusement  maintaining  their 
farms  in  full  working  order  I  have  said  above  that  I  believe  this 
system  has  rarely  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety  in  Ireland ;  nor,  unless 
ondrr  very  exceptional  circumstances  (snch  as  a  "Working  Landowner" 
dcvotiug  all  his  time,  great  energy,  ability,  special  knowledge,  and  last,  but 
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not  least,  very  unusual  sympathy  "with  the  people),  could  it  possibly  be 
remuueratiye.  Improvements  as  a  luxury  few  Irish  landlords  can  afford. 
But  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  landlord  doing  all  inaprovements  that 
free  contract  can  in  Ireland  be  free  from  danger.  We  have  constantly 
been  the  victims  of  English  theories,  the  legitimate  outcome  of  EngUah 
progress  and  experience  being  imposed  on  us  before  we  were  ready 
for  them.  This  is  often  maintained  in  the  case  of  trial  by  jury  and 
representative  institutions,  but  it  is  not  always  remembered  that  the 
same  has  been  done  again  and  again  with  the  Land  Laws  of  Ireland  until 
1870 ;  and  even  that  Act  cast  many  regretful  glances  to  pure  economic 
principles,  and  held  out  fond,  but  also  vain,  hopes  of  converting  the 
irrational  Celt.  Sir  H.  Maine  has  shown  with  his  usual  clearness  and 
force,  in  a  later  work  on  the  "  Early  History  of  Institutions,"  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  suspending  the  natural  development  of 
tribal  law  into  a  system  based  on  private  propei*ty  and  primogeniture^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  taking  place  in  Ireland,  and  of  imposing  the 
feudal  system  for  which  Ireland  was  not  then  ripe.  The  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  of  1860  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner  to  abolish  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  all  status  tenancies  and  assume  implicit  contract  in  all  casea, 
whether  there  were  any  express  contract  or  not.  Now  the  sad  truth 
must  be  told,  humiliating  as  it  may  sound,  that  we  are  not  yet  fit  for 
contract  pure  and  simple,  and  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  growth 
unnaturally,  instead  of  encouraging  it  to  spring  of  itself,  has  weakened 
rather  than  strengthened  the  bonds  of  society.  The  best  chance  I  can 
see  of  a  firm  and  stable  system  of  contract  arising,  is  by  contracts  in 
relation  to  land  developing  themselves  among  the  peasantry  themselves. 
When  contracts  between  man  and  man  in  that  class  are  secure,  there 
will  be  a  better  chance  of  contracts  between  class  and  class  obtaining  a 
footing.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that,  because  the  small  peasantry  of 
Belgium  and  France  are  not  protected  from  the  rigours  of  contracts  in 
the  hiring  of  land,  therefore  contract  should  reign  supreme  in  Ireland. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  contract  is  secure  in  those  countries,  and 
rack-rents,  in  many  cases,  paid  without  demur,  because  there  peasant 
is  letting  land  to  peasant,  and  there  arc  landlords,  tenants,  and 
peasant  proprietors,  all  belonging  to  the  same  class  and  living  side  by 
side.  Contract  let  us  aim  at  by  all  means ;  but  let  us  not  expect  a 
blossom  without  root,  cut  from  a  foreign  tree  and  stuck  in  the  ground, 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 

Again,  it  is  maintained  that  the  landlords  will  be  reduced  to  the 
position  of  mere  rent-chargers  on  their  propeities, — that  they  will  have 
no  farther  interest  in  the  country,  which  will  thus  be  deprived  of  the 
services  of  its  leisure,  intelligence,  and  wealth,  K  I  thought  this,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  a  word  to  say  for  the  three  Fs ;  for  if  that 
were  the  object,  if  the  landlonls'  pockets  alone  had  to  be  considered,  they 
would  unite  to  a  man  in  supporting  the  cry  forexpropriation,claimingfrt>m 
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tlie  British  Government  (what,  moreover^  must  injustice  be  conceded  to 
them]  full  compensation,  if  necessarj,  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
taxpayer,  whose  honour  is  pledged  to  protecting  their  interests. 
But  I  altogether  refuse  to  regard  the  landlord  as  a  mere  rent 
receiver,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  put  him  in  that  position ;  for  I 
do  not  advocate  either  fixed  rents  or  universal  and  periodic  valuation  of 
rents.  WTiat  I  support  is,  the  establishment  of  a  court  to  which  either 
landlord  or  tenant  can  appeal,  to  decide  all  cases  in  dispute,  including 
rent.  I  believe  this  would  affect  good  landlords  but  little,  who  would 
have  an  honourable  pride  in  keeping  out  of  the  court,  and  would 
remain,  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  and  in  the  diffusion  of  private 
benefits,  to  be  of  service  to  their  country.  If  landlords  were  in  the 
beginning  brought  into  court  by  vexatious  and  ill-founded  claims,  very 
few  decisions  would  suffice  to  check  such  a  tendency,  and  both  parties 
would  find  it  their  interest  to  settle  their  differences  quietly  between 
themselves.  Even  if  the  landlords  were  reduced  to  the  position  of 
rent-chargers,  by  some  such  scheme  as  Mr.  Charles  Russell's,  giving  the 
tenant  a  right  to  claim  a  perpetuity,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Russell  that  there 
are  many  inducements  to  keep  them  in  the  country  ;  iudeed,  I  believe, 
many  would  much  more  gladly  live  there,  if  they  were  relieved  from  the 
difficult  and  disagreeable  task  of  looking  for  money  from  those  who  are 
not  as  rich  as  themselves.  But  that  is  not  the  scheme  I  am  now  con- 
sidering, though  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  on  it  by-and-by.  The 
quest'  n  now  is  whether,  under  the  three  F's,  the  landlord's  position 
would  be  more  or  less  disagreeable  thau  it  is  now,  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  enormous  majority  of  cases  it  would  be  immensely  improved.  But 
here  I  must  admit  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  real  "  working  land- 
lord," even  though  Free  Sale  were  not  forced  upon  him,  would  find  his 
Dccupation  gone,  or  his  sphere  of  action  much  circumscribed.  And  in 
•ome  few  cases  the  loss  to  the  country  would  be  serious.  But  it  is  a 
system  of  paternal  Government,  which  can  only  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances  be  successful  or  beneficial  in  Ireland  in  these  latter  days. 
If  twenty-five  properties  could  be  shown  (out  of  Leiuster)  on  which 
during  the  last  thirty  years  the  landlords  have  mndc  all  the  permanent 
improvements,  without  getting  rid  of  the  native  population,  I  should 
admit  that  the  loss  to  the  country  of  the  practical  talents  of  such  land- 
lords was  perhaps  appreciable.   I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  found  five. 

Some  landlords,  or  their  advocates,  maintain  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity proved  for  any  change  at  all.  "With  such  persons  I  will  not  argue. 
It  is  impossible  to  prm^e  that  black  is  not  white.  And  1  entirely  decline 
to  listen  to,  or  recognize,  the  indictment  which  it  is  sought  to  draw, 
their  great  countryman  Edmund  Burke  notwithstanding,  against  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland. 

I  oomo  now  to  consider  the  objections  of  the  Land  League.  So  far 
as  I  have  seen,  they  practically  resolve  themselves  into  three. 
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(1.)  That  "  landlordism  "  is  not  hereby  rooted  out  of  the  land. 

(2.)  That  uo  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  court,  which  would  be 
constituted  and  selected  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord. 

(3.)  That  the  lawyers  and  other  professional  men  connected  with  the 
court  would  reap  the  chief  benefit.' 

As  to  the  first  objection^  if  '^  landlordism ''  means  the  bad  aspects 
and  arbitrary  powers  of  the  landlord,  1  believe  such  landlordism  would 
be  got  rid  of,  for  the  landlord  would  not  hare  the  power  either  of  eject- 
ing or  of  rack-renting,  and  the  tenant  would  be  particularly  independent 
so  long  as  he  paid  a  fair  rent.  But  if  "  landlordism  '*  means  the  exist- 
ence of  a  class  who  receive  rent,  the  scheme  I  advocate  certainly  would 
not  get  rid  of  them ;  nay,  it  is  specially  intended  to  preserve  them 
and  keep  them  in  the  country :  and,  what  is  more,  nothing  short  of  a 
complete  communistic  system  (which  has  not  been  avowed  as  the  object 
of  this  agitation)  can  bring  about  the  abolitiou  of  rent. 

Then  the  court,  it  is  said,  could  not  be  trusted.  All  human  institu- 
tions  must  have  their  failings,  and  even  the  eminent  men  who  win  their 
way  to  high  station  are  not  free  from  the  failings  and  errors  to  which 
all  men  are  liable.  But  if  one  thing  is  specially  remarkable  amid  the 
distraction  of  parties  and  the  division  of  classes  in  our  unfortunate 
country,  it  is  the  impartiality  and  discretion  which,  on  the  whole, 
characterize  the  Irisb  Bench.  Justice  is  highly  respected  and  appre- 
ciated in  Ireland,  except  in  time  of  violent  popular  excitement,  perhaps 
partly  because  the  national  character  is  too  apt  to  run  into  extremes 
itself.  And  I  have  heard  county  court  judges  say  that  their  decisions 
as  land  judges,  under  the  Act  of  1870,  were  received  with  remarkable 
confidence  and  loyalty.  Those  courts  had,  in  the  opinion  of  many  well 
qualified  to  decide,  too  heavy  a  burden  hiid  upon  them,  and  it  is  pretty 
generally  maintained  now,  that  these  courts  were  too  numerous  and  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  administer  a  law  where  so  much  discretion  was  left 
to  the  court.  But  the  Act  has  failed,  not  so  much  through  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  court,  as  from  the  insufficieut  protection  it  afforded  to  the 
occupiers,  especially  the  smaller  ones.  No  doubt  a  court  might  be 
created,  which  would  do  "  more  than  justice  "  to  the  tenant — for  instance, 
a  jury  of  farmers.  This  has  not  been  formally  demanded  by  the  Laud 
League,  and  if  justice  is  all  they  seek,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
a  Central  Ambulatory  Court,  strong,  independent,  and  duly  instructed, 
can  be  constituted,  which  would  give  confidence  to  all  parties.  I  should 
not  deiire  to  hare,  an  Irisli  landlord  upon  it,  but  neither  should  I 
object  to  having  n  tenant-farmer. 

The  third  objection  is  almost  too  frivolous  to  notice,  were  it  not  that 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  might  with  reason  complain  of  the  wiles  of 
the  legal  profession  in  tempting  the  igiiorunt  to  go  to  law.  Of  course 
all  possible  cure  should  be  taken  to  bring  justice  within  reach  of  the 
poorest  peasant,  and  to  put  rich  and  poor,  landlord  and  tenant,  on  a  per- 
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fcctly  equal  footiug.  Perhaps  something  might  be  done  in  this 
direction  by  mnking  the  court  free  of  cost,  except  iu  cases  of  frivolous 
and  vexatious  suits,  costs  being  despoaited  by  the  complainant  in  court, 
and  recoverable  by  him  unless  the  court  directed  otherwise.  But  the 
ideal  of  justice  without  law,  or  law  without  lawyers,  may  be  relegated 
to  Utopia  or  the  debating  societies  of  Christian  Young  Men^s  Asso- 
ciations. 

And  now  I  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  objections. 
On  certain  points,  such  as  interference  with  contract  and  economic 
laws,  I  have  already  dealt  with  what  are  really  scientific  objections, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  landlord  advocates. 

But  there  are  certain  other  criticisms  that  spring  direct  from  the 
radical  source  of  Land  Law  Reform.  The  advocates  of  "  Free  Land  " 
aim  not  only  at  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  but  also  at 
the  simplification  of  titles  and  transfer,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  all 
obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  laud  in  absolute  property  in  any  propor- 
tion that  may  suit  individual  tastes,  agricultural,  or  other  requirements. 
They  object  to  the  multiplication  of  interests  and  estates  in  the  land, 
and  repudiate  all  notions  of  copartnership,  between  landlord  and  tenant 
aa  likely  to  introduce  complication  and  to  impede  I'rec  Trade.  The 
system,  theysay,  now  sought  to  be  established  would  be  analogous  to 
the  copyhold  system  which  grew  up  in  England,  but  which  was  found  to 
be  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient  that  strong  measures  were  at  last 
taken  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  true,  and  I 
ahould  strongly  dnprecatc  auy  measure  being  passed  affecting  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  which  would  operate  against  general 
Land  Reform.  No  Land  Bill  would  be  satisfactory  without  a  con- 
siderable extensiou  of  the  Bright  clauses  for  facilitating  the  purchase  of 
their  holdings  by  the  tenants ;  and  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
good  results  expected  from  their  operation,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
UGce»sary  to  make  titles  easy  of  registration  (and  probably  even  to 
make  registration  compulsory),  and  transfer  expeditious  and  cheap.  But 
everyone  acquainted  with  the  country  knows  that  no  such  facilities 
(uolcss  the  tenant  is  to  have  a  large  bonus  conferred  on  him  out  of  the 
pocket  either  of  the  Irish  landlord  or  of  the  British  tax-payer)  can  have 
any  large  application  immediately,  and  therefore  it  is  that  for  the 
ouormouB  majority — who  will  surely  be  outside  the  Bright  clauses — the 
most  practical  means  of  protection  must  be  found,  involving  the  least 
violent  change.  And  though  very  far  from  being  an  ideal  system,  the 
three  F's  appear  to  me  to  afl'ord  such  a  solution.  Copyhold  tenure  was 
an  advance  ui)on  villeinage,  and  I  should  hope  that  a  provision  might 
be  contained  in  the  Land  Bill  fur  the  gradual  acquisition  by  the  tenant 
holding  under  the  three  F's,  of  the  absolute  fee-simple  of  his  holding, 
which  %ronld  free  the  laud  from  all  complications  of  title. 

The  anccrtainty  attending  the  revising  of  rent  is  another  objection 
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which  is  theoretically  strong.  It  is  the  chief  reason  advanced  oy 
Mr.  Charles  Ra«!sell  for  the  main  point  of  his  scheme,  the  fixing  tbc 
rent  once  and  for  even  This  idea  doubtless  has  considerable  attraction, 
and  has  also  been  advocated  for  many  years  by  an  extensive  Irish  land- 
owner, Mr.  Edward  O'Brien,  and  a  distinguished  Irish  Queen's  Counsel, 
Mr.  John  0*Haganj  who  was  for  some  years  a  county  court  judge 
administering  the  Land  Acrt  of  1870.  These  two  gentlcineu  fairly  face 
the  question  of  **"  unearned  increment/'  and  propose  that  the  tenant 
should  pay  for  the  poa?ible  "unearned  increment"  a  fine  of  three  or 
four  years'  rent.  But  Mr.  Russell,  though  he  alludes  to  the  possibility 
of  a  rise  in  value  of  the  land,  does  not  very  clearly  explain  whether 
the  landlord  is  to  be  paid  for  this  in  all  cases  ;  aud  one  rather  gathers 
that  his  notion  is  that  where  an  increment  can  be  proved  to  be  likely 
the  fixed  rent  should  be  increased,  but  that  where  it  is  only  a  vague 
possibility,  founded  on  history  and  theories  of  political  economy,  the 
rent  should  be  fixed  for  ever  at  the  present  fair  value,  without  the 
landlord  getting  any  fine.  Such  a  proposal  is  hardly  likely  to  find 
favour  even  with  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  If  it  wore  proposed 
by  Government,  it  would  scarcely  be  a  matter  for  surprise  if  the  land- 
lords fairly  joined  in  Mr.  Parnell's  cry  for  expropriation,  insisting, 
however,  on  the  full  value  of  their  proimrty.  If  the  tenant  were  either 
to  pay  a  fine,  or,  still  more,  if  he  had,  under  Mr.  Russell's  scheme,  to 
pay  an  increased  rent  for  a  fee-farm  grant,  I  doubt  if  the  offer  would 
be  accepted  to  any  extent,  unless  part  of  the  fine  were  advanced  by 
Government,  as  has  been  proposed  by  some ;  otherwise  the  Bright 
clauses  would  probably  attract  many  more  of  the  thrifty  men.  I 
confess,  however,  that  there  is  one  objection  to  a  fixed  rent,  unless  it 
is  fined  down  to  considerably  below  the  present  value,  which  is  to  my 
mind  very  serious.  It  is  the  possibility  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  land. 
American  competition  has  seriously  affected  the  value  of  wheat  land  in 
England  of  late — it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  permanent  reduction 
may  not  be  the  result.  Foreign  competition  may  affect  in  like  manner 
the  price  of  butter  and  beef.  And  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what 
may  be  the  resultant  value  of  land  produced  by  the  forces  of  science, 
agricultural  skill,  and  movements  of  population  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  In  the  face  of  such  possibilities  it  appears  desirable  to  retain 
elasticity  where  iKfssible,  ns  "  certainty  '^  may  be  dangerous  to  society, 
if  it  becomes  certainty  of  ruin  to  a  large  class  of  the  community. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  what  is  really  the  kernel  of  the  whole  question— 
the  difficulty  of  defining  what  is  a  "  fair  rent,'*  and  of  ascertaining  it  in^— 
particular  cases.  Of  the  art  of  the  valuer  I  have  no  sort  of  kuowledgej^H 
and  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  discuss  at  length  the  proa  and  cons. 
But  many  arts  on  which  society  ia  depciulcnt  are  utterly  mysterious  to 
the  outside  public,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  often  asserted^  and  by  high 
authorities,  that  the  cursory  inspection  of  a  professional  valuer  from 
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a  much  more  serious  aspect ;  that  a  Labour  League  is  now  in  eristenca 
and  strongly  supported^  though  as  yet  inarticulate ;  that  as  far  as  deser 
goes  the  labourers  may  compare  favourably  with  any  class  in  the  country 
and  that  on  prudential  grounds  alone  it  would  be  far  from  safe  to  over 
look  their  interests. 

In  fact;  a  question  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  whole  coontr 
cannot  be  considered  in  the  interest  of  one  class  alone,  or  to  the  exclusioi 
of  one  class.  It  is  only  by  a  statesmanlike  measure  of  truly  national 
breadth,  depth,  and  height  that  the  distracted  land  can  be  saved  fron 
still  more  grievous  consequences. 

MONTEACLE. 


THE   MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  GEORGE 

ELIOT. 


THERE  is,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  fine  passage 
on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  in  which  he  compares  Lis  feelings  on 
receiving  the  intelligence  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  launch  of  a 
three-decker.  The  space  suddenly  left  vacant,  he  says,  had  in  each 
case  impressed  his  imagination  more  than  the  object  by  which  it  had 
previously  been  filled.  In  truth,  the  remark  might  be  applied  to  the 
hlanks  leil  by  those  who  filled  no  extensive  space  in  the  minds,  perhaps 
not  even  in  the  hearts,  of  tbeir  contemporaries.  We  are  surprised  to 
find  when  they  are  gone  how  large  it  is.  And  possibly,  indeed,  this 
may  be  felt  more  true  of  ordinary  beings  than  of  the  "  large-brained 
woman  and  large-hearted  man  "  (to  adopt  Mrs.  Browning's  description 
of  the  only  woman  who  seems  to  us  entirely  her  intellectual  equal) 
whose  departure  has  recalled  the  simile.  We  do  not  believe  any 
genius  ever  received  more  contemporaneous  recognition.  Still  itistruc 
that  Death  in  her  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  reveals  to  us  the  large 
space  she  occupied  in  our  attention.  She  has  left  no  successor.  Except 
in  the  sense  that  every  source  of  interest  tends  to  replace  every  other, 
there  is  no  one  to  take  up  any  part  of  her  inheritance.  What  other 
writer  of  fiction,  for  instance,  could  have  been  cited  by  a  lecturer  on 
ethics,  as  she  was  by  Mr.  Maurice  at  Cambridge  ?  Imagine  Lovelace 
the  object  of  that  kind  of  analysis  which,  on  the  occasion  we  refer  to,  a 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  applied  to  Tito  I  Yet  "  Clarissa  "  is  quite  as 
seriously  moral  a  work  as  •'  Ilomola."  It  is  no  mean  genius  which  is  thus 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  side  of  Tito's  creator.  When  such  a  spirit 
puses  from  among  us,  the  attempt  to  estimate  our  loss — or,  from 
another  point  of  view,  our  gain,  never  so  distinctly  perceived  as  in  the 
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moment  of  loss — may  be  made  from  many  sides.  What  rank  in  the 
great  hierarchy  will  be  assigned  to  George  Eliot  by  those  whose  opiniouy 
sifted  irom  all  that  is  ephcmei'a],  will  remain  the  unassailable  verdict 
of  huraanitVj  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  inquire.  We 
would  make  an  attempt  which  is  at  once  more  important  and  less 
difiiicuUj — we  would  endeavour  to  give  some  contribution  towards  a 
judgment  on  her  moral  influence.  Unquestionably  she  was  one  who 
largely  moulded  the  aspirations  of  her  readers.  What  shape  did  she 
give  them  ?  In  what  respects  is  it  different  with  them  from  wliat  it 
would  have  been  if  she  had  never  written  a  line  ? 

The  critic  cannot  flatter  himself  tliat  he  opens  an  original  line  of 
thought  in  putting  these  questions.  Ever  since  she  began  to  write^  the 
reviews  and  magazines  have  been  full  of  attempts  to  answer  them,  and 
it  happens  that  the  only  criticism  which  we  have  heard  mentioned  as 
giving  her  pleasure  was  a  little  posthumous  essayj  published  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood^  which  was  altogether  devoted  to  this  problem.  She  seems 
to  us,  indeed,  a  standing  refutation  of  a  very  banal  judgment  (repeated, 
however,  since  her  death)  on  the  moral  clement  in  literature.  It  is 
often  said,  and  perhaps  still  ofteuer  assumed,  that  a  work  of  ai-t  must 
stand  the  lower  for  a  serious  mural  purpose.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  illustrations  of  such  an  argument*  To  speak  of  the  moral 
element  in  Shakspcarc  would  be  like  speaking  of  the  moral  element 
in  life  itself.  You  will  find  it  here  and  there, — a  moral  might  be  attached 
to  some  of  his  plays  almost  as  readily  as  to  a  fable  of  jEsop.  But 
there  are  parts  of  actual  life  of  which  we  might  say  the  same.  There 
arc  glimpses  of  moral  purpose  in  all  history  and  all  individual  experience; 
but  we  shall  find  at  least  as  much  iu  both  of  what  bewilders  the 
moral  sense  as  of  what  enlightens  it.  Tlunk,  for  inslaucc,  how  a 
writer  with  a  moral  purpose  would  have  concluded  the  history  of 
Sulla.  History  alone  could  have  dared  to  tell  us  of  a  peaceful  end  to 
such  a  life  as  his,  and  History  again  and  again  repeats  the  dcBoncc  to 
our  moral  sense.  Biography,  too,  if  it  could  be  perfectly  unreserved, 
would  do  likewLsCj  on  its  small  scale.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  recog* 
uizing,  in  a  large  part  of  life,  not  only  a  series  of  events  which,  takeu 
alone,  would  have  no  guidance  for  the  moral  sense,  but  even  a  scries  of 
feelings.  We  have  striven  long  and  dutifully  in  a  particular  direction, 
and  the  result  has  been  litter  failure  Ihere,  and  some  mistake  elsewhere, 
for  to  work  hard  in  one  part  of  life  means  generally  to  let  something 
slip  in  another  region.  We  have  made  a  great  sacrifice,  and  it  seenu 
utterly  wasted.  Or  the  perple-xity  may  be  the  other  way.  Wc  have 
clutched  some  good  lawlessly,  and  foiuid  it  abidingly  precious.  We 
have  done  a  mean  thing,  and  sucked  strength  out  of  \U  Wc  suppose 
there  is  no  one  who  has  not  often  had  to  remind  himself,  in  reviewing 
his  own  life  or  that  of  othere,  of  those  profound  words,  '*  Let  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together  until  the  harvest/'  So  far  ks  history 
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or  Actioa   is  a  record   of  thi«    kind  of  experience  it  cannot  be  called 
moral.     And  unquestionably  the  unmoral  world  claims  a  large  half  of 
Utf^mtore.       ShakHpcare    and   Scottj    though    they    do    not    crcr,    wc 
think,  mirror  the   be^rildering   problems    of  history  (for  these,  we  feel, 
are  hanlLy  dramatic  subjects,  and  such   a  drama  as    Shelley's  "  Cenci  " 
Beenu  to  na  an  illustration,  not  a  confutation  of  the  fact),  yet  are  full 
of  a  like  impartiality  between  good  and  evil.      For  instance,  Henry  V. 
ifl  painted  as  a  fine  chivalrous  character,  full  of  noble  impulse,  the  ideal 
of  a  soldier.     And  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  to  us,  just  tiS  it  would 
be  in  reality,  that  he  has  left  an  old   friend — guilty,  indeed,  of  license 
and  immorality,  but  not  of  anything  criminal,  or  of  anything  in  which 
his  royal  master  had  not  shared — to  die  of  a  broken  heart.     Does  Shak- 
speare  mean  this  as  a  great  blemish  on  the  character  of  his  kingly  hero? 
The  question  is  idle.     For  our  own   part,  we  do  not   believe   a   nature 
strongly  imbaed  with  moral  sympathy  could  have  painted  this   without 
giving  some  sign  of  disapprobation.   But  we  readily  confess  that,  in  look- 
ing at  it  in  this  way,  we  quit  the  right  point  of  view  for  judging  of  Shak- 
spesK.     Such   actions  as  this  arc  conceived,  not  as  either  moral  or 
immoral,  but  as  naptral.     And,  so  far   as  such  a   spirit  as  this  i)rc- 
dominatcB  in  any  writings,  the   writer   can    hardly  be   said  to  exert  a 
moral  influence.     The  influence  by  which  sympathy   is  widened  and 
varied  mav  l»c  called  moral  in  a  certain  sense,  but  this  use  of  the  word 
is  an  instance  of  that  tendency  to  make  an  epithet  descriptive  of  one 
good  thing  describe  all  good  things,  which  seems  to  us  one  of  the  com- 
monest  sources   of  intellectual  confusion.      A   great  writer  may  be 
entirely  moral  in  this  sense,  he  may  take  the  reader  into  a  healthy  moral 
atmosphere   without  stimulating,  perhaps   even  while  somewhat  dead- 
ening, the  judgment  of  right  and  wrong.     This  might  be  said  of  Scott. 
His  influence  is  moral  only  as  tlxe  influence   of  Nature  is  moral.      It 
refreshes  the  spirit  as  a  lonely  stroll  by  the  sea-shore,  as  a  gallop  on  a 
spirited  hoTHc,  as  a  laugh  from  a  child.      Everything  healthful  is  encou- 
raged by  it,  but  it  holds  in  solution  no  distinctly  moral  truth.    It  can- 
not be  deuied  that   there    is   a    certain    refreshment,  a    certain   repose, 
in  literature,  which  is  in  this  sense  unmoral.       No  faculty  more  needs 
rest    thau   that    which    takes    cognizance    of  the    distinction    between 
right  and  wrong  ;  and   the  literature   which  provides  exercise  for  the 
remainder  of  our  being  is  helpful  and  raluable,  not  only  to  the  part  of 
the  nature  exercised  by  it  but  to  the  moral  judgment  itself.    So  much  wc 
would  concede  to  the  ordinary  depreciation  of  moral  purpose  in  litera- 
ture.    It  does  not   characterize  some  of  the  greatest   literary  creators, 
and  the  literature  which  it  does  not  characterize  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 
So  much   we  would   concede,   but   no  more.       A  distiuctlv   moral 
purpose  is  to  be  found   in  some  works   that  share  the   immortality  of 
"  ll&mlot''   and   of   **  Macbeth."     It  seems  to   us   true  of  the  great 
tDcnonaJs    of   the    Attic    stage.      Of  course    we    do   not   mean    that 
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the  leftson  of  Sophocles  and  j^schylus  cau  be  distilled  into  a  neat 
motto ;  but  they  are  moral  iu  this  sense,  that  the  events  and 
characters  depicted  by  them  present  to  the  reader's  mind  thoughts 
vrhich  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  consciencej  and  affect  the  reader 
(or  rather,  to  take  the  true  point  of  view,  the  spectator)  as  an  cxprcs- 
siou  of  sympathy  or  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  their  author.  And 
they  do  not  only  present  this  element  as  it  is  in  Shakspeare, 
interrupted  and  checkered  by  a  sort  of  careless  impartiality, — ai  in 
the  way  Henry's  desertion  of  Falstaif  is  told, — but  they  give  it  pure. 
They  make  us  feel  that  every  step  they  follow  has  a  certain  moral 
direction.  We  are,  at  every  development  in  the  drama,  led  nearer 
to  a  moral  goal.  There  is  no  mere  play  of  life  and  character.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  many  poets  who,  though  standing  lower 
in  the  scale,  yet  occupy  no  mean  place  in  it.  Byron  owes  a  large  part 
of  his  force  to  being  distinctively  the  poet  of  the  conscience.  Shelley 
is,  above  all,  a  protestant  against  tyranny.  If  we  quitted  the  heights 
of  literature  we  could  add  many  names  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
given  us  their  l)cst  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist,  and  whose  works 
are  yet  filled  with  a  moral  atmosphere.  In  literature,  as  elsewhere,  many 
are  called  and  icw  chosen  ;  and  not  a  few  failures  may  be  reckoned  here, 
as  elsewhere,  but  the  failure  is  not  in  the  aim. 

That  the  great  name  of  George  Kliot  must  be  added  to  the 
list  will  not,  we  presume,  be  disputed  by  any  one.  There  is  nothing 
impartial  about  her  genius.  It  is  the  claim  of  her  countless  admirers, 
and  the  indictment  of  her  few  mere  critics,  tliat  she  is  a  moral  teacher, 
not  merely  as  every  true  artist  is  a  moral  teacher,  but  as  are  those  whose 
delineations  are  coloured  by  sympathy,  and  shadowed  by  disapproval. 
Indeed,  a  large  part  of  her  immense  popularity  is  traceable  to  the  didactic 
element  in  her  works.  It  is  a  mistake,  though  a  very  common  one, 
to  suppose  that  preaching  is  a  form  of  utterance  unpopular  with  the 
hearer.  We  believe  a  good  actor  docs  not  acquire  an  audience  so 
readily  as  a  good  preacher.  Didactic  fiction  we  consider  the  most 
popular  form  of  literature  j  and  that  a  first*rate  genius  should  take  it 
in  hand  in  our  day  has  been  a  piece  of  extraordinary  good  fortune  for 
that  mass  of  intelligent  mediocrity  which  supplies  the  staple  of  ordinary 
readers.  In  reading  her  books,  that  numerous  class  which  hankers  after 
originaUty  found  two  of  the  strongest  literary  tastes  gratified  at  once 
— tlie  liveliest  fiction  held  in  solution  by  the  most  eloquent  preaching.  The 
latter  element  cau  be  ignored  by  no  one.  No  preacher  of  our  day,  we 
believe,  has  done  so  much  to  mould  the  moral  aspirations  of  her 
contemporaries  as  she  has,  for  none  other  had  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  ])OWL'r.  In  losing  her  we  have  lost  the  common  interest  of 
the  intellectual  ranks  most  widely  separated.  She  had  a  voice  to  roach 
the  many  and  words  to  arrest  the  few.  She  afibrdcd  the  liveliest  enter- 
laiument  to  the  ordinary  novel-reader  and   the  deepest  speculatiuu  to 
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many  who  never  looked  into  another  novel.      Her  influence  was  as  wide 
as  it  waa  profuuad. 

This  attempt  at  au  appreciation  of  her  influence  is  made  by  one  in 
whom,  to  the  influence  felt  by  the  many,  was  added  the  enlightening 
power  of  such  an  acquaintance  as  any  of  them  might  have  gained,  had 
chance  thrown  it  in  their  way;  and  the  criticism  which  follows  embodies 
reminiscences,  which  as  they  were  not  associated  with  the  gratifying  mark 
of  peculiar  confidence,  so  they  are  not  entangled  by  anything  that  has  to 
be  sifted  away  before  they  can  be  shared  by  the  public.  So  much  the 
more  are  they  characteristic  of  what  waa  best  in  Geoi^e  Eliot.  For  in 
reviewing  the  whole  impression  thus  made  on  the  mind,  and  seeking 
ont  first,  as  is  fitting  and  natural,  its  legacy  of  gratitude,  we  would  fix 
on  the  wonderful  degree  to  which  she  has  lighted  up  the  life  of  common- 
place, un  heroic  humanity.  If  to  any  of  her  admirers  we  seem  to  lower 
her  place  in  literature  by  representing  it  as  something  that  all  could  ap- 
preciate, such  a  feeling  would  have  found  no  sympathy  from  her.  There 
was  no  taint  of  intellectual  aristocracy  in  her  sympathies.  She  once 
said,  in  referring  to  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  England,  that  the  musician's 
power  to  move  the  crowd  with  a  visible  thrill  of  enthusiasm  would  have 
been  the  object  of  her  aspiration,  had  she  been  allowed  her  choice  of 
the  form  hei*  genius  might  have  taken.  The  yearning  seenit^d  au  ex- 
pression of  that  respectfulness  for  ordinary  mankind  which  embodied 
itself  in  portraiture  that  all  could  appreciate.  Nothing  recurs  more 
emphatically  to  the  memory  which  seeks  to  gather  up  its  records  of  her, 
than  her  vehement  recoil  from  that  spirit  which  identifies  M'hat  is  ex* 
ceilcnt  with  what  is  exceptional.  The  sacredncss  of  humdrum  work  wa^ 
one  of  the  strongest  convictions,  bearing  on  practical  life,  which  she  ever 
thus  exj)rcssed,  and  it  must  have  been  a  large  dcducti(m  from  the  happi- 
ness  of  her  fame  that  it  so  often  imposed  on  her  (in  common,  wc  presume, 
with  all  jiersons  of  genius)  the  duty  of  checking  the  aspirations  of  tiiat 
large  mass  of  average  mankind  that  seeks  an  escape  from  the  vocation 
which  she  felt  so  lofty  a  one.  This  spirit  finds  fuller  expression  in  her 
works,  wc  believe,  than  in  those  of  any  other  great  writer  of  fiction.  Al- 
most all  her  most  loving  creations  are  of  those  men  and  women  who 
would  not,  in  actual  life,  be  marked  ofi*  from  the  crowd  by  any  command- 
ing gifts  of  intellect  or  character.  She  seems  to  us  either  never  to  have 
attempted  to  j)ortray  such  an  exceptional  being  or  to  have  failed  in  doing 
so.  No  sketch  of  hers  seems  to  us  so  shadowy,  so  unrememberable, 
aa  that  of  the  ideal  Jew  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  impressive 
person  in  the  fiction  where  he  figures,  and  next  in  dimness  and 
lifeie«sQess  we  should  place  that  portrait  which  ought  to  have  occu- 
pied the  very  focus  of  her  artistic  power — Savonarola.  The  world, 
perhaps,  has  not  lost  so  much  by  her  failure  to  carry  out  a  plan 
ouce  named  to  the  writer — to  give  the  world  an  ideal  portrait  of  an 
actaal    character  in  history,  whom  she  did   not   name,  but  to  whom 
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fthe  allurled  as  an  object  of  possible  reverence  tiuminglcd  witli  disap- 
pointment— as  by  some  possible  successor  of  Mrs.  Poyseror  Caleb  Garth. 
The  sketch  of  Zarca seems  to  us,  it  is  true,  one  of  her  very  finest  creations, 
and  unquestionably  it  is  that  of  on  exceptional  and  aspiring  being.  Still, 
her  brightest  colouring,  on  the  whole,  is  kept  for  the  sim]>lc  homely  beings 
who  seek  to  get  honestly  through  the  day^s  work  and  make  those 
they  love  happy.  Her  genius  is  always  most  characteristically  exercised 
in  discovering^  the  pathos  and  grandeur  that  lie  hid  in  average  humanity. 
The  writer  ouce  felt  vividly  how,  even  among  her  peers,  what  she  most 
valued  was  that  which  they  shared  with  average  humanity,  on  hearing 
her  say  of  one  of  her  few  contemporaries  whose  genius  was  equal  to  ber 
own,  "/  always  think  of  him  as  the  husband  of  the  dead  wife."  The 
distinction  of  eminent  powers  paled  in  her  eyes  before  that  of  a  faithful 
love — profound,  indeed,  and  deathless,  but  not  in  this  respect  superior  to 
many  a  one  that  lurks  behind  the  curtain  of  utter  dumbness,  or  eveu 
of  trite  words  and  humdrum  rcflectioua.  In  many  ways  the  speech 
recurs  as  especially  characteristic  of  her,  but  most  of  all  for  the  prece- 
dence which  it  gives  the  ordinary  human  bonds  beyond  all  that  is  given  to 
the  tlitc  of  mankind.  We  can  recall  no  other  writer  who,  with  the  needful 
power,  has  taken  so  little  pains  to  depict  the  life  of  genius.  Both  the 
sister  spirits  we  should  place  by  her  side,  for  instance,  have  spent  their 
most  elaborate  efforts  in  depicting  a  woman  of  genius,  but  '*  Aurora 
Leigh"  and  "  Consuelo"  have  no  peudaut  in  the  gallery  of  George  Eliot 
(for  the  exquisite  sketch  of  "  Armgart "  seems  to  us  too  slight  to  be 
called  one).  We  do  not  name  this  as  any  deficieucy  in  her  works ;  it 
seems  to  us,  indeed,  that  art  is  not  altogether  a  favourable  subject  for 
itself.  But  we  note  it  neither  for  praise  nor  blame  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  but  as  an  important  indication  of  the  nature  of  her  moral 
sympathies.  They  were  rich  and  various,  and  no  defining  limits  could 
be  pointed  out  which  would  not  probably  suggest  many  exceptions ;  we 
have  mentioned  one,  but  on  the  whole  they  appear  to  us  to  embody  all 
that  is  best,  all  that  is  pure,  in  the  ideal  of  Democracy. 

We  pay  a  great  tribute  to  any  writer  of  such  powers  as  hers,  in  saying 
that  her  teaching  impresses  on  the  mind  the  excelleuce  of  patient  work, 
of  simple  duty,  of  cheerful  unselfishness.  So  great  that  we  can  allow 
that  she  failed  to  inspire  equal  sympathy  with  aspiration,  that  she  painted 
reverence — sometimes  consciously  and  sometimes,  it  seems  to  us,  without 
intending  it — as  generally  mistaken,  and  still  feci  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
her  immense.  In  a  world  where  restless  vanity  is  so  active,  and  where  we 
are  all,  more  or  less,  tempted  into  the  scramble  for  pre-eminence,  we 
owe  much  to  one  who  taught  us,  in  unforgettable  words,  to  prize  the 
lowly  path  of  obscure  duty.  In  words,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  for,  iu 
recalling  her  life,  tlic  recollection  of  what  looks  like  a  claim  cither  to 
eiccptioual  immunity  from  the  laws  that  bind  ordinary  human  l>ciugs, 
or  else  to  an  exceptional  right  to  form  a  judgment  on  their  scope, 
forces   itself  on   the  memory'.      But  no   plodding  moralist  could   Lave 
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more  abhorred  such  a  claim  than  she  did.  On  one  occasion  she 
expressed,  almost  with  indignation,  her  sense  of  the  evil  of  a  doctrine 
which  compounded  for  mora!  deficiency  in  consideration  of  intel- 
lectual wealthi  and  her  hearer  failed  to  make  her  concede  even 
that  amount  of  truth  in  it  which  surely  no  deliberate  view  of  human 
diflBculties  and  limitations  could  ultimately  withhold^  and  which  seems  to 
us  illustrated  by  her  own  life.  She  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  English  public  opinion,  in  its  idolatry  of  her,  left  in  abey- 
ance some  of  its  most  cherished  principles ;  but  her  reverence  fur  human 
bonds  and  her  abhorrence  of  a  self-pleasing  choice  as  against  a  dutiful 
loyalty  have  been  set  forth  with  such  eloquent  conviction  and  varied  force 
of  illustration  in  her  books  that  we  believe  the  testimony  has  outweighed 
even  the  counteraction  of  what  was  adverse  to  it  in  her  own  career.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  whose  words  are  mightier  than  their  actions. 

And  how  much  in  her  demeanour,  her  personal  aspect,  repeated  the 
lesson  of  her  books  I  Not  quite  all,  but  almost  all  that  one  memory, 
at  all  events,  can  gather  up  from  the  past.  From  one  point  of  new 
she  appeared  as  the  humblest  of  human  beings.    "  Do  not,  pray,  think 

that   I  would  dream  of  comparing  myself  to  "  she  once    said, 

with  unquestionable  earnestness,  mentioning  an  author  whom  most 
people  would  consider  as  infinitely  her  inferior.  And  the  slow  carefiil 
articulation  and  low  voice  suggested,  at  times,  something  almost 
like  diffidence.  Nevertheless,  mingled  with  this  diffidence  was  a  great 
consciousness  of  power,  and  one  sometimes  felt  with  her  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  royalty,  while  of  course  there  were  moments  when  one  felt 
that  exalted  genius  has  some  temptations  in  common  with  exalted  rank. 
But  they  wcjc  only  moments.  How  strong  was  the  current  of  her 
sympathy  in  the  direction  of  all  humble  effort,  how  reluctantly  she 
checked  presumption  1  Possibly  she  may  sometimes  have  had  to 
reproach  herself  with  failing  to  check  it.  Surely  the  most  ordinary 
and  unintercsling  of  her  friends  must  feel  that  had  they  known  nothing 
of  her  but  her  rapid  insight  into  and  quick  response  to  their  inmost 
feclingn  she  would  still  have  been  a  memorable  personality  to  them. 
This  sympathy  was  extended  to  the  sorrows  most  unlike  anything  she 
could  ever  by  any  possibility  have  known — the  failures  of  life  obtained 
MM  iBXge  a  share  of  her  compassion  as  its  sorrows.  A  "sfriter  in  the 
Spectator  has  noted,  as  a  sign  of  the  greatness  of  her  dramatic  genius, 
that  she  portrayed  the  characters  most  unlike  her  own  with  the  utmost 
intellectual  sympathy.  We  should  hardly  have  singled  out  this  power 
for  special  notice — it  surely  takes  the  minimum  of  dramatic  power  to 
bring  out  the  enjoyment  that  all  feel  in  characters  unlike  their  own — 
bat  certainly  the  remark  sets  one  on  the  trace  of  what  was  felt 
remarkable  in  personal  interconrsc  with  her.  It  was  not  only  thoso 
whose  experience  contained  some  germ  of  instruction  for  the  dramatic 
painter  who  felt  the   full  glow  of  her  sympathy.     It  was  granted  in 
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unstinted  measure  to  tbose  who  could  not  give  in  return  even  tLc  con- 
tribution by  which  an  imagination  is  enriched,  DouhtJcss  she  wa* 
heset  by  many  appeals  for  encouragemeut  and  guidaDce,  and  hev 
response  was  necessarily  brief.  But  it  was  not  contemptuous  or 
impatient,  even  where  it  must  hare  been  reluctant.  Her  inherent 
respect  for  average  humanity  made  itself  feltj  perhaps  somewhat  eiEag- 
geratcd,  where  it  was  the  only  respect  she  could  feel.  Few  know  liow 
much  is  meant  in  saying  this.  Tlicrc  arc  not  many  from  whom  wc 
could  bear  the  humiliation  of  confronting  mere  respect  for  the  humanity 
in  each  one  of  us,  apart  from  all  that  is  personal.  Wc  pay  almost  as 
much  of  her  heart  as  has  ever  been  said  of  her  genius  when  wc  say 
that  this  was  possible  with  her. 

Her  aspirations  to  become  a  permanent  source  of  joy  and  peace  ta 
mankind  have  been  set  forth  in  lines  which,  although  they  seem  to 
us  rather  fine  rhetoric  than  poetry^  have  already  become  almost  classic 
The  wish  to  console  and  cheer  was  indeed  rooted  in  the  most  vital 
part  of  her  nature.  The  writer  remembers  her  asking  a  person  whose 
society  gave  her  no  pleasure,  and  who  was  uut  unlikely  to  have  abused 
the  position  thus  accorded,  to  come  to  her  at  any  time  that  her  society 
might  be  felt  as  consolatory,  at  a  time  of  trouble.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  she  spoke  of  the  sense  of  a  load  of  possible  achievement 
threatened  by  the  shortening  span  of  life  with  a  deep  sadness  which, 
in  recalling  the  conversation,  seems  like  a  prophecy.  Any  one  who 
kuows  the  wonderful  uuselfishness  in  the  offer  will  feel  that  we  could 
hardly  give  a  more  con\incing  example  of  her  strong  impulse  towards 
*'  binding  up  the  broken  in  heart.^'  And  yet  none  of  these  recollections 
recurs  to  the  present  writer  with  such  a  rush  of  pathos  as  a  few  words 
that  any  one  might  have  spoken,  describing  what  she  felt  in  disregarding 
au  appeal  for  alms  in  tlie  street.  She  was  much  distressed,  and  (if  the 
writer  may  judge  from  very  slight  indications)  much  surprised  to  hear 
her  works^allcd  depressing.  She  almost  invariably^  we  believe,  avoided 
reading  any  notices  of  them  ;  but  her  rule  could  not  have  been  quite 
invariable,  for  we  recall  a  quaint  and  pathetic  little  outburst  of  dis- 
appointment that  the  result  of  perusing  her  works  should  produce  on 
some  critic  or  other  "  a  tendency  towards  black  despair"  (or  some  such 
expression,  which^  if  our  memory  serves,  she  quoted  with  a  touch  of 
humorous  exaggeration).  Perhaps  we  shall  appear  merely  to  echo  the 
judgment  of  this  critic  when  we  give  it  as  a  record  of  the  impression 
she  produced  that  one  of  the  greatest  duties  of  life  was  that  of  resigna- 
tion. Nothing  in  the  intercourse  here  recalled  was  more  impressive,  as 
exhibiting  the  power  of  feelings  to  survive  the  convictions  which  gave 
them  birtli,  than  the  earnestness  with  which  she  dwelt  on  this  as  the 
great  and  real  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  life.  One  instance  in  which 
she  appeared  to  spply  it  to  herscJf>  in  speaking  of  the  short  span  of  lifa 
that  lay  before  her,  and   the  large  amoont  of  achievement  that   must 
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be  kid  aside  as  impossible   to  compress  into  it,  has  been  mentioned — 
and  the   sad  gentle  tones  in  -which  the  word  resignatmt  was  on  that 
occasion  uttered,  still  vibrate  on  the  car.     Strange,  that  it   should  be 
thoueht   possible  to  transfer  all  that  belongs  to  allegiance  to  the  Will 
that  ordains  onr   fate  except  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  Will ! 
StiJ]  more  wonderful  tliat  the  imagination  of  genius  did  actually  achieve 
thin  transference   to   some  extent.     The  prudent  husbandry  of  desire, 
the  lelf-control  that   guards  all  openings  for  the  escape  of  that  moral 
energy  which   wastes   itself   in    regret,  may   be    as    complete   as    the 
obedience  of  spirit  that  bows  before  a  holy  Will.     We  believe,  indeed, 
that  this  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  may  be  far  more  complete  than 
resignation,  for  it   is   hanl   to  creatures  such  as  we  are  to  conceive  of 
^'ill  that  is  at  once  loving  and  inexorable ;  but  to  call  these  two  things 
^y  the  tame  name  because  they  both  prevent  useless  wishes,  seems  to  us  as 
ixrational   as  it   would   be  to  confuse  frost  and  tire  because  they  are 
l*oth   foes   to  moisture.     We    regret   the    attempts  made  by    some  of 
^lie  admirers  of  this  noble  woman  to  conceal,  from  themselves  or  others, 
"tJie  vacuum  at  the   centre  of  her  faith.     There  is  this  excuse  for  such 
oonfusion,  that   her  works,  more  than   any  others   of  our  day,  though 
i^    ia  true  of  so  many,  embody   the  morality  that  centres  in  the  faith 
of     Christ,  apart   from    this   centre.      She    once  said  to  the  writer   that 
in     conversation  with  the  narrowest  and  least   cultivated  Evangelical 
ftlie   could  feel  more  sympathy  than  divergence ;  and  it  was  impossible 
^o    doubt  the  fulness  of  meaning  in  her  words.      But  there  is  no  reason 
tliat  those  who  reverenced   her   should   try  to  veil  or  dilute  her  con- 
victions.    She  made  no   secret  of  them,  though  the  glow  of  feelings, 
■I'^ways   hitherto    associated    with   their  opposites,    may    have    confused 
their  outline  to  many  of  her  disciples.  She  was,  we  believe,  the  greatest 
oppouent  to  all  belief  in  the  true  source  of  strength  and  elevation  for  the 
lo^y  that  literature  ever  elicited, but  among  the  multitude  of  her  admirers 
there  were  many  (as  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  well  shown) 
*li«  never  penetrated  into  the  region  where  this  opposition  was  manifest, 
snd  there  was  nothing   wanting  to  her  appreciation  of  the  faith  of  the 
humble  and  the  poor  but  a  sense  of  its  reasonableness.     At  least  that 
v^  her  account  of  the  matter,  and   doubtless  it  was  as  true  of  her 
**  it  is  of  any  one.     "  Deism,"  she   once  said,  "  seems  to  me  the  most 
^coherent  of  all  systems,  but  to  Christianity  I  feel  no  objection  but  its 
**nl  of  evidence."     Doubtless  the  writer   who  conveyed  to  so  many 
Unthinking    minds    the    poetic    beauty     that    lies    in    the    faith    of   a 
"*nah    impressed    on    one     here     and    there    the    force    which    was 
^imitted    by   her    glowing    sympathies,    and    to    which    her   keen 
uiteliect  was  an  absolute  non-conductor.     But   it   is   idle,   and   worse 
^lifcn    idle,    it    is    pernicious,   to    confuse    sympathy    with    conviction, 
^is  is  the  temptation  of  genius ;  let  it  be  left  to  those  who  take  the 
sun  with  the  loss.      And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  those  who  honestly 
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mistake  the  sympathies  for  the  convictions  which  they  eeem  to  imply 
arc  therefore  sheltered  from  the  inHuence  of  those  convictions  Trhich 
they  do  imply.  Aa  water  moat  carry  with  it  whatever  it  holds  in 
AOlutionj  so  must  influence. 

To  the  present  writer  this  influence  appears  to  tell  on  her  art.      She 
sympathizes  with  the  love  of  man  to  manj  we  should  say,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  unlike  the  love  of  man  to  God.   There  was  much  in  her  writings — 
there  must  be  much  in  the  utterance  of  ail  lofty  and  imaginative  spirits — 
which  tells  against  this  description.  In  the  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to 
the  Father  of  spirits  lies  hid  the  germ  of  every  human  relation  ;  there  is 
none  which  does  not,  dimly  and  feebly,  foreshadow  that  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all.    And  least  inadequately,  least  vaguely  is  this  foreshadowed  in 
that  love  which  gathers  up  the  whole  l)cing — that  love  which,  while  it  is 
felt  in  some  sense  by  the  whole  animal  creation,  is  yet  that  which*,  in  its 
highest  form,njostopena  to  man  the  true  meaning  of  a  spiritual  world.  The 
love  of  man  toworaan,and  woman  to  mau^is  the  one  profound  and  agitating 
emotion  which  is  known  to  ordinary  human  hearts,  and  its  portraiture, 
therefore,  attempted  by  a  thousand  inefl^ectual  chroniclers,  ia  the  moet  trite 
and  commonplace  of  all  themes  of  fiction.    But  when  a  writer  arises  who 
can  hold  up  a  mirror  to  this  part  of  our  being,  he  or  she  opens  to  us  some- 
thing of  the  infinite;  for  the  most  shallow  and  &orn^  nature,  so  far  as  it  has 
partaken  in  this  great  human  cxpcrieneCjhaa  a  window  whence  it  may  ga 
towards  all  that  is  eternal.    And  it  must  always  seem  false  to  speak  of  one' 
who  has  the  power  of  recalling  an  emotion  in  which  man  is  lifted  above 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  individual  being  as  wanting  in  sympathy, 
with  that  impulse  which  lifts  him  above  those   limits  most   completely. 
This  reservation   we   would  make  most  fully,  but  the   very  gradation 
of   interest  in    George  Eliot's   painting  of    human   love  seems  to 
explained  and  completed  by  that  vacuum  which  it  surrounds.     There  is 
no  grade  of  this  emotion  that  she  has  not  touched  more  or  less  slightly — 
the  strange  stirrings  of  heart  at  a  first  glimpse  of  the  goal ;   the  wondrout, 
sudden  flooding  of  life  with  joy  that  comes  of  its  certainty ;   the  quiet 
conjugal  repose  of  two  hearts  that  have  added   long  familiarity  to  the 
first  vind  love  without  dimming   it ;   the   irresistible  rush  of  a  guilty, 
passion  and  the  strange  delights  that  are  hidden  in  its  horror — all  the«c' 
she  has  so  painted  that  her  imagination  has  interpreted  to  many  a  loving 
heart  its  own  experience.     But  we  think  most  of  her  readers  will  &{ 
with  us  in  the  conclusion  that, with  few  exceptions,  human  love  is  interest-^ 
ing  in  her  pages  in  inverse  proportion  as  it  bears  the  impress  of  what  fs 
divine.     We  linger  over  the  relation  between    a    heartless   and   ahallowj 
girl  and  an  cnthnsiastic  student  of  science    whose   life    she  spoils,  with' 
absorbing  interest,  and  we  yawn  over  the  courtship  of  a  shadowy  hero 
and  heroine  who  seem  each  to  have  been  intended  as  a  ty|)e  of  all  that^ 
ts  worthy  of  reverence.      We  are  riveted  by  the  description  of  a  wife*! 
anguish  as  she  recognizes  the  false  heart  behitid  the  fair  face,  or  the 
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I  Leart  behind  the  seeming  profundity  of  thougUt,  but  we  find  the 
J  of  the  graceful  maiden  for  tlie  virtuous  Radical  not  greatly  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  circulating  library  iatereat.  Almost  always  where 
love  looks  downwards,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  her  power  is  at  its 
highest.  Where  it  looks  upwaida,  with  few  exceptions,  her  power 
seema  to  ebb,  and  sometimes  (ao  we  at  least  feci  in  the  lore  of  Dcronda 
and  Myra)  altogether  to  depart.  With  few  exceptions  we  have  said,  we 
mean  in  fact  with  one  cxceptioDj  but  that  is  certainly  a  significant  cue. 
If  there  is  an  emotion  which  brings  the  heart  into  close  neighbourhood 
with  that  region  where  man  finds  intercourse  with  God,  it  is  that  which 
uxxites  man  and  woman  by  a  love  that  lacks  nothing  of  passion  but  its 
exclusivencsa.  Hiis  love  is  a  commoner  thing  than  is  supposed,  but  its 
delineation  is  rarer,  wc  believe,  than  itself,  and  two  passages  in  George 
Eliot's  noTcls  contain  more  adequate  suggestion  of  what  some  have 
found  the  most  elevating  of  human  communion  than  we  know  in  the 
whole  of  fiction  besides.  One  of  these  is  the  description  of  the  last  con- 
versation between  Gwendoline  and  Dcronda,  the  other  is  the  intercourse 
between  the  broken-hearted  heroine  and  the  consumptive  clergyman^ 
in  "  Jauefa  Repentance,"  Still  on  the  whole  we  may  say  (and 
even  theBO  pictures  are  not  altogether  exceptions  to  the  rule)  that 
something  of  mistake  mixes  in  most  upward-looking  devotion  as  George 
Eliot  paints  it.  That  devotion  of  which  all  such  is  a  feeble  prophecy 
and  tyjMj,  must  therefore  take  the  very  centre  and  focus  of  error. 

Must  one  who  feels  tliis  severance  of  love  of  man  from  faith  in  God, 
the  great  misfortune  of  our  time,  yet  allow  that  the  thing  that  is  left 
acquires,  for  the  moment,  a  sudden  influx  of  new  energy  by  the  very 
iact  of  its  severance?  It  would  not  be  looking  facts  fairly  in  the  face 
to  deny  that  the  genius  of  Gexjrge  Eliot  seems  to  show  such  a  result. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  difficulty  in  making  the  concession.  A  bud  may 
open  more  quickly  in  water  in  a  warm  room  than  on  its  parent  stem, 
although  tlms  the  seed  will  never  ripen.  Wc  may  transfer  conviction 
to  a  zuore  genial  atmosphere  at  the  very  moment  we  sever  it  from  its 
root,  and  we  must  wait  long  to  discover  that  the  life  that  is  quickened 
in  it  is  also  threatened.  The  love  of  God  has  often  seemed  opposed  to 
the  love  of  man.  Tlicrc  is  no  love  that  may  not  oppose  any  or  every 
other  for  a  time.  We  all  see  conjugal  set  itself  against  filial  affection; 
a  new  passion  drain  off*  the  energy  from  old  and  famdiar  attachments. 
Such  of  us  as  are  wise  are  prepared  for  the  inevitable  loss  in  all  change, 
eveu  if  the  change  is  gain  on  the  whole  j  such  of  us  as  are  schooled 
by  long  experience  know  that  the  loss  is  only  temporary. 


uug 
Eliot   in 
fortunate. 


"The  loTo  of  one,  from  ^vhich  there  doth  not  spring 
The  low  ofaU,  is  but  a  worthlcsa  thing," 

the    only    Englishwoman    who   could   be  compared   to    George 

genius,  and  who  in  the  love   of   which  she  sings  was  more 


The  mother  who  bends  over  the  cradle  for   the  first  time 
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feels  all  other  love  chilled  for  the  moment  by  the  sudden  rush  towards 
thifl  mighty  magoct,  but  the  seed  of  a  deeper  love  than  she  has  ever 
yet  known  for  those  who  bent  over  hers  lies  hid  in  that  which  seems  to 
crush  it.  But  a  seed  takes  long  to  develop.  What  we  feel  moat  at 
the  moment,  perhaps — at  all  events  if  we  are  the  losers  by  it — is  the 
"  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection/'  And  conversely  what  may  be 
most  apparent  at  the  moment  that  faith  in  God  expires  may  be  the 
sudden  release  of  a  mystic  fervour  which  has  all  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  man.  Thia,  we  believe,  is  what  was  felt,  oftenest  nncon- 
sciously,  in  the  writings  of  George  Eliot.  '^  What  1  look  to,"  she 
once  said,  "  is  a  time  when  the  impulse  to  help  our  fellows  shall  be  as 
immediate  and  as  irresistible  as  that  which  I  feel  to  grasp  something  firm 
if  I  am  falling  ;*  and  the  eloquent  gesture  with  which  she  grasped 
the  mautelpiece  as  she  spoke,  remains  in  the  memory  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  sort  of  transmuted  prayer.  And  now  the  look  and 
the  tones  recur  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  valued  passages  in  a 
valued  chapter  of  memory,  but  as  a  sort  of  gathering  up,  in  a  noble 
bat  mutilated  aspiration,  of  the  ideal  given  by  a  lofty  genius  to  the 
world.  What  the  many  felt  in  her  writings  was  the  glow  of  this 
tlesirc,  what  they  missed  was  its  mutilation.  We  have  often  wished 
that  the  latter  had  been  more  distinct.  Her  detaching  influence  from 
the  true  anchorage  of  humanity  would  have  been  less  potent,  we  think, 
had  it  been  received  consciously.  There  was  no  lack  of  distinctness  in 
it,  at  all  events,  to  her  hearers.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  to  whom 
these  works  have  brought  nothing  but  the  glow  of  an  emotion  to  which 
their  own  mind  supplied  the  hidden  belief  which  to  them  could  alone 
justify  it.  But  on  the  whole  we  cannot  doubt  that  her  convictions  cat 
through  this  sheath  of  emotion,  and  made  their  keen  edge  felt  on  many 
a  mind  and  many  a  heart. 

Can  genius  be  indeed  the  b.arren  and  desolate  eminence  which  we 
must  consider  it  if  they  alone  to  whom  it  is  granted  have  no  object  for 
reverence?  Can  it  be  that  the  ordinary  mass  of  average  mankind — the 
stupid,  animal,  indolent  crowd — have  exercise  for  this  elevating  faculty 
whenever  they  lift  their  eyes,  and  that  all  who  soar  into  a  purer  region 
must  look  downward  when  they  would  find  anything  to  love?  We 
know  well  how  George  Eliot  would  have  answered  the  question  with 
her  lips.  But  with  her  life,  and  still  more  in  her  death,  she  gives  tis  a 
dificrcut  answer.  They  who  occupy  the  mountain  peaks  of  human 
thought  may  preach  to  us  that  these  mountain  peaks  are  all,  and  then« 
in  their  potent  imagination,  make  the  immensity  of  the  plain  below  a 
substitute  for  the  superior  heights  that  they  alone  lack.  But  all  our 
instincts  tell  us  that  goodness  and  power  would  become  misfortunes  if 
they  lifted  man  into  a  region  where  he  had  nothing  abo%*e  him.  The 
bereavement  which  we  feci  as  one  and  another  depart  from  us  cannot 
he  the  abiding  portion  of  those  who  have  enriched  their  kind.     "  Fame 
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promises  in  gold  and  pars  in  silTerj^'  said  George  Eliot  once  to  the 
present  writer.  Not  fame  alone,  but  that  lofty  hope,  that  inspirer 
of  ardent  effort,  which  confers  the  power  to  despise  fame — though  it 
often  also  confers  fame  itself — would,  if  we  must  accept  some  parts  of 
her  creed,  hare  promised  in  gold  and  paid  in  lead. 

But  we  cannot  bid  her  farewell  with  words  of  divergence.  She  has 
qnickenedlife  as  much  as  any  of  those  who  have  rendered  it  more  turbid ; 
she  has  purified  it  as  much  as  many  who  have  arrested  or  slackened  its 
flow.  It  is  a  solemn  thought  that' such  an  one  has  passed  away — so 
solemn  that  the  debt  of  a  large  individual  gratitude  seems  to  disappear 
in  the  common  emotion  which  it  but  intensifies  and  typifies.  Her  death 
unites  us  as  her  life  did,  perhaps  even  more,  for  we  listened  to  her 
voice  with  various  feelings,  and  there  is  only  one  with  which  we  learn 
that  it  has  ceased  for  ever. 

One  who  Knew  Her. 
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ON  THE  MOaA.L  CnARACTER  OF  MA^.  CONSIDERED  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  THfi  XTNITY  OF  :>rATUBE. 


THE  consciousness  of  unworthincss  in  respect  to  moral  character  i^ 
a  fact  as  fundamental^  and  as  universal  in  the  human  mind  as  tb^* 
consciousness  of  limitation  in  respect  to  intellectual  power.  Both  ot 
them  may  exist  ia  a  form  so  rudimentary  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable. 
The  limits  of  our  intelligence  may  be  felt  only  in  a  dim  sense  of  un- 
satisfied curiosity.  The  faultinesa  of  our  character  may  be  recognized 
only  in  the  Tagncst  emotions  of  occasional  self-reproach.  But  as  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  extends,  and  as  the  cultivation  of  their  moral 
faculties  improves^  both  these  great  elements  of  consciousness  become 
more  and  more  prominent,  and  occupy  a  larger  and  larger  place  in  the 
horizon  of  their  thoughts.  It  is  always  the  men  who  know  most  who 
feel  most  how  limited  their  knowledge  is.  And  so  likewise  it  is  always 
the  loftiest  spirits  who  are  most  conscious  of  the  infirmities  which  beset 
them. 

But  although  these  two  great  facta  in  human  consciousness  arc 
parallel  facts,  there  is  a  profound  difference  between  them  ;  and  to 
the  nature  and  hearing  of  this  difference  very  careful  attention  must  be 
paid. 

We  have  seen  in  regard  to  all  living  things  what  the  relation  is 
between  the  physical  powers  which  they  possess  and  the  ability  wliieh 
they  have  to  use  them.  It  is  a  relation  of  close  and  perfect  corre- 
apoudcnce.  Everything  requisite  to  be  done  for  the  unfolding  and  up- 
holding of  their  life  they  have  impulses  universally  disposing  them  to 
do,  and  faculties  fully  enabling  them  to  accomplish.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  case  of  some  animals  this  correspondence  is  already  perfect 
from  the  infancy  of  the  creature,  aud  that  even  in  the  case  of  those 
which  are  born  comparatively  helpless,  there  is  always  given  to  them 
just  so  much  of  impulse  and  of  power  as  is  requisite  for  the  attainmeat 
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of  their  owTQ  maturity.  It  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  impulse 
ftoil  power  of  opening  the  mouth  for  food,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ehicks 
of  many  birds ;  or  it  may  be  Uic  much  more  active  impulse  and  the 
much  more  complicated  power  by  which  the  young  mammalia  seek  and 
■ecarc  their  nourishment;  ur  it  may  be  such  wonderful  special  instincts 
at  that  by  which  dte  newly  hatched  Cuckoo,  although  blind  and  other- 
wise helpleasy  ia  yet  enabled  to  expel  its  rivals  from  the  nest,  and  thus 
secure  th«t  undivided  supply  of  food  without  wliich  it  could  not  survive. 
But  whatever  the  impulse  or  the  power  may  be,  it  ia  always  just 
enough  for  the  work  which  is  to  be  done.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
the  amount  of  prevision  which  is  involved  in  those  instinctive  disposi- 
tions and  actions  of  animals  is  oflen  greatest  in  those  which  are  low  in 
the  scale  of  life,  so  that  the  results  for  which  they  work,  and  which 
they  do  actually  attain,  must  be  completely  out  of  sight  to  them.  In 
the  wonderful  metamorphoses  of  insect  life,  the  imperfect  creature  is 
guided  with  certainty  to  the  choice  and  enjoyment  of  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  its  own  development  j  and  when  the  time  comes 
it  selects  the  position,  and  constructs  the  cell  in  which  its  own  mysterious 
transformations  are  accomplished. 

All  this  is  in  conformity  with  an  absolute  and  universal  law  in  virtue 
of  which  there  is  established  a  perfect  unity  between  these  three  things: — 
first,  the  physical  powers  and  structure  of  all  living  creatures  ;  secondly, 
those  dispositions  and  instinctive  appetites  which  are  seated  in  that 
structure  to  impel  and  guide  its  powers;  and  thirdly,  the  external  con- 
ditions in  which  the  creature's  life  is  passed^  and  in  which  its  faculties 
find  an  appropriate  field  of  exercise. 

If  Man  has  any  place  in  the  unity  of  Nature,  this  law  must  prevail  with 
him.  There  must  be  the  same  correspondence  between  his  powers  and  the 
instincts  which  incite  and  direct  him  in  their  use.  Accordingly  it  is  in  this 
law  that  we  find  the  explanation  and  the  meaning  of  his  sense  of  ignorance. 
For  without  a  sense  of  ignorance  there  could  be  no  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
without  his  desire  of  knowledge  Man  would  not  be  Man.  His  whole  place 
in  Nature  depends  upon  it.  Ilia  curiosity,  and  his  wonder,  and  his  admira- 
tion, and  his  awe — these  are  all  but  the  adjuncts  and  subsidiary  allies  of 
that  supreme  afibction  which  incites  him  to  inquire  and  know.  Nor 
is  this  desire  capable  of  being  resolved  into  his  tendency  to  seek  for  an 
increased  command  over  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  It  is 
wholly  iude|)endcnt  of  that  kind  of  value  which  consists  in  the  physical 
utility  of  things.  The  application  of  knowledge  comes  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  it,  and  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most  powerful,  inducement 
to  its  pursuit.  The  real  incitement  is  an  innate  appetite  of  the  mind — 
conscious  in  variotis  degrees  of  the  mystery,  and  of  the  beauty,  and  of  the 
majesty  of  the  system  in  which  it  lives  aud  moves  ;  conscious,  too,  that 
its  own  relations  to  that  system  are  but  dimly  seen  and  very  imperfectly 
understood.  In  a  former  chapter  wc  have  seen  that  this  appetite  of 
knowledge  is  never  satisfied,  even  by   the   highest  and  most  successful 
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exertion  of  those  facultica  which  are,  nevertheless,  our  only  instruments 
of  research.  We  have  seen,  too,  what  is  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  that  great  Reserve  of  Power  which  must  exist  within  us,  seeing  that 
it  remains  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  by  the  proudest  successes  of 
discovery.  In  this  sense  it  is  literally  true  that  the  eye  is  not  satisfied 
with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing.  Every  new  advance  has 
its  new  horizon.  Every  answered  question  brings  into  view  another 
question  unanswered^  and  perhaps  unanswerable,  lying  close  behind  it. 
And  so  we  come  to  see  that  this  sense  of  ignorance  is  not  only  part  of 
our  nature,  but  one  of  its  highest  parts — necessary  to  its  development, 
and  indicative  of  those  unknown  and  indefinite  prospects  of  attainment 
which  are  at  once  the  glory  and  the  burden  of  humanity. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake,  then,  the  place  which  is  occupied  amoDg- 
thc  unities  of  Nature   by  that    sense   of  ignorance  which  is  universal 
among  men.      It  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  primary  mental  con- 
ditions which  impel  alt  living  things  to  do  that  which  it  is  their  special 
work  to  do  and  in  the  doing  of  which  the  highest  law  of  their  being  U 
fulfilled.      In   the   case   of  the   lower   animals,  this   law,  as  to  the  part 
they  have  to  play  and  the  ends  they  have   to  serve  in  the  economy  of 
the   worlds   is    simple,   definite^    and    always    perfectly     attained.      No 
advance  is  with  thorn  possible,  no  capacity  of  improvement,  no  dormant 
or  undeveloped  powers  leading  up  to  wider  and  wider  spheres  of  aetioo. 
With  Man,  on  the  contrary,  the  law  of  his  being  is  a  law  which  demands 
progress,  which   endows  him   with   faculties  enabling  him  to  make  it, 
and  fills  him  with  aspirations  wliich  cause  him  to  desire  it.     Among 
the  lowest  savages  there  is   some   curiosity  and  some  sense  of  wonder, 
else  even  the  rude  inventions  they  have  achieved  would  never  have  been 
made,  and  their  degraded  superstitions  would  not  have  kept  their  hold. 
Man's  sense  of  ignorance  is  the  greatest  of  his  gifts,  for  it  is  the  secret 
of  his  wish  to  know.      The  whole  structure  and   the  whole  furniture  of 
his  mind  is  adapted  to  this  condition.     The  highest  law  of  his  being  is 
to  advance  in  wisdom  and  kaowledge  :  and  his  sense   of  the  present 
and  of  the  power   of  things  which  he  can  only   partially  understand  is 
an  abiding  witness  of  this  law,  and  an  abiding  incentive  to  its  fulfilment. 
In  all  these  aspects   there   is  an  absolute  contrast  between  uur  sense 
of  limitation  in   respect  to  intellectual   power  (or  knowledge)  and  our 
sense  of  unworthiness  iu  respect   to   moral    character.       It    is    not    of 
ignorance,  but  of  knowledge,  that  we  are  conscious  here, — even  the  know- 
letlgc  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  of  that  special  seui 
which  in  our    nature  is  associated  with  it,  namely,  the  sense  of  moral 
obligation.     Now  it  is  a  universal  fact  of  consciousness  as  r^ards  our- 
selves. And   of  observation  in  regard  to  others,  that,  knowing  evil  to  b©. 
evil,  men  are  ueverthclcss  prone  to  do  it,  and  that,  having  this  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  they  ore   ncrertheless  prone  to  disobey  it.     This 
fttot  it  cntiroly  indciKndcnt  of  the  particular  standsnl  by  which  men  in 
difl«s«al  stages  of  society  have  jndgol  (^rtnin  things  to  bc  good  uid< 
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other  things  to  be  eWl.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  intinite 
▼aricty  of  rules  according  to  which  they  recognize  the  doing  of  par- 
ticulur  acts,  and  the  abstention  from  other  acts,  to  be  obligatory  upon 
them.  Under  every  variety  of  circumstance  in  regard  to  these  rules, 
under  every  diversity  of  custom,  of  law,  or  of  religion  by  which  they 
are  established,  the  general  fact  remains  the  same — that  what  men 
themselves  recognize  as  duty  they  continually  disobey,  and  what 
according  to  their  own  standard  tliey  acknowledge  to  be  wrong  they 
continually  do. 

There  is  unquestionably  much  difficulty  in  finding  any  place  for  this 
fact  among  the  unities  of  Nature.  It  falls  therefore  in  the  way  of  this 
inquiry  to  investigate  how  this  diiliculty  arises,  and  wherein  it  consists. 

And  here  we  at  once  encounter  those  old  fundamental  questions  on 
the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  authority  of  the  Moral  Sense  which  have 
exercised  the  human  mind  for  more  than  two  thousand  years ;  and  on 
which  an  eminent  writer  of  our  own  time  has  said  that  no  sensible  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  This  result  may  well  suggest  that  the  direction  which 
inquiry  has  taken  is  a  direction  in  which  progress  is  impossible.  If  men 
will  try  to  analyze  something  which  is  incapable  of  analysis,  a  perpetual 
consciousness  of  abortive  effort  will  be  their  only  and  their  inevitable 
reward. 

For  just  as  in  the  physical  world  there  are  bodies  or  substances  which 
are  (to  us)  elementary,  so  in  the  spiritual  world  there  are  perceptions, 
feelings,  or  emotions,  which  are  equally  elementary — that  is  to  say, 
which  resist  all  attempts  to  resolve  them  into  a  combination  of  other  and 
simpler  affections  of  the  mind.  And  of  this  kind  is  the  idea,  or  the 
conception,  or  the  sentiment  of  obligation.  That  which  we  mean  when 
wc  say,  "  I  ought,"  is  a  meaning  which  is  incapable  of  reduction.  It  is 
a  meaning  which  enters  as  an  element  into  many  other  conceptions,  and 
into  the  import  of  many  other  forms  of  expression,  but  it  is  itself 
uncompounded.  All  attempts  to  explain  it  do  one  or  other  of  these 
two  things — either  they  assume  and  include  the  idea  of  obligation  in 
the  very  circumlocutions  by  which  they  profess  to  explain  its  origin  ;  or 
el»e  they  build  up  a  structure  which,  when  completed,  remains  as 
destitute  of  the  idea  of  obligation  as  the  separate  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed.  In  the  one  case,  they  first  put  in  the  gold,  and  then  they 
think  that  by  some  alchemy  they  have  made  it;  in  the  other  case,  they 
do  not  indeed  first  put  in  the  gold,  but  neither  in  the  end  do  they  ever 
get  it.  No  combination  of  other  things  will  give  the  idea  of  obliga- 
tion, unless  with  and  among  these  things  there  is  some  concealed  or 
unconscious  admission  of  itself.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  with  which 
we  have  already  dealt,  the  ambiguities  of  language  afford  an  easy 
means  or  an  abundant  source  of  self-deception.  One  common  phrase  is 
enough  to  serve  the  purpose — the  "  association  of  ideas."  Under  this 
vagne  and  indefinite  form  of  words  all  mental  operations  and  all  mental 
affections  may  be  classed.     Consequently  those  which  arc  elementary 
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may  be  included,  without  being  expressly  named.     This  is  one  way  of    . 
putting  in  the  gold  and  then  of  pretending  to  find  it  as  a  result.     Take 
one  of  the  simplest  cases  in  which  the  idea  of  obligation  arises,  even  ia 
the  rudciit  minds — namely,  tlie  case  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  done 
us  good.     Beyond  all  question^  this  simple  form  of  the  seuse  of  obligft* 
tion  is  one  which   involves  the  association  of  many  ideas.      It  involves 
the  idea  of  Self  as  a  moral  agent  and  the  recipient  of  good.      It  involves 
the  idea  of  other  human  beings  as  likewise  moral  agents,  and  aa  related 
to  us  by  a  common  nature,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  by  still  more  special  ties. 
It  involves  the  idea  of  things  good  for  them,  aud  of  our  having  powcJf 
to  confer  these  things  upon  them.     All  these  ideas  are  "  associated"  ir> 
the  sense  of  gratitude  towards  those  who   have  conferred  upon  us   any 
kind  of  favour.      But  the  mere  word  "  association "  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the   nature  of  the  connection.     '^  Association  **  meau» 
nothing   but    grouping    or  contiguity   of  any  kind.     It  may   be   the 
grouping  of  mere  accident — the  Eissociatious  of  things  which  happen  to 
lie  together,  but  which  have  no  other  likeness,  relation,  or  connection. 
But   this,    obviously,   is    nut    t]ie    kind   of   association    which    connects 
together  the  different  ideas  which  are  involved   in   the  conception  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  done  us  good,      "N^Tiat  then  is  the  asso- 
ciating tic  ?     What  isi  the  link  which  binds  them  together,  and  constitutes 
the  particular  kind  or  principle  of  association  ?  It  is  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion.    The  associating  or  grouping  power  lies  in  this  sense.     It  is  the 
centre  round  which  the  other  perceptions  aggregate.      It  is  the  seat  of 
that  force  which  holds  thcra  together,  which  keeps  them  in  a  definite  and 
fixed  relation,  and  gives  its  mental  character  to  the  combination  as  a  whole. 

If  wc  examine  closely  the  language  of  those  who  have  attempted  to 
analyze  the  Moral  Sense,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sense  of  obligation, 
we  shall  always  detect  the  same  fallacy — namely,  the  use  of  words  so 
vague  that  under  cover  of  them  the  idea  of  obligation  is  assumed  as  the 
explanation  of  itself.  Sometimes  this  fallacy  is  so  transparent  in  the 
very  forms  of  expression  which  are  used,  that  we  wonder  how  men  of 
even  ordinary  intelligence,  far  more  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
power,  can  have  failed  to  see  and  feel  the  confusion  of  their  thoughts. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  find  Mr.  Grote  expressing  himself  as  follows  : — 
"This  idea  of  the  judgment  of  others  upon  our  conduct  and  feeling  as 
agents,  or  the  idea  of  our  own  judgment  as  aiicctators  in  concurrence 
with  others  upon  our  own  conduct  as  agents,  is  the  main  basis  of  what  is 
projxjrly  called  Ethical  sentiment."  *  In  this  passage  the  word  "judg- 
ment'' can  only  mean  moral  judgment,  which  is  an  exercise  of  the  Moral 
Sense;  and  this  exercise  is  gravely  represented  as  the  "basis"  of  itself. 

Two  things,  however,  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  and  remembered 

in  respect  to  this  elementary  character  of  the  Moral  Sense.     The  first 

is,  that  we  must  clearly  define  to  ourselves  what  the  idea  is  of  which, 

and  of  which  alone,  we  can  affirm  that  it  is  elementary;  aud  secondly, 

•  *'  Fragmenta  od  Ethical  Subjects,"  pp.  0,  10. 
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that  we  must  define  to  ourselves  as  clearly^  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  in 
what  sense  it  is  tbat  auy  faculty  whatever  of  the  mind  can  really  be 
contemplated  as  separable  from,  or  as  uncombined  with,  others. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  two  things  to  be  defined,  namely,  the 
idea  which  wc  aflSrm  to  be  simple  or  elemcntaryj  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  elementary  character,  tliis  incapability  of  being 
reduced  by  analysis,  belongs  to  the  bare  sense  or  feeling  of  obligation, 
and  not  at  all,  or  not  generally,  to  the  processes  of  thought  by  which 
that  feeling  may  be  guided  iu  its  exercise.  The  distinction  is  immense 
and  obvious.  The  sense  of  rightness  and  of  wronguess  is  one  thing ;  the 
way  in  which  we  come  to  attach  the  idea  of  right  or  wrong  to  the 
doing  of  certain  acts,  or  to  the  abstention  from  certain  other  acts,  is 
another  and  a  very  diiTereut  thii]g.  Tliis  is  a  distinction  ulach  applies 
equally  to  many  other  simple  or  elementary  affections  of  the  mind.  The 
liking  or  disliking  of  certain  tastes  or  affeetious  of  the  palate  ia  universal 
and  elementary.  But  the  particular  tastes  which  are  the  objects  of  liking 
or  of  aversion  are  for  the  most  part  determined  by  habits  and  education. 
Tlicre  may  be  tastes  which  all  men  are  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to 
feel  disgusting ;  and  in  like  manner  there  may  be  certain  acts  which  all 
men  everywhere  must  feci  to  be  contrary  to  their  sense  of  obligation. 
Indeed  we  shall  see  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  not  only  may  be  so, 
but  must  be  so.  But  this  is  a  separate  subject  of  inquiry.  The  distinc- 
tion in  principle  is  manifest  between  the  sense  itself  and  the  laws  by 
which  its  particular  applications  are  determined. 

The  second  of  the  two  things  to  be  defined — namely,  the  sense  in  which 
auy  faculty  whatever  of  the  mind  can  really  be  regarded  singly,  or  as 
uncombined  with  others — is  a  matter  so  important  that  we  must  stop  to 
consider  it  with  greater  care. 

The  analogy  is  not  complete,  but  only  partial,  between  the  analysis 
of  Mind  and  the  analysis  of  Matter.  In  the  analysis  of  Matter  we  reach 
elements  which  can  be  wholly  separated  from  each  other,  so  that  each 
of  them  can  exist  and  can  be  handled  by  itself.  In  the  analysis  of  Mind 
wc  are  dealing  with  one  organic  whole;  and  the  operation  by  which  we 
break  it  up  into  separate  faculties  or  powers  is  an  operation  purely  ideal, 
since  there  is  not  one  of  the^e  faculties  which  can  exist  alone,  or  which 
can  exert  its  special  functions  without  the  help  of  others.  When  we 
speak,  therefore,  of  a  Moral  Sense  or  of  Conscience,  wo  do  not  speak  of 
it  as  a  separate  entity  any  more  than  when  we  speak  of  Reason  or  of 
Imagination.  Strictly  speaking,  no  faculty  of  the  mind  is  elementary 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  elements  of  Matter  are  (supposed  to  be) 
absolutely  simple  or  uncombined.  Perhaps  there  is  no  faculty  of  the 
mind  which  presents  itself  so  distinctly  and  is  so  easily  separable  from 
uthcrs  as  the  faculty  of  Memory,  And  yet  Memory  cannot  alwaj's 
reproduce  its  treasures  without  an  effort  of  the  Will,  nor,  sometimes, 
without  many  artificial  expedients  of  Reason  to  help  it  in  retracing  the 
old  familiar  lines.  Neither  is  there  any  faculty  more  absolutely  necessary 
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than  Memoryto  the  working  of  every  other.  Without  Memory  there  could 
not  be  any  Reason^nor  any  Reflection,  nor  any  Conscience.  In  this  respect 
all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  much  more  inseparably 
blended  and  united  in  their  operation  than  those  lower  faculties  which  nrc 
connected  with  bodily  sensation.     These  lower  faculties  are  indeed  also 
parts  of  one  whole,  are  connected  with  a  common  centre,  and  can  all  be 
paralyzed  when  that  centre  is  affected.      But  In  their  ordinary  activities 
their  spheres  of  action  seem  widely  different,  and  each  of  them  can  be, 
and  often  is,  seen  in  apparently  solitary  and  independent  action.     Sight 
and  taste  and  touch  and  hearing  are  all  very  different  from  each  other — 
so  separate  indeed  that  the  language  of  the  oue  can  hardly  be  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  other.     But  when  from  these  lower  faculties, 
which  are  connected  with  separate  and  visible  organs  of  the  body,  and 
vfhich  we  possess   in    common  with   the  brutesj  we    ascend  to  the  great 
central  group  of  higher  and  more  spiritual  faculties  which  are  peculiar 
^o  Man,  we.  soon  find  that  their  unity  is  more  absolute,  and  their  inter* 
•  dependence  more  visibly  complete.     Ideally  we  can  distinguish  them, 
and  we  can  range  them  in    an  ascending  order.      We  can   separate 
^between  different  elements   and  different  processes  of  thought,  and  in 
accordance  with  these  distinctions  wc  can  assign  to  each  of  them  a 
separate  faculty  of  the  mind.     We  think  of  these  separate  faculties  as 
being  each  specially  apprehensive  of  one  kind  of  idea,  or  specially  con- 
ducting one  kind  of  operation.     Tlius  the  reasoning  faculty  works  out 
the  process  of  logical  sequence,  and  apprehends  one  truth  as  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  another.     Thus  the  faculty  of  Reflection  passes  in 
review  the  previous  apprehensions  of  the  Intellect,  or  the  fleeting  sug- 
gestions of  Memory  and  of  Desire,  looks  at  them  in  different  aspects, 
and  submits  them  now  to  the  tests  of  reasoning,  and  now  to  the  appre- 
ciations of  the  Moral  Sense.     Thus,  again,  the  supreme  faculty  of  Will 
determines  the  subject  of  investigation,  or  the  direction  of  thought,  or 
the  course  of  conduct.      But   although   all  these  faculties  may   be,  and 
indeed  must  sometimes  be,  conceived  and  regarded  as  separate,  they  all 
more  or  less  involve  each  other ;  and  in  the  great  hierarchy  of  powers, 
the  highest  and  noblest  seem  always  to  be  built  upon  the  foundations  of 
those  which  stand  below.  Memory  is  the  indispensable  sen'ant  of  them  all. 
Reflection  is  ever  turning  the  mind  inwards  on  itself.  The  logical  faculty 
is  ever  rushing  to  its  own  conclusions  as  necessary  consequences  of  the 
elementary  axioms  from  which  it  starts,  and  which  are  to  it  the  objects 
of  direct  and  intuitive  apprehension.     The  Moral  Sense  is  ever  passing 
its  judgments  upon  the  conduct  of  others  and  of  oursclres  ;  whilst  the  Will 
is  ever  present  to  set  each  and   all  to  their  proi>er  work.     And  the 
proper  work  of  every  faculty  is  to  see  some  special  kind  of  relation  or 
some  special  quality  in  things  which  other  faculties  have  not  been  formed 
to  sec.  But  although  these  qualities  in  things  are  in  themselves  scparntc 
and  distinct,  it  does  not  at  all   follow  that  the  separate   organs  of  thci 
mind,  by  which  they  are  severally  apprehended,  can  ever  ^\i^vV  withou.* 
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each  other'*  help.  The  sense  of  logical  necessity  is  clearly  different 
m  the  sense  of  moral  obligation.  But  yet  as  Reason  cannot  work 
ithout  the  help  of  Meraoryj  so  neither  can  the  Moral  Sense  work  with- 
out the  help  of  Reason.  And  the  elements  which  Reason  has  to  work 
on  in  presenting  different  actions  to  the  judgment  of  the  Moral  Sense 
may  be,  and  often  arc,  of  very  great  variety.  It  is  these  elements, 
many  and  various  in  their  character,  and  contributed  through  the  help 
and  concurreuce  of  many  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  men  are 
really  distinguishing  and  dissecting  when  they  think  they  are  analyzing 
the  Moral  Sense  itself.  What  they  do  analyze  with  more  or  less  success 
is  not  the  Moral  Sense,  but  the  conditions  under  which  that  sense 
comes  to  attach  its  special  judgments  of  approval  or  of  coudemnatioa 
to  particular  acts  or  to  particular  motives. 

And  this  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Moral  Sense 
performs  its  work^  although  it  is  not  the  kind  of  analysis  which  it  often 
pretends  to  be,  is  nevertheless  in  the  highest  degree  important,  for 
although  the  sense  of  obligation,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  Moral 
Sense,  may  be  in  itself  simple,  elementary,  and  incapable  of  reduction,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  reach  conclusions  of  the  most  vital  interest  concern- 
ing its  nature  and  its  functions  by  examining  the  circumstances  which 
do  actually  determine  its  exercise,  especially  those  circumstances  which 
are  necessary  and  universal  facts  in  the  experience  of  mankind. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  one  question  respecting  the  Moral  Sense 
which  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  every  inquiry  respecting  it,  and  to 
which  a  clear  and  definite  answer  can  be  given.  This  question  is — 
What  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  Moral  Sense  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
what  is  the  kind  of  thing  of  which  alone  it  takes  any  cognisance,  and  in^ 
which  alone  it  recognizes  the  qualities  of  right  and  wrong? 

To  this  fundamental  question  one  answer,  and  one  answer  only,  can 
be  given.  The  things,  and  the  only  things,  of  which  the  Moral  Sense 
takes  cognisance  are  the  actions  of  men.  It  can  take  no  cognisance  of 
the  actions  of  machines,  nor  of  the  actions  of  the  inanimate  forces  of 
Nature,  nor  of  the  actions  of  beasts,  except  in  so  far  as  a  few  of  these 
may  be  supposed  to  possess  in  a  low  and  elementary  degree  some  of  the 
characteristic  powers  of  Man.  Human  conduct  is  the  only  subject-matter 
in  respect  of  which  the  perceptions  of  the  Moral  Sense  arise.  They  are 
perceptions  of  the  mind  which  have  no  relation  to  anything  whatever 
except  to  the  activities  of  another  mind  constituted  like  itself.  For,  as  no 
moral  judgment  can  be  formed,  and  no  moral  perception  can  be  felt,  except 
by  a  moral  agent,  so  neither  can  it  be  formed  in  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  any  other  agent  which  has  not,  or  is  not  assumed  to  have,  a  nature 
like  our  own — moral,  rational  and  free. 

And  this  last  condition  of  freedom,  which  is  an  essential  one  to  the 
very  idea  of  on  agency  having  any  moral  character,  will  carry  us  a  long 
w»y  on  towards  a  farther  definition  of  the  subject-matter  on  which  the 
Moral  Sense  is  exercised.     It  is,  as   we   have   seen,  human  conduct. 
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But  it  is  not  buman  conduct  in  its  mere  outward  manifestations^  f( 
the  only  moral  element  in  human  conduct  is  its  actuating  motive, 
any  Lumau  action  is  determined  not  by  any  motive  whatever,  but 
simply  by  external  or  physical  compulsiouj  tben  no  moral  clement 
present  at  all,  and  no  perception  of  the  Moral  Sense  can  arise  respecting 
it.  Freedomj  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  exemption  from  such  com- 
pulsion, must  be  assumed  as  a  condition  of  human  action  absolutely 
essential  to  ils  possessing  any  moral  character  whatever.  There  can  be 
no  moral  eharacter  in  any  action,  so  far  as  the  individual  actor  is  con- 
cerned, apart  from  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  actor.  The  very 
same  deed  may  be  good^  or,  on  the  contrary,  devilishly  bad,  according 
to  the  iuspiriug  motive  of  him  who  does  it.  The  giving  of  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  aisuage  suficring,  and  the  giving  it  to  prolong  life  in 
order  that  greater  suffering  may  be  endured,  are  the  same  outward 
deeds,  but  are  exactly  opposite  in  moral  character.  In  like  manner, 
the  killing  of  a  man  in  battle  and  the  killing  of  a  man  for  robbery  or 
revenge,  are  the  same  actions  ;  but  the  one  may  be  often  right,  whilst 
the  other  must  be  always  wroug,  because  of  the  different  motives  which 
incite  the  deed.  Illustrations  of  the  same  general  truth  might  be  given 
as  infinite  iu  variety  as  the  varying  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
human  conduct.  It  is  a  truth  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
an  Independent  Morality.  Every  action  of  a  voluntary  agent  has,  and 
must  have,  its  own  moral  character,  and  yet  this  character  may  l)e 
separate  and  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
man  who  does  it.  That  is  to  say,  every  act  must  be  cither  permittedj 
or  forbidden,  or  enjoined,  by  legitimate  authority,  although  the  man 
who  does  it  may  he  ignorant  of  the  authority  or  of  its  commands. 
And  the  same  proposition  holds  good  if  wc  look  upon  the  ultimate 
standard  of  morality  from  the  lUilitarian  point  of  view.  Every  act 
must  have  its  own  relation  to  the  future.  Every  act  must  be  either 
innocent,  or  beneficent,  or  hurtful  in  its  ultimate  tendencies  and  results. 
Or,  if  we  like  to  put  it  in  another  form,  every  act  must  be  according  to 
the  harmony  of  Nature  or  at  variance  with  that  harmony,  and  therefore 
an  element  of  disorder  and  disturbance.  In  all  these  senses,  tliereforc, 
we  speak,  and  we  are  right  in  speaking,  of  actions  as  iJi  themselves  good 
or  bad,  because  wc  so  speak  of  them  according  to  our  own  knowledge 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  those  great  standards  of  morality, 
which  are  facts,  and  not  mere  assumptions  or  even  mere  beliefs.  But 
we  are  quite  able  to  separate  this  judgment  of  the  act  from  the 
judgment  which  can  justly  be  applied  to  the  individual  agent.  As 
regards  him,  the  net  is  right  or  wrong,  not  acconling  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  aeconliug  to  his  own.  And  this  great  distinction  is  univcri-^T 
1*0  feed  in  the  language  and  (liowcver  unconsciously)  in  the  thot*"^^^ 
'  sanctioned,  moreover,  by  Supreme  Authority.  '^ 
•  cter  uttered  upon  earth  was  a  prayer  for  the 
"iost  enormous  wickedness,  and  tho  grouii 
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the  petition  was  specially  declared  to  be  that  those  who  committed  it 
"  knew  not  what  they  did."  The  same  principle  which  avails  to 
diminish  blame,  avails  also  to  diminiah  or  to  extinguish  merit.  Wc 
may  Justly  say  of  many  actions  that  they  are  good  in  themselves^ 
a^samiiig,  as  we  naturally  doj  that  those  who  do  such  actions  do  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  appropriate  motive.  But  if  this  assumption 
fails  in  any  particular  case,  we  cannot  and  we  do  not,  credit  the  actor 
I  the  goodness  of  his  deed.      If  he  has  done  a  thing  which  in  itself 

good  in  order  to  compass  an  evil  end,  theuj  so  far  as  he  is  concernedj 
the  deed  is  not  good,  but  bad.  It  may  indeed  be  worse  in  moral 
character  than  mauy  other  kinds  of  evil  deeds,  and  this  just  because  of 
the  goodness  usually  attaching  to  it.  For  this  goodness  may  very  probably 
involve  the  double  guilt  of  some  special  treachery,  or  some  special  hypo- 
crisy; and  both  treachery  and  hypocrisy  are  in  the  highest  degree  immoral. 
It  is  clear  that  no  action^  however  apparently  benevolent,  if  done  from 
some  selfish  or  cruel  motive,  can  be  a  good  or  a  moral  action. 

It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  converse  of  this  proposition  cannot 
be  laid  down  as  broadly  and  as  decidedly.  There  arc  deeds  of  cruelty 
in  abundance  which  have  been  done,  ostensibly  at  least,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  really  from  motives  comparatively  good,  and  yet  from  which 
an  enlightened  Moral  Sense  can  never  detach  the  character  of  wicked- 
ness and  wrong.  These  may  seem  to  be  cases  in  which  the  motive 
does  not  determine  the  moral  character  of  the  action,  and  in  which  our 
^ornl  Sense  persists  in  condemning  the  thing  done  in  spite  of  the 
motive.  But  if  we  examine  closely  the  grounds  on  which  we  pass 
judgment  in  such  cases,  we  shall  not,  I  think,  find  them  exceptions  to  the 
rule  or  law  that  the  purpose  or  intention  of  a  free  and  voluntary  agent 
is  the  only  thing  in  which  any  moral  goodness  can  exist,  or  to  which 
any  moral  judgment  can  be  applied.  In  the  first  place,  wc  may  justly 
think  that  the  actors  in  such  deeds  are  to  a  large  extent  themselves 
responsible  for  the  failure  in  knowledge,  and  for  the  defective  Moral 
Sense  which  blind  them  to  the  evil  of  their  conduct,  and  which  lead  them 
to  a  wrong  application  of  some  motive  which  may  in  itself  be  good. 
And  in  the  second  place,  we  may  have  a  just  misgiving  as  to  the  single- 
ness and  purity  of  the  alleged  purpose  which  is  good.  We  know  that 
the  motives  of  men  arc  so  various  and  so  mixed,  that  they  are  not 
always  themselves  conscious  of  that  motive  which  really  prevails,  and 
we  may  have  often  good  reasons  for  our  convictions  that  bad  motives 
unavowcd  have  really  determined  conduct  for  which  good  motives  only 
bate  been  alleged.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  religious  persecution,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  lust  of  power  and  the  passion  of  resentment  against 
those  who  resist  its  ungovernable  desires,  have  very  often  been  the 
tmpcUing  motive,  where  nothing  but  the  love  of  truth  has  been  acknow- 
ledged. And  this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  in  the  universal  judgment 
of  mankind,  actions  which  they  regard  as  wrong  have  not  the  whole  of 
that  wrongfulness  charged  against  the  doers  of  them,  in  proportion  as 
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we  really  believe  the  agents  to  have  been  guided  purely  and  honestly  by 
their  own  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

On  the  whole,  thenj  we  can  determine  or  define  with  great  clearness 
and  precision  the  field  within  which  the  Moral  Sense  can  alone  Bnd 
the  possibilities  of  exercise, — and  that  field  is  the  conduct  of  men ; — 
by  which  is  meant  not  their  actions  only,  but  the  purpose,  motive,  or 
intention  by  which  the  doing  of  these  actions  is  determined.  This 
conclusion,  resting  on  the  firm  ground  of  observation  and  experience,  is 
truthfully  expressed  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Burns : — 

**  Tlie  heart's  aye  the  part  aye 
Which  makoa  tin  right  or  wrang." 

And  now  it  is  possible  to  approach  more  closely  to  the  great  central 
question  of  aU  ethical  inquiry  : — Are  there  any  motives  which  all  men 
under  all  circumstances  recognize  as  good  ?  Are  there  any  other  motives 
which,  on  the  contrary,  all  men  under  all  circumstances  recognize  as 
evil  ?  Are  there  any  fundamental  perceptions  of  the  Moral  Sense  upon 
which  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  planted  at  the  first,  and  round 
which  it  gathers  to  itself,  by  the  help  of  every  faculty  through  whicli  the 
mind  can  work,  higher  and  higher  conceptions  of  the  course  of  duty  ? 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  is  a  comfort  to  remember  that  wc 
arc  in  possession  of  analogies  deeply  seated  in  the  constitution  and  in 
the  course  of  Nature,  It  is  quite  possible  to  assign  to  Intuition  or  to 
Instinct  the  place  and  rank  which  really  belongs  to  it,  and  to  assign 
also  to  what  is  called  Experience  the  functions  which  are  unquestionably 
its  own.  There  is  no  sense  or  faculty  of  the  mind  which  does  not  gain 
by  education — not  one  which  is  independent  of  those  processes  of 
development  which  result  from  its  contact  with  the  external  world. 
But  neither  is  there  any  sense  or  faculty  of  the  mind  which  starts  unfur- 
nished with  some  one  or  more  of  those  intuitive  perceptions  with  which 
all  education  and  all  development  must  begin.  Just  as  every  exercise 
of  reason  must  be  founded  on  certain  axioms  which  are  self-evident  to 
the  logical  faculty,  so  all  other  exercises  of  the  mind  must  start  from 
the  direct  perception  of  some  rudimentary  tniths.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  moral  faculty  were  any  exception  to  this  fundamental  law. 
This  faculty  in  its  higher  conditions,  such  as  we  see  it  in  the  best  men 
in  the  most  highly  civilized  communities,  may  stand  at  an  incalculable 
distance  from  its  earliest  and  simplest  condition,  and  still  more  from 
its  lowest  condition,  such  as  we  sec  it  in  the  most  degraded  races  of 
mankind.  But  this  distance  has  been  reached  from  some  starting-pointy 
and   at   that   start!  have   been   some   simple  acts 

or  dispositions  to  wi  atiou  was  in^&tinctively  attached. 
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Or  even  to  the  very  eiistence  of  the  race.  And  as  Man  is  a  social  animal 
uy  Datura^  with  social  iostincts  at  least  as  iunate  as  those  of  the  Aut  or 
tbe  Beaver  or  the  Bee,  we  may  be  sare  that  there  were  and  are  born  with 
Unx  all  those  intuitive  perceptions  and  desires  which  are  necessary  to 
tic  g^wth  and  unfolding  of  his  powers.     And  this  we  know  to  be  the 
Act,  not  only  as  a  doctrine  founded  on  the  unities  of  Nature,  but  as  a 
Buittcrof  universal  observation  and  experience.     We  know  that  without 
t^e  Moral  Sense  Man  could  not  fulfil  the  part  which  belongs  to  him 
^^  the  world.     It  is  as  necessary  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Family  and 
^^  the  Tribe,  as  it  is  in  the  latest  developments  of  the  State  and  of  the 
^hnrch.     It  is  an  element  ^rithout  which  nothing  can  be  done — ^withont 
**iich  no  man  could  trust  another,  and,  indeed,  no  man  could  trust 
^Unself.    There  is  no  bond  of  union  among  men — even  the  lowest  and  the 
^•"orst — which  does  not  involve  and  depend  npon  the  sense  of  obligation. 
-'^ere  is  no  kind  of  brotherhood  or  association  for  any  purpose  which 
*^uld  stand  without  it.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  and  not  at  all  as 
^  matter  of  speculationi  we  know  that  the  Moral  Sense  holds  a  high  place 
^  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  in  the  development  of  Man's  nature, 
^V^  the  improvement  of  his  condition^  and  in  the  attaiumeut  of  that  place 
"Which  may  yet  lie  before  him  in  the  future  of  the  world.  There  are  other 
Sentiments  and  desires  which,  l}eing  as  needful,  arc  equally  instinctive. 
iTiUfl,   the    desire   of   communicating  pleasure  to  others  is  one  of  the 
Instincts  which  is   as  universal  in  Man    as    the   desire  of  communi* 
<^&ting  knowledge.     Both   are    indeed   branches   of  the  same  stem — 
offshoots  from  the  same  root.      The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  which 
'We  are  stimulated  by  the  instinctive  affections  of  curiosity  and  of  wonder, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human   pleasures,  and   the  desire  we   have  to 
communicate  our   knowledge  to  others  is  the  great   motive-force   on 
irhich  its  progress  and  accumulation  depend.      The  pleasure  which  all 
men  take,  when  their  dispositions  are  good,  in  sharing  with  others  their 
own  enjoyments,  is  another  feature  quite  as  marked  and  quite  as  innate 
in  the  character  of  Man.     And  if  there  is  any  course  of  action  to  which 
we  do  instinctively  attach  the  sentiment  of  moral  approbation,  it  is  that 
oonrse  of  action  which  assumes  that  our  own  desires,  and  our  own  esti- 
mates of  good,  arc  the  standard  by  which  we  ought  to  judge  of  what  is 
due  to  and  is  desired  by  others.   The  social  instincts  of  our  nature  must, 
therefore,  naturally  and  intuitively  indicate  benevolence  as  a  virtuous,  and 
malevolence  as  a  vicious  disposition;  and,  again,  our  knowledge  of  what  is 
benevolent  and  of  what  is  malevolent  is  involved  in  our  own  instinctive 
sense  of  what  to  us  is  good,  and  of  what  to  us  is  eviL  It  is  quite  true  that 
I    this  sense  may  be  comparatively  low  or  high,  and  consequently  that  the 
standard  of  obligation  which  is  founded  upon  it  may  be  elementary  and 
nothing  more.     Those  whose  own  desires  are  few  and  rude,  and  whose 
own  estimates  of  good  are  very  limited,  must  of  course  form  an  estimate 
correspondingly  poor  and  scant  of  what  is  good  for,  and  of  what  is  desired 
by,  others.    But  this  exactly  corresponds  with  the  facts  of  humau  nature. 
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This  is  precisely  the  variety  in  unity  which  its  phenomena  present. 
There  are  no  men  of  sane  mind  in  whom  the  Moral  Sense  does  not 
exist ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  no  men  who  do  not  attach  to  some  actions 
or  other  the  sentiment  of  approval^  and  to  some  other  actions  the  opposite 
sentiment  of  condemnation.  On  the  other  hand^  the  selection  of  the 
particular  actions  to  which  these  diflPerent  sentiments  are  seyerally 
attached  is  a  selection  immensely  various  ;  there  being,  however,  thi* 
one  common  element  in  all, — that  the  course  of  action  to  which  men 
do  by  instinct  attach  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  is  that  course  of 
action  which  is  animatetl  by  the  feeling  that  their  own  desires  and 
their  own  estimate  of  good  is  the  standard  by  which  they  must  judge 
of  what  is  due  by  them  to  others,  and  by  others  to  themselves. 

And  here  wc  stand  at  the  common  point  of  departure  from  which 
diverge  the  two  great  antagonistic  schools  of  ethical  philosophy.  On  the 
one  hand  in  the  intuitive  and  elementary  character  which  wc  have  assigned 
to  the  sentiment  of  obligation,  considered  in  itself,  we  have  thefundamental 
position  of  that  school  which  asserts  an  independent  basis  of  morality ; 
whilstjon  the  other  hand,in  the  elementarytruths  which  we  have  assigned 
to  the  Moral  Sense  as  its  self-evident  apprehensions,  wchave  a  rule  which 
corresponds,  in  one  aspect  at  least,  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
Utilitarian  school.  For  the  rule  which  connects  the  idea  of  obligation  with 
conduct  tending  to  the  good  of  others,  as  tested  by  our  own  estimate  of 
what  is  good  for  ourselves,  is  a  rule  which  clearly  brings  the  basis  of 
morality  into  very  close  connection  with  the  practical  results  of  conduct. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  ablest  modern  advocates  of  the  Utilitarian  system 
has  declared  that  "  in  the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  read  the 
complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  Utility.  To  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by,  and  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  constitute  the  ideal  perfection 
of  Utilitarian  morals."* 

This  may  well  seem  a  strange  and  almost  a  paradoxical  result  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  Utilitarian  theory  not 
so  much  a  low  standard  of  morals,  as  an  idea  which  is  devoid  altogether 
of  that  clement  in  which  the  very  essence  of  morality  consists.  But  it 
is  a  result  due  to  these  two  causes — first,  that  under  the  fire  of  contro- 
vei-sy  Utilitarians  have  been  obliged  to  import  into  the  meaning  of  their 
words  much  that  does  not  really  belong  to  them ;  and  secondly,  to  the 
fact,  that  when  this  essential  alteration  has  been  made,  then  the  theory, 
or  rather  the  portion  of  it  which  remains,  docs  represent  one  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  a  very  complex  truth. 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  diflFcrent  ways  in 
which  these  two  causes  operate. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  ambiguities  of  language,  a  moment's 
consideration  will  convince  us  that  the  word  "utility"  has,  in  its  proper 
and  primary  signification,  nothing  whatever  of  the  ethical  meaning 
which  is  attached  to  it  in  the  Utilitarian  theory  of  morals.     In  its 

•  J,  S.  Mm  :  "  Utnitarlwiiwn,'*  pp.  24,  S5. 
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elementary  signification  the  useful  is  simply  tlie  serviceable.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  this  last  word  has  no  ethical  savour  about  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  associated  rather  with  the  lower  uses  than  with  the  higher 
of  conduct.  If  this  be  objected  to  as  preventing  the  two  words  from  being 
really  the  equivalent  of  each  other,  then  at  least  let  it  be  recognized 
that  utility  must  be  divested  of  its  ethical  associations  before  it  can  be 
set  up  as  an  ethical  test.  If  utility  is  first  assumed  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  goodness,  it  becomes  of  course  a  mere  play  ou  words  to  represent 
usefulness  as  the  criterion  of  virtue.  If  we  are  to  conduct  our  analysis 
correctly,  we  must  expel  from  utility  every  adventitious  element  of 
meaning.  The  usefulness  of  a  thing  means  nothing  more  than  its  con- 
dnciveness  to  some  purpose.  But  it  may  be  any  purpose, — morally  good, 
or  morally  bad,  or  morally  indifferent.  Tlie  boot-jack,  the  thumb-screw, 
and  the  rack  are  all  useful  machines  for  the  purpose  of  producing  torture 
CD  the  victim,  and  for  the  purpose,  too,  of  giving  to  the  torturers  that 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  which  wicked  men  find  in  tyranny  or  revenge. 
The  words  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  are  themselves  often  used  in  a  secondary 
and  derivative  sense,  which,  like  *'  useful,"  may  be  destitute  of  any 
ethical  meaning.  A  good  thumb-screw  would  mean  an  implement  well 
adapted  to  produce  the  most  exquisite  pain.  A  good  torture  may  mean 
a  torture  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  savage  sentiment  of  revenge. 
In  like  manner,  although  not  to  the  same  extent,  the  words  "  right"  and 
**  wrong  "  are  often  used  with  no  ethical  element  of  meaning.  The  right 
way  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  commit  siiicidc  would  be  the  way  to  a 
precipice  over  which  he  desires  to  throw  himself.  But  the  same  way  is 
the  wrong  way  for  him,  if  ho  wislies  to  avoid  the  danger  of  falling.  In 
this  way  we  may  speak  of  the  right  way  of  doing  the  most  wicked  things. 
One  most  eminent  expounder  of  the  Utilitarian  theory  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  common  use  of  the  words  "good  "  and  "  bad,"  and  of  '*  right" 
&nd  "wrong,"  to  represent  utility  and  inutility  to  be  the  essential  idea 
of  mil  goodness  and  of  all  badness  respectively.*  Thus  the  unavoid- 
able ambiguities  of  speech  are  employed  to  give  a  scientific  aspect  to 
the  confounding  and  obliteration  of  the  profoundcst  distinctions  which 
exist  in  knowledge.  By  the  double  process  of  expelling  from  goodness  the 
idea  of  virtue,  and  of  inserting  into  utility  the  idea  of  beneficence,  the 
fallacies  of  language  become  complete.  Because  subserviency  to  pur- 
pose of  any  kind  is  the  meaning  of  "  good,"  when  applied  equally 
to  an  instrument  of  torture  and  to  an  instrument  for  the  relief  of 
snflfcring,  therefore,  it  is  argued,  the  same  meaning  must  be  the  essential 
one  when  we  speak  of  a'  good  man.  And  so  indeed  it  may  be,  if  we 
know  or  assume  beforehand  what  the  highest  purpose  is  to  which  Man 
can  be  made  subser\'icut.  There  is  a  well-known  Catechism  of  one  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  which  opens  with  the  question,  "What  is  the 
clricf  end  of  Man  ?  "  The  answer  is  perhaps  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
vhole  compass  of  theology.  "  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and 
•  Herbert  Spencer  :  "  Data  of  Etbica/'  chap.  iii. 
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to  enjoy  Him  for  ever."*  Given  certain  further  beliefs  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Divine  Being,  and  ihe  methods  of  His  govemnaent,  then 
indeed  it  would  be  true  that  this  is  a  conception  of  the  purpose  of  Man's 
existence  which  would  erect  mere  ser^iceableucss  or  utility  into  a  perfect 
rule  of  conduct.  Perhaps  even  a  lower  or  less  perfect  conception  of  the 
great  aim  of  Man's  life  would  be  almost  enough.  If  virtue  and  beneficence 
are  first  assumed  to  be  the  highest  purpose  of  his  being,  then  subserviency 
to  that  purpose  may  be  all  that  is  meant  by  goodness.  £ut,  without  this 
assumption  as  to  the  "  cliief  end  of  Man/' there  would  be  no  ethical  mean- 
ing whatever  in  the  phrase  of"  a  good  man."  It  might  mean  a  good  thief, 
or  a  good  torturer,  or  a  good  murderer.  Utility,  that  is  to  say,  mere  sub- 
serviency to  any  purpose^  is  undoubtedly  a  good  in  itself,  and  of  this  kind 
is  the  goodness  of  a  machine  which  i^  invented  for  a  bad  or  evil  purpose. 
But  this  utility  in  the  machine  is,  so  far  as  the  machine  is  concerned, 
destitute  of  any  moral  character  whatever,  and,  so  far  as  those  who 
employ  it  arc  concerned,  the  utility  is  not  virtuous,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  vicious.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  the  word  "utility"  Ls  used 
as  meaning  moral  or  even  physical  good,  and  still  more  when  it  is  iden- 
tified with  virtue,  or  when  it  is  declared  to  be  the  standard  of  that 
which  is  right  or  virtuous  in  conduct,  the  word  is  used  not  in  its  owi^^ 
proper  sense,  but  in  a  special  or  adventitious  sensCj  in  which  it  is  con- 
fined to  one  special  kind  of  uscfutness,  namely,  that  which  conduces 
good  ends,  and  good  aims,  and  good  pur^wses.  That  is  to  say,  the  sense^^^ 
in  which  utility  is  spoken  of  as  the  test  or  standard  of  virtue  is  a  sense  ^^ 
which  assumes  that  goodness  and  virtue  are  independently  known,  or,  in  -t 
other  words,  that  they  arc  determined  and  recognized  by  some  other  ^ 
test  and  some  other  standard.  ^H 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  when  by  this  other  test  and  standard,  what-^^ 
ever  it  may  be,  we  have  already  felt  or  apprehended  that  it  is  right  and 
virtuous  to  do  good  to  others,  then  the  usefulness  of  any  action  or  of 
any  course  of  conduct,  in  the  production  of  such  good,  does  become  a 
real  teat  and  indication  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do.  It  is  a  test  or 
indication  of  the  particular  things  which  it  is  right  to  do,  but  not  at  all 
a  test  of  the  moral  obligation  which  lies  upon  us  to  do  them.  This 
obligation  must  be  assumed,  and  is  assumed,  in  every  argument  on  the 
moral  utility  of  things.  It  is  by  confounding  these  two  very  distinct 
ideas  that  the  Utilitarian  theory  of  the  ultimate  basis  of  moral  obligation 
lias  so  long  maintained  a  precarious  exisiteuce,  borrowing  from  the  mis- 
use of  words  a  strength  which  is  not  its  own.  But  the  moment  this 
distinction  is  clearly  apprehciulcd,  ihcu,  although  wc  set  aside  the  bare 
idea  of  uscfulueas,  apart  from  the  good  or  bad  purpose  towards  which 
that  usefulness  conduces,  as  affurdiug  any  explanation  whatever  of  the 
ultimate  nature  and  source  of  duty;  wc  may  well,  nevertheless,  be  ready 
to  adopt  all  that  the  Utilitarian  theory  can  show  us  of  that  inseparable 


*  "  The  Shorter  Catechism,  presented  by  the  WeBtuiioater  AasemUy  of  Divines  to  both 
HoQBOS  of  Parliament,  and  by  tbem  approved." 
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viOxA  "  utility/'  it  becomes  lc«8  and  less  available  as  a  test  or  as  a 
rule  of  conduct.  So  long  as  tbc  simple  and  natural  meaning  was  put 
upon  utility,  and  the  good  was  identified  vitb  the  pleasurable,  the 
Utilitarian  theory  of  morals  did  imlicate  at  least  some  rule  of  life, 
however  low  that  rule  might  be.  But  now  that  the  apostles  of  that  theory 
have  been  driven  to  put  upon  utility  a  transcendental  meaning,  and 
the  pleasurable  is  interpreted  to  refer  not  merely  to  the  immediate 
and  visible  effects  of  conduct  on  ourselves  or  others,  but  to  its  remotest 
effects  upon  all  living  beings,  both  now  and  for  all  future  time,  the  Utili- 
tarian theory  in  this  very  process  of  sublimation  becomes  lifted  out  of 
the  sphere  of  human  judgment.  If  it  be  true  "  that  there  can  be  no 
correct  idea  of  a  part  without  a  correct  idea  of  the  correlative  whole,"  and 
if  human  conduct  in  its  tendencies  and  effects  is  only  '^  a  part  of  universal 
conduct,"  * — that  is  to  say,  of  the  whole  system  of  the  uuiverse  in  its 
past,  its  present,  and  its  future — then,  as  this  whole  is  beyond  all  our 
means  of  knowledge  and  comprehension,  it  follows  tlxat  utility,  in  this 
sense,  can  be  no  guide  to  us.  If  indeed  this  system  of  the  universe  has 
over  it  or  in  it  one  Supreme  Authority,  and  if  we  knew  ou  that 
authority  tbc  things  which  do  make,  not  only  for  our  own  everlasting 
peace,  but  for  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  highest  purposes  of 
creation  to  all  living  things,  then  indeed  the  rule  of  utility  is  resolved 
into  the  simple  rule  of  obedience  to  legitimate  Authority.  And  this  is 
consistent  wJtli  ail  we  know  of  the  Unity  of  Nature,  and  with  all  that 
we  can  conceive  of  the  central  and  idtimate  Authority  ou  which  its  order 
rests.  All  intuitive  perceptions  come  to  us  from  that  Authority.  All 
instincts  which  are  the  result  of  organization  come  to  ns  horn  that 
Authority.  All  the  data  of  reason  come  to  us  from  that  Authority. 
All  these  in  their  own  several  spheres  of  operation  may  well  guide  us 
to  what  is  right,  and  may  give  us  also  the  conviction  that  what  is  right 
is  also  what  is  best,  "  at  last,  far  off,  at  last  to  all." 

Thus  far  a  elcai'  and  consistent  anbwcr  can  be  given  to  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  of  ethical  inquiry,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  those  elements  in  conduct  which  make  it  useful,  and  tliose 
elements  in  conduct  which  make  it  viituous.  The  usefulness  of  conduct 
in  promoting  ends  and  purposes  which  are  good  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  ond  extent  of  that  good,  a  te»t  and  an  index  of  Its  virtue.  But 
the  usefulness  of  conduct  in  promoting  ends  and  purposes  which  are 
not  good  is  a  mark  and  index,  not  of  virtue,  but  of  vice.  It  follows 
frcm  iLis  that  utility  in  itself  has  no  moral  character  whatever  apart 
frcm  the  particular  aim  which-  it  tends  to  accomplish,  and  that  tlie 
moral  goodness  of  that  aim  is  presupposed  when  we  speak  or  think  of 
the  utility  of  conduct  as  indicative  of  its  virtue.  But  this  character  of 
goodness  must  be  matter  of  independent  and  instinctive  recognition, 
because  it  is  the  one  distinction  between  the  kind  of  usefulness  which  is 
virtuous  iind  the  many  kinds  of  usefulness  which  are  vicious.  Accord* 
*  UorU»t  8peQocr  -.  **i>sto  id  £ibici,'*  chsp.  i  pp.  1-4. 
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iDf  ly  we  find  in  the  la&t  resort  that  our  recognition  of  goodness  iu  the 
conduct  of  other  men  towards  ourselves  is  inseparable  from  our  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  needs  and  wants  of  our  own  llfcj  and  of  the  teudcDcy 
of  that  conduct  to  supply  them.  This  estimate  of  goodness  seated  in 
the  very  nature  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  minds  becomes  necessarily^  also^ 
a  standard  of  obligation  as  regards  our  conduct  to  others;  for  the  unity 
of  our  nature  with  that  of  our  kind  and  fellows  is  a  fact  seen  and  felt  iutui- 
tively  in  the  sound  of  every  voice  and  in  the  glance  of  every  eye  around  us. 

But  this  great  elementary  txuth  of  morals,  that  we  ought  to  do  to 
others  as  we  know  we  should  wish  them  to  do  to  us,  is  not  the  ouly 
truth  which  is  intuitively  perceived  by  the  Moral  Sense,  There  is,  at 
least,  one  other  among  the  rudiments  of  duty  which  is  quite  as  self- 
evident,  quite  as  important,  quite  as  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  and 
quite  as  early  recognised.  Obedience  to  the  will  of  legitimate  Authority 
is  necessarily  the  Erst  of  all  motives  with  which  the  sense  of  obligation 
is  inseparably  associated;  whilst  its  opposite,  or  rebellion  against  the 
commands  of  legitimate  Authority,  is  tlie  spirit  and  the  motive  upon 
which  the  Moral  Sense  pronounces  its  earliest  sentence  of  disapproval 
and  of  condemnation.  At  6rst  sight  it  may  seem  as  if  the  legitimacy 
of  any  Authority  is  a  previous  question  requiring  itself  to  be  determined 
by  the  Moral  Sense,  seeing  that  it  is  not  until  this  character  of  legiti- 
macy or  rightfulness  has  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  some  particular 
Authority,  that  obedience  to  its  commands  comes  in  consequence  to  be 
recognized  as  wrong.  A  moment's  consideration,  however,  will  remind 
OS  that  there  is  at  least  one  Authority  the  rightiHiluess  of  which  is  not 
a  question  but  a  fact.  All  men  are  bora  of  parents.  All  men,  more- 
over, are  bom  in  a  condition  of  utter  helplessness  and  of  absolute  depen- 
dence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  and  not  at  all  as  a  matter  of 
qucfttion  or  of  doubt,  our  first  conception  of  duty,  or  of  moral  obli- 
gation, is  necessarily  and  universally  attached  to  such  acts  as  are  in 
conformity  with  the  injunctions  of  this  first  and  moat  indisputable  of 
all  Authorities. 

Standing,  then,  on  this  firm  ground  of  universal  and  necessary 
experience,  we  are  able  to  affirm  with  absolute  conviction  that  our 
earliest  conceptions  of  duty — our  earliest  exercises  of  the  Moral  Sense — 
axe  not  determined  by  any  considerations  of  utility,  or  by  any  conclu- 
sions of  the  judgment  on  the  results  or  on  the  tendencies  of  conduct. 

But  the  same  reasoning,  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  simply 
investigating  and  asctrtaining  facts,  will  carry  us  a  great  way  farther  on. 
As  we  grow  up  from  infancy,  we  find  that  our  parents  are  themselves 
also  subject  to  Authority,  owing  and  owning  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
other  persons  or  to  other  powers.  This  higher  Authority  may  be 
nothing  but  the  rules  and  customs  of  a  rude  tribe;  or  it  may  be  the 
will  of  an  absolute  sovereign;  or  it  may  bo  the  accumulated  and 
accepted  traditions  of  a  race;  or  it  may  be  the  laws  of  a  great  civilized 
community)  or  it  may  be  the  Authority,  still  higher,  of  that  Power 
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vliich  is  known  or  believed  to  be  supreme  in  Nature.  But  in  all  and 
in  each  of  these  cascsj  the  sense  of  obligation  is  inseparably  attached  to 
obedience  to  some  Authority,  the  legitimacy  or  rightfalness  of  which  is 
not  itself  a  question  but  a  fact. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  rightful  Authorities,  which  are  enthroned 
in  Nature,  are  fortified  by  power  to  enforce  their  commands,  and  to 
punish  violations  of  the  duty  of  obedience.  It  b  true,  therefore,  that 
from  the  first  moments  of  our  existence  the  sense  of  obligation  is  re- 
inforced by  the  fear  of  punishment.  And  yet  we  know,  both  as  a 
matter  of  internal  consciousness,  and  as  a  matter  of  familiar  observation 
in  otlicrs,  that  tliia  sense  of  obligation  is  not  only  separable  from  the 
fear  of  punislimcnt,  but  is  even  sharply  contra-distinguished  from  it. 
Not  only  is  the  sense  of  obligation  powerful  in  cases  where  the  fear  of 
punishment  is  impossible,  but  in  direct  proportion  as  the  fear  of  punish' 
ment  mixes  or  prevailsj  the  moral  character  of  an  act  otherwise  good  is 
diminished  or  destroyed.  The  fear  of  punishment  and  the  hope  of 
reward  arc,  indeed,  auxiliary  forces  whicli  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in 
society.  But  we  feel  that  complete  goodness  and  perfect  virtue  would 
dispense  with  them  altogether ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  that  the  hope  of  reward  would  be  merged  and  lost  as  a 
separate  motive  in  that  highest  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  pei^ 
formance  of  duty  becomes  its  own  reward,  because  of  the  satisfaction  it 
gives  to  the  Moral  Sense,  and  because  of  the  love  borne  to  that 
Authority  whom  wc  feel  it  our  duty  to  obey. 

Tlic  place  occupied  by  this  instinctive  sentiment  in  the  equipment  of 
our  nature  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  important.  The  helplessness  of  infancy 
and  of  childhood  is  not  greater  than  would  be  the  helplessness  of  the 
race  if  the  disposition  to  accept  and  to  obey  Authority  were  wanting  in 
us.  It  is  implanted  in  our  nature  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  our  life,  and  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  development 
of  our  powers.  All  Nature  breathes  the  spirit  of  Authority,  and  is  full 
of  the  exercise  of  command.  "Thou  shalt,^'  or  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  are 
words  continually  on  her  lips,  and  all  her  injunctions  and  all  her  prohibi- 
tions are  backed  by  the  most  tremendous  sanctions.  Moreover,  the  most 
tremendous  of  these  sanctions  are  often  those  which  are  not  audibly  pro- 
claimed, but  those  which  come  upon  us  mo.st  gradually^  most  impercep- 
tibly, and  after  the  longest  lapse  of  time.  Some  of  the  most  terrible  diseases 
which  afflict  Immanity  are  known  to  be  the  results  of  vice,  and  what  has 
long  been  known  of  some  of  these  diseases  is  more  and  more  reasonably 
suspected  of  many  others.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  we  are  bom  into  a  system 
of  things  in  which  every  act  carries  with  it,  by  indissoluble  ties,  a  long 
train  of  consequences  reaching  to  the  most  distant  future,  and  which 
for  the  whole  course  of  time  affect  our  own  condition,  the  conditioa  of 
other  men,  and  even  the  conditions  of  external  nature.  And  yet  we 
cannot  see  those  consequences  beyond  the  shortest  way,  and  very  often 
those  which  lie  nearest  are  in  the  highest  degree  deceptive  as  an  index 
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I  to  ultimate  results.     Neither  pain  nor  pleasure  can  be  accepted  as  a 

I    fuidc     With  the  lower  animals,  indeed,  these,  for  the  most  part,  tell 

I    the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.     Appetite  is  all 

I    tbt  tlie  creature  has,  and  in  the  gratification  of  it  the  highest  law 

I     of  the  animal   being   is   fulQllod.       In  Man,  too,  appetite   ha.s   its  own 

I     iadispensable   fuuction  to   discharge.     But  it  is  a  lower  function,  and 

I     amounts  to  nothing  more  than   that  of  furnishing  to  Reason  a  few  of 

I     the  primary  data  on   which   it  has  to  work — a  few,  and   a  few  only. 

I     Pbjticd  pain  is  indeed  one  of  the  threatenings  of  natural  Authority ; 

I     tnd  physical  pleasure  is  one  of  its  rewards.      But  neither  the  one  nor 

I      the  other  forms  more  than  a  mere   fraction  of  that   awful  and  imperial 

code  under  which  wc  live.     It  is  the  code  of  an  everlasting  Kingdom, 

and  of  a  jurisprudence  which  endures  throughout   all   generations.      It 

I      i«  %  code   wliich    continually  imposes   on    Man    the    abandonment   of 

I     pleasure,  and  .the  endurance  of  pain,  whenever  and  wherever  the  higher 

I     purpoies  of  its  law  demand  of  him  the  sacrifice.     Nor  has  this  spirit  of 

iuthority  ever  been  without  its  witness   in   the  human  Spirit,  or  its 

'     response  in   the   human    Will.       On   the  contrary,  in   all   ages   of  the 

»orldj  dark  and  distorted  as  have  been  his  understandings  of  Authority, 

Jifau  has  been  prone  to  acknowledge   it,  and  to  admit   it  as  the  basis  of 

obligation  and  the  rule  of  duty.     This,  at  all  events,  is  one  side  of  his 

character,  and  it  ia  universally  recognized  as  the  best. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  then,  in  seeing  the  pkce  which  this  instinct 

holds  in  the  unity  of  Natnre.    It  belongs  to  that  class  of  gifts,  universal 

in  the  world,  which  enable  all  living  things  to  fulfil  their  part  in  the 

order  of  Natnre,  and   to   discharge  the   functions   which   belong  to  it. 

It  ia  when  we  pasj  from  a  review  of  those  instincts  and   powers  with 

vhich  Man  has  been  endowed,  to  a  review  of  their  actual  working  and 

ts,  that  we  for  the  first  time  encounter  facts  which  are  wholly 

exceptional,  and  which  it  is,  accordingly,  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with 

tbe  unities  of  Nature,    This  difficulty  docs  not  lie  in  the  mere  existence 

f  a  Beiug  with  powers  which  require  for  their  perfection  a  long  process 

of  development.      There  is  no  singularity  in  this.      On  the  contrary,  it 

according  to  the  usual  course  and  the  universal   analogy   of  Nature. 

evelopment  in  different  forms,  through   a  great  variety  of  stages,  and 

at  different  rates  of  progress,  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  facts  in  creation. 

n  the  case  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 

any  among  the  lowest,  the  process  of  development  ia  carried   to  an 

xtent  which  may  almost  be  said  to  make  the  work  of  creation  visible. 

ere  are  numberless  creatures  which  pass  through  separate  stages  of 

istence  having  no  likeness  whatever  to  each  other.    In  passing  through 

these  stages,  the  same  organism  differs  from  itself  in  form,  in  structure,  iu 

e  food  on  which  it  subsists,  and  even  in  the  very  element  in  which  it 

thes  and  lives.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  changes  having  a  mysterious 

ftnd  obscure  analogv  with  these  pass  over  the  embryo  of  all  higher  animals 

before  their  birth.     But  after  birth  the  development  of  every  individual 
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among  tlie  higher  orders  of  creation  is  limited  to  those  changes  whi( 
belong  to  growth,  to  maturity,  ami  decay.  Man  shares  in  these  chan; 
hut  iu  addition  to  these  he  undergoes  a  development  which  affects  Lim 
not  merely  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  species  and  a  race.  This  is  purely 
a  development  of  mind,  of  character,  and  of  knowledge,  giving  by 
accumulation  from  generation  to  generation  increased  command  over  the 
resources  of  Nature,  and  a  higher  understanding  of  the  enjoyments  and 
of  the  aims  of  life. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  development  which  is  itseV 
exceptional — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  kind  of  development  of  which  none  of 
the  lower  animals  are  susceptible,  and  which  therefore  separates  widely^ 
between  them  and  Man.     But  although  it  is  exceptional  with  reference 
to  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  it  is  very  important  to  observe  that  it 
constitutes  no  anomaly  when  it  is  regarded  in  connection  with  creation 
as  a  whole.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of 
the  gift  of  reason  and  of  all  those  mental  powers  which  are  its  servants 
or  allies.       But  all  Nature  is  full  of  these — so  full,  that  every  little  bit 
and  fragment  of  its  vast  domain  overflows  with  matter  of  inexhaustible 
interest  to  that  one  only  Being  who  has  the  impulse   of  inquiry  and 
the  desire  to  know.     This  power  or  capacity  in  every  department  of 
Nature  of  fixing  the  attention  and  of  engrossing  the  interest  of  Man, 
depends  on  the  close  correspondence  between  his  own  faculties  and  those 
which  are  reflected  in  creation,  and  on  his  power  of  recognizing  that 
correspondence    as   the   highest   result   of   investigation.      The    lower 
animals  do  reasonable  things  without  the  gift  of  reason,  and  things,  as 
we  have  seen,  often  involving  a  very  distant  foresight,  without  having 
themselves  any  knowledge  of  the  future.     They  work  for  that  which  is 
to  be,  without  seeing  or  feeling  anything  beyond  that  which  ia.     They 
enjoy,  but  they  cannot  understand,      llcason  is,  as  it  were,  brooding 
over  them  and  working  through  them,  whilst  at  the  same  time    it   is 
wanting   in  them.      Between   the  faculties  they  possess,  therefore,  and 
the  governing  principles  of  the  system  in  which  they  live  and  under 
which  they  servcj  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  vacant  space.    It  is  no  anomaly 
that  this  space  should  be  occupied  by  a  Being  with  higher  powers.     Oa 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  auomalies  if  it  were  really 
vacant.     It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  no  link  connecting, 
more  closely  than  any  of  the  lower  animals  can  connect,  the  Mind  that 
is  in  creation  with  the  mind  that  is  in  the  creature.     This  is  the  place 
occupied  by  Man's  Reason — Reason  not  outside  of,  but  in  the  creature 
— working  not  only  through  him,  but  also  in  him — Reason  conscious  of 
itself,  and  conscious  of  the  relation  iu  which  it  stands  to  that  measure- 
less Intelligence  of  which  the  Universe  is  full.   In  occupying  this  place, 
Man  fills  up,  in  some  measure  at  least,  what  would  otherwise  be  wanting 
to  the  continuity  of  things;    and  in  proportion  as  he  is  capable   of 
development — in  proportion  as  his  faculties  are  expanded — he  does  fill 
up  this  place  more  and  more. 
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There  is  nothings  then,  really  anomalous  or  at  variance  with  the.  unity 
of  Nature,  either  in  the  special  elevation  of  the  powers  which  belong  to 
Man,  or  in  the  fact  that  they  start  from  small  beginnings  and  are 
capable  of  being  developed  to  an  extent  which^  though  certainly  not 
infinite^  is  at  least  indefinite.  That  which  is  rarely  exceptional,  and 
indeed  absolutely  singular  in  Man,  is  the  persistent  tendency  of  hi<j 
development  to  take  a  wrong  direction.  In  all  other  creatures  it  is  a 
process  which  follows  a  certain  and  determined  law,  going  straight  to  a 
definite,  consistent,  and  intelligible  end.  In  Man  alone  it  is  a  process 
which  is  prone  to  take  a  perverted  course,  tending  not  merely  to  arrest 
Lis  progress,  but  to  lead  him  back  along  descending  paths  to  results  of 
utter  degradation  and  decay.  I  am  not  now  affirming  that  this  has 
been  the  actual  course  of  Man  as  a  species  or  as  a  race  when  that 
course  is  considered  as  a  whole.  Hut  that  it  is  often  the  course  of 
individual  men,  and  that  it  has  been  the  course  of  particular  races  and 
generations  of  men  iu  the  history  of  the  world,  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
bn  denied.  The  general  law  may  be  a  law  of  progress ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  law  is  liable  not  only  to  arrest  but  to  reversal.  In  truth  it 
is  never  allowed  to  operate  unopposed,  or  without  heavy  deductions 
from  its  work.  For  there  is  another  law  ever  present,  and  ever  working 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Running  alongside,  as  it  were,  of  the  tendency 
to  progress,  there  is  the  other  tendency  to  retrogression.  Between 
these  two  there  is  a  war  which  never  ceases, — sometimes  the  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  seeming  to  prevail.  And  even  when  the  better 
and  higher  tendency  is  in  the  ascendant,  its  victory  is  qualified  and 
abated  by  its  great  opponent.  For  just  as  in  physics  the  joint  operation 
of  two  forces  upon  any  moving  body  results  in  a  departure  from  the 
course  it  would  have  taken  if  it  had  been  subject  to  one  alone,  so  in  the 
moral  world  almost  every  step  iu  the  progress  of  mankind  deviates 
more  or  less  from  the  right  direction.  And  every  such  deviation  anust 
and  does  increase,  until  much  that  had  been  gained  is  again  lost,  in 
new  developments  of  corruption  and  of  vice.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  theory  as  to  the  nature  or 
origin  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  equally  clear,  whether  we  judge 
seconding  to  the  crudest  standanl  of  the  Utilitarian  scheme,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  higher  estimates  of  an  Independent  Morality.  Viewed 
under  either  system,  the  course  of  development  in  Man  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature,  or  with  the  general  law 
under  which  all  other  creatures  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  being. 

Il  is  no  mere  failure  to  realize  aspirations  which  are  vague  and 
imaginary  that  constitutes  this  exceptional  element  in  the  history  and 
iu  the  actual  condition  of  mankind.  That  which  constitutes  the  terrible 
anomaly  of  his  case  admits  of  perfectly  clear  and  specific  definition. 
Man  has  been  and  still  is  a  constant  prey  to  appetites  which  are  morbid 
— to  opinions  which  are  irrational,  to  imaginations  which  are  horrible, 
and  to  practices  whicli  are  destructive.      The  prevalence  and  the- power 
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of  these  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  of  degrees  is  a  fact  with  wh^H 
we  are  familiar — so  familiar^  indeed,  that  we  fail  to  be  duly  impreas^^ 
with  the  strangeness   and  the  mystery  whicli  really  belong  to  it.     i^| 
savage  races  are  bowed  and  bent  under  the  yoke  of  their  own  pervert^f 
instincts — instincts   which  geucrally  in  their  root  and  origin  have  aB 
obvious  utility,  but  which  in  thetr  actual  development  arc  the  source  oB 
miseries  without  number  and  without  end.      Some  of  the  most  horribleB 
perversions  which  are   prevalent  among  savages  have  no  counterpart! 
among    any  other  created    beings,  and   when   judged   by   the    barest! 
standard  of  utility,  place  Man  immeasurably  below  the   level   of  the! 
beasts.     We  are  acccustomed  to  say  of  many  of  the  habits  of  savage  | 
life  that  they  are  "  brutal,"     But  this  is  entirely  to  misrepresent  the 
place  which  they  really  occupy  in  the  system  of  Nature.     None  of  the 
brutes  have  any  such  perverted  dispositions ;    none  of  them  are  ever 
subject  to   the   destructive   operation  of  such  habits   as  are   common 
among  men.  And  this  contrast  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  very  worst  of  these  habits  affect  conditions  of  life  which  the 
lower  animals   share  with  us,  and  in  which   any  departure  from  those 
natural  laws  which  they  universally  obey,  must  necessarily  produce,  and 
do  actually  produce,  consequences  so  destructive  as  to  endanger   the 
very  existence  of  the  race.    Such  are  aU  those  conditions  of  life  affecting 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  which  nre  common  to  all  creatures,  and  in 
which  Mau  alone  exhibits  the  widest  and  most  hopeless  divergence  from 
the  order  of  Mature. 

It  fell  in  the  way  of  Multhus  iu  his  celebrated  work  on  Population  to 
search  iu  the  accounts  of  travellers  for  those  causes  which  operate,  ia 
different  couutrica  of  the  world,  to  check  the  progress,  and  to  limit  the 
numbers  of  Mankind.  Foremost  among  these  is  vice,  and  foremost 
among  the  vices  is  that  most  unnatural  one,  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
womgn.  "  In  every  part  of  the  world/'  says  Malthua,  "  one  of  the 
most  general  characteristics  of  the  savage  is  to  despise  and  degrade  the 
female  sex.  Among  most  of  tlie  tribes  in  America,  their  condition  is  so 
peculiarly  grievous,  tliat  servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe  their 
wretched  state.  A  wife  is  no  better  than  a  beast  of  burden.  While 
the  man  passes  his  days  in  idleness  or  amusement,  the  woman  ia  con* 
tlcmncd  to  incessant  toil.  Tasks  are  imposed  upon  her  without  mercy, 
and  services  are  received  without  complacence  or  gratitude.  There  are 
some  districts  in  America  where  this  state  of  degradation  has  been  so 
severely  felt  that  mothers  have  destroyed  their  female  infants,  to  deliver 
them  at  once  from  a  life  iu  which  they  were  doomed  to  such  a  miserable 
slavery."*  It  is  impossiljle  to  find  for  this  most  vicious  tendency  any 
place  among  the  unities  of  Nature,  There  is  nothing  like  it  among  the 
beasts.  With  tlicm  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  as  regards  all  the  enjoy- 
ments as  well  as  all  the  work  of  life,  is  the  universal  rule.  And  among 
those  of  them  iu  which  social  instincts  have  been  sjiecially  implanted, 
*  Malthas,  Gth  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  3». 
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anA  whose  systems  of  polity  are  like  the  most  civilized  politics  of  mcoj 
the  females  of  the  race  are  treated  with  a  strange  mixture  of  love,  of 
loyalty,  and  of  devotion.  If,  indeed,  wo  consider  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  results  of  the  habit  prevalent  among  savage  men  to  maltreat 
and  degrade  theirwomcn, — its  efiects  upon  the  constitution,aud  character, 
and  endurance  of  children,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  grossly  unnatural 
it  is;  how  it  must  tend  to  the  greater  and  greater  degradation  of  the  race, 
and  how  recovery  from  this  downward  path  must  become  more  and  more 
difficult  or  impossible.  But,  vicious,  dcstnictive,  unnatural  as  this  habit 
is,  it  is  not  the  only  one  or  the  worst  of  similar  character  which  prevail 
among  savage  men.  A  hon*id  catalogue  comes  to  our  remembrance 
when  we  think  of  them — polyandry,  infanticide,  cannibalism,  deliberate 
cruelty,  systematic  slaughter  connected  with  warlike  passions  or  with 
religious  customs.  Nor  are  these  vices,  or  the  evils  resulting  from  them, 
peculiar  to  the  savage  state.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  more  or  less 
changed  and  modified  in  form,  attain  a  rank  luxuriance  in  civilized  com- 
munities, corfupt  the  very  bones  and  marrow  of  society,  and  have 
brought  powerful  nations  to  decay  and  death. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  look  abroad  either  uixju  the  past  history 
or  the  existing  condition  of  mankind,  whetlicr  savage  or  civilizeil,  without 
seeing  that  it  presents  phenomena  which  are  strange  and  monstrous — 
incapable  of  being  reduced  within  the  harmony  of  things  or  reconciled 
■with  the  unity  of  Nature.  The  contrasts  which  it  presents  to  the 
general  laws  and  course  of  Nature  cannot  be  stated  too  broadly.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  It  is  an  element  of  confusion  amidst 
nniYersal  order.  Powers  exceptionally  high  spending  tlicmsclvcs  in 
activities  exceptionally  base;  the  desire  and  the  faculty  of  acquiring 
knowledge  coupled  with  the  desire  and  the  faculty  of  turning  it  to  the 
worst  accoimt ;  instincts  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  other  crea- 
tures, alongside  of  conduct  and  of  habits  very  much  below  the  level  of 
the  beasts — such  are  the  combinations  with  which  we  have  to  deal  as 
unquestionable  facts  when  we  contemplate  the  actual  ct)iiditii>n  of  Man- 
kind. And  they  are  combinations  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural ; 
there  is  nothing  to  account  for,  or  to  explain  them  in  any  apparent 
natural  necessity. 

The  question  then  arises,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries, — 
bow  it  is  and  why  it  is  that  the  higher  gifts  of  Man's  nature  should  not 
have  been  associated  with  corresponding  dispositions  to  lead  as  straight 
and  as  unerringly  to  the  crown  and  consummation  of  his  course,  as  the 
di8|K)sitions  of  other  creatures  do  lead  them  to  the  perfect  development 
of  their  powers  and  the  perfect  discharge  of  their  functions  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  ? 

It  is  as  if  weajjons  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Man  which  he  has 
not  the  strength,  nor  the  knowledge,  nor  the  rectitude  of  will  to  wield 
aright.  It  is  in  this  contrast  that  he  stands  alone.  In  the  light  of 
this  contrast  we  see  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  not  a  mere 
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dogma  of  theology^  but  a  fact  of  science.     The  nature  of  man  is  seen 
to  be  corrupt  not  merely  as  compared  with  some  imaginary  standard 
which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  at  some  former  time,  but  as  compared 
with  a  standard  which  prevails  in  every  other  department  of  Nature 
at  the  present  day.     We  see,  too,  that  the  analogies  of  creation  are 
adverse  to  the  supposition  that  this  condition  of  things  was  originaL 
It  looks  as  if  something  exceptional  must  have  happened.     The  rule 
throughout  all  the  rest  of  Nature  is,  that  every  creature  does  handle 
the  gifts  which  have  been  given  to  it  with  a  skill  as  wonderful  as  it 
is  complete,  for  the  highest  purposes  of  its  being,  and  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  part  in  the  unity  of  creation.     In  Man  alone  we  have 
a  Being  in  whom  this  adjustment  is  imperfect, — in  whom  this  faculty 
is  so  defective  as  often  to  miss  its  aim.     Instead  of  unity  of  law  with 
certainty  and  harmony  of  result,  we  have  antagonism  of  laws,  with 
results  at  the  best  of  much  shortcoming  and  often  of  hopeless  failure. 
And  the  anomaly  is  all  the  greater  when  we  consider  that  this  failure 
affects  chiefly  that  portion  of  Man's  nature  which  has  the  direction  of 
the  rest — on  which  the  whole  result  depends,  as  regards  his  conduct,  his 
happiness,  and  his  destiny.     The  general  fact  is  this — first,  that  Man  is 
prone  to  set  up  and  to  invent  standards  of  obligation  which  are  low, 
false,  mischievous,  and  even  ruinous;  and  secondly,  that  when  he  has 
become  possessed  of  standards  of  obligation  which  are  high,  and  true,  and 
beneficent,  he  is  prone,  first,  to  fall  short  in  the  observance  of  them, 
and  next,  to  suffer  them,  through  various  processes  of  decay,  to  be 
obscured  and  lost. 

Arotll. 
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IT  ia  now  nearer  three  than  two  centuries  since  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the   Bible  was   published.      In  tliat  long  period  many  scholars 
have  laboured  with  success  to  make  the  text  clearer  than  it  was  to  our 
tlhistrious  English  translators.      Criticism  has  advanced  ;  fresh  materials 
have  been  obtained.     Yet  until  now  no  general  summary  of  what  has 
been  done  towards  a  new  version  has  been  printed  in  the  pages  of  the 
old.      He  who  would  know  what  progress  has  been  made  was  forced  to 
keep  a  costly  critical  librarj',  or  to  be  content  with  the  partial  and  not 
always  unbiassed  works  of  the  commentators,  combined  with  a  constant 
reference  to  dictionaries.      lie  found  no  one  commentary  complete  or 
satisfactory  for  his  purpose.     The  Speaker's,  with  its    great   merits,  is 
not  always  op  to  the  level  of  scholarship,  inasmuch  as  a  leading  con- 
tributor ignores  the  results  of  Assyrian  discovery.     Smith's  ^*  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,"  excellent  for  the  time,  requires  rewriting  in  all  the  articles 
dealing  with  Egypt  and  Assyria,      Many  of  the  best  books  of  reference 
demand  in  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  and 
presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  the   relative  value  of  the   evidence  of 
manuscripts  of  different  ages,  and  of  the  ancient  versions.      No  one  of 
these  presents  a  view  of  the  bearing  of  critical  research  on  the  whole  text 
in  a  form  available  for   immediate  reference   by  tlie  ordinary  English 
reader,  though  even  this  would  be  an  inferior  aid  to  the  printing  of  the 
new  renderings  side  by  side  with  the  old. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  witness  among  educated  people  a 
general  ignorance  of  the  state  of  verbal  criticism  which,  unhappily,  is 
not  confined  to  the  laity.  Matters  bard  to  be  understood,  even  those 
which  are  wholly  imintclligible  or  contradictory,  and  difficulties  denied 
by  no  one,  remain  in  the  text,  and  are  left  unexplained  by  the  pulpit. 
The  splendid  sound   of  the  utterances  of  the  prophets    presented  ia 
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rLytlimical  Eoglish^  where  Saxon  and  Latin  words  are  harmonized 
rare  felicity,  silences  at  first  the  liesitation  of  any  but  the  most  thoughtful. 
As  in  a  magnificent  picture  the  lover  of  art,  displeased  by  the  critic 
who  points  out  a  defect  or  an  injury,  is  unwilling  to  inquire  whether  a 
stain  may  not  be  removed  or  a  blemish  repaired,  so  the  reader  is 
annoyed  by  the  remark  that  an  obscure  passage  interrupts  an  eloquent 
chapter.  Yet  in  the  end  the  £ner  sense  governs  the  less  acute,  and  a 
general  dissatisfaction  grows  until  the  critic  who  was  first  repelled  is  at 
last  welcomed. 


The  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  in  some  measure  meets 
general  demand^  but  something  more  is  needed,  and,  indeed^  specially 
called  for  by  the  promised  new  edition  of  the  Revisers.  A  clear  stute- 
ment  of  the  chief  various  readings  and  various  renderings  is  necessary, 
not  alone  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  text,  but  also  that  every  one 
may  have  the  means  of  measuring  the  degree  in  which  the  Revision 
fairly  represents  the  residts  of  research,  and  the  judgment  with  whicfa., 
it  has  selected  the  better  of  alternative  translations.  ■ 

The  scholars  who  have  undertaken  the  new  edition  of  the  £nglii£ 
Bible,  produced  by  the  Queen's  Printers,  have  exactly  met  the  want 
of  the  time.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text 
as  well  as  the  ancient  versions^  and  with  the  position  of  criticism,  they 
have  combined  in  the  most  concise  form  the  leading  results  of  research. 
Commeutaiy  they  have  not  given  beyond  the  occasional  short  explanation 
of  a  phrase  or  word,  for  they  have  judged  rightly  that  a  work  of  the 
kind  to  he  lasting  should  leave  each  reader  to  be  his  own  commentator. 
Thus  the  edition  has  no  tincture  of  theological  opinion.  It  belongs  to 
no  school  nor  even  to  any  Churcli.  Every  one  may  draw  his  own  deduc- 
tions. Here  are  simply  the  first  elements.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  results  of  criticism,  as  here  fairly  presented,  dissipate  instead  of 
causing  difficulty,  and  strengthen  faith  instead  of  suggesting  doubt,  so 
that  the  least  learned  reader  who  knows  enough  to  master  a  statement 
in  English  wins  the  flower  of  long  study  without  the  thorns  of  con- 
troversy, which  have  torn  many  in  the  search. 

Yet  the  editors  felt  rightly  that  something  more  was  needed  to  make 
the  results  of  criticism  accessible*  When  the  student  has  framed  his 
text,  he  can  read,  but  he  cannot  always  understand.  A  multitude  of 
words  will  remain  mere  hieroglyphics  to  him;  a  multitude  of  names 
will  convey  no  definite  meaniug.  Since  the  days  of  James  I.  the  English 
language  has  changed.  Some  words  have  passed  out  of  use,  others 
have  altered  in  sense.  Which  of  us  understands  "  thought"  to  mean 
"anxiety,"  or  remembers  that  "very"  was,  and  should  remain,  an 
adjective  ?  Still  more  have  we  any  distinct  idea  of  a  shekel  or  a  talent  ? 
Do  we  know  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  great  monarchies  and 
empires  of  the  ancient  East?  Can  we  place  Ur  of  the  Clialdces? 
All  these  matters  call  for  such  a  small  cyclopsedia  as  the  editors  have 
wisely  added,  choosing  thus  to  separate  the  facts  from  the  opinions  of 
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Ctticiam.  The  textual  labour  will  receive  additiousj  principally  ia  the 
Olil  Testament ;  the  eyclopaediaj  good  as  it  is,  "will  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  need  to  be  in  part  rewritten. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  read  carefully  the  Editors'  Preface  before 
attempting  to  use  the  work.  It  must  be  hero  suimuarizedj  for  it  explains 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  enterprisCj  and  shows  the  degree  of  success 
which  has  been  attained. 

*'The  object  of  the  notes  in  the  present  edition  of  the  Bible  is  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  main  facts  relative  to  the  text  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  They  are  designed  not  merely  to  correct  jsome  of  tlie  more  important 
mistranalatioas,  but  to  supply  the  means  oi'  estimatiug  the  authority  by  which 
the  proposed  corrections  are  supported.  They  api)eal  at  once  to  the  ordinary 
Bible  reader,  wliose  chief  difEoultiea  they  endeavour  to  meet,  and  to  the  special 
or  jjrofessioQal  student,  who  will  find,  it  is  hoped,  jmrticulorly  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  more  carvful  selection  of  critical  data  and  authorities  tlian  is  elsewhere 
accessible.  It  is  this  twofold  character  which  constitutes  the  special  feature  of 
the  present  work,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  larger  revision  now  in  progress 
St  Westminster.  Thu  editors  of  the  Old  Testament  pHrticnlarly  desire  that  the 
two  undertakings  may  be  understood  to  be  quite  iDdependont.  Although  they 
have  for  some  time  past  taken  part  in  the  larger  revision,  they  have  been  careful 
to  keep  the  two  works  distinct;  indeed,  they  had  practically  finibbed  much,  if 
not  most,  of  their  preparation  for  this  volume  before  becoming  members  of  the 
Company  of  Kevisere.'* 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  each  student  is  left  to  his  owa  private 
judgment  in  revising  the  text  for  himself  or  criticizing  the  new  Revision. 
He  Las  the  materials  before  him  in  the  order  the  editors  consider 
best,  but  nothing  beyond  the  correction  of  a  mistranslation  is  told  him 
authoritatively. 

Variations  of  rendering  arc  given  where  the  Authorized  Version  is  not 
held  to  represent  the  original  fairly ;  variations  of  reading  where  there 
seems  reason  to  correct  the  original  used  by  our  translators.  No  ren- 
derings are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  editors  except  when  a  gram- 
maticai  form  has  not  been  accurately  represented,  or  our  version  is  not 
literal  enough.  Thus,  a  various  rendering  without  a  name  appended  to 
it  is  one  which  has  the  general  verdict  of  scholars  in  its  favour, 
although  the  agreement  may  be  rather  characterized  as  substantial  than 
u  exact. 

The  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament  are  the  result  of  the 
critical  study  of  manuscripts.  The  text  used  by  the  translators  of  our 
Version  was  that  published  by  Erasmus  in  1516,  "an  edition  based  upon 
not  more  than  five  MSS.,  and  those  chosen  almost  at  random  without  any 
regard  for  their  intrinsic  value.*'  That  the  "  received  text  "  should  have 
lasted  even  thus  long  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  defective  criticism  of 
former  times.  The  discovery  of  very  ancient  manuscripts,  and  the 
tystematie  collation  of  all,  has  proved  the  faultiuess  of  this  text,  and 
there  is  now  a  general  consent  as  to  the  more  necessary  new  readings. 

The  Hebrew  text  presents  a  far  more  difficult  problem.  It  has  been 
gnardcd  unchanged  by  the  Jews  for  many  centuries,  yet  its  disagree- 
ments show  that  in  a  previous  age  alterations  were  allowed  to  creep  in. 
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The  aucieut  versions  belong  to  this  earlier  period,  and  soberly 
aflford  materials  for  discovering  the  original  text,  where  the  present  one 
is  involved  in  confusion.  When  this  aid  fails  there  is  no  resource  but 
critieal  emendation.  Reluctant  as  the  editors  are  to  use  conjecture, 
they  argue  in  favour  of  its  exceptional  application  on  the  grouud  of  the 
long  interval  between  the  composition  of  most  of  the  Books  and  the 
earliest  date  to  which  wc  can  trace  tliem,  and  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
characters  liable  to  be  confounded  in  each  phase  through  which  the 
alpliabet  has  passnd.  Changes  of  the  vowel-points  are  occasionally  of 
service^  but  they  arc  not  conjectural  in  the  same  sense,  for  the  vowel- 
points  represent  a  valuable  post-Christian  cxcgetical  tradition,  and  are 
no  part  of  the  original  text. 

The  "List  of  Abhrenations"  which  follows  the  Preface  shows  the  extent 
of  the  labours  there  modestly  set  forth,  and  enables  us  to  form  some  ide^f 
of  the  representative  character  of  the  work.      For  the  Old  Tcstament^^ 
there  is  a  list  of  seventy-three  leading  commentators  from  St.  Jerome  to 
the  Hebraists  of  the  day,  the  great  majority  being  our  contemporaries, 
and  most  of  those,  again,  being  now  alive.     Others  are  less  frequently 
cited.     Tliirtccn  aucieut  veraious  or  translations,  &c.,  are  next  enume- 
rated.    Some   of   these  are   cited  from   manuscripts  differing  in  the 
particular  referred  to  from  the  ordinary  text.     The  variations  of  the 
Hebrew  text  are  also  noted  from  the  Hebrew  manuscripts.      For  the 
New   Testament  fifty-four  modern   commentators   are   cited    and    six 
ancient  versions.  In  this  case,  however,  as  we  should  expect,  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  that  of  the  manuscripts.      No  less  than  twenty-three  are 
separately  indicated  by  letters,  one  letter  it  may  be  remarked  frequently 
denoting  more  than  one  manuscript,  in  relation,  however,  to  a  ditrcrent 
portion  of  the  text.     Thus,  D  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts  refers  to  the 
famous   *'  Codex   Beza; "    at   Cambridge,   but   for  the   Epistles    to   the 
"  Codex  Claromontauus"  at  Paris.     Ten  critical  editions  complete  this 
tremendous  list.      Of  course  it   will  not  be  supposed  that  much  of  the 
work  had  not   been  done  before.     The  good   editions  of  the   Greek 
Testament  give  the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts.     Yet  this  was 
preliminary  labour.      The  present  editors  had  to  sift  the  authorities  and 
omit  those  not  worthy  of  citation  in  a  representative  work.      On  the 
other  hand  they  did  not  limit  themselves  to  published  materials.    With 
a  generosity  for  which  scholars  cannot  be  too  tliankful,  Canon  Westcott 
and   Dr.   Hort  have   allowed   the  editors  to  collate  throughout   their 
unpublished   edition   of  the   New  Testament,  thus  giving    the   present 
work  at  once  their  aid  and  their  countenance.      It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  other  scholars  would  communicate  for  future  editions  the  results  of 
their  labours.     It  would  be  possible  to  mention  some  whose  notes  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  for  neglected  versions  and  obscure  subjects. 

From  this  rapid  survey  of  authorities  it  is  evident  that  the  critical 
apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the 
New  is  not  alone  different,  but  that  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  one 
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has  not  received  in  •  any  fair  degree  the  same  attention  as   the  Greek 
of  the  other. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  lutcat  editions  may  be  said  to 
be  nearly  satisfactory  as  representing  the  original.  The  oldest  manu- 
ficripta  begin  about  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Coustau- 
tine,  when  great  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  made  for  the  cliurcbes. 
Yet  earlier  by  about  a  coutury  were  the  copies  use<l  for  the  Coptic  Ver- 
sion iti  the  two  principal  dialects  of  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Egypt;  earlier 
by  two  centuries  were  copies  from  which  the  oldest  Syriac  Version  was 
translated.  These  represent  a  state  of  the  text  dating  before  the  great 
manuscripts  in  Greek ;  and  wc  have  Coptic  manuscripts  and  Syriac 
fngments  respectively  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  As  we  may 
be  almost  sure  that  there  was  no  revision  from  the  Greek  between  the 
dates  of  the  translations  and  those  of  our  earliest  manuscripts,  we  may 
conclude  from  its  general  agreement  with  the  earliest  Greek  manuscripts 
that  our  text  founded  on  these  manuscripts  is  that  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  The  term  general  agreement  is  here  advisedly  used. 
There  is  yet  need  for  a  complete  collation,  and  this  presupposes 
thoroughly  edited  tcits.  A  single  instance  may  show  at  once  the 
value  of  these  ancient  versions  and  the  need  of  a  more  careful  col- 
lation than  they  have  yet  had.  A  multitude  of  Greek  words  are  pre- 
served in  the  Coptic,  either  as  terms  expressing  theological  ideas  or 
particles  necessary  for  the  construction.  The  same  phenomenon  in  re- 
lation to  particles  is  observable  in  Syriac.  Thus  Si  is  represented  by  the 
Coptic  2lC  and  the  Syriac  ^,,  It  is  well  known  that  a  passage  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  is  perplexing  in  the  Greek  text  for  want  of  a  St.  ''Ort 
o  t^^oc  6ia  Mtixrtwc  fSoOrj'  Ij  Yo/>'C  'f"*  '/  aXriOiia  cm  'lijaou  Hpitrrov 
iy«v£To  (i.  17).  Here  the  Coptic  supplies  the  missing  particle,  XG 
nmojuoc  AVTHiq  efioT^giTen  sjujjxchc  niQixoT  2^e  rreui 
'i'JiJicejUHt  AYfiJtoni  e&o?\giTeft  ihc  n^c.  (Memph.)  The 
Syriac  equally  presents  it:  the  Curetonian  indeed  gives  the  ordinary 
0  "  and/'  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause,  but  the  Peshito  has 


^9,  thus 


:;  ]ooi  |m4Vc 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Coptic  and  the  Syriac  translators  added 
the  wanting  particle  :  we  can  quite  understand  its  dropping  out  after- 
wards from  the  Greek  text.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any 
large  changes  arc  likely  to  accrue  from  these  versions,  which  have 
been  already  worked  iu  a  rough  and  ready  way.  No  fresh  materials 
tending  to  a  farther  testing  of  the  text  may  be  expected,  unless  from  two 
soorcea.  We  may  discover  a  complete  copy  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac, 
It  is  said  that  the  spoils  of  the  Nitrian  convents  are  not  yet  fully  known. 
Again,  our  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  are  sumptuous  copies  prepared  iu 
a  time  of  peace,  and  written   iu  the  fine  uncial  character.     T*he  older 


^     "" 
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copies  were  probably  incompletCj  merely  lectionaries  to  be  used  in  tb 

cliurclicsj  aud  written  out  currently  with  no  calligraphic  intention,     It  "^ 

is  known  that  an  earlier  cursive  Land  than  that  which  followed  the 

uncial  was  in   use   parallel   with  that  character  and   before   its  oldcst^y 

examples.      This    is   the    cursive    of   the    Egyptian   potsherds.       Thli^| 

British  Museum    possesses  an   Egyptian    manuscript   in    this  liand^  to 

which  I  drew  attention  when  I  visited  Alexandria  to  examine  the  Harris 

Collection.     Research  in  Egypt  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  lectionaries 

in  this  cursive,  written  on   papyrus,  of  the  age  before   Constantine, 

These  and  possibly  a  complete  te\t  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  if  it  is  the 

most  ancient  version  in  that  language,  might  decide  some  points  of  in- 

terestjbut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  materially  affect  the  text. 

The  case  of  the  Old  Testament  is  far  different.     Unless,  like  the 

Russians  in  the  Crimea,  wc  should  happily  discover  in  the  thickness  of 

the  wall  of  some  ancient  synagogue  the  disused  copies   of  the   sacred 

rolls,  there  reverently  hidden  to  preserve  them  from   profane  bauds,  we 

cannot  hope  to  carry  our  Hebrew  text  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  of 

our  era.     This  ia   almost  a  thousaucT  years    after  the  date  of  Alalachi, 

almost  two  thousand  after  the  Exodus.     There  is,  however,  good  evidence 

that  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew  was  in  full  vigour  in  the 

first  century  of  the  Christian  era.     Before  that  date  obscurities  must 

have   been   allowed  to    creep   into   the  text.      These   happily   weits  left 

untouched  by  emendation.     Even  the  certainty  that  the  founder  of  the 

idolatrous  worship  of  Dan  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  grandson  of  the 

great  lawgiver  did  not  allow  more  than  the  insertion  of  the  '*  suspended 

nun"  (n)  above  the  name  of  Moses,  changing  it  to  Manasseh,  so  that  the 

passage  "  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gcrshom,  the  son  of  Mauasseh"  (Judges 

xviii.  30),  presents  in  the  unpointed  text  the  double  reading  Moses  or 

Manassehj   according  as  you  admit    or    exclude   the    suspended    nun 

N  . 

iM  m4U\      T^i^  curious  emendation  is  anterior  to  the  rowel-points, 

which  would  have  forbidden  the   addition  of  the  letter  nun,  which  halH 
remained    in    its  strange   position   these   twelve   centuries    at   least,  a 
witness  to  the  respect  of  the  Hebrew  for  the  accuracy  of  the  text  and 
his  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Moses.     The  Septuagiut  boldly  reads 
'  Manasse,'  probably  from  a  marginal  conjecture.  J 

Since,  therefore,  the  obscurities  of  the  Hebrew  text  are  not  likely  to^ 
be  cleared  by  the  discovery  of  still  earlier  manuscripts  than  any  known, 
our  attention  ia  turned  to  the  aid  of  the  aucient  versions.  Years  of 
labour  are  needed  before  their  evidence  can  be  put  in  a  fair  position. 
The  Septuagiut  has  never  received  the  attention  it  merits.  Its  original 
text  may  be  in  fact  restored  by  the  aid  of  the  yet  more  neglected  ver- 
sions made  from  it,  the  two  principal  being  the  Coptic  and  the  Ethiopic. 
But  laborious  study  is  demanded  for  the  construction  of  a  good  text  of 
these  versions.  If  we  must  fall  back  on  conjecture,  the  last  resort  of 
sound  criticism,  a  mere  knowk'dgc  of  Hebrew  will  not  sufiQce.  Of 
Biblical  Hebrew  we   have  nothing  more  than  the  Bible,     The   whole 
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vocabulary  is  there.  We  can  no  more  use  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  of 
the  Mishaah  for  its  illustratiou,  than  wc  can  use  the  Church  Latin  to 
aid  OB  in  reading  Cicero.  Our  proper  course  is  to  acquire  a  comparative 
knowledge  of  the  Semitic  languages,  and  to  fix  our  attention  on  the 
richest  of  them,  the  classical  Arabic.  When  Hebrew  gives  us  a  form  or 
two  of  a  root  with  so  mauy  leading  meanings,  Arabic  gives  a  complete 
scries  of  forms  and  meanings  spreading  from  a  central  idea  often  not 
otherwise  traceable  in  Hebrew,  No  doubt  Arabic  may  be  carelessly 
used  by  those  who  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Lexicon  with  no  definite 
idea  beyond  the  discovery  of  a  suitable  meaning,  but.  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  it  is  valueless  when  used  in  a  scholarly  manner.  Had  we 
nothing  but  the  works  of  Dante  in  Italian  how  gladly  should  we 
welcome  the  aid  of  Spanish. 

The  careful  use  of  Arabic  here  suggested  is  a  work  of  the  future. 
Every  one  who  has  consulted  Gesenius's  Thesaurus  and  Lexicon  will 
know  how  largely  he  has  used  this  aid.  But,  unliappily,  his  materials 
were  inaccurate,  and  precisely  in  the  quality  most  important  for  him. 
All  Lane's  predecessors  failed  to  reproduce  the  evidence  of  the  Arab 
lexicographers,  or  to  summarize  their  statements.  He  has  preserved 
these  native  authorities,  citing  each  one  for  every  statement.  By  this 
Ta»t  labour  he  has  enabled  every  Hebraist  to  trace  the  original  meaning 
and  varying  forms  of  a  root  which  reappears  in  Hebrew.  All  that 
Gesenins  has  done  for  Hebrew  lexicography  must  now  be  tested, 
and  what  he  has  •  not  done  must  be  attempted.  Each  Hebrew 
root  which  has  an  Arabic  correspondent  must  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  it,  and  the  respective  derivatives  of  the  two  compared.  It  will  be 
a  scandal  to  our  Hebraists  if  this  work  is  not  thoroughly  carried  out. 

The  study  of  other  Semitic  languages  must  not  be  neglected.  In 
course  of  time  Assyrian  will  acquire  a  great  value,  and  every  new  frag- 
ment of  Phoenician  must  find  its  way  into  the  apparatus  of  Hebrew 
lexicography.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  we  have  a  full 
Dictionary  of  the  second  phase  of  Egyptian,  the  '  New  Egyptian'  which 
began  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  its  abundant  list  of  borrowed 
Semitic  words  will  prove  of  great  service,  especially  for  the  Pentateuch. 
It  will  be  evident  from  these  remarks  as  to  the  present  position  of 
Biblical  criticism,  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Bible  as  here 
presented  are  very  different  in  the  completeness  of  the  critical  apparatus. 
In  the  case  of  tlic  New  Testament  much  is  done,  and  we  can  expect 
little  more ;  in  that  of  the  Old  Testament  something  is  done,  and  we  hope 
for  much  more. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  in  more  detail  the  degree  of  change 
which  has  been  achieved,  if,  as  we  must^  we  accept  most  of  the  new 
renderings  and  readings  which  have  the  support  of  the  generality  of 
scholars.  lu  oue  respect  there  is  a  consistent  advance  throughout  thp 
work.  It  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  grammar.  Competent  Greek  grammatical  knoM-leclpc  we 
expected^  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  corresponding  qualification  on  the 
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»eea  one  (^9 


Hebrew  side  would  have  been  found  had  not  Mr.  Driver  been 
the  editors.     This  is  said  in  no  disparagement  of  hia  brilliant  coUeague^A 
Mr.  Cheyne ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  explain  to  those  who  are  not  familial* 
with  Semitic  scholarshipj  that  a  thorough  grammatical  knowledge  of  the^ 
niceties  of   Hebrew  grammar,  and  especially  of  the  tenses,  which  are  -^ 
J^fr.  Driver's  special  subject,  is  not  usual  even  in  good  Hebrew  scholan. 
Nothing  is  harder  than  to  grasp  tbe  precise  meaning  of  those   varying 
forms   which  obey  rules  quite  different  from  those  which  govern  the 
precise  definition  of  time  in  the  Aryan  verb.     Again,  tlie  reader  will  be 
surprised  to  find  the  grammatical  corrections  larger  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  in  the  Old.     This  is  due  to  tbe  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  grammar  since  the  date  of  the  Authorized  Version,  which  now 
makes  it  possible  to  translate  with  a  nicety,  which  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  Hebrew  grammar  will  ever  admit.      But   here  a  caution  must  be 
given,     lliere  cau  be  uo  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Gospels, 
and  practically  the  Revelation,  represent  a  Syriac  original  speech.      The 
discourses  of  the  Gospels  were  no  doubt  spoken  in  Syriac,  the  Revela- 
tion  is    Semitic    thought    turned   immediately    into     Greek    language. 
Consequently  we  must  go  back  to  a  Syriac  original  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  grammatical  force  of  those  portions,  and  much  of  the  Greek 
defiuiteness  will  then  disappear.      Hence  the   value   of  a  translation 
strictly  following  the  niceties  of  Greek  grammar  is  far  greater  in  the 
Epistles  than  iu  the  Gospels;  greater  in  the  narrative  part  of  the  Gospels 
than  in  the  discourses.  ^| 

The  questions  of  the  dates  and  authorship  of  the  books  are  left™ 
untouched.  We  are  not  told  any  tiling  as  to  the  possible  combination 
of  the  writings  of  two  or  more  prophets  under  a  single  name.  There  is 
no  hint  of  change  except  in  the  noting  of  such  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  as  are  considered  doubtful.  This  is  done  in  the  most 
cautious  manner;  and  after  exaiuiuing  them  the  student  is  surprised  at 
the  few  considerable  omissions  for  which  there  is  a  general  or  large  ^ 
support  derived  from  manuscripts.  ^| 

The  most  valuable  characteristic  of  the  work  is  the  clearing  away, 
instead  of  the  raising  of  difficulties,  Auy  one  who  has  carefully  read  the 
poetical  books  must  he  aware  of  many  passages  which  arc  hard  to  under- 
stand or  wholly  uniutelligible  iu  the  Authorized  Version.  These  are  made 
clearer^  either  by  a  very  brief  explanation  or  by  a  statement  of  the  new 
rendering  or  reading  founded  on  authority,  and  at  the  last  resource 
by  conjectural  emendation.  It  is  precisely  in  these  cases  that  this 
edition  aflbrda  the  ready  means  already  alluded  to  of  testing  the  forth- 
coming Revision,  the  new  renderings  of  which  will  be  here  found  with 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  taken.  This  is  especially  important 
where  one  or  more  alternatives  have  been  proposed,  of  which,  of  course,^ 
the  Revisers  must  definitely  choose  but  one.  H 

Any  student  may  test  the  practical   value  of  the  work  by  taking  a 
difficult  chapter  or  section  of  the  Bible,  and  seeing  how  the  obscurities  ars 
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almost  always  cleared  away  one  by  oue.  Let  Mm  once  do  this  and  ha 
will  never  be  without  thia  valuable  aid.  He  may  refer  from  it  to  tho 
critical  editions  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  but  he  will  always  find 
research  iu  those  far  easier  when  he  first  goes  to  this  admirable  index 
to  their  contents.  In  very  many  instances  he  will  need  no  more  than 
a  simple  reference  to  the  work. 

Tlie  "  Aids  to  the  Student,"  which  form  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
notes,  are,  on  the  whole,  well-considered,  and  by  competent  scholars. 
The  division  of  labour  has  caused  a  degree  of  contradiction  which  is 
not  found  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Mr,  Saycc  very  properly  com- 
putes his  dates  according  to  the  Assyrian  canon,  which  requires  the 
reckoning  founded  on  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  be  modified, 
but  the  authors  of  the  chronological  portions  of  the  compendium  adhere 
to  the  older  system  in  two  slightly  different  forms.  Thus,  we  have  prac- 
tically at  least  two  chronologies.  This  shoidd  have  been  avoided,  as 
tending  greatly  to  perplex  the  untrained  student.  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Lumby's  "  Glossary  of  Bible  Words"  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
"Concordance  and  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects,"  with  all  the  machinery 
for  reference,  are  admirably  condensed  and  thoroughly  practical.  The 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is  far  better  than  the  "  Helps  "  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press;  but  it  will  require  coustant  revision  in  subse- 
quent editions,  and  must  be  reduced  to  uniformity  in  the  important 
particular  of  the  statement  of  dates. 

In  thus  noticing  the  best  summary  of  verbal  criticism  of  the  Biblical 
text  it  has  been  necessary  to  point  out  what  remains  to  be  achieved. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fields  that  are  as  yet  scarcely  touched  will 
attract  English  students.  What  they  need  is  encouragement  and 
direction.  The  current  system  of  education  offers  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  Tlie  boys  sent  up  to  Oxford  by  Merchant  Taylors'*  School  do 
not  fulfil  their  early  promise.  TLe  Semitic  tripos  docs  not  attract 
competition.  At  neither  of  our  rich  Universities  docs  study  for  the  mere 
love  of  knowledge  flourish.  Thus  the  Semitic  scholar,  who  is  usually 
trained  late  in  life  or  self-taught,  wastes  his  energy  in  labour  that  can 
only  be  fruitless. 

To  remedy  an  evil  which  is  admitted,  some  plain  reforms  arc  needed. 
The  proper  recognition  of  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages  at  our 
Universities.  A  setting  apart  of  fellowships  for  the  endowment  of 
Semitic  research,  A  school  at  Cairo  or  Beyroot  for  the  training  of 
selected  scholars.  A  wel!-deviscd  scheme  of  the  work  to  be  done 
in  tho  Biblical  text,  drawn  up  by  the  leading  authorities.  Perhaps  then 
wc  should  be  able  to  point  to  more  than  one  learned  man  in  England 
engaged  in  such  a  work  as  the  publication  of  the  Masorah,  or  again 
in  the  collation  of  the  Coptic  Version,  and  should  no  longer  lament 
neglected  treasures  iu  manuscript,  catalogued  and  laid  on  the  shelf  to  be 
taken  down  alone  for  some  patient  foreigner. 

Reoinalx)  Stuart  Poole. 
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WK  ore  again  engaged  in  war  in  South  Aixica.  Events  in  that 
part  of  the  world  would  appear  to  move  in  a  vicious  circle  of 
permanpnt  political  tlisquietude.  One  year  it  is  hostility  on  the  Kei 
River,  the  next  it  is  ou  the  Tugela — to-day  it  ia  on  the  Vaal,  and  to- 
morrow it  may  be  on  the  Limpopo  or  the  Pongola. 

African  rivers  have  not  the  character  of  yielding  a  continuous  water 
supply  to  the  countries  in  which  they  lie.  They  would  appear,  how- 
ever,  to  atone  for  deficiency  in  that  respect  by  giving  us  a  never-failing 
outflow  of  bloodshed^  and  are  of  as  much  strategical  importance  in  a 
military  sense  as  they  are  useless  in  their  commercial  and  agricultural 
aspects.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  by  some  mysterious  means  there 
had  been  established,  six  thousand  miles  away,  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
another  and  a  larger  Ireland  ;  a  region  in  which  conflict  had  become 
chronic,  opposition  a  habit,  friction  a  necessity — a  region  blessed  with 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  productions  of  soil  and  the  attributes  of  climate 
that  can  give  prosperity  and  health  to  human  beings,  but  a  region,  never- 
theless, in  which  man,  working  by  some  strange  destiny,  or  under  some 
fatal  influence,  would  appear  able  only  to  evolve  chaos,  conflict,  and 
misfortune. 

Of  old,  when  events  moved  in  slower  courses,  when  the  secretaries  at 
the  centre  and  the  lieutenants  at  the  circumference  had  time  to  gradu- 
ally develop  and  execute  certain  lines  of  policy,  the  outside  world  was 
better  enabled  to  follow  the  workings  of  the  system  and  to  trace  the 
continuous  thread  of  consequence  through  the  changes  of  time  ;  but  in 
the  swift  recurring  struggles  which  have  marked,  during  late  years,  the 
progress  of  our  rule  in  South  Africa,  appearing  upon  tlieatrcs  far  apart 
from  each  other  and  among  tribes  and  nationalities  differing  in  race, 
language,  and  colour,  the  links  of  sequence  arc  liable  tu  be  lost  to  view. 
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And  yet  the  war  on  the  Kei  in  1878,  that  on  thcTugelain  1879,  and 
the  conflict  now  being  waged  in  the  Transvaal,  are  all  the  natural  out- 
come of  certain  lines  of  policy  which  have  been  pursued  in  South  Africa, 
lines  which,  diifering  in  detail,  have  been  alike  clmracterized  by  one 
roling  idea, — viz.,  the  prosecution  ofan*activc  or  aggressive  policy  in  our 
dealings  with  the  natives  generally,  and  with  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of 
the  Transvaal  territory. 

That  aggression  should  produce  resistance  and  conflict  is  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well  for 
the  world  that  such  has  been  the  rule. 

In  the  ensuing  pages  we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  this  latest  and  most 
deplorable  phase  of  South  African  conflict  through  a  long  scries  of 
years,  believing  that  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  anything  approaching  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  Boor  question  can  be  arrived  at. 

In  the  years  1835-6  there  began  a  movement  among  the  Dutch  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  Colony  which  has  been  productive  of  greater 
results  to  South  Africa  than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  that 
portion  of  the  world.  It  was  the  emigration  or  '^trek"  of  a  very  large 
number  of  Dutch  farmers  over  the  then  recognized  boundary  of  British 
dominion,  into  the  vast  unoccupied  tract  of  high-lying  land  which 
spread  north  from  the  Orange  river  into  unexplored  regions, 

The  men  who  thus  voluntarily  expatriated  themselves  from  country 
and  kinsmen  were  no  lawless  restless  race  of  beings — they  were,  on  the 
contmry,  staid,  sober,  God-fearing  people.  Even  their  enemicB  could  not 
allege  against  them  greater  crimes  than  stupidity,  sentiment^  and  love 
of  freedom. 

They  had  disposed  of  their  farms  and  homes  in  the  old  colony  for 
whatever  sum  could  be  realized,  and,  converting  all  property  into  oxen, 
hones,  sheep,  and  waggons,  they  moved  off  from  the  older-settled  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  from  the  frontier  provinces,  in  long  lines  of  waggons^ 
to  come  together  in  still  larger  numbers  on  the  borders  of  the  wilder* 
ne».  Arrived  at  the  boundary,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  issued  a 
parting  address,  setting  forth  the  reasons  that  had  induced  the  emigra- 
tion and  the  objects  of  the  emigrants.  This  document,  though  plain 
and  straightforward,  is  not  without  the  dignity  and  eloquence  that  lie  in 
determination  strongly  held,  and  in  a  firm  conviction  of  motives  resting 
upon  truth.     Its  words  should  bear  significance  to-day  : — 


'*  We  quit  tliia  colony  under  tlie  full  assurance  that  the  English  Government 
hot  nothing  more  to  require  of  us,  and  will  allow  ub  to  govern  ourselves  without 
itn  inlerfervnce  in  future.  We  propose,  in  the  course  of  our  journey  and  upon 
arriving  at  ihe  country  in  which  we  shall  permanently  reside,  to  make  known  to 
the  native  tribes  our  intentions  and  our  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  them.  We  are  resolved,  wherever  we  go,  that  we  will  uphold 
the  first  principles  of  liberty ;  and,  whilst  wo  will  take  care  that  no  one  shall  be 
held  in  a  state  of  slavery,  it  is  our  determination  to  maintain  such  regulations 
u  may  suppress  crime  and  preserve  proper  relations  between  master  and 
a  ervant,** 

TOU  XXXIT.  q 
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Before  tlie  emigranta  crossed  the  Orange  River  the  legal  question 
involved  in  their  abrogation  of  British  citizenship  was  raised,  and  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  Cape  Colony  had  thus  summed  up  the  question: 

"The  class  of  persons  under   consideration    evidently  mean  to   seek   Iheiri 
fortunes  in  another  land,  and  to  consider  themselves  no  longer  British  subjects' 
fio  far  as  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  concerned,     Would  it,  therefore 
be  prudent  or  just,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  prevent  persons  discontented  with 
their  condition  from  trying  to  better  themselves  in  whatever  part  of  the  world' 
they  please?     The  same  sort  of  removal  tahos  pluce  every  day  from   Great j 
Britain  to  the  United  States.     Is  there  any  effectual  means  of  arresting  peraoi 
determined  to  run  awny  short  of  shooting  tliem  as  they  pass  the  boundary  line  fj 
I  apprehend  not,  and  if  so  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.     The  Govern- 
meat,  therefore,  if  1  am  correct  in  my  conclusions,  is,  and  must  ever  remain, 
without  tho  power  of  preventing  the  evil — if  evil  it  be." 

So  the  "  Great  Trek"  passed  away  over  the  Orange  llivcr  in  ionff^ 
lines  of  lumbering  waggons,  disappearing  into  those  breezy  uplands 
which  then  lay  in  vast  horizons  measureless  and  iinknown.  Two  years 
passed  away — the  slow-moving  columns  had  been  exposed  to  many  hanl- 
BhijM,  their  flocks  and  herds  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  lions,  the 
fierce  Matabele  tribe  had  frequently  carried  death  into  the  "  laagers/' 
and  drought  and  exposure  had  lessened  their  worldly  possessions ;  but 
all  had  failed  to  change  the  resolution  of  the  wanderers.  Ever  filled 
with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  rewarded  by  the  possession  of  a  fair 
and  fertile  land  where  waut  and  hardsliip  would  disappear  in  peace  and 
pastoral  plenty,  they  held  steadily  and  doggedly  on  their  courac,  the 
Bible  their  only  study,  the  "  roer"  gun^  the  hardy  Cape  horse,  the 
laagered  waggon  their  sole  protection. 

At  length,  the  long  and  slowly-asccndiug  plateau  over  which  they 
travelled  towards  the  sunrise  rose  before  them  iu  a  stronger^dcfincd 
outline.  Tlie  mounted  men  of  the  columns  hadjpushed  to  the  front  of 
the  lumbering  waggons,  and  now  they  stood  on  the  vantage  point  of 
this  crest,  while  beneath  them,  to  the  east,  lay  a  vast  and  striking  land- 
scape. It  was  yet  the  winter  season  in  the  country  over  which  they 
had  travelled  and  which  now  lay  behind  them  to  the  west ;  but  it  was  mid- 
spring  in  the  region  that  stretched  beneath  the  lofty  stand-point  of  the 
Drakensberg,  until  it  faded  into  the  blue  boundaries  of  the  horizon.  On 
one  side  a  wilderness  destitute  of  trees  spread  into  bare  brown  distance ; 
on  the  other  the  soft  green  of  young  grasaes,  the  leaves  of  the  protca, 
the  tree  fern,  and  the  yellow  wood;  the  alternations  of  vale,  hill,  and 
meadow ;  the  sheen  of  rivers  and  streams  seen  along  reaches,  or  faintlv 
caught  at  the  curves  and  shallows  of  their  courses — all  carried  the  eye 
through  a  long  succession  of  pastoral  beauty  until  it  rested  upon  the 
soft  vapours  of  the  distant  Indian  Sea. 

As  the  eyes  of  the  wanderers  gazed  upon  the  glorious  country  it 
little  wonder  that  they  believed  they  beheld  in  it  tho  termination 
their  pilgrimage,  the  home  where  their  toil  and  travail  was  to  cease,  or 
that  the  long-pent  enthusiasm   of  their  strong  but  simple  faith  ihoul 
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find  expression  in  a  loud  burst  of  prayer  to  God  who  Lad  led  them  thus 
to  the  verge  of  their  Promised  Land.  In  the  southern  summer  of  1838 
the  long  lines  of  waggons  moved  down  the  steep  face  of  the  Drakens- 
berg  and  took  possession  of  this  green  and  silent  country,  for  with  all 
its  beauty  it  was  tenantless.  Here  and  there  the  mouldering  remains  of 
native  habitations  were  to  be  seen.  Great  herds  of  wild  animals  and 
troops  of  ostriches  gambolled  upon  the  plains,  or  craned  their  heads  over 
the  ridge  tops^  but  man  was  only  visible  at  long  intervals  and  in  feeble 
and  scattered  numbers.  But  the  emigrants  were  not  to  obtain  this 
fertile  region  as  their  home  without  long  and  severe  struggles.  Tlieir 
leader,  Pieter  Retief,  and  seventy  of  his  best  men  were  treacherously 
slain  at  the  king's  kraal  in  Zulidai\d,  whither  they  had  gone  to  arrange 
the  cession  of  the  country.  Months  of  conflict  followed  this  attack. 
The  Zulu  hordes  swept  down  upon  the  waggon  laagers ;  the  Boers 
moved  in  turn  into  Zululand.  Again  the  Zulus  invaded  Natal  and 
finally  the  Dutch,  by  a  last  mighty  effort,  broke  the  Zulu  power  in  a 
great  battle  by  the  Black  Umvolosi,  and  destroyed  the  king's  kraal, 
the  victory  being  the  signal  for  the  whole  army  to  cry  with  one  voiccj 
'^  Tlmuks  to  the  great  God  who  by  His  grace  hath  given  us  victory  !" 

It  was  now  at  this  moment  of  final  triumph  that  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony  stepped  in.  He  had  stood  by  through  all  the  troubles  of 
the  exodus.  There  had  been  no  movement  when  Retief  and  his 
followers  had  been  struck  down — no  move  when  the  Zulus  had  stormed 
the  laagers  of  Weenen  and  had  killed  500  of  the  emigrants  in  one  fear- 
fal  morning — no  move  when  the  Dutch  had  sent  their  forces  into  the 
heart  of  Zululand  and  had  suffered  defeat  in  the  valley  of  the  "White 
Vmvolosi — no  move  when  the  Zulus  had  again  invaded  Natal  and 
pushed  their  "Impis"  up  to  the  Bay  of  Durban — no  move  when  the  Dutch 
Lad  again  tried  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  heart  of  Zululand^  and  from 
their  laager  on  the  Black  Umvolosi  had  beaten  back^  with  a  slaughter 
of  3,000  Zulus,  the  attack  of  the  whole  Zulu  army.  But  now,  when  all 
troubles  were  over^  when  foreign  enemies  had  been  vanquished,  when  the 
"  Promised  Land"  had  been  allotted,  the  towns  laid  out,  the  Volksraad 
rstabliithed,  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring  that  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  everybody — the  Zulus  from  the  Boers  and  the  Boers  from  the 
Zulus.  This  proclamation  was  followed  by  the  movement  of  100  regular 
troops  and  one  field  gun  from  the  Cape  to  Natal.  The  officer  who 
commanded  this  small  detachment  charged  with  such  a  large  measure 
of  protection  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch  emigrants 
under  misfortune,  and  after  their  manifold  troubles,  which  b  worthy  of 
being  read  to-day.  The  Boers  had  built  themselves  huts  (where  Dur- 
ban xiow  stands).  "A  few  of  them  were  tolerably  comfortable,but  generally 
speaking  there  existed  every  indicatiou  of  squalid  poverty  and  wretched- 
ncsSy  and  it  was  deplorable  to  see  many  families  who,  but  a  short  time 
previously,  had  been  liWng  in  ease  and  comfort  in  the  colony,  now 
reduced  to  poverty  and  misery. 
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"  They  bore  up  against  these  calamities  with  wonderful  firmness,  he 
ever,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  showed  no  inclination  to  rctur 

*'  They  considered    themselves  unjustly    and  harshly  treated   by  ^/»e 
Colonial    Government   whilst   under  its  jurisdiction,  and  all    they  now 
desired  from  it  was  to  leave  them  to  their  own  resources  and  not  again 
molest  them. 

"This  spirit  of  dislike  to  English  sway  was  remarkablydominant  amon£; 
the  women.  Many  of  those  who  formerly  had  lived  in  aBQuence,  btt* 
were  now  in  comparative  want,  and  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  ac- 
companying the  insecure  state  in  whicli  they  were  existing;  having  lost, 
moreover,  their  husbands  and  brothers  by  the  savages,  still  rejected  will* 
Bcoru  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  Colony  (Cape).  If  any  of  the  men- 
began  to  droop  or  to  lose  courage,  they  urged  them  on  to  fresh  exertion^ 
and  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance  within  them/' 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  the  protecting  detachment  was  with-^ 
drawn  and  the  Boers  were  left  in  quiet  occupation  of  their  promised 
land.  They  laid  out  their  seat  of  government  with  considerable  beauty, 
brought  rills  of  water  along  the  streets,  planted  oak  trees  by  the  path- 
ways, named  the  town  "  Pietcr  Maritzburg,"  after  their  lost  leader, 
Pieter  Rctief,  and  his  companion,  Gert  Maritz,  and  spread  themselves 
out  in  occupation  of  the  land. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  ask  the  question  "  Who  are  the  Boers?" 

Two  hundred  years  ago  four  ships  sailed  from  Holland,  carrying  to 
regions  that  then  lay  at  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  known  world 
certain  French  Huguenots  exiled  by  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 

Those  vessels  carried  altogether  about  150  men,  women,  and  children, 
alt  French  citizens.  Among  them  there  were  many  good  names,  names 
wliieh  little  more  than  a  century  later  were  figuring  high  in  that  long 
roll  of  marshals  and  generals  of  tVance  which  the  Revolution  and  its 
great  soldier  gave  to  fame.  Hugo,  Joubert,  Jourdnin,  Ketief,  Arnold, 
de  Villiers,  Bertrand,  Fouche,  du  Plessy,  Mouncey,  Serrurier,  Victor,  and 
many  other  names  appear  in  the  list  of  those  who  selected  the  distant 
Dutch  colony  of  South  Africa  as  their  future  home.  These  exiles 
brought  to  the  little  colony  strength  and  mental  power  of  a  new  kind. 
Fifty  years  later  the  French  language  had  died  out,  the  second  and 
third  generation  had  intermarried  among  the  Dutch,  and  the  all-con- 
quering mother-tongue  had  had  its  usual  triumph.  But  these  150 
French  Huguenots  made  a  mark  upon  the  colonial  community  that  has 
never  been  effaced  from  the  national  character. 

It  was  a  Retief  who  led  the  "  Great  Trek"  into  the  noitheru  wilds. 
It  was  a  de  Marais  who  headed  a  few  hundred  followers  against  the  hosts 
of  the  Matabcle  king  in  1837.  It  was  a  Ccllier  who  read  the  service  in 
the  laager  on  the  Black  Umvolosi  on  the  Sunday  morning  when  the 
Zulu  army,  in  that  "  chest  and  horn  formation,"  so  familiar  to  us  years 
lator^  moved  to  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  camp.     It  was  a   Joubert  who 
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cn\'eTo<l  the  beaten  wreck  of  the  Boer  "  coramnndo"  after  the  disaster  on 
the  T\'hite  Umvolosi,  and  to-daj  another  Joubert  is  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  Transvaal  revolt. 

These  French  Huguenots,  and  the  much  larger  number  of  Dutch  em- 
ployits  of  the  old  East  India  ComiJauyj  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
people  whom  to-day  we  call  Boers — a  people  slow  to  thinkj  but  not 
easily  to  be  turned  from  their  thought  m  hen  once  they  have  found  it ; 
alow  to  embark  in  any  movement,  but  certain  to  follow  it  to  its  extreme 
end  when  it  has  once  been  begun,  A  homely,  sober,  virtuous,  quiet, 
dull  rare  of  beings,  as  full  of  faith  in  God  and  of  fair  dealing  between 
man  and  man  as  this  world  holds  human  sample  of. 

But  to  return  to  the  Dutch  whom  wc  left  settled  in  Pieter  Maritzburg 
in  1839  in  the  belief  that  they  were  at  last  at  rest  in  their  "promised 
land."  Three  years  passed  away.  "The  Republic  of  Natalia,"  as  they 
called  their  land,  was  beginning  to  put  forth  the  first  shoots  of  progress; 
|K;ace  reigned  around  the  frontiers;  the  homesteads  were  numerous  from 
the  Drakensberg  to  the  Indian  Sea.  All  at  once  the  clouds  gathered 
aod  the  storm  broke.  In  tha  year  1842  a  body  of  regular  troops 
appeared  at  Port  Natal,  overland,  and  took  possession  of  that  place  iu 
tlie  Queen's  name.  The  Boers  at  once  rose  in  arms  and  besieged  the 
troops  iu  a  hastily-constructed  fort  near  the  present  town  of  Durban. 
Ueinforcements  came  from  the  Cape;  the  beleaguered  garrison  was 
relieved;  and  the  Boers,  finding  resistance  hopeless,  once  more  turned 
their  farms  into  flocks,  "inspauned"  their  oxen,  and  set  their  faces 
towards  the  bleak  wilderness  again.  Before,  however,  fiutdly  quitting 
their  Promised  Land  they  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  appealing  direct 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  For  this  purpose  they  despatched 
as  their  representative  their  ablest  man,  Mr.  Pretorias.  It  was  the 
wet  season  of  the  year;  the  rivers  were  wide  and  deep,  the  tracks  nar- 
row and  difficult.  Pretorius  made  his  journey  on  horseback  to  lay  the 
accumulated  complaints  of  the  Boers  before  the  High  Commissioner. 
He  reached  his  destination,  after  a  ride  of  900  miles,  only  to  find  an 
aadience  refused  to  him.  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  was  only 
approachable  through  the  medium  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  a  personal 
interview  he  would  not  grant.  There  is  an  old  story  of  a  Roman 
emperor  riding  through  a  gate  of  Rome  and  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
complaint  of  a  mendicant  woman  who  sat  crouching  in  the  Archway. 

''  Thou  who  canst  not  stop  to  hear  the  story  of  even  a  beggar  dost  not 
deserve  to  reign,"  cried  the  woman.  The  tyrant  stopped  his  horse  and 
listened  to  the  complaint. 

Perhaps  the  High  Commissioner  had  not  heard  the  story  or  had 
forgotten  its  moral  j  anyhow  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  see  Mr.  Pre- 
torius, whose  views  now  found  vent  in  the  following  words : — 

''Where  was  the  Government  with  its  protecting  power  when,  surroundeil 
with  misery  and  bloodshed,  we  found  ourselves  surldenly  in  the  midst  of  cruel 
barburituis.     True,  it  was  our  own  choice,  and  had  tbe  emigrant  farmers  been 
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left  to  themselves' they  never  would  have  regretted  that  [choice,  as  thejr 
have  chosen  for  thomselves  u  protector  witli  whom  the  word  protectioa  has 
veritable  meaning,  llow  is  it  that  since  the  arrival  of  the  British  soldiers 
Natal  our  numbers  have  not  been  increased  by  a  Binglo  Dutch  Boer,  although 
country  invited  them  by  ita  bountiful  fields  and  fertile  soil  7  Think  of  the  dis- 
comforts they  muBt  suffer  in  the  wilderness,  and  then  ask  what  is  the  reason. 
It  is  because  Her  Majesty  has  extended  her  gracious  protcctiou  to  Natal,  and 
that  protection,  by  the  great  majority  who  have  Iiad  experience  in  the  old  colony, 
is  interpreted  alienation,  oppression,  extermiuution.  I  resume  my  journey  to 
Natal  to-morrow  with  a  Keavy  heart.  The  object  for  which  I  braved  every 
difficulty  and  left  my  wife  and  family  almost  tinprotected  I  have  not  attained. 
I  have  thus  performed  a  long  journey  to  no  purpose,  and  1  go  back  to  my  coa- 
stitucntB  to  inform  them  that  I  have  not  seen  or  spoken  to  the  Lion  of  the  Colony 
— Sir  Henry  Pottinger." 

Pretorins  rode  back  as  he  had  come,  aud  the  Boer  farmers^  hearing^ 
from  him  his  fruitless  mission,  immediately  began  to  "  trek"  from  the 
Promised  Lund  into  the  bleak  wilds  of  the  Vaal  aud  Orange  Rivers. 
The  misery  of  their  second  exodus  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
who  met  them  on  their  road: — "These  families,"  he  writes,  "  were 
exposed  to  a  state  of  misery  which  I  never  before  saw  equalled^  except 
in  Masscoa's  invasion  of  Portugal,  when  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  that  part  of  the  scat  of  war  abandoned  their  homes.  The  scene  now 
was  truly  heartrending."  They  crossed  the  Drakensberg,  saw  Natal 
vanish  behind,  and  the  bare  brown  landscape  spread  before  them  again. 
But  even  here  they  were  not  to  be  left  alone.  In  1848  another  pro- 
clamation appeared,  declaring  the  land  lying  between  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  Rivers  to  be  British  territory.  The  Boers  were  now  fairly  des- 
perate, tl  ey  had  fled  from  the  old  colony  to  Natal,  and  from  Natal  to 
the  wilderness,  but  wherever  they  had  gone  proclamations  and  annexa- 
tion under  the  guise  of  protection  had  followed  them.  They  had,  in 
fact,  reached  that  state  of  passion  when  slight  provocation  is  sufficient 
to  cause  open  conflict.  This  was  soon  given  ;  the  extension  of  British 
authority  to  the  high  country  lying  between  the  Upper  Calcdon  and 
the  Vaal  seemed  to  be  the  last  straw.  In  the  mouth  of  July, 
1849,  they  rose  in  insurrection.  It  was  a  wild  hopeless  attempt,  but 
the  men  were  desperate.  During  eleven  years  they  had  undergone 
terrible  sufleringa,  they  had  carried  their  waggons  across  deserts  aud 
over  mountains,  they  had  fought  with  savage  beasts  and  men  more 
savage  still,  they  had  subdued  their  enemies,  tasted  the  sweets  of  rest 
and  comfort,  and  now,  after  eleven  years,  they  were  back  again  in  the 
wilderness  only  to  find  it  British  territory. 

That  they  rose  in  revolt  can  be  matter  of  surprise  only  to  those 
to  whom  faith  is  fiction  and  belief  in  the  justice  of  a  cause  is  foolishness. 

At  a  place  called  Boomplatz,  a  British  force  consisting  of  about 
700  men  and  two  guns,  encountered  the  insurgents  strongly  posted  in 
a  rocky  *'  koppie,"  It  has  been  customary  to  represent  this  fight  as  a 
volley  and  a  stampede,  but  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who  had  seen  war  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Flanders,  and  on  the  Sutlej,  and  who  had  no  reason, 
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therefore,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  any  cngagcmentj  declared  it  to 
be  "  one  of  the  most  severe  skirmishes  ever  witnessed."  Nor  did  he 
stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  An  ofiBccr  who  had  been  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  at  Inkermann,  spoke  of  Boomplatz  to  tlie  writer 
of  these  pages  **  as  the  heaviest  fire  he  had  ever  been  exposed  to/'  The 
Boers  were  greatly  outnumbered ;  they  were  armed  only  with  the  old 
""  roer*'  guii*  but  they  stood  their  ground  during  three  hours,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  a  loaa  of  10  per  cent,  in  killed  and  wounded  upon 
their  assailants. 

This  skirmish  ended  the  rebellion.  Tlie  Boers  fled  north  over  the 
Vaal  River,  and  British  authority  was  supreme  in  the  Orange  Biver 
•overeignty. 

Another  three  years  passed.  In  the  country  north  of  the  Vaal 
river  the  Boers  had  found  partial  rest.  Little  settlements  began  to 
spring  up  in  these  remote  wilds,  bearing  names  that  told  plainly  enough 
the  temper  of  the  men  by  whom  they  were  founded*  Prctorius,  Krugcr, 
St&nders,  de  Lange,  Prinsloo,  Potiegter — all  prominent  characters  in  the 
late  revolt — had  towns  and  settlements  named  after  them.  A  British 
proclamation  had  been  issued  declaring  all  territory  lying  south  of  the 
25th  parallel  of  south  latitude  to  be  British  soil.  It  was  shortly  after- 
wards annulled,  but  it  had  the  immediate  effect  of  sending  another 
wave  of  Boers  away  into  regions  still  more  remote,  where,  by  the 
feverish  tributaries  of  the  Limpopo  and  the  Crocodile  Rivers,  numbers 
perished  from  the  malaria  of  that  semi-tropical  clime.  As  the  eye  now 
strays  over  the  map  of  the  Northern  Transvaal  many  names,  such 
OS  Pilgrim's  Best,  Potiogter's  Best,  are  noticed.  The  fugitives  from 
British  rule  dreaded  fever  and  malaria  less  than  a  proclamation  and  a 
tax  collector. 

At  length  peace  seemed  to  dawn  upon  these  unhappy  people.  In 
1852,  two  British  commissioners  met  a  deputation  from  the  northern 
Boers  at  the  Sand  River,  in  the  Orange  Free  State  of  to-day. 

Here  a  convention  was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  with  aU  the 
formalities  of  articles,  stipulations,  and  guarantees  which  are  supposed 
to  reuder  such  documents  impervious  to  change.  The  first  article  of 
this  convention  ran  thus  : — 

**  nie  AssisLint-Commissioners  gtmrantce  in  the  fullest  manner,  on  the  part  of 
the  Britiflb  Government,  to  the  emigrant  farmers  beyond  the  Vaal  Kiver,  the  right 
to  man.tge  their  own  affairs,  and  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own 
laws,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and  that 
no  encroachment  shall  be  made  by  the  said  Government  on  the  territory  beyond, 
to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  Kivcr  ;  with  the  further  assurance  that  the  warmest 
wish  of  the  British  Government  is  to  promote  peice,  free-trade,  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  tlie  emigrant  farniera  now  inhabiting,  or  who  may  hereafter  inhabit 
that  country." 

AJas  for  the  value  of  such  protestations  !  A  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  date  of  this  Convention  this  expression  of  the  "  warmest  wish 
of  the   British  Government  to  promote  peace,  free-trade,  and  friendly 
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intercourse  with  the  emigrant  farmers/*  is  the  very  first  reason  alleged 
in  the  proclamation  auucxiug  the  Trausvfial,  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Sand  River  Convention.  The  Convention  was  writ  in  water  and  not 
in  sand. 

The  Convention,  duly  ratified  by  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  George 
Cathcart,  became  law,  and  two  years  later  the  Orange  River  State,  after 
full  and  mature  deliberation,  wna  transferred  with  nimilar  guarantees 
of  independence  to  the  Dutch  farmers  iuhabiting  it. 

Let  us  see  how  fared  it  with  the  Transvaal  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  that  followed  its  independence.  The  wild  country  had 
gradually  risen  to  importance.  It  had  a  white  populatiou  of  between 
30,000  and  40,000  souls.  It  had  produced  gold,  copper,  cobalt,  coal,  arid 
iron.  lu  a  siugle  year  12,000  ounces  of  gold  had  been  dug  out  by  the 
miner's  pickaxe.  The  revenue  had  rapidly  risen.  In  18"ii,  it  was 
£40,088,  the  expenditure  being  j&35,71  k  In  1875,  the  revenue  was  u 
fraction  under  j£70.000,  nnd  the  expenditure  something  less.  In  1877, 
the  Transvail  Republic  had  ceased  to  exist.     What  had  happened? 

The  Transvaal  had  been  annexed.  It  had  become  of  too  much 
importance.  All  this  finding  of  gold  and  valuable  mineral  had  brought 
into  the  country  the  needy  nnd  greedy  ones  of  South  Africa  and  of  yet 
more  distant  regions.  These  men  were  not  colonists  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term;  tliey  were  speculators,  storekeepers,  saloon  men  ;  people  for 
the  most  part  who  would  move  away  as  quickly  as  they  had  come  if 
there  had  been  a  discovery  of  gold  or  precious  stones  in  the  Cape 
Colony  or  elsewhere.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  small  yillage  settlements, 
or  at  cross  roads  where  a  few  stores  and  saloons  had  taken  rout. 
Travellers  passing  along  the  waggon  tracks  of  the  country  might 
readily  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  these  floating  citizens  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  shops,  saloons  and  houscfl  of 
refreshment  they  certainly  preponderated,  but  in  the  real  strength  and 
solid  opinion  of  the  country  they  did  not  form  one  in  four.  To  these 
people  in  their  garrulous  habit,  and  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  the  Boer  fanners,  the  words  of  Burke  might  well  have  been  applied: 
''Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring 
with  their  importunate  chirp  white  many  great  cattle  repose  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  chew  the  cud,  and  arc  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine 
that  those  who  make  the  noise  arc  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field." 
That  the  chirp  was  mistaken  for  solid  opinion  is  now  only  too  apparent, 
for  no  sooner  have  the  heavy  Dutch  farmers  risen  from  their  rest,  than 
the  babble  of  the  wayside  becomes  silent,  and  not  only  is  tlic  authority 
which  had  four  years  to  consolidate  itself  and  three  regiments  to  sup* 
port  it  overthrown  in  forty-eight  hours  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  but  the  entire  movable  machinery  of  the  administration  and 
supply  of  the  land  is  shown  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  po]iulation. 
This  is,  however,  anticipating. 

We  have  said  tliat  as  the  Transvaal  grew  in  ucriltli  nnd  iuiportanocj 
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hungry  eyes  were  turned  to  it  as  a  field  for  profitable  enterprise. 
Wider  considerations  of  commercial  cupidity  became  also  involved 
in  it. 

The  President,  Mr.  Uurgers,  was  an  ambitious  man.  He  wished  to 
possess  an  outlet  to  the  sea  which  would  render  the  Transvaal  indepen- 
dent of  the  long  route  through  Natal  to  Durban.  For  this  purpose  he 
visited  Europe  in  1875,  raised  a  loan  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Delagua  Bay  to  Pretoria,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Portu- 
guese Government,  grautiug  certain  privileges  to  the  line.  The  award 
of  Marshal  McMahon  giving  Dclagoa  Bay  to  Portugal  had  just  been 
made  public.  If  the  Transvaal  obtained  its  railway  and  its  port,  Natal 
niight  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  its  trade.  When  things  reacli  the 
condition  that  a  mercantile  community  perceives,  or  fancies  it  perceives, 
its  influence  likely  to  be  impaired,  or  the  area  of  its  operations  curtailed 
by  the  action  of  a  neighbouring  weak  State,  measures  which  may  even 
involve  the  annexation  or  the  conquest  of  that  neighbouring  State  will 
not  want  able  advocacy  for  their  furtherance. 

In  cases  of  this  nature  there  is  uo  need  to  have  recourse  to  the  rough 
methods  of  the  filibuster.  Nothing  is  more  feasible  than  the  education 
of  what  is  called  "  public  opinion"  up  to  the  rt'tjuircd  standard  of  acqui- 
sition or  annexation.  If  it  is  the  possession  of  a  native  State  that  is 
required^  the  morals  of  the  king,  the  uge  ut  which  his  subjects  are  per- 
mitted to  marry,  or  the  necessity  of  aflbrding  them  protection  from  the 
rapacity  of  their  ruler,  are  all  excellent  arguments  for  transferring  the 
territories  of  ruler  and  subjects  into  other  hands. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  desired  acqiiisition  is  in  possession  of  Dutch 
Boers,  the  natives  living  within  its  territory,  or  dwelling  on  its  borders, 
become  the  object  of  anxious  solicitude ;  a  vague  and  shadowy  misfor- 
tune is  apprehended,  or  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  introduction  of 
British  Rule  would  spread  the  light  of  civilization  and  Christianity  into 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  interior  continent. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  our  system  of  government  affords  checks 
apon  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  acquisition  on  the  part  of  colonies  or 
communities,  and  that  although  the  wish  might  be  entertained,  the 
power  of  realizing  that  wish  would  be  effectually  kept  in  bounds. 
This  is  only  true  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  process  of  education  before 
alluded  to  can  be  carried  out  in  home  circles  as  well  as  in  colonial  ones, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  large  section  of  society 
which  makes  its  guiding  motive  the  well-being  of  the  aboriginal  races, 
affords  a  powerful  lever  for  the  dissemination  of  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal  in  1877,  little  need  here  be  said.  The  proclamation 
annexing  the  territory  can  easily  be  studied,  in  the  light,  too,  of  the 
four  years  that  have  followed  it — years  which  have  been  fatal  to  its 
lugici  tX   variance  with   its   facts,   opposite   to   its    conclusions.     The 
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priucipai  reasons  given  in  the  proclamation  of  annexation  were  as 
folluws': — "  The  hopes  of  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  had  not  been  falfiUedj  the  State  was  not 
self-supporting,  and  it  had  not  been  made  a  point  from  which  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  might  rapidly  spread  towards  Central  Africa." 

"  The  Boer  Government  was  weak~and  paralysed,  the  natives  were 
aggressive,  Secocoeni's  mountain  had  not  been  captured  in  the  first 
attempt  made  upon  it.  Other  European  communities  were,  therefore, 
placed  in  danger,  and  the  duty  of  shielding  '  enfeebled  civilization' 
from  the  assaults  of  barbarism  and  inhumanity  had  devolved  upon  us." 

"  The  people  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  the  election  of  a 
new  President  would  probably  be  the  occasion  of  a  civil  war." 

It  is  almost  painful  to  read  this  proclamation  by  the  light  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  proclaimed. 

Do  "  peace  and  friendly  intercourse"  exist  to-day  in  the  Transvaal? 
Is  the  State  self-supporting?  Have  Christianity  and  civiliiation  spread 
towards  Central  Africa  ? 

la  there  any  indication  of  the  Boers  being  weak  and  paralysed,  and 
is  "  feebleness"  shown  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Transvaal?  Are  the  natives  at  peace  or  have  they  been  protected ? 
M'^as  Secocoeni's  mountain  captured  by  us  at  our  first  attempt  ?  Did  he 
not  sit  secure  in  his  caves  for  nearly  tliree  years  after  the  annexation  ? 
Is  not  "  civil  war"  rampant  in  the  Transvaal  ?  and  are  we  not  at  the 
present  moment  engaged,  according  to  the  latest  newspaper  reports 
received,  in  repressing  and  subjectmg  "  barbarism  and  inhumanity"  by 
burning  the  American  ploughs  and  hacking  down  the  standing  com 
of  the  Basutos,  our  friends  and  allies  of  two  years  ago? 

Wave  after  wave  of  conflict  has  followed  the  act  of  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal. 

Before  its  consummation,  less  than  two  regiments  of  infantry  sufEced 
to  garrison  the  quarter  of  a  million  square  milea  which  formed  our  vast 
empire  in  South  Africa.  Natal  held  only  five  companies  of  infantiy 
within  its  wide  and  native-encircled  boundaries.  Since  the  annexation, 
the  garrison  of  South  Africa  has  been  quadrupled.  An  army  corps  has 
been  dispatched  to  Natal,  brought  away  again,  and  now  a  division  is 
proceeding  to  the  same  destination. 

But  these  palpable  evidences  of  active  resistance  are  only  the  smallest 
part  of  the  evils  that  have  followed  the  annexation.  Not  only  have 
more  natives  been  annihilated,  in  the  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  avowed 
protection  to  the  native  to  be  one  of  its  special  claims  to  public  estima- 
tion, than  had  fallen  in  half  a  century  previous^  but  there  has  beea 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  whole  Dutch  community  inhabiting  South 
Africa,  a  spirit  of  deep  and  angry  hostility  towards  our  rule.  The  old 
animosities  which  had  fallen  asleep  during  the  quarter  century  of  quiet, 
have  been  aroused  to  bitter  wakefulness,  and  a  blow  has  been  struck 
against  the  possibility  of  fusion  between  English  and  Dutch,  or  even  of 
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frienclBhtp  aad  political  confederation^  which  will   take   more   time  to 

efface  thaa  the  present  generation  baa  before  it. 

The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  the  Orange  Free  State  are  not  a 
section  of  the  Dutch  people  of  South  Africa ;  they  represent,  and  posses* 
the  sympathy  of  nine-teuths  of  the  whole  Dutch  iuhabitants.  If  we 
wub  to  know  what  kind  of  men  they  are,  we  need  only  go  back  two 
jears  to  the  fatal  day  at  Zlobane  Mountain  in  Zululaud.  Between  Piet 
Uja  and  a  thousand  nameless  Boers  there  is  Indeed  a  difference,  but  it 
is  only  the  dififereuee  of  the  grave. 

\V.  F.  Butler. 


Non. — The  writer  has  derived  hia  authority  fur  the  facto  ■tat«il  in  thie  pft^tcr  chiefly 
Mr-  2foble*i  work,  "  South  Africa,  Past  ami  !^ resent'*— The  dctcriptive  iwrtion  is  the  i 
of  penouJ  ftcquaintftooe  with  the  coautry  and  ito  people. 
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THE  Socialists  of  tbc  Chair  have  done  themselves  injustice  and  sown 
their  course  with  eiuharrasaing  miscouceptioua  by  adoptiu^  too 
hastily  an  infelicitous  name.  It  is  more  descriptive  than  most  politi- 
cal nicknames,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  mislead.  It  was  first  used 
iu  1872  in  a  paniphlel  by  Oppenheim,  then  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Liberals,  to  ridicule  a  group  of  young  professors  of  political 
economy  who  had  begun  to  show  a  certain  undefined  sympathy  M'itb  the 
Socialist  agitations  of  Lassalle  and  Von  Schweitzer,  and  to  write  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  labouring  classes  and  the  evils  of  the  existing  industrial 
system  with  a  flow  of  emotion  whicli  was  thought  to  befit  their  years 
better  than  their  position.  A  few  mouths  later  these  young  professors 
called  together  at  Eisenach  a  Congress  of  all  who  shared  their  general 
attitude  towards  that  class  of  questions.  In  openiug  this  Congress — 
which  was  attended  by  almost  every  economist  of  note  iu  Germany,  and 
by  a  number  of  the  weightiest  and  most  distinguished  Liberal  politician* 
— Professor  Schmoller  employed  the  name  "Socialists  of  the  Chair"  to 
describe  himself  and  those  present^  without  adding  a  single  qualifying 
remark,  just  as  if  it  had  been  their  natural  and  chosen  designatiou. 
The  nickname  was  no  doubt  accepted  so  readily,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  take  tbc  edge  off  the  sneer  it  was  meant  to  convey,  but  partly  also 
from  the  nobler  feeling  which  makes  men  stand  by  a  truth  which  is  out 
of  favour.  Not  that  they  approved  of  the  contentions  of  Social  Demo- 
cracy out  and  out,  but  they  believed  there  was  more  base  of  truth  in 
them  than  persons  in  authority  were  inclined  to  allow,  and  besides  that 
the  truth  they  contained  was  of  special  and  even  pressing  importance. 
They  held,  as  Schmoller  said,  that  "  Social  Democracy  was  itself  a  cou- 
sequencc  of  the  sins  of  modern  Liberalism."  They  went  entirely  with 
the  Social  Democrats  iu  maintaiuing  both  that  a  grave  social  crisis  had 
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arisen,  and   that  it   had  been  largely  brought  about  by   an  irrational 
deTotioQ  ou  the  part  of  the  Liberals  to  the  economical  doctrine  of /umrz- 
faire.  But  they  "went  further  with  them.  They  believed  that  the  salvation 
of  modem  society  was  to  comCj  not  indeed  from  the  particular  scheme 
of   reconstruction   advocated  by  the  Social  Democrats,  but   still  from 
applications  in  one  form  or  another  of  their  fundamental   principle,  the 
principle   of  a^ociation.      And   it   was  for  that  reason — it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  value  they  set  upon  the  associative  principle  as 
the  chief  source  of  healing  for  the  existing  ills  of  the  nations — that  they 
chose  to  risk  misunderstanding  and  obloquy  by  accepting  the  nickname 
pwt    upon  them  by  their  adversaries.     The   late   Professor   Held,   who 
clairns  as  a  merit  that  he  was  the  first  to  do   so,   explains   very  clearly 
^hat  he  means  by  calling  himself  a   Socialist.      Socialism   may   signify 
■'iany  different  things,  but,  as  he  uses  the   word,  it  denotes  not  any 
definite  system  of  opinions  or  any  particular  plan  of  social,  reform,   but 
*>tily  a  general  method  which  may  guide  various  systems,  and  may  be 
^^ploycd  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances  in  directing  many 
^^fferent  reforms.      He  is  a  Socialist  because  he  would  give  much  more 
i^lace  than  obtains  at  present  to  the  associative  principle  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  economical  life,  and  because  he  cannot  share   in  the  admira- 
"^iou  many  economists  express  for  the   purely   individualistic  basis   on 
Arhich  these  arrangements  had  come  to  stand.     A  Socialist  is  simply  the 
opposite  of  an  Individualist.     The  Individualist  considers  that  the  per- 
fection of  an  industrial  economy  consists  in  giving  to  the  principles  of  self- 
interest,  private  property,  and  free  competition,  on  which   the  present 
order  of  things  is  founded,  the  amplest  scope  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, and  that  all  existing  economical  evils  arc  due,  not  to  the  operation 
of  theae  principles  but  only  to  their  obstruction,  and  will  gradually  dis- 
appear when  self-interest  comes  to  be  better  understood,  when  competi- 
tion is  facilitated  by  easier  inter-communication,  and  when  the  law   has 
ceased  from  troubling  and  left  industry  at  rest.    The  Socialist,  in  Hold's 
sense^  is,  on  the  other  hand,  one  who  rejects  the  comfortable  theory  of 
the  natural  harmony  of  individual  interests,  and  instead  of  deploring  the 
obBtmctiona  which  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  principles  of  com- 
petitioD,  self-interest,  and  private  property,  thinks  that  it  is  precisely  in 
cooBcquence  of  these  obstructions  that  industrial   society   contrives  to 
exist  at  alL     Strip  theae  principles,  he  argues,  of  the  restraints  put  upon 
them  now  by  custom,  by  conscience,  by  public   opinion,  by   a  sense  of 
fairness  and  kind  feeling,  and  the  inequalities  of  wealth   would  be  im- 
meosely  aggravated   and  the  labouring  classes  would   be  unavoidably 
ground  to  misery.     Industrial  society  would  fall  into   general  anarchy, 
into  a  heUum  omnium  contra  omnes,  in  which  they  that  have  would  have 
more  abundantly,  and  they  that  have  not  would   lose   even   wlrnt  they 
have.      Held  declines  to  join  in  the  admiration  bestowed  by  many  scien- 
tific economists  upon  this  state  of  war^  in  which  the  battle  is  always  to 
the  rich.     He  counts  it  neither  the  state  of  Nature  nor  the  state  of 
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perfection  of  economical  society,  but  simply  an  unliappy  play  of  selfish 
and  opposing  forces,  vhieb  it  ougLt  to  be  one  of  the  distinct  aims  of 
political  economy  to  mitigate  and  counteract.  Individualism  has  already 
had  too  free  a  course,  and  especially  in  the  immediate  past  has  enjoyed 
too  sovereign  a  reign.  The  work  of  the  -world  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
a  fortuitous  concourse  of  hostile  atoms,  monng  continually  in  a  strained 
state  of  suspended  social  war,  and  therefore,  for  the  very  safety  of  iudus- 
trial  society ,we  must  needs  now  change  our  tackjgiveup  our  individualism, 
and  sail  in  the  line  of  the  more  positive  and  constructive  tendencies  of 
Socialism.  To  Ileld'a  thinking  acconlingly.  Socialism  and  Individualism 
are  merely  two  contrary  general  priuciplesj  ideals,  or  methods,  wliich 
may  be  employed  to  regiilate  the  constitution  of  economical  society,  and 
he  declares  himself  a  Socialist  because  he  believes  that  society  suffers  at 
present  from  an  excessive  application  of  the  individualistic  principle, 
and  can  only  be  cured  by  an  extensive  employment  of  the  Soci&Uatic 
one. 

This    is    all    clear  enough,  but    it    is    simply   giving  to   the  word 
Socialism  another  new  meaning,  and  creating  a  fresh  source  of  ambiguity. 
That   term   has    already   contracted    definite    associations    wliich    it    is 
impossible  to  dispel  by  mere  word  of  mouth,  and  which  constitute    a 
refracting  medium  through  which  the  principles  of  the  Socialists  of  the 
Chair  cannot  fail  to  be  presented  in  a  very  misleading  form.     These 
writers  assume  a  special   position  in  two  relations — first  as   theoretical 
economists^  and  second  as  practical  politicians  or  social  reformers ;  and 
in  both  respects  alike  the   term   Socialism   is  peculiarly  inappropriate 
to  describe  their  views.     In  regard  to  the  first  pointj  by  adopting  that 
name  they  have  done  what  they  could  to  "^Nicodemus"  themselves  inio 
a   sect,  whereas   they  might  with    more  justice  have  claimed,  if  they 
chose,  to  be  better  exponents  of  the  catholic  tradition  of  the   science 
than   those  who  found   fault  with   them.     This  is  a  claim,  however, 
which  they  would  be  shocked   indeed   to  think    of  prcscr^ting.     With 
a  natural  partiality  for  their  own  opinions,  they  exaggerated  immensely 
the  extent  and  also  the  value  of  their  divergence  from  the  traditinual 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  classical  economy.      In  the  energy  of 
their  recoil  from  the  dogmatism  which  had  for  a  generation  usurped  an 
excessive  sway  over  economical  science,  they  were  carried  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  they  had  in  their  own  minds  the  sensation  that 
they  were  carried  a  great  deal  farther  than  they  really  were.     They 
liked  to  think  of  their  historical  method  as  constituting  a  new  epoch, 
and   effecting  a  complete  revolution  in  political  economy^  but,  as  will 
Rubscqucntly    appear,  that   method,   when   reduced   to   its   real   worth, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  an  application,  with  somewhat  distinctcr  pur- 
pose and  wider  reach,  of  the  method  which  Smith  himself  followed.    Of 
this  they  are  in  some  degree  conscious.     Brentano,  who  belongs  to  the 
extreme  right  of  the  school,  says   that   Smith    would    have    been    a 
Socialist  of  the  Chair  to*day  if  he   were    alive;    and    Samter,    who 
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bclougfl  to  the  extreme  left^  though  he  is  doubtful  regarding  Smith, 
has  no  hesitation  ia  claiming  Mill,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  standing 
more  outside  than  inside  the  school  of  Smith.  Their  position  ia, 
thcreforCj  not  the  new  departure  which  many  of  them  would  fain 
represent  it  to  be.  They  are  really  as  natural  and  as  legitimate  a  line 
of  descent  from  Adam  Smith  as  their  adversaries  the  German  Man- 
chester Party  who  claimed  the  authority  of  his  name.  Perhaps  they 
are  even  more  so^  for  in  science  the  true  succession  lies  with  those  who 
carry  the  principles  of  the  master  to  a  more  fruitful  development,  and 
not  with  those  who  embalm  them  as  sacred  but  sterile  simulacra. 

But  it  is  as  practical  reformers  that  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  suffer 
most  injustice  from  their  name.     Since  the  word  Socialism  was  first 
used  by  Ilcybaud    fifty  years   ago,  it   has   always  been   connected   with 
Utopian  or  revolutionary  ideas.      Now  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  are 
the  very  opposite  of  revolutionaries  l)oth  by  creed  and  practice.     None 
of  the  various  parties  which  occupy  themselves  with  the  social  problem 
in    Germany  is   so    eminently  and   advisedly   practical.      Their    very 
historical  method^  apart  from  anything  else,  makes  them  so.      It  gives 
them   a  special  aversion   to   political   and   social   experimeuts^  for   it 
requires  as  the  first  essential  of  any  project  of  reform  that  it  shall  issue 
naturally   and   easily  out  of — or   at   least   be   harmonious    with — the 
historical  conditions  of  the  time  and  place  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Roscher,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school,  says  that 
reformers  ought  to  take  for  their  model  Time,  whose  reforms  arc  the 
surest  and  most  irresistible  of  all,  but  yet  so  gradual  that  they  cannot 
be  observed  at  any  given  moment.      They  make  therefore  on  the  whole 
a  very  sparing  use  of  the  Socialistic  principle  they  invoke.      Certainly 
the   world  in  their  eyes,  is  largely  out  of  joint,  but  its  restoration  is  to 
proceed   gently,   like   Solomon's   temple,    without   sound    of  hammer. 
Some  of  them  of  course  go  farther  than  others,  but  they  would  all  still 
leave  us  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  the  three  main  stems  of  individualism. 
They   struck  the  idea  of  talcing  speculative  profits   out  of  their  pro- 
gramme, and  BO  far  from  having  any  Socialistic  thought  of  abolishing 
inheritance,    none    of   them    except   Von    Scheel    would   even    tax    it 
exceptionally.     Samter  stands  alone  in  urging  the  nationalization  of  the 
land ;  and  Wagner  stands  alone  in  desiring   the  abolition  of  private 
property  in  ground-rent  in  towns ;  the  other  members  cannot  agree  even 
about  the  expediency  of  nationalizing  the  railways.     They  work  of  set 
purpose  for  a  better  distribution  of  wealth — for  what  SchmoUer  calls  a 
progrcs.sivc  equalization  of  the  excessive  and  even  dangerous  differences 
of  culture  that  exist  at  present — but  they  recoil  from  all  suggestion  of 
schemes  of  repartition,  and  they  have  no  fault  to  find  with  inequality  in 
itself.      On  the  contrary  they  regard  inequality  as  being  not  merely 
an    unavoidable   result   of  men's   natural  endowments,   but  an   indis* 
pcn8ab]c    instrument    of   their    progress    and    civilization.      SchmoUer 
explains  that  their  political  principles  are  those  of  lladical  Toryism,  as 
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portrayed  in  Lord  Beaconsficld^s  bovcIs  ;  aud  he  mentis  that  they 
OQ   the   same   active   sympathy  with   the   ripening   aspirations   of  ttie 
labouring  classes,  and  the  same   zealous   confidence  in  the  authority  of 
the    State,    and    in    these    respects    are    distinguished    from    modern 
Liberalism,  whose  gorerning  sympathies  are  with  the  interests  and  ide^tfl 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  which  entertains  a  positive  jealousy  of  the  actios^ 
of  the  State.     The  nctnal   reforms  which  the  Socialists  of  the  Chai* 
hare  hitherto  promoted,  have  been  in  the  main  copied  from  our  owX3 
English  legislation — our  factory  acts,  our  legah'zatioti  of  Trades  Unions*  3 
our  Savings  Banks,  our  registration  of  Friendly  Societies,  our  Sanitary^ 
Legislation  J    &c.   &c. — ^measnres    which    Lave    been    passed,    with    tb^^ 
concurrence  of  men  of  opposite   shades   of  opinion,  out  of  no  sociaK 
theory,  but  from  a   plain  regard  to  the  simple   necessities  of  the  hour. 
So  that  we  have  been  virtually  Socialists  of  the  Chair  for  a  generation 
without  knowing  it,  doing  from  a  happy    political    instinct   the   works 
which  they  deduce  out  of  an  elaborate  theory  of  economical   politics. 
Part  of  their  theory,  however,  is,  tliat  in  practical  questions  they  are  not 
to  go  by  theoTTj  and  the  consequence  is  that  while  they  sometimes  lay 
down  general  principles  in  which  Communism  might  steal  a  shelter, 
they  control   these  principles  so  much   in   their   application   by   consi- 
derations of  expediency,  that  the  measures  they  end  in  proposing  differ 
little  from  such  as  commend  themselves  to  the  common  sense  and^ 
public  spirit  of  middle-class  Englishmen.  ^U 

Their  general  theory  had  been  taught  in  Germany  for  twenty  years 
before  it  was  forced  into  importance  by  the  policy  it  suggested  and  the 
controversies  it  excited  in  connection  with  the  Socialist  movement  which 
began  in  1863.  Wilhelm  Roschcr,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Leipzig,  first  propounded  the  historical  method  in  his  "Grundriss  zu 
Vorlesungcn  iiber  die  Staatswirthschaft  nach  geschichtlicher  Methode," 
published  in  1843,  though  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  work  he 
spoke  of  the  historical  method  as  being  the  ordinary  inductive  method 
of  scientific  economists^  and  distinguished  it  from  the  idealistic  method, 
proceeding  by  deduction  from  preconceived  ideas,  which  he  said  was  the 
method  of  the  Socialists.  He  had  no  thought  as  yet  of  representing  his 
method  as  diverging  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  even  in  detail,  much 
less  as  being  essentially  different  in  principle.  Then  the  late  Bruno 
Ilildebrand,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Jena,  in  his  work  on  the 
"  National  Economy  of  the  Present  and  the  Future,"  published  in  1847, 
proclaimed  the  hiatorical  method  as  the  harbinger  and  instrument  of  a 
new  era  in  the  science,  but  he  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  restoration  of  the 
method  of  diligent  observation  which  Adam  Smith  practised,  but  which 
his  disciples  deserted  for  pure  abstractions.  In  1853,  a  more  elaborate 
defence  and  exposition  of  the  historical  method  appeared  in  a  work  on 
*''  Political  Economy  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Historical  Method"  by 
Carl  G-  A.  Knies,  Professor  of  National  Economy  at  Heidelberg.  But 
it  was  BCTcr  dreamt  that  the  ideas  broached  in  these  works  had  spread 
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^H    Icyond  the  few  solitary  thinkers  who  issued  them.     The  Free  Traders 
^H    were  Htill  seen  ruling  everything  in  the  high  places  of  the  laud  in  the 
^H     ttme  of   political    economy,    aud    they    were    cvcrj'where    apparently 
^1    accepted-  as   authorized  interpreters  of  the  mysteries  of  that,  to  the 
^H    ordinary  public,  somewhat  occult  science.  They  preached  the  freedom  of 
^H     acbange  like  a  religion  which  contained  at  once  all  they  were  required 
^H     to  beliere  in  economical   matters,  and   all   they    were  required   to  do. 
^H     There  was  ground  for  Lassalle's  well  known  taunt ;  "  Get  a  starling,  Herr 
^H    Schultze,  teach   it    to    pronouuce    the  word    '  exchange/   '  exchange,' 
^H    'exchange,'  and  you  have  produced  a  very  good  modern  economist."  The 
^M   German  Manchester  Party  certainly  gave  to  the  principle  of  lai^aez-faire, 
^H   iaistez-aVer,  a  much  more  unconditional  and  universal  application  than 
^m  *ay  party  in  this  country  thought  of  according  to  it.    They  looked  on  it  as 
3  kind  of  orthodoxy  which  it  had  come  to  be  almost  impious  to  challenge. 
^^It   had  been  hallowed  by  the  consensus  of  tlte  primitive  fathers  of  the 
^P*<rteuce,  and  it  seemed  now  to  be  confirmed  beyond  question  ex{)erimen- 
*^lljby  the  success  of  the  practical  legislation  in  which  it  had  been  exem- 
plified during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century.  The  adherents  of  the  new 
*oliool  never  raised  a  murmur  against  all  this  up  tilt  the  eventful  time 
*^^tLe  Socialist  agitation  aud  the  formation  of  the  new  German  Empire, 
^*id  the  reason  is  very  plain.     On  the  economical  questions  which  came 
^*  J)  before  that  period,  they  were  entirely  at  one  with  the  Free  Traders, 
^^*d  gave   a   hearty  support   to  their  energetic  lead.     They  were,  for 
'Sample,  as  strenuously  opposed  to  protective  duties  and  to  restrictions 
pon  liberty  of  migration,  settlement,  and  trading,  as  Mauchester  itself. 
lot  with  the  Socialist   agitation  of  1863,  a  new  class   of  economical 
^^aestions  came  to  the  front — questions  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
^^*orking  classes,  the  relations  of  capital  aud  labour,  the  distribution  of 
National  wealth,  and  the  like — and  on  these  new  questioua  they  could 
^lot  join  the  Free  Traders  in  saying  "  hands  off.'^     They  did  not  believe 
"^ith  the  Manchester  School  that  the  existing  distribution  of  wealth  was 
the  best  of  all  possible  distributions,  because  it  was  the  distribution 
•irhich  Nature  lierself  produced*      They  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Nature  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  even  if  it  had  more,  there 
was  only  too  good  cause  for  applying  strong  corrections  by  art.      They 

■said  it  was  vain  for  the  Manchester  Party  to  deny  that  a  social  question 
existed,  and  to  maintain  that  the  workiug  classes  were  as  well  off  as  it 
was  practicable  for  economical  arrangements  to  make  them.  They 
declared  there  was  much  truth  in  the  charges  which  Socialists  were 
bringing  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  that  there  was  a 
decided  call  upon  all  the  powers  of  society,  and,  among  others,  especially 
upon  the  State,  to  intervene  with  some  remedial  measures.  A  good 
ojiportunity  for  concerted  aud  successful  action  seemed  to  be  aflforded 
when  the  German  Empire  wasestablislied,  and  this  led  to  the  convening 

»of  the  Eisenach  Congress  in  1872,  and  the  organization  of  the  Society 
for  Social  Politics  in  the  following  year. 
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Men  of  all  Khades  of  opiuiou  were  iavited  to  that  Congress,  provided 
they  agreed  on  two  points,  which   were    expressly   mentioned  in  the 
invitation  :  Ist,  In  eutertaiuiug  an   earnest  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the 
soeial  crisis  which   existed ;    and    2nd,  In  renouncing  the  principle  of 
laisseZ'fatre  and   all   its   works.      The  Congreus  was    attended  by  150 
members,  including  many  leading  politicians  and  most  of  the  Profcsson 
of    Political     Economy    at    the    Universities.       Roacher,    Knies,  au^ 
Hildebraud  were  there,  with  their  younger  disciples  Schmoller,  Profcssot 
at   Strasburg  and    author  of  a  "  History  of    the   Small  Industries  i 
Lujo  Brentano,  Professor  at  Breslau,   well-known  in  this  country  t>J 
his  book  on  "  English  Gilds"  and  his  larger  work  on  "  English  Trad*:^* 
Unions;"  Professors  A.  Wagner  of  Berlin  and  Schoaberg  of  Tiibinget^* 
Then  there  were  men  like  Max  Hirech  and  Duncker  the  publisher,  bot--^ 
members  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  the  founders  of  the  Hirsch-Duuck(^^=^ 
Trades  Unions  ;  Dr.  Eugel,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Berlin        '• 
Professor   von   Holtzcndorif,  the  criminal  jurist ;  and  Professor  Gncist^^*> 
historian   of  the   English   Constitution,   who    was   chosen    to   preside=^^" 
After   an    opening   address  by  Schmoller,  three  papers  were  read  anc::^^ 
amply  discussed,  one  on  Factory  Legislation  by  Brentano,  a  second  ocr^^^ 
Trades  Unions  aud  Strikes    by   Schmoller,  and   a  third   on  Labourub!^  ^ 
Dwellings  by  Engel.     This  Congress  first  gave  the  German  public  ar^^^^ 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  new  movement ;   and  the  Free  IVade  Party""**^ 
were  completely,  and  somewhat  bitterly,  disenchanted,  when  thoy  found  ^f^ 
themsclvea  deserted,  not  as  they  fancied  merely  by  a  few  effusive  young    .^S 
men,  but  by  almost   every  economist  of  established  reputation  in  the     "^ 
country.      A  sharp  controversy  ensued.     The  newspapers,  with  scarcely 
an   exception,  attacked  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  tooth  and  nail,  and 
leading  members    of  the  Manchester   Party,   such   as  Treitschke  the 
historian,  Bamberger  the  Liberal  politician,  and  others,  rushed  eagerly 
into   the  fray.      They  were   met    with    spirit  by  Schmoller,  Held,  Von 
Scheel,  Brentano,  and  other  spokesmen  of  the  Eisenach    position,  and 
one  result  of  the  polemic  is,  that  some  of  the  misunderstandings  which 
naturally  enough   clouded   that   position    at    the    beginning  have  been 
cleared  away,  and  it  is  now  admitted  by  both  sides  that  they  arc  really 
much  nearer  one  another  than  either  at  first  supposed.     The   Socialists 
of  the  Chair  did  not  confine  their  labours  to  controversial  pamphlets. 
They  published   newspapers,  periudicalp,  elaborate  works  of  economical 
investigation  i  they  held  meetings,    promoted  trades  unions,  insurance 
societies,  savings  banks ;  they  brought  the  hours  of  labour,  the  workmen's 
houses,  the  effects   of  speculation   and   crises,  all   within   the   sphere  of 
legislative  consideration.      The  moderation  of  their  pro[)osaJB  of  change 
has    conciliated  to  a  great   extent   their  Manchester  opponents.      Even 
Oppcnlieim,  the   inventor  of  their  nickname,  laid  aside  his  scoffing,  and 
seconded   some  of  their  measures  energetically.     Indeed,  their    chief 
adversaries  now  are  the  Socialists,  wlio  cannot  forgive  them  for  going 
one  mile  with  them  aud  yet  refusing  to  go  twain — for  adopting  their 
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diagnosis  and  yet  rejecting  their  preacription.  IJrentauo,  who  is  one 
of  the  moet  moderate,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  them,  takes  nearly 
M  grave  a  Wew  of  the  state  of  modern  industrial  society  aa  the  Socialists 
themselves  do  ;  and  he  says  that  if  the  cnls  from  which  it  suffers  could 
not  be  removed  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  much  luuger 
■  Socialistic  experiment.  But  then  he  maintains  that  they  can  be 
Jtmoved  otherwise,  and  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  himself  and  his 
alliea  in  their  practical  work  is  to  put  an  end  to  Scx^ialistic  agitation  by 
curing  the  ills  which  have  excited  it. 

The  key  to  the  position  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  lies  in  their 
Historical  method.  This  method  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
sometimes  discussed  whether  the  proper  method  of  political  economy  ia 
th«  inductive  or  the  deductive.  On  that  question  the  historical  school 
of  economists  are  entirely  agreed  with  the  classical  school,  Roscher,  for 
example,  adopts  Mill's  description  of  Political  Economy  as  a  concrete 
deductive  science,  whose  d  priori  conclusions,  based  on  laws  of  human 
natxirey  must  be  tested  by  experience,  and  says  that  an  economical  fact 
can  be  said  to  have  received  a  scientific  explanation  only  when  its 
inductive  and  deductive  explanations  have  met  and  agreed.  He  makes, 
indeed,  two  qualifying  remarks.  One  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  even  the  deductive  explanation  is  baaed  ou  observatiouj  on  the 
self-observation  of  the  person  who  offers  it.  Tliia  will  be  admitted  by 
alL  The  other  is,  that  every  explanation  is  only  provisional,  and  liable 
to  be  superseded  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  historieal  growth  of  social  and  economical  structure.  This  will 
also  be  admitted,  and  it  is  no  peculiarity  of  political  economy.  There 
ia  no  science  whose  conclusions  are  not  modified  by  the  advance 
of  knowledge;  and  there  are  many  sciences  besides  political  economy 
vhose  phenomena  change  their  type  in  lapse  of  time,  Roscher's  proviso, 
therefore,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  caution  to  economical 
investigators  to  build  their  explanations  scrupulously  on  the  facts,  the 
whole  facts,  and  nothing  but  the  facts,  and  to  be  Bi>ecially  on  their 
guard  against  applying  to  the  circumstances  of  one  period  or  nation 
explanations  and  recommendations  which  are  only  just  regarding 
Another.  The  same  disease  may  have  different  symptoms  in  a  child 
from  what  it  has  in  a  man,  and  a  somewhat  different  type  at  the  present 
day  from  Mhat  it  had  some  centuries  ago^  and  it  may  therefore  require 
a  quite  different  treatment.  That  is  a  very  sound  principle  and  a  very 
self-erident  one,  and  it  contains  the  whole  essence  of  the  historical 
method,  which|  so  far  as  it  is  a  method  of  investigation  at  all,  is  simply 
that  of  other  economists  applied  under  a  more  dominating  sense  of  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  the  plienomena  which  are  subjected  to  it. 
lliere  ia  consequently  with  the  historical  school  moro  rigour  of  obscrva^ 
tion  and  less  rigour  of  theory,  aud  this  peculiarity  leads  to  practical 
results  of  considerable  importance,  but  it  has  no  just  pretensions  to 
the  dignity  of  a  new  economical  method^  aud  it  is  made  to 
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appear  much  bigger  tban  it  is  by  looming  through  the  scholastic  distinc- 
tions in  which  it  is  usually  set  forth. 

The  historical  school  sometimea  call  their  method  the  realistic  and 
ethical  method,  to  distinguish  it  from  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the 
idealistiCf  and  selfish  or  materialistic  method  of  the  earlier  economists. 
They   arc  realists  because    they   cannot   agree   with   the   majority   of 
economists  who  have  gone  before  them  ia  believing  there  is  one,  and 
only  one,  ideal  of  the  best  economical  system.    There  arc,  says  Ro«chcr, 
as  many  different  ideals  as  there  are  dill'ereut  types  of  peoples,  and  he 
completely  casta  aside  the  notion,  which  had  generally  prevailed  before 
him,  that  there  is  a  single  normal  system  of  economical  arrangements, 
which  is  built  on  the  natural  laws  of  economical  life,  and  to  which  all 
nations  may  at  all  times  with  advantage  conform.     It  is  against  this 
notion  that  the  historical  school  has  revolted  with  so  much  energy  that 
they  wish  to  make  their  opposition  to  it  the  flag  and  symbol  of  a  schism. 
They  deny  that  there  are  any  natural  laws  in  political  economy;  they 
deny  that  there  is  any  economical  solution  absolutely  valid,  or  capable 
of  answering  in  one  economical  situation  because  it   has   answered   in 
another.     Roscher,  Knies,  and  the  older  members  of  the  school  make 
mostof  the  latter  point;  but  Hildcbraiidj  Schunberg,Schmoller,BrcDtano, 
and  the  younger  spirits  among  them,  direct  against  the   former  some 
of  their  keencpt  attacks.     They  declare  it  to  be  a  surviviil  from  the  ex- 
ploded metaphysics  of  the  much-abused  Aufkldninff  of  last  century.    They 
argue  that  just  as  the  economists  of  that  period  took  self-interest  to  be 
the  only  economical  motive,  because  the  then  dominant  psycbolog}* — that 
of  the  selfish  or  sensual  school — represented  it  as  the  only  real  motive  of 
human  action,  of  which  the  others  were  merely  modifications;  so  did 
they  come  to  count  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  the  self-interest 
of  different  individuals  to  be  a  system  of  natural  forces,  working  accord- 
ing to  natural  laws,  because  they  found  the  whole  intellectual  air  they 
breathed  at  the  time  filled  with  the  idea  tliat  all  error  in  poetry,  art, 
•ethics,  and   therefore    also  economics,  had    come    through  departing 
from  Nature,  and  that  the  true  course  in  everything  lay  in  giving  the 
supremacy  to  the  nature  of  things.      We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  this 
historical  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea;    it  is   enough  here  to 
say  that  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  maintain  that  in  economical  affairs 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  such  distinction   between  what  is  natural 
and  what  is  not   so.      Everything  results  from  Nature,  and  everything 
residts  from  positive  institution  too.     There  is  in  economics  either  no 
nature  of  things  at  all,  or  there  is  nothiug  else.      Human  will  effects  or 
affects  all ;  and  human  will  is  itself  influenced,  of  course,  by  human 
nature  and  human  condition.     Iloscher  says  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  industry  being  forced  into  ''unnatural"  courses  by  priests  or  tyrants, 
for  the  priciits  and  tyrants  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  people  themselves, 
deriving  all  their  resources  from  the  people,  and  in  no  re-si>cct  Archi- 
mcdescs  staudirg  outside  of  their  own  world.    The  action  of  the  State  ia 
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economical  affuirs  is  just  as  natural  as  tho  action  of  tbe  farmer  or  the 
manufacturer;  and  the  latter  is   as  much  matter  of  positive  institution 
as  the  former.      But  while  Roscher  contlemns  this  distinction,  he  does  not 
go  the  length  his  disciples  have  gone,  and  reject  the  whole  idea  of  natural 
law  in  the  sphere  of  political  economy.     On   the  contrary,  he  actually 
makes  use  of  the  expression,  "  the  natural  laws  of  political  economy," 
and  asserts  that,  when  they  are  once  sufficiently  known,  all  that  is  then 
needed  to  guide  economical   politics  is  to  obtain   exact   and   reliable 
statistics  of  the  situation  to  which  they  arc  to  be  applied.     Now  that 
statement  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  classical  school  on  the  subject. 
Economical  politics  is,  of  course,  like  all  other    politics,  an   affair   of 
times  and  nations ;  but  economical   science  belongs   to  mankind,  and 
contains  principles  which  may  be  accurately  enough  termed,  as  Roscher 
terms  them^  natural  laws,  and  which  may  l)c  applied,  as  he  would  apply 
them,  to  the  improvement  of  particular  economical  situations,  on  condition 
that  sufficiently  complete  and  correct   statistics  arc  obtained  beforehand 
of  the  whole  actual  circumstances.     Economical  laws  are,  of  course,  of 
the  nature  of  ethical  laws,  and  not  of  physical ;   but  they  are  none  the 
less  on  that  account  natural  laws,  and  the  polemic  instituted  by  the  Social- 
ists of  the  Chair  to  expel  the  notion  of  natural  law  from  the  entire  territory 
of  political  economy,  is  unjustifiable.      Phenomena  which  are  the  result 
of  human  action  will  always  exhibit  regularities  while  human  character 
remains  the  same  ;  and,  moreover,  they  often  exhibit  undesigned  regu- 
larities   wliich,   not  being    imposed   upon    them   by   man,  must  be  im- 
posed  upon  them  by  Nature.     While,  therefore,  the  Socialists  of  the 
Chair  have  made  a  certain  point  against  the  older  economists  by  showing 
the  futility  and  mischief  of  distinguishing  between  what  is  natural  iu 
economics  and  what  is  not,  they  have  erred  iu  seeking  to  convert  that 
point  into  an  argument  against  the  validity  of  economical  principles  and 
the   existence  of  economical  laws.      At  the  same   time   their  position 
constitutes  a  wholesome  protest  against  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
completeness  or  finality   of  current  doctrines,  and   gives   economical 
investigation  a  beneficial  direction  by  setting  it   upon  a  more  thorough 
and  all-sided  obsen-ation  of  facts. 

But  when  they  complain  of  the  earlier  economists  being  so  wedded 
to  abstractions,  the  fault  they  chiefly  mean  to  censure  is  the  habit  of 
solving  practical  economical  problems  by  the  unconditional  application  of 
I  certain  abstract  principles.  It  is  the  "  absolutism  of  solutions"  they 
condemn.  Thev  think  economists  were  used  to  act  like  doctors  who  had 
learnt  the  principles  of  medicine  by  rote  and  applied  them  without  the 
least  discrimination  of  the  peculiarities  of  individual  constitutions. 
With  them  the  individual  peculiarities  are  everything,  and  the  principles 
are  too  much  thrown  into  the  shatle.  Economical  phenomena,  they 
I  hold,  constitute  only  one  phase  of  the  general  life  of  the  particular 
nations  in  which  they  appear.  They  arc  part  and  parcel  of  a  special 
concrete  social  organism.     They  are  influenced — they  are  to  a  great 
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extent  made  what  they  are — by  the  whole  ethos  of  the  people   tbey     1 
pcrtaia  to,   by  their   natural  character,  their   stage   of  culture,  their      I 
habits,  customs,  laws.     Economical  problems  are  consequently  alwayi      I 
of  necessity  problems  of  the  time,  and  can  only  be  solved  for  the  penod      1 
that  raises  them.     Tlieir  very  nature  alters  under  other  skies  and  ia 
other  ages.    They  neither  appear  everywhere  in  the  same  shape,  nor  admit 
everjTvhcre  of  the  same  answer.    They  must  therefore  be  treated  histori- 
eally  and  empirically,  and  political  economy  is  always  an  affair  for  the 
nation  and  never  for  the  world.     The  historical  school  inveigh  against 
the  cosmopolitanism    of  the  current  economical  theories,  and  declare 
warmly  in  favour  of  naiionalum  ;   according  to  which  every  nation  ha^ 
its  own  political  economy  just  as  it  has  its  own  constitution  and  its  own. 
character.    Now  here  they  are  right  in  w  hat  they  affirm,  wrong  in  wh^^H 
they   deny.       Tht^y  are  right  in  affirming  that  economical  politics    ^^ 
national,  wrong  in  denying  that  economical  science  is  cosmopolitan.    In 
German  the   word  economy  denotes  the  concrete   industrial  system  as 
well  as  the   abstract  science  of  industrial   systems,   and    one    there- 
fore readily  falls  into  the  error  of  applying  to  the  latter  what  is  only 
true  of  the  former.     There  may    be    general  principles  of   engineer- 
ing, though   every  particular   project  can  only  be  successfully  accom- 
plished by  a  close  regard  to  its  particular  conditions.      In  claiming  a 
cosmopolitan  validity   for  their  principles,  economists  do   not  overlook 
their  essential  relativity.      On  the  contrary,  they  describe  their  economi- 
cal laws  as  being  in  reality  nothing  more  than  tendencies,  which  are  not 
even  strictly  true  as  scientific  explanations,  and  are  never  for  a  moment 
contemplated  as  unconditional  solutions  for  practical  situations.     More- 
over, Iloscher,  in  defining  his  task  as  an  economist,  virtually  takes  up  the 
cosmopolitan  standpoint  and  virtually  rejects  the  national.      He  says  a 
political  economist  has  to  explain  what  is  or  has  been,  and  not   to  shov^ 
what  ought  to  be;  he  quotes  the  saying  of  Dunoyer,  Je  n'impose  rt^ijjH 
Je  ne  propose  rn^rne  rien^  f  expose  ;  aud  states  that  what  he  has  to  do 
is  to  unfold  the  anatomy  aud  physiology  of  social  and  national  economy. 
lie  is  a  scientific  man,  aud  not  an  economical  politician,  and  naturally 
assumes  the  position  of  science,  which  is  cosmopolitan,  and  not  that 
politics,  which  ia  national  and  even  opportunist. 

I  pass  now  to  a  perhaps  more  important  point,  from  which  it  will 
seen  that  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  are  far  from  thinking  that  political 
economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  ought  to  be.  Kcxt  to  the  real' 
istic  school,  the  name  they  prefer  to  describe  themselves  by  is  the  ethical 
school.  By  this  they  mean  two  things,  and  some  of  them  lay  the  stress 
on  the  one  and  some  on  the  other.  Tliey  mean,  first,  to  repudiate  the 
idea  of  self-interest  being  the  sole  economical  motive  or  force.  They  d^fll 
not  deny  it  to  be  a  leading  motive  in  industrial  transactions,  and  they 
do  not,  like  some  of  the  earlier  Socialists,  aim  at  its  extinction  or  re- 
placement by  a  social  or  generous  principle  of  actiou.  But  they  main^^f 
tain  that  the  course  of  industry  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  left 
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to  its  guidance  alouc.  Many  other  social  forceSj  national  cliai*acter, 
ideas,  customs — the  whole  inherited  ethos  of  the  people — individual 
peculiarities,  love  of  power,  sense  of  fair  dealing,  public  opinion,  con- 
science, local  ties,  family  connections^  civil  legislation — all  exercise  upon 
industrial  utfairs  as  real  an  influence  as  personal  interest,  and,  further- 
more, they  exercise  an  influence  of  precisely  the  same  kind.  They  all 
operate  ethically,  through  human  will,  judgmeut,  motives,  and  in  this 
respect  one  of  them  has  no  advantage  over  another.  It  cannot  be  said, 
except  in  a  very  limited  sense,  that  self-interest  is  an  essential  and 
abiding  economical  force  and  the  others  only  accidental  and  passing.  For 
while  customs  perish,  custom  remains ;  opinions  come  and  go,  but 
opiiiioa  abides;  and  though  any  particular  act  of  the  State's  interven- 
tion may  be  abolished,  State  ititervention  itself  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  more  or  less,  of  here  or  there.  The 
State  is  not  the  intruder  in  industry  it  is  represented  to  be.  It  is 
planted  in  the  heart  of  the  industrial  organism  from  the  beginning,  and 
constitutes  in  fact  part  of  the  nature  of  things  from  which  it  is  sought 
to  distinguish  it.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  us  to  wear  clothes  because  we 
happen  to  be  bom  naked,  for  Nature  has  given  us  a  principle  which 
guides  us  to  adapt  our  dress  to  our  climate  aud  circumstances.  Reason 
is  as  natural  as  passion,  and  the  economists  who  repel  the  State's  intru- 
sion and  think  they  arc  tluis  leaving  industry  to  take  its  natural  course, 
commit  the  same  absurdity  as  the  moralist  who  recommends  men  to  live 
according  to  Nature,  and  explains  living  according  to  Nature  to  mean  the 
gratification  as  much  as  possible  of  his  desires  and  the  abandonment  as 
much  as  possible  of  rational  and,  as  he  conceives,  artificial  plan.  The 
State  cannot  observe  an  absolute  neutrality  if  it  would.  Non-interveu- 
tiou  ia  only  a  particular  kind  of  intervention.  There  must  be  laws  of 
property,  succession,  and  the  like,  and  the  influence  of  these  spreads  over 
the  whole  industrial  system,  and  aflects  both  the  character  of  its  produc- 
tion and  the  incidence  of  its  distribution  of  wealth. 

Bnt,  second,  by  calling  tlieir  method  the  ethical  method,  the 
historical  school  desire  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  in  dealing  with 
economical  phenomena  they  are  dealing  with  things  which  are  morally 
indifferent,  like  the  phenomena  of  physics,  and  that  science  has  nothing 
to  do  with  them  but  to  explain  them.  They  have  certainly  reason  to 
complain  that  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  economy  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  if  it  were  morally  as  neutral  as  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
gravitation f  and  it  is  in  this  conception  that  they  think  the  materialism 
of  the  dominant  economical  school  to  be  practically  most  oflensively 
exhibited.  Economical  phenomena  are  not  morally  indifferent ;  they 
arc  ethical  in  their  very  being,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  Take, 
for  example,  the  labour  contract.  To  treat  it  as  a  simple  exchange 
between  equals  is  absurd.  The  labourer  must  sell  his  labour  or  starve, 
and  may  be  obliged  to  take  such  terms  for  it  as  leave  him  without  the 
of  enjoying  the  rights  which  society  awards  him,  and  discharging 
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the  duties  wbich  society  claims  from  him.  Look  on  him  as  a  ware,  if 
you  will,  but  remember,  he  is  a  ware  that  has  life,  that  has  connections, 
responsibilities,  expectations,  domestic,  social,  political.  To  get  hi» 
bread  he  mip;ht  sell  his  freedom,  but  society  will  not  permit  him;  he 
may  sell  his  health,  he  may  sell  his  character,  for  society  permits  that ; 
he  may  go  to  sea  in  rotten  ships,  and  be  sent  to  work  in  unwholesomi 
workshops ;  he  may  be  herded  in  farm  bothies  where  the  commonest 
decencies  of  life  cannot  be  observed  ;  and  he  may  suck  the  strength  out 
of  posterity  by  putting  his  children  to  premature  toil  to  eke  out  his 
precarious  living.  Transactions  which  have  such  direct  bearings  on 
freedom,  on  health,  or  morals,  on  the  permanent  well-being  of  the 
nation,  can  never  be  morally  indifferent.  They  arc  necessarily  within 
the  sphere  of  ends  and  ideals.  Their  ethical  side  is  one  of  their  most 
important  ones,  and  the  science  that  deals  with  them  is  therefore 
ethical.  For  the  same  reason  they  come  within  the  province  of  th& 
State,  which  is  the  normal  guardian  of  the  general  and  permanent 
interests,  moral  and  economical,  of  the  community.  The  State  docs 
not  stand  to  industry  like  a  watchman  who  guards  from  the  oatsidc 
property  in  which  he  has  himself  no  persona!  concern.  It  has  a 
positive  industrial  office.  It  is,  says  Schmoller,  the  great  educational 
institute  of  the  humEin  race^  and  there  is  no  sense  in  suspiciously 
seeking  to  reduce  its  action  in  industrial  affairs  to  n  minimum.  His 
theory  of  the  State  is  that  of  the  Cidtur'Staat^  in  distinction  from  the 
Polizei'Staat,  and  the  Rechh-Staat.  The  State  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  merely  an  omnipotent  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity  and  order  in  the  name  of  Heaven ;  nor  even  as  a  constitu- 
tional organ  of  the  collective  national  authority  for  securing  to  all 
individuals  and  classes  in  the  nation,  without  exception,  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  are  legally  recognized  to  possess ;  but  it 
must  be  henceforth  looked  upon  as  a  positive  agency  for  the  spread  of 
universal  culture  within  its  geographical  territory. 

"With  these  views,  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  could  not  fail  to  take  an 
active  concern  with  the  class  of  topics  thrown  up  by  the  Socialist  move- 
ment, and  exciting  still  so  much  attention  in  Germany  under  the  name 
of  the  Social  Qucstiou.  They  neither  state  that  question  nor  answer  it 
like  the  Socialists,  but  their  first  offence,  and  the  fountain  of  all  their 
subsequent  offending,  in  the  judgment  of  their  Manchester  antagonists, 
consisted  in  their  acknowledgment  that  there  was  a  Social  Question 
at  all.  Not  that  the  Manchester  party  denied  the  existence  of  evils  in  the 
present  state  of  industry,  but  they  looked  upon  these  evils  as  resulting 
from  obstructions  to  the  freedom  of  competition  which  time,  and  time 
alone,  would  eventually  remove,  and  from  moral  causes  with  which 
economists  had  no  proper  business.  The  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  how- 
ever, could  not  dismiss  their  responsibility  for  those  evils  so  easily. 
They  owned  at  once  that  a  social  crisis  had  arisen  or  was  near  at  hand. 
The  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  large  system  of  production  had 
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Ijcen  to  diminish  tlic  immbcrs  of  the  middle  classes,  to  reduce  the  great 
bulk  of  the  lower  classes  permanently  to  the  position  of  wage-labourers, 
and  to  introduce  some  grave  elements  of  peril  and  distress  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wage-labourers  themselves.  They  are  doubtless  better  fed, 
better  lodged^  better  cladj  than  they  were  say  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
last  century,  when  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  had  shoes  to  his  feet, 
when  seven  out  of  eight  on  the  Cuntinent  were  still  bondsmen,  and  when 
three  out  of  every  four  in  England  had  to  eke  out  their  wages  by 
parochial  relief.  But,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  their  life  has  now 
less  hope  and  less  security  than  it  had  then.  Industry  on  the  great 
scale  has  multiplied  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  rendered  the  labourer 
much  more  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  work.  It  has  diminished  the 
avenues  to  comparative  independence  and  dignity  which  were  open  to 
the  journeyman  under  the  regime  of  the  small  industries.  And  while 
thus  condemned  to  live  by  wages  alone  all  his  days,  he  could  entertain 
no  reasonable  hope — at  least  before  the  formation  of  trades  unions — 
that  hii)  wages  could  be  kept  up  withiu  reach  of  the  measure  of  his 
wants,  as  these  wants  were  being  progressively  expanded  by  the  general 
advance  of  culture.  Moreover,  the  twinge  of  the  case  lies  here,  that 
while  the  course  which  industrial  development  is  taking  seems  to  be 
banishing  hope  and  security  more  and  more  from  the  labourer's  life,  the 
progress  of  general  civilization  is  making  these  bcnctits  more  and  more 
imperatively  demanded.  The  working  classes  have  been  growing 
steadily  in  the  scale  of  moral  being.  They  have  acquired  complete 
personal  freedom,  legal  equality,  political  rights,  general  education,  a 
elajss  consciousness ;  and  they  have  come  to  cherish  a  very  natural  and 
legitimate  aspiration  that  they  shall  go  on  progressively  sharing  in  the 
increasing  blesssings  of  civilization.  Brcntano  says  that  modern  public 
opinion  concedes  this  claim  of  the  working  man  as  a  right  to  which 
be  is  entitled,  but  that  moderu  industrial  conditions  have  been  unable 
as  yet  to  secure  him  in  the  possession  of  it;  licucc  the  Social  Question. 
Now  some  persons  may  be  ready  enough  to  admit  this  claim  as  a  thing 
which  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  see  realized,  who  will  yet  demur  to 
the  representation  of  it  as  a  right,  which  puts  society  under  a  corre- 
sponding obligation.  But  this  idea  is  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  the 
whole  way  of  thinking  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  upon  these  subjects. 
Some  of  them  indeed  take  even  higher  ground.  Schmoller,  for  example, 
declares  that  the  working  classes  suffer  positive  wrong  in  the  present 
distribution  of  national  wealth,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
distributive  justice  ;  but  his  associates  as  a  rule  do  not  agree  with  him  in 
applying  this  abstract  standard  to  the  case.  ^Vagner  also  stands  some- 
what out  of  the  ranks  of  his  fellows  in  throwing  the  responsibility  of  the 
existing  evils  directly  and  definitely  upon  the  State.  According  to  his 
view,  there  can  never  be  anything  which  may  be  legitimately  called  a 
Socitl  Question,  unless  the  evils  complained  of  are  clearly  the  conse- 
quences of  existing  legislation,  but  he  holds  that  that   is  so  in  the 
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present  case.      He  considers  tliat  a  miscliievoua  turn  has  been  given  t 
the  distribution  of  wealth  hy  legalizing  industrial  freedom  without  a 
the  sarae  time  imposing  certain  restrictions  npon  private  property,  th 
rate  of  interest,  and  tlie  si}eculation8  of  the  Stock  Exchange.    The  State?' 
has,  therefore,  caused  the  Social  Question ;  and  the  State  is  bound  to 
settle  it.     The  other  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  however,  do  not  bring  the 
obligation  so  dead  home   to  the  civil  authority  alone.     The  duty  rests 
on  society^  and,  of  course,  so  far  ou  the  State  also,  which  is   the  chief 
organ  of  society ;  but  it  is  not  to  State-help   alone,   nor  to  self-help 
alone,  that  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  ask  working  men  to  look;    but 
it  is  to  what  they  term  the   self-help  of  society.     Society  has  granted 
to  the  labouring  classes   the   rights  of  freedom  and  equality,  and   has, 
therefore,  come  bound  to  give  them,  as  far  as  it  legitimately  can,  the 
amplest    facilities   for    practically    enjoying    these    rights.     To    give 
a  man  an  estate  mortgaged  above   its  rental   is   only  to  mock   him ; 
to   confer    the    status    of    freedom    upon    working    men    merely    to 
leave  them  overwhelmed   in  an  unequal    struggle   ^vith   capital    is  to 
make    their    freedom    a    dead    letter.     Personal    and   civil    indepen- 
dence require,  as  their  indispensable  accompaniment,  a  certain  measure 
of  economical  independence  likewise,  and  consequently  to  bestow  the 
former  as  an  inalienable   right,  and    yet   take  no  concern  to  make  the 
latter  a  possibility,  is  only  to  discharge  one-half  of  an  obligation  volunta- 
rily undertaken,  and  to  deceive  expectations  reasonably  entertained.  No 
doubt   this  independence   is  a  thing  which  working  men  must  in  the 
main  win  for  themselves,  and  day  after  day,  by  labour,  by  providence, 
by  association ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  important  point  to  remember, 
with  Brcntano,  that  it  forms  an  essential  part  of  an  ideal  which  society 
has  already  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate,  and  which  it  is  therefore 
bound  to  second  every  effort  to  jrcalize.     The  Social  Question,  conceived 
in    the  light  of  these  considerations,  may  accordingly  l>c  said  to  arise 
from   the   fact  that  a  certain  material  or  economic  independence    has 
become  more  neccssaxy  for  the  working  man,  and  less  possible.      It  is 
more  necessary,  because,  with  the  sanction  of  modern  opinion,  he  has 
awoke  to  a  new  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  it  is  less  possible,  in  con- 
sequence of  circumstances  already  mentioned,  attendant  npon  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industry.    It  is  not,  as  Lord  Macaulny  maintained,  that 
the  evils  of  man's  life  arc  the  same  now  as  formerly,  and   that  nothing 
has  changed  but  the  intelligence  which  has  become  conscious  of  them* 
TLc  new  time  has  brought  new   evils  and   less  right  or  disposition  to 
submit  to  them.    It  is  the  conflict  of  these  two  tendencies  which,  in  the 
thinking  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  constitutes  the  social  crisis  of  the 
present   day.      Some   of  them,    indeed,    describe   it    in    somewhat    too 
abstract  formulsD,   which   exercise    an   embarassing  influence  on  their 
speculations.     For  example.  Von  Schecl  says  the  Social  Question  is  the 
effect   of  the  felt  contradiction  between  the  ideal  of  personal  freedom 
and    equality  which  hangs  before  the  present  ago,  and  tho  increasing 
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inequality  of  wealth  which  results  from   existing   ccanomical   arrange- 

xnents ;   and  be  proposes  as  the  general  principle  of  solution,  that  xneu 

ould  now  abandon  the  exclusive  devotion  which  modern  Liberalism  has 

paid  to  the  principle  of  freedom^  and  substitute  in  its  room  an  adhesion 

to  freedom  plus  equality.      Hut   then  equality  may  mean  a  great  many 

diferent  things,  and  Von  Sehccl  leaves  us  with  no  precise  clue  to  the 

^particular   scope   he   would  give   his  principle  in  its    application.      He 

ftrtainly  seems  to  desire  more  than  a  mere  equality  of  right,  and  to  aim 

at  some  sort  or  degree  of  equality  of  fact,  but  what  or  how  he  informs  us 

Dot ;  just  as   Schmoller,  while  propounding  the  dogma  of  distributive 

justice,    condemns  the  communistic  principle  of  distribution  of  wealth 

**  being  a  purely  animal  principle,  and  offers  us   no  other   incorpova- 

^on  of  his  dogma.    In  spite  of  their  antipathy  to  abstractions,  many  of 

*^e  Socialists  of  the  Chair  indulge  considerably  in  barren  generalities, 

,*"*>icli  could  serve  them  nothing  in  practice,  even  if  they  did  not  make 

J*  a  point  to  square  their  practice  by  the  historical  conditions  of  the 

^   firentano  strikes  on  the  whole  the  most  practical  key-note,  both  in 
^*^  conception  of  what  the  Social  Question  is  and  of  how  it  is  to  be  met. 
•Vliat  is  needed,  he  thinks,  very  much  is  to  give  to  modem  industry  an 
^^gauizatioQ  as  suitable  to  it  as  the  old  guilds  were  to  the  industry  of 
^Urlier  times,  and  this  is  to  be  done  in  great  part  by  adaptations  of  that 
*tlodel.      He  makes  comparatively  little  demand  on  the  power  of  the 
^tate,   "while  of  course   agreeing  with  the  rest  of  his  school  in  the 
latitude   they  give   to  the  lawfulness   of  its  iuterveutioii  in   iudustrial 
tuatters.      He  would  ask  it  to  bestow  a  legal  status   on   trades  unions 
^od  friendly  societies,  to  appoint  courts  of  conciliation,  to  regulate  the 
lioura  of  labour,  to  institute  factory  inspcctiou,  and  to  take  action  of  some 
sort  ia  the  daily  more  urgent  subject  of  labourers'  dwellings.     But  the 
elevation  of  the  labouring  classes  must  be  wrought  mainly  by  their  own 
•well-guided  and  long-continued    efforts,    and  the  first  step  is  gained 
vhen  they  have  resolved  earnestly  to  begin.      The  pith  of  the  problem 
tarns  on  the  matter  of  wages,  and,  so  far  at  any  rate,  it  has  already 
been  solved  almost  as  well  as  is  practicable  by  the  English  trades  unions, 
wliich  have  proved  to  the  world  that  they  are  always  able  to  convert 
the  question  of  wages  from  the  question  how   little  the  labourer  can 
afford  to  take  into  the  question  howmuch  thccmploycr  isable  to  give — ».e., 
^m  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  which  the  state  of  the  market  allows. 
Tliat  is  of  course  a  very  important  change,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  F.  A.  Lange,  the  able  and  distinguished  historian  of  Materialism, 
who  had  written  on  the  labour  question  with  strong  Socialist  sympathies, 
at&tcd  to  Brentano   that  his  account  of   the  English  trades  unions  had 
converted  him  entirely  from  his  belief  that  a  Socialistic  experiment  was 
necessary.      Brentano    admits   that  the    clTcct  of  trades  uuiuna  is  par- 
tial only ;   that  they  really  divide  the  labouring  class  into  two  different 
strata— those  who  belong  to  the  trades  unions  being  raised  to  a  higher 
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platform,  and  tbosc  who  do  not  being  left  as  they  were  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness.     But  then,  he  observes,  great  gain  has  been  made  when  at 
least  a  large  section  of  the  working  class  has  been  brought  more  securely 
within  the  pale  of  advauciug  culture,  and  it  is  only  in  this  gradual  way — 
section  by  section — that  the  elevation  of  the  whole  body  can  be  even- 
tually accomplished.     The  trades  union  has  imported  into  the  life  of 
the  working  man  something  of  the  element  of  hope  which  it  wanted, 
and  a  systematic  scheme  of  working-class   insurance  is  now  needed  to 
introduce  the  element  of  security.     Brcntano  has  published  an  excellent 
little  work  on  that  subject;  and  here  again  he  asks  no  material  help  from 
the  State.     The  working  class  must  insure  themselves  against  all  the 
risks  of  their  life  by  association,  just  as  they  must  keep  up  the  rate  of 
their  wages  by  association ;  and  for  the  same  reasons — first,  because  they 
are   able  to  do  so  under  existing  economical  conditions,  and  second, 
because  it  is  only  so  the  end  can  be  gained  consistently  with  the  modem 
moral  conditions  of  their  life — i.e.,  with  the  maintenance  of  their  per- 
sonal freedom,  equality,  and  independence.     Brcntano  thinks  that  the 
sound  principle  of  working-class  insurance  is  that  every  trades  union 
ought  to  become  the  insurance  society  for  its  trade,  because  every  trade 
has  its  own  special  risks  and  therefore  requires  its  own  insurance  pre- 
mium, and  because  malingering,    feigned  sickness,  claims  for  loss  of 
employment  through  personal  fault,  and  the  like,  cannot  possibly  be 
checked  except  by  the  fund  being  administered  by  the  local  lodges  of 
the  trade  to  which  the  subscribers  belong.     The  insurance  fund  might 
be  kept  separate  from  the  other  funds  of  the  union,  but  he  sees  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  combined  with  them,  as  it  would  only 
constitute  a  new  obstacle  to  ill-considered  strikes,  and  as  striking  in 
itself  will,  he   expects,  in    course  of  time,  give  way  to  some  system 
of  arbitration.       Breutano   makes  no  suggestion  regarding  the   mass 
of  the   working   class   who   belong  to   no    trades    union.     They    can- 
not be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  or  so  effectively.      But  this  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  general  principle  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair — in 
which  they  differ  ioto  ccelo  from  the  Socialists — that  society  is  not  to 
be  ameliorated  by  rigidly  applying  to  every  bit  of  it  the  same  plan,  but 
only  by  a  thousand  modifications  and  remedies  adapted  to  its  thousand 
varieties  of  circumstances  and  situations. 

John  Rab. 


THE   FAILURE  OF  FREE  CONTRACT 
IN   IRELAND. 


I 


IT  may  be  said  of  Ireland^  as  Pope  said  of  mankiad  m  geueral^  that 
she  "  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed/'     The  Catholic  Eman- 
^pation  Act  was  to  make  Ireland  coutcuted.     Then  the   Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act  was  to  put  an  end  to  her  grievances,  the  Poor  Law  Act 
*o    her  pauperism,   the  National    Education   Act    to    her    ignorance. 
Purely  the  Irish  notion  is  erroneous,  that  England  has  really  lacked  the 
>ill  to  promote  Irish  prosperity ;  for  between  1801   and    1833  it  has 
Wn  computed  that  114  commissions  aud  60  select  committees  sat  upon 
Irish  affairs,  and  that  within  the   same  period  of  time  the  said   Irish 
affairs  were   the  subject  of  no  less   than  4,118  public,  aud   197  local, 
Acts  of  Parliament.* 

Other  Acts  have  since  followed,  at  the  cost  of  bitter  political  animosity, 
for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  aud  still  that  welfare  has  vanished  like  a 
mirage.  Our  political  economists,  like  our  legislators,  have  had  their 
way,  and  yet  the  diminution  of  the  surplus  population  by  3,000,000  has 
left  the  remainder  y&Tj  much  what  they  were ;  and  Irish  prosperity 
remains  wliore  it  was,  in  Parliamentary  reports,  in  Parliamentary  speeches, 
everywhere,  in  fact,  save  in  Ireland  itsclft 

The  problem,  therefore,  has  to  be  taken  up  afresh ;  the  evil  to  be  probed 
more  thoroughly  than  ever ;  some  new  cause  to  be  sought  for  in  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  before  us.  This  cause  must  evidently  lie 
in  something  which  all  previous  remedies  have  failed  to  reach  or 
attempted  to  touch  ;  and  if  we  can  find  that  somethiag,  there  is 
evidently  some  logical  probability  that  wc  have  found  the  cause  we  were 
•eeking  to  detect. 

*  Wifcgiiu,  "Hoiuter  Misery  of  Iruland,''  ir>4. 

t  In  the  Hoase  of  Lords'  Com  miss  ion  iipoa  Iriali  Land  Tenure,  1867,  there  is  considcrablo 
evidcooe  on  this  snbject.  For  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  see  answers  to  Questions  206, 
519.  053.  2,014,  2.015;  against  it  set  1.S82,  2,147.  2,662,  2,749.  The  Committees  of  IKW 
sad  1 84.1  SDokc  ta  pomtivcly  of  the  improvement  of  Ireland  as  they  spoke  positively  of  the 
niaery  o(  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
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The  one  thing  in  Ireland  that  has  been  least  interfered  with  oy  I^w 
is  freedom  of  contract  between  the  owners  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soiJ; 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  two  chief  evils  of  Ireland,  rac^Jt- 
renting  and  evictionSj  have  survived  every  remedy  that  the  law  1m-  as 
a])|)lied   to   other  parts  of  the  social  systcno.     For  these  are  the  t^^wo 
strong  wings  of  Irish  distress,  as  yet  undipped  by  any  effective  legist  -na- 
tion,  and    drawing  their  main  sustenance  from   freedom  of  contract- 
"We  are  obliged  by  the  evidence,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,   at  tK==ie 
opening  of  Parliament,   "to   admit  tliat  the  provisions  of  the  Act   {-^^ 
1870)    have  not  prevented  undue  and  frequent  augmentations  of  re^E=3^ 
■which  were  not  juatified  by  the  real  value  of  the  holding,  but  have  bee-  ""^ 
brought  in  in  consequence  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  position  cz:^^ 
the  landlord." 

It  is  worth,  therefore,  inquiring  by  historical  and  economical  fac*"^"'^* 
whether  this  freedom  of  contract  is  not  the  real  origo  malij  the  re 
obstacle  to   all  progress,   the  real  bull's-eye  of  the  question,  howeve:^ 
unwelcome  a  fact  it  may  be  for  us  to  recognize^  and  however  difficult  i' 
may  seem  to  interfere  with  it.     The  question  concerns  a  system,  no^  "^* 
those  who  live  or  have  lived  under  it.      What  some  landlords  have  don 
or  tried  to  do  for  Ireland  coidd  be  told  by  no  writer,  though  he  -wro 
till  his  arm  ached.     The  generosity  with  which,  in  times  of  famincj  di 
have  foregone  their  just  claims  ;  the  public  spirit  with  which  they  have 
spent  fortunes  ou  improvements ;  the  patience  with  which  they  have 
occupied  an  unpopular  position  and  fulfilled  unpopular  duties,  with  no 
reward  often  but  misrepresentation  and  condemnation, — let  what  might 
be  told  in  volumes  about  these,  be  ungrudgingly  admitted  to  the  full. 

But  the  higher  wc  place  the  claims  of  Irish  landlords,  the  greater, 
obviously,  appears  the  failure  of  the  system,  and  the  stronger  the  case 
against  it.  If,  in  spite  of  so  much  that  so  many  of  them  have  done, 
Ireland  still  remains  a  seething  mass  of  discontent  and  misery,  the 
cause  miist  be  something  beyond  the  goodness  of  individuals  to  coimter- 
act.  The  working  of  an  economical  law  may  perhaps  aflbrd  us  a  clue, 
and  to  what  law  docs  the  whole  history  of  Ireland  point  as  more  likely 
to  he  the  cause  than  the  law  stated  hy  Adam  Smith  us  follows: 

*'  Kent,  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  land,  is  naturally  the  highest 
which  tlie  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  land.  In 
adjusting  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  landlord  endeavours  to  leave  him  no  greater 
share  of  the  produce  than  what  is  suHiciont  to  keep  up  thu  stock,  from  which  he 
furiiislies  the  feed,  pays  the  labour,  and  purchases  and  maintains  the  cattle  and 
other  instruments  of  husbandry,  together  with  the  ordiiiarj'  profits  of  farming 
stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  evidently  the  smallest  share  with  which  the 
tenant  can  content  himiielf  wilhuut  being  a  loser,  uud  the  lundioiij  seldom  means 
to  leave  him  any  more/' 

Tljis  is  the  primary  economical  law  that  operates  in  dealings  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  in  default  of  restraints  by  laws,  customs 
or  sentiments,  must  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.     The 
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B  ▼alidity  of  any  truth  in  political  economy  rests  on  the  assumpticiij  that 
P  'fcakiug  society  as  a  whole,  and  disregarding  exceptions   (wliich  fail  to 
xnflacncc  total  resalts;,  everybody  in  every  class  seeks  to  make  the  largest 
profit  he  can  for  bim^lf  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lives.    It  is  no 
Teproach^  therefore,  to  the  landowning  class  in  Ireland  that^inthc  absence 
of  any  law  or  custom  to  the   contrary,  they  should,  as  a  class  and  ex- 
cluding exceptions,  seek  to  make  the  most  they  can  out  of  the  demand 
of  cultitatora  for  the  loan  of  their  laud  ;  aud  that,  where  there  are  few 
other  sources  of  profit  to  compete  with  the  profit  obtuiuable  by  farming, 
the  ordinary  pro6ts  of  farming  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
margin  compatible  with  farming  at  all.      It  would  be  as  much  beyond 
the  power  of  good  landlords  to  effect  other  results  over  Ireland  as  a 
whole  as  for  the  kindness  of  individuals  to  affect  the  general  rate  of 
witges. 
H        The  operation  of  such  an  economical  law,  which  operates  as  much 
"     and   with  the  same   evil  results  in  France   or  Flanders  as  it  docs  in 
Ireland,  and  if  controllable  at  all  by  law,  may  stand  in  need  of  such  control, 
vhether  the  land  belongs  to  peasants  or  nobles,  is  sometimes  disputed. 
The  extent  of  its  operation,  and  the  evil  of  it,  is  of  course  liable  to  be 
connteracted  by  other  causes.      One  witness  before  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee in  1867  thought  that  competitive  rents  for  farms  had  diminished 
aince    the  famine,  and    the    opening    up  of   other  employments  than 
ft^ricolture.     Another  thought  that  since  the  diminution  of  population 
"the  couapctition  was  rather  for  the  better  lands  than  for  any  land,  and 
that  the  worse  lands  in  consequence  were  being  deserted.     Both  would 
"be  natural  results  ;  but  the   balance   of  evidence   is  in  favour   of  the 
coaclusioQ  that  Adam  Smith's  rule  has  never  ceased  to  operate,  though 
it    operates  even   more   fatally  to  the  tenant,  where  the  land  is  held 
purely  for  mercantile  profit  than  where  the  owner  has  inherited  it  from 
liis  ancestors. 

"  The  evils,**  says  one  witness,  "  which  have  resulted  from  competition  rents, 
and  the  raising  of  rents  beyond  the  f;ur  rate  tliat  Uie  landlord  would  charge  the 
tenant  in  ordinary  cases,  have  urisea  ohielly  iu  the  cases  of  thu  receDt  purchases 
under  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  In  those  sales  peraona  buy  smal]  portions  of 
proper^ ;  of  course  their  interest  is  to  get  as  large  a  return  as  they  can,  aud  they 
think  of  nothing  but  an  increase  of  rent." 

f  That  ifc  operates  in  the  same  way^  if  to  a  less  extent^  generally,  is 
evident  from  such  testimony  of  different  witnesses  as,  that  the  tenant 
"  mnst  take  the  land  at  almost  any  rent,  or  under  almost  any  conditions 
that  are  imposed  upon  him ;  '*  that  "  the  question  with  the  tenant  is 
how  to  get  land,  not  how  he  will  pay  for  it;  "  or  again,  that  "  there  is 
no  choice  in  Ireland ;  if  you  want  land  you  must  take  it  at  the  terms 
the  landlord  will  be  pleased  to  give  it  you  at."* 

«  SeeHoose  of  LondB' Committee  of  1867,  305-6.522-4,  56a-7S,  892;  1,199,  l.ijOS,  1,727-8; 
apuost  this  set  tho  foUowiug  :  "Then  it  would  bu  quite  untrue  to  ftay  that  excessive 
KAbt  in  trclond  are  p«id  in  consequence  of  com[ictitIon  for  land  ?  Quite  tiutruc." — 1G09. 
Tfafi  truth  caa  only  be  sought  fur  in  a  wide  coiQp&risou  of  evidence. 
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Leaving  for  the  present  then  the  question    of   the    possibility  or 
desirability  of  State  interference  with  the  terms  of  the  tenure  of  land, 
let  us  see  how,  in  the  absence  of  such   control,  economical  laws  have       | 
worked  themselves  out  iu  Ireland,  under  the  cardinal  principle  of  our 
political  philosophy,  that  legislative  interference  with  them  is  pemiciou* 
or  impossible. 

In  the  year  1761  the  breaking  out  of  a  cattle  plague  in  England  an^ 
the  Continent  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  Irish  bntte' 
and  beef.     The  great  rise  in  their  price  caused  tillage  land  to  be  turned 
into  pasture  ;  and  to  effect  this,  cottier  tenants  everywhere,  being  mcr*3 
tenants-at-will,  were  dispossessed  of  their  holdings  by  their  landlords^ 
and  the  lands  let  as  grazing  farms  to  tenants  who  could  pay  a  much  higho^' 
rent  for  them.     The  evicted  tenants  went  to  the  towns  or  emigrated  ot" 
died ;  and  because  no  law  or  custom  was  there  to  protect  them  fronv- 
starvation,   their  eviction    was  contemporaneous   with  the   rise    of  th^^ 
^A'hiteboy  disturbers,  who   from  that  date  to  this,  under  various  names^* 
but  by  the  same  Illegal  practices,  have  ever  sought  to  secure  for  tfajfl 
Irish  tenant   that   fixity  of   tenure  or  means   of  living  which   the    law 
decreed  that  it  lay  beyond  Lis  right  to  expect.      For  tenants  in  those 
days  and  for  long  after  tliere  was  uo  existence  in  the  "  eye  of  the  law." 
Of  the  disturbances  that  ensued  and  their  objects  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewia 
long  since  made  an  exhaustive  analysis,  and  concluded  that,  though  the 
priests'  dues  or  clergymen's  tithes  were  often  the  object  of  attack,  the 
predominant  end   of  all  such   combinations  was  the  regulation   of  the 
terms  on  which  land  was  to  be  held,  and  the  control  of  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  its  owners.     He   described   it  rightly  as  a  "  vast  trades'  union  for 
the  protection  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  the  object  being,  not  to  regulate 
the  rate  of   wages    or  the   hours  of  work,   but    to    keep  tlie   actual 
occupant  in   possession   of  the  land,   and  in   general  to   regulate  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter."*     Had 
therefore  the   law,  consistently  with  the  rights   of  both  parties,  or  had 
acme  custom  such  as  prevails  in  parts  of  Europe,  regulated  iu   Ireland 
the  tenure  of  land,  not  in  favour  of  the  tenant  as  against  his  landlord, 
hnt  to  the   satisfaction  and   benefit  of  both,   we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  the  uncontrolled  operation  of  economical  laws  would  never  have 
brought  about  in  Ireland  that  chroQic   state  of  misery,  anarchy,  and 
disloyalty,   which  has  for  so  long  made   her    a  byword    among    the 
nations,  and  brought  reproach  on  the  skill  or  the  justice  of  the  English 
Government. 

The  Irish  Act  of  1793,  which  extended  the  forty-shilling  franchise  to 
the  Catbolicfl,  counteracted  to  some  extent  the  evil  effects  of  the  con- 
solidating system ;  for  it  supplied  a  motive  for  the  iucrease  and 
subdivision  of  farms.  Tenants  were  often  chosen  not  so  much  to  farm 
the  land,  as  to  vote  at  the  will  of  the  lords  who  owned  it.  Where  the 
landlord   was   an   absentee,  and   let  his  lands   to   middlemen  at  long^j 

*  '"IrishDiatxirbancca/'aa 
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leases^  tlie  middlemau  of  course  found  that  the  more  he  subdivided  aad 
sublet  his  farms,  the  greater  were  his  profits.  The  war  with  France 
gave  an  artificial  value  to  home  produce,  and  therefore  those  long  years 
of  useless  massacre  and  fighting  were  halcyon  days  for  rent-receivers 
and  middlemen. 

Then  came  the  peace  in  1815,  accompanied  with  a  fall  of  prices,  as 
soon  as  foreign  food  was  once  agaiu  able  to  compete  with  native 
produce.  The  sub-tenants  could  no  longer  pay  war-rents ;  many 
middlemen  were  ruined ;  and  though  the  landlords  could  demand  of 
the  snh-tcnaats  both  the  middleman's  rent  and  their  own,  many  of 
them  also  felt  the  general  distress,  and  tasted  the  calamities  of  the  peace. 

As  the  same  causes  produced  more  misery  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
so  in  Ireland  itself  the  poorer  classes  naturally  had  to  sustain  the  brunt 
of  the  distress.  The  year  1816  was  a  year  of  scarcity,  almost  of  famine^ 
and  of  pestilence.  All  these  causes  were  the  signal  for  a  great  revival  of 
the  consolidating  system.     In  the  words  of  the  Committee  of  1830 : 

'*A  change  th«tt  began  to  take  place  in  the  systt^m  of  manugiug  lands.  The 
great  decline  of  agricultural  produce  prevented  many  of  the  middlemen  as  well 
as  the  occupiers  from  paying  their  rents ;  an  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  by  the 
proprietors  to  improve  tlie  value  of  their  estates,  and  a  general  impression  was 
produced  in  the  minds  of  all  persons,  that  a  pauper  population  spread  over  the 
coanCry  would  go  on  increasing,  and  the  value  of  the  land  at  tlie  same  time 
diminishiiig,  till  the  produce  would  become  insufficient  to  maintain  the  resident 
population." 

No  blame  whatever  attaches  to  the  landlords  for  their  efforts  after 
the  Peace  to  consolidate  their  farms,  or,  as  it  was  called,  to  clear  their 
estates.  They  did  as  they  were  told  by  the  political  economists,  and  as 
the  law  allowed  them,  to  do.  The  theory  was  abroad  that  private 
interest  was  the  surest  guide  to  the  public  good,  and  that  State  inter- 
ference with  the  former  was  indescribably  fatal  to  the  latter.  Political 
economy  adopted  the  legal  maxim,  De  minimis  non  curat  lex.  What  did 
it  matter,  provided  evictions  were  a  benefit  to  the  landlord  and  the 
remaining  tenantry,  what  became  of  the  evicted?  No  one  asked  nor 
cared  what  they  cost  the  community.  Yet  the  evictions  were  not  with- 
out effect  on  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  should  have  counted  for 
something  in  the  calculations  of  the  economists. 

'*  It  would  be  impossible,'*  said  Bishop  Doyle,  *'  for  language  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  tale  of  distress  to  which  the  ejected  tenantry  have  been  reduced,  or 
of  the  discsase,  misery,  and  even  vice  which  they  have  propagated  in  the  towns 
wherein  they  have  settled.  They  have  increased  the  stock  of  labour,  .  .  .  they 
have  be<;n  obbged  to  re«ort  to  theft  and  al!  manner  nf  vice  and  iniquity  to  pro- 
cure !tubsistence,  but  what  is  perhaps  the  most  painful  of  all,  vast  numbers  of 
them  have  perished  of  want.^' 

Ijct  any  one  read  the  account  of  the  Committee  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  districts  in  the  famine  of  18::^2,  and  he  will  see  how 
economical  laws  work  themselves  out  when  left  to  themselves,  and  how  the 
logical  results  of  unrestrained  contract  about  the  land  (when  there  arc 
not,  as   in  England,  other  sources   of  livelihood    to   turn   to)  means 
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btarvation  for  the  class  which  starts  with  nothing  ia  the  bargain  and 
poverty  for  the  class  in  position  to  state  the  terms.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  after  visitiug  the  famine  districtsj  wrote :  "  Little 
could  I  have  conceived  the  frightful  scene  of  misery  and  wretchedness, 

which  I  had  to  witness In  my  progress  from  place  to  place,  I 

travelled  through  hundreds  and  thousands  of  weak,  emaciated,  unfed 
human  creatures,  just  kept  alive  and  no  more."  Another  witness 
described  the  famine  as  he  saw  it  in  Roacommon — "hundreda  of 
wretches  greedily  seek'mg  for  watercrcsses,  wild  mustard,  nettle-tops, 
and  dandelion"  to  mix  with  a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal  for  their 
principal  food.  But  the  details  of  Irish  famines  are  too  well  known  to 
dwell  upon,  and  the  famine  of  1822  only  cost  the  charity  of  Great 
Britain  £3Ol-,180.  Yet  although  the  potato  crop  had  failed  the  previous 
year,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  there  was  no  real  deficiency  of  other 
produce  to  feed  the  people.  As  one  witness  said,  '•'  they  pined  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  from  the  want  of  meaus  of  buying  alone."  And 
why  ?  Because,  as  another  witness  said,  since  the  close  of  the  French 
war,  everything  termed  property  had  "  been  gradually  sacrificed  to  the 
demands  of  the  tithe  proctor,  the  collectors  of  the  county  cess,  and  the 
needy  and  impoverished  landlord."  The  law  refused  to  interfere  with 
things,  nor  would  Parliament  even  inquire. 

The  clearance  system  that  the  free  play  of  economical  forces  had  thus 
set  in  motion  received  increased  impetus  from  two  laws,  one  of  which 
had  a  social,  and  the  other  a  political  object.  The  first  was  the  Sub- 
letting Act  of  1826,  intended  to  check  the  excessive  subdivision  of  the 
soil,  by  prohibiting  a  lessee  to  sub-let  without  his  landlord's  consent ; 
and  the  other  was  the  Act  that  was  meant  to  lessen  the  bitterness  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act — namely,  the  Act  for  disfranchising  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  whose  votes  had  returned  O'Connell  for  ClarOj, 
and  who  were  likely  in  future  to  vote  for  Catholic  candidates,  when 
Protestantism  was  no  longer  a  necessary  passport  to  Parliament.  Hence 
the  failure  of  the  Emancipation  Act  aa  a  conciliatory  measure,  and  a 
state  of  agitation,  outrages,  and  coercion  bills,  that  rendered  the  epoch 
of  Irish  history  that  followed  1829  more  lugubrious,  if  possible,  than 
the  epoch  that  preceded  it. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Doyle  that  some  legislative  provision, 
should  have  been  made  for  those  unhappy  beings  whom  these  increased 
evictions  turned  loose  upon  the  earth,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Irish  panper- 
iam  and  the  chorus  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  But  uo  Poor  Law 
Act  for  Ireland  was  passed  till  1838  ;  and  it  would  have  interfered  with 
the  whole  historical  tcnour  of  English  law,  and  with  the  supposed  genius 
of  the  CoustitutioUj  to  control  at  all  those  rights  of  evicting  and  rack- 
renting  whicii  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract  made  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  legislature.* 

^  The  Acts  9  And  10  ^^o.  iii.,  3.  Mtl  11  and  13  Vic.,  47.  curt  acftrcoly  bo  said  to  terft 
affttcted  tbo  right,  thoogb  tbey  aought  to  modify  it. 
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It  vaa  this  axiom  of  non-intervention  that  rendered  impotent  the 
labours  of  so  many  Commissions.  Take,  for  example^  tbc  CommisHiou 
of  1832  appointed  to  inquire  into  Irish  disturbnuccs ;  it  confessed  itsolf 
beaten^  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  tenants  at  the  end  of  their  leascSj 
by  this  obstacle  of  the  theory  of  non-interference : 

"  The  subject  involvod  so  many  important  considerations,  such  as  tho  rights 
«uid  dutie.s  of  landlords,  the  obligation  of  tenants  to  fulfil  the  covenants  of  their 
leases,  and  the  claims  of  tenants  on  humane  and  indulgont  treatment  by  tbeir 
landlords,  that  the  Committee  havo  not  been  able  to  discover  any  plan  by  wliioh 
the  tenants  removed  may  ba  altogether  protected  from  being  exposed  to  severe 
hardship." 

The  same  difficulty  stood  in  the  path  of  Lord  Devon's  Committee. 
In  reference  to  the  same  evils,  they  agreed  with  the  Committee  of  1832  : 

"  We  feel/*  they  said,  "  the  impossibility  of  providing  any  tlireotly  Icgul  enact- 
ment for  the  sutFerings  described Tho  evil  arisca  from  tho  abuse  of  a  right 

of  which  the  existence  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  property,  but  altliough 
we  cannot  recommend  any  ioterference  by  law  with  the  right,  it  does  nut  follow 
ihat  we  should  hesitate  to  expose  the  abuse,  or  to  point  out  the  moans  which 
in  our  opinion  may  and  ought  to  be  adopted  to  mitigate  the  evils  resulting  from  it," 

Here  the  Devon  Committee  honestly  admitted  the  abaiOj  but  denied 
the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  it,  because  it  flowed  from  a 
right  "  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  property."  As  if  no  such  thing 
&s  property  existed  or  was  recognized  in  Portugal  or  llollaud,  where 
hereditable  perpetual  leases  prevented  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  cvictiou 
by  the  landlord ;  and  as  if  the  same  argument  would  not  have  proved  &  fatal 
bar  to  the  curtailment  or  control  of  the  rights  of  slave-owners  I  Aa  if 
the  abase  of  such  right,  if  right  it  was,  and  not  rather  the  greatest 
wrong  that  a  community  could  possibly  allow  itself  to  su9*cr  from^  had 
Dot  led  to  such  evils  as  long  since  to  have  jiistified  resort  to  the  State't 
U»t  and  unanswerable  argument,  PubUca  saiut  suprema  UjpI 

The  argument  is  of  course  a  very  old  one,  that  a  State  is  entitled  to 
sfluaifioe  private  rights  whenever  they  interfere  with  the  geucral  welfare. 
It  was  the  argument  used  by  Spenser,  author  of  the  "  Fairy  Uaeeti,'' 
90  loDg^  ago  as  the  sixteenth  century.  So  clearly  did  he  attribute  the 
unaettlod  character  of  the  Irish  peaaantry  to  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
which  they  held  tbeir  laods^  that  he  considered  it  an  evil  only  to  be 
remedied  by  legislative  interfierence.  In  the  nineteentli  century  we  have 
still  to  take  to  heart  his  words.  "  Tlais  inconTcnienoe,''  be  says,  "  may 
be  reaaoa  enough  to  groond  any  ordinaoce  for  the  good  of  the  commoO' 
veaitbj  ajTOSAt/  /Ae  prira/e  behoof  or  will  of  atty  landhrd  that  ffudl  refuse 
io  gratki  amtf  mmcA  Urm  or  esitUe  icato  Axf  tenant  as  nuxy  Un'i  to  l/u;  good 
^  the  trkoie  rtalm/' 

Clearly  this  standi rd  of  tlie  good  of  the  wlvole  nauiu  u  tlie  onljr 
oaenare  br  whkli  the  ri^^  of  aoj  daM  caa  be  teat«d ;  aad  tbe  cbief 
reanoo  for  its  having  fallen  into  djOTCfrnte  is  tbe  teacbinif,  not  of  political 
eooBomy  as  represented  by  Adaaa  Snutb,  but  of  political  ecaoisoaiMCa 
who  prafonedly  foUoved  hta,  nad  Macrted  aa  a  oibvcnally  true  Ukasim 
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that  the  public  iuterest  is  always  bpst  left  to  the  unerring  instiucta  of 
private  selfishness.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  nothing  of  vhich 
luany  men  are  less  able  to  be  judges  than  of  their  own  interest.  TLe 
arguments  were  unanswerable,  that  free  labour  was  more  pro6tabIe  to 
the  employer  than  the  labour  of  slaves,  yet  it  required  the  interfereotiH 
of  the  law  to  abolish  slavery ;  and  the  whole  history  of  Ireland  is  th^ 
history  of  a  system  of  land  tenure  which,  from  mistaken  notions  of 
personal  interest,  has  for  centuries  deprived  property  of  half  its  value 
and  life  certainly  of  more  than  half  its  pleasure. 

If  then  the  argument  from  the  past  history  of  Ireland  is  a  tenable 
oucj  that  what  has  failed  has  not  been  merely  the  potatoes  or  the  good- 
will of  the  landowners,  but  the  system  of  the  least  possible  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  State  with  the  affairs  of  individuals  ;  if  we  see  aav 
reason  to  suspect  that  had  the  chief  landlord  been  the  State,  pursuing 
the   interest   of   the  whole   community,  instead  of  the  landlords  being 
merely  individuals,  supposed  to   be  pursuing  that  interest  mediately 
through  their  own;  if  we  think  that  through  every  economical  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  the  falsity  of  the  old  principle  may  be 
read  in  its  results — arc  we  not  justified  in  asking  whether  resort  to  the 
opposite  priDciplc  might  not  possibly  bring  about  that  prosperity  in  Ire- 
land which  has  hitherto  been  only  a  conventional  assertion,  and  promote 
that  Union  which  has  hitherto  only  been  a  figure  of  speech  and  onl 
existed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

Supposing  us  agreed,  however,  as  to  the  desirability  of  State  su 
vision  of  private  contracts,  is  it  not  an  impossible  undertaking,  not  only 
opposed  to  all  ideas  of  wise  legislation,  but  contrary  to  the  truths  of 
political  economy  ?  ^h 

The  two  last  objections  are  the  real  stronghold  of  the  free-contm^^ 
system ;  that  is  to  say,  the  position  it  holds  in  public  estimation  as  an 
unassailable  principle  rests  on  two  separate  arguments — one  political,  the 
other  economical ;  the  first  deduced  from  the  principle,  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  State  is  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  that  whatsoever 
it  does  more  than  this  is  a  work  of  supererogation  or  more  often  of  mis- 
chief;  the  second  deduced  from  the  principle,  that  freedom  of  contract  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  freedom  of  trade,  and  therefore  essential  to  tUBI 
existence  of  the  latter.  ^" 

As  these  defences  arc  both  really  separate,  though  too  often  con- 
founded, it  is  best  to  consider  them  separately,  and  therefore  let  us  take 
the  political  argument  first,   quite  apart  from  all  economical  considera^H 
tions.  ^1 

For  many  years  several  distinguished  writers  have  advocated  witB 
great  force  the  principle  of  the  least  possible  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  with  private  concenis,  on  the  ground  that  individuals  know 
their  own  interests  best  and  are  entitled  to  any  amount  of  freedom  that 
does  not  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  others.  But  it  is  surely  to  press 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  a  conclusion 
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■My  wonld  never 'have  sanctioned^  to  make  theni  the  defenders  of  a 
Itfslem  of  free  action  in  a  caac  where  such  freedom  of  action  is  not 
only  injurious  to  others  than  the  a;^eutj  but  to  the  whole  community 
bcsidca,  as  it  is  contended  that  in  the  case  of  the  unlimited  right  of 
eviction  flowing  from  unlimited  freedom  of  contract  it  has  been 
nbandantlv  proved  to  br. 

I  It  if  perfectly  logical  therefore  to  accept  the  excellence  of  the  free- 
contract  system  generally,  and  yet  to  deny  the  excellence  of  its  applica- 
tion under  particular  circumstances^  in  the  dealings  of  particular  classes, 
or  about  particular  commodities.  It  may  answer  well  in  England,  or 
sufficiently  well  in  England  not  to  justify  disturbance,  and  yet  fail  iu 
a  country  like  Ireland.  Dr.  Ball,  the  Irish  Solicitor-General,  in  his 
eloquent  speech  on  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  rested  his  chief  objection  to 
the  clauses,  depriving  a  tenant  of  the  right  to  contract  himself  out  of 
hia  daims  to  compensation,  on  the  ground  of  thus  establishing  an 
invidious  distinction  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Was  England, 
wrrived  as  she  had  at  the  highest  pitch  of  civilization  and  claiming  to  be 
a  model  for  her  social  relations  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  say  that  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  were  to  be  on  the  footing  of  con- 
tract in  England  but  not  so  in  Ireland  't  AVas  she  going  to  say  : 
"  There  is  a  positive  incapacity  in  the  Irish  landlord  to  deal  with  his 
tenants  by  contract,  and  iu  the  Irish  tenant  to  take  care  of  himself  by 
contract  ?"  Was  the  true  system  to  be  reserved  as  a  privilegium  for  the 
English  and  Scotch,  and  to  be  denied  to  his  countrymen?  And  so  on. 
The  same  argument  was  used  by  another  speaker  on  a  previous 
occasion  with  reference  to  Lord  Clanriearde's  Bill  which  proposed 
to  extend  the  principle  of  1860,  that  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  was  to  be  based  solely  on  contract,  to  providing  that  such  con- 
tract should  perforce  be  written.  This  Bill,  urged  Mr.  Tighe  Hamilton, 
solved  tbe  problem  of  the  tenant's  claim  to  unexhausted  improvements 

*•  upon  the  principle  of  that  perfect  freedom  which  is  so  much  prized  in  nil 
other  affUira,  but  which  reactionists  would  hanish  Jrom  hnd  upon  the  very  false 
idea  that  Irish  teoatits  cannot  take  cure  ofthemselvua^  :i[id  thut  Parliament  uutat 
loake  their  bargains  for  them.  This  is  an  unkind  slur  upon  tho  In:ih.  Why 
there  are  no  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  more  sharp  at  a  bargain,  or  more 
alire  to  their  uwo  material  interests,  though  not  nhvaya  active  to  realize  them. 
Then  we  must  recollect  that  the  fallacy  that  in  Ireland  rents  depend  on  com- 
peticioo,  has  long  since  exploded.'* 

Yet^  if  there  was  one  thing  that  the  Lords'  Committee  which  had  sat 
to  inquire  on  this  very  Bill  had  cstabliithed  more  certainly  than  another, 
it  was  the  tendency  of  rents  to  be  unduly  raised  by  the  competition  for 
land.  The  evidence  to  this  efl'ect  has  already  been  quoted  ;  and  a 
speaker  must  indeed  credit  au  English  audience  with  a  tremendous  fund 
of  innocence,  who  treats  it  as  still  without  appreciation  of  the  fact, 
that  Ireland  and  England  are  no  more  alike  and  can  uo  more  be  com- 
pared than  the  rival  principles  Ormazd  and  Ahriman. 
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However,  if  Dr.  Ball  liad  not  learnt  the  vast  difference  between* 
England  and  Ireland,  not  only  in  other  circumstances,  but  in  the 
actual  law  relating  to  landlord  and  tenant,  the  country  generally,  in  1870, 
had  done  so,  and  Parliaoieut  accordingly  turned  a  deaf  e4ir  to  the 
lawyer's  eloquent  entreaty  that  the  poor  Irishman  should  not  be 
debarred  from  the  ineffable  blessinga  of  free  contract ;  so  that  there  it 
actually  stands  in  the  statute-book,  legible  by  all  men,  that  certain 
contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant  ahaU  be  legally  impossible. 
The  principle  had,  indeed,  long  before  been  admitted*  by  the  legis- 
lature, but  never  so  completely;  and  now  the  only  difference  of  opinion 
for  the  future  can  regard  the  degree  to  which  it  is  wise  to  extend  that 
principle,  not  the  abstract  wisdom  of  the  principle  itself.  The  admis* 
sion  of  the  principle  is  a  fait  accompli.  There  is  no  more  reason  to 
argue  about  its  justice,  since  its  justice  has  been  decreed  by  Parliament, 
than  to  argue  about  the  justice  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  lawa.  The 
only  question  left  is,  how  far  we  shall  carry  it,  and  to  this  the  answer 
here  submitted  is.  To  whatever  extent  is  necessary  to  secure  a  prosperous 
existence  to  Irish  agriculturists  consistently  with  economical  possibilities. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  economical  argument  against  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  laud.  IVecdom  of  contract,  such  is  the  general  line 
of  defence,  is  part  of  the  great  doctrine  of  free  trade.  Both  theory 
and  experience  sliow  that  the  freer  trade  is  from  artificial  restrictions, 
the  more  it  benefits  all  classes  and  promotes  the  general  prosperity. 
To  tamper,  therefore,  with  freedom  of  contract  is  to  tamper  with  one  of 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  national  welfare ;  and  for  the  State  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  rents  of  lands  or  in  anywise  to  interfere  in  the 
purely  coramerciai  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  would  be  as 
fntilc  an  enterprise  on  its  part  as  an  attempt  to  fix  a  rate  of  wagc«  for 
labour,  and  would  simply  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from 
agricultural  investment,  without  which  there  could  be  no  wages  at  all 
for  agricultural  labour,  nor  any  profit  for  the  farming  classes. 

So  long  ago  as  1822,  Mr.  J.  W.  Croker  put  this  argument  in  a  very 
few  words.  He  described  Ireland  as  consisting  of  "landlords  without 
friends  or  influence,  a  peasantry  without  an  iuterest,  almost  without  a 
livelihood,  in  the  country — nothing  to  defend,  nothing  to  love — des- 
perate and  despairing,  ripe  and  ready  for  change."  "  In  Ireland,"  he 
said  (and  unhappily  it  may  be  said  to  this  day),  "  tenure  at  will  is  in- 
definite oppression — tenure  by  lease  oppression  by  lease;  rents  are  not 
the  proportion  but  nearly  the  whole  produce."  Croker  admitted  that 
the  evil  was  plain,  but  the  remedy  not  so  evident.  Yet  his  words  show 
that  he  rather  shrank  from  facing  the  remedy  than  failed  to  see  it.  "The 
price  of  the  use  of  land  can — at  least  should — never  be  restrained  by 
law;  free  competition  is  the  life-blood  of  commerce;  and  the  relation 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  matter  of  rents  is  purely  commercial." 

*  E.g.  in  fi  and  6  Vio.  65  boc.  103,  that  a  teaant  oouid  not  contract  hizoself  mx%  of 
right  to  deduct  for  income-tax  from  his  rent. 
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But  the  fact  is,  that  that  is  just  what  it  is  not.  The  landlords  of 
Ireland  have  not  been  mere  laud  nierchauts.  Land  in  Ireland  as  a 
rule  has  been  obtained  for  political  and  social  purposes^  and  commercial 
rules  have  not  been  applied  to  it.  *'  The  treaty  between  landlord  and 
tenant/'  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Senior,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
in  speaking  of  Ireland,  "  is  not  a  calm  bargain,  in  which  the  tenant, 
having  offered  what  he  thinks  the  laud  worth  to  him,  cares  little  whether 
his  offer  be  accepted  :  it  is  a  struggle  like  the  struggle  to  buy  bread  in 
«  besieged  town,  or  to  buy  water  in  an  African  caravan/'*  And  where 
commercial  rules  have  J>eeu  applied,  aud  land  bos  been  bought  as  a 
pecuniary  investment  for  the  profit  accruing  from  rent,  as  by  many  of 
the  purchasers  under  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  the  strict  application 
of  commercial  principles,  and  the  logical  following  out  of  the  free-con- 
tract principle,  have  led  to  results  far  more  disastrous  in  the  oppression 
of  sub-tenants  than  where  the  land  has  been  held  by  men  of  another 
class,  attached  to  it  by  accident  or  sentiment  aud  not  by  pecuniary 
motiTea.t 

"The  rent  of  land,  it  may  be  thought,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "is  frequently  no 
more  th&n  a  reasonable  profit  or  intereet  for  tlie  stock  ]uid  out  by  the  landlord 
upon  its  improTcroent.  This  no  doubt  may  be  partly  the  case  upon  some  occa- 
sions :  for  it  scarce  can  ever  be  more  than  partly  the  case.  The  landlord  demands 
a  rent  even  for  unimproved  land,  and  the  Rupposed  interest  or  profit  is  generally 
an  addition  to  this  original  rent.  Those  improvements,  besides,  ore  not  always 
made  by  the  stock  of  the  landlord,  but  sometimes  by  that  of  the  tenant.  When 
the  lease  comes  to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord  commonly  demands  the 
same  augmentjiiion  of  rent,  as  if  they  had  all  been  made  by  hia  own, "J 

These  remarks  of  the  great  economist,  which  arc  so  especially  true  of 
the  actual  condition  of  Ireland,  arc  enough  to  show  how  far  Me  are  from 
the  region  of  pure  economics  when  wc  once  enter  the  maze  of  customs 
that  regulate  the  tenure  of  land  across  the  Channel,  There  is  therefore  no 
analogy  whatever  beyond  a  verbal  one  between  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  free  trade  in  corn  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  free  trade 
with  regard  to  the  land  that  grows  the  corn  ;  and  whilst  it  would  be 
idle,  doubtless,  for  the  law  to  fix  the  price  of  potatoes,  the  rent  of  the 
potato  ground  might  perhaps  be  settled  better  by  the  arbitrament  of 
the  State,  than  by  private  contract  between  individuals.  The  objection 
that  capital  would  be  driven  away  from  agriculture  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  force  the  buyer  of  land  to  a  lower  rate  of  profit  than  he  could 
reap  from  any  other  investment,  rests  also  on  the  notion  that  land  has 
.always  been  regarded  as  a  mere  mercantile  commodity,  and  leaves  out 
of  sight  the  consideration,  that  what  one  class  of  purchaser  might  turn 
away  from  as  not  yielding  a  sufficient  reut,  might  be  well  worth  the 
capital  of  an  investor  who  looked  for  his  profit  to  the  produce  ho  might 

•  Seniior  "  IrcUad,"  i.  29. 

t  For  evidcuceof  thU,  soc  "  Howe  of  LonU  Report"  475,  1,503,  2.578,  2,587.  2,590.  2.666. 
2,7)0;  nnd  oompnrc  the  roccut  occonnt  by  Mr.  .1.  A.  Fox  of  the  i>ciuiaiitry  of  M»yo,  p.  33. 
But  rftok  rent*  nud  evictions  have  not  tirst  been  heud  of  since  the  passing  of  the  Encuiu- 
berad  £Btatec  Act  in  1^48. 

(BookLxi.  I. 
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raise  from  it,  and  not  to  wLat  miglit   be  paid  to  liiui  for  the  loau  of 
its  use. 

Tlie  rent  of  a  farm  being  so  much  of  its  produce  as  remains  over 
after  providing  for  the  farmer's  support,  for  his  outlay  iu  productiou, 
and  for  his  various  taxes  and  charges,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  whatever  is  added  to  or  takeu  from  those  items  of  expen- 
diture will  lower  or  increase  the  rent.  This  ia  so  far  an  economical 
law  with  which  it  is  imi>os8ible  to  contend,  that,  if  the  law  removes  any 
tax  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  it  simply  increases  the  margin  for 
rent.  We  may  trace  this  law  at  work  in  Irish  history.  When,  iu 
1838,  the  tithe  for  the  Established  Church  payable  by  the  tenant  was 
commuted  into  a  rent-charge  payable  by  the  landlord,  the  extent  of  the 
relief  to  the  tenant  proved  the  extent  of  the  additional  rent  to  the 
landlord.  When  the  Poor  Law  was  iu  prospect,  the  idea  of  rates  for 
relieving  distress  was  very  popular.  "  The  farmer  was  certain  it  was 
the  landlord  who  would  pay  them ;  the  landlord  with  better  calculation 
felt  assured  that  the  competition  for  land  would  fix  them  on  the  tenant, 
though  nominally  they  might  be  charged  on  liim."*  It  is  evident,  that 
in  the  ecouomical  tendencies  of  things,  no  law  can  really  relieve  a  cul- 
tivator of  any  charge  or  tax,  and  that  to  whatever  extent  his  margin  of 
profit  may  he  increased  by  such  reduction  of  payment,  or  from  a  greater 
produce  following  the  outlay  of  his  capital,  to  that  extent  is  it  natural, 
for  hia  rent  to  rise.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  figures.  If  i:l,000  btf 
taken  to  represent  the  produce  of  a  farm,  j6200  the  farmer's  support^ 
£200  his  outlay,  and  £200  his  taxes,  the  rent  will  be  the  remaining 
jS4fOO,  and  it  can  rise  to  the  exact  degree  that  taxation  is  diminished, 
or  that  the  tenant's  capital  increases  productiveness.  This  economical 
tendency  it  is  true  that  no  law  can  defeat ;  but  is  it  true  that  no  law 
can  cheek  the  tendency  of  rent  to  rise  by  saying  definitely  that  such 
or  such  a  share  of  the  produce  shall  be  all  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  pay  ?{ 

It  is  notorious  that  this  legal  control  of  rents  faas  been  undertaken 
by  the  English  Government  in  India  by  the  Bengal  Recovery  of  Rents 
Act  of  1859.  The  motive  of  the  Act  was,  to  use  its  own  words,  to 
prevent  "  illeyal  exaction  and  extortion  in  connection  with  demands  for 
refit."  This  Act,  indeed,  only  extended  the  principle  by  which  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  had  been  already  regulated  by 
the  Permanent  Settlement  of  1793,  which,  in  making  the  zemindars ,  or 
previous  rent-collectors  from  the  ryots  for  the  State,  into  landlords, 
took  care  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  same  security  to  the  ryots  or 
tenants  of  the  zemindars  as  to  the  latter  against  the  State.  The  general 
principle  was  even  then  laid  down  that  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  whenever  he  thought  proper,  should  enact  any  regulations  that 
seemed  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  dependent  ryots ;  and  it  was  settled 
by  law  that  whoever  had  held  land  for  twelve  years  before  the  Pcrma* 
nent  Settlement  at  a  uniform  rent,  should   be  entitled  to  hold  for  eter 

*  "  TboDgbti  on  the  Poor  Uw, "  p.  5  (1837). 
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at  that  rent^  aud  that  the  other  tenant?  shouhl   only  be  liable  to  have 

their  rents  raised  to  the  customary  rate,  if  their  holdings  were  below  it. 

H         la  the  Permauent  Settleraeut,  therefore, the  relations  between  landlord 

■    and  tenant,  even  in  the  matter  of  rent,  were  distinctly  recognized  as 

lying  outside  the  region  of  free  contract,  and  witbin  the  domain  of  strict 

law,  though  gradually,  aa  English  ideas  of  proprietary  rigbts  began  to 

prevail^  the  Executive  ceased  to  fulfil    its  intention   of  recording  tbe 

rigbts  and   protecting  the   interests  of   tbe    inferior   tenants,   and    left 

eFerythin^  to  tbe  judicial   tribunals.      The   Act  of   1859   reasserted  the 

principle  of  the  right  of  tbe  State  to  iuterfere,  and  decreed  that  all  ryots 

who  since  tbe  Permanent    Settlcmcut  had  paid  fixed    rents  should   be 

entitled  to  hold  their  lands  at   the  same  rent  for  ever,  and  that  every 

rrot  who  had  cultivated  or  held  land  for   twelve  years  previously  to  the 

Act,  should  have  a  right  of  occupancy  of  such  land  so  long  as  he  paid 

the  rent  due  for  it.      Not  only  did  it  grant  this  fixity  of  teriurCj  but  it 

iaid  down  the  circumstances  which  alone  could  justify  an  enhancement 

Or  abatement  of  the  rent.      If  the  ryot    held  his  land  at  a  rent  lower 

tiian  that  for  similar  land  in  tbe  district ;  if  tbe  value  of  the  produce  of 

Ilia   land  or  its  productive  power  had   been  increased  otherwise  than  by 

Iftis  B^ency  or  expense ;  if  his  laud  were  proved  by  measurement  to  be 

Kess   than  that  for   which  he   paid  rentj  under  those   circumstances  and 

^liose  only  was  it  left  permissible  for  the  landlord  to  raise  his  rent.     On 

■tte  other  hand,  if  the  land  had  diminished  in  extent  from  any  cause^  or 

"^ihe  value  of  its  produce  or  productive  power  had  decreased  from  any  cause 

«;ictraneous  to  the  tenant,  then  he  had  a  legal  claim  to  an  abatement  of 

t\xc  rent  he  previously  paid.'^ 

The   law  that  in  India  thus  regulates  rents,  aud  takes  their  euhauee- 

xnent  under  strict  control,  simply  does  what  in   many  parts   of  Europe 

lias  long  been  done  by  custom.      It  is  true  that  tbe  tendency  of  modern 

'times  takes  the  direction  of  substituting  full  proprietary  rights  for  the 

customs   which  in   France,   Italy,    HuUaud,    and    Portugal,    have    long 

proved    an    effectual     protection    to    tbe    cultivator    against    arbitrary 

<;viction    or    rack-renting    by   his    landlord.     The    English   system,  for 

instance,  of  leases  or  tenure  by  contract  is  said  to  be  gaining  ground 

over  the  metayer  system    of  the  South  of  France,  by  which   a   certain 

fixed  proportion  of  the  produce  was  reserved  to  the  landlord,  and  any 

increase  of  produce   proved    an    equal    benefit   to   both   cultivator  and 

owner.      It  does  not   follow   that  the   tendency  will   ultimately  prove 

beneficial,  nor  require  to  be  checked ;   but  whatever  the  results  may  be, 

the  existence  of  a  custom  like  the  mitayer  is  sufficient  proof  that  there 

is  no  economical  absurdity  in  seeking  by  law,  in  default  of  such  custom, 

to  take  the  settlement  of  the  shares  of  the  produce  out  of  the  mutual 

contract  of  the  landowner  and  its  cultivator,  and  transferring  it  to  the 

control  of  the  State. 


I 


*  Sec  B«ogAl  Act  in  Fuiroll'fl  *'  Unrepealed  Acts  of  the  ConnclU  of  IndU;"  and  for  the 
law  geiMraUy,  Sir  G.  CaiopbeU's  article  m  the  "  Cobden  Club  Kssaya"  ca  Land  Texinre. 
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Still  more  Btrongly  is  this  shown  by  such  customs  as  confer  on  the 
tenant  an  hereditary  lease  at  a  fixed  rent^  wliich  the  landlord  cannot 
raise.  Such  is  the  aforamento  tenure  in  Portugal,  to  which  is  attributed 
"the  excellent  cultivation  and  the  comfort  of  the  cultivators,  which 
distinguishes  the  province  of  Minho/^  Such  is  the  Italian  contratto  di 
livello,  still  existent  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardvj  by  which  the  owner 
assigns  land  to  the  cultivators  for  payment  of  certain  dues  and  at  a 
fixed  rent.  Such  again  is  the  Beklem-regt  in  the  Dutch  pro^'ince  of 
GroningcUj  which  is  a  right  of  occupancy,  at  a  fixed  rent,  that  the 
proprietor  can  never  raise ;  a  right  that  passes  to  a  man's  collateral 
heirs  as  well  as  to  those  in  a  direct  line,  and  that  can  be  devised,  sold, 
let,  or  even  mortgaged  without  the  proprietor's  consent.  This  form  of 
contract,  unlike  the  others,  is  said  still  to  be  spreading.  Its  advantages 
are  that  "  the  tenant  can  undertake  the  most  costly  improvements ;  he 
is  sure  to  derive  the  full  profit  from  them  ;  and  he  is  not  threatened, 
like  the  ordinary  tenant,  with  an  increase  of  rent  proportional  to  what 
he  has  done  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land  he  occupies."* 

The  foregoing  facts  may  serve  as  some  help  to  us  in  deciding  between 
the  contradictory  opinions  expressed  by  two  witnesses,  both  men  of 
great  experience  and  ability,  during  their  examination  by  the  Lords' 
Committee  of  1867: — 

2282.  "  Do  you  think  that  you  could  fix  a  rent  by  statute  which  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  tenant?" 

*'  I  think  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  done,  because,  as  everyone  must  know 
who  has  anjTthing  to  do  M-ith  the  management  of  land,  rents  must  vary  from  what 
one  would  calculate  as  the  strict  probable  value,  &c." 

With  the  other  witness  the  following  conversation  took  place : — 

1606.  **Wi]I  you  state  what  you  consider  the  proper  legialation  for  the 
security  of  tenure?" 

"  I  flhonld  be  in  favour  of  an  enactment  that  all  tenants  holding  agricultural 
land  should  be  entitled  to  n  statutory  lease,  at  a  rent  exceeding  by  one-fourth  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rale  valuation,  the  lease  to  contain  very  stringent  covenants 
against  sub-division,  and  for  proper  cultivation  ;  ,  .  .  ." 

1G18.  '*  You  are  quite  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
agreeing  to  the  amount  of  rent  between  themselves  ?" 

'*  No  ;  but  something  more  is  necessary." 

1619.  "  Would  you  not  interfere  with  such  agreements  if  you  fixed  a  lower 
rent  by  statute  ?....'* 

*'  The  phin  of  mutual  agreement  having  lamentably  failed,  I  would  try  another 

plan."  .  ,  , 

1691.  "Do  you  mean  that  landlords  should  be  required  to  give  to  their 
existing  tenants  leases  for  sixty  years?" 

'^  I  do," 

1692.  **  That  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  ?" 
"Yes.'' 
1710.   "  I  wish   to  ask  you  whether  you  ihink  thot  a  compulsory  system  oi 

very  long  leases,  liable  to  be  varied  by  a  public  authority  when  circiunstanoa* 

•  See  De  Lavotoye'a  ••  PrimiUvc  Property,"  chap,  xi.,  on  Hereditarj-  Uwea ;  and  the  tame 
writer's  accoxint  uf  thew  tenuw*  in  the  ••  Cohdon  Club  Eswiyii*'  on  land  Tenure. 
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made  it  necessary,  would  be  pquolly  likely  to  lead  to  a  good  understanding  as 
leaving  the  parties  to  come  to  agreements  between  themselves  ?' 
**  I  think  far  more  so." 

And  the  gentleman  who  gave  this  evidence  was  no  Coramunistj  but 
a  solicitor,  and  to  some  extent  also  a  landowner  as  well  as  a  land  agent  ; 
a  mau^  too,  who  had  travelled  in  Europe  aud  compared  the  tenures  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  England  with  those  customary  in  Ireland.  Read, 
too,  what  the  agent  of  Lord  Aunaty  said  ia  auswer  to  the  question  whether 
he  was  in  favour  of  written  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant:  ''I 
would  not  call  anything  a  written  contract,  because  I  think  the  misfortune 
is  the  construction  which  is  put  upon  contracts  in  the  minds  of  the 
tenants.  They  either  look  for\^ard  to  there  being  some  unpleasantness 
with  their  landlord  or  some  litigation  "  (2447).  And  in  the  face  of 
ail  this  evidence,  and  much  more,  we  are  told  for  ever  that  in  Ireland 
there  is  no  exceptional  state  of  things,  and  tliat  the  best  chance  for  her 
prosperity  is  a  still  further  development  of  the  free-contract  system 
and  a  still  stricter  application  of  pure  commercial  principles  to  the 
tenure  of  land.  May  wc  not  rather  believe  that  it  is  precisely  in  con- 
sequence of  that  freedom  of  contract,  precisely  in  consequence 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  legislature  to  interfere,  as  it  interfered  in 
Bengal,  with  the  relations  between  two  opposing  interests,  that  the 
Irish  farmer  has  never  enjoyed  that  fixity  of  tenure  and  protection 
from  rack-renting  which  we  have  already  granted  to  the  ryot  of  India  ? 
And  is  it  not  in  consequence  of  such  non-interference  that  we  may 
rtill  say,  in  the  words  with  which  the  present  Secretary  for  Ireland 
concluded  his  account  of  his  visit  to  the  famine  districts  in  1847,  that 
"  the  result  of  our  social  system  is,  that  vast  numbers  of  our  fellow- 
countrj'men — of  the  peasantry  of  one  of  the  richest  nations  the  world 
ever  saw — have  not  leave  to  live  ?" 

If  this  is  so,  the  course  of  legislation  would  seem  clear  :  namely,  to 
show  the  same  resolution  in  interfering  as  has  hitherto  been  shown  in 
abstinence  from  interference,  not  only  in  dealings  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  in  those  also  between  tenants  and  their  labourers — ^thus 
spreading  the  segis  of  a  paternal  care  over  all  classes  in  the  island. 
The  expression  "  paternal  government  "  has  long  been  held  to  sound 
amiss  in  English  ears,  and  anything  savouring  of  it  incurs  righteous 
suspicion.  But  in  these  days,  when  we  are  taught  that  respect  for 
Constitutional  government  and  for  Constitutional  liberties  is  a  political 
superstition,  or  the  foolish  prejudice  of  a  mind  behind  its  time,  we  need 
surely  not  flinch  from  examining  the  grounds  of  our  dislike  to  State 
interference  with  freedom  of  contract,  if  such  interference  holds  out  the 
leaat  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  thought  that  endangers  far 
higher  interests  than  those  of  a  class  to  press  its  powers  to  their  limit.  Of 
two  evils  we  must  choose  the  least ;  and  we  may  well  weigh  the  merits  of 
a  course  that  might  possibly  promote  peace  and  plenty  in  Ireland^  with 
those  of  a  course  that  certainly  leads  us  to  tamper,  perilously  often,  with 
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all   the   priiicipleii  of  government  that   our   anoestors  prized,    to  llie 
gr:iilual  but  certain  decay  of  all  belief  in  their  value. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Ireedora  of  contract,  with  all  its  consequencci,^ 
must  remain  a  principle  sacred  and  uucontroUable,    there  is  nothing  Ilz: 
prevent  such  freedom  from  operating  equally  among  bodies  of  men  a= 
among  individuals.     That  is  to  say,  if  the  State  has  no  right  to  step 
between  the  landlord  and  Lis  tenants  uor  to  prevent  the   former  fro" 
availing  himself  to  the  fidl  of  the   natural  advantages   of  his  positioi 
has  it  any  more  right  to  step  in  between  the  tenants  and  their  landlord 
or  to  prevent   the   former  from   availing  themselves  to  the  full  of  tLi 
artiticial  advantages  of  their  positioUj  i(  by  their  collective  combinatic: 
they  succeed  in  turuing  the  tables   of  future  contracts  to  their 
favour?     By  what  principle  can  we  say  that  tenants  bargaining  o 
lectivcly  with  their  landlords  are  not  as  much  within  their  right   as 
landlord  bargaining   singly    with   his   tenant?      Freedom  of  contr 
therefore,    if  it  justitics  anything,  justifies  the  principles  of  the  La 
League  ;  for  those  very  ptinciplea  arc  its  logical  and   legitimate   co 
sequence.      It   thus  lands  us  in  a  dilemma  from  which  there  seems  n 
escape,  save  by  surrendering  our  attachment  to  the  principle  itself. 

J.   A.    FAKaEB. 


WmUJKS  CLAOL 


St 

But*  vlMitC!t«r  w^t 
be  tW  ihaw  at  ksadi  ii  the  iaee  voe  poDed  Anm^jboet  tli«  ccmntfr, 
it  k  Bofc  ao  MBck  tfe  aaont «  Ae  qnfi^  oC  ■ftmuits  -vlaQk  deli^ 
nna  tfe  laeeeM  of  a  BoveBeBt»  wadL  it  «o«ld  wit  be  hepoeaMe  lo 
show  tbei  tbe  gremter  part  of  &D  t^  force  of  intellect  wnd  cbumctnr 
kaovn  hf  paWc  ffoof  to  exvt  aioBgKegtMhwoBtca^ »  v&rmlj  pMfvl 

It  maj  be  co&oeded  theo  «a  m  fact,  that  the  dean  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
drat^teia  of  Rn|>land  to  be  no  longer  excluded  from  participation  in  one 
of  tbe  rigbts  vbicb  ber  »ns  bold  dear,  is  b  genuine  and  increasing  one ; 
and  in  face  of  the  manifest  mental  and  moral  worth  of  its  chief  advo- 
catety  tbe  asKrtion — a  faronritc  retreat  of  nonplussed  (iisjnitants — that 
the  "  best  women"  are  stiJl  hostile  to  tbe  change^  must  hr  nckuowlnlged 
to  be  likewise  untenable.  I  will  not  darken  counsel  by  aflfvcting  to  mis* 
naderatand  what  is  meant  in  this  councction  by  the  "  be^t  womcn/^ 
Tbej  arc  the  home-loriDg  and  tentlcr  creatures  to  wlioni  fate  has  hern 
good,  and  who  6nd  their  highest  joy — no  very  difficult  strain,  an  it  tuny 
he  thought — in  the  performance  of  tbe  diitirs  of  wifrlnKjd  and  niollier- 
bood,  undeniably  the  most  accordant  to  Nature  of  any  that  can  plcni^b  n 
woman's  lot,  and  at  the  same  time  so  bodily  and  Kpiritunlly  engroi^f^ing^ 
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that  those  who  well  fulfil  them  may  be  forgiven  if  they  tend  to  some* 
what  narrow  the  view  and  contract  the  sympathies.  But  whether  the 
ontlook  of  these  fortunate  sisters  may  happen  to  be  narrow  or  wide, 
it  is  probable  that  the  larger-hearted  advocates  of  women's  right  to  make 
their  political  judgments  regarded,  would  think  little  of  yielding  the 
place  of  honour,  in  the  estimate  of  the  selfish  or  unthinking,  to  the  happy 
band  from  whose  ranks  it  is  possible  that  chance  or  a  more  fastidioiu 
taste  have  exiled  themselves.  A  circle  which  includes  a  large  contingent 
of  unpaid  workers  who  arc  helping  forward  the  best  interests  of  humanity 
in  many  fields,  and  whose  representative  woman  may  be  taken  to  be 
Florence  Nightingale,  will  in  any  case  be  felt  to  be  suflSciently  select. 

The  men  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  affirm  that  "  good  women  "  are  in  want 
of  nothing,  are  far  however  from  disclaiming  the  testimony  to  the  same 
eflfect  of  beings  who  cannot  be  called  "  good/'  without  putting  an  undae 
strain  upon  language,  and  who  have  of  women  neither  the  pitiful  heart 
nor  the  helpful  hand,  but  only  the  weakness  and  arrested  development. 
These  are  the  careless  sisters  of  the  millions  who  "work  and  weep,"  for 
working  and  weeping  are  only  separately  apportioned  in  a  ballad,  or  in 
the  quasi-poetical  atmosphere  which  stagnates  in  places  about  masculiac 
thought ;  these  are  the  "  sitters  at  ease,^'  whose  lives  are  given  to  self- 
pleasing  as  an  endj  and  to  flattering  the  humours  of  the  men  of  whom 
they  are  the  complement,  as  a  means  ;  who  are  callous  to  misery  which 
they  deem  not  likely  to  affect  themselves,  and  have  no  aspiration  higher 
than  the  false  ideal  which  is  the  negative  of  manly  vices.  It  ia  iu  the 
nature  of  such  factions  to  be  loud  and  prominent,  and  so  to  create  a 
false  notion  of  their  numbers  and  weight ;  but  happily  for  our  hopes  and 
for  the  prospects  of  humanity,  those  of  the  sex  who,  while  neglecting 
their  nearest  ties,  are  utterly  without  what  in  the  cant  of  science  is 
now  known  as  the  "tribal  conscience,"  are  a  minority,  unworthy  to  bo 
counted  iu  the  sum  of  opinion  on  ^  question  of  this  nature  and  extent. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  as  a  fact  to  he  dealt  with,  and  one  which  is  pre- 
Bcnting  itself  with  increasing  urgency,  that  a  vast  number  of  those  who 
represent  the  noblest  and  tcndercst  womanhood  among  us,  are  dissatisfied 
with  what  has  come  to  be  the  injustice  of  their  position  in  view  of  the 
new  social  developments  which  have  brought  with  them  new  needs.  They 
are  dissatisfied,  that  while  they  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  the  natural 
law  of  development,  the  arbitrary  laws  under  which  they  live  remain 
rigid  in  their  regard.  It  ia  no  great  thing  that  is  required  to  put  the 
lives  of  womcu  iu  harmony  with  their  altered  conditions.  The  claim 
that  widows  and  spinsters,  when  independent  holders  of  property,  should 
exercise  the  right  of  voting  for  Members  of  Parliament,  carries  so  much 
of  reason  on  its  face,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  It  could  be 
withstoori,  other  than  that  of  a  panic  fear  of  results  against  which  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Nature  had  sufficiently  provided.  This  demand  for 
the  possession  of  the  suflVago  by  widows  and  spinsters  was  the  whole 
of  the    plea   advanced    at   the    meetings    referred   to,  •»  a  plea   n< 
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simply  put  forward  for  the  nonce^  as  wc  are  sometimes  warneil,  bat  one 
which  there  is  reasou  to  think  honestly  represents  the  extent  of  the 
claim  as  made  by  the  majority  of  its  female  advocates.  That  widows 
and  spiusters,  as  womeiij  and  possible  wives,  are  iu  a  better  position  for 
judging  of  the  wants  of  womeuj  whether  single  or  married,  than  mcuj 
who  must  always  view  them  chiefly  in  relation  to  themselves,  few  I  think 
will  contest.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  arrangement  which  would 
restrict  the  suffrage  to  single  women  householders  would  be  a  perfect 
one,  but  only  that  it  appears  to  be  the  best  which  the  nature  of 
things  permits  of,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  certain  intuitive  sense  of 
fitness,  together  with  a  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  ideals  possessed 
largely  by  women,  would  help  them  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  a  logic 
more  tough  than  that  presented  by  the  limitations  which  marriage 
would  be  suffered  to  impose  upon  them. 

Marriage  is  something  more  than  a  partnership — it  is  ideally  a  union  ; 
and  if  in  the  imperfcctiou  of  all  human  relations,  it  fails  in  part,  some- 
times fails  wholly,  to  fulfil  iu  promise,  it  remains,  fiction  or  truth,  the 
lever  which  beyond  all  others  has  been  effective  in  raising  the  moral 
nature  of  man  to  the  height  at  which  the  sacritice  it  enforces,  can  alone 
maintain  it.  Whiitevcr  may  be  the  diversity  of  opinion  iu  the  domestic 
interior,  however  much  the  "  No,"  pertinent  or  impertinent,  may  enliven 
the  sameness  of  marital  discourse,  it  will  be  felt  I  think  as  seemly, 
that  while  the  marriage  tie  remains  iu  force,  no  authenticated  record  of 
disajsrrecment  should  go  forth  from  the  home  to  the  world.  But  the 
sphere  of  a  womau  is  so  enlarged  by  marriage,  her  dignity  so  increased 
by  motherhood,  that  it  is  little  likely  this  renunciation  of  one  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  on  accepting  a  partnership  for  life,  would  be 
accounted  so  deep  a  hardship  as  objectors  would  have  us  believe.  The 
ear  of  the  husband  is  found  by  most  wives  to  be  very  conveniently 
within  reach,  and  if  the  quickened  interest  in  political  questions  which 
the  change  would  inevitably  spread  among  women,  bond  aud  free, 
should  furnish  another  subject  of  possible  variance,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  each  one  of  those  interests,  intellectual  or  moral,  which  separate 
the  cultivated  women  uf  our  own  clime  and  age  from  the  odalisque  and 
the  squaw.  That  the  too-tardily  effected,  and  still  very  imperfect 
regiiJatious  iu  regard  to  the  pro{»crty  of  wives,  imply  a  possible  separa- 
tion of  interests  incompatible  with  perfect  union,  is  self-evident,  but  all 
our  dealings  arc  with  an  imperfect  order  of  things,  of  which  it  is  our 
difficult  endeavour  to  make  the  best.  This  imagined  union  can,  in 
Protestant  countries,  be  openly  dissevered,  aud  the  bitterest  wrong  bos 
resulted  in  cases  where  the  rupture  of  personal  bonds  has  been  con- 
icdj  while  the  legal  tie  maintaining  the  community  of  pro])crty — by 
rhich  is  meant  iLs  absorption  by  the  man — has  been  held  intact.  When 
injustice,  gross  as  that  which  can  even  now  creep  in  under  existing 
laws,  has  been  rendered  impossible,  not  by  an  invidious  special  act  of 
the  womau  purporting  to  be  married,  or  of  her   friends,  but    by   tlm 
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providence  of  a  protecting  law — no  more  than  an  honest  confessioa  will 
have  been  made,  that  we  are  seeking  to  provide  against  possible  flavi 
in  work  which  has  to  be  built  up  of  doubtful  material.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  society,  in  the  abstract,  to  enforce  u|X)n  its  members  by 
externa)  means,  the  undeviating  cultus  of  its  purest  ideals ;  the  piet^ 
which  exalts  them  must  be  the  growth  of  the  iudividna!  conscience. 

Women  are  still  sometimes  roundly  told  that  they  hare  no  griev- 
ances, and  asked  what  it  is  they  can  want  which  it  lies  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  suffrage  to  give  them.     Like  Shylock,  '*  I  will  not  answer 
that/'     There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  going  over  that  ground  of  old 
wrongs  which  has  often  led  to  bitter  question.     I  will  not  even  mor^ 
than   point  in   passing  at  the   burning  injustice  which  can  wrest  from 
the  woman's  grasp  the  child  who^  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her 
flesh,  is  the  fruit  of  her  lal>our  and   sorrow.       It  is,   or  ought  to  be, 
sufficient  that  women  are  awaking  to  a  consciousne^  that  their  interests 
are  unrepresented,  and  sufl'er  in  consequence;  that  they  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  by  their  position — illogically  maintained  in  the  face  of  altered 
conditions — of  a  separate  caste  ;    and   that   they  demand  to  join  thdr 
judgment  to  the  opinions  of  men  on  questions  of  social  policy,  and  to 
add  their  experience  to  those  same  opinions  on  matters  with  which  it  is 
their  special  function  to  deal.     To  this  end  they  seek  to  give  weight  to 
their  views  in  the  authorized  fashion  ;  they  claim  to  count  as  an  element 
iu  the  constituencies  with  which  members  of  the  Lower  House  have  to 
reckon.      There   arc  tovVs  ahead,  no  less  than  evils  behind  and  abreast 
of  us,  and  the  dangers  wliich  threaten  society  in  the  shaking  of  the  old 
faith,  the  loss  of  the  old  sanctions  of  conduct,  and  the  overturning  of  the 
old   ideals,  are  dangers   which  must  press  with  something  more   than 
equal  force  upon  its  weaker  half.    If  women  must  labour,  and  run  risks 
with  meu,  they  demand  to  have  somcthtng  of  their  security,  or  at  least 
to  have  free  hands  for  the  fight.    They  do  not  wish  to  struggle  in  bonds 
or  to  fall  helpless  into  any  pit  which  may  open.     They  are  not  likely 
to  exhibit  a  dangerous  impatience^  such  as  could  be  supposed  to  imperil 
the  vessel  of  State,  even  if  the  share  of  power  demanded  by  them  were 
to  be  more  than  that  fractional  one  of  which  there  is  now  question.  Their 
natural  position  in  the  scheme  of  things  may  betaken  for  a  guarantee 
that  the  impact  of  their    iufluence  upon   political  questions   would   be 
consolidating  rather  than  destructive.      But  if  they  presumably  will  not 
hurry  on  the  wheels  of  progress^  it  is  something  that  they  may  be  expectcJH 
to  help  in  keeping  them  ujwu  the  rails.      It  is  reasonably  certain  tha^^ 
the  interests  of  marriage,  for  instance,  would  be  more  jealously  guarded 
by  women,  single  or  widowed,  than  they  wciuld  be  by  men  ;  and  is  it  to^H 
much  to  say  that  on  the  fuatnUnance  of  that  instUiUion  rest  the  hiyhr^^ 
hopts  of  the  race  ?  Life  has  this  in  common  with  Art :  that  the  continent 
of  a  supreme  law,  to  which  voluntary  ohcdicnre  is  rendered,  is  essential 
to  its  most  perfect  development.     Time  was  when  the  praise  of  marriage 
T\ould  have  been  auperfhious  as  the  praise  of  sun-light ;  now  it  seems  not 
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rhollv  irrelevant  to  point  out  in  what  its  essence  consists^  and  what  its 
fob»crvance  has  done  for  us.     It  has  its  source  in  the  highest  capacities 
of  our  nature,  lore  and  faith,  of  which  last  it  is  on  the  man's  side  the 
most  signal  human    expression.     The  heirs   to  a  man's  worldly  pos- 
sessions  and  to  the  treasure  of  his  affectionsj  the  beings  for  whom  he 
works   and  strives^  and  for  whose  ahuiidauce  he  is   contented  often   to 
go  bare,   he  takes  as  his  own  upon  the  trust  reposed  in  the  woman 
of  his   choice.      That    this    sacred    trust    is    on  the    whole    so  rarely 
betrajed,  that  the  marriage  bond  is  so  widely  respected  as  to  cause  the 
<ease  of  risk  to  pass  practically  out  of  view,  is  a  circumstance  which  is 
Adding,  slowly    and  surely    as  the   generations  succeed  each  other,  to 
the  sum  of  that  faith  by  which  man  as  man  must  live.      Let  the  elected 
partnership  once  lose  its  nobly  sacrificial  and  sacramental  character,  let 
tbe  caprice  of  man  or  woman  claim  to  be  its  own  law,  the  discordance  of 
li&bit  or  opinion  felt  on  the  satiety  of  passion  its  own  dispensation,  let 
t-lie  man  be  free  to  shake  off  a  yoke  that  irks,  and  the  woman  be  eman- 
<Hpated    from  the  guardianship  of  herself  as  the  shrine  of  his  dearest 
liopes,  and  what  becomes  of  the  strength  of  individual  will,  increased  by 
straggle  and  conquest,  which  has  been  lifting  us  higher  and  higher  above 
'^lie  unregulated  instincts  of  the  brute  ?     If  the  woman  of  the  future  is 
'te)  be  held,  and   rightly  held,   accountable   primarily  to  herself  for  the 
preservation  of  her  own  truth,  and  if  the  notion  that  dishonour  can  come 
'Co  any  separate  soul  through  other  than  his  own  act  should  be  exploded, 
it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  the  companion  of  man  is  the  priestess  of  a 
temple  whose  desecration  is  hia  ruin.      No  State  is  known  to  have  risen 
to  greatness,  that  has  not  had  *'the  family^'  working  to  its  own  increase, 
and  diffusbg  itself  as  a  vital  organic  element  within  it,  and  the  family 
can  only  exist  with  the  definition  necessary  to  its  effective  action,  through 
the  state  of  marriage.     The  woman  alone  will  not  suffice  for  its  head ; 
without  the  husband  the  circle  of  family  is  incomplete,  and  without  the 
family  there  can  be    no  order  in  human  relations,  no  permanence  in 
human  affections,  no  strength  of  self-restraint  or  forbearance — in  a  word, 
uo  virtue.     The  nomad  of  social  institutions  would  spread  disorder  as  a 
plague.     As  for  love,  the  great  regenerator,  love  which  is 

'*  Half  deftd  to  think  that  he  could  die," 

it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  sorry  fi;^re  that  he  would  be  likely  to  make 
in  any  such  time-bargain  in  place  of  marriage  as  that  which  finds 
advocates  among  certain  moralists.  In  such  a  cose  there  would  be  no 
lover's  vows  to  move  even  the  laughter  of  Jove ;  at  which  I  think  the 
earth  no  less  than  the  heaven  would  be  sadder.  When  the  time  shall 
come  that  we  have  cast  away  the  marriage  pledge  to  progress,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  we  shall  have  commenced  our  downward  course,  and  be 
on  our  way  back  to  the  ascidian,  and  through  that  to  some  wholly  mollus- 
cous creature  preparatory  to  the  final  extinction.  It  can  hardly  bo 
doubted  that  the  sentiment  of  love  is  deepened  and  exalted  by  the 
roluntary  sacrifice  brought  to  it  by  lovers  in  marriage.     What  is  here 
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contended  is,  tliat  a  human  pair^  in  placing  this  seal  upon  love  and  faith, 
takcu  in  its  moment  of  cfiiorcscencCj  are  unconsciously  drawn  into  the 
cuirent  of  that  stream  which  sets  towards  progress,  and  are  making, 
unknown  to  themselves,  an  ofiering  of  individual  liberty  in  the  interests  of 
the  race.  That  a  j>hilosoplier  here  and  there,  his  vital  energies  having 
chiefly  run  to  brain,  should  find  rest  by  his  own  fireside  with  the  com- 
panion of  his  experiment  in  life  and  their  offspring,  proves  nothing  for 
the  probable  permanence  of  unlegalized  relations  among  the  masses,  with 
whom  erratic  fancy  might  be  expected  to  be  rather  stimulated  than 
controlled  by  culture,  and  who  would  in  any  case  not  be  living  under 
the  check — stronger  than  law  itself — of  a  thesis  to  uphold. 

All  women  must  deeply  feel  the  plague-spot  on  our  social  system,  for 
which,  according  to  the  raoTalists  cited,  the  abolition  of  marriage  is  the 
remedy;  it  is  a  grief  and  shame  to  the  best  of  them  j  but  it  is  too  ^ile  a 
thing  to  be  cured  by  dispersion.  A  French  writer  has  said  :  "  The  virtue 
of  woman  is  the  finest  invention  of  man/^  The  thing  is  indeed  so  good, 
and  men  owe  so  much  of  the  firmness  of  their  moral  fibre  (by  inheritance) 
to  the  particular  power  of  self-restraint  which  goes  under  the  name,  that 
they  would  be  entitled  to  high  crcditif  it  were  of  their  making.  Regard- 
ing it,  however,  not  in  the  light  of  invention  but  discover}*,  we  may  hope 
that  before  humanity  finally  deflects  from  its  upward  course,' it  will  be 
found  that  there  exists  n  due  capacity  for  its  evolution  in  men  ;  and 
every  social  movement  crediting  the  authority  of  women  would  naturally 
tend  to  encourage  the  spread  of  such  a  growth. 

It  is  possible  that  the  men  who  have  so  long  elected  to  be  the  visible 
providence  of  the  other  sex,  have  done  what  they  could  in  its  Ijchalf ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  human  needs  wholly  from  the  outside,  and 
having  always  been  legislated  for  as  creatures  apart,  our  common 
humanity  has  failed  our  "  keepers"  as  a  serviceable  guide  to  our  re- 
quirements. 

Women  arc  dissatisfied  not  only  with  what  has  been  done,  and  with 
what  has  been  left  undone  for  them,  they  are  also  dissatisfied  that  they, 
toilers  and  sufferers,  should  be  left  to  the  self-dependence  of  labour  and 
sorrow  without  a  voice  in  the  Government  to  which  they  are  account- 
able. Their  right  to  labour  on  other  fields  than  the  barren  patch  iuto 
which  they  were  luitil  lately  crowded,  has  been  tardily  conceded ;  they 
now  demand  to  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  making  and  admiuistering  of 
the  laws  by  which  the  fruits  of  labour  are  protected.  It  is  not  well 
that  there  sliould  be  this  widening  breach,  this  growing  sense  of  hmrd- 
ship. 

If  there  is  no  class  of  men  possessing  to  the  full  what  they  stand  iu 
need  of,  or  with  whom  chanping  circumstances  arc  not  perpetually  calling 
into  play  new  requirements  which  demand  to  be  met  by  new  expedients, 
the  conditions  and  necessities  of  women  arc  oven  mora  fluctuating,  and 
they  feel  that  the  time  is  come  when  liglit  should  be  shed  upoii  those 
intricate  problems  from  within.     They  iiibcrit  faculties  trained  by  house- 
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Id  and  educational  cares,  and  know  themselves  fitted  for  the  e^iercisc 
the  function  they  demand  to  share.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  calls  for 
the  employment  of  the  comparative  scale  which  men  in  oiir  day  seem  so 
ttiger  to  apply  to  the  endowments  of  their  female  compniiions.  There 
»  no  earthly  need  that  an  intending  voter  should  give  proof  of  high 
dramatic  or  musical  genius.  It  may.be  that  the  creative  energy  is  leas 
strong  in  women  than  in  men,  but  that  is  quite  beside  the  point  at 
isBUCj  and  carries  with  it  no  implication  that  the  female  understanding 
isleea  proper  than  the  male  for  nourishing  the  germs  of  thought,  for 
forming  a  nidus  for  the  ideas  evcrj' where  present  in  the  air,  and 
for  presenting  them  clothed  in  shapes  well  fitted  to  act  upon  the  material 
fortes  around  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact  worth  much  thcoriziug,  the 
w-omen  now  employed  in  offices  of  trust,  whether  on  the  o^-hool  Board 
or  eUewhere,  are  proving  themselves  good  administrators,  steady  workers, 
*0.d  as  sober  of  judgment  as  their  male  coadjutors. 

The  evils  of  a  complicated  social  system  are  greats  and   the  dillieulty 

^^  dealing  with  them  sore.      It  may  well  be  that  such  contingent  of  help 

*^  Tomen  could  furnish,  if  they  were  more  fully  free  .to  do  so,  would  have 

*  Xciy  inadequate  effect  in  mitigating  human  ill.      But  many  of  those  who 

^^*^  not  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  ills  iu  their  own  persons,  feel 

•^e  barthen  of  them  as  pressing  upon  others;  and  it  is  waste  of  motive 

"•^^ffcr,  as  it  is  pain  and  wrong  to  the  modern  woman,  whose   cultivated 

^^^mpathy  is  often  alive  in  every  nerve  to  the  shames  and  sorrows  of  society, 

^f^D  deny  her  right  to  put  her  untried  streugth  to  the  wheel.     If  there  be 

^^iiything   on   which   all  noblc-hcarted   human  beings,  whether  men   or 

^^omen,  aj^  agreed,  it  is  in  a  vast  regret  that  the  alleviation   of  social 

"^^  uffering,  the  purgation  of  social  sin,  is  a   work   of  such   slow  advance. 

-^t  is  folly  in  such  a  ease  to  repudiate  the  help  of  willing  workers,  the 

^bUy  becomes  cruelty  when   the    power   to  act   upon   circumstances   is 

denied  to  those  upon  whom  the  suffering  presses  most  hardly,  and  of 

whom   the  payment  of  sin   is    demanded  with   overwhelming   interest. 

But  while  the  women  at  the  front  of  this  movement,  women  who  have 

long  been  fighting  an   unequal  battle,  and  have  had  their   training  in  a 

school  of  trouble   and   disappointment,  arc   not   rash  enough  to  expect 

miracles  from  that  partial  pos^jcssiou  of  the  suffrage  by  their  sex  for  which 

they  are  contending,  they  are  justified  in  looking  for  some  appreciable 

result,  which  may  increase  with  the  growing  time.     If  they  do  not  con- 

ccire  that  the  wilderness  is  to  blossom  as  the  rose  when,  in  place  of  overt 

influence,  they  have  come  to  the  open  exercise  of  a  certaiu  modicum  of 

power,    it  is    permitted    reasonably    to    hope    that    feminine    thought, 

practically  directed  to  politics,  may  occasionally  cast  some  glimpse  of 

light  CD    subjects    which,    not    commending    themselves   to   masculine 

attention,  have  heretofore  remained  obscure.     And  there  is  a  further 

issue  which,  if  more  recondite,  is  of  equally  sure  promise  and  of  even 

deeper  significance.       I   allude  to  the   effect  on    character — on    that 

character  which  the  mothers  and  early  teachers  of  mankind  transmit  to 
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tlieir  descendants  of  both  sexes^  which  may  be  looked  for  as  a  result  o 
the  recognized  expression  of  woman's  thought  and  will — in  a  word,  from 
the  exercise  of  the  human  right  of  freedom. 

Speaking  once  with  an  Oriental  of  high  mark,  on  the  position  of  tie 
women  of  his  people^  he  said  to  me :  *'  In  India  women  are  all-powerfnl, 
even  as  they  are  here."  I  believed  and  do  believe  him.  Tlie  women  of 
India  are  nimble-wittcd  and  acute,  or  they  were  no  match  for  their 
husbands  and  brothers  ;  and,  smooth  and  subtle  as  snakes,  they  fold  tLe 
limbless  strength  of  their  degraded  souls  about  every  question,  wLich 
appeals  with  sufficient  force  to  their  passions  or  interest.  Held  by  men 
in  a  condition  of  abject  subjection^  deprived  by  jealous  supervision  of  ill 
moral  self-support,  the  Nemesis  of  the  virtues  which  have  been  killed 
within  them  appears  in  the  characters  of  craft  and  subtlety  which  tkey 
p7'inf  upon  t/if  7'iire.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sny  of  the  women  of  i 
nation,  that  they  arc  the  moulds  in  which  the  souls  of  its  men  are  ict 
Their  very  moods  are  reflected  in  the  infant  that  is  bom  into  the  world; 
the  young  child  is  surrounded  by  the  mother's  mind  as  by  an  atmosphere; 
her  judgments  are  his  code^  her  example  his  authority.  Scarcely  out 
of  school,  when  the  passions  are  in  a  state  of  fusion  and  make  the  whole 
being  plastic,  the  youth  falls  uudcr  the  operation  of  this  law  of  life  in 
another  shape.  The  woman  who  is  loved  of  boy  or  man,  unconscioualy 
prescribes  the  form  of  her  own  worship,  and  the  character  of  the 
worshipper  is  modified^  more  or  less,  by  the  result.  Let  it  never  be 
dreamed  that  emotional  contact  can  take  place  between  two  human 
beings  without  leaving  a  lasting  impress  on  both.  Tlic  frail  creature 
who  ia  believed  to  be  the  object  of  little  else  than  scorn,  is  a  factor  in 
the  sum  of  circumstances  which  determines  a  man's  walk,  and  that  which 
lie  seems  to  see  iu  it,  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  It  is  thus  that 
society  suffers  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  from  wrongs  which  to 
the  superficial  thinker  may  seem  to  press  only  upon  a  part  of  it.  ^M 

It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  I  am  confounding  the  condition  0^^ 
women  in  our  Western  World  with  that  of  their  cruelly  crippled  sisters 
in  the  East.  The  illustration  they  have  furnished  to  me  has  been  used 
only  to  give  point  to  the  argument  that  it  is  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
human  character  generally,  that  all  voluntary  forces  which  affect  human 
action  shall  be  duly  accredited  and  openly  applied.  Nor  is  it  in  morals 
alone  that  the  frank  embodiment  of  opinion  is  of  sound  and  invigorating 
effect  j  it  is  good  also  for  the  sanity  of  the  intellect,  that  thought  and 
action  should  suffer  no  divorce.  The  miud  that  is  coquetting  with 
questions  to  which  it  acknowledges  no  external  tie,  is  less  likely  to  form 
just  views,  than  one  which  knows  itself  in  respotisible  relation  to  them. 
It  would  seem  that  at  the  point  of  progress  we  have  now  reached,  there 
is  special  need  of  some  new  inlet  of  ideas,  stimulating  to  larger  and 
more  healthy  interests.  In  view  of  our  yearly  increasing  wealth  and 
the  perpetual  additions  which  are  thereby  made  to  the  idle  and  luxurious 
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every  countercheck  to  corruptiug  frivolity  is  to  be  hailed 
I  &s  an  element  of  salvation.  It  is  this  large  amount  of  female  energy 
I  ran  wildj  disfranchised  of  the  little  active  cares  which  formerly  em- 
ployed it,  and  having  found  no  substitute  for  them  but  the  daily 
roond  in  the  treadmill  of  pleasure^  that  is  spreading  a  pernicious 
example  at  home,  and  lowering  the  character  of  our  countrywomen 
abroad.  The  affairs  of  the  world,  under  the  name  of  politics,  in 
which  the  withdrawal  of  the  disqualifications  of  sex  would  give  to 
women  a  more  intelligent  interest^  may  not  be  greatly  more  ennobling 
than  tliose  of  the  household,  when  they  are  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  party  ;  but  questions  of  wide,  impersonal  relatiou  are  involved 
in  them,  which  could  not  always  be  shut  out  from  the  minds  even  of  the 
narrowest  partisaus;  aud  this  widening  of  the  mental  horizon  would  be 
among  the  incalculable  consequences  of  the  removal  of  those  arbitrary  re- 
fttrictiona,  which  constitute  an  infringement  of  liberty.  There  can  be  no 
call  to  hymn  the  praises  of  freedom  to  English  men  or  women ;  the 
former  have  always  deemed  it  worthy  of  their  struggle  and  sacrifice; 
and,  for  the  latter,  whatever  virtues  they  possess  are  owing  to  the 
share  they  have  enjoyed  of  it.  But  what  was  in  a  way  freedom  to 
women  under  the  old  order,  is  bondage  now ;  and  if  even  more  women 
tbaa  men,  standing  in  a  position  which  should  render  them  responsiblej 
are  wasting  life  and  leisure  on  pursuits  wholly  selfish  and  trivial,  it  is 
that  wealth  has  loosened  the  claims  of  former  duties,  bcforcliberty  has 
^ven  authority  to  the  new.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  coutLnued  refusal 
to  women  of  their  demands  for  a  more  active  citizenship,  is  the  denial  to 
them  of  a  sacred  human  right  to  perfect  and  harmonious  development. 

A  great  deal  has  been  saidj  is  still  being  said,  about  the  alteration 
of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
any  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  manner  demanded.  I  own  I  find 
it  difficult  to  respond  to  these  fears  with  becoming  seriousness.  If 
there  be  any  one  thing  of  which  Nature  is  careful,  she  is  careful  of  her 
typcSj  and  while  that  "likeness  in  unlikeness  "  subsists,  which  is  at  the 
base  of  physical  attraction,  there  is  little  fear  of  sexual  relations  being 
either  reversed  or  annulled.  So  long  as  the  maternal  fnuctiou  continues 
tenderly  to  fashion  the  hearts  of  women,  ao  long  as  the  voices  of  men 
retain  their  resonance,  and  until  their  bodies  lose  their  superior  power 
of  action  and  endurance,  and  their  capacity  for  food  and  sleep,  so  long 
will  there  be  little  doubt  that  the  saying  of  our  neighbours,  "  La  barbe 
impose"  will  remain  substantially  correct.  These  quasi -material  causes 
might  be  out  of  place  in  a  system  where  abstract  justice  answered  to  a 
rigid  logic,  but  in  this  world  of  incalculable  movements,  of  checks  and 
counterchecks,  they  present  themselves  as  something  more  than  the 
"  windage "  for  which  in  all  reasoning  we  are  bound  to  allow.  It 
would  aeem  that  the  alarmists  above-mentioned  are  reckoning  without 
that  great  primal  force  which  binds  together  men  and  women,  and  for  which 
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the  higher  developments  of  reason  are  for  ever  forging  stronger  if  more 
spiritual  links.  I  would  bid  them  take  courage  in  remembering  the 
comparative  stability  of  the  operations  of  Nature,  judged  by  the 
shortness  of  the  days  of  man ;  in  any  casCj  to  plant  a  quiet  hope  in  the 
largeness  of  those  grants  of  time  demanded  for  the  changes  she  is 
supposed  to  effect.  If  men  and  women  arc  finally  cither  to  grow  into  a 
dull  resemblance  or  became  inimical  to  each  other,  it  will  not  presumably 
happen  until  the  planet  which  they  jointly  inhabit  has  advanced  far 
upon  the  process  of  cooling  down;  a  contingency  too  remote  for 
adjustment  in  regard  to  it,  to  come  within  the  province  of  state- 
craft. 

I  am  loth  to  accept  as  truly  meant  on  the  part  of  the  men  even  moat 
opposed  to  liberal  views  on  this  matter,  the  inconsiderate  dictum  that 
the  possession  of  equal  rights  by  those  who  can  never  l>e  gifted  with 
equal  strength,  should  be  held  to  exclude  them  from  all  chivalrous 
service  and  manly  observance.  If  certain  of  those  who  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  this  movement  liave  used  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of 
speech  and  action  which  are  jmrhaps  proper  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  have  had  to  do  in  its  beginnings,  it  affowls  no  argument  that  those 
who  enter  upon  tranquil  possession  of  the  good  for  which  these  others 
fought,  would  need  to  abandon  any  graces  or  gentlenesses  which  belong 
— let  me  say — to  contented  womanhood.     But — 

"  A  woman  movod  xb  like  a  fountain  troabled, 
MutUIy,  iU-stiumiDg,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty." 

And,  be  it  said,  by  the  way,  the  port  who  has  best  hold  the  mirror  to 
the  nature  he  haa  left  us  to  interpret  for  ourselves,  has  given  us,  in  the 
play  wherein  these  lines  occur,  a  picture  of  the  lying  snbservieocB 
resulting  from  acquiescence  in  despotism,  which  would  furuish  a  keener 
sting  than  could  be  found  in  any  words  of  mine,  to  some  of  the  fore- 
going remarks. 

Women  ate  demanding  a  fair  field  whereiu  to  labour,  and  they  make 
no  claim  for  favour  so  far ;  but  life  is  not  all  made  up  of  labour  nud 
sorrow,  and  even  labour  and  sorrow  do  not  exclude  mutual  help. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  daughters  of  Albion  have  had  to  choose 
between  justice  and  mercy ;  the  alternative  would  be  hard,  but  the 
election  could  not  be  long  doubtful.  The  grace  which  one  sex  arrogates 
to  itself  the  right  of  according  to  the  other,  while  its  exercise  has  in  all 
time  been  partial  and  self-regarding,  haa  l)ccorae,  in  relutiou  to  tlic 
exigencies  of  modern  female  life,  little  better  than  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  It 
is  justice,  simple,  and,  as  is  now  scarcely  denied,  obvious  justice,  which 
the  femme  sole  of  our  modern  society,  and  through  her  womanhood  ftt 
large,  in  such  a  degree  as  natural  laws  render  ex])edieut,  in  aeeking  to 
secure. 

There  was  a  time  when  physical  force  ruled  the  world,  when  law  was 
feeble,  and  only  the  strong  baud  could  make  itself  respected.    A  woman 
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ttica  who  had  got  no  maa  to  marry  her  was  forced  to  seek  the  refuge 
of  the  cloister  J  married  or  immured,  ia  either  case  she  was  exteraaUy 
cared  for  aud  protected^  as  was  needful  in  her  unfitness  to  barbarous 
conditions  ;  and  iu  either  case  she  gave  herself  wholly,  aud  was  swallowed 
up,  whether  of  the  Church  or  her  liege  lord^  iu  return  for  shelter,  suit, 
or  service.  It  was  an  agreement,  aud  when  fulfilled  according  to  the 
letter,  it  left  no  ground  for  complaint. 

The  laws  which  were  made  or  redressed  from  time  to  time,  were 
shaped  in  accordance  with  the  demauds  of  the  ruling  sex.  That  one  of 
their  chattels,  which  from  the  beginning  has  possessed  a  sad  faculty  of 
feeling,  and  was  learning  by  degrees  to  think,  was  taken  no  heed  of  by 
the  State,  but  left,  with  the  rest  of  a  man's  personal  property^  entirely  at 
las  own  discretion.  Andj  perhaps  on  the  whole,  the  possession  of  an 
object,  if  it  happen  to  be  of  value  to  the  holder,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
guarantee  for  its  i*eceiving  a  reasouuble  amount  of  care.  But  now  a  day 
has  come  when,  if  tbe  "  seven  women"  of  the  prophet  would  not  "  take 
hold  on  one  man/*  some  of  them  must  be  resigned  to  belong  only  to 
themselves,  and  prepared  to  stand  up  and  fight  the  battle  of  life 
alone.  That  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  handicapped  by  Nature  iu  this 
struggle  of  opposing  interests  is  not,  cannot  be,  denied ;  but  no  one,  I 
think,  will  say  that  any  plea  for  undue  allowance  is  put  forward  ou  this 
account  by  the  brave  women  who  arc  already  in  the  arena.  On  the 
contrary,  their  demand  is  only  that  the  terms  of  conflict  shall  be  some- 
thing like  equalized  where  that  is  possible ;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
justice  that  is  denied  them.  The  rate-paying,  law-abiding,  property- 
holding,  professional,  or  working  woman,  is  suti'ered  to  have  no  voice  in 
the  regulation  of  the  taxes  or  the  laws  under  which  she  must  live  or 
die ;  and  if  she  would  influence  them  at  all,  must  have  recourse  to  the 
nearest  man— possibly  her  butler,  coachman,  gardener,  or  the  labourer 
in  her  fields — as  the  stalking-horse  of  her  own  unrecognized  personality. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  moment  has  at  length  arrived  when  society, 
having  outgrown  the  gross  appetites  which  placed  its  physically  weaker 
half  in  a  state  of  dependent  tutelage,  women  arc  showing  themselves 
impatient  of  the  persistence  of  limitations  which,  beneficial  in  their  time 
and  season,  have  now  become  as  oppressive  as  they  arc  unmeaning,  aud 
insultiog  to  rational  intelligence. 

"  There  u  a  divinity  which  shapes  oar  eod^*' 

Had  it  80  continued  that  every  woman  in  these  isles  could  have 
"  dropped  into  tbe  jaws"  of  some  one  man,  and  so  "  ceased"  as  a  social 
unit,  it  ia  highly  probable  that  no  word  would  have  been  heard 
among  us  of  any  further  suffrage.  But  necessity  has  presented  itself 
to  the  women  of  our  generation  with  talons  and  beak  more  formidable 
than  those  of  tbe  eagle  who  drives  the  young  one  from  the  nest. 
They   have  not  sought  the  shelterless  strife   with  opposing  prejudices 
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and  interests,  but  have  been  forced  into  it  by  the  incontrovertible  law 
which  pushes  the  tribes  of  men  over  barren  continents,  and  out  upo 
stormy  seas.  It  is  Hunger ^  the  mighty  Maker,  which  is  urging  o 
women  upon  new  pathsj  and  driving  them  upon  a  way  which  ihey 
would  not,  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  destiny  which  they  know  not.  "With 
this  force  behind  them  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  turn  back, 
impossible  that  those  before  them  should  resist  their  impulsion.  They 
have  been  crowded  by  their  own  numbers  out  of  the  penfold  in  which 
their  activity  was  enclosed,  and  forced  to  seek  the  equivalent  of  their 
labour  in  an  ever-wideuing  sphere.  In  making  the  experimeut  of  their 
fitness  for  untried  work,  they  have  had  to  face  odium  and  abundant  ridi- 
cule from  those  whose  approval  they  hold  dear.  Their  eflforts  to  train  them- 
selves for  higher  and  more  remunerative  labour  have  encountered  the  op- 
position of  a  jealously-guarded  monopoly ;  and  the  claim  for  citizenship 
now  formulated — though  enforced  independence  has  rendered  it  a  right — 
may  be  met,  seeing  that  it  lacks  the  element  of  material  force  which 
still  enters  largely  into  human  affairs,  on  many  sides  with  indifference, 
and  on  some  with  scorn.  It  would  not  be  thus  if  there  existed  a  threat 
behind  it.  Meetings  of  men  of  any  class,  upon  the  scale  of  the 
women's  meetings  which  have  lately  assembled,  would  be  held 
BufBcieutly  representative  of  their  mind  and  will  to  enforce  respect  for 
their  demands.  But  the  stream  of  tendency  which  acts  in  the  way  of 
womeu's  advance  is  irresistible,  and  the  vital  rational  principles  incor- 
porated in  her  claim  could  in  the  end  win  alone  iu  the  struggle  wit 
material  resistance — 

"  The  soul  of  thingt  ia  strong : 
A  seedling'B  heavtog  heart  liu  moved  a  stone." 

The  march  of  civilization  is  one  sure,  if  slow,  progression  from  the 
rule  of  the  strongest  to  the  equal  right  divine,  and  it  will  not  stop 
short  of  its  legitimate  end.  But  with  ends^  as  ends,  we  have  nothing 
to  do ;  our  progress  is  step  by  step>  our  only  guide  the  awakening 
conscience  of  humanity.  It  were  vain  to  deny  that  seemingly  moderate 
and  wholly  reasonable  as  is  the  demand  now  put  forward,  such  exercise 
of  reason  would  be  a  new  and  strange  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
already  old  world,  and  that  some  degree  of  faith  in  right  is  needed  to 
enable  men  to  commit  themselves  confidently  to  the  unknown.  We 
may  win  much,  we  must  lose  something,  by  this  as  by  every  other  change ; 
but  change  is  a  law  of  life,  and  this  one  has  long  been  gathering  force 
to  make  itself  obeyed.  Neither  men  nor  women  can  finally  resist  the 
momentum  of  circumstances,  but  women  at  least  could  be  made  t 
suffer  unduly  by  the  presence  of  prolonged  opposition. 

I  will  not  deal  to  my  countrymen  such  scant  measure  of  the  justice 
often  invoked,  as  to  doubt  that  there  are  generous  souls  among  them 
with  whom  the  appeal  of  reason  and  feeling,  gains  more  than  it  loses  by 
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Ae  knowledge  that  it  emanates  firom  a  r^on  wherein  the  power  to 
CBfivoe  it  farata%j  hat  no  existence.  It  would  only  be  entirely  worthy 
of  the  men  whose  fathers  have  fonght  and  died  for  liberty  on  many 
fdds»  to  share  the  precioos  heirloom  on  the  basis  of  moral  light^  with 
eoopsnions  who  conid  never  wrest  it  firom  their  unwilling  grasp,  or, 
frising  it  howerer  truly,  baptize  it  with  their  blood  in  contact  with 
ndi  exponents.  The  place  of  a  people  in  the  scale  of  human  derelop- 
SMOt  is  determined  by  the  condition  of  its  women :  it  would  be  a 
Heet  crown  to  a  long  career  of  freedom,  if  the  country  of  which  it  is 
4ie  doaen  home,  should  be  the  first  among  the  nations  to  yield  that 
Vliicb  no  one  of  them  in  the  end  may  be  able  to  withhold. 

Emilt  PFBimea. 
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FIRST,  let  ua  claim  what  belongs  to  us. 
Secondly,  let  us  ask  for  more. 

TLinJly,  let  ua  show  that  the  claim  aud  the  request  are  conal 
with  hoEour.  ^^ 

Firstj  let  ua  claim  vrhat  belongs   to   us.      How  free  are  we  ?     Oa|^| 
liberty  is  ilcfined  by  legally-construed  documents  outside  and  inside  the 
Prayer  Book.       Of  those  outside  the    Prayer  Book    incomparably  the 
most  important  is  what  was  called  at  your  last  meeting,  that    "rag 
and  tattcr'^t  of  Hubacriptiou,  Act  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  122. 

This  is  the  rag: — 

"  I,  j4.  B,f  do  solemnly  make  the   following  declaration : 

"  I  assent  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Religion  and  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Ordering  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons  j  1  believe  the  Doctrine  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  therein  set  forth,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God; 
and  in  Public  Prayer  and  Administration  of  tlie  Sacraments  I  will  use 
the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed  and  none  other,  except  so  far  u 
shall  be  ordered  by  lawful  authority." 

Some  think  this  only  a  degree  less  binding  than,  the  old  form.  But 
that  is  a  mistake.  The  old  was  a  good  round  confession  of  belief,  but 
this  rag  an<l  tatter  binds  us  to  believe  neither  the  Articles  nor  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Vnittd  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  The  form  haa 
never  becu  legally  construed;  let  us  construe  it  literally  as  it  stands. 

Look  at  the  words.  To  "  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer"  is  not  to  believe  in  them. 

I  have  a  child's  Bible,  full  of  pictures^  where  Peter,  James^  and  John 
appear  in   blue,  red,   and   yellow — one  is   tall,  another   stout,  another 

*  Read  before  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London  at  Sion  College,  January  11,  1881. 
t  Soo  Dean  of  Wcatmiiutor  ou  "  Subeoription, "  Macmillan^*  Mat/asine,  January,  1381. 
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tiun.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  colours  and  I  do  not  believe  in  tlie 
portraits,  but  I  agree  to  it  all  as  a  good  method  of  teaching — I  assent 
without  a  qualm. 

Several  M.P.'s  who  are  avowed  Republicans  assent  to  the  monarchy 
— bat  they  do  not  believe  in  it.  They  believe  iu  quite  another  form 
of  govcmraeut.  You  all  assent  to  the  English  version  of  the  Bible 
dedicated  to  Kiug  James — ^you  do  not  believe  in  its  accuracy. 
Your  "  assent"  means  that  you  accept  it  for  practical  purposes. 

Again,  you  are  here  pledged  to  believe  neither  doctrine  nor  doctrines  t 
all  you  are  picilgcd  to  believe  is  that  the  "doctrine  of  the  United 
Church/'  Sic,  is  agreeable  to  the  fVord  of  God, 

I  am  nut  personally  fond  of  confounding  the  whole  Bible  with  the 
Word  of  Godj  but  I  should  think  that  no  orthodox  clergyman  here 
present  would  object  to  my  assuming  that  the  Word  of  God  here  meaut 
the  Bible,  and  that  we  are  here  pledged  to  hold  thut  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  I'Ingland  is  agreeable  to  the  Bible.  Alas  1  that  is  a  very 
small  thing  to  admit. 

After  seeing  what  the  "  vigour  and  rigour"  of  a  professional 
theologian  cau  do  for  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  out  of  the  Bible  and 
what  rival  sects  have  habitually  done  for  their  own  tenets,  there  is 
evidently  no  quantity  or  quality  of  doctrine  which  cannot  be  shown, 
with  a  little  judicious  severity  iu  the  haudliug  of  texts^  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

This  solemn  declaration  of  "  I,  A,  B."  therefore  resolves  itself  into  an 
administrative  assent,  and  the  betief  in  a  fact  of  no  doctrinal  importance 
whatever. 

When  we  come  to  the  rubrics  inside  the  Prayer  Book  which  have  the 
force  of  statute  law,  we  lind  more  restrictions  upon  ritual  than  ui>on 
doctrine  ;  but  where  they  bind  ritual  they  are  systematically  broken,  and 
where  they  bind  doctrine  they  arc  commonly  ignored. 

The  liberty  given  is  indeed  small,  but  the  liberty  taken  by  all  parties 
in  the  Church  is  correspondingly  large.  Breaking  the  rubrics  is  our 
emphatic  way  of  asking  for  more  liberty. 

We  obey  more  or  less — that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  any  of  us. 
Bishops,  Priests,  or  Deacous — in  discipline  as  well  as  in  doctrine. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  would  be  common  honesty  for  all  the  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons  at  once  to  secede.  So,  indeed,  say  the  Noncon- 
formists ;  but  this  handsome  advice,  this  cry  of  cheap  sincerity,  is  the 
cry  of  a  foe,  not  of  a  friend  ;  and  we  must  remember,  whenever  we  use 
it  for  party  purposes,  wc  are  merely  feathering  arrows  for  the  enemy  ! 

Those  who  wish  the  Church  well  do  not  seek  her  entire  disintegra- 
tion, but  they  ask  for  a  liberating  rubric  which  shall  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  present  ones  as  the  subscription  of  1865  stands  to  its 
predecessors. 

But  all  this  is  mere  skirmishing.     Subscription  may  be  light  and  the 
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rubrics  managed,  but  the  battle  means  doctrine;  and  doctrine  will 
resolve  itself  into  doctriueSj  and  those  docirines  arc  contained  in 
creeds  and  other  formularies. 

Do  you  believe  them~or  do  you  not  ? 

The  honourable  position  of  the  Broad  Church  party  and  every  other 
party  in  t!ie  Church  directly  liaugs  on  their  answer  to  these  questiona. 

Abolish  subscription,  relax  the  rubrics,  yet,  as  long  as  the  Prayer 
Book  is  assented  to  and  used,  this  is  the  question  which  every  clergy- 
man has  to  face — Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  believe  the  creeds  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Granted — That  no  forms  can  be  devised  to  which  any  large  number  of 
persons  can  agree  without  reservations.  Still  Conscience  asks,  PFhal 
reservations  7 

That  some  expressions  become  obsolete  in  time.  Conscience  asks, 
JPltat  ej^ressions  ? 

That  differeut  interpretations  can  be   put  upon  the  same  words,  and 
that  non-natural  interpretations  may  be  allowed   to  the  Broad  Church, 
as  they  have  been  granted  wholesale   to  the  High  Church  party.     S 
Conscience  asks,  JVhat  vtterpretaiions  ? 

That  great  latitude  is  admissible  iu  accepting  the  Bible  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  is  founded  upon  the  Bible.  Still  Conscience  asks. 
What  latitude? 

That  doctrine  is  different  from  diOzirines,  ConscicDce  asks,  What  i$ 
the  difference  ? 

Theoretically  a  clergyman's  freedom   of  thought  is  defined   by  la 
practically  by  the  administration  of  the  law  ;   but  moralhj  by  Conscience, 

Unless  we  can  appeal  to  that,  we  may  as  well  give  up  ministering  to 
our  congregations,  whatever  the  law  allows  or  the  Court  awards, 


ch^ 


This  brings  me  to  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  question : 

In   what   sense  do  we  believe  the  formtdaries  ?       What  freedom 
doctrine  do  we  claim  f 

We  answer :  Freedom   to    separate   in   each    doctrine    the   sntstam 
from  the /orm — or,  in  other  words,  freedom  to  re-state  the  substance. 

We  may  all  start   from  common  ground,      We  all  believe  somethii 
in  common,  or  we  should  not  be  where  we  are. 

If  there  is  no  (lod,  we  cannot  be  His  ministers. 

If  there  is  no  soul,  we  cannot  be  its  physiciaus. 

If  there   is  no  truth  in   the   Church's  doctrines,  we   cannot  be  ita 
teachers. 

We  conclude,  then,  in  commouj  as  clergy : 
Thei'e  is  a  God. 
There  is  a  souL 
There  is  truth  in  the  Church's  docirines. 

At  this  point  the  High,  Low,  and  Broad  will  probably  diverge.     But 
the  liberal  clergy  have  much  method  in  common,  although  their  appli 
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cation  of  the  method  ia  sure  to  vary.  Still  every  school  of  thought  has 
a  key-note,  striking  its  method.  The  liberal  key-note  is  neither  Spiritual 
Editication  nor  Sacramental  Order — it  ia  Truth. 

Following  their  venerated  teacherj  Frederic  Deuison  Maurice,  they 
say : — No  religious  doctrine — no  dogma,  however  monstrous  or  unrea- 
sonable in  form — ever  existed  or  gained  credence  without  a  substratum  of 
truth.  The  error,  like  a  parasite,  lived  on  that.  In  each  religion — in 
our  own  as  well  as  in  any  other — in  each  age — in  each  statement — above 
all,  iu  every  great  transition  periotl  like  the  present,  wheu  the  old  forms 
arc  passing  away — it  is  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  ask,  What  is  the 
substance — the  ovala — the  hypostasis— in  the  old?  And  when  the 
doctrine  is  inoperative  or  frozen  hard  up  like  an  ice-bound  ship,  how 
can  it  be  delivered  and  started  again  on  a  new  career  of  activity? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  for  rae  lies  in  one  word.  Re-statement* 
For  me  that  must  define  freedom  of  thought  (as  I  hope  to  see  it 
claimed  and  conquered)  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  must  settle 
the  question  of  Creeds  and  Formularies. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  work  the  method  with  a  little  vigour  and 
rigour. 

No  liberal  clergyman  ought  to  expect  any  other  clergyman  to  agree 
with  him  in  every  detail  of  the  application,  but  the  following  imaginary 
catechism  may  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  belief  declared  and  the  kind 
of  freedom  claimed. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  miraculous  ? 

The  miraculous  underlies  the  whole  Bible,  the  whole  Church,  the 
whole  of  history,  sacred  and  profane. 

By  the  miraculous  I  do  not  mean  what  happens  without  a  cause,— 
nothing  happens  without  a  cause, — but  what  happens  without  apparent 
cause,  or  contrary  to  known  causes. 

Belief  in  a  God  is  to  me  belief  in  the  miraculous — for  the  cause  of 
His  existence  is  unknown.  All  spiritual  commuuiou  between  God 
and  man  i«  to  me  the  miraculous,  for  it  is  without  apparent  cause, 
or,  as  physicmts  would  say,  contrary  to  known  causes. 

But  these  mny  be  called  mental,  not  physical  phenomena,  and  it  is 
possible  to  believe  a  mental  miracle  like  Divine  communion,  or  even 
inspired  vision,  and  not  a  physical  miracle  like  the  loaves  and  fishes 
or  the  bodily  resurrection.  I  should  have  great  sympathy  with  those 
who  resolved  all  physical  miracle  into  misconception,  or  inspired  vision, 
or  even  hallucination.  I  should  not  wish  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Church  of  England  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  I  should  not  agree  with  them. 

I  hold  that  in  all  ages  phenomena,  mental  and  physical,  have 
occurred  without  apparent  cause  and  contrary  to  known  causes. 
So  far  from  observing  that  belief  in  abnormal  occurrences  ia  dying  out, 
and  that  all  miracle,  past  and  present,  can  be  readily  got  rid  of,  the 
reverse  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case.  After  every  conceivable  abate- 
ment has  been  made  for   imposture  and   hallucination,   the   obstinate 
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tertxum  quid  refuses  to  go,     T  thiuk    tliat  we  are  as  far  as  ever  froBT 
finding  out  the  law  of  miraculous  phenomeaa.       I  believe,  therefore, 
in  the  miraculous — in   miracles  iu  and   out  of  the  Bible.      I   do  oot 
believe  in  all  the  miracles  iu  or  out  of  the  Bible.  ■ 

Do  you  beliei^e  in  the  Incarnation  ?  V 

I  believe  in  the  essence  of  the  Athanasian  and  not  the  Amu 
doctrine  concerning  the  Son — i.e.,  I  believe  that  the  human  side  g( 
God— moral  sympathy  and  love — always  was,  that  it  did  not  begin  to 
be  when  Jesus  was  born  or  at  any  other  time;  that  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  was  the  perfect  and  peculiar  manifestation,  under  human 
limitations,  of  an  eternal  reality,  the  human  side  of  God — that  is  the 
substance  of  the  Incarnation.  The  miraculous  conception  seems  to  me 
another  matter — that  is  the  form. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  Resuri'ection  of  the  Body  ? 
I  believe  that  in  some  way  I  shall  survive  the  change  and  dispersal 
of  physical  molecules  called  Death  ;  as  evidence  by  reappearance  was 
given  to  His  disciples  that  Jesus  had  survived  that  change.  On  the 
nature  of  that  reappearance,  the  more  we  read  the  varying  reports,  the 
less  we  shall  dogmatize.  I  believe  in  Immortality — that  is  the 
substance.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  seems  to  me  another  matter — 
that  is  the  form. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  ? 

I  believe  in  a  fair  and  equal  judgment  for  all  men — that  we  shall 

be  tried  on   principles  intelligible,  humane,  and  just,  and  by  the  Son  of 

^fan,  God's  human  side — that  is  the  substance.     But  the  great  assize  and 

the  coming  iu  the  clouds  seem  to  me  another  matter — that  is  the  forui^ 

Do  you  befieve  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  ?  ,  A 

I  believe  in  penalty  proportioned   to  guilt,     I  believe  it  to  be  inen? 

tabic  and  inexorable — a  fact  belonging  to  the  eternal  world,  here  aod 

hereafter — that  is  the  substance.     But  eternal   torment  seems  to 

another  matter— /Aa/  is  the  form. 

And  this  is  the  method  that  I  would  apply  to  all  the  Creeds ;  to  all 

current  doctrines  contained  iu  the  formularies : 

To  the  Trinity  ; 

To  the  Atonement ; 

To  the  authority  of  the  Bible ; 

To  justification  by  faith. 

To  the  Sacraments. 

In  each  I  contend  for  the  re-assertion  of  fact  behind  figure ;  for 

separation  of  the  permanent  from  the   transitory — the    substance  from- 

the  form.  I 

If  hat   is  form  and  what  is  substance j  each  age  must  re-discovcr,  each 

theologian  must   re-assert, —  "commending   himself  (with,   bis  treasure 

hid    in  an  earthen  vessel)   to   every  man's    conscience    in  the    sight 

of  God." 

And  this  is  precisely  where  I  would  leave  a  very  hrge  liberty 
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puljHt.  One  pulpit  will  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  behind  another, 
and  a  form  of  doctrine,  outgrown  in  London  and  requiring  rc-statemcnt, 
may  still  be  eurrent  coin  in  Wales,  and  honestly  taught  too.  Eternal 
Torment  was  an  excellent  statement  onee.  I  doubt  whether  the  Gothic, 
Vandal,  or  Norse  butchers  could  have  understood  anything  else. 

So  was  Verbal  Inspiration  at  the  KeformatioUj  when  an  Infallible  Pope 
had  to  be  put  down  by  an  Infallible  Book, 

Neither  were  true,  but  they  were  the  most  forcible  statements  of 
what  was  true — at  that  time  attainable. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  finally  parted  with  the  puerile  notion  that 
some  one  form  of  words  contains  infallible  and  final  statements  in 
theology,  or  that  some  one  form  of  ritual  is  alone  correct  and  pleasing 
to  God. 

We  must  be  left  free  to  grapple  with  facts* 

Not  more  speculation,  but  more  history  is  what  we  want. 

I  must  import  the  historical  method.  I  must  look  through  the  eyes 
of  the  past  upon  the  statements  of  the  j^^si  ;  then  I  understand  them ; 
they  are  not  statements  that  we  can  make  over  again,  but  I  see  they 
could  not  be  other  than  they  arc  \  perhaps  could  not  have  been  better ; 
for  in  their  day,  like  Cimabue's  colouring,  perspective,  and  design,  they 
were  the  most  natural  way  of  expressing  the  truth  of  religion  and  life. 


But  how  shall  we  face  in  the  reading-desk  the  old  wording  ? 

May  we  go  on  employing  certain  phrases  confessedly  defective  or 
obsolete  ? 

May  we  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  when  we  mean  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  or  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  when  we 
mean  God's  Word  in  the  Bible,  and  so  forth  ? 

I  think  we  may  if  we  take  care  to  explain  our  meaning ;  falsehood  ia 
not  in  words  but  in  the  intention  to  deceive. 

There  must  always  be  a  time  during  which  new  opinions  are  growing 
up  alongside  with  old  forms,  and  the  two  have  to  bear  with  each  other 
and  make  mutual  concessions  for  working  purposes. 

If  there  is  an  admitted  latitude  of  belief  about  the  Bible,  there  may  well 
be  a  latitude  of  belief  about  the  PrayerBook,  which  is  builtupouthe  Bible. 

All  ancient  formularies  should  be  used  with  openly-declared  rcscr- 
virions,  afld  then  nobody  need  be  accused  of  telling  lies,  nobody  need 
be  taken  in.  All  who  take  Holy  Orders  should  declare  their  reserva- 
tions to  the  Bishop  and  preach  them  to  the  people.  The  Broad  Church- 
man should  say  :  "  My  lord,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body  1  mean  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  a.s  who  should  say  by  the  rising  of  the  sun 
I  mean  the  revolution  of  the  earth.''' 

The  High  Churchman  should  say  :  "  By  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
I  mean  transubstantiation^' — or  whatever  he  does  mean. 

The  Low  Churchman  should  say  :  "  I  regard  the  imposition  of  hands 

id  the  Ordination  Service  as  a  mere  form  of  ecclesiastical  order.    Mv 
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boly  order  is  the  inner  call ;"  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  objected  that 
no  Bishops  would  ordain  men  who  came  to  them  with  such  open  reser- 
vations. My  reply  is,  Try  them.  These  are  days  when  Bishops  them- 
selves are  be^nning  to  make  their  open  reservations.  There  is  mncli 
more  sense  abroad  than  some  people  seem  to  think. 

I  know  it  is  said  people  will  believe  what  you  say,  not  what  you  mean. 
On  the  contrary,  I  find  that  people  believe  what  you  mean  more  than 
what  you  say.  Let  us  compare  small  things  with  great.  In  daily  life 
every  one  makes  reservations  which  most  people  understand.  A  maa  vaa 
never  so  surprised  in  his  life,  when  he  has  been  as  much  surprised 
scores  of  times.  Auothcr  signs  himself  your  most  obedient  servant,  whilst 
refusing  everything  you  ask.  Another  is  not  a  home,  and  nods  to  you 
out  of  the  window.  Reservations  which  your  servant  am  understand 
you  can  understand  ;  aud  reservations  which  a  clergyman  can  understand 
ft  congregation  can  understand,  if  they  are  properly  explained.  The 
illustration  is  trivial,  Ijut  the  principle  is  important. 

Viewed  historically  and  properly  explained,  the  "  I  believe"  placed 
before  formularies  in  part  obsolete  is  no  more  burdensome  to  the 
conscience  than  the  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  the  Old  Testament — a 
term  used  to  cover  many  a  barbarous  and  slipshod  detail  of  many  an 
inspired  and  prophetic  ministry. 

Once  more.  We  are  constantly  impaled  on  isolated  passages  of 
the  Prayer  Book.  Most  clergymen  are  aware  that  the  Bible  science 
and  history  are  inaccurate.  Is  it,  therefore,  right  to  question  a  man's 
veracity  when^  in  answer  to  the  bishop's  "  Do  you  unfeignedly 
"believe  all  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  aud  New  Testament  ?" 
he  replies,  "  I  do  believe  them." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  is  not  one  which  can  be  answered 
by  yes  or  «o,  and  /  do  believe  them  is  no  more  a  satisfactory  reply  than 
/  don't  believe  them.  It  is  like  asking  a  man  whether  Christianity  is 
true  and  every  other  religion  is  false  ?  He  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  some  forms  of  all  religions  are  true,  and  that  many  forms  of 
Clmstianity  arc  false.  Or  suppose  you  ask  him  whether  lie  unfeignedly 
believes  in  all  the  British  Museum  ?  lie  does  not  believe  the 
idols  are  real  gods  or  the  Nineveh  hulls  real  bulls.  He  masters 
the  contents  as  well  as  he  can,  and  believes  all  that  the  best  and  wisest 
aiithorities  can  tell  him  about  them.  And  if  he  reverences  the  Bible, 
be  will  believe  his  Bible  in  the  same  way. 

The  question  is  not  whether  in  our  formularies,  as  they  are,  defective 
and  obsolete  statements  should  be  made  ?  they  are  made ;  or  mis- 
leading questions  should  be  asked  (framed  in  another  age  and 
atmosphere)  V  they  arc  asked. 

But  whether,  this  being  so,  and  we  having  to  deal  bolh  in  Church  and 
State  with  survivals  of  all  sorts  (fittest  and  otherwise),  wc  are  imme- 
diately to  desert  the  Church  or  he  denounced  as  disloyal  or  dis- 
honest ? 
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We  deny  both  charges.  Wc  are  loyal  to  the  substance  of  the  Church's 
loctrine  :  we  are  houest  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  "  truth/' 


» 


I 
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Still,  I  repeat,  we  do  want  relief.  We  do  ask  for  more  freedom, 
more  open  concessions  ;  and  I  can  imagine  the  following  to  be  some  of 
the  demands  of  the  liberal  clergy  at  the  present  crisis  : — 

Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (which  only  dates  from  1662,  and  is 
already  widely  neglected). 

Abolition  of  subscription  (unknown  to  the  early  Church,  and  which, 
imder  the  Act  of  1865,  is  almost  a  dead  letter). 

Relegation  of  certain  creeds  which  do  uut  stimulate  devotion  to  manuals 
of  instruction. 

Optional  use  of  alternative  forms  in  both  sacramental  services. 

Optional  omissions  in  other  services. 

Optional  selection  of  prescribed  lessons. 

Additional  qualifying  and  liberating  rubrics. 

And  lastly,  that  freedom  of  restatemeni  in  the  pulpit  which  would 
naturally  follow  from  these  concessions. 

If  each  clergj'man  would  devote  himself  to  the  agitation  of  any 
oiw  of  these  points,  he  would  be  doing  something  important  for  that 
expansion  of  doctrine  and  ritual  equally  essential  to  all  parties  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Notice  no  alteration  in  the  Prayer  Book  is  contemplated  ;  merely 
additional  rubrics,  optional  forms,  and  optional  omissions. 

We  arc  told  that  reform  from  within  is  an  impossible  concession  and 
a  dishonourable  demand.  It  may  be  impossible  for  Rome,  but  it  ought 
never  to  be  impossible  for  England.  No  reform  ought  to  be  impossible 
to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  is  not  the  last  note  of  our  Church;  it  is  the  first 
note.  It  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  Reformed  Church  pro- 
poses to  travel  in  accomplishing  her  great  mission  as  the  Mother  of  the 
people,  the  Church  of  the  nation.  Besides,  reform  has  already  taken 
place  since  the  Reformation.  It  is  allowed  fur  in  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Article ;  and  even  bishops,  who  also  break  the  rubrics  and  object 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  in  view  of  the  clergy  in  prison  are  themselves 
crying  out  for  reform,  or  what  they  call  "  relief."  Is  not  the  Revised 
Lectionary  a  reform  ?  Is  not  the  relaxed  subscription  of  1865  a  reform  ? 
Ay !  and  a  reform  fought  for  and  won  from  within.  If  it  be  dishonest 
to  sue  for  relief  from  within,  let  us  sin  in  good  company,  in  the  present 
and  in  the  past — -for  reform  from  within  has  been  the  passion  and  the 
policy  of  all  true  reformers. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  of  them  found  it  a  bed  of  roses  ! 

Isaiah  was  for  reforming  the  priests  and  ritual  from  within.  He  was 
Flezekiah's  Prime  Minister  as  well  as  his  Spiritual  adviser ;  but  iu  the 
next  reign  he  was  sawn  asunder. 

VOL.    XXXIX.  u 
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Our  Lord  Himself  was  for  falfilling,  not  destroying,  the  Law.  He 
stood  not  outside,  but  inside,  ihe  synagogue  and  the  Temple,  until  He 
was  thrust  outside  and  crucified. 

Paul  at  one  time  most  seriously  compromised  the  liberty  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  perilous  attempts  to  keep  in  with  the  Jews,  bnt  they  cui 
him  off  and  hunted  him  from  city  to  city  until  he  had  finished  his  coutw. 

Luther  would  have  given  anything  not  to  break  with  Rome — it  was  a 
desperate  struggle.  He  would  keep  much  of  the  old  ritual,  and  af^er 
all  he  never  got  farther  from  the  mass  than  conitubstantiation.  He 
went  all  the  way  to  Rome  to  prove  to  the  Pope  that  the  Church  might 
be  reformed  from  within,  but  the  Pope  excommunicated  him. 

Savonarola,  who  stood  more  for  a  moral  than  a  doctrinal  reform, 
worked  entirely  from  within — but  he  was  burned. 

Meanwhile,  do  you  suppose  these  great  models — the  Divine 
Model  Himself  amongst  them — never  used  the  old  forms  whilst 
protesting  against  their  narrowness;  never  gave  old  words  new 
meanings?  Why,  our  Lord  Himself  adopted  Baptism  in  what  appeared 
to  Nicodemus  a  non-natural  sense  ;  assented  to  the  reading  of  the  Law, 
which  said  one  thing,  and  then  said  something  just  the  reverse  of  the 
Law.  St.  Paul  himself  used  circumcision  whilst  he  denounced  it ; 
shaved  his  head  whilst  scorning  such  symbols ;  and  adopted  the  sacri- 
ficial language  of  the  Jews  to  such  an  extent  that  the  death  of  Christ 
to  this  day  is  as  much  encumbered  with  the  Theology  of  the  Shambles 
as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  with  the  Materialism  of  the  Mass. 

All  these  claimed  what  liberty  belonged  to  them. 

All  these  asked  for  more  from  within. 

All  these  found  the  claim  and  the  request  to  be  consistent  with  the 
highest  truthfulness  and  honour. 


The  National  Church  has  tried  the  narrowing  reform  from  within, 
let  her  now  try  the  widening  reform  from  within.  Indeed,  it  is  her 
only  chance  of  survival  at  all.  If  the  Church  is  to  be  national 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  she  must  be  avowedly  far  more  comprehen- 
sive than  at  present,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  She  can  ill  bear 
the  strain  of  these  prosecutions  for  ritual,  popular  with  the  emotional; 
and  heresy  dear  to  the  enlightened.  A  Church  without  Passion  or 
Intellect  ia  indeed  a  barren  fig-tree,  and  the  curse  of  the  Master  hangs 
over  it. 

The  past  policy  of  exclusion  and  excision  is  suicidal.  Already  much 
of  the  life-blood  is  gone — two  thousand  of  the  best  clergy  in  the 
seventeenth  century — tha  Wealeyana  and  others  to  the  ranks  of  dissent 
in  the  eighteenth — the  High  Church  to  Rome  in  the  nineteenth 
century — and  now  the  exodus  of  the  Broad  Church  is  openly  recom- 
mended. The  Church  is  to  be  cured  of  heresy — and  you  cure  the 
patient  by  bleeding  him  to  death  I  Less  drastic  treatment  might 
perhaps  Bufficc." 
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Sects  do  not  become  irrccoacileabtc  all  at   once — that  is  where  they 
[endj  not  where  they  begin. 

There  h  hardly  a  dissenting  sect  which  at  first  was  not  anxious  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Church  had  the  Church  been  willing  to  come 
to  terms  with  it.  Even  now  there  is  less  difference  between  Mr, 
Spurgeon  and  the  Low  Church  than  between  a  High  and  a  Low  Church 
clergyman.  The  Dissenters  have  only  learned  to  denounce  the  Church 
since  the  Church  denounced  the  Dissenters.  Wesley  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

I  would  have  the  National  Church  so  wide  and  simple  in  its  general 
mffirmations — so  clastic  in  its  ritual — so  fearless  aud  honest  in  its 
polpit  utterance — that  beside  its  noble  breadth  aud  sympathy  the  narrow- 
ness aud  bigotry  of  sects  would  wither  away;  until  one  after  another 
great  Tabernacle  that  now  stands  out  in  our  thoroughfares  to  con- 
demn the  poor  aud  heartless  policy  of  the  past  should  be  claimed 
for  Epbcopal  and  National  service,  whilst  no  inteMigent  or  ardent 
Christian  should  find  it  any  longer  necessary  to  serve  outside  the* 
National  Fold. 

H.  B.  Haweis. 


THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST 
THE  THREE  F's. 


Forni^it,  Frttdam,  and  JTttirmmft 

or 

follf,  Font,  and  Frmmd  1 


AT  tliis  momentj  wLrd  tLe  Irish  Land  Question  is  the  pressing  one 
of  the  hourj  it  may  not  be  without  advantage  if  the  divers  argu- 
ments which  are  advanced  for  and  against  that  reform  of  the  Land  Laws 
designated  the  three  F's,  on  the  lines  of  which  it  seems  probable 
that  ultimate  legislation  will  proceed,  were  gatlicred  into  a  few  pages, 
and  enumerated  as  concisely  as  possible.  By  this  means,  those  interested 
in  the  question,  but  unable  for  any  reason  to  study  all  the  manifold 
books,  pamphlets  and  articles  which,  "  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa," 
have  been  strewn  before  us,  may  be  able  to  weigh  and  appreciate  the 
grounds  on  which  Fixity  of  Tenure,  Fair  Rent,  and  Freedom  of  Sale 
are  supported  and  opposed. 

In  my  "  Handbook  to  Political  Questions  of  the  Day,"  2nd  editiouj 
lately  published,  I  have  devoted  a  section  to  the  principles  of  the 
three  F'sj  but  in  thia  paper  not  only  the  principles  but  tlic  chief  details 
of  the  scheme  are  reduced  to,  and  illustrated  by,  many  further  and 
mare  elaborated  arguments  than  are  there  given. 

The  following  article  contains  : — 1. — A  short  resume  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870 ;  that  the  reader  may  see  ho 
far  legislation  has  already  proceeded.  2. — The  general  grounds  on  which 
all  reforms  of  the  Irish  Land  Laws  are  based.  3. — The  grounds  on 
which  is  urged  and  denied  the  duty  of  England  to  legislate  in  favo 
of  the  Irish  tenants.  4. — The  grounds  on  which  legislation  is  demanded 
for  Ireland,  different  from  that  demanded  for  England.  5.— A  plain 
exposition  of  the  three  F^s,  and  the  arguments  advanced  for  and  against 
their  adoption.  6. — And  touches  on  the  "Bright'a  clauses,"  and  compul- 
sory purchase  by  the  tenant  of  the  rent-charge. 
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The 


THE    IBXSH    LAND   ACT    OK    1870. 

objects  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870 


» 

^ 

^ 
» 


» 


'.cognition 


0  were  as  follows  : — 
customs^  such  as  Ulster  teaaut 
right,  aud  to  cuforce  thctu  against  the  landlord.  The  tenant  was 
secured  the  benefit  of  the  custonij  if  it  existed  on  the  estate,  but  was 
not  bound  to  claim  under  it ;  he  could  elect  to  abandon  his  claim  under 
the  custom,  and  assert  it  under  the  statute.  The  Ulster  and  other 
customs  were,  however,  not  defined. 

2. — To  diminish  the  power  and  desire  of  the  landlord  to  evictj  by 
attaching  penalties  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  power — i.e.,  by 
recognizing  the  fact  that  there  could  be  arbitrary  and  capricious  eviction, 
and  giving  to  the  tenant,  "disturbed  in  his  holding  by  the  act  of  the 
landlord,"  compensation  on  a  sliding  scale,  with  a  maximum  of  :£250. 

8. — To  encourage  the  tenant  to  invest  his  capital  in  the  soilj  by  giving 
him  "  a  compensation  to  be  paid  by  t!ic  landlord  in  respect  of  all 
improvements  on  his  holding  made  by  him  or  his  predecessors  in  title." 
Compensation  cannot,  however,  be  claimed  if  the  landlord  has  given  leave 
to  the  tenant  to  sell  his  interest  on  reasonable  terms^  and  he  has 
neglected  to  do  so. 

Compensation  for  disturbance  and  compensation  for  improvements  is 
compulsory  in  the  case  of  all  teuants  whose  holdings  are  under  £50, 
Government  valuation  ;  those  whose  l.oldings  are  above  that  sum  may 
contract  themselves  out  of  these  compensation  clauses  of  the  Act, 

4. — To  discourage  arbitral^  raisings  of  rent^  by  allowing  existing 
tenants,  holding  at  a  rental  of  j£15  or  under,  to  claim  for  disturbance 
of  tenancy  on  refusal  to  pay  an  increased  aud  exorbitant  rent  (eviction 
for  non-payment  of  rent  not  being  "  disturbance  "  under  the  Act)  "  if 
the  Court  shall  certify  that  the  non-payment  of  rent  causing  the  eviction 
has  arisen  from  the  rent  being  an  exorbitant  rent," 

The  Act  also  provides  that  if  a  tenant  does  not  claim,  or  has  not 
obtained,  compensation  for  disturbance  or  improvement,  the  Court  may 
award  him  "such  compensation  as  it  thinks  just,"  wliere  it  is  shown 
that  "  the  tenant  or  his  predecessor  in  title,  on  coming  into  the  holding, 
paid  money  or  gave  money's  wortb,"  i.e.j  for  tbe  tenant  right,  *'  with  the 
express  or  implied  consent  of  the  landlord." 

Under  the  "^  Equities  Clause"  the  Court  is  empowered  to  take  into 
account  every  circuniatance  which  might  reasonably  affect  the  assessment 
of  damages,  more  especially  the  conduct  of  the  tenant  himself;  more- 
over, if  it  appear  that  the  tenant  has  been  offered,  but  has  refused, 
reasonable  terms  of  continuation  of  tenancy^  the  Court  may  disallow  his 
claim  to  compensation  for  "  disturbance." 

The  Actfurther  provides  that  a  tenant  who  sublets  or  subdivides  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  landlord,  or  who  is  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  is  disentitled  to  compensation  for  disturbance,  but  is  in  no  way 
barred   from    claiming    compensation   for   improvcmcuts.       From   any 
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compensation  paid  under   any  head,  arrears  of  rent  and  damages  for 
deterioration  of  holding  are  to  be  deducted. 

6. — Further,  the  Act  recognized  the  advantages  of  increasing  the 
number  of  proprietors,  more  especially  by  converting  the  tenanti  into 
owners  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  provided  that  the  Government  sboald 
|*lend  to  a  tenant,  purchasing  by  agreement,  two-thirds  of  the  purchase' 
money,  to  be  repaid  (principal  and  interest)  by  thirty-five  annual 
payments. 

This  last  clause  has  not  been  so  successful  as  was  anticipated,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  admiuLstrative  defects  and  the  difficulties  and  cost 
involved  in  borrowing  under  it.  During  the  Session  of  1879  a  rew- 
lution  was  carried  unanimously  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect 
that,  "in  view  of  the  expediency  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  owners  of  land  in  Ireland  among  the  class  of  persons  culti- 
vating its  soil,  legislation  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  State  with  this  object,  and  of  securing  to 
the  tenants  the  opportunity  of  purchase  on  the  sale  of  property,  con- 
■istently  with  the  interests  of  the  owners  thereof." 


BEFOBU    OF   IEI8H    LAND    LAWS. 

The  principal  grounds  on  which  are  based  the  demand  for  reforoas  of 
the  Irish  Land  Laws,  arc  :— 

1. — That  the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  a  fatal 
bar  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  her  people.  Something 
further  must  be  done  to  place  these  relations  on  a  more  equitable  footing. 

2. — That  the  most  effectual  way  of  restoring  peace  and  prosperity  to 
Ireland  is  to  give  to  a  larger  number  a  greater  interest  in  the  soil. 

3. — Tliat  self-interest  is  the  true  incentive  to  industry  and  thrift ;  the 
existing  laws  quauh  this  incentive  by  often  making  it  to  the  interest  of 
the  Irish  tenant  to  appear  poor. 

4. — That  the  State,  for  the  good  of  the  community,  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  interfere  with  the  monopoly  of  land,  and  regulate  the  relations 
of  those  owning  or  cultivating  it, 

5. — That  though  no  system  which  can  be  devised  is  likely  to  be  per- 
fect or  without  serious  drawbacks,  the  present  condition  of  affairs  is 
intolerable. 

ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

The  grounds  on  which  is  urged  the  paramount  duty  of  England  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  in  a  drastic  way  favourable  to  the  tenants,  are : — 

1. — That  England,  for  her  own  selfish  ends,  has  in  past  times  discouraged 
and  ruined  all  Irish  manufactures  and  trades,  and  consequently  made 
the  Irish  people  more  dependent  on  agriculture  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

2. — That  large  portions  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  have  been  taken  from 
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the  rightful  native  owners  by  the  English  Government,  and  given  to 
Englifth  and  Scotch  immigrants.  That  not  only  were  the  rights  of  the 
owners  confiscated,  bnt  the  interests  of  the  tenants  in  the  soil,  which 
had  gradually  become  a  right,  were  also  confiscated. 

3. — That  two  hundred  years  ago  (not  to  go  further  back)  the  tenant 
WBA  acknowledged  to  possess  an  interest  in  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  about 
a  third  of  the  value  of  the  fee  simple ;  of  this  he  has  been  unjustly 
deprived. 

4, — That  though  (out  of  Ulster)  these  rights  have  not  been  actively 
nrged^  they  have  been  existent  in  the  mind  of  the  tenant,  and  have  in- 
fluenced his  action  as  well  as  that  of  the  landlord ;  they  should  now  be 
legally  recognized. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  : — 

1. — That  even  though  large  portions  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  were 
fornierly  confiscated,  such  confiscation  gives  the  tenant  no  claim  to 
rights  in  the  land  as  against  the  existing  proprietors.  Time  makes  title- 
deeds.  Both  owners  and  occupiers  have,  moreover,  changed  innumerable 
times. 

2, — ^That  the  old  native  owners  of  land  were  the  worst  of  tyranta — 
the  tenants  hare  benefited  by  the  confiscation. 

3.^That  an  historic  claim  to  part  ownership  in  the  soil,  founded  ou 
a  possible  possession  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  slumbering  all  these 
yean,  cannot  now  be  justly  urged.  Few  of  the  existing  tenants  could 
show  a  direct  descent  from  those  who  possessed  "  rights ;"  the  others 
hare  taken  their  holdings  exclusive  of  their  rights,  and  upon  contracts 
as  definite  as  those  prevailing  in  tenancies  in  England  and  Scotland. 

4. — That  though  in  past  times  England  may  have  prevented  or  ruined 
Irish  manufactures  and  trades,  there  has  been  since  then  ample  time 
for  them  to  revive  ;  if  they  have  not  done  so,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
England. 

5, — That  England  has  done  a  great  deal — and  enough — for  the  Irish 
tenants. 


The  grounds  on  which  is  demanded  laud  legislation  for  Ireland 
different  from  that  existing  or  suggested  for  England,  are ; — 

1. — That  whereas  in  England  the  practical  proprietors  of  land 
number  about  150,000,  and  the  tenants  about  400,000  j  in  Irelaud  the 
landowners  number  but  some  20,000  (of  whom  about  12,000  are  *' land- 
lords," and  8,000  cultivators  of  their  own  land),  while  the  tenants, 
most  of  whom  hold  merely  from  year  to  year,  number  nearly  500,000 
(of  whom  about  450,000  farm  less  than  50  acres,  and  50,000  above  that 
acreage). 

That,  therefore,  whereas  in  England  the  number   of  landowners  is 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  than  in  Ireland,  that  of  the  tenants 
is  .considerably  less. 
(ttJi. — That  whereas  in  England  but  a  small  minority  of  the  people  arc 
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interested  in  agriculturcj  as  owners,  occupiers,  sellers,  and  traders,  in 
Ireland  more  than  half  the  whole  population  depend  on  the  produce  of 
the  soil. 

3. — That  whereas  in  England  the  total  income  from  land  is  but  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole,  in  Trelaud  it  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

4-. — That  the  lack  of  manufactures  and  trades  make  the  Irish  people 
Tery  much  more  dependent  on  agriculture  than  in  England. 

5. — That  conaequcutly  *' earth-hunger  "  prevails  in  Ireland  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  England.  Reckless  competition  exists  and  is 
encouraged. 

6, — That  while  therefore  in  England  land  questions  are  more  or  less 
"  class  "  qucstion.H,  in  Ireland  they  are  national. 

7. — That  whereas  in  England  it  is  usually  the  landlord  who  makes 
the  "improvements,"  in  Ireland  (except  in  some  instances)  it  is  the 
tenant  who  creates  or  improves  the  holding  by  his  capital  and  labour. 

8. — And  further,  that  whereas  in  England  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
tenant,  by  his  own  exertions  and  capital  alone,  renders  productive  a  moun- 
tainous waste  or  rocky  holding ;  in  Ireland  such  cases  are  innumerable. 

D. — That  therefore,  whereas  in  England  the  landlord  usually  cannot, 
and  certainly  does  not,  confiscate  the  improvements,  capital,  and  just 
profits  of  the  tenant,  by  an  undue  raising  of  rent,  in  Ireland  such 
conduct  is  common. 

10. — That  in  the  treatment  of  their  tenants,  l.indlordsin  England  arc 
much  more  influenced  by  public  opinion  than  in  Ireland. 

1 1  .—That  while  in  England  landlords  are  as  u  rule  wholly  or  partially 
resident  on  their  estates,  very  many  Irish  landlords  are  absentees  or 
non-residents.  That  they  spend  the  rents,  drawn  from  Ireland,  in  any 
country  but  Ireland  itself. 

12. — Tliat  therefore  land  legislation  can  be  undertaken  in  Ireland 
on  lines  which  need  not  be,  and  :.re  unlikely  to  be,  followed  in  England. 


THE    TIIUKE     rs. 

The  groundwork  of  the  scheme  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  three 
F^a  is  as  follows  : — 

That  the  tenant  should  be  given  Fixity  of  Tnture,  either  in  per|>etuity 
or  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  and  remain  undisturbed  in  his  holding 
BO  long  as  he  duly  pays  Ihc  rent,  and  does  not,  without  die  consent  of 
the  landlord,  subdivide  and  sublet. 

That  he  shall  pay  a  Faij'  Rtutj  to  be  determined  by  ngrecment,  or  by 
a  fresh  Government  valuation  in  case  of  dispute.  The  rent  to  remaiu 
the  same  for  ever;  or  to  be  subject  to  a  perioiHcal  revaluation,  that  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  in  the  value  of  produce  and  in  position  may  be 
rc-asscfiscd. 

Tlmt  he  shall  be  allowed  I'Veedom  of  Sale  of  liia  iuterest  in  the  land — 
called  "  tenant  right"—  either  to  whom  he  p]co?e»,  or  5tj!»jcct  to  a  veto 
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of  the  landlord,  and  a  limitation  of  price.  The  "  tenant  right"  to  be 
sold  in  one  lot;  arrears  of  rent  to  be  u  first  charge  on  the  proceeds  of 
sale,  the  balance  to  belong  to  the  outgoing  tenant.  In  case  of  non- 
payment of  rent  for  a  year,  or  other  breach  of  contract,  the  landlord  to 
have  the  power,  after  due  notice  and  a  proper  application  to  a  Court 
created  for  these  and  like  purposes,  to  put  up  for  sale  the  "  tenant 
right"  of  the  defaulting  tenant,  -with  the  right  of  pre-emption. 


The  grounds  on  which  are  supported  the  principles  of  the  three  F's 
(taken  together)  are  : — ■ 

The  powers  of  the  landhrd  to  evict  and  to  raise  rents  reduces  to  a 
minimum  security  of  tenure  and  incentive  to  industry ;  they  must  therefore 
be  curtailed  or  abolished. 

I. — That  in  onler  to  secure  the  |)eace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  it 
is  necessary  to  give  the  tenants  a  further  interest  in  the  land  and  greater 
security  from  eviction. 

2. — That  the  existing  law,  by  leaving  to  the  landlord  the  power  of 
eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  of  eviction  (on  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  *'  disturbance"),  even  where  the  rent  is  punctually  paid 
(improvements,  if  any,  being  paid  for  in  either  case),  deprives  the  tenant 
of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  security  of  tenure,  and  so  greatly 
diminishes  his  desire  for  improvement. 

3, — That  the  existing  power  of  the  landlord  to  raise  the  rent  at  will, 
thereby  often  confiscating  the  fair  profit  of  the  tenant,  deprives  the  latter 
of  ail  incentive  to  increase  production.  If  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
exertion  or  investment  has  to  be  shared  with,  or  is  wholly  appropriated 
by  another,  the  incentive  to  exertion  or  investment  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

4. — Tliat  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  by  giving  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance and  improvements,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  tenants' 
interests  from  being  appropriated  by  rapacious  landlords ;  it  is  found, 
however,  that  these  latter  can  effect  the  same  object  by  frequent, 
arbitrary,  and  excessive  raisings  of  rent,  which  not  only  cat  up  the  tenant's 
improvements,  but,  by  rendering  him  less  able  to  pay  the  rent,  cause  it 
to  fall  into  arrear,  upon  which  the  landlord  can  evict  without  payment 
for  "  distuLrbance." 

5. — And  that  by  wailing  to  evict  until  times  of  distress  have  caused 
the  rent  to  fall  into  arrear,  they  can  abrogate  the  tenant's  claim  to 
compensation  for  "  disturbance." 

6. — That  even  if  the  powers  of  eviction  and  of  raising  rents  were 
never  exercised,  their  existence  alone  would  cause  insecurity,  and 
diminish  every  incentive  to  industry. 

The  tenants  chiefly  fffvct  the  improvementSt  and  they  must  be  secured  in 
these  and  (heir  other  rights^  which  are  still  often  threatened  or  confiscated 
by  the  landlords, 

7. — ^That  a«  in  Ireland  it  is  the  tenant  who  chiefly  effects  the  improve- 
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meuts^  the  greater  the  inducement  to  him  to  inTe&t  his  money  and  labaur 
iu  the  soil  the  better. 

8.— That  most  of  the   improvements  effected  by  the  landlords  have 
been  made,  not  with  their  own  capital,  but  with  public  money  lx>rrowc?<l 
from  the  Board  of  Works  ;  and  the  tenants'  rents  have  been  raised  to  tbc      , 
fall  amount  paid  for  the  loan,  or  even  more.  ^B 

9. — That  in  the  future  the  inducement  to  the  landlord  to  invest  hi^^l 
capital  in  the  soil  would  not  be  diminished  ;  for,  by  agreement  with  th 
tenant,  application  of  capital  to  the  soil  would  still  take  place. 

10. — 'lljat  most  landlords  have,  where  possible  (i.e.  in  cases  of  tenanci 
above  £50),  contracted  themselves  out  of  the  "compensation  for  improve — 
ment ''  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1870 ;  thereby  depriving  tenants  of  a  clain^ 
to  reimbursement  for  their  improvements. 

11. — That  even  where  he  ia  bound  to  compensate  for  improvements 
or  disturbance,  the  landlord  often,  by  threatening  law  proceedings, 
frightens  the  tenant  into  acceptiug  leas  than  his  legal  due ;  or  by 
dragging  him  into  Court,  saddles  him  with  expenses. 

12. — That  the  Laud  Acts  having  recognized  certain  rights  of  the 
tenant  in  the  soil,  the  State  is  bound  to  protect  these  rights  with  the 
same  care  that  it  protects  those  of  the  landlord. 

13. — And  that  as  such  interests  can  only  be  menaced  by  eviction  or 
raising  of  rent,  .these  powers  must  be  further  limited. 

The  tenants  possess  fitrthtr  "  riyhts"  not  t/et  acknowledged  by  law, 

l-J. — That  further  thati  the  law  has  yet  acknowledged,  the  tenants  do 
possess — historically  and  actually — rights  and  interests  in  the  soil,  the 
non-recognition  of  which  by  the  law  leads  to  serious  injury,  ill-feeling, 
and  discontent. 

15. — That  the  unwritten  law  has  come  to  be,  that,  so  long  as  he 
pays  his  rent,  the  tenant  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  possession ;  and  that 
arbitrary  enhancement  of  rent  is  confiscation  of  his  equitable  interest. 
It  is  only  proposed  to  legalize  this  unwritten  law,  which  is  already  the  rule 
of  conduct  for  good  landlords,  and  force  it  on  bad  and  rapacious  landlords. 

There  can  be  no  real  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Irelandj  and  therefore  the  Slate  can  and  should  interfere  in  the  rela- 
tions between  them. 

IC. — That  the  Irish  tenant  has  never  considered  his  relations  with 
the  landlord  to  be  those  of  contract  determinable  by  notice,  but  has 
looked  npou  himself  as  part  proprietor  in  the  land.  A  general  opinion^ 
long  held  and  undisturbed,  becomes  a  custom  ;  custom  gives  rights. 

17. — Tbut  the  Irish  tenant  is,  for  the  most  part,  too  ignorant,  poor, 
and  weak,  to  make  a  definite  and  solemn  contract ;  too  firmly  rooted 
to  the  soil,  and  too  devoid  of  any  other  opening  or  occupation,  to  be  able 
to  contract  on  equal  terms. 

18. — That,   on   the  other  hand,   the  landlord    only   nominally,  and 
not  really,  possessing  the  power  of  arbitrary  eviction — for  his  power 
held  in  check — is  not,  d^^JBajd^j  free  to  contract  as  he  likes. 
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19. — That  tlicreforcj  there  being  no  true  freedom  of  contract  possible, 
the  State  may  justly,  and  with  advantage,  step  in  and  regulate  the  rela- 
tions. 

20. — That  in  many  relatioos  of  life  the  State  does  so  step  in  and 
arbitrate  on  the  contract. 

21, — That  as  the  existing  relations  between  Irish  landlord  and  tenant 
hinder  the  proper  production  of  the  sod,  the  State,  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer,  should  step  iu  and  put  them  on  a  better  footing. 

22. — That  it  is  too  late  now  to  talk  of  freedom  of  contract ;  by  some 
of  its  provisions  the  Act  of  1870  practically  acknowledged  that  in 
Ireland  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  were  not  those  of  contract^ 
but  of  status  and  custom. 

The  question  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view, — He  ivtll  not  lose  hj 
the  alteration  of  the  law ;  he  will  be  given  compensating  advantages  for 
the  loss  of  the  power  of  eviction  ;  his  rent  will  be  a  "fair  "  one,  and  more 
secure  ;  no  tangible  "  rights'^  will  be  infringed, 

23. — That  the  scheme  of  the  three  F's  would  effect  the  desired  objects 
of  security  and  incentive  to  production  without  delay,  and  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  to  existing  relations  or  the  rights  of  property. 

21. — That  while  it  would  retain  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  land- 
lord and  tenant^  it  would  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  landlordism. 

25. — That  it  would  liave  the  least  operation  in  the  case  of  good 
landlords,  and  the  most  in  the  case  of  hareh  and  bad  landlords. 

26. — That  no  real  or  tangible  "  rights  "  of  the  landlords  would  Ije 
affected.  They  cannot  show  that  any  loss  would  accrue  to  them  for 
which  they  ought  to  be  compensated. 

27. — That  though  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  eviction, 
they  wotdd  obtain  the  more  valuable  and  effective  power  of  selling  the 
"  tenant  right,"  with  the  right  of  pre-emption,  if  there  were  breach  of 
contract — i.e.,  rent  in  arrear,  subdivision,  subletting,  or  waste. 

28. — That  the  power  of  arbitrary  eviction  (where  tlicre  has  been  no 
breach  of  contract)  is  an  unjust  privilege,  resulting,  as  it  often  docs,  in 
part  or  whole  confiscation  of  the  tenant's  interest,  and  therefore  one  not 
requiring  compensation  on  extinction. 

29. — That  as  a  proper  valuation  of  the  land  would  be  made,  the  fixed 
reut  the  landlord  would  receive  would  be  hia  fair  share  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  soil,  &c. 

30. — That  as  in  the  assessment  of  rent  nil  landlord's  improvements 
would  he  taken  into  account,  his  investments  in  the  soil  would  be  in  no 
way  confiscated. 

31. — That  his  fixed  rent  would  be  more  secure  than  his  present 
rent ;  for  it  would  be  a  first  charge  ou  the  "  tenant  right.^'  The 
value  of  the  "  tenant  right^'  would  always  exceed  any  rent  in  arrear. 

32. — llaat  as  the  tenant  would  have  every  incentive  to  industry,  and 
would  therefore  increase  in  wealth,  the  security  for  the  rent  would 
become  greater  year  by  year. 
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33, — That  the  capital  value  of  lanti,  with  a  fixed  and  secure  rent  and 
a  contented  people,  would  be  higher  than  when  the  rent  was  variable, 
and  unsecured,  and  agitation  rampant. 

34. — That  as  the  tenants  are  strongly  attached  to  their  holdings,  they 
would  be  content  to  pay  a  rent  fixed  as  a  "  fair  "  one  by  Govcnmient 
valuation. 

35. — That  a  lease,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and  restrictions,  would  not 
be  at  all  the  same  thing,  or  give  the  same  security,  as  fixity  of  tenure 
at  a  fair  rent. 

36. — That  the  inducements  to  the  landlords  to  remain  in  the 
country  would  not  be  diminished ;  tbey  would  be  relieved  from  the 
chief  difficulties  and  odium  of  extracting  rent ;  and  would  be  on  more 
cordial  relations  with  their  tenants. 

That  the  free  sale  of  tenant  right  is  no  deduction  from  the  tegitimate  or 
possible  profits  of  the  landlord.     The  vitlue  of  tenant  right  is  the  meat 
of  security^  industry^  investment,  and  attochtnent  to  the  soil. 

37. — That  with  security  of  tenure  and  a  fixed  rent,  the  incoming 
tenant  would  be  better  able  to  pay  both  the  rent  and  the  sum  for  "  tenant 
right,"  thau,  with  insecurity  of  tenure  and  variable  raisings  of  rent,  he 
can  now  pay  the  rent  alone. 

38. — That  though  theoretically  the  landlord  can  raise  Lis  rents  to 
the  vanishing  point  of  the  "  tenant  right,"  practically  he  cannot  do  so; 
aud  therefore  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  tenant  right,  it  is  not  sub- 
tracted fr<jm  his  capital.  Ue  cannot  be  dispossessed  of  that  which  he 
never  really  owned. 

39. — That  the  amount  paid  for  the  "  tenant  right "  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  advantages  of  security,  of  the  value  of  the  industry  and 
investment  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  of  the  national  attachment  to 
the  soil. 

40. — That  the  "tenant  right"  being  liable  to  diminution  of  value  by 
bad  husbandry,  those  tenants  who  found  themselves  unable  to  cultivate 
the  land  profitably  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  sell  their  "tenant 
right "  before  it  were  dissipated,  aud  better  and  more  solvent  tenants 
would  take  their  places — thus  improving  the  class  of  tenants,  and  making 
the  proper  cultivation,  and  consequently  the  rent,  more  secure. 

41. — That  the  incoming  tenant  having  invested  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  farm  would  be  the  more  anxious  to  work  it  well  and  profitably. 

42. — That  as  all  rents  would  be  valued,  the  initial  value  of  the  "  tenant 
right"  would  be  proportionately  the  same  on  all  holdings.  Rack  rents 
or  very  low  rents  would  not  be  taken  as  "  fair"  rents. 

43. — That  no  trades-unionism  to  prevent  the  landlords  from  selling 
corapulsorily  the  "  tenant  right"  on  breach  of  contract  need  be  feared; 
any  attempt  to  prevent  such  sale  would  diminish  the  value  of 
"  tenant  right,"  and  thus  injuriously  affect  the  outgoing  tona^^ 

44. — That  therefore  the  full  recognition  of  free  sale  Mf  ** 
18   no  confiscation   of  any   property   belonging   to  the 
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tenant  is  benefitefl,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  who  will 
BtiU  receive  his  rent  with  added  security  for  it. 

Unhealthy  competition  would  not  arise  in  the  purchase  of  tenant  right ; 
and  if  it  did,  the  tenant  would  suffer  through  his  own  fault,  and  not 
through  that  of  the  landlord. 

45. — That  though  unhealthy  competition  does  unduly  raise  the  nominal 
rents — a  promise  to  pay  being  easy  to  make — it  would  not  unduly  force 
up  the  price  of  the  "  tenant  right/'  which  has  to  be  paid  for  in  caah 
by  the  incoming  tenant. 

46. — That  even  if  it  were  to  do  so  at  first,  experience  would  show  the 
evil  of  inflated  priccSj  and  they  would  fall;  moreovcrj  when  "tenant 
right"  is  universal  there  will  be  less  competition. 

47. — That  a  tenant  who  rack-rents  himself  (by  paying  a  high  price 
for  "  tenant  right")  may  suffer,  but  will  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint, 
like  one  who  is  rack-rented  by  the  landlord. 

48. — That  therefore  the  Three  Ps  could  not  deprive  the  landlord  of 
any  material  advantagea  ;  while  they  would  only  limit  certain  legal  rights 
which  he  cannot  now  exercise  with  profit  to  himself  or  the  country. 

Further  advantages  of  the  TJiree  F's, 

49. — ITiat  this  syatemjby  giving  to  the  tenants  a  direct  and  increased 
interest  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  would  cause  agita- 
tion and  discontent  to  cease.  No  man  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  that  which  he  may  one  day  desire  to  sell. 

60. — That  though  industry,  foresight,  and  thrift  arc  of  slow  growth, 
all  history  shows  that  security'of  tenure  tends  to  create  or  increase  them. 

51. — That  the  tenants,  by  being  made  more  independent,  would  have 
their  whole  tone  and  character  raised. 

52. — ^That  security  of  tenure  (with  prohibition  of  subdivision  and 
subletting)  would  act  as  a  "  preventive  check"  to  over-population. 

53, — That  subdivision  or  subletting,  being  included  in  breach  of 
contract,  could  be  absolutely  prevented  at  the  wilt  of  the  landlord. 

5i. — That  the  rudimentary  principles  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  free 
sale,  though  faulty  and  existing  only  on  sufferance,  and  without  the 
limitation  of  "  fair"  rents,  have  made  Ulster  the  most  prosperous  and 
contented  part  of  Ireland. 

55. — That  the  tenants  would  in  no  way  be  discouraged  from  pur- 
chasing their  holdings — with  increased  wealth  the  desire  to  become 
owners  will  be  also  greater. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  the  Three  F's  is  opposed  on  the 
grounds : — 

The  Act  of  1870  was  to  be  final,  and  it  it  a  breach  of  faith  to  reopen 
the  land  question. 

1. — That  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  landlords,  but  was  allowed  to  pass  on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  final. 
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2. — That  to  reopen  the  qaestion,  with  further  confiscation,  w  a 
gross  breach  of  faith. 

3, — That  more  especially  is  it  a  breach  of  faith  with  those  landowners 
who  have,  ou  the  invitation  of  the  Government,  purchased  land  in  the 
''Encumbered  Estates  Court.''  The  indefeasible  title  granted  to  them, 
by  the  Court  (and  for  which  they  paid  large  sums)  would  be  turned 
into  a  mere  claim  to  a  precarious  rent  charge. 

The  Three  Pa  are  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  landlord.  He 
must  be  compensated  for  the  material,  moralj  and  sentimentat  wrong  which 
he  will  suffer, 

4. — That  "  tenant  right  is  landlord  wrong," 

5. — That  the  land  is  the  absolute  and  undoubted  property  of  the 
landlord,  and  he  has  a  right  to  do  that  which  he  wills  with  his  own. 
Any  curtailment  of  his  power  is  an  injustice,  and  affects  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  property. 

6. — That  if  the  State  interferes  with  his  freedom  of  action,  and  causes 
him  any  material,  moral,  or  sentimental  injury,  it  must  properly  com- 
pensate him, 

7. — That  to  take  away  the  enjoyment,  control,  and  management  of 
his  laud  is  a  very  tangible  infringement  of  rights ;  and  one  for  which 
compensation  must  be  given. 

8. — ^rhat  to  fix  a  rent  is  to  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  advantages 
of  competition — and  affects  him  financially. 

9. — That  it  would  reduce  him  to  the  position  of  a  mere  mortgagee, 
but  without  the  security  and  certainty  of  payment. 

10. — ITiat  to  deprive  him  of  his  power  of  eviction  is  to  take  away  a 
privilege  and  a  necessity. 

11. — That  the  tenants'  claim  to  a  "  right"  in  the  soil  is  not  founded 
on  any  tangible  or  real  historical  basis. 

The  abuse  of  eviction  or  raisings  of  rent  is  rare ;  the  use  is  necessary 
and  justifiable. 

12, — That  there  is  little  or  no  abuse  of  the  power  of  arbitrary  evic- 
tion ;  and  even  where  rent  is  not  paid  the  landlords  as  a  class  are 
lenient.  That  it  is  occasionally  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  estate  to 
evict  (compensation  for  "  disturbance"  being  paid)  in  order  to  consolidate 
or  alter  holdings. 

13. — That  eviction  seldom  is  enforced  except  in  the  case  of  bad  and 
wasteful  tenants;  good  and  improving  tenants  are  never  evicted.  There- 
fore any  diminution  of  the  power  of  eviction  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  retaining  on  the  land  the  worthless  tenants. 

14. — That  most  landlords  do  properly  compensate  their  tenants  for 
any  improvements  effected  by  them. 

15. — That  they  are  justified  in  raising  the  rent  when  the  land  pro- 
duces a  greater  increase. 

16. — That  even  if  a  few  bad  landlords  injure  their  tenants,  it  is 
unfair  to  visit  on  the  heads  of  the  majority  the  sins  of  the  few,  by 
bringing  them  all  under  the  same  confiscating  law. 
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17. — That  the  existing  law  provides  ample  safeguards  against  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  eviction;  the  landlord's  power  is  sufficiently  cur- 
tailed. 

The  rtlations  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  thote  of  contract ;  the  Slate 
must  not  interfere  in  freedom  of  contract. 

18. — That  any  State  interference  in  contract  between  man  and  man 
is  very  inexpedient  and  demoralizing — more  especially  interference  in 
the  matter  of  price  and  value. 

19. — That  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  are 
merely  those  of  contract. 

20. — That  the  movement  of  progressive  societies  is  from  status  to 
contract,  and  not  the  reverse. 

21. — That  it  is  illogical  and  unfair  of  the  tenant  to  demand  freedom 
of  contract  in  their  sale  of  "  tenant  right,"  and  to  ask  for  curtailment  of 
contract  in  his  dealings  with  the  landlord. 

The  objections  to  a  fixed  rent :  and  the  difficuUiea  in  the  way  of  fixing 
a  fair  rent. 

22. — That  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  a  rent  which  would  content 
botli  parties. 

23. — That  as  tenants  vary  in  ability,  character,  and  energy,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  legislate  so  that  the  rent  the  tenant  ought  to  pay  would 
be  that  which  he  is  able  to  pay. 

24. — That  a  fixed  rent,  even  if  fair  at  first,  would  soon  weigh  hardly 
on  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 

25, — That  all  future  enhancements  of  rent,  based  on  whatever  ground, 
would  be  strenuously  resisted. 

26. — That  while  the  landlord  would  be  bound  to  accept  the  valuation 
rent,  the  tenant  could  refuse  to  pay  it,  and  quit  his  holding. 

27. — That  if  the  Government  by  valuation  or  arbitration  were  to  fix 
tbc  rent,  the  landlord  would  consider  that  he  had  been  guaranteed  his 
rent  by  the  Stale;  while  the  tenant  (in  bad  seasons)  would  look  to  the 
StAto  to  assist  him  to  pay  it. 

28. — That  if  fixity  of  tenure  were  conceded,  the  next  demand  would 
be  for  the  abolition  of  the  rent  charge,  more  especially  on  the  grpund 
of  the  increased  absenteeism,  which  would  itself  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  change. 

29. — That  at  all  events,  in  bad  seasons,  a  demand  would  be  made  for 
ftbatement  of  rent,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  the  value  of  the 
"tenant  right"  would  be  injuriously  affected. 

30. — That  the  power  conceded  to  the  landlord  of  selling  the  "  tenant 
right/'  on  breach  of  contract,  would  be  rendered  nugatory  by  a  e6m- 
biuation  of  the  tenants  to  prevent  a  purchase ;  and  so  the  landlord 
wuutd  be  deprived  of  all  means  of  obtaining  his  rent,  or  of  preventing 
aabletting  or  subdivision. 

31. — That  it  is  illogical  and  unjust  that  in  the  matter  of  rent  the 
landlords  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  competition,  while  in  the 
tale  of  "  tenant  right  "  competition  should  be  allowed. 
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82. — That  the  landlords,  bound  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  would  expect 
to  receive  their  full  fixed  rents,  and  would   not   be  willing  or   able,  as 
thej  are  now,  to  allow  indidgences  of  time  or  remission  in  bad  seasooB. 
33. — That  the  pressure  of  violence  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
valuators  to  iuduce  them  to  undervalue  the  rents. 

The  righi  of  free  sale  of  '*  tenant  right  "  would  amount  to  coi^scation 
of  part  of  the  landlord's  property.  It  would  benefit  only  ejnMlny  tenants, 
and  would  cripple  all  future  tenants. 

34. — That  as  the  existing  tenants  would,  on  the  day  of  the  passing  of 
the  law,  be  able  to  sell  their  "  tenant  right  ^'  for  a  large  sum — having 
done  nothing  to  earn  it — the  amount  at  which  it  can  be  valued  is  so 
much  subtracted  from  the  rightful  gains  of  the  landlord. 

35. — That  as  the  tenants  had  not  this  scheme  in  view  when  they 
bargained  for  their  farms,  its  adoption  would  be  conceding  them  a 
valuable  privilege — entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords. 

36, — ^That  only  the  existing  tenants  would  benefit  pecuniarily  from  the 
change  ;  all  future  incoming  tenants  would  lie  burdened  by  the  amount 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  "  tenant  right ;"  and  the  intereat  on 
this  payment,  in  addition  to  the  "  fair"  rent,  would  constitute  a  sum 
exceeding  any  rack  rent. 

37. — That  the  unhealthy  earth-hunger  which  exists  in  Ireland  would 
force  up  the  price  of  "  tenant  right "  far  al>ove  the  real  value,  and  thoa 
entrench  on  the  security  of  the  landlord  for  his  rent ;  while  reckless 
tenants  would  outbid  the  prudent. 

38. — That  the  payment  for  "  tenant  right"  would  cripple  the  incoming 
tenant  just  at  the  moment  when  he  most  required  capital  to  cultivate 
the  land — to  the  injury  of  production  ;  while  it  would  leave  him  no 
margin  to  fall  back  upon  iu  bad  times. 

39. — That  the  tenants  who  would  benefit  most,  would  be  those  who 
have  had  indulgent  landlords.  Where  rents  are  low,  "  tenant  right " 
would  be  more  valuable  than  where  they  are  high. 

40. — That  the  tenants  can  obtain  security  of  tenure  by  demanding 
and  accepting  leases ;  many  landlords  are  williug  to  grant  long  leases  at 
fixed  rents  on  fair  terms. 

41. — That,  therefore,  at  the  most,  the  law  should  force  the  landlords 
to  grant  "  security  leases  " ;  and  leave  them  to  obtain  (by  means  of  « 
fine)  any  extra  value  which  security  will  fetch. 

42. — That  any  further  privileges  obtained  by  the  tenant  would 
only  be  used  as  additional  facilities  for  borrowing  money  at  ruinous  rates. 
48. — That  the  tJlster  tenants  have  obtained  their  "  tenant  right "  by 
purchase  or  by  a  (juid  pro  quo  ;  the  concession  of  "  free  sale "  would 
gratuitously  endow  existing  tenants  with  a  valuable  property  which  they 
have  neither  earned,  bought,  nor  inherited. 

44. — That  many  landlords  have  bought  up  the  ""  tenant  right"  on 
their  farms — it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  re-impose  it  without  com- 
pensation. 
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The  landlords  have  largely  invested  capital  in  the  soiL  The  Three  F's 
WiHiJd  prevent  thetn  in  future  from  making  improverneftta,  and  the  tenants' 
potter  to  do  so  would  also  he  diminished. 

45. — ^That  the  landlords  as  a  class  have  invested  capital  very  largely 
io  tlie  improvement  of  the  soil — the  improvements  have  been  by  no 
ttoaos  entirely  effected  by  the  tenant. 

4(5. — That  it  would  no  longer  be  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to 
invest  his  capital  in  the  soil.  An  effectual  obstacle  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  his  doing  so. 

47. — That,  therefore,  those  impi^oTcmeuts — drainage,  straightening 
fields  and  bouudaries,  &c. — which  affect  many  holdings,  and  can  only 
^  done  by  the  landlord,  would  no  longer  be  executed. 

48. — That,   as  he  will  have  to  pay  for  the   "  tenant   right,"  the  in- 

coming  tenant  would  have  less  capital  to  invest  in  the  improvement  of 

'he   soil  than  at  present,  while  the  sum  he  has  paid  will  be  taken  out  of 

the  land  for  ever — thus,  on  both  hands,  the  capital  available  for  these 

PUr^ses  would  be  diminished,  and  production  would  suffer. 

J^urfher  evils  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  Three  F*s. 
-49. — That  by  making  the  landlord  merely  a  rent  charger,  and  depri- 
^ci^  him  of  all  power  over  or  interest  in  his  land,  absenteeism  and  son- 
'"'^^idenoe,  with  their  attendant  evils,  would  be  enormously  increased. 

50. — That  the  proposed  scheme  would  perpetuate  the  present  system 
<^f  landlord  and  tenant,  while  the  desirable  aim  should  be  to  increase  the 
*^*A«nber  of  proprietors. 

51. — That  the  tenant  possessing  security  of  tenure  would  be  leas 
iroos  of  purchasing  land ;  while  sale,  except  to  the  tenant,  would  be 
^satly  hindered. 

52. — That  it  would  perpetuate  the  absurd  distribution  of  laud  at  present 
^tiog  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

53. — While  it  would  confirm  not  only  good  but  bad  tenants  in  their 
*'^^^ure  of  land,  and  affect  equally  good  with  bad  lamltords. 

51. — ^That  it  would  increase  the  antagonism  between  landlord  and 
^^^:»iant. 

■  55. — That  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  prevent  subdivision 

^^"^Xd  subletting,  with  their  manifold  atteudaut  evils. 

56. — Tliat    the  Irish   people    arc   so  incurably    lazy,    thriftless,    and 
^ort-sighted  that  no  reform  of  the  laud-laws  would  benefit  them. 

57- — That  as  long  as  population  increases  at  its  present  rapid  rate, 
^ll  reforms  are  useless  and  hopeless;  no  alteration  in  the  tenure  of  land 
^^ould  check  the  increase  of  population. 

58. — ^That  nothing  short  of  separation  from  England  will  satisfy  the 
-Irish—land  reforms  are  therefore  useless. 

59. — That  under  small  proprietors,  or  semi-proprietors,  the  lot  of  the 
labonrers  would  be  harder  than  ever. 

60. — That  the  various  parts  of  Ireland  differ  so  much  in   every  way, 
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that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  impossible  to  apply  one  scheme  to  the 
ivbole — if  it  answered  in  one  part,  it  would  necessarily  fail  in  others, 

01. — ^That  if  the  principle  of  the  Three  P's  were  once  conceded,it  would 
form  a  precedent  for  land-legislation  in  England;  and  then  for  legislation 
directed  against  all  forms  of  property. 

62. — ^Thatitis  a  first  step  towards  democratic  and  socialistic  legialation. 

63. — That  the  concession  is  the  more  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  conceded  to  clamour  and  lawlessness. 


FIXED    OH    VARKAfiUE    RENTS  f 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  "  fair  *'  rent  should  be  fixed  in  perpetuity, 
and  not  be  subject  to  any  re*valuationa  or  periodical  alterations,  on  the 
grounds  : — 

1. — That  what  is  required  is  a  permanent  settlement,  and  not  one 
which  would  give  rise  to  periodic  disquietnde. 

2. — That  the  prospect  of  future  alterations  of  rent  would  diminish 
the  incentive  to  industry, 

3. — That  it  would  be  impossible  at  any  future  time  to  raise  the  rents. 

4. — That  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  that  portion 
of  the  value  of  land  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  which  the  landlord 
should  share,  and  that  in  which  he  should  not. 

5. — That  even  if  this  distinction  could  be  made,  it  would  be  impos-^ 
siblc  to  lay  down  r  just  sliding  scale  of  the  value  of  produce  and  thc< 
of  production, 

6. — That  though  the  initial  State  valuation  is  a  necessary  evilj 
periodic  State  interference  and  valuation  of  prices  would  be  intolerable. 

On  the  other  baud,  it  is  contended  that,  on  the  application  of  either 
landlord  or  tenant,  the  rents  should  be  periodically  re-valued,  on  the 
grounds : — 

1. — That  under  the  changing  conditions  of  life  and  production,  no 
rent,  however  fair  when  first  fixed,  would  remain  fair  indefinitely. 

2. — That  the  landlord  has  a  part  right  to  benefit  from  any  increase  in 
the  value  of  produce,  from  improvement  of  neighbourhood,  or  from  other 
natural  or  artificial  causes  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  tenant.  That 
on  the  other  hand,  he  should  share  in  any  diminution  of  value  duo  to 
natural  causes. 

3. — That  a  Government  valuation  having  been  once  made,  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  constructing  a  sliding  scale  of  values  which  should 
fairly  meet  changing  conditions. 

4. — That  a  periodic  re-assessment  would  in  no  way  detract  from  security 
of  tenure.  No  improvements  or  diminution  of  value  due  to  the  action  or 
industry  of  the  tenant  would  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  but  tbo  land- 
lord's  share  in  the  laud  which  would  be  subject  to  revision. 

5. — Tljat  by  leaving  the  landlord  a  greater  interest  in 
of  his  land,  it  would  enlist  hia  interest  in  local  improv 

C.— That  if  an  alwolutclv  fixed  mit  were  \\i<\ 
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rcmld  have  a  just  claim  to  demand  that  the  State  should  purchase  their 

id. 

7. — ^That  Trhere  the  State  regulates  the  relations  of  class  to  class, 
dtfticity  is  alwa^'s  better  than  rigidity. 


YBTO   ON    THE    FREE    SALE. 

It  ia  proposed   by  some   that  the   teuant's  power  of  sale  shonld  (as 
in  lister)   be  subject  to  the  consent   of  the   landlord  to   accept   any 
pAriicular  purchaser  as  his  tenant.     It  is  also  proposed  that  the  number 
of  yeara'  purchase  of  the  "  tenant  right"  should  be  limited. 
These  proposals  are  supported  respectively  on  the  grounds : — 
1 . — That  without  the  power  of  veto,  worthless,  bankrupt,  and  objcc- 
tionable  tenants  would  be  forced  on  the  landlords. 

2. — That  the  power  of  veto  is  in  existence  and  works  well  and  fairly 
in  Ulster  ;  capricious  and  unfair  exercise  of  veto  rarely  occurs. 

3. — That  if  the  power  of  veto  wore   made   subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  "  Court,"  all  caprice  and  unfairness  would  be  prevented. 

4. — ^That   without   some   limitation    of  price,  unhealthy  competition 
'vould  come  into  play  in  the  purchase  of  tenant  right,  and  theincomiug 
teiXAnts  woidd  be  forced  to  give  a  nrippling  price  for  the  goodwill. 
See  ako  Nos.  36,  37,  38,  and  42  "  against  the  three  F's/' 
^h         Od  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  : — 

1. — That  the  power  of  veto  would  deprive  "  free  sale"  of  its  essential 
"^Hefits  by  still  leaving  the  tenant  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord. 
■  2. — That  the  landlord  by  arbitrarily  exercising  the  power  of  veto,  and 

^'^^xuing  to  accept  the  highest  bidders,  might  greatly  diminish  the  value 
*^^    the  tenant  right. 

3. — ^That  incentive  to  industry  and  improvement  would  be  dimin- 
^^lied  if  the  price  of  "  tenant  right "  were  to  be  in  any  way  limited. 

4. — ^That  agitation  would  at  once    spring  up  to  abolish  the  veto  and 
^*^*iiitation. 

See  alao  Nos.  37,  40,  45,  46,  and  47  "  for  the  three  F's." 


"BRIGBT's    clauses,"    and    compulsory    FURCBA8B    OF    RENT   CHAROS. 

Tn  conjunction  with  the  Three  Ps  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  "  Bright's  Clauses"  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  (see 
l^fore,  p.  290)  so  that  tenants  desirous  of  purchasing  their  holdings 
^Vom  landlords  willing  to  sell,  may  have  greater  facilities  of  borrowing 
tuouey  from  the  State,  and  less  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  their  so 
^oiug. 

It  is  also  proposed  by  some  that  any  tenant  possessing  fixity  of  tenure 
at  a  fixed  rent  should  be  granted  the  right  of  buying  up  his  rent  charge 
at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord.     Payment  may  be  made  in  small  instalments 
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of  not  less  than  a  minimum  proportionate   amount.    On  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  rent  charge  the  tenant  would  become  the  freeholder. 

The  arguments  for  this  proposal  resolve  themselves  into  two — ^that 
such  a  means  and  opportunity  of  purchasing  land  would  still  further 
increase  the  tenants'  incentive  to  industry  and  thrift;  and  that  the 
landlord  would  not  be  materially  injured^  for  each  payment  would  make 
the  balance  of  his  rent  more  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  is 
denounced  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  gross  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  landlord. 

Though  personally  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Three  P's,  I  have 
studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  introducing  any  bias  into  the  mode  of 
stating  the  arguments  given  above.  No  doubt  many  important  argu- 
ments have  been  overlooked  and  omitted  on  both  sides ;  but  I  hope  it 
may  be  found  that  the  various  shades  of  opinion  have  found  &ir 
expression. 

SvDNET  C,  Buxton. 
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DREAHY  at  best,  metaphysical  controversy  becomes  especially 
dreary  when  it  runs  into  rejoinders  and  re-rejoinders;  and 
Lence  I  feel  Bome  hesitation  in  inflicting,  even  upon  those  readers  of 
the  CoxTEMPORARY  who  are  interested  in  metaphysical  questions, 
anything  further  concerning  Professor's  Green's  criticism,  Mr. 
Hodgson's  reply  to  it,  and  Professor  Green's  explanations.  Stilly  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  can  now  hardly  let  the  matter  pass  without 
saying  something  in  justification  of  the  views  attacked  by  Professor 
Green^  or^  rather,  in  disproof  of  the  allegations  he  makes  against  them. 
Reluctant  to  suspend  other  work,  1  did  not,  when  Professor's  Green's 
two  articles  appeared,  think  it  needful  to  notice  them  :  my  wish  to 
avoid  hindrance  being  supported  partly  by  the  thought  that  very  few 
would  read  a  discussion  so  difficult  to  follow,  and  partly  by  the  thought 
that,  of  the  few  who  did  read  it,  most  would  be  those  whose  knowledge 
of  my  work  enabled  them  to  see  how  unlike  the  argument  I  have 
iwed  is  the  representation  of  it  given  by  Professor  Green,  and  how 
inapplicable  his  animadversions  therefore  are.  This  last  belief  was,  I 
find,  quite  erroneous,  and  I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  form 
it.  Experience  might  have  shown  me  that  readers  habitually  assume 
a  critic's  version  of  an  author's  statement  to  be  the  true  version,  and 
that  they  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  see  whether  the  meaning  ascribed 
to  a  detached  passage  is  the  meaning  which  it  bears  when  taken  with 
the  context.  Moreover,  I  should  have  remembered  that  in  the  absence 
of  disproofs  it  is  habitually  assumed  that  criticisms  are  valid,  and  that 
not  pre-occupation  but  inability  prevents  the  author  from  replying.  I 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  been  surprised  to  learn,  as  I  did  from  the 
first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  article,  that  Professor  Green's  criti- 
cisms had  met  with  considerable  ac         *^ce* 
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I  am  mucb  indebted  to  Mr.  Hodgson  for  undertaking  the  defence  of 
my  views ;  and  after  reading  Professor  Green's  rejoinder,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Hodgson's  chief  allegations  remain  outstanding.  I  cannot 
here,  of  course,  follow  the  controversy  point  by  point.  I  propose  to 
deal  simply  with  the  main  issues. 

At  the  close  of  his  answer,  Professor  Green  refers  to  "  two  other 
misapprehensions  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  he  [Mr.  Hodgson] 
alleges  against  mc  at  the  outset  of  his  article."  Not  admitting  these, 
Professor  Green  postpones  replies  for  the  present ;  though  by  what 
replies  he  cau  show  his  apprehensions  to  be  true  ones,  I  do  not  see. 
Further  misapprehensions  of  a  general  nature,  which  stand  as  pre- 
liminaries to  his  criticisms,  may  liere  be  instanced,  as  serving,  I  think, 
to  show  that  those  criticisms  are  misdirected. 

From  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology  "  Professor   Green  quotes  the 

following  sentences : — 

t-  '*  The  relation  between  these,  as  antithetically  opposed  divisions  of  the  entire 
assemblage  of  mauifestations  of  tlio  unknowable,  was  our  datum.  The  fabric  of 
conclusions  built  upon  it  must  be  unstable  if  this  datum  can  be  proved  either 
xmtrue  or  doubtful.  Should  the  idealist  be  right,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  a 
dream." 

And  on  these  sentences  he  comments  thus : — 

"  To  those  who  have  humbly  accepted  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  a  valuable 
formulation  of  our  knowledge  of  animal  life,  but  at  the  some  time  think  of  them- 
selves as  'idealists/  this  statement  may  ac  first  cause  some  uneasiness.  On 
examination,  however,  they  will  Jind  in  the  first  place  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  in 
such  a  coimection  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  he  is  thinking  chiefly  of  its 
application  to  the  explanation  of  knowledge — an  application  at  least  not  neces- 
sarily admitted  in  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  theory  of  auimal  life."* 

From  which  it  appears  that  Professor  Green's  conception  of  Evolution 
is  that  popular  conception  in  which  it  is  identified  with  the  "  origin  of 
species."  Tliat  my  conception  of  Evolution,  referred  to  in  the  passage 
he  quotes,  is  a  -widely  different  one,  would  liave  been  perceived  by  him 
had  he  referred  to  the  exposition  of  it  contained  in  "  First  Principles/' 
My  meaning  in  the  passage  he  quotes  is,  that  since  Evolution,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  is,  under  certain  conditions,  the  result  of  that  universal  re- 
distribution of  matter  and  motion  which  is,  and  ever  has  been,  going  on ; 
and  since,  during  those  phases  of  it  which  are  distinguishable  aa  astro* 
nomic  and  geologic,  the  implication  is  that  no  life,  atill  less  couscious- 
ness  (under  any  such  form  as  is  known  to  us),  existed  ;  there  is  neces- 
sarily implied  by  the  theory  of  Evolution,  a  mode  of  Being  independent 
of,  and  antecedent  to^  the  mode  of  Being  "we  now  call  consciousncsi ; 
and  that,  consequently,  this  theory  must  be  a  dream,  if  either  ideas  tfe 
the  only  existences,  or  if,  as  ProfcsKor  Green  appears  to  thitik,  the^ 
object  exists  only  by  correlation  with  the  subject.  How  ncc-' 
this  more  general  view  as  a  basis  for  my  psychological 

•  CoNTicMFoiiAitv  Rbvikw,  DtcembcT,  1877. 
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oroneous  is  a  criticism  which  ignores  itj  will  be  seen  on  observing  that 
bj  igQoring  it,  I  am  made  to  appear  profoundly  inconsistent  where 
othenrise   there  is  no  inconaistency.     Professor   Green  says  that  raj 

doctrine 

"iscribes  to  the  object,  which  in  truth  is  nothing  without  the  subject,  au  iade- 
peodent  reality,  and  then  supposes  it  gradually  to  produce  certain  qualities  in  the 
vtjtet,  of  which  tho  existence  is  in  truth  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  those 
^Mlhies  in  tlie  object  which  are  supposed  to  produce  theni."''^ 

On  which  my  comment  is  that,  ascribing,  as  I  do,  "  an  independent 

reality^'  to  the  object,  and  denying  that  the  object  is  "nothing  without  the 

wbject,'*  my  doctrine,  though  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  of  Professor 

Grecn^  is  wholly  consistent  with  itself.      Had   he  rightly  conceived  the 

doctrine  of  Transfigured   Ecalism  (see  §  473),  Professor  Green  would 

■  iiave  seen  that  while  I  hold  that  the  qualities  of  object  and  subject,  as 

pi^e^cnt  to  consciousness,  being  resultants  of  the  co-operation  of  object 

***d  subject,  exist  only  through  their  eo-operationj  and,  in  common  with 

**1  resultants,  must  be  unlike  their  factors ;  yet  that   there  pre-exist 

***C*e  factors,  and  that  without  them  no  resultants  can  exist. 

Eqnally   fundamental   is  another   preliminary  misconception   which 
*X)fe8sor  Green  exhibits.      Ho  says — 

*'^  Wc  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  Mr,  Spencer  and  Mr.  Lewes  regard  llie 
lation  between  consciousness  and  the  world  as  corresponding  to  that   between 
bodies,  of  which  one  is  inside  the  other;  but  apart  from  some  such  crude 
on  it  does  not  appear,  &c." 

on  ainoe  I  deliberately  accept,  and  have  expounded  at  great  length, 
"his  view  which  Professor  Green  docs  not  ascribe  to  mc,  because  he 
"^•ould  be  "  sorry  to  believe"  I  entertain  such  a  "crude  imagination" — 
^incc  this  view  is  everywhere  posited  by  the  doctrine  of  Psychological 
Involution  as  I  have  set  it  forth ;  I  am  astonished  at  finding  it  supposed 
that  I  hold  some  other  view.  Considering  that  Parts  11.  IIL  and  IV. 
of  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology'^  are  occupied  with  tracing  out  mental 
Evolution  as  a  result  of  converse  between  organism  and  environment ; 
and  considering  that  throughout  Part  V.  the  interpretations,  analytical 
instead  of  synthetical,  pre-suppose  from  moment  to  moment  a  surround- 
ing world  and  an  included  organism  ;  I  cannot  imagine  a  stranger 
assumption  thau  that  I  do  not  believe  the  relationship  between  con- 
sdoasness  and  the  world  to  be  that  of  inclusion  of  the  one  by  the 
other.  I  am  aware  that  Professor  Green  does  not  regard  me  as  a 
coherent  thinker;  but  I  scarcely  expected  he  would  ascribe  to  me  an 
incoherence  so  extreme  that  in  Part  YI.  I  abandon  the  fundamental 
assumption  on  which  all  the  preceding  parts  stand,  and  adopt  some 
other.  And  I  should  the  less  have  expected  so  extreme  an  inco- 
herence to  be  ascribed  to  me,  considering  that  throughout  Part  VI, 
this  same  belief  is  tacitly  implied  as  included  in  that  realistic  belief 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  its  argument  to  explain  and  justify.      Here,  how- 

*  CoMTcacFO&xBY  Bxvisw,  Deoember,  1877i  p-  37. 
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ever,  the  fact  of  chief  significanoe  is,  that  as  Professor  Green  would  be 
"sorry  to  bclieTc"  I  hold  the  view  named,  and  refrains  from  ascribiog 
to  me  so  "  crude  an  imagination,"  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  hia  argu- 
ments are  directed  against  some  other  view  which  he  supposes  me  to 
hold.  If  so,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable.  Either  his  criticiema 
are  valid  against  this  other  view  which  he  tacitly  ascribes  to  me,  or  they 
are  not.  If  he  admits  them  to  be  invalid  on  the  assumption  that  1 
hold  this  other  view,  the  matter  ends.  If  he  holds  them  to  be  valid  on 
the  assumption  that  I  hold  this  other  view,  then  they  must  bo  invalid 
against  the  absolutely-different  view  which  I  actually  hold ;  and  again 
the  matter  ends. 

Even  were  I  to  leave  off  here,  I  might,  I  think,  say  that  the  inap- 
plicability of  Professor  Greenes  arguments  is  sufficiently  shown  ;  but  it 
may  be  desirable  to  point  out  that  beyond  these  general  misapprehen- 
sions, there  arc  special  misapprchcnwons  by  which  they  are  vitiated. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  considering  the  careful  preliminary  explanation  I 
have  given,  he  has  failed  to  understand  the  mental  attitude  assumed  by 
me  when  describiug  that  synthesis  of  experiences  against  which  he  more 
especially  urges  his  objections.  In  chapters  entitled  "  Partial  Differen- 
tiation of  Subject  and  Object,"  "  Completed  Differentiation  of  Subject 
and  Object,"  and  "  Developed  Conception  of  the  Object,"  I  have  endea- 
voured, as  these  titles  imply,  to  trace  up  the  gradual  establishment  of 
this  fundamental  antithesis  in  a  developing  intelligence.  It  appeared 
to  me,  and  still  appears,  that  for  coherent  thinking  there  must  be 
excluded  at  the  outset,  not  only  whatever  implies  acquired  knowledge  of 
objective  existence,  but  also  whatever  implies  acquired  knowledge  of 
subjective  existence.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  "  First  Principles,"  where  this  process  of  differentiation  was  more 
briefly  indicated,  I  recognized,  and  emphatically  enlarged  upon,  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  such  an  inquiry :  pointing  out  that  in 
any  attempts  wc  make  to  observe  the  way  in  which  subject  and 
object  become  distinguished,  we  inevitably  use  those  faculties  and 
conceptions  which  have  grown  up  while  the  differentiation  of  the 
two  has  been  going  on.  In  trying  to  discern  the  initial  stages  of  tlie 
process,  we  carry  with  us  all  the  products  which  belong  to  the  final  stage, 
and  cannot  free  ourselves  from  them.  In  "  First  Princii)le8"  (^  43)  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  words  impressions  and  ideaSf  the  term  #rfi- 
sadon,  the  phrase  state  of  consciousness,  severally  involve  large  systems 
of  beliefs ;  and  that  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  recognize  their  connotations 
we  inevitably  reason  circularly.  And  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
chapter  preceding  those  above  named,  I  have  said — 

'*  Though  in  every  illustration  taken  we  shall  have  tacitly  to  posit  no  extcmar 
exiktence,  and  in  every  rclercnce  to  states  of  conscioutneas  we  elmll  have  to  po«il 
on  internal  existence  which  has  tbeM  states;  yet,  as  b«fore,  wo  must  i^uort 
these  implications. " 

I  should  have   thought   that,  with  all   these  c«a»*« 
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[^TiofesBor  Green  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
in  tbe  arg:uinent  thereupon  commenced,  the  phrase  '^statesof  conscious* 
MSB^'  is  used  with  all  its  ordinary  implications.    I  should  have  thought 
that,  as  in  a  note  appended  to  the  outset  of  ihe  argument  I  have  re- 
ferred to  tbe  parallel  argument  in  "  First  Principles,"  where  1  have  used 
the  phrase    "  manifestations  of  existence  "  instead  of  "  states  of  eon- 
•Qoosnees/'  as   the   least   objectionable  ;   and  as   the    argument  in  the 
"ftychology"  is  definitely  described  in  this  note  as  a  re-statement  in  a 
different  form  of  the  argument  in  *'  First    Principles  ;  "  he  would  have 
•eon  that  in  the  phrase  "  states  of  consciousness/'  as  used  throughout  this 
chapter,  was  to  he  included  no  more  meaning  than  was  included  in  the 
fbrase  "manifestations  of  existence."  *       1    should  have  thought  he 
woiUd  have  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the  chapter  was  passively  to  watch, 
witb  no  greater  intelligence  than  is  implied  in  watching,  how  the  mani- 
festations or  states,  vivid  and  faint,  comport  themselves:   excluding  all 
tbowght  of  their  meanings — all  interpretations  of  them.      Nevertheless, 
P»x>fessor  Green  charges  me  with  having,  at  the  outset  of  the  exami- 
nation,  invalidated    my    argument   by   implying,   in   the   terms   I   use, 
oertnin  products   of  developed   consciousness.f      He  contends   that  my 
division  of  the  "  states  of  consciousness,"  or,  as  I  elsewhere  term  them, 
manifestations   of  existence,"  into  vivid  and    faint,   is    vitiated   from 
^ne    first  by    including    along    with    the   vivid   ones   those    faint   ones 
^^o^dftd  to  constitute  them  perceptions,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
"**^*<^use,  describing  all  I  passively  watch,  I  speak  of  distant  headland 
*^<i  waves,  of  boats,  &c..  Professor  Green   actually  supposes  me  to  be 
"^X^^^king  of  those  developed  cognitions  under  which  tliese  are  classed  ns 
^^*<^li  and  such  objects.     What  would  he  have  me  do  ?     It  is  impossible 
^*-*      give  any  such  account  of  the  process  as  I  have  attempted,  without 
^^^^*  ug  names  for  things  and  actions.     The  various  manifestations,  vivid 
_^^^^^  faint,  which   in  the  case  described  impose  themselves  on  my  recep- 
^^ty,  must  be  indicated  in  some  way  ;   and  the  words  indicating  them 


^X^ 


intably  carry  with  them  their  respective  conootations.     What  more 


^'li  I  do  than  warn  the  reader  that  all  these  connotations  must  he  ignored^ 

^^*>(1  that  attention  must  be  paid  exclusively  to  the  manifestations  thcm- 

^^^ Ives,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  comport  themselves.      At  the  stage 

^■^    Ascribed  in  this  "  partial  difTcrentiation/*  while  I  suppose  myself  as  yet 

^Bl^^^conscions  of  "my  own  individuality  and  of  a  world  as  separate  from  it, 

r  ^16  obvious  implication  is,  that  what  I  name  "states  of  consciousness," 

^H  ^  *  H  I  am  Baked  why  here  I  used  tlio  phrue  '*stftte«  of  conacioiuness"  rather  than 
^V  ^  manifctttationB  of  exiateDce,"  though  I  hail  previously  preferred  tbe  laat  to  the  tirat,  I 
'  ^Tire  OB  my  reason  the  desire  to  maintaia  continuity  of  language  with  the  {^receding  chapter, 

.  *  The  Dynamics  of  Consciousness  ;"  where  an  exauinatioti  ut'  cunsuiooBneaa  had  been  made 

^ith  the  view  of  oscertaibinj^  what  principle  of  cohesion  determines  our  beliefs,  an  preliminary 
^o  obser^Tng  how  this  principle  operates   in  esiablishiug  the  beliefs  in  subject  ami  object. 
'  Vat  OD  prooecdiog  to  <u>  this,  the  phnue  "  stftte  ot  cotisciouanos''  was  KuppoMil,  like  the 

^knae  '•  manifestation  of  existence. '  not  to  be  ui«ed  aa  anytbin^^  more  than  a  name  by  which 
^o  diatiDgiiiflh  this  or  that  form  nf  being,  am  an  tindevelopcd  receptivity  would  become  awam 
Xff  it,  while  yet  self  and  oot-eelf  were  undistinf^iiihed. 
t  C05TEMroBABV  RE\^EW,  December.  1877,  pp.  49, 50. 
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because  this  is  the  current  term  for  them,  are  to  have  no  interpretations 
whatever  put  upon  them ;  but  that  their  characters  aud  modes  of 
btihaviour  arc  to  be  obsen'cd,  as  they  might  be  while  yet  there  had  been 
none  of  that  organization  of  experiences  which  makes  things  known  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  true  tliat,  thus  misinterpreting  me  in  De- 
cember, Professor  GreeUj  writing  again  in_March,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
an  imagined  advocate  the  true  statement  of  my  view  ;*  though  he  (Pro- 
fessor Green)  then  proceeds  to  deny  that  I  can  mean  what  this  imagined 
advocate  rightly  says  I  mean  :  takiug  occasion  to  allege  that  I  use  the 
phrase  "  states  of  consciousness  '*  "  to  give  a  philosophical  character*'  to 
what  would  else  seem  "  written  too  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  newt- 
paper  correspondeut/t  Even,  however,  had  he  admitted  that  intended 
meaning  which  he  sees,  but  denies,  the  rectification  would  have  been 
somewhat  unsatisfactory,  coming  three  mouths  aft*^r  varions  absurdities^ 
based  on  his  misinterpretation,  had  been  ascribed  to  me. 

But  the  most  serious  allegation  made  by  Mr.  Hodgson  against  Pro- 
fessor Green,  and  M'hich  I  here  repeat,  is  that  he  habitually  says  I 
regard  the  object  as  constituted  by  "  the  aggregate  of  vivid  states  of 
consciousness,"  in  face  of  the  conspicuous  fact  that  I  identify  the  object 
with  the  nexus  of  this  aggregate.  In  his  defence  Professor  Green 
says — 

*'If  I  Lad  made  any  attempt  to  show  tliat  Mr.  Spencer  believes  the  object  to 
be  no  more  thau  an  aggregate  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness,  Air.  Hodgson's 
complaint,  that  I  ignore  certain  passages  in  which  a  contrary  persuasion  is  stated, 
would  have  been  to  tlie  purpose."* 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Treating  of  the  relation  between  my  view  and 
the  idealistic  and  sceptical  views,  he  imagines  addresses  made  to  me  by 
Berkeley  and  Hume.  "*You  agree  with  me,'  Berkeley  might  say, 
'  that  when  we  speak  of  the  external  world  we  are  speaking  of  certain 
lively  ideas  connected  in  a  certain  manner;'  "\  and  this  identification  of 
the  world  with  ideas^  I  am  tacitly  represented  as  accepting.  Again,  Hume 
is  supposed  to  say  to  me — "  You  agree  with  mc  that  what  we  call  the 
world  is  a  series  of  impressions ;  "§  and  here,  as  before,  I  am  supposed 
silently  to  acquiesce  in  this  as  a  true  statement  of  my  view.  Similarly 
throughout  his  argument.  Professor  Green  continually  states  or  implies 
that  the  object  is,  in  my  belief,  constituted  by  the  vivid  aggregate  of  states 
of  consciousness.  At  the  outset  of  his  second  articlej||  he  says  of  me: — "He 
there"  [in  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology"]  "identifies  the  object  with  a 
certain  aggregate  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness,  which  he  makes  out  to 
be  independent  of  another  aggregate,  consisting  of  faint  states,  and  identi- 
fied with  the  subject."  And  admitting  that  he  thus  describes  my  view, 
he  nevertheless  alleges  that  he  does  not  misrepresent  mc,  because,  as 
he  says,^  "  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  my  article  in  which  Mr.  Spcncci'a 

CoKTEMPOBABV  RsviKW,  March,  1878,  p.  753.  +  7/iiU,  Marab,  1878,  p.  7^&. 

X  Ibid.,  DecetoWx,  1877,  p.  44.  \  ibid.,  December,  1877,  l>.  -U. 

1)  Uid,t  MatcU.  1878,  p.  745.  %  Jbid.,  Jooiury,  1881,  p.  115. 
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conviction  of  tlie  externality  and  independence  of  the  object,  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  is  atated  by  hioij  is  not  referred  to/'  But  what 
if  it  ifl  referred  to  in  the  process  of  showing  that  the  externality  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  object  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  it  as 
an  aggregate  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness  ?  What  if  I  am  continually 
made  to  seem  thus  absolutely  iuconsistent,  by  omittiug  the  fact  that 
not  the  aggregate  of  vivid  states  itself  is  conceived  by  me  as  the  object, 
but  the  nexus  binding  it  together  ? 

A  single  brief  example  will  typify  Professor  Green's  general  method 
of  procedure.  On  page  'tO  of  his  first  article  he  says — "  And  in  the 
sequel  the  '  separation  of  themselves  '  on  the  part  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness '  into  two  great  aggregates,  vivid  and  faint/  is  spoken  of  as  a 
'  differentiation  between  the  antithetical  existences  we  call  object  and 
subject/  If  words  mean  anything,  then  Mr.  Spencer  plainly  makes 
the  '  object  *  an  aggregate  of  conscious  states/'  But  in  the  entire 
passage  from  which  these  words  of  mine  are  quoted,  which  he  gives  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  a  careful  reader  will  observe  a  word,  omitted  from 
Professor  Green's  quotation  in  the  text,  wliich  quite  changes  the  meaning. 
I  have  described  the  result,  not  as  "  a  differentiation,"  but  as  "  a  partial 
differentiation."  Now,  to  use  Professor  Green's  expression,  "  if  words 
mean  anything,"  a  partial  differentiation  cannot  have  the  same  sense  as 
a  complete  differeutiatiou.  If  the  '  object '  has  been  already  constituted 
by  this  partial  differentiation,  wliat  does  the  '  object '  become  when  the 
differentiation  is  completed?  Clearly,  "if  words  mean  anything,"  then,  had 
Professor  Green  not  omitted  the  word  "  partial,"  it  would  have  been 
manifest  that  the  aggregate  of  vivid  states  was  not  alleged  to  ]ie  the 
object.  The  mode  of  treatment  which  we  here  see  in  little,  exemplifiea 
Professor  Green's  mode  of  treatment  at  large.  Throughout  his  two 
articles  he  criticizes  detached  portions,  and  ascribes  to  them  meauings 
quite  different  from  those  which  they  have  when  joined  with  the  rest. 

With  the  simplicity  of  "  a  raw  undergraduate  "  (to  some  of  whose 
views  Professor  Green  compares  some  of  mine*)  I  had  assumed  that 
an  argument  running  through  three  chapters  would  not  be  supposed 
to  have  its  conclusion  expressed  in  the  first ;  but  now,  after  the  pro- 
fessorial lesson  I  have  received,  my  simplicity  will  be  decreased,  and  I 
shall  be  aware  that  a  critic  may  deal  with  that  which  is  avowedly  partial, 
as  though  it  were  entire,  and  may  treat  as  though  it  were  already 
developed,  a  conception  which  the  titles  of  the  chapters  before  him  show 
is  yet  but  incipient. 

Here  I  leave  the  matter,  and  if  anytliing  more  is  said,  shall  let  it 
pass.  Controversy  must  be  cut  short,  or  work  must  be  left  undone,  I 
can  but  suggest  that  metaphysical  readers  will  do  well  to  make  their 
own  interpretations  of  mj  views,  rather  than  to  accept  without  inquiry 
all  the  interpretations  offered  them. 

Herbert  Sfbncer. 

•  CoKTmwTOBA^RY  Kevtew,  DeMtnber,  1877»  p.  36. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  LITERATUEE  OF  1880. 


THERE  are  not  wanting  signs  in  the  air  that,  while  the  taste  for 
literature  of  some  sort  is  daily  iucreasing,  the  taste  for  serious  study 
of  any  kind  is  diminishing,  amotg  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people. 
"We  seem  to  have  caught  the  contagion  of  American  rapid  living  and 
rapid  reading  ;  so  that,  if  we  go  on  devouring  now  books  as  omnivorously 
as  wc  liave  lately  been  doing,  a  time  student  will  soon  be  as  rare  as  the 
dcdo,  and  a  true  iUterateur  be  as  old-fashioned  a  spectacle  as  a  true 
scholar  is  now.  A  very  unmistakable  indication  of  the  state  of  matters 
is  to  be  found  in  the  superabundance  of  cheap  manuals,  with  boiled- 
down  biography  and  ready-made  criticism  on  such  abstruse  subjects  as 
Byron's  Poems,  and  easy,  off-hand  estimates  of  such  obscure  individuals 
as  Hume  and  Gibbon,  not  to  speak  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Then,  in  addition  to  this  plethora  of  primers  treating  of  matters 
which  were  once  supposed  to  be  part  of  an  ordinary  Englishman's 
c<lucation,  wc  have  had  a  perfect  swarm  of  fiingous  "studies" 
,of  the  remotely  accessible, — neglected  and  despised  productions  like 
Kcats's  poems  (which  of  course  no  one  has  ever  read,  and  which 
are  terribly  hard  for  admiring  people  to  understand)  coming  in  for 
their  due  share  of  exposition,  and  ciilogium.  As  for  ShcUcy,  "that 
worst  of  enemies,  your  worshipper,"  has  done  him  about  as  much 
harm  during  the  last  decade  as  all  his  literary  enemies  achieved 
during  his  lifetime.  The  public  now  seems  too  idle  to  read  perfectly 
legible  books  for  itself,  and  to  form  eommou-seuse  opinions  concern- 
ing them,  without  the  interposition  of  some  p^tit  mnffre.  In  most 
branches  of  literature  the  efl'ects  of  the  same  idleness  are  disceru- 
ible.  Half  a  century  ago  a  work  of  history  was  phenomenal  ;  now-a- 
day,  the  name  of  "  history  "  is  given  indiscriminately  to  compilations 
of  old  magazine  essays,  old  newspaper  cuttings,  and  old  leading  articles 
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or  summaries :  originality  of  treatment  or  novelty  of  view  is  quite  un- 
necessary, and  the  rawer  and  more  random  the  book,  provided  the  title 
is  popular  and  the  subjeet  suggestive  of  easy  reading,  tbc  greater  the 
demand  at  the  eirculuting  libraries.  SlajKlash  works  of  travel,  of  course, 
abound.  Once  upon  a  time  the  ouly  sort  of  traveller  tolerated  was  a  disco- 
Tcrcr  or  a  quasi-philosophcr^  one  to  delight  the  world  with  new  knowledgCj 
the  other  to  impress  it  with  new  views.  Poetry  is  seldom  now  a  serious  or 
a  solemn  pui-suit ;  its  few  followers,  in  these  days,  contenting  themselves 
chietiy  with  lighting  little  coloured  whirligigs,  letting  off  little  rhythmic 
squibs,  or  distributing  ad  nauseam  the  farailinr  Parisian  lollipop.  Truly, 
the  modern  fourth  estate  has  much  to  answer  for.  People  read  so  much 
now,  and  reflect  so  little.  Empiricism  of  all  sorts  is  encouraged  ;  and 
the  literary  showman  thrives.  No  wonder  that  we  meet  here  and  there 
a  few  old-fashioned  people,  much  resembling  the  old-fashioned  people 
who  sigh  for  the  "  palmy  days  "  of  the  drama  ;  aud  that  we  hear  them 
regretting  the  times  of  good  old  literaiy  Conservatism,  when  a  book  was 
a  solemn  matter,  when  writers  had  no  such  need  to  reckon  with  popular 
ignorance,  and  when  readers  were  fit,  though  few. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  ourselves  are  of  that  old-fashioned 
turn  of  miud,  much  as  we  deplore  the  chaotic  appearance  of  contempo- 
raneous literary  affairs.  All  in  good  time  the  general  taste  will  broaden 
and  deepen ;  it  is  something  to  reflect,  now,  that  it  is  stirred  at  all. 
Meantime,  of  course,  a  few  profound  aud  earnest  writers  must  suffer 
for  the  good  of  the  many  ;  and  the  really  diligent  student  must  bemoan 
his  fate  as  he  seeks  wearily  for  works  of  positive  help  and  value  among 
the  vast  heaps  of  books  prepared  "  for  the  market/'  That  such  works  do 
exist  no  one  doubts,  but  they  are  too  often  hicldeu  under  productions 
of  a  purely  ephemeral  character.  An  endeavour  will  therefore  be 
made  in  the  present  article  to  select  a  few  books  of  note  which 
have  appeared  during  the  past  year.  If  iu  the  course  of  our  rapid 
survey  we  imitate  the  vices  we  have  been  censuring,  aud  put  on  record 
certain  off-hand  judgments  of  our  own,  we  shall  do  so  without  shelter- 
ing ourselves  under  the  shadow  of  a  pretentious  title,  and  without 
assuming  the  air  of  special  instruction.  Our  criticism  will  be  worth 
as  much,  will  be  just  as  right  and  just  as  wrong,  as  criticism  generally  is. 
The  only  way  to  correct  it,  wlierever  wrong  is  suspected,  is  to  adopt 
the  plan,  no  longer  fashionable,  of  forming  a  judgment  at  first-hand,  by 
actually  reading  the  work  under  criticism. 

Should  a  reader  desire  to  connncc  himself  of  the  little  worth  of 
perfunctory  contemporary  estimates  of  books  aud  men,  he  has  only  to 
take  up  the  four  bulky  volumes  which  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  has 
issued  under  the  strangely  ambitious  title  of  "  A  History  of  our  Own 
Times  **  (Chatto  &  Windus),  but  which  is  no  more  such  a  history  than  an 
abstract  of  Hansard's  Debates  would  be.  For  these  volumes  are  osten- 
sibly, though  not  avowedly,  a  roproduction,  currente  caiamo^  of  old  leading 
articles,  summaricsj  aud  newspaper  cutting?,  all   dressed  up  anew,  with 
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some  attempt  at  continuity  of  idea,  for  the  circulating  library.  To 
dignify  such  clever  prosings  with  the  title  of  "  a  history,"  is  surely  to 
take  an  unwarrantably  low  view  of  the  public  intelligence.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  swift  critical  vengeance  would  have  overtaken  the  offender ;  but 
for  all  we  know,  in  the  present  rush  of  marketable  books,  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  escaped  scot-free.  Why,  even  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  who  wrote  ad- 
mittedly for  the  libraries,  but  who  really  possessed  patience,  individuality, 
and  fervour,  did  not  so  designate  his  highly  popular  works — which  were, 
indeed,  in  a  sense  original ;  wliile  an  "  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of 
the  time  "  like  Mr.  McCarthy's  (though  we  fear  we  err  in  applying  the 
Shaksperean  epithet  to  a  work  so  unwieldy)  might  be  manufactured  out 
of  the  file  of  any  weekly  or  daily  journal. 

Dismissing  the  general  question  of  why  such  a  work  should  have  been 
manufactured  at  all,  we  have  less  fault  to  find  with  the  author  for  what 
he  docs  than  for  what  he  docs  not  do.  He  deals  almost  entirely  with 
those  events  which  he  upon  the  very  surface  of  national  life ;  with 
memorable  political  divisions,  perfervid  debates,  ingoings  and  outgoings 
of  Ministers,  all  that  froth  of  the  daily  journal  which  might  well  have 
been  suffered  to  subside  into  mere  oblivion.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
movement  of  modern  times,  that  which  concerns  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  from  darkness  to  illumination,  in  a  scientific  sense,  is  airily 
disposed  of  in  a  sort  of  literary  appendix,  in  which  piece  of  afterthought 
or  padding,  Mr.  Froude  occupies  more  space  than  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
or  Mr.  Darwin  I  As  for  any  attempt  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  last* 
named  thinkers  on  the  intellectual,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  period^ 
it  IS  not  even  thought  of;  nor  is  this  altogether  to  be  regretted,  if  wc 
bear  in  view  the  slight  value  of  those  reflections  which  Mr.  McCarthy 
does  put  forth,  much  too  carelessly,  when  treating  of  cognate  subjects. 
Thus,  he  observes,  apropos  of  Darwinism  generally,  '*  To  this  writer  it 
seems  clear  that  Dr.  Darwin's  theory  might  be  accepted  by  the  most 
orthodox  believer  without  the  firmness  of  his  faith  moulting  a  feather. 
The  theory  is  one  altogether  as  to  the  progress  of  growth  and  con- 
struction in  the  universe,  and,  whether  accurate  or  inaccurate,  does  not 
seem  in  any  wise  to  touch  the  question  which  is  concerned  with  the 
sources  of  all  life,  movement,  and  being.''  No  one  would  be  more  as- 
tonished than  Mr.  Darwin  to  hear  that  his  theory  was  one  "  altogether 
of  growth  and  construction  in  the  universe  f  and  it  is  wortliy  of  the 
daily  journal,  not  of  the  serious  historian,  to  confound  the  doctrine  of 
descent  with,  say,  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Passing  to  the  consideration 
of  more  imaginative  literature,  Mr.  McCarthy  echoes  at  every  step  the 
journalistic  estimate  of  all  tho  talents.  He  is  at  home  at  once  with  Mr, 
TroUope,  but  does  not  even  mention  Mr.  George  MacDonald.  He  re- 
peats the  familiar  judgments  about  George  Eliot.  He  acta  down  Mr. 
Swinburne  as  a  brilliant  failure,  and  quite  ignores  the  fact  of  that  poet's 
steady  and  sure  spiritual  progression.  He  says,  in  fact,  everywhere  and  at 
all  times,  exactly  what  we  should  expect  a  perfunctory  newspai)er  writer  to 
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T^'y  ;  nerer  startling  us  with  any  original  view,  never  provoking  us  by 

r^^  slightest  antagonism  to  commonplace  and  stereotyped  opinions.   This 

^^  t\ie  more  disappointiug  when  we  consider  Mr.  McCarthy's  nationality, 

"^J  an  Irishman    and   a    Home   Ruler,   not  to  say  a  very  charming 

Novelist,  he  might  have  been  expected  to  exhibit  much  enthusiasm,  some 

\3rilliance,  an  occasional  touch  of  genius,  and  more  or  less  unconscious 

lamour ;  but  his  work,  for  any  national   quality  it  exhibits,  for  any 

Cddc  force,  indeed,  it  manifests,  cither  in  its  merits  or  in  its  demerits, 

might  have  been  written  by  the  most  cold-blooded  of  Saxons. 

We  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  introduce  the  question  of  political 

bias,  though  political  bias    of  a  somewhat  feeble  and  irresolute  kijid 

inspires   not  a  few    of   IVIr.   McCarthy's  pages ;    but   now    and  then 

our   historian  is   unnecessarily  severe.      Speaking,  for  example,  of  the 

appointment  of  Lord  Lyttou    as    Viceroy  of  India,   he  observes    that 

his   Lordship  "  had  been  previously  known    as  the   writer  of   pretty 

snd  sensuous  verse,  and  the  author  of  one  or  two  showy  and  feeble 

novels ;  in  literary  capacity   he   was   at  least  as  much  inferior  to  his 

fstlier  as  his  father  was  to  Scott  or   Goethe."     Now,  this  bitter  and 

quite  irrelevant  comment  was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  which  appeared, 

at  the  time  of  the  appointment,  in  what  were  then  the  journals  of  the 

Opposition ;  it  served  its  purpose  then,  and  might  have  been  jnstiBablej 

but  it  should  never  have  been   reprinted  or  rewritten  in    a   serious 

ohroniclc.     When  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  *'  good-natured  men  like  Sir 

Etafibrd  Northcote,  of  respectable  ability  and  no  great  force  of  character," 
e  Is  again  using  the  language  of  the  partisan   leader-writer,  not  of  the 
>ber  historian  of  events.      Still,  as  we  have  said,  our  objection  to  him 
aw  a  writer  is  not  that  he  is  too  much  carried   away  by  the  courage  of 
Sds  convictions,  but  that  his  convictions  never  make  him  courageous 
^enough. 

>A  very  different  work,  of  course,  is  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton's  "History  of 
^e  Reign  of  Queen  Anne"  (W.  Blackwood  &  Sons),  which  has,  however, 
l)cen  alreadynoticed  carefully  in  this  Review.  It  is  full  of  leaming,culture, 
and  worldly  wisdom,  and  not  without  philosophic  breadth ;  its  one  fatal 
fault  being  the  absence  of  that  touch  of  "  colour"  which  Thackeray, 
who  ever  loved  the  theme,  would  have  given  to  his  treatment  of  it. 

I  Another  historical  work,  singulariy  unpretentious  in  style,  despite  its 
very  ambitious  title,  is  Mr.  Mackintosh's  "  History  of  Civilisation  in 
Scotland"  (Aberdeen :  A.  Brown  &  Co.),  only  one  volume  of  which, 
the  second,  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh treats  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation,  the  creed  and 
organization  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland,  the  conflict  of  the 
clergy  with  the  Crown,  and  the  literature,  social  condition,  education, 
and  art  of  the  Scottish  people  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  treat- 
ment is  satisfactory  without  being  brilliant,  cultivated  without  being 
surcharged  with  learning ;  and  there  are  few  pages  which  cannot  be 
iBad  without  both  interest  and  pleasure.     The  work,  so  far  as  we  have 
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been  able  to  examine  it,  is  reallf  a  history,  though  Mr.  Mackintosh  lacks 
the  manner  and  the  mastery  of  a  great  historian.  He  has  gone  as  far 
as  possible  to  original  documents,  and  is  careful  as  a  rule  to  cite  his 
authorities.  Like  a  true  Scot,  he  cannot  quite  resist  the  popular  fasci- 
nation for  the  character  of  Mary  Stuart;  but  he  admits,  not  without 
hesitation,  that  she  "vras  at  least  guilty  of  '^silent  acquiescence  "  in  the 
murder  of  Darnlcy.  Very  good  indeed  is  his  picture  of  John  Knox,  and 
his  remarks  concerning  Knox's  dogmatism  are  well  worth  bcau'ing  in  mind. 

"In  all  matters  of  doctrine,*' says  Mr.  Macintosh,  *' Knox  was  not  rigidly 
dogmatic.     The   Heforraation   Confession    of  Scotland   is    remarkable  for   the 

auknowledgineut  of  its  own  fallibility To  blame  liim  for  not  embraciog 

a  tolerant  policy  is  simply  to  forgot  the  stoto  ofsociety  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  if  he  had  followed  such  a  course  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
would  never  Imve  lieen  accomplished,  and  Knox  himself  would  certainly  have 
been  crushed.     He  was  greedy  of  power  and  impatient  of  the  least  opposition. 

But  he  believed  that  he  had  a  message  from  God There  ore  some  of  the 

lightor  fihades  and  graces  of  life  which  he  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  apprc- 
ciatingf  and  he  certainly  showed  a  dispasition  to  limit  the  amusements  and  cnjoy- 
moDts  of  others ;  but  this  arose  from  his  deep  sense  of  the  realities  of  human  life 
and  the  gravity  of  its  manifold  duties.  Among  bis  friends,  and  in  the  family 
circle,  he  could  on  occasion  unbend  and  disport  himself  in  an  exceedingly  sociable 
and  agreeable  manner  ;  he  had  indeed  a  humorous  and  peculiar  comic  side,  which 
comes  out  in  many  forms  in  hia  own  writings." 

Without  this  grim  humour,  let  us  add,  Knox  would  never  have  achieved 
bis  wondrous  influence  over  the  stormy  generation  in  which  he  was  bom. 
All  the  portion  of  Mr.  Mackintosh's  volume  referring  to  Knox  and  the 
conflict  between  Church  and  Crown  is  thoroughly  interesting  and  well 
done.  Good,  alsoj  concisely  aud  easily  wrought,  ia  the  summary  of  the 
literature  of  the  Reformation;  so  that  altogether  this  "  History  of  Scot- 
tish Civilization/'  is  worth  possessing  ;  and  we  shall  be  curious  to  see  the 
remainder  of  a  work  which,  although  issued  by  a  provincial  publisher, 
is  of  so  much  intrinsic  value  both  as  a  criticism  aud  as  a  compilation. 

Similar  to  Mr.  Burton's  History  iu  oue  respect,  its  curious  lack  of 
colour,  is  the  otherwise  masterly  monograph  on  "  Spinoza"  by  Mr, 
Frederick  Pollock  (C.  Kcgau  Paul  &  Co.)  ;  but  its  pretensions,  we  should 
explain,  arc  rather  philosophical  than  biographical.  Mr.  Pollock 
belongs  to  the  school  of  scientific  philosophers  of  which  the  late 
Professor  Clifford — to  whose  memory,  indeed,  this  work  ia  dedicated 
— was  a  distinguished  ornament ;  aud  he  regards  his  subject  therefore 
rather  as  a  magnificent  sceptic  thau  as  a  great  illuminating  philosopher. 
At  the  same  time,  he  means  to  discover  in  the  "  Ethics/' y>/i«  the  specu- 
lations of  modern  Aguosticism,  a  coherent  system  of  belief,  a  faith  in 
which  the  human  mind  may  comfortably  rest.  It  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  in  the  course  of  these  passing  notes,  to  follow  Mr.  Pollock 
through  any  of  the  elaborate  expositions  of  the  leading  thoughts  of 
Spinoza.  These  expositions  leave  little  to  be  desired  ;  their  clearness,  i 
their  vigour,  and  their  thoroughness  are  extraordiuary,  and  their  value 
to  the  philosophical  student  is  consequently  great.      But  our  testimony 
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lo  Mr.  Pollock's  exceptionally  brilliant  powers  shall  not  prevent  us  from 
raying  that  we  feel,  even  under  his  luminous  guidance^  the  old  dissatis- 
faction and  the  old  sense  of  unreality  of  which  so  many  readers  of 
Spinoza  have  complained.  Of  all  supreme  philosophers^  Spinoza  seems 
the  least  convincing;  partly  because,  after  all,  he  leaves  the  great 
question  of  man's  social  destiny  unanswered,  and  shelters  himself  in  the 
citadel  of  purely  intellectual  good.  He  believes  so  much,  yet  so  little ; 
he  accepts  and  rejects  popular  conceptions  in  the  same  breath ;  he  is  so 
geometrically  sure  of  his  propositions  ;  yet  to  what,  after  all,  do  his  conclu- 
sions amount?  To  a  negation  of  every  dream  that  man  has  entertained, 
yet  to  an  affirmation  that  only  a  metaphysical  dream  is  tenable.  He  finds 
no  real  foothold  in  the  religious  instinctsj  yet  he  affirms  that  the  religious 
instincts  are  eternal.  Axiom  after  axiom,  and  scholium  after  scholium, 
only  leave  us  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  man  is  beating  the  air. 
This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  metaphysical  system  ;  for  when  he  comes  to 
the  common  ground,  Spinoza  is  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  teachers. 
Philosophers  like  Mr.  Pollock  may  find  comfort  in  what  is  called 
"  the  intellectual  love  of  God,"  and  may  rejoice  that  the  wise  man, 
while  entirely  destroying  the  divine  Personality,  talks  of  "  God  loving^ 
Himself  with  an  infinite  intellectual  love/'  "  The  intellectual  love 
of  human  minds  towards  God,"  explains  Mr.  Pollock,  "  is  part  of 
this  infinite  love^  and  in  it  God  may  be  said  to  love  men ;  in  which 
there  is  no  contradiction  of  the  foregoing  statement  that  God  neither 
lovea  nor  hates  any  one,  since  this  intellectual  love  is  not  an  emo- 
tion  For  Spinoza  the  divine  love  is  nothing  else  than  conscious 

acceptance  of  universal  law,  the  '  welcoming  every  event  *  of  the  Stoics ; 
and  that  the  secret  of  blessedness  and  glory  (for  those  titles  are  expressly 
claimed  and  justified)  is  not  other  than  a  mind  steadfastly  bent  on  the 
truth,"  Well  may  Mr.  Pollock  add  that  "  this  seems  a  poor  and  barren 
conclusion."  After  so  many  twists  and  turns  of  an  inexorable  logic, 
after  the  infinite  coquetries  and  subtleties  of  a  splendid  mctaphysic, 
down  we  come  from  the  clouds,  still,  like  Heine's  fool  in  the  poem, 
"  waiting  an  answer."  It  would  require  the  wit  of  a  Heine,  indeed,  to 
prick  this  gigantic  bubble  of  a  transcendental  conception,  and  make  it 
vaniiib  back  into  the  thin  air  of  atheism.  Mr.  Pollock  calls  the 
chapter  containing  this  exposition  "  Tlie  Deliverance  of  Man,"  beginning 
and  ending  with  Kenan's  pregnant  words,  "  La  raison  triumphe  de  la 
mort,  et  travailler  pour  elle,  c'est  travailler  pour  I'etcrnite."  This 
simply  means,  translated  iuto  the  language  of  common  sense,  that 
rationalism  is  to  be  victorious,  by  virtue  of  the  law  which  makes  truth 
eternal.  And  who  doubts  it?  Nor  does  any  man  deny  that  abstract 
truth  survives  death,  and  that  the  universe  is  hascd  upon  imperishable 
laws.  But  the  question  remains  unanswered  by  Spinoza,  and  unanswered 
by  the  modern  philosopliers  of  science,  what  is  truth,  what  are  the  im- 
perishable laws  governing  the  universe  ?  The  theologian  has  his  answer 
ready;  so  has   Spinoza.      Both  agree,  at  leasts  that   goodness^  or   the 
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iitteliectual  love  of  God^  is  tlie  mystic  touchstone  of  trutli,  of  law.  But 
where  they  seem  to  part  company  is  on  the  score  of  the  permanence  of 
the  indiiidual  human  consciousness  ;  Spinoza  and  his  disciples  averring 
thatj  while  individual  consciousness  is  perishable,  the  intellectual  love 
of  God  is  eternal ;  the  theologian  holding — we  think  with  justice  and 
common  sense  on  his  side — that  the  very  coudition  of  truth  is  con- 
sciousness, and  that,  unless  man  is  immortal,  the  intellectual  lore  of 
God  is  an  imbecile  abstraction. 

But  wc  are  going  beyond  our  purpose,  and  touching  on  those  general 
speculations  which  are  opened  up  at  every  step  of  'Sir.  Pollock's  disser- 
tations. What  we  meant  to  convey  was  our  feeling  that  Spinoza  has  no 
final  message  to  us,  whatever  message  he  may  have  for  those  who  stop 
half-way  on  the  road  to  certainty.  To  study  him,  whether  in  Lis  own 
writings  or  at  second-hand  through  his  latest  and  best  interpreter, 
is  to  experience  that  kind  of  delight  in  pure  i^asou  which  comes  of 
uiastcriug  a  set  of  logical  propositions,  or  solving  a  series  of  geometric 
puzzles.  The  intellect  is  gratified,  and  a  certain  sense  of  mastery 
ensues.  But  we  ascertain,  after  the  fine  glow  of  the  exercise  has  passed 
away,  after  we  have  had  a  mental  bath  of  perfect  mind-sufliciug  daylight, 
that  the  old  moonshine  still  possesses  its  fascination ;  and  the  first 
lonely  night  finds  us  looking  up  at  the  heavens,  and  watching  the  serene 
progression  of  the  spheres  with  the  old  unsatisfied  yearning.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  that,  as  Spinoza  has  taught  us.  Eternity  endures,  and  that  God 
"loves  Himself"  with  an  infinite  intellectual  love?  We  want  to  know 
"  how  long  "  wc  shall  be  conscious  of  God^s  love  for  Himself,  or  for  us  : 
and  all  at  once,  to  the  horror  of  these  philosophers,  up  rises  the  old 
anthropomorphic  Spectre,  up  comes  the  Divine  Apparition,  whose  very 
existence  has  been  showu  to  be  impossible  by  the  beet  of  men  and  the 
wisest  of  metaphysicians. 

It  is  a  long  way  indeed  from  Spinoza  to  Mr.  Mallock  ;  yet  the  contro- 
versy awakened  by  the  last-named  gentleman  has  agitated  sj^eculative 
minds  not  a  little,  aud  brought  up  anew  many  of  the  questions  which 
the  great  Jew  devoted  his  life  to  solve.  tVom  the  popular  point  of 
view,  as  expounded  by  the  author  of  '*  Is  Life  worth  Linug?'' existence 
is  not  supportable  on  the  mere  ground  of  "  God's  intellectual  love  for 
Himself,"  apart  from  the  permanent  consciousness  of  His  creature.  The 
controversy  has  spread  even  to  America,  and  we  have  received  from  New 
York  a  lengthy  work  entitled  "  The  Value  of  Life :  A  Beply  to  Mr. 
Mallock'a  Essay  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  which  answers  Mr,  Mallock 
with  what  Touchstone  would  call  the  "  lie  direct."  "  If  we  might  be 
permitted  to  compare  small  things  with  great,"  says  the  anonymous 
writer,  "  mc  would  like  to  compare  Mr.  Mallock  with  the  Emperor 
Julian  ;  "  aud  forthwith,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  becomes  po- 
lemical. Conceived  in  a  very  different  temper  are  Professor  Plumptre's 
three  lectures  on  Romauism,  Protestantism,  and  Agnosticism,  published 
in  one  little  volume  uuderthe  title  of  "Movements  of  Religious  Thought  ** 
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(Macmillan  S:  Co.).     Profess3r  Plunaptre  is  always  learned  and  often  pro- 
found, and  we  have  found  in  his  book  both  pratit  and  entertainment. 

la  his  work  on  Spinoza  Mr.  Pollock  very  carefully  points  out  the 
influence  of  Descartes ;  and  very  opportunely  has  come  a  translation  of 
the  famous  "  Meditations,"  with  an  Introduction,  Memoir,  aud  Com- 
mentary, by  Richard  Lowndes  (Norgate).  Mr.  Lowndes  has  done 
his  work  well,  and  it  will  prove  very  valuable,  cspc^ialiy  to  young 
students.  Another  elementary  or  introductory  work  of  considerable 
value  is  Mr.  Guthrie's  criticism  of  Herbert  Spencer's  "Theory  of  Evo- 
lution "  (TrubnerSc  Co.)  Mr.  Guthrie's  position,  while  not  altogether 
hostile  to  evolutiitu,  is  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  failed  in  solving  the  main 
problem  which  he  (Mr.  Spencer)  sets  down  as  the  aim  of  his  work,  that 
problem  being  to  state  an  intelligible  formula,  which,  by  its  application 
to  the  homogeneous,  will  explain  and  enable  us  to  construct  ideally  all 
the  changes  of  tlie  universe.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
work  ia  the  appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the  principal  contem- 
porary criticisms  of  the  Speneerian  philosophy.  Mr.  Guthrie's  criticism 
is  too  elaborate  to  be  discussed  at  present,  but  it  proves  sufficiently  that 
the  religion  offered  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  a  substitute  for  Christianity  or 
Deism,  is  too  cosmic  and  too  gaseous  to  be  ofmuchvalu:  as  an  influence 
on  human  action,  and  that  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
theory  that  nature  discloses  an  original  Mind,  as  against  mechanical  and 
materialistic  theories  generally.  "  The  nescience  of  Mr,  Spencer  accepts 
the  positive  belief  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  mechanical  and  materialistic 
hyix»thcsis.  This  is  a  valid  definite  result.  It  recognizes  au  All-pro- 
ducing though  Inscrutable  Power.  Other  interpreters  infer  from  its 
results  something  of  its  nature."  In  these  words  Mr.  Guthrie  concludes 
his  criticism,  which  is  well  worth  following  carefully  throughout. 

We  rather  think  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  made  a  mistake  when 
he  published,  his  volume  of  "  Selected  Prose"  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.). 
His  method  of  writiug — we  are  speaking  now  of  his  prose  writings  only — 
precludes  the  kind  of  brilliance  which  tells  well  in  brief  selections  ;  and  we 
pass  from  passage  to  passage,  each  detached  from  its  context,  without 
feeling  any  of  that  charm  which  distinguishes  the  writer's  essays 
as  wholes.  lu  order  to  feel  the  iuferiority  of  ^Ir.  Aruold  in  this 
connection,  we  bare  only  to  piece  sule  by  side  with  his  extracts 
cither  of  the  two  volumes  of  prose  selections  from  Heine  recently 
ottered  to  English  readers.  Que  contains  Heine's  opinions  about 
"England  aud  the  English ;"  the  other  is  entitled  "Heine's  Wit, 
Wisdom,  and  Pathos"  (Triibner  &  Co.),  and  ia  thoroughly  represen- 
tative of  his  curious  power,  a  power  unique  in  its  combination  of 
diablerie  and  piteous  humour.  The  method  of  Mr.  iVruold,  in  prose, 
Is  to  diiscover  a  phrase,  and  then  to  reiterate  it  in  a  series  of  rouudcd 
periods,  like  one  teaching  a  tune,  until  the  reader  has  got  it  oS"  by 
Lcftrt.  In  this  manner  we  were  made  familiar  with  "  sweetness ' 
and  light,"  the  "  three  Lord  Shaftesburv*,''  aud  "  the  power,  not  our- 
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selves,  which  makes  for  righteousness,"  It  is  no  exaggeration  that 
what  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  matter  enough  for  a  tautological  essay,  Heine 
would  have  thought  just  fit  for  an  epigram ;  hut,  indeed,  many  of 
Heine's  epigrams  concentrate  a  whole  volume  of  profoundcst  meaning. 
Take  a  few,  given  in  the  "Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos": — "Wherever 
a  great  spirit  utters  its  thought,  tliere  is  Golgotha."  "  It  is  only  kindred 
griefs  that  draw  forth  our  tears,  and  each  weeps  really  for  himself." 
"  Thought  is  the  unseen  Nature,  as  Nature  is  the  unseen  Thought." 
"  The  people  of  Paris  emancipated  the  world,  and  did  not  accept  so 
much  as  a  gratuity  for  doing  so."  Quite  unique  was  Heiue's  power  of 
using  metaphor  and  simile  as  a  form  of  criticism  : — "  The  earth  is  the 
great  rock  to  which  Humanity,  the  real  Prometheus,  is  chained,  while  its 
flesh  is  lacerated  by  the  vulture  of  Doubt."  "Humanity  stole  the  light 
and  now  suffers  torture  for  the  theft."  Such  examples  of  felicitou»' 
imagery  abound  on  every  page  written  by  the  gnome-like  poet. 

What  the  reader  is  particularly  struck  by  in  turning  over  the  "  Wit, 
Humour,  and  Pathos,"  are  the  numerous  splendid  passages  in  which 
Heine,  the  very  incarnation  of  artistic  irreverence,  pays  his  homage  to 
Christianity.  His  bitterness  was  merely  superficial,  his  irony  simply 
the  sheath  to  cover  an  abnormally  tender  heart ;  and  while  he  hated 
humbug  of  all  kinds,  his  faith  la  simple  goodness,  in  the  deep  religion 
of  the  human  heart,  was  paramount.  There  is  one  passage,  culled 
from  "  Religion  and  Philosophy  in  Germany,"  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  spiritual  claims  of  the  Bible — "  that  old  homely-looking  book, 
modest  as  Nature,  and  natural  as  it" — with  a  simple  eloquence  which  is 
worth  all  the  elaborate  and  not  altogether  convincing  panegyrics  of  Mr. 
Arnold.  To  the  same  purport,  while  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  masterly  literary  eulogium,  are  his  remarks  on  the  Bible  of  Luther. 

"The  Divine  Author  of  this  book  knew  as  well  as  others  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  by  whom  the  Bible  was  to  be 
translated,  and  He  himself  chose  His  translator,  and  endowed  him 
with  the  marvellous  faculty  of  translating  it  out  of  a  dead  and  al- 
ready buried  language  into  a  tongue  that  had  not  as  yet  come  into 
existence.  They  had,  it  is  true,  the  Vulgate,  which  was  understood,  and 
the  Septuagint,  which  men  were  now  beginning  to  understand;  but 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  quite  extinct  throughout  the  Christiao 
world.  Only  the  Jews,  who  managed  to  conceal  themselves  here  and 
there  in  comers  of  the  earth,  still  preserved  the  tradition  of  their  tongue. 
Like  a  ghost  who  keeps  watch  over  some  treasure  entrusted  to  it 
iluriiig  its  lifetime,  so  this  massacred  nation,  this  ghost-like  people, 
cowering  in  its  obscure  ghettos,  kept  watch  there  over  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Into  these  evil-reputed  hiding-plac*es  German  meu  of  learn- 
ing might  be  seen  secretly  stealing  down,  in  order  to  discover  the 
treasure,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  As  sooa  as  the 
Catholic  priesthood  perceived  the  danger  that  threatened  them,  and 
that  the  people  might,  by   such    a  side-way,   attain  to  an  acquaintance 
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^^witL  the  true  Word  of  Go<l,  and  tlierebv  discover  the  Romish  falsifica- 

tioM,  they  would  fain    liavc  suppressed  all  Jewish  traditions  by  dootu- 

I      ing  to  destruction  a]l   Hebrew   books.     Thus  began  on  tlic  banks  uf 

the  Rhine  that  book   persecution  B<j:ainst  which  our  admirable  Doctor 

RfocUiD  so  gloriously  fought.      The  theologians  of  Cologne,  who   were 

«ctire  in  the  matter,  especially  Hochstraaten,  were  by  no   means  so 

<]e\'oid  of  intelligeuce  as  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Reuehlin'a  valiant    cham- 

piou,  represents  them  in  hia  '  Littene   Obscurorum   Virorum.'     They 

attempted  nothing  less  thau  the  suppression  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

^Iien  llcuchlin  was  victorious,   Luther  was  able  to   begin    his  work, 

From  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Reuchlin,  Luther  seems  already  to  have 

felt  how  important  was  the  victory  that  had   been  gained^  and  gained, 

^00,  by  one  in  a  dependent  and  difficult  position;  whereas  he^  the  Augus- 

''ae  monkj  was  perfectly  independent.      Very  naively  does  Luther  say 

**i  this  letter: — Ego  nihil  iinteo,  quia  nihil  habeo.     But  how  Luther 

•**.Coeeded  in  creating  the  language  into  which  he  translated    the  Bible 

*^^inains  a  mystery  to  me  even  to  this  hour," 

Still  finer  in  its  way  is  the  magnificent  tribute  to  the  character  and 

^^nius  of  the  "  God-intoxicated  man,"  Spinoza.      But  every  page  of  the 

^^ections  from  Heine  has  the  fascination  of  genius.      A  word  of  cordial 

^^raisc  is  due  to  the  translator^  Mr.  J,  Snodgrass,  for  his  admirable  per- 

^f^jrmancc  of  a  very   difficult  task.      His  book  is  one  to  welcome  and  to 

^eep,  as  a  treasure  of  almost  priceless  thought  and  criticism.     With  his 

translations  from  the  "  Buch  der  Liedcr"   we  are  not  so  well  pleased. 

^^tepeated  experiments  have  proved,  however,  tbat  the  task  of  translating 

Heine's  songs  is  one  in  which  perfect  success  is  impossible  ;  everything 

ih&t  is  charming  in  them — their  simplicity^  their  naivete,  their  curiously 

careless  yet  exquisitely  effective  versification — evaporates  in  the  crucible 

t-oi  translation. 
In  the  course  of  last  year  a  good-natured  scholarly  gentleman 
anuounced  in  a  contemporary  his  discovery  of  a  literary  phenomenon. 
Our  readers  will  remember  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Pick- 
wick when  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  pottered  upon  the 
famous  "  antique  inscription"  which  an  irreverent  member  of  the  club 
averred  to  be  no  ancient  iuscription  at  all,  but  simply  the  honest  English 
words — "  Bill  Stubbs  his  Mark."  Much  in  the  same  way  Mr.  G.  A. 
Simcox,  himself  known  as  the  writer  of  some  .very  fine  verses,  made 
his  discovery  of  what  he  called  "  a  new  poet,"  and  announced  it  to 
the  world  with  that  fiery  zeal  which  is  the  characteristic  always  of  the 
true  Pickwickian.  The  poet  so  discovered  was  a  namesake  of  the  author 
of  the  "  SeaM)as,"  and  liis  liook  was  entitled  "  The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night."      It  mattered  little  that  Mr.  Thomson  was,  even  in  the  vords 

»of  his  discoverer,  "  a  relapsed  |)essimist  who  had  struggled  into  day- 
light and  gone  back  iuto  darkness,"  since  it  was  averred  in  the  same 
breath  that  he  was  "  a  manlier  and  simpler  writer"  than  Lamartine,  and 
that  he  was  a  master  of"  splendid  symbolism.*'     Prosaic  outsiders,  how- 
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ever,  were  a  little  incredulous.     Nor  did  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Thomson's  di 
too  original  verses  increase  their  faith.      Not  without  smiles,  therefore^^^ 
they  waited  for  a  little  more  evidence  of  authenticity,  which  has  been=» 
promptly  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  second   volume :  "  Vane's  Stoijr^^ 
and  other  Poems  "    (Reeves   &  Turner).  ■    Unfortunately  for  our  good — - 
naturcd  enthusiast,  this  volume  quite  destroys  the  theory  of  true  poetic^' 
talent,  and  makes  the  "  Bill  Stubba"  hypothesis  at  least  tenable.     For" 
if  ever  the  mark  of  "  Bill  Stubbs"  was  written   upon   a  book,  it  is 
imprinted  upon  this  one.     The  measure  of  its  good  taste  may  be  found 
in  the  following  note,  wLieh  we  quote  entire ; — 

*'  The  Holy  Bible  uuforLunateiy  tells  ns  nothing  of  this.  Readers  may,  how- 
ever, refer  to  our  auxilinry  Bible,  *  Paradise  I^ost,'  Book  xi.,  Michael's  prophecy 
of  the  Flood,  But  Milton  was  really  too  careless  about  the  fate  of  the  gtiurd. 
"Was  it  recalled  in  time,  or  did  it  perish  at  its  post  ?  Did  the  deluge  sweep  over 
that  gate,  *  with  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  tiery  arms  ?^  Let  us  ho]?©  not  It 
would  be  sad  to  think  that  tlio  *  flaming  sword*  wiia  extinguished  with  a  hi«; 
and  that  the  *  Cherubim'  were  drowned  like  the  other  nnimalsj  without  even  the 
salvation  of  a  single  live  ppecimen  in  tho  Ark.  Probably,  however,  being 
abimdnntly  and  superabundantly  furnished  with  wings,  they  all  Jlew  away  to 
Ueaven  when  tlie  waters  began  sweeping  the  Moimt  of  Paradise  *  down  the  great 
river  to  the  opening  gulf.'  " 

There  is  irreverence  and  irreverence  j  Mr.  Thomson's  is  that  of  a  potboy, 
not  that  of  a  poet ;  and  he  appears  quite  incapable  of  feeling  the  beauty 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  lines  in  literature, 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Simcox  has  been  too  occupied  with  his  pheno- 
menal discovery  to  look  well  abroad  upon  the  fields  of  ordinary  litera- 
ture; otherwise,  we  would  have  liked  to  ask  him  on  what  possible  plea 
he  sets  up  Mr.  Thomson  as  a  poet,  indeed  the  best  poet  that  has  appeared 
for  years,  and  says  nothing  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  the  author  of  "The 
Dagonet  Ballads"  and  "Ballads  of  Babylon."  Mr,  Simcox  likes  vulgarity, 
and  we  frankly  admit  that  Mr.  Sims  is  vulgar;  he  likes  audacity,  and 
Mr.  Sims  is  most  audacious  ;  he  was  looking  for  neglected  genius,  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Sims  has  been  neglected.  To  our  mind,  at 
least,  a  poem  such  as  "  Billy's  Rose  *'  is  worth  a  whole  hecatomb  of 
more  pretentious  verses.  In  the  course  of  two  modest  little  volumes 
Mr.  Sims  finds  his  poetic  materials  among  squalid  alleys,  filthy  lanes, 
and  sunless  habitations;  he  selects  coarse  clementR,  and  shrinks  from  no 
reality;  and  although  be  does  not  talk  rubbish  about  "the  terrible 
Balzac  "  and  "  Shelley,  poet  of  poets  and  purest  of  men,"  we  feel  that 
he  possesses  in  a  measure  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the  fearless 
naturalism  of  the  other.  He  is,  in  a  word,  an  authentic  poet,  none 
the  less  sure  of  recognition  because  he  does  not  care  to  pose  as  a  genius, 
or  because  he  has  shown  no  super-agile  anxiety  to  be  "  discovered,"  If 
we  are  to  find  a  fault  with  a  writer  who  seems  to  be  guided  throughout 
his  compositions  by  a  gracious  and  kindly  intelligence,  it  is  that  he  is 
occasionally  too  outspoken,  too  lacking  in  refinement  of  mere  language. 
We  quite  understand  the  difficulty  he  has  had  in  treating  dramatically 
subjects    so    coarse    in    themselves,  but  his  speakers  are  occasionally 
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eren  more  vulgar  than   their  prototypes.       However,  we  have  really 

no    beart   to   grumble  at  Mr.    Sims.     What   Bret   Hartc  did  for  the 

American  backwoods  he  is  doing  for  Londou  and  its   slums,  showing 

how  much  golden  sincerity  and  pearl-white  self-sacrifice  may  exist  in  the 

Tcry  dregs   of  the  social  deposits;  and  his  task  is  the   more  terriblCj 

while  hie  triumph  is  surely  the  greater,  seeing  that,  unlike  the  American 

writer,  he  is  dealing  with  themes  and  persons  so  ugly  and  nnpoctical  in 

themselres.     Many  of  his  ballads  are  perfect  of  their  kind  ;  all  are 

finely  human,  and  most  arc  deeply  pathetic.      We  are  sorry  that  our 

space  does  not   permit  us  to  quote  any  one  of  them  entire, — -to  quote 

ttierdy  a  jwrtion  would  be  unjust  to  the  writer's  art,  which  relics  on 

^*''>Md  general  effects,  and  not  on  specially  fine  passages,  but  we  can  cor- 

^^ioliy  recommend  both  books  to  our  readers . 

Sir.  Tennyson  also  has  recently  published  "  Ballads^'  (C.  Kegan  Paul 

Co.),  but  they  have  been  too  widely  quoted  to  be  discussed  here,  and 

leir  simplicity  and  beauty  have  been   generally  acknowledged.      It   is 

XDt  going  too  far,  however,  to  say  that,  in  the  domain  of  town  life  and 

ithetic  "  human"  writing,  Mr,  Sims   does  not  suffer  by   comparison 

^en  with  the  Laureate. 

Some   other  poetry  of  the   past  year  is   also  worthy  of  attention. 
^^T»erc  are  Mr.  Gossc's  "New  Poems"  and   Mr,   John   Payne's  "New 
^5*oems,"  both  of  which   are    noteworthy,  and    demand   longer    criti- 
^*ism  than  we  can  now  give  them.      Mr.  Gosse  improves ;  if  he  would 
^ronvince   himself  that  the   game  of  tricky  versca   and   alliteration  is 
played  ont,  he  would  improve  still  more.      Tlic  habit  of  manufacturing 
verses,  of  elaborating  rhymes  and  turns  of  expression,  leads  to  manufac- 
turing inspiration  ;   and  the  last  kind  of  manufacture  is  fatal.      Some  of 
Mr.  Gosse's  poems  are  beautiful,   and    the  most  beautiful  are  those  in 
which  he  is  least  conscious  of  his  own  mannerism.       Frcquentiy,  as  in 
most  writers  of  this  school,  there  is  a  want  of  fitness  between  treatment 
and  iheme.     Take  the  lines  about  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  beginning — 


'*  A  being  cleaves  the  moonlit  air, 

With  eyca  of  dew  and  plum«s  of  6re, 
New  boru,  immurtaJ,  strong  and  fair ; 

(iloneo  ere  he  got^s  ! 
Hii  f<eet  are  ahroudtMl  like  the  dead. 

But  in  his  face  .1  mid  desire 
Breaks  like  the  dawn  that  iliuhes  red. 
And  like 


I  To  have  struck  so  siMy  and  shrill  a  note  about  the  dear  old  homely 
M  feDow  who  wrote  "  The  Ugly  Duckling,"  and  whose  writings  were 
"  human  nature's  daily  food,"  was  surely  a  heinous  mistake ;  and  it 
came,  like  the  other  mistake,  from  fancying  that  fluent  verse-writing  is 
all-sufficient  in  itself.  Elsewhere,  when  writing  under  stress  of  real 
feeling,  Mr.  Gosse  is  serious,  vigorous,  and  strong.  Strotig,  too,  at 
times  is  Mr,  John  Payne,  though  at  other  times  he  has  a  perfectly 
marrelloufl  power  of  writing  nonsense.  In  his  case  French  influence  is 
paramount.     He  dedicates  his  book  to  "  the  beloved  memory  of  Theophilc 
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Gautier/'  lie  publishes  a  fuueral  song  about  the  same  iudividual,  he 
translates  Theodore  dc  BanvilJe,  and  he  writes  "  virelays/'  "  double 
ballads/^  "  ritournels/'  "  rondeaus/'  and  "  rondels."  Putting  aside  this 
seemingly  incurable  literary  folly,  we  may  describe  him  as  a  writer  of 
very  good  intentions.  There  is  real  force  and  fire  in  "  Thorgcrda," 
and  the  management  of  the  concluding  portion,  "  Verses  in  the  Air,"  is 
really  surprising.  The  most  ambitious  poem  in  the  volume,  "  Sal- 
vcstra,"  is  another  version  of  the  well-known  tale  in  Boccaccio  which 
the  late  Robert  Brough  treated  iu  capital  manner  as  *'  The  Tentmaker's 
Story."  Mr.  Payue*s  style  of  treatment  is  tedious  where  it  is  not 
worse.  With  all  this^  there  is  quite  enough  cleverness  in  Mr.  Payne  to 
warrant  us  in  expressing  a  belief  that  he  will  do  more  justice  to  himself 
by-and-by,  when  the  day  comes  that  he  discovers  the  *^  impeccable'^ 
Gautier  to  be  a  literary  sham,  and  the  whole  poetry  of  the  Empire  a 
mottled  fungous  or  toadstool  growth^  pretty  to  look  at,  but  absolutely 
poisonous  to  taste. 

Between  the  verse  "  manufactured"  in  imitation  of  existing  models 
and  the  verse  which  flows  right  out  of  the  overburthencd  human  heart, 
there  is  indeed  a  diflfcrecce  ;  and  just  this  difference  exists  between 
Mr.  Payne's  clever  mimicry  and  the  genuine  tenderness  of  the 
Hon.  Kodcn  Noel.  Mr.  Noel,  in  the  small  volume  he  has  called  ''A 
Little  Child's  Monument*'  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &Co.),  and  which  is  in  fact  a 
father's  memorial  of  a  dead  child,  touches  the  very  quick  of  human 
pathos,  and  we  read  his  beautiful  pages  through  ever-gathering  tears. 
Were  not  all  these  poems  so  obviously  the  result  of  real  emotion — little 
jets  of  love  and  tenderness  opening  up  and  finding  form  almost  un- 
aware— we  should  have  said  that  it  was  a  good  idea  to  write  a 
series  of  poems  with  such  a  sweet  and  moving  cential  motive  j  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  poems  preceded  the  arrangement,  much  in  the  way 
explained  by  Keble  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Christian  Year."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  result  is  completely  successful,  and  we  shall  be  much 
astonished  if  the  book  is  not  soon  |>opular. 

'* I  wonld  emltfthn  thee  iu  my  rene : 
To  living  souta  it  uliall  rt'henrse 
Thy  lorelinesfl  when  I  am  cold, 
Aud  fragraot  with  it  may  cufold 
For  othtr  brArtit  in  misery* 
Faint  solnce  ;  words  wcfc  sweet  to  mo 
From  heart*  who  nioumed  what  seemed  to  \*t 
Dear,  like  tLcu : 

These  are  thy  wrapjuiigs  of  rare  Hplce, 
A  golden  shrine  ^ith  gems  of  price. 
Poor  moiiuuK'iit  of  my  device. 

Such  is  a  portion  of  the  opening  inscription.  Very  lovely  in  form 
are  many  of  the  poems  which  follow,  while  all  are  exquisite  in  feeling. 
ITiose  who  are  acquainted  with  some  of  Mr.  Noel's  previous  work 
would  expectj  in  anything  from  his  pen,  much  profound  philosophy  and 
a  great  deal  of  happy  descriptive  power ;  and  both  are  to  be  found  in 
this  dainty  volume.     As  an   example  of  profundity  wc  may  name  the 
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poem  called  "  Ycji  or  Nay  ;"  for  pure  descriptiou  of  the  loftiest  kind 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass  the  blauk  verse  eutitlcd  *'  lu  the  Corsicau 
Highlands."  But  the  small  lyrics,  the  little  sharp  uurchcarscd  cries 
for  sympathy  and  comfort,  touch  us  moat.  ''The  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of 
it,  lago."  We  feel  the  utter  cruelty  of  Death,  till  wc  too  weep  in 
lympBthy^  aud  sigh  for  the  comniou  lot.  lu  couuectiou  with  a  book 
of  such  tender  domestic  inspiration,  it  seems  trivial  to  talk  of  literary 
workmanship,  yet  here  aj^aiu  comes  the  reward  of  sincerity,  and  the 
workmanship  is  as  perfect  as  possible.  Of  course,  there  are  mannerisms, 
as  in  all  good  work,  but  they  are  never  sufficient  to  distract  attention 
from  the  matter  to  the  manner  of  the  poems.  Here  are  some  exquisitely 
silDpIe  lines,  which  we  quote  for  their  brevity,  and  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  rest;  they  remind  us  of  William  Elake  : — 

"  Whene'er  there  comes  a  little  child, 
My  darling  comes  with  him  ; 
Whene'er  I  hear  a  birOie  wild 
Who  sin^  his  merry  whim. 
Mine  aiiigs  with  hiui  ; 
If  A  low  itnuo  of  moaic  saihi 
Amcmg  melodioui  bills  and  d^lei. 
When  a  whilo  lamb  or  kitten  leaps, 
Or  star,  or  vernal  flower  peei», 
WTien  raiul>ow  dews  are  pulsing  joy. 
Or  Bunny  waves,  or  leadetB  toy, 
Then  he  who  Bleepa 
Softly  wakes  within  my  heart ; 
With  a  kiu  from  him  1  itart ; 
He  lays  his  head  UfMin  my  breast, 
Tho'  I  may  not  ace  my  guest. 
Dear  botom-guest ! 
In  all  that's  ^nre  and  fair  and  good, 
I  feel  the  spnng-time  of  thy  blood, 
Hear  thy  whispered  acccnta  fiow 
To  lightvu  woe. 
Feel  them  blend. 
Although  I  fail  to  comprehend. 
And  if  one  woundeth  with  harsh  word, 
Or  deed  a  child,  or  bca^,  or  bird. 
It  leemB  to  strike  weak  laooconco 
Through  him,  who  hath  for  his  defence 
Thonder  of  th«  All-loving  Sire, 
And  mine,  to  whom  He  gave  the  fire. 

»Ir.  Noel  must  have  eased  his  heart  iu  writing  this  book,  and  so  far  it  has, 
doubtless,  been  a  blessing  to  hiiii ;  but  the  blessinj^  will  not  cease  there. 
Whenever  pure  love  and  sorrow  result  in  true  literature,  whenever  a  real 
book  IS  born,  there  is  cause  for  rejoicing;  and  a  **  Little  Child's  Monu- 
ment "  will  be  welcomed  and  loved  in  thousands  of  homes  where  little 
heavenly  strangers  are  missed,  and  where  sorrow  and  love  abide  and  wait 
in  the  holy  shadow  of  Death. 

A  really  capital,  albeit  higgledy-piggledy  volume  of  lyrics  is  the  one 
'entitled  "  Wet  Days,  by  a  Farmer  "  (C.  Kcgan  Paul  &  Co.).  It  is  just 
one  of  those  books  which  are  likely  to  escape  the  ordinary  reviewers,  and 
be  classed  contemptuously  under  the  head  of  "Recent  Verse;"  for  its 
author  is  more  than  ordinarily  modest,  and  scarcely  ventures  to  claim 
for  himself  the  honoured  name  of  poet.     Yet,  after  a  charming  preface. 
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a  sort  of  rustic  how  to  the  public,  he  starts  off  with  a  Ijric  the   lilt 
which  Burns  himself  would  hare  relished  ; — 

**  Tltroagh  all  the  changiug  Beosons 
My  pride  is  and  hoe  l^en 
To  keep  tbec  cool  when  auna  ftre  hot, 
And  warm  wbeu  Diglits  nre  keen  : 
Bend  dowu  to  make  tny  tnrdcn  minC] 

Or  lend  my  cloak  to  thee» 
In  Bummt-r  or  in  winter  : 
For  fio  t^huuld  it  be, 

*'  T  plougb  tlie  stiff  tough  follow, 

And  toil,  and  moil,  and  sow; 
You  peer  for  ucstt}  thro'  blackthorn  boughs. 

And  where  6rst  roses  blow. 
rU  do  the  work,  you  do  tbc  pity. 

Then  borne  at  eve  witb  me ; 
A  warm  band  in  a  cold  one  : 

For  10  should  it  be. 

"  111  mow  in  scorching  summer, 

Red  bot  througbont  the  day  ; 
And  you  sbaU  struw  the  swathea  about 

And  nestle  in  the  hay ; 
Or  prate  beside  tbe  prattling  brook, 

faring  my  crust  ^nth  me ; 
A  cool  cheek  by  a  hot  one  : 

And  80  should  it  be. 

"  My  8t«ady  strokes  in  autumn 

Shall  fell  the  rattling  grain, 
And  you  shall  tumble  down  the  sbocka, 

Nor  act  one  up  again. 
I'll  store  red  apples  Lke  your  cheeks, 

Aud  give  the  beat  to  thee. 
From  a  tired  baud  to  afresh  one: 

For  ao  ahonld  it  be. 

'*  In  winter,  when  the  threshing 

Is  tlnishcd  on  the  floor, 
And  all  work  done  that  I  could  do, 

And  wood  brougbt  home  to  store, 
I  poaa  from  Held,  and  bftrn,  nnd  fire, 

Sown,  stored,  and  lit  for  thee, 
Your  warm  band  in  my  cold  one  : 

And  so  may  it  be," 

Fresh  and  manly  are  the  poems  which  follow,  though  not  a  few  are 
avowedly  doggerel.  In  their  quaint  simplicity  and  their  truth  to  Nature 
they  recall  the  poetry  of  a  previous  generation,  rather  than  the  forced 
aud  feverish  produce  of  our  own.  "  Past  like  tnorning  beam  away  "  is, 
in  sentiment  and  music  alike^  worthy  of  Robert  Herrick.  "  No  Hope," 
in  its  sententious  sweetness,  recalls  Michael  Drayton.  And  though  th< 
style  is  avowedly  bucolic,  and  the  writer  comes  masking  as  a  plaW 
country  fellow,  there  is  no  mist»king  the  real  culture  that  underlie*  all 
these  rough  lays;  so  tbat,  if  our  poet  be  indeed  a  fanner,  Lc  is  a  fanner 
in  a  thousand.  We  have  said  that  Bums  would  have  relished  hia 
writings;  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  perhapR,  to  say  lha»  'Ki^vw/mM 
have  pleased  "Wordsworth. 

Another  book  about   the  country  is  "  The  Village 
mous  poem,   issued    by   a   Glasgow  piihlifhcr  (Jf»ir 
which   we   should   conceive,  from  internal  evide 
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same  pen  that  gave  us  "  Olrig  Grange  "  and  "  Borland  Hall."  It  is 
sot,  however,  equal  to  cither  of  those  excellent  books,  and  strikes  us  as 
rather  passing  below  the  line  which  separates  poetry  from  sliphod 
verse. 

Much  more  vigorous  and  much  more  characteristic  is  the  volume  of 
"  Ballads  and  Sonnets"  issued  by  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  who  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputation  in  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  "  Surfaceman/'  Mr.  Anderson  was  until  lately  a  labourer  on 
the  railway — literally,  a  surfaceman,  or  common  navvy.  Such  a  phenome- 
non as  he  presents  could  only  be  found  north  of  the  Tweed.  Not  only 
is  he  able  to  write  poems  in  the  purest  English  of  the  schools,  but  he  is 
BuflBciently  cultivated  to  read  French  and  German  with  facility,  and  to 
translate  from  both  languages  with  scholarly  skill.  This  is  the  third 
volume  he  has  given  to  tlje  world,  and  its  contents  are  as  noticeable 
for  worth  of  matter  as  for  excellence  of  manner.  "  Nottman  "  is  a 
powerful  ballad  of  the  popular  kind  ;  a  description  which  applies  also 
to  "  Blood  upon  the  Wheel ; "  and  most  of  the  sonnets  arc  really 
admirable.  A  few  of  the  pieces  seem  to  have  been  written  under  in- 
sufBcient  inspiration,  but  this  was  perhaps  inevitable. 

Any  notice  of  recent  poetry  would  be  inadequate  without  a  reference 
to  "The  Ode  of  Life,"  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.). 
The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  this  really  remarkable  effort — a  sort 
of  expansion  of  Wordsworth's  famous  Ode — is  that  it  is  rather  too  long 
for  its  ideas,  and  would  be  twice  as  effective  if  condensed  ;  but  it  pos- 
sesses powcrj  sweetness,  occasional  profundity,  and  unraistakablc  music. 
It  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  true  "  Ode/'  sweeping  the  reader 
along  as  the  ode  should  do,  and 

"Growing,  like  AtloB,  stronger  firom  its  \om\J* 
It  appears  to  us  to  bring  definite  proof  that  the  writer's  pretensions  have 
not  been  overstated. 

More  ambitious  in  form,  and  fuller  of  religious  and  philosophical 
suggestion,  is  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's  versification  of  the  story  of 
Biuldha,  entitled  "The  Light  of  Asia,  or  the  Great  Ucuuuciation" 
Triibner  &  Co.).  Mr.  Arnold  is,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  the  editor 
of  the  daily  newspaper  which  lays  claim  to  possessing  "the  largest 
circulation  in  the  world,"  and  that  a  gentleman  so  preoccupied 
should  find  time  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  one  of  the  most  difficult 
themes  that  ever  exercised  poetic  ingenuity,  is  surprising  enough. 
Even  more  strange,  however,  is  the  fact  that  he  quite  succeeds  in  escap- 
ing what  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  calling  the  taint  of  his  occupation, 
H  The  characteristics  of  the  dady  newspaper  are  certainly  not  originality, 
^f  or  sympathy  with  forloni  causes,  or  purity  of  literary  style.  It  is 
W  inevitable    that    journalism    should,   by    the    very   law   of  its    being, 

^H        be  perfunctory,  conventional,  showy,  and  ephemeral ;  following  the  whims 
^^^^^ of  the  hour,  and  np«'l»v  *cmu  i&aucs  of  the  age;  worshipping 

^^^^ki     :«S8  iu  all  A  i;  authority  in  all  fbnetions.     There 
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is,  nevertheless,  between  the  literature  of  every  niorniug  and  the  litera- 
ture of  Mr.  Arnold's  fine  poeui  a  whole  world  of  separation.  For  any 
man  to  have  written  "  The  Light  of  Asia"  wouhl  have  been  a  triumph ; 
for  Mr.  Arnold,  with  his  professional  distractions,  to  have  achieved  it,  is 
little  short  of  a  niiracle.  The  immortal  story  of  Giiatama  Buddha's 
earthly  pilgrimage  is  told  in  sonorous  blank  vcrsOj  somewhat  Tenny- 
soniaii  in  its  turns,  but  suIBcicntly  individual  in  quality,  and  it  is,  with 
skilful  art,  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Indian  Buddhist.  Thus  the 
|)oem  is  dramatic  in  essence  though  epic  in  form  ;  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  ease,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  i)owcr  with  which  the  local 
colour  is  worked  in  ;  so  that  as  we  read  we  aeem  to  feel  the  sultry  rays 
of  the  Indian  sun,  and  to  behold  the  wild  pageantry  of  that  Eastern  nature 
which,  as  Mr.  Buckle  pointed  out  long  ago,  almost  overpowers  and 
paralyzes  the  human  mind.     Take  a  picturesque  passage  : — 


*'Lo!  the  Dawn 

Sprang  with  Biiddli'a  Victory  !  lo  I  in  the  Eaat 
Fianietl  tlic  Hrat  firea  of  bcauteouB  day,  poured  forth 

Irajwry. 


Thruii^h  Heating  folds  of  Night'n  blnolc  dr 
Hieh  in  the  widening  bhir  the  hcnUd  Btar 


Faned  to  paler  silver  as  there  shot 

Brighter  and  brightcat  bars  of  roav  gleam 

Across  the  grvy.     Far  off  the  shadowy  hilla 

Saw  the  great  Sim,  before  the  world  was  *ware, 

Auddouncd  their  crownu  uf  crimnoii ;  tluwer  by  (lower 

Felt  the  wamt  breath  of  Morn  and  'uan  unfold 

Their  tender  lids.     Over  tbo  spangled  grass 

Swejit  the  Hwift  footsteps  of  the  hivcly  Light, 

Turning  tlic  tears  of  Night  to  joyous  gcma. 

Deckins  the  earth  with  radiance,  *bmidering 

The  ainlting  atorm-clouda  with  a  golden  fringe, 

Gildiu^  the  feathers  of  the  palms,  wbieh  waved 

Glad  salutAiioDs  ;  darting  beams  of  gold 

Into  the  glades  ;  t4>uubiiig  with  uiagie  waud 

The  stream  to  rippled  ruby  ;  in  the  brake 

Finding  the  mild  eyes  of  the  ontelupes 

And  saying  '  It  is  tlay  ;'  iu  nested  sleep 

Toiicbint;  tlie  small  headd  under  many  a  win^ 

And  whispering,  'ClnMren.  pr.iise  the  light  of  day  1' 

Whereat  tlicre  ]>ipe<i  anthems  of  all  tho  birds, 

The  Koil's  flutetl  song,  the  Bulbul's  fa}inn, 

Tho  'mornings  moTDing'  of  the  i)ainted  thrush, 

The  twitter  of  the  snubirds  starting  forth 

To  find  the  honey  ere  the  bees  be  out, 

The  grey  cri'w's  caw,  tlie  jiarrut's  scream,  the  strokes 

Of  the  gretu  hammersniitb.  the  mjTia'a  chirp, 

The  never-finished  love-t«lk  of  the  doves  : 

Yen  !  and  ho  holy  was  the  iutlucncc 

Of  that  high  Dawn  which  came  with  victory 

That,  far  and  near,  in  hoiue<«  of  men  there  spread 

An  unknown  peace.     The  slayer  hid  his  knife  : 

The  n)bher  laid  his  plunder  Iwick  ;  tho  shrofT 

Counted  full  tale  of  coins  ;  all  evil  hoarta 

Grew  gentle,  kind  heaits  gentler,  as  thebahu 

Of  that  divincst  Daybreak  lightened  Karth. 

Kings  at  fierce  war  tailed  truce  ;  the  sick  nxm  leaped 

Laughing  fr<'m  beds  uf  iiain  ;  the  ilyitig  smiU'd 

As  thoiigti  they  knew  thai  hapjiy  Mi-nt  was  »i>ruBg 

From  fountains  farther  tlmn  tlio  utmost  Kast; 

And  o'er  the  heart  of  sud  V;it"Vlh«rft. 

■Bitting  fcrloni  at  IViucc  Sidd&rthn's  bed. 

Came  audJen  bliss,  as  if  love  should  not  itoX 

Nor  eucb  vast  sorrow  mias  to  cud  in  joy. 

-So  glad  the  World  wu^thoogb  it  viM  not  whj— 
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^^^H^^  That  over  desoUle  wast«s  went  swoomofftoog* 

^^^H  Of  mirth,  tho  voice  of  bodtleas  Preto  and  Bhuta 

^^^H  ForeseeiDg  Baddh  ;  and  Devas  in  the  air 

^^^H  Cried  *  It  is  Fioislied^  nnished  !'  And  the  pricRtB 

^^^V  Stood  with  tho  wonderiu^  people  in  tlie  streets 

^  Watching  tho«e  golden  Bpleadonrs  flrwd  the  sky 

P  And  saying  '  There  hath  happed  some  mighty  thing.'  '* 

All  this,  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  almost  surcharged  with  recondite 
tneaning  and  local  allusion,  and  mightj  to  carping  critics,  appear  over- 
wrought ;  but  wc  know  better  than  to  carp  when  we  receive  from  any 
man  such  a  gifl  as  this  admirable  poem.  Great  as  is  Its  learning,  it  does 
not  overpower  or  repel  us  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  adds  to  the  quaint  and 
mystical  charm  of  the  object,  certainly  one  of  the  grandest  which  ever 
attracted  the  human  mind.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Arnold  c:cpresses  the 
modest  hope  that  "  the  time  may  come  when  this  book  and  my  '  In- 
dian Song  of  Songs '  will  preserve  the  memory  of  one  who  loved  India 
and  the  Indian  peoples."  On  that  score  he  need  have  little  fear.  The 
popularity  of  "The  Light  of  ^Vsia  "  is,  we  believe,  already  very  great 
in  America,  where  the  interest  in  Buddhism  and  Eastern  religion 
generally  has  been  one  result  of  the  now  almost  forgotten  transcen- 
dental influence;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  its 
popularity  will  extend  at  home.  If  this  be  so,  as  we  anticipate,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  our  American  cousins,  more  appre- 
hensive in  certain  directions  than  ourselves,  have  taught  us  how  to  honour 
our  own  prophets  and  to  crown  our  own  poets. 

Not  that,  here  in  England,  we  altogether  fail  to  do  homage  to  men 
and  works  of  genius,  but  it  is  only  to  the  rare  exceptions,  who  happen 
to  be  most  in  accord  with  the  general  way  of  thinking — who,  in 
other  words,  as  certain  critics  put  it,  "express  the  tendencies  of 
the  time."  As  we  write  we  are  reminded  of  wliat  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  popular  poem  of  the  Victorian  period^  "In  Memoriam,"  It 
comes  to  us  now  in  a  dainty  white  covering  of  rellum,  and  exquisitely 
printed  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &Co.);  and  the  form  is  an  indication  that  its 
popularity  has  not  waned.  As  we  turn  over  its  dainty  leaves,  we 
are  reminded  that  its  history  has  a  curious  literary  parallel. 

In  the  year  1733  that  distinguished  and  prosperous  poet,  Mr.  Alex- 
^^  andcr  Pope,  wonder  of  his  age,  and  envy  of  hia  contemporaries,  published 
^B  anonymously  the  first  epistle  of  his  "  Essay  on  Man  ;"  the  second  and 
^^  third  epistles  followed    in    rapid  succession  ;  and  finally,  twelve  months 

I  afterwards,  the  fourth  was  published,  with  the  poet's  narae.      Pope  had 

I  from  the  first  been  suspected  of  the  authorship  of  this  truly  representative 

^^^^Land  "  moral ''  poem,  which  for  ever  afterwards  was  to  bear  his  super- 
^^^^ncription.  The  fame  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man" — which,  as  everybody 
^^r  knows.  WAS  a  sort  of  poetical  adumbration  (and  penxrsion)  of  the 
^1  views  of  Boliugbrokc — was  wide-spread  and  instantaneous.      Transla- 

^i  tions  appeared  in  all  languages,  and   disquisitions,  in  which   the  poet's 

^H  Tiews  were  advocated  or  rAm^*»«^  Tere  numerous  in  our  own.  Certainly 
^^m       no  poem  could  its  period,  or  represent  better   tie 
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elegant  fatalism  of  that  literary  atid  philosophical  group  of  which  Poj 
was   the  mouthpiece   and  ornament.     Rather   more    than   a    huudi 
years   after  the   publicntion   of  the  "  Essay  on  ^lan/'  appeared, 
anonymously,  "  Iq  Jlemoriani."     Tlic   success   of  this  fine   poem  wi 
also  instantaneous.     The  work  was  at  once  accepted  aa  typical,  and 
representing  the  finest   tendencies  of  the   time.     More  than   that, 
became  at  once  a  text-book  and  a  cardiphonia.     It  was  just  philosophic 
enough  to  suit  all  poetic  needs,  and  just  poetic  enough  to  please  practic 
philosophers.     Its    power   of   supplying  apt    and   memorable  passage 
at  least  equalled  that  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man/^     Our  great-grandfathers^ 
with  faltering  voices,  could  proclaim  in  measured  cadence  the  wonders 
of  that  Deity — 

"  Who  scca  with  eqnal  oyc,  u  Ood  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  full, 
Atoms  or  syatcms  into  ruin  burleil, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world" — 

and  could  add,  not  without  solemnity — 

"  Kdow  thou  tfayRelf,  prosntne  not  God  to  scan  ; 
The  projier  study  of  mnnkind  is  Man." 

We,  no  less  fortunate^  conUl  speak  gently  of  a  God — 

"  That  God,  which  ever  Uvea  and  loves, 
One  Codf  one  law,  otic  olcmeut, 

And  one  far  olT divine eveut, 
To  which  the  whole  creotiou  moves." 

and  could  add,  with  a  touch   of  tenderness   unknown  to  our  grand* 

fathers,  that — 

"  Merit  lives  from  maa  to  man, 
And  not  from,  man,  0  Lord,  to  thoe." 

But  in  cither  case  the  fountain  of  quotation  was  a  poem  representative, 
to  use  the  cant  expression,  of  '^  the  best  culture  of  the  time,"  and  of 
the  time's  most  typical  poet. 

Doubtless  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  there  were  dissentient  voices, 
voices  of  a  minority,  which  rejected  Mr.  Pope's  elegant  fatalism.  And 
in  good  truth  the  ''  Essay  on  Man"  is  not  much  more  stimulating 
than  a  page  of  the  renowned  Bolingbroke  himself.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  pcriodj  nevertheless^  it  was  simply  sublime,  and  was 
accepted  by  its  generation  with  a  faith  as  implicit  as  that  which  the 
immortal  "  poor  ladiau,"  in  its  own  pages,  gave  to  his  God.  Its  very 
defects  hastened  this  happy  consuuimatiou.  Delightful  beyond  measure 
were  its  endless  twists  and  turns  of  a  tautological  yet  pliant  metre ; 
cxfjaisite  were  its  placid  truisms,  its  fine  platitudes,  its  fluent  consecra- 
tion of  the  popular  sentiment.  The  age  was  one  of  moral  essays^  and 
this  was  a  moral  essay  without  au  equal.  Compared  with  the  "Essay 
on  Man,"  and  judged  by  the  standard  of  a  later  period,  "  In  Memo- 
nam"  is,  it  is  trite  to  say,  from  every  point  of  view,  vastly  superior; 
indcedj  it  is  difHcult  to  conceive  a  period  when  its  finest  passages  will  fail, 
as  Pope's  finest  passages  now  fail,  to  awakcu  enthusiasm.  As  a  piece  of 
workmanship  it  is  singularly  beautiful — ^almost  too  bcautifulj  in  a  certain 
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;,  to  be  quite  satisfying  as  an  intellectual  stimulus.  In  the  pro- 
idiij  of  its  philosophical  insight  and  the  magnificence  of  its  poetical 
images,  moreorer,  it  is  as  far  above  ^fr.  Pope  at  his  best,  as  Pope 
himself  was  above  the  herd  he  ridiculed  in  the  "  Dunciad."  To  say  so 
mach,  indeedjis  only  to  say  that  it  is  the  peculiar  outcome  of  a  genera- 
tion which  was  saturated  in  its  youth  with  the  sublime  mysticism  of 
Coleridge  and  Shelley,  and  which,  a  little  later  on,  stood  wondering 
at  the  "  fairy  tales  of  Science."  But  with  all  this,  and  despite  the 
charm  of  an  incomparable  lyric  light,  is  it  not,  if  we  only  had  the 
courage  to  say  it,  too  fine  a  piece  of  work  to  answer  our  present  specu- 
lative needs?  Is  its  grief,  to-day,  sutEcicntly  moving  grief?  Is  its 
speculation^  to-day,  sufficiently  kindling  speculation  ? 

The  penalty  of  such  perfection    as   is  easily  distinguishable  in  such 

"•Hdely  differing  poems  as  the  "  Essay  on  Man"   and  "  In  Memoriam" 

**  the  penalty  which    attends   typical  literary  products  of  all  kinds ;  for 

It    need  scarcely   be  added  that  it  is  not  in  acquiescent  or  explanatory 

'^iooda,  however  representative  of  "  the  best  culture  of  the  time,"  that 

^Yieat  poetical  creations  are  developed.     If  Mr.  Tennyson  were  only  the 

l^lilosopher   of   "  In  Memoriam,"  there  would  be  some  danger   of  his 

^Itaring  the  fate  of  Pope.       But  being  what  he  is,  one  of  the  loveliest 

^^ngers  .  of  this  time  and  of  all  time,  and    an  uni([ue  craftsman  whose 

^gn  manual  is  sufficient  to  consecrate  almost  any  piece  of  workj  he  need 

%iot  fear  the  results  of  a  criticism  which  must  sooner  or  later  leave   him 

dmong  the  lyrical  and  perfecting,  instead  of  among  the  philosophical  and 

crreativc   singers.      "What    the  divine  group  which  preceded  him  left  ill- 

^ipressed,  half-espressed,  or  only  hinted,  he  has  turned  into  miracles  of 

anasicaJ  speech.     Ideas  which  the  world  pass  by  in  the  pages  of  Words- 

■^orth  and  Shelley  it  has  hailed  with  idolatry  in  the  Laureate's  stately 

setting.     Trutlis   which  science  carelessly  and  clumsily  revealed,  have 

Ijeen  turned  by  him  into  those  jewels^  five  words  long, 

»"  Which  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  ever." 

He  differs^  moreoverj  from  Pope  in  this,  that  he  is  jirimarily  and  car- 
dinally a  poet  of  a  poetical  era — not,  strictly  speaking,  the  poetical  oracle 
of  an  era  of  essays  and  essayists. 

A  number  of  other  works  lie  before  us,  but  any  notice  of  them 
nraflt  be  postponed.  Even  such  books  of  the  past  year  as  we  have 
selected  for  a  brief  review  sufficiently  justify  the  drift  of  our  opening 
remarks^  that  works  of  serious  importance  are  yearly  diminishing  in 
number.  Some  of  them,  however  admirable  in  themselves,  are  in 
reality  only  repruits  or  elaborations  of  maj^ziue  articles.  Others  arc 
excellent^  but  avowedly  elementary.  AVith  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia,"  the  poetry  of  the  past  year  has  nat  been 
ambitious  or  important  in  character,  however  effective  it  may  have  been 
in  reafult.  Of  the  fiction  we  need  scarcely  speak,  except  to  give  a  word 
of  praise  to  Mr.  Francillou's   exquisitely  wrought  "  Queen   Coplictua" 
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(Chatto  &  Windus),  and  a  word  of  ceasure — for  uumiti^ated  and 
wholesale  plagiarism — to  Mr.  Meredith's  "  Tragic  Comedians'*  (Chap- 
maa  &  Hall).  Nor  should  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  last  novel  be  for- 
gotten; it  is  bright  and  winsome,  like  all  that  comes  from  his  j>cn, 
except,  alas  !  when  he  is  turning  newspaper  articles  into  history.  We 
had  purposed  to  devote  some  space  to  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Todhunter*». 
"  Study  of  Shelley"  (C.  Kegau  Paul  &  Co.),  which,  though  pitched  in  the 
fashionable  and  uncritical  key  of  Shelley- worship,  is  full  of  most 
admirable  writing  and  of  fine  literary  suggestiou — is,  in  fact,  worthy  of 
one  who  is  himself  known  as  a  writer  of  scholarly  verse.  Last,  not 
least,  wc  had  wished  to  treat  in  detail  the  admirable  scries  of  works 
issued  by  Mr.  Richard  Jeffries,  author  of  **  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home ;" 
for  we  are  not  sure  but  tliat  we  regard  them  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
original  literary  product  of  the  year.  One  of  them,  a  story,  "  Greene 
Feme  Farm"  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  is  quite  unmatched  for  its  delicately 
beautiful  treatment  of  the  slightest  and  must  commonplace  materials. 
But  all  the  writings  of  this  "  minute"  country  philosopher  are  remark- 
able for  fine  observation  and  exquisite  sympathy  with  Nature.  If  they 
have  a  fault,  they  arc  occasionally  too  microscopic ;  but,  taken  all  in  all, 
they  are  phenomenal,  containing  originality  enough  to  set  up  half  a 
dozen  novelists  of  the  realistic  school,  and  as  many  pastoral  poets. 


To  (ht  EdiUfT  of  The  Contxmtorabv  Rxview. 


Sib, 


5th  January,  1881. 


The  author  of  **Germ&a  Homo-Life"  has  coDtribittotl  lo  yonr  isauo  of  tliit 
nu  article,    **Tlie  Jews  in  Gtirtnany,'*  in  which  1  read  with   surprise,  p.  44,  that  &  "Jewii 
youth  kittily  shot  an  uflicer  whose  rirmArks  dibitlcAeed  him ! "    It  la  a  pity,  indeed,  that  in  tfa4 


preaeat  >tate  uf  public  feeling  in  (^uminDy  foel  should  be  added  to  the  Hre  by  niisrcpreseol 
tioDB,  of  which  the  one  referred  to  is  a  sample.  Let  roc  give  you  tlio  proiicr  vonion,  a 
appeal  to  your  houcity  to  make  it  known  to  your  reiulers.     The  state  of  the  case  is 


followa  : — A  Mr.  GohUchmidt,  holding  a  legn.1  &pi>ointment  as  **  RofcrendariiiB," 
qualifying,  after  having  gone  through  his  year  of  service,  for  the  dcfpxe  of  officer  in  tl 
Landwehr,  when  he  waa  inaultetl  on  account  of  his  race  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  3*^nd  Rec 
of  the  Line.  Goldscbmidt  submitted,  as  be  oould  not  help  doing  otherwise — being  a  sul 
prdiuate— but,  when  be  had  retaken  hia  ])OHition  in  civil  life,  he  colloil  ont  t)io  officer  vbl 
had  insulted  him  ;  the  court  of  honour,  to  whom  all  such  coses  muAt  be  submitted,  decide 
that  the  duel  was  to  take  place  j  it  did  take  place  in  due  fora,  aad  the  "  Jemsfa  youth' 
killed  hisadvcnory. 

1  have  the  honour  to  mnain,  Sir, 

Votu  oUvd^ 


THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE. 


VIT 


as  THE  MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  MAN,  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  UGHT 
OF  THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE  {continutd). 


IT  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  farther  iu  this  branch  of  our  inquiry, 
to    retrace   for   a    Little  the  path  wc  have  hecu  following,  and  to 
identify  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  sense  of  obligation  considered 
in  itself — that  is  to  say,  considered  apart  from  the  particular  actions  to 
which  it  is  attached — is  a  simple  and  elementary  conception  of  the  mind, 
insomuch  that  iu  every  attempt  to  analyze  it^  or  to  explain  it^  origin 
and  growth,  this  absurdity  can  always  be  detected, — that  the  analysis  or 
explanation  universally  assumes  tlie  previous  existence  of  that  very  con- 
ception for  which  it  professes  to  account. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen  that,  just  as  Reason,  or  the  logical 
faculty,  begins  its  work  with  the  direct  perception  of  some  simple  and 
elementary  truths,  of  which  no  other  account  can  be  given  than  that 
they  are  intuitively  perceived,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  what  is 
called  "  self-evident,"  so  in  like  manner  the  Moral  Sense  begins  its 
work  with  certain  elementary  perceptions  aud  feelings  in  respect  to 
conduct,  which  arise  out  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  come  instinc- 
tively to  all  men.  The  earliest  of  these  feelings  is  the  obligation  of 
obedience  to  that  first  Authority  the  rightfulness  of  which  over  us  is 
uot  a  question  but  a  fact.  The  next  of  these  feelings  is  the  obligation  of 
acting  towanls  other  men  as  we  know  we  should  like  them  to  act  towards 
QurvelTes.  The  first  of  these  feelings  of  obligation  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  fact  that  all  men  are  born  helpless,  absolutely 
dependent,  and  subject  to  i'areuts.  Tlje  second  of  these  feelings  of 
tion  is  similarly  founded  ou  our  conscious  community  of  nature 
and  ou  the  consequent  universal  applicability  to  them 
of  good  and  evil. 

lirivp  sren  that  this  association  of  the  higher 
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powers  of  Man  with  rudiiuentary^  data  which  are  supplied  by  the  facts 
of  Nature,  is  in  perfect  harmonywith  that  condition  of  things  which  pre- 
vails throughout  Creation, — the  condition,  namely,  that  every  creature  is 
provided  from  the  first  with  just  so  much  of  instinct  and  of  impulse  as 
is  requisite  to  propel  and  guide  it  in  the  kind  and  to  the  measure  of 
development  of  which  its  organism  is  susceptible,  leading  it  with  unfail- 
ing regularity  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  its  own  being,  and  to  the 
successful  discharge  of  the  functions  assigned  to  it  in  the  world. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  only  really  exceptional  fact 
connected  with  Man  is — not  that  he  has  faculties  of  a  much  higher  kind 
than  other  creatures,  nor  that  these  faculties  are  susceptible  of  a  corre- 
sponding kind  aud  measure  of  development — but  that  in  Man  alone  this 
development  has  a  persistent  tendency  to  take  a  wrong  direction,  leading 
not  towards,  but  away  from,  the  perfecting  of  his  powers. 

In  the  last  place,  we  have  seen  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  tendency,  a  very  large  portion  of  Mankind,  embraciog 
almost  all  the  savage  races,  and  large  numbers  of  men  among  the  most 
civilized  communities,  arc  a  prey  to  habits,  practices,  and  dispositions 
which  arc  monstrous  aud  uunatural — one  test  of  this  unnatural  rharactcr 
being  that  nothing  analogous  is  to  be  found  among  the  lower  animals 
iu  those  spheres  of  impulse  and  of  action  in  wliieh  they  have  a  common 
nature  with  our  own  ;  and  another  test  being  tliat  these  practices,  habits, 
aud  dispositions  are  always  directly  injurious  aud  often  even  fatal  to  the 
race.  Forbidden  thus  and  denounced  by  the  highest  of  all  authorities, 
which  is  the  authority  of  Natural  Law,  these  habits  and  practices  stand 
before  us  as  unquestionable  exceptions  to  the  unity  of  Nature,  and  as 
conspicuous  violations  of  the  general  harmony  of  Creation. 

When,  however,  we  have  come  to  see  that  such  is  really  the  character 
of  these  results,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  witli  tlic  mere  recognition  of 
their  existence  as  a  fact.  We  seek  an  explanation  and  a  cause.  Wc 
seek  for  this,  moreover,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  wo 
seek  for  an  explanation  and  a  cause  of  those  facts  which  have  the  oppo- 
site chai*acter  of  being  according  to  law  and  in  harmony  with  the 
analogies  of  Nature. 

With  facts  of  this  last  kind,  when  wc  have  found  the  place  into  which 
they  fit  in  the  order  of  things,  we  can  and  we  do  rest  satisfied  as  facts 
which  are  really  ultimate — that  is  to  say,  as  facts  for  which  no  other 
explanation  is  required  than  that  they  are  part  of  the  Order  of  Nature, 
and  arc  due  to  that  one  great  cause,  or  to  that  combinatiou  of  causes, 
from  which  the  whole  harmony  and  unity  of  Nature  is  derived.  But 
when  we  are  dealing  with  facts  which  cannot  be  brought  within  this 
category, — which  cannot  be  referred  to  this  Order,  but  which  are,  on  the 
contrary,  an  erident  departure  from  it, — then  we  must  feel  that  these 
facts  require  an  explanation  and  a  cause  as  special  and  exceptional  as  the 
results  themselves. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  theory  iu  respect  to  those  mysterious  aberrations 
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of  human  cbaracter,  which,  although  widely  prevalent,can  only  be  accepted 
08  an  explanation  by  those  who  fail  to  see  in  what  the  real  difficnlty 
ponsists.  That  theory  is,  that  the  vieioiis  and  destructive  habits  and 
tendencies  prevailing  among  men,  arc  not  aberrant  phenomena  at  all,  but 
are  original  conditions  of  our  nature, — that  the  very  worst  of  them  have 
been  primitive  and  universal,  so  that  the  lowest  forms  of  savage  life  arc 
the  nearest  representatives  of  the  primordial  condition  of  the  race. 

Nowj  assuming  for  the  present  that  this  were  true,  it  would  follow 
that  the  anomaly  and  exception  which  Man  prescuts  among  the  unities 
of  Nature  is  much  more  riolent  and  more  profound  than  on  any 
otlicr  supposition.  For  it  would  represent  the  contrast  between  his 
instincts  and  those  of  the  lower  animals  as  greatest  and  widest  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  first  appeared  among  the  creatures  which, 
in  respect  to  these  instincts,  are  so  superior  to  himself  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  argument  applies  equally  to  every  conceivable 
theory  or  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  Man.  It  is  equally  true  whether  he 
was  a  special  creation,  or  aTi  unusual  birth,  or  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  unusual  births  each  marked  by  some  new  accession  to  the  aggregate 
of  faculties  which  distinguish  him  from  the  lower  animals.  As  regards 
the  anomaly  he  presents,  it  matters  not  which  of  these  theories  of  his 
origin  be  held.  If  his  birth,  or  his  creation,  or  his  development,  what- 
ever  its  methods  may  have  been,  took  place  after  the  analogy  of  the  lower 
animal>t,  then,  along  with  hia  higher  powers  of  mind,  there  would  have 
been  corrcHpondiu^  instincts  associated  with  them  to  guide  and  direct 
those  powers  in  their  proper  use.  It  is  in  this  essential  condition  of  all 
created  things  that  Man,  especially  in  his  savage  state,  presents  au 
absolute  contrast  with  the  brutes.  It  is  no  explanation,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  insuperable  increase  of  the  difficulty,  to  suppose  that  this 
contrast  was  widest  and  most  absolute  when  Mao  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  world.  It  would  be  to  assume  that,  for  a  most 
special  and  most  exceptional  result,  there  was  no  special  or  exceptional 
cause.  If  Man  was,  indeed,  born  with  an  innate  propensity  to  maltreat 
his  women,  to  murder  his  children,  to  kill  and  eat  his  fellow,  to  turn  the 
physical  functions  of  his  nature  into  uses  which  are  destructive  to  his 
ntce^  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  literally  true  that 

*'  Dragons  of  tlic  prime, 
Tb«t  tare  each  other  in  their  alinm, 
Were  mellow muaio  matchcil  with  him.'' 

It  would  be  true,  because  there  were  no  Dragons  of  the  primc^  even 
as  there  are  no  reptiles  of  the  present  age — there  is  no  creature,  how- 
ever terrible  or  loathsome  its  aspect  may  be  to  us,  among  all  the 
myriads  of  created  things — which  docs  not  pass  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  development  with  perfect  accuracy  to  the  end,  or  which,  having 
reached  that  end,  fails  to  exhibit  a  corresponding  harmony  between  its 
propeBsities  and  its  powers,  or  between  both  of  these  and  the  fanctions 
ft  ha«  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  Creation.      So   abeolnte  and   so 
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perfect   is  this  harmony^  that  men  have  dreamed   that  somchowr  it  ii 
aelf-causedj  the  need  and  the  requirement  of  a  given  function  producing 
its  appropriate  organ,  and  the  organ  again  reacting  on  the  requirement 
and  the  need.     Whatever  may  be  the  confusion  of  thought  involved  in 
this  jdca,  it  is  at  least  an  emphatic  testimony  to  t!ie  fact  of  an  order  and 
an  adjustment  of  the   most  perfect  kind  prevailing  in  the  work  of  what 
is  called  Evolution,  and   suggesting   some  cause  which  is  of  ncccssaiy 
and   universal    operation.      The   nearer   therefore   we    may  suppose  the 
origin  of  Man  may  have  been  to  the  origin  of  the  brutes,  the  nearer 
also  would  his  condition  have  been  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  law  which  is 
of  universal  application  among  them.      Under  the  fulfilment  of  that  law 
the  higher  gifts  and  powers  with  which  Man  is  endowed  would  havcnia 
smoothly  their  appointed  course,  would  have  unfolded  as  a  bud  unfolds 
to  flower, — as  a  flower   ripens  into  fruit, — and   would   have  presented 
resulta  absolutcty  different  from  those  wliich  are  actually  presented  cither 
hj  the  savage  or  by  what  is  called  the  civilized  condition  of  Mankind. 
And   here  it  may  be  well  to  define,  as  clearly  as  we  can,  what  wc 
mean  by  civilization,  because  the  word  is  very  loosely  iiscd,  and  because 
the  conceptions  it  involves  arc   necessarily    complex.       Usually  it  ia 
associated  in  our  minds  with  all  that  is  highest  in  the  social,  moral,  and 
political  condition  of  the  Christian  nations  as  represented  in  our  ovn 
country  and  in  our  own  time.     Thus,  for  example,  respect  for  human 
life,  And  tenderness  towards  every  form  of  human  suffering,  is    one  oC 
the  most  marked  features  of  the  best  modern  culture.     But  we  knov 
-that  this  sentiment,  and    many  others  which  are  related  to  it,   were 
comparatively  feeble  in  the  ease  of  other  societies  which,  nercrthelesij 
we  acknowledge  to  have  been  very  highly  civilized.     We  must,  there- 
fore, attach   some   more  definite  and  restricted  meaning  to   the   wordi 
and  we  must  agree  to  understand  hy  civilization  only  those  characteristic 
conditions  which  have  been  common  to  all  peoples  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  recognize  as  among  the  governing  nations  of  the  world. 
And  when  we  come  to  consider  what  these  characteristics  are,  we  6nd 
that  though  complex,  they  are  yet  capable  of  being  brought  within  a 
tolerably  clear  and  simple  definition.     The  Latin  word  «n>,  from  which 
our  word  civilization  comes,  still  represents  the  fundamental  conception 
which  is  involved.     The  citizen  of  an  imperial  City, — the  subject  of  an 
imperial  Ruler,— the  member  of  a  great  State, — this  was  the  condition 
which  constituted  the  Roman  idea  of  the  rank  and  status  of  civilization. 
No  doubt  many  things  are  involved  in  this  condition,  and  many  other 
things  have  come  to  be  associated  with  it.      But  the  essential  elements 
of  the  civilized  condition,  as  thus  defined  or  understood,  can  readily  be 
separated  from  others  which  are  not  essential.     An  extended  knowledge 
of  the  usefid  arts,  and  the  possession  of  such  a  settled   system  of  law 
and  government  as  enables  men  to  live  in  great   political  communitieSi 
these  are  the  essential  features  of  what  we  understand  by  civilization. 
Other   characteristics  may  eo-exist   with   these,  but   nothing  more   is 
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neccflsarily  involved  in  n  ]>ropcr  understaudiugj  or  evea  in  the  iisual 
application  of  the  word.  1q  particular,  we  cannot  affirm  that  a  civilized 
condition  involves  necessarily  any  of  the  higher  moral  elements  of 
character.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  great  State,  nor  even  any  great 
City,  can  have  been  founded  and  budc  up  without  courage  and  patriotism. 
Accordingly  these  were  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  virtues  of  antiquity. 
But  these  arc  by  no  means  confined  to  civilized  men,  and  are,  indeed, 
often  conspicuous  iu  the  savage  and  in  the  barbarian.  Courage,  in  at 
least  its  lower  forms,  is  oue  of  the  commonest  of  all  qualities  j  and 
jiatriotisni,  under  the  like  limitation,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  an 
universal  passion.  It  is  iu  itself  simply  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
social  instinct,  commou  to  Man  and  to  many  of  the  lower  animals — that 
iostinct  Avhich  leads  us  to  identify  our  own  passions  and  our  own 
sympathies  with  any  brotherhood  to  which  wc  may  belong, — whatever 
the  associating  tic  of  that  brotherhood  may  be, — whether  it  bo  morally 
good,  bad,  or  indiflcrcut.  Like  every  other  instinct,  it  rises  in  its 
moral  character  iu  proportion  as  it  is  guided  by  reason  and  by  conscience, 
and  in  proportion  as,  through  these,  it  becomes  identified  with  duty  and 
with  sclf-dcvotiun.  ]$ut  the  idea  of  civilization  is  iu  itself  separate 
from  the  idea  of  virtue.  Men  of  great  refinement  of  manners  may  be, 
and  often  arc,  exceedingly  corrupt.  And  what  is  true  of  individuals  is 
true  of  communities,  llic  highest  civilizations  of  the  heathen  world 
were  marked  by  a  very  low  code  of  morals,  and  by  a  practice  eveu  lower 
than  their  code.  But  the  iutellcct  was  thoroughly  cultivated.  Know- 
ledge of-  the  useful  arts,  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  elaborate  systems 
both  of  civil  polity  and  of  military  orgauizatiou,  combined  to  niakCj 
first  Greek,  and  then  Roinao,  civilization,  ia  such  matters  the  basis  of 
our  own. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  uecessary  to  oonsider  for  a  moment  these  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  what  we  mean  by  civilization,  to  see  that  it  is  a 
conception  altogether  iucongruous  with  any  possible  idea  we  can  form 
of  ll»c  condition  of  our  first  parents,  or,  indeed,  of  their  oflspriug  for  mauy 
generations.  An  extended  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  is  of  necessity 
the  rcKult  of  accumulation.  Highly  Organized  systems  of  polity  were 
both  needless  and  impossible  before  settled  and  populous  communities 
had  arisen.  Government  was  a  simple  matter  when  the  "  world's  gray 
fathers"  exercised  over  their  own  children  the  (irst  and  the  most  indis- 
putable of  all  authorities. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  words  which  arc  habitually  used  to 
indicate  the  condition  opposite  to  that  of  civilization  are  words  both  of 
which  have  come  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  ignorance  of  the 
useful  arts,  or  a  merely  rudimentary  state  of  law  and  government. 
Those  two  words  are  barbarism  and  savagery.  Each  of  these  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  special  vices  of  character  and  of  habit, 
such  as  cruelty  and  ferocity.  But  'Miarbarian,''  iu  the  classical  language 
from  which  it  camj  to  us,  had  no  such  meaning.     It  was  applied  indis- 
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criminately  by  the  Greeks  to  all  natious,  aud  to  all  conditions  of  society 
other  thau  their  own,  aud  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  fault  or  failure 
other  thau  that  of  not  belonging  to  the  race,  and  uot  partaking  of  the 
culture  which  was  tlicn,  in  many  respects  at  leasts  the  highest  in  the 
world.  St.  Paul  refers  to  all  men  who  spoke  in  any  tongue  unknown 
to  the  Christian  communities  as  men  who  were  '^  to  them  barbarians." 
But  he  did  not  associate  this  term  with  any  moral  faults,  such  as 
violence  or  ferocity ;  on  tlie  contrary,  in  his  narrative  of  his  shipwreck 
on  the  coast  of  Malta,  he  calb  tlie  natives  of  that  island  '*  barbarous 
people"  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  he  tells  us  of  their  kindness  and 
hospitality.  This  simple  and  purely  negative  meaning  of  the  word 
barbarian  has  been  lost  to  us,  and  it  has  become  inseparably  associated 
with  characteristics  which  are  indeed  common  among  uucivilkcd  nations^ 
but  are  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  The  epithet  **^savage,"  of  course, 
still  more  distinctly  means  something  quite  different  from  rude,  or 
primitive,  or  uncultivated.  The  clement  of  cruelty  or  of  ferocity  is 
invariably  present  to  the  mind  when  wc  speak  of  savagery,  allhough 
there  are  some  races — as,  for  example,  the  Eskimo — who  are  totally 
uncivilized,  but  who,  in  this  sense,  arc  by  no  means  savage. 

And  this  may  well  remind  ua  that;  as  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
define  to  ourselves  the  condition  which  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
word  civilization,  so  it  is  not  less  essential  to  define  and  limit  the  times 
to  which  we  are  to  apply  the  word  primeval.  For  this  word  also  is 
habitually  used  with  eveu  greater  laxity  of  meaning.  It  is  often  employed 
as  synonymous  with  primitive,  and  this  again  is  applied  not  only  to  all 
times  which  are  pre-historic,  but  to  all  conditions  even  in  our  own  age 
which  are  rude  or  savage.  •  There  is  an  assumption  that,  the  farther 
we  go  back  in  time,  there  was  not  only  less  aud  less  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  useful  arts, — not  only  simpler  and  simpler  systems  of  life 
and  polity, — but  also  that  there  were  deeper  and  deeper  depths  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  modern  savage.  We  have,  however,  only 
to  consider  what  some  of  these  characteristics  are,  to  be  convinced  that 
although  they  may  have  ai'iscn  in  early  times,  they  cannot  possibly  have 
existed  in  the  times  which  were  the  earliest  of  all.  Things  may  have  been 
done,  and  habits  may  have  prevailed,  when  the  multiplication  and 
dispersion  of  Mankind  had  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent,  which 
cannot  possibly  have  been  done,  and  which  cannot  possibly  have  pre- 
vailed when  as  yet  there  was  only  a  single  pair  of  beings  **  worthy  to  be 
called"  man  and  woman,  nor  even  when  as  yet  all  the  children  of  that 
pair  knew  themselves  to  be  of  one  family  and  blood.  The  word  primeval 
ought,  if  it  is  to  have  any  definite  meaning  at  all,  to  be  contiucd  to  this 
earliest  time  alone.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  on  the 
supposition  that  the  condition  of  primeval  man  approximated  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  animals,  that  condition  could  not  have  been  nearer  to, 
but  must,  on  the  contrar)',  have  been  very  much  farther  removed  from, 
the  condition  of  the  modern  savage.     If,  for  example,  there  ever  waa  a 
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tune  when  there  existed  on  oac  spot  of  earth,  or  even  on  more  spots 
than  oue^  &  sLugle  pair  of  human  beings^  it  i^  impossible  that  thej 
should  have  murdered  their  offspring,  or  that  they  should  have  killed 
and  eaten  each  other.  Accordingly  it  is  admitted  that  cannibalism  and 
infanticide,  two  of  the  commonest  practices  of  savage  and  of  barbarous 
life,  cannot  have  been  primeval.  But  this  is  a  couclusiou  of  immense 
significance.  It  hints  to  as,  if  it  does  no  more,  that  what  is  true  of 
one  savage  practice  may  possibly  be  true  of  others.  It  breaks  down 
the  presumption  that  whatever  is  most  savage  is  therefore  probably  the 
moat  ancient.  And  then^  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  this  idea,  from 
being  vague  and  general,  rises  into  suggeatious  which  arc  definite  and 
specific.  On  the  great  fundamental  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
couclusious  not  less  important  thau  those  respecting  cannibalism  and 
infanticide  are  forced  upon  our  conviction.  We  have  seen  that  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  female  sex  is  almost  universal  amoug  savages^ 
and  that  it  is  entirely  unknown  among  the  lower  animals.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  imjirobable  and  unnatural  to  suppose  that  tliis  habit  can 
have  been  primeval.  But  the  same  considerations  carry  us  a  great  deal 
farther.  They  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  later  origin  of  other 
habits  and  customs  which  are  not  confined  to  the  savage  state,  but  have 
prevailed,  and  do  now  prevail,  among  nations  comparatively  civilized. 
There  can  have  been  no  polygamy  when  as  yet  there  was  only  a  single 
pair,  or  when  there  were  several  single  pairs  widely  separated  from  each 
otiier.  The  presumption,  if  not  the  certainty,  therefore  is,  that  primeval 
Man  must  have  been  monogamous.  It  is  a  presumption  supported  by 
the  general  equality  of  the  sexes  in  respect  to  the  numbers  born,  with 
only  just  such  an  excesa  of  the  male  sex  as  tends  to  maintain  that  equality 
against  the  greater  risks  to  life  arising  out  of  manly  pursuits  and  duties. 
Thus  the  facts  of  Nature  point  to  polygamy  as  in  all  probability  a 
departure  from  tJie  habits  of  primeval  times.  Like  considerations  set 
aside,  as  in  a  still  higher  degree  unnatural  and  improbable,  the  primeval 
rank  of  other  customs  of  which  the  historians  of  human  culture  tell  us, 
and  ptHjbably  tell  us  truly,  that  there  are  many  surviving  tracer  among 
the  existing  customs  of  men.  Thus  "  marriage  by  capture*^  cannot 
have  been  primeval.  It  may  be  very  ancient;  but  it  cannot  possibly 
have  arisen  until  the  family  of  Man  had  so  multiplied  and  scattered, 
that  they  had  become  divided  into  tribes  accustomed  to  act  with  violence 
towards  each  other.  And  then  as  regards  a  custom  still  more  Ijarbarous 
and  savage,  namely,  that  of  polyandry,  and  that  which  is  now  euphemis- 
tically called  '*  communal  marriage,''  apart  from  the  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  primeval  monogamy,  they  arc  stamped  by  many  separate 
considerations  as  corruptions  and  as  departures  from  primeval  habits.  lu 
the  fintt  place,  all  such  customs  are  fatally  injurious  to  the  propagation 
of  the  race.  In  the  second  place,  they  arc  unknown  in  the  animal  world. 
In  the  third  place,  their  origin  can  be  assigned,  in  many  cases,  if  not 
with  certainty  at  Icnst  with  the  highest  probability,  to  une  cause,  and 
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that  is  the  previous1y-acquit*o(l  Imbit  of  female  infauticide.  But  as 
regards  this  last  habit,  besides  the  certainty  that  it  cannot  Lave  been 
primeval,  vre  know  that  it  has  often  arisen  from  customs  such  as  the 
exorbitant  cost  of  marriage  portions,  which  can  only  have  grown  np 
under  long  devclojied  and  highly  artificial  conditions  of  society. 

But  powerful  as  all  these  separate  considerations  arc  to  raise  at  least 
advci'so  presumptions  against  the  primeval  rank  of  the  worst  and  com- 
monest characteristics  of  savoge  life,  the  force  of  these  considerations  is 
much  increased  when  wc  find  that  tl»cy  are  closely  connected  together, 
and  that  they  all  lead  up  to  the  recognition  of  a  principle  and  a  law. 
That  principle  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  Development ;  that  law 
is  no  other  than  the  law  of  Evolution.  It  is  a  curious  misunderstanding 
of  what  that  law  really  is,  to  suppose  that  it  leads  only  in  one  direction. 
It  leads  in  every  direction  in  which  there  is  at  work  any  one  of  the 
**  potential  energies*'  of  Nature,  development  is  the  growth  of  germs, 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  germ  so  is  the  nature  of  the  growth. 
The  flowers  and  fruits  which  minister  to  the  use  of  !Mau  have  each  their 
own  seed,  and  so  have  the  briars  and  tliorns  which  choke  them.  Evil 
has  its  germs  as  well  as  good,  and  the  evolution  of  them  is  accompanied 
by  ctleets  to  which  it  is  im|M>ssible  to  assign  a  limit.  Movement  19  the 
condition  of  all  being,  in  moral  as  well  as  in  material  things.  Just  as 
one  thing  leads  to  another  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue,  so  does  one  thing 
lead  to  another  in  ignorance  and  vice.  Those  gradual  processes  of  change 
which  arise  out  of  action  and  reaction  between  the  external  condition 
and  the  internal  nature  of  Man  have  an  energy  in  them  of  infinite 
complexity  and  power.  We  stand  here  on  the  firm  ground  of  obscr^'a- 
tiou  and  experience.  In  the  shortest  space  of  timc^  far  within  the  limits 
even  of  a  single  life,  we  are  accustomed  to  see  such  processes  effectual 
lK3th  to  elevate  and  degrade.  The  weak  become  weaker^  and  the  bad 
l>ecome  worse.  "  To  him  that  hath  more  is  given,  and  from  him  that 
hath  not  is  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have."  And  this  law, 
in  the  region  of  character  and  of  morals,  is  but  the  counterpart  of  the 
law  which  prevails  in  the  physical  regions  of  Nature,  where  aba 
Development  has  its  double  aspect.  It  cannot  bring  one  organism  to 
the  top,  without  sinking  another  organism  to  the  bottom.  That  vut 
variety  of  natural  causes  which  have  been  grouped  and  almost  personitied 
under  the  phrase  *'  Natural  Selection,"  are  causes  which  necessarily 
include  both  favoui'ablc  and  unfavourable  conditions.  Natiu*al  Rejcetiop, 
therefore,  is  the  inseparable  correlative  of  Natural  Selection.  In  the 
battle  of  life  the  triumph  of  one  individual,  or  of  one  species,  ia  the 
result  of  causes  which  bring  about  the  failure  of  another.  But  there 
is  this  great  distinction  between  the  lower  animals  and  Man, — that  in 
their  cast^  failure  involves  death  and  complete  extinction,  whilst  in  hi« 
case  it  is  compatible  with  prolonged  sarriral.  So  far  as  mere  extstenoe 
is  concerned,  the  almost  infinite  plasticity  and  adaptability  of  liis  nature 
enable  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  hardest  lot,  and  to  the  most 
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ii*vottrablc  couJitious.     Man  is  the  only  animal  whose  possible  dis- 

|lributiou  is  not  limited  to  narroWj  or  comparatively   narrow,  areas,  in 

^^DseqiicDcc   of    exclusive   dependence    upon   particular    conditions  of 

^'ituate  and  of  productions.     Some  such  conditions  of  a  highly  favourable 

'*iml  may,  and  indeed  must,  have  governed  the  selection  of  his  birth- 

f/^tce  and  of  his   infancy.      Hut  when  once  bom  and  fairly  launclicd 

^Upon  his  course,  it   was  in  his  nature  to  be  able  lo  prevail  over  all  or 

jorer  iuo6t  of  the  limitations  which  are  imjtosed  upon  the  lower  animals. 

fSot  it  is  this  rery  jwwer  of  adaptation  lo  unfavourable  circumstances 

which  involves  of  necessity  the  j>o&sibility  of  his  development  taking  au 

equally  unfavourable  direction.      If  he  can  rise  lo  any  level,  so  also  can 

he  descend  to  any  depth.     It  is  not  merely   that  faculties,  for  the 

exercbe  of  which  there  is  no  call  and  no  opportunity,  remain  dormant, 

bat  it  is,  also,  that  if  such  fueuUies  have  already  been  exercised,  they 

nay  and  often  do  become  so  stunted  that  nothing  but  the  rudiments 

TcmaiD. 

With  such  immense  possibilities  of  change  inherent  in  the  nature  of 

Mmn,  we  have  to  consider  the  great  element  of  Time.  Strangely  enough, 

it  seems  to  be  very  commonly  assumed  that  the  establishment  of  a  great 

uitiquity  for  the  human  race  has  some  natural,  if  not  some  necessary. 

Connection  with  the  theory  that  primeval  Man  stood  on  some  level  far 

iover  even  than  any  existing  savage.     And  no  doubt  this  connection 

'Would  be  a  real  one  if  it  were  true  that  during  some  long  series  of  ages 

X>eTelopment  had  not  only  been  always  working,  but  had  always  been 

'^vorkiug  upwonls.      But  if  it  be   capable  of  working,  and  if  it  has  been 

^Mrtually  working,  also  in  the  opposite  direction,  then   the   element  of 

'^ime  in  its  bearing  upon  conditions  of  modern  savagery  must  have  had 

^  rerj  different  operation.      For  here  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 

^u&TB^  of  the  present  day  is  as   far  removed  in  time  from  the  common 

«3rigia  of  our  race  as  the  man  who  now  exhibits   the  highest  type  of 

XDoral    and  intellectual  culture.      Whether  that  time  is  represented  bv 

«ix   thousand,  or  leu    thousaud,  or  a  hundred  thousand  years,  it  is  the 

same  for   both.      If  therefore  the  number  of  years  since  the  origin  of 

Man  be  taken  as  a  multiplier  in  the  processes  of  elevation,  it  must  be 

taken  equally  as  a  multiplier  in  the   processes   of  degradation.       Not 

even  on  the  theory  which  some  hold,  that  the  human  s^Kcics  has  spread 

from  more  than  one  centre  of  birth  or  of  creation,  can  this  conclusion 

be  affected.     For  even  on  this  hypothesis  of  separate  origins,  there  is 

DO  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  races  which  are  now  generally 

civilised  arc  of  more  recent  origin   than    those   which    are    generally 

savage.     Presumably,  therefore,  all  the  ages  which  have  been  at  work 

H     in   the  development  of  civilization  have  been  at  work  equally  in  the 

^     development  of  savagery.      It  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  savagery,  any 

more  than   in  the  ease  of  civilization,  that  all  those  ages  have  been 

without  effect.     Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  changes  they  have  wrought 

have  been  all  in  one  direction.    The  conclusion  is,  that  neither  savagery 
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nor  civilization,  as  we  now  see  them,  can  represent  the  primeval  condition 
of  Man.  Both  of  them  are  the  work  of  time.  Both  of  tliem  are  the 
product  of  Evolution. 

When,  however,  thia  conclusion  has  been  reached,  we  naturally  seek 
for  some  uuderstauding — some  definite  conception — of  the  cLrcumstaucea 
and  conditions  under  which  development  in  Man  has  taken  a  wrong 
direction.  .  No  similar  explanation  is  required  of  the  origin  of  civiliza- 
tion. Tliis  is  the  development  of  Man's  powers  in  the  natural  direc- 
tion. Great  interest,  indeed,  attaches  to  the  steps  by  which  knowledge 
has  been  increased,  and  by  which  invention  has  been  added  to  invention. 
But  there  is  no  mystery  to  be  encountered  here — no  dark  or  distressing 
problem  to  be  solved.  This  kind  and  direction  of  development  Is  all 
according  to  the  constitution  and  course  of  things.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  all  the  analogies  of  Creation.  Very  diflcrcnt  is  the  sense  of  painful 
wonder  with  which  wc  seek  an  explanation  of  the  wretched  condition  of 
Man  in  many  regions  of  the  globe,  and,  still  more,  with  which  we  seek 
the  origin  or  the  cause  of  all  the  hideous  customs  which  aic  every- 
where prevalent  among  savage  men,  and  which  often,  in  their  ingenuity 
of  evil>  and  in  the  sweep  of  their  destructive  force,  leave  it  a  wonder 
that  the  race  survives  ut  all. 

There  are,  however,  some  cousideratious,  and  some  facts,  on  which  we 
may  very  safely  advance  at  least  a  few  steps  towards  the  explanation 
wc  desire.  Two  great  causes  of  change,  two  great  elements  of  Develop- 
ment or  Evolution,  have  been  specified  above — namely,  the  citernal 
conditions  and  the  internal  nature  of  Man.  Let  us  look  at  them  for 
a  little  separately,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  separated,  at  all.^ 

It  is  certain  that  external  or  physical  conditions  have  a  very  power- 
ful, and  sometimes  a  very  rapid,  effect  both  on  the  body  and  on  the 
mind  of  Man.  The  operation  of  this  law  has  been  seen  and  noted  cvcu 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  highly  civilized  communities.  There  arc  kinds 
of  labour  which  have  been  found  to  exert  a  rapid  infiuenee  in  degrading 
the  human  frame,  and  in  deteriorating  the  human  character.  So  marked 
has  been  this  effect,  that  it  has  commanded  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
tneuts,  and  the  course  of  legislation  has  been  turned  aside  to  meet  the 
dangers  it  involved.  Moreover,  our  experience  in  this  matter  has  been 
very  various.  Different  kinds  of  employment,  involving  different  kinds 
of  unfavourable  infiuenee,  have  each  tended  to  develop  its  own  kind  of 
mischief,  and  to  establisli  its  own  type  of  degradation.  The  particular 
coutlitions  which  are  unfavourable  may  be  infinitely  various.  The  evils 
which  arise  out  of  the  abuses  of  civilized  life  can  never  be  identical  with 
the  evils  to  which  the  earlier  races  of  Iblankind  may  have  been  exposed. 
But  the  power  of  external  conditions  in  modifying  the  form,  and  in 
moulding  the  character  of  men,  is  stumijcd  as  a  t^cucral  law  of  universal 
application. 

♦  The*  Arguut^ttt  wliu-li  TdIIowb  wom  urge^l  iu  n  former  work  i»u  *'  Primcv.fcl  Mim."     It  ha* 
bc«u  hero  rt>-wnt(enand  rr<*onsidered  with  r«fercaccto  variotui  obJMtioas  ami  r«|in«s. 
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In  connection  with  this  law^  the  first  great  fact  which  calls  for  our 
attention  is  the  actual  distribution  of  Maukiod  in  relatiou  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  globe.  That  distribution  is  nearly  universal.  From 
the  earliest  times  when  civilized  men  began  to  explore  distant  regions, 
they  found  everywhere  other  races  of  men  already  established.  And  this 
has  held  true  down  to  the  latest  acquisitions  of  discovery.  When  the 
New  World  was  discovered  by  Columbusj  he  found  that  it  must  have 
been  a  very  old  M'orld  indeed  to  the  human  species.  Not  only  every 
great  coutincnt,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  even  every  habitable  island 
has  been  found  peopled  by  the  genus  Homo.  The  explorers  might  find, 
and  in  mauy  coses  did  actually  ihid,  everything  else  in  Nature  diifereut 
from  the  country  of  their  birth.  Not  a  beast,  or  birdj  or  plant, — not  an 
insect,  or  a  reptile^  or  a  Hsh,  might  be  the  same  as  those  of  which  they 
had  any  pi*evious  knowledge.  The  whole  face  of  Nature  might  be  new 
and  strange — but  always  with  this  one  solitary  exception,  that  every- 
where Man  was  compeUcd  to  recognize  himself — rcprescntedjiudced,often 
by  people  of  strange  aspect  and  of  strauge  speech,  but  by  people  never- 
theless exhibiting  all  the  unmistakable  characters  of  the  human  rnce. 

In  ancient  times,  before  the  birth  of  physical  science,  this  fact  might 
not  appear  so  singular  and  exceptional  as  it  really  is.  Before  Man  had 
began  to  form  any  definite  conceptions  as  to  his  own  origin,  or  as  to 
Ills  place  in  Nature,  it  was  easy  to  suppose  in  somo  vague  way  that  the 
iuhabitants  of  distant  regions  were  "  Aborigines,"  or  as  the  Greeks 
called  them  "Autocthonoi'' — that  they  were  somehow  native  to  the 
soil,  and  had  sprung  from  it.  But  this  conception  belongs  essentially 
to  that  stage  and  time  when  tradition  has  been  lost,  and  before  reasoning 
baa  begun.  Those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  in  any 
sense  authoritative,  must  at  least  recognize  them  as  the  records  of  a  very 
ancient  and  a  very  sublime  Cosmogony.  That  Cosmogony  rests  upon 
these  four  leading  ideas — first,  that  the  globe  has  been  brought  bo  its 
present  condition  through  days  of  change ;  secondly,  that  from  a  state 
which  can  only  be  described  as  chaos,  it  came  to  be  divided  into  sea, 
and  land,  nud  atmosphere  j  thirdly,  that  the  lower  animals  were  horn 
first, — Man  being  the  last  as  he  in  the  highest  product  of  Creation; 
fonrtlily,  that  he  ajipeared  first  at  one  place  only  in  the  world,  and  that 
ijroro  one  pnir  has  all  the  earth  been  overspread. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  general  outline  of  events,  and  especially 
in  the  unity  of  Man^s  origin,  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  those  later 
s|>eculutions  which  have  outrun  discovery,  are  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  tradition  recorded  by  the  Jewish  Prophets.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
scientilic  men  who  think  that  did'ereut  races  of  men  represent  ditferent 
species — or,  at  least,  that  if  Man  be  defined  as  one  species,  it  is  a 
fpeoies  which  has  spread  Irom  more  than  one  place  of  origin.  But 
those  who  hold  to  this  idea  are  men  who  stand  outside  the  general 
current  of  scientific  thought.  The  tendency  of  that  thought  is  more 
and  more   to  demand   unity  and    simplicity  in  our  conception   of  the 
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methods  of  creation,  and  of  the  order  of  cvcuts  through  wliicli  tlicbi  mt 
of  sficcies   has  hccn   brought  about.      So  strong   is  this  tcudeacy,   ^  a 
50  intimately  connected  is  it  with  the  intellectual  conccptious  on  wha-« 
the  modern  theory  of  Development  has  been  founded,  that  Mr.  Darv^r 
Inmself,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  who  naay  be  said  to  be  joiut-author  with  h.i- 
of  that  theory,  both  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  postulate,  that  c^l^z 
new  organic  Form  has  originated,  and  could  only  originate,  at  one  plat:=^ 
This  doctrine  is  by  no  means  a  necessity  of  thought,  nor  is  it  a  ueccs; 
consequence   of  the  tlieory   of   Development.      It  rests  mainly   on  1 2 
doctrine  of  chances,  and   that  doctrine  may  be  wholly  inapplicable     '' 
events  which  are  governed  not  by  accident  but  by  law.      It  is,  however^, 
postulate  of  the  particular  furm  of  that  theory  which  Mr.  Darwin  h   - 
adopted.      It   is  not   always   easy  to   reconcile  this  postulate  with  tt- 
existing  distribution  over  the  globe  of  animal  forms.     But  it  1*  u^ 
absolutely  iucouaistent  with  the  facts  so  fai*  as  wc  know  them  ;   and  it 
interesting  to  observe  how  universally  and  tacitly  it  is  assumed  in  all  th 
current  explanations  of  the  history  of  Ci-eation.    Ou  this  point,  tbcrefon 
of  the  unity  of  Man's  origin,  those  who  bow   to   the   authority   of  tli 
most  ancient  and  the  moat  venerable  of  traditions,  and  those  who  accej 
the  most  imposing  and  the  most  popular  of  modern  scientific  theoric 
are  found  standing  on  common  groundj  and  accepting  the  same  result. 

And  when  we  come  to  consider  a  very  curious  subject,  namely,  tlu^ 
configuration  of  tlic  habitable  continents  of  the  globe,  wc  find  that  thi^^ 
configuration  stands  in  a  very  intelligible  relation  to  the  dispersion  o^- 
Mankind  from  a  single  centre.  If^  indeed,  wc  could  suppose  that  tin 
earliest  condition  of  our  race  was  a  condition  of  advanced  knowledge  in 
the  useful  artsj  there  wouhl  be  no  dilliculty  to  solve.  The  great  oceans 
of  the  world  are  now  the  easiest  highways  of  travel  and  consequently  of 
dispersion.  The  art  and  the  science  of  navigation  has  made  them  so. 
But  wc  cannot  imagine  that  this  art  or  this  science  was  known  to  our 
forefathers  of  a  very  early  age.  Various  means  of  crossing  narrow 
w*atcrs,  from  the  use  of  solid  logs  of  wood  to  the  use  of  the  same 
logs  when  hollowed  outj  and  so  to  tlic  use  of  canoes  and  boatb, 
were  in  all  probability  among  the  very  cai'licst  of  human  inven- 
tions. But  not  the  less  would  it  have  been  impossible  with  these 
inventions  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Pacific,  or  the  Indian 
Oceau,  or  even  many  of  the  more  IJiuited  tracts  of  sea  which  now 
separate  so  many  habitable  regions.  Some  other  solutioa  must  be 
found  for  the  problem  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  navigatoi"* 
who  traversed  those  seas  and  oceans  have  always  fouud  the  lauds  ou  the 
other  side  already  colouixed,  and  in  some  cases  thickly  inhabited  by  races 
and  nations  whicli  had  made  considerable  advances  in  eivUizatiou.  Yet, 
this  problem  presents  no  serious  difficulty  in  accepting  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  when  it  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  physical  geography.  The 
distribution  of  the  larger  tracts  of  laud  and  sea  upon  our  planet  is  very 
singular  indeed.     Attached  to  the  southern  Pole  there  is  no  mass  of  land 
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Tvhich  stretches  so  far  north  as  to  enter  the  latitudes  which  are  even 
moderately  temperate.  In  the  centre  of  the  Antarctic  Circle  there  is 
probably  a  great  continent.  But  it  is  a  continent  where  volcanic  fires 
burst  here  and  there  through  surfaces  which  arc  Ixjund  in  perpetual  ice. 
Round  that  vast  Circle  roll  the  continuous  waves  [»f  an  Ocean  vexed  by 
Virions  storms,  and  laden  with  the  gigantic  wrecks  of  immeasurable 
fields  and  cliffs  of  ice.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  round  the  Arctic 
Circle,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  different.  There  land-masses 
begin,  which  stretch  southward  without  a  break  tlirough  all  the  tem- 
perate and  through  all  tiie  torrid  zones  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator. 
Then,  again,  all  these  gi*eat  continents  of  the  globe,  as  they  extend 
towards  the  south,  become  narrower  and  narrower,  and  so  tend  to 
become  more  and  more  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  vast 
oceanic  spaces.  Towards  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  all  these  continents 
converge,  and  at  one  point,  Behring's  Straits,  they  approach  so  near  each 
other,  that  only  a  space  of  some  forty  miles  of  sea  intervenes  between 
them.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  northern  Ijemisphere,  there  is  either  a 
continned  connection  by  land,  or  a  connection  severed  only  by  compara- 
tively narrow  channels,  between  all  the  great  inhabited  continents  of  the 
world.  The  consequences  of  this  a.s  bearing  on  the  dispersion  of  Mankind 
arc  obvious  at  a  glance.  If,  for  example,  Man  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  born  in  any  part  of  Western  or  Central  Asia,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  his 
earliest  migrations  might  lead  him  without  serious  difficulty  into  every 
one  of  the  lands  in  which  his  children  have  been  actually  found.  The 
Indian  ])cninsula  was  at  his  feet.  A  natural  bridge,  as  it  were,  would 
enable  him  to  penetrate  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  would  conduct  him  by  the 
glorious  valley  of  the  Nile  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  East- 
wards he  h.id  before  him  the  fertile  tracts  of  China,  and  beyond  the 
narrow  passage  of  Behriug's  Straits  lay  that  vast  continent  which,  when 
rediscovered  from  the  West,  was  called  the  New  World.  Again,  beyond 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  great  Asiatic  Continent  there  lay  an  archipelago 
of  magnificent  islands,  with  comparatively  narrow  seas  between  them,  and 
connected  by  a  continuous  chain  with  the  continental  islands  of  Austra- 
lasia.  The  seafaring  habits  which  woidd  spring  up  among  an  insular  popn- 
lation, — especially  in  an  archipelago  where  every  volcanic  cone  and  every 
coral  reef  rising  above  the  waves  was  rich  in  the  products  of  a  bounteous 
vegetation, — would  soon  lead  to  a  rapid  development  of  the  arts  of  navi 
gation.  When  these  were  once  acquired,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  human  race  among  the 
beautiful  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Across  its  comparatively  peaceful 
waters  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  rude  uavigator^i  may  have  made 
their  way  at  various  times  to  people  the  western  shores  of  the  continent 
of  America. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  science  of  geology  teaches  us  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  sea  and  laud  has  been  immensely  various  in  difierent  epochs 
of  the  nnmeasureil   ages  which  have   been  occupieil  in  the  formation  of 
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our  existing  world.  And  it  may  be  urg^ed  from  this  that  no  argument 
on  the  methods  of  dispersion  can  be  based  with  safety  upon  that  distri- 
bution as  it  now  is.  There  is  not  much  force,  however,  in  this  pica. 
For  it  is  eqimlly  true  that  the  evidenrc  afforded  by  geology  ia  in  favour 
of  the  very  g^rcat  antiquity  of  the  priucipal  land-masses,  and  of  the  great 
oceanic  hollows  which  now  divide  them.  The  antiquity  of  these  is 
almost  certainly  much  greater  than  the  antiquity  of  Man.  The  fauna 
and  the  flora  of  the  principal  continents  indicate  them  to  have  been 
separated  since  a  period  in  the  development,  or  in  the  creation  of  speeieSj 
long  anterior  to  any  probable  estimate  of  the'time  of  Alan's  appearance. 
Even  if  that  appearance  dates  from  the  Miocene  epoch  in  geology, — which 
is  an  extreme  supposition, — no  great  difference  in  the  problem  of  the 
dispersion  of  our  species  would  arise.  Since  that  time  indeed  it  is 
certain  that  great  subsidences  and  elevations  of  land  have  taken  place. 
But  although  these  changes  have  greatly  altered  the  outlines  of  sea  and 
land  along  the  shores  of  Europe  and  of  America,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  materially  affected,  either  injuriously  or 
otherwise,  the  earlier  migrations  of  Mankind. 

But  although  the  peculiar  physical  geography  of  the  globe  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  how,  from  a  single  e(?ntre,  it  must  have  been  quite 
possible  for  a  creature  with  the  peculiar  powers  and  faculties  of  Man  to 
distribute  himself,  as  he  has  actually  been  found  distributed  over  every 
habitable  region  of  the  world,  it  is  most  important  to  obserrc  the  very 
^ndverse  conditions  to  which,  in  the  course  of  this  distribution,  particular 
■portions  of  the  human  family  must  have  been,  and  to  which  we  do  now 
find  them  actually  exposed. 

The  "  New  World" — the  American  continent — is  that  which  presents 
the  most  uninterrupted  stretch  of  habitable  land  from  the  highest  north- 
ern to  the  lowest  southern  latitude.      No  part  of  it  was  without  human 
inhabitants  when  the  civilized  children  of  the  Old  World  first  came  upon 
it,  and  when,  from  its  mountain  tops,  they  first  "  stared  on  the  Pacific." 
On  its  extreme  north  there  was  the  Eskimo  or   Inuit  race,  maintaining 
human  life  under  conditions  of  cxtremest  hardship,  even  amid   the  per- 
petual ice  of  the  Polar  regions.     On  the  extreme  south — at  the  opposite 
extremity   of  the  great  American  contiueut — there  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Cape  Horn  and  of  the  island  off  it,  both  of  which  project  their  deso- 
late rocks  into  another  of  the  most  inhospitable  climates  of  the  world. 
Ijet  us  take  this  case  first — becatuse  it  is  a  typical  one,  and  because  it 
happens  that  we  have  from  a  master-hand  a  description  of  these  people, 
and   a   suggestion  of  the   questions  which  they  raise.     Tlic  natives  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  arc  one  of  the  most  degraded  among  the  races  of  man- 
kind.     How   could   they   be  otherwise  ?     "  Their  country,"  savs  Mr. 
Darwin,  "  is  a  broken  mass  of  wild  rocks,  lofty  hills,  and  useless  forests  ; 
and  these  are  viewed  through  mists  and  endless  storms.     Tlie  habitable 
laud  is  reduced  to  the  stones  of  the  beach.     In  search  of  food  they  are 
compelled  to  wander  imceasingly  from  spot  to  spot ;  and  so  steep  is  the 
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coast  that  they  can  only  move  about  in  their  wretched  canoes."  They 
are  habitual  cannibals,  killing  and  eating  their  old  women  before  they 
kill  their  dogs,  for  the  sufficient  rcasoD,  as  explained  by  themselves, 
"  Doggies  catch  others  :  old  women,  no."  Of  some  of  these  people  who 
came  round  the  Beagle  in  their  canoes  the  snmc  author  says  :  "These 
were  the  most  wretched  and  miserable  creatures  I  anywhere  beheld. 
They  were  quite  naked,  and  even  one  fiill-grown  woman  was  absolutely  so. 
It  was  raining  heavily  and  the  fresh  water,  together  witli  thespray,  trickled 
down  her  body.  In  another  harbour  not  far  distant,  a  woman  who  was  suck- 
ling a  new-born  child,  came  one  day  alongside  the  vessel  and  remained 
thi^re  out  of  mere  curiosity,  whilst  the  sleet  fell  and  thawed  on  her  naked 
bosom,  and  on  the  skin  of  her  naked  baby.  Tliese  poor  wretches  were 
stunted  in  their  growth,  their  hideous  faces  bedaubed  with  white  paint, 
their  skins  filthy  and  greasy,  their  hair  entangled,  tlieir  voices  discord- 
ant, and  their  gestures  violent.  Viewing  such  men,  one  can  hardly 
make  one's  self  believe  tliat  they  are  fellow-creatures  and  inhabitants  of  the 
same  world."  Such  are  the  facts,  or  one  aspect  of  the  facts,  connected 
with  this  people.  But  there  arc  other  facts,  or  another  aspect  of  the 
same  facts,  not  less  important  which  wc  have  on  the  same  evidence. 
Beneath  this  crust  of  savagery  lay  all  the  perfect  attributes  of  humanity 
— ready  to  be  developed  the  moment  the  unfavourable  conditions  of 
Fuegian  life  were  exchanged  for  conditions  which  were  different.  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy  had,  in  1830,  carried  off  some  of  these  poor  people  to 
England,  where  they  were  taught  the  arts  and  the  habits  of  civilization. 
Of  one  of  those  who  was  taken  back  to  his  own  countr)'  in  the  Beaghy 
Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  "  his  intellect  was  good,"  and  of  another  that 
he  had  a  "  nice  disposition." 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  questions  which  the  low  condition  of  the 
Fnegians  suggests  to  Mr,  Darwin.  "  Whilst  beholding  these  savages, 
one  asks  whence  hare  they  come  ?  What  could  have  tempted,  or  what 
change  compelled,  a  tribe  of  men  to  leave  the  fine  regions  of  the  North, 
to  travel  down  the  Cordillera  or  backlwne  of  America,  to  invent  and 
build  canoes  which  are  not  used  by  the  tribes  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil, 
and  then  to  enter  one  of  the  moat  inhospitable  countries  within  the 
limits  of  the  globe  ?" 

These  questions  of  Mr.  Darwin,  it  will  be  observed,  assume  that  Man 
is  not  indigenous  in  Ticrra  del  Fuego.  They  assume  that  he  has  come 
from  elsewhere  into  that  savage  country.  They  assume  farther  that 
his  access  to  it  has  been  by  land.  .They  assume  that  the  progenitors 
of  the  Fuegians  who  first  came  there  were  not  skilled  navigators  like 
the  crew  of  the  Beagle,  able  to  traverse  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
in  their  widest  and  stormiest  expanse.  These  assumptions  are  surely 
safe.  But  these  being  accepted,  it  follows  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Fuegians  must  have  come  from  the  North,  and  must  have  passed  down 
the  whole  length,  or  a  great  part  of  the  length,  of  the  American  con- 
tinent.    In  other  words,  they  must  have  come  from  regions  which  are 
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highly  favoured  iuto  regions  of  extremest  rigour.      If  external  circum- 
stances have  any  influence  upon  the  condition  of  Afan,  this  great  cbange 
cannot   have    been    without   effect.      Accordingly,  Mr,  Darwin  at  once, 
instinctively  ns  it  were,  connects  the  utter  savagery  of  the  Fuegians  with 
the  wretched  conditions  of  their  present  home.      '*  IIow  little/'  he  says 
''  can  the  higher  ]>o\rcrs  of  the   mind   be  brought  into  play  !     "W'hnt  i» 
there  for  imagiuatiou  to  picture,  for  reason  to  compare,  for  judgment 
to    decide    upon."      It' is   in    perfect  accordance    with   this    new  that 
on    every    side    of    th em ,    and    i n    proport ion   as   wc   pass   northwards 
from  their  wretched  countryj  we  find  that  the   tribes  of  South  Americ:i 
are  less  wretched,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  simpler  arts.     Nooc 
of  the  depressing  and  stupefying  conditions  which  attach  to  the  present 
home  of  the  Fuegians   can   be  alleged  of  the   regions   in    which  some 
distant  ancestors  of  the  Fuegiaus  must  have  lived.      In  Chili,  in  Peru, 
in  Brazil;  in  Mexico,  there  are  boundless  tracts  in  which  every  condition 
of  nature,  soil,  climate,  and  productions, are  comparatively  ns  favonrahlrto 
men  as  they  arc  unfavourable  on  the  desolate  shores  of  Cape  Horn  aud 
Ticrra  del  I^'ucgo.    Yet  one  or  other  of  these  many  wcll-favt)nred  regions 
must  have  been  on  the  line  of  march  by  which  the  Facgiau  shores  were 
reached.     One  and  all  of  tliem   present  atti-actions  which   must  hatf 
induced  a  long  enenmpmentj  and  must  have   made   them  the   home  of 
many  generations.      Why  was  that   march  ever  resumed   in  a  direction 
80  uninviting  and  pursued  to  a  destination  so  desolate  and  so  miserable'^ 
But  the   moment  we  come    to    ask   this   question  in    respect    to  tkc 
Fuegians,  wc  find  that  it  in  a  question  which  arises  equally  out  of  the 
position  and  life  of  many  other  portions  of  the   human   family.     Tha 
northern  extremity  of  the  American  continent  prcHcnts  exactly  the  same 
problem  as  the  southern.     If  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Man  was 
first  created,  or  Irorn,  or  developed  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  it   is   not   less 
impossible  to  suppose  that   he   made  his  first  appearance  on  the  froxeu 
shores  of  DnfUn's  Bay.      Watching  at  the  blow-hole  of  a  seal  for  many 
hours  in  a  temperature  75*  below  the  freezing  point,  is  the  constant 
work  of  the  Inuit  hunter.      And  when  at  last  his  prey  is  struck,  it  is 
his  greatest    luxury  to  feast  upon    the   raw    blood   and   blubber.-    To 
civilized  man  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  life  so  wretched,  and  in 
some  aspects  at  least  so  brutal,  as  t!jc    life   led    by  this  race  during  the 
continual  night  of  the  Arctic  winter.      Not  even  the  most  extravagant 
theorist  as  regards   tlie   possible    plurality  of  human  origins  can  believe 
that  there  was  a  separate  Eskimo  Adam.   Man,  therefore,  is  as  certainly  an 
immigrant  iuto  the  dreary  regions  round"  the  Pole  as  he  is  an  immigrant 
into  the  desolations  of  (Jape    Horn.      Rut  the  whole  conditions  of  his 
life  there  arc  necessarily  determined  by  the  rigours  of  the  climate.      They 
arc  conditions  in  which  civilization,  ns  it  has   been  here  defined,  is  im- 
possible.     And  the  imp<)rtance  of  that  definition  is  singularly  apparent 
in  the  ease   of  the   Eskimo.      Although    cssculially   uncivilized,    he   is 
not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word^  a  savage.     Many  of  the  charac- 
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itics    u&ually  associHted    with    that   word    are    altogether    wanting 
Eskimo.     They  are  a  gentle,  inoffensive,  hospitahlc.  and   truthful 
race.    They  arc  therefore    a   couspicuous    example  of  the   fallacy  of 
Mpposing   that   there  is   any  necessary  connection   between  a  backward 
condition  of  knowledge   in  the  useful   artSj  and  violent  dispositions,  or 
fcrociotiR  and  cruel  habits.      Men  arc  not  necessarily  savage  because  they 
mj  jue  flint   hatchets,  or  because   they  may  point   their   arrows  and 
didr  spears   with   hone.      Nevertheless,  the    condition  of  the   Eskimo, 
tlthough  not  savage,  is  almost  the  type  of  the  merely  uncivilized  condition 
of  Mankind.     It  is  a  condition  in  which  not  more  tban  a  few  families  can 
em  live  together,  and  iu  which  therefore  large   communities  cannot  be 
fortDwi.  A  few  simple  and  some  very  curious  rules  of  ownership  arc  all  that 
cm  represent  among  them  the  great  lawgiving  instinct  which  lives  in  Man. 
Agriculture  cannot  be  practised,  nor  even  the  pasturing  of  flocks  and 
berdg.     Without  fuel,  beyond  the  oil  which  feeds  their  feeble  lamps,  or 
«  few  stray  logs  of  drift  timber,  the  Eskimo  can  have  no  access  to  the 
mcUls,  which  in  such  a  country  could  not  be  reduced  from  their  ores, 
^vcD  if  these  ores  were  themselves  obtainable.     The   useful   arts   are, 
lliereforc,  strictly  limited  to  the  devising  and  making  of  canoes  and  of 
weapons  of  the  chase.     There  is  no  domestic  animal  except  the  dog,  and 
doga  too,  like  their  masters,  must   have  been  brought   from  elsewhere. 
Tleac  arc  all  conditions  which  exclude  the  first  elements  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  civilization.     But  every  one  of  these  conditions  must  have  been 
different  with  the  progenitors  of  the  Eskimo.  If  they  were  immigrants  into 
the  regions  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  they  must  have  come  from  the  more 
temperate  regions  of  the  South.     They  must  have  been  surrounded  there 
by  all  the  natural  advantages  of  which  their  descendants  are  now  deprived. 
To  what  extent  these  ancestors  of  the  Eskimo  may  have   profited   by 
their  Tery  different  and  more  favoured  position,  we  cannot  know.     They 
may  have  practised  such  simple  agriculture  as  was  practised  by  the  most 
ancient  races  which  have  left  their  traces  in  the   Swiss  Lake  dwellings. 
They  may  have  been  nomads,  living  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  the  Lap- 
landers and  Siberians  actually  are  who  iu  the  Old  World  live  in  latitudes 
only  a  little  farther  south.     They  may  have  been  people  who,  like  the 
ancient  but  unknown  Mound-builders  iu   the   Southern   and  Western 
States  of  America,   had   developed   a  comparatively   high  civilization. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,   that  they  must   have   lived   a   life   wholly 
different   from   the  life  of  the   Eskimo,  and  that  they  must  have  had 
completely  different   habits.     Whatever  arts  the  father  knew,  suited  to 
more  genial  climates,  could  not  fail  to  be  forgotten  by  the  children^  in 
a  country  where  the  practice  of  them  was  impossible. 

The  same  question,  therefore,  which  Darwin  asks  in  respect  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  extreme  south  of  the  American  continent,  arises  in 
respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  extreme  north — What  can  have  induced 
any  people  to  travel  along  that  continent  in  a  direction  more  and  more 
inhospitable,  and  at  last  to  settle  in  a  country  where  nearly  cue-half 
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the  ycai'  is  night,  and  where,  even  during  the  short  summer,  both  sea 
nud  land  arc  raaiuly  occupied  by  ice  and  snow  ? 

Butj  again,  we  are  reminded  that  there  arc  other  cases  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  African  continent  docs  not  extend  so  far  south  as  to  reach 
a  severe  southern  latitude.  In  that  continent,  accordingly,  beyond  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  deserts,  there  is  nothing  seriously  to  impede  the 
migrations  of  Man  from  its  northern  towards  its  southern  extremity  ; 
nor  is  there  anything  there  to  subject  them  when  they  had  reached  it 
to  the  worst  conditions.  Aecordiugly  we  do  not  find  that  the  predomi- 
nant native  races  of  Southern  A&ica  rank  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
Those  among  them,  however,  which  are  or  were  the  lowest  in  that  scale, 
were  precisely  those  who  occupied  the  most  unfavourable  portion  of^ 
the  country  and  are  known  as  Bushmen.  Of  these  it  is  well  asccr* 
taincd  that  they  are  not  a  distinct  race,  but  of  kiudrcd  origin  with  the 
Hottentots,  who  were  by  no  means  so  degraded.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  question  how  men  could  ever  have  been  induced  to  live  where  we 
actually  find  them,  does  not  press  for  an  answer  so  much  in  respect  to 
any  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes 
whose  present  habitat  is  exceptionally  unfavourable. 

Tliere  is,  however,  another  case  of  difficulty  iu  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  Mankind,  which  in  sonic  respects  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  case  of  the  Fuegians,  or  the  case  of  the  Eskimo.  We  have  seen 
that  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  though  it  docs  not  itself  extend  bcjond 
latitudes  which  are  favourable  tohuman  settlement,  is  practically  prolonged 
through  a  continuous  chain  of  islands  into  the  regions  of  Australasia. 
Every  part  of  those  regions  was  found  to  be  inhabited  when  they  were 
discovered  by  civilized  man;  and  it  is  univei-sully  admitted  that  the 
natives  of  Australia,  and  the  natives  of  Tasmania,  arc  or  were  (for  the  Tns- 
manians  are  now  extinct)  among  the  very  lowest  of  all  the  families  of  Man. 
Now  the  physical  conditions  of  the  great  islnnds  of  Australasia  are 
in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  on  t]»c  surface  of  the  globe.  Tlieir 
peculiar  fauna  and  flora  prove  them  to  be  of  great  antiquity  as  islands 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth.  That  is  to  say — their  beasts,  and, 
their  birds,  and  their  vegetation  arc  so  widely  separate  from  those  of  all 
other  regions,  that  during  long  ages  of  the  total  time  which  has  elft|i«ed 
since  they  first  appeared  above  the  ocean,  they  must  have  been  as 
separate  as  they  arc  now  from  all  other  habitable  lands.  Their  beasts 
arc,  indeed,  related — closely  related — to  forms  which  have  existed  during 
certain  epochs  iu  many  other  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  But 
those  epochs  are  so  distant,  that  we  are  carried  back  in  our  search 
for  crcatiu-es  like  them  to  the  times  of  the  Secondary  Rocks — to 
the  horizon  of  the  Oolite.  Speaking  of  the  poverty  and  of  the 
extremely  isolated  character  of  the  Austrnliau  Mammalia,  Mr.  Wallace 
Bays :  "  This  class  affords  us  the  moat  certain  proofs  that  no  part 
of  the  country  has  been  united  to  the  Asiatic  continent  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  Mczozoic  period  of  geology.^^*     Of  the  vast  series 

*  **  AustrUftsf*,"  by  AUred  K.  WnlUce,  p.  51. 
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cfcraturcs  ivbich  elsewhere  have  been  created,  or  bornj  or  developed^ 
since  that  epoch,  inchiding  all  the  higher  members  of  the  Mammalian 
Class,  not  one  existed  in  Australasia    until  they   were  introduced   bjr 
Euro|)cans.      Among  the  grasses  there  were  none  whicli  by  cultivation 
conld  be  developed  into  cereals.     Among  the  beastd  there  was  not  one 
ihioh  was  capable  of  domestication.     There  were  no  apes  or  monkeys; 
iiy  oxen,  antelopes,  or  deer ;  no  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  or  pigs ;  no  cats, 
ffolves,  or  bears  ;  none  even  of  the  smaller  civets  or  weasels  ;  no  hedge- 
liogs    or    shrews ;    no    hares,   squirrels,  or  porcupines,    or   dormice."*' 
There  was  not  even  a  native  dog;  and   the  only  approach  to,  or  rcpre- 
seotative  of,  that  wonderful  animal,  was  a  low,  marsupial  beast,  which 
is  a   mere  biting  machine,   incapable  of   aO'ection   for  a   master,  and 
incapable  even  of  recognizing  the  hand  that  feeds  it.     In  the  whole  of 
Australia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mice,  there  was  not  one  single 
mammal  which  did  not  belong  to  this  low  Marsupial  Class,  whilst  some 
others  belonged  to  a  class  still   lower  iu   the  scale  of  organization,  thcr 
class  called  Monotremita.     Strange  forms  astonished  our  first  explorers, 
?ueh  as  the  Ornithorvnchus  and    the  Echidna — forms  which  'combined 
features  elsewhere  widely  separated  in  the  animal  kingdom — the  bills  of 
BinU,  the  spines  of  Porcupines,  the  fur  of  Otters,  and  the  feet  of  Molea. 
Nothing  analogous  to  these  relics  of  an  extinct  fauna  had  been  known 
to  survive  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     Yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
iitrangc    assemblage    of  creatures,   without  any  representative  of  the 
animals  which   elsewhere  surround    him,   the    familiar   form   of  Man 
appeared,  low,  indeed,  in   his   condition,  but  with   all  the   inalienable 
ch&raeteristics  of  his  race.     It  ia  true,  that  everywhere  the  gap  which 
separates  Man  from  the  lower  animals  is  enormous.   Nothing  bridges,  or 
cornea  near  to  bridging  it.   It  is  a  gap  which  has  been  well  called  a  gulf. 
But  in  Australasia  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  gulf  is  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  association  of  ^lan  with  a  series  of  animals  absolutely 
wanting  in  those  higher   members  of  the  Mammalian  Class  which  else- 
where minister  to  his  wants,  and  the  use  of  which  ia  among  the  Erst 
clententa  of  a  civilized  condition.      Alone  eveiywhere,  and  separate  from 
other  beings,  Man  is   most  conspicuously  alone   in  those  strange  and 
distant  lands  where  his  high  organization  is  in  contact  with  notliing 
Iter  to  itself  than  the  low  marsupial  brain. 

To  those  who  connect  the  origin  of  Man  with  the  theory  of  DeveFop- 
ment  or  Evolution,  in  any  shape  or  in  any  form,  these  peculiar  circuro 
stances  respecting  the  fauna  of  Australasia  indicate  beyond  all  duubi^ 
that  Man  is  not  there  indigenous.  They  stamp  him  as  an  immigrant 
in  those  regions — a  wanderer  from  other  lands.  Nor  will  this  conelu- 
sion  be  less  assuredly  held  by  those  who  believe  that  in  some  B{>eeial 
sense  Man  has  been  created.  There  is  something  more  than  an  incongruity 
in  supposing  that  there  was  a  separate  Tasmanian  Adam.  The  belief 
that  the  creation  of  Man  has  been  a  special  work  is  not  inconsistent  , 

•  "AnBtralaaia."  by  Alfred  R.  Walboc,  p.  51, 
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with  the  belief  that  ia  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstancesj  and  in  the 
method  of  this  work,  it  had  a  definite  relation  to  the  previoua  course 
and  history  of  Creation — so  that  Man  did  not  appear  until  all  these 
lower  animals  had  been  born,  which  were  destined  to  minister  to  his 
necessities,  and  to  afford  him  tbc  means  and  opportunities  for  that  kind 
of  development  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  this 
doctrine  of  the  previous  creation  of  the  lower  animals,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  firmly  established  on  the  facts  of  science  than  any  other  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  Man,  is  a  doctrine  fitting  closely  into  tbc  fundaraental 
conceptions  which  inspire  the  belief  that  Man  has  been  produced  by 
ojierations  as  exceptional  as  their  result.  And  so  it  is,  that  when  wc 
see  men  iuhabiliug  lands  destitute  of  all  the  higher  Mammalia,  which 
are  elsewhere  his  servants  or  companionf-^dcstitute  even  of  those  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  alone  repay  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  we  conclude  with  certainty  that  he  is  there  a  waudercr  from 
some  distant  lands,  where  the  work  of  creation  bad  been  carried 
farther,  and  where  the  conditions  of  surrounding  Nature  were  such 
as  to  afford  him  the  conditions  of  a  home. 

We  sec,  then,  that  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  respect  to 
Ihe  Fuegiansj  is  a  question  arising  equally  in  respect  to  all  the  races  who 
inhabit  regions  of  the  globe,  which  from  any  cause  present  conditions 
highly  unfavourable  to  Man.  Just  as  Mr.  Darwin  asked,  M'hat  could 
have  induced  tribes  to  travel  down  the  American  ctrntinent  to  a  climate  so 
rigorous  as  Cape  Horn? — ^juat  as  wc  have  asked,  on  the  same  ])rinciple, 
what  could  have  induced  men  to  travel  along  the  same  continent  in  aji 
opposite  directiou  till  they  reached  and  settled  within  tbc  Arctic  Circle  ? 
— 80  now  we  have  to  ask,  what  could  have  induced  men  to  travel  from 
Asia,  or  from  the  rich  and  splendid  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Australasia? 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  change  has  been  greatly  for  the  worse. 
It  has  been  a  change  not  only  involving  comparative  disadvantages, 
but  positive  disabilities — affecting  the  fundamental  elements  of  civiliia- 
tioHj  and  subjecting  those  who  underwent  that  change  to  deteriorating 
infiucnces  of  the  most  powerful  kind. 

It  follows  from  tlicse  considerations  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  Australian,  or  the  recent  condition 
of  the  Tasmanian,  cannot  possibly  be  any  trustworthy  indication  of 
the  condition  of  their  ancestors,  when  they  lired  in  more  favoured 
regions.  The  same  ai^iment  applies  to  them  which,  as  wc  Lave 
seen,  applies  to  the  Fuegiaus  and  the  Eskimo,  l^  all  these  families 
of  Mankind  are  the  descendants  of  men,  who  at  some  former  time 
inhabited  countries  wliolly  different  in  climate,  and  in  productions, 
and  in  all  the  facilities  which  these  afford  for  the  development  of  the 
special  facilities  of  the  race,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
a  change  of  habitat  so  great  should  have  been  without  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  those  over  whom  it  passed.     Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt  or 
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mere  speculation  that  this  effect  must  Lave  been  in  the  highest  degree 
uufavourable.  The  couclusion,  therefore^  to  which  we  are  led  is,  that 
such  races  as  those  which  inhabit  Australasia,  are  indeed  the  results  of 
development,  or  of  evolution — but  of  the  development  of  unfavourable 
conditions,  and  of  the  evolution  of  the  natural  effects  of  these.  Instead 
of  assuming  them  to  be  the  nearest  livLug  representatives  of  primeval 
Man  we  should  be  more  safe  in  assuming  them  to  represent  the  widest 
departure  from  that  earliest  condition  of  our  race  which,  on  the  theory 
of  Development,  must  of  necessity  have  been  associated  at  first  with  the 
most  highly  favourable  conditions  of  external  Nature. 

Of  one  thing,  at  least,  wc  may  be  tolerably  certain  respecting  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  extreme  dispersion  of  Mankind  to  inhospitable 
regionSj  at  a  vast  distance  from  any  possible  centre  of  their  birth.  The  first 
yut'giau  was  not  impelled  to  Cape  Horn  by  the  same  motives  which  im- 
pelled Mr.  Darwin  to  visit  that  country  iu  the  Beat/Ie.  The  first  Eskimo, 
nho  wintered  on  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  was  not  induced  to  do  so  for 
the  same  reasons  which  led  to  the  expeditions  of  Back,  of  Frankliu,  or 
of  Rae.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Australasia  did  not  voyage  there  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  attended  the  voyages  of  Tasman  or  of 
Cook.  We  cannot  suppose  that  those  distant  shores  were  first  colonized 
by  men  possessed  with  the  genius,  and  far  advanced  in  the  triumphs,  of 
modern  civilization.  Still  less  can  wc  suppose  that  they  went  there 
under  the  influence  of  that  last  development  of  Man's  intellectual  nature, 
which  leads  him  to  endure  almost  any  suffering  in  the  cause  of  purely 
scientific  investigation. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  solution  of  the  diiliculty  which  seems  to  be 
absolutely  excluded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Within  the 
historical  jicriod,  and  in  the  dim  centuries  which  lie  immediately  beyond 
it,  wc  know  that  many  lands  have  been  occupied  by  conquering  races 
coming  from  a  distance.  Sometimes  they  came  to  subdue  tribes  which, 
had  long  preceded  them  in  occupation,  but  which  were  ruder,  as  well  as 
weaker,  than  themselves.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  northern 
nations  bursting  in  upon  the  Roman  empire,  they  came  to  overthrow  a 
civilization  which  had  once  been,  and  iu  many  ways  still  was,  much 
higher  than  their  own,  but  which  the  progress  of  development  in  a 
wrong  direction  had  sunk  iu  degradation  and  decay.  Sometimes  they 
came  airaply  to  colonize  new  lands,  at  least  as  favoured,  and  generally 
much  more  favoured,  than  their  own — bringing  with  them  all  the 
resources  of  which  they  were  possessed — their  Hocks  and  herds,  their 
women  and  children,  as  well  ns  their  warriors  with  chariots  and  horses. 
Such  was  the  ease  with  some  of  those  nations  which  at  various  times 
have  held  their  sway  from  Central  Asia  into  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 
They  were  nations  on  the  march.  But  no  movement  of  a  like  kind 
has  taken  place  for  many  centuries.  Lastly,  we  have  the  emigrations 
of  our  own  day^  when  civilized  men,  carrying  with  them  all  the  know- 
ledge, all  the  requirements,  and  all  the  materials  of  an  advanced  civile 
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zation,  have  landed  in  countries  which  by  means  of  these  could  be 

fit  for  settlement,  aad  could  be  courerted  into  the  seats  of  agricnlturc 

and  of  commerce. 

Not  one  of  these  cases  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  tie 
<!asc  of  the  first  arrival  of  Mnn  in  Australasia.  The  natural  disadvan- 
tages of  the  country,  as  compared  with  the  richness  and  abundance 
the  regions  from  which  he  must  have  come,  or  which  were  on  his  south- 
wai-d  line  of  marchj  preclude  the  supposition  that  ^en  were  attracted 
to  it  by  natural  objects  of  deaire.  We  know  by  experience  that  if  the 
first  settlers  had  been  in  a  condition  to  bring  with  them  the  higher 
animals  which  abound  in  Asia^  these  animals  would  have  flourished  in 
Australia  as  they  now  do.  And  so  also,  with  reference  to  the  cereals— 
if  these  had  ever  been  introduced,  the  modern  Australians  would  not 
have  been  wholly  without  them,  and  would  not  have  been  compelled  to 
live  so  much  ou  the  lowest  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  food, — oa^, 
Jish,  lizards,  grubs,  snakes,  and  the  roots  of  ferns.  ^H 

There  is,  however,  one  answer  to  Mr.  Darwin's  question,  which  satie- 
ties all  the  coiulitions  of  tFic  case.  There  is  one  explanation,  and  only 
one,  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race  to  the  uttermost  extremities  of 
the  habitable  globe.  The  secret  lies  in  that  great  law  which  Malthus 
was  the  first  to  observe  and  to  establish — the  law,  namely,  that  popula- 
tion is  always  pressing  on  the  limits  of  subsistence.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  multiplication  beyond  those  limits.  And,  among  the  many 
conscqucncca  of  this  tendency,  the  necessity  of  dispersion  stands  first 
2^nd  foremost.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  uudcr  some  conditions,  such  ^H 
those  which  have  been  already  indicated^  the  most  energetic  races,  o^^ 
the  most  energetic  individuals,  have  been  those  who  moved.  But  under 
many  other  conditions  the  advaniage  has  been  in  favour  of  those  who 
stayed.  QuaiTcls  and  wars  between  tribe  and  tribe,  induced  by  the 
tnere  increase  of  numbers,  and  by  eonsequent  pressure  upon  the  means 
of  living,  have  been  always,  ever  siucc  Man  existed,  driving  the  weaker 
individunla  and  the  weaker  families  farther  and  farther  irom  the  originakH 
settlements  of  Mankind.  ^| 

Then  one  great  argument  remains.  In'the  nature  of  things  the  original 
settlements  of  Man  must  of  necessity  have  been  the  most  highly  favoured 
in  the  conditions  he  requires.  If,  on  the  commonly  received  theory  of 
Development,  those  conditions  produced  him,  they  must  have  reached,  at 
the  time  when,  and  in  the  place  where  he  arose,  the  very  hif^hest  degree  of 
perfect  adaptation.  He  must  have  been  happy  in  the  circumstances  in 
^vijich  he  ffjund  himself  placed,  and  presumably  he  must  have  been  con- 
tented to  remain  there.  Equally  on  the  theory  of  Man  being  a  8|)ccial 
creation,  we  must  suppose  that  when  wealcest  and  most  ignorant  he 
must  have  been  placed  in  what  was  to  him  a  garden — that  is  to  say,  in 
some  region  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  abundant  and  easily 
iicccssible.  Whether  this  region  were  wide  or  narrow,  he  would  not 
naturally  leave  it  except  from  necessity.     On  every  possible  supposition, 
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therefore,  as  to  the  origin  of  Mau,  those  who  iu  the  dispersion  of  the  race 
were  first  subjected  to  hard  and  unfavourable  conditicus  would  naturally 
be  those  who  had  least  strength  to  meet  them,  and  upon  whom  they 
would  have  accordingly  the  most  depressing  effect.  This  is  a  process  of 
Natural  Rejection  which  is  the  inseparable  correlative  of  the  process  of 
Natural  Selection.  It  tends  to  development  in  a  wrong  direction  by  the 
combined  action  of  two  dilferent  circumstances  which  arc  iuhercut  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Firstj  it  must  be  always  the  weaker  men  who 
are  driven  out  from  comfortable  homes  ;  and,  secondly,  it  must  be  always 
to  comparatively  unfavourable  regions  that  they  arc  compelled  to  fly. 
Under  the  operation  of  causes  so  combined  as  these,  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  tribes  which  have  been 
exposed  to  them  should  remain  unchanged.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  adverse 
conditions,  if  they  be  not  too  severe,  may  develop  energy,  and  result 
in  the  establishment  of  races  of  special  hardihood.  And  in  many  cases  this 
has  been  the  actual  result.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  physical  conditions 
be  as  insuperable  as  those  which  prevail  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  or  in  Baffin's 
Bay ;  or  if,  thougli  less  severe  than  these,  they  are  nevertheless  too  hard 
to  l>c  overcome  by  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  men  who  arc 
diivcn  to  encounter  them,  then  the  battle  of  life  becomes  a  losing  one. 
Under  such  circumstances,  degradation  is  unavoidable.  As  surely  as 
the  progress  of  Man  is  the  result  of  opportunity,  that  is  to  say,  as  surely 
as  it  is  due  to  the  working  of  his  faculties  under  stimulating  and  favour- 
ing conditions,  so  surely  must  he  descend  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
and  of  culture,  when  that  opportunity  is  taken  from  him,  and  when 
these  faculties  are  placed  under  conditions  where  they  have  no  call  to 
work. 

It  is,  then,  easy  to  sec  some  at  least  of  the  external  circumstances 
which,  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  would  bring  an  adverse 
influence  to  bear  upon  Mankind.  Here  we  are  on  firm  ground,  because 
we  know  the  law  from  which  comes  the  necessity  of  migrations,  and  the 
force  which  has  propelled  successive  generations  of  men  farther  and  far- 
ther in  ever  widening  circles  round  the  original  centre  or  centres  of  their 
birth.  Then,  as  it  would  be  always  the  feebler  tribes  which  would  be 
driven  from  the  ground  which  has  become  overstocked,  and  as  the  lands 
to  which  they  went  forth  were  less  and  less  hospitable  in  climate  and 
pitkluctions,  the  struggle  for  life  would  be  always  harder.  And  so  it 
would  generally  happen,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  that  the  races 
which  were  driven  farthest  would  become  the  rudest  and  the  most  en- 
grossed in  the  pursuits  of  mere  animal  existence. 

k  Accordingly,  ue  find  that  this  key  of  principle  fiU  into  and  explains 
many  of  those  facts  iu  the  distribution  and  condition  of  Mankind,  whichj 
iu  the  case  of  the  Fuegians,  excited  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  Darwin. 
h\  the  light  of  this  explanation,  these  facts  seem  to  take  form  and  order. 
It  is  &  fact  that  the  lowest  and  rudest  tribes  in  the  population  of  the 
globe  have  been  found,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  farthest  extremities  of 
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ito  hrgrr  ooMCnmte — or  in  the  dibUnt  iaUndi  of  iU  great  oceftM,  or 
aaoBg  tbe  Ub  cni  IbrctU  vliidi  id  etcty  bud  have  been  the  lut 
ndge  of  tl»  TkCoM  of  vkleaee  and  ■lidbrtme.  Hkvm  extreme  points 
of  Und  which  in  both  hemispbem  extend  into  Krere  hrtitudw  are  not 
the  only  portioM  of  the  globe  which  are  hsghlj  ufsvoviable  to  Man. 
Then  are  other  K^^ioot  qaite  as  bad,  if  not,  in  aoine  reqiectUp  eren  wovae. 
Id  the  dense,  mUbnn,  and  gloomy  lorestt  of  the  Amuoa  and  Orinoco 
there  are  tribe*  which  «ectn  to  be  anong  tb^  lowest  in  the  worid.  It 
cannot  be  nnoonnected  with  the  savagery  of  tbe  cooditioD  to  which  thcv 
havc  beca  redoccd  tfaAt  we  find  the  remariable  bet  th&t  all  thmo 
region*  of  Tropical  America  are  wboUr  wanting  in  the  animals  which  are 
capable  of  domcBlicaticin^  and  which  are  inseparable  from  the  eartieat 
trace*  of  human  culture.  Tbe  0\,  the  Ilorve,  and  the  Sheep  are  all 
ahaent— even  as  regards  the  genera  to  which  they  belong.  There  are 
indeed  tbe  Tapir,  the  Paca,  and  tbe  Curaaaow  Turkey,  and  all  thcae  are 
animals  which  can  be  tamed.  But  none  of  them  will  breed  in  confine- 
ment, ami  the  race*  cannot  be  established  as  useful  senranta  of  Mankind, 
lu  contrast  with  these  and  with  other  insuperable  disadvantages  of  men 
driven  into  the  forests  of  Tropical  America,  it  is  instructive  to  obacire 
that  the  Bftmc  races,  where  free  from  these  disadvantages,  were  never  re* 
duced  to  the  same  condition.  In  Peni  the  Indian  races  bad  the  Llama, 
and  had  also  an  advanced  civilization.*  In  India,  too,  it  is  always  the 
Hill  Tribes  who  furnish  the  least  fa%'ourable  specimens  of  uur  race.  Bat 
in  every  one  of  these  cases  we  have  the  presence  of  external  circum- 
stancca  and  physical  conditions  which  are  comparatively  unfavourable. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  these  conditions  must  have  had  their  own  effect. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  races  which  have  been  subject  to  them  for  a 
long  and  indefinite  time  must  have  been  once  under  the  influence  of  con- 
ditions much  more  favourable ;  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  follows, 
that  the  savagery  and  degradation  of  their  existing  state  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  result  of  development  in  a  wrong  direction. 

Tliero  are  other  arguments  all  pointing  the  same  way,  the  force  of 
which  cannot  be  fully  estimated,  except  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
some  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  seem  to  rise  unbidden  in  the 
mind  from  the  facts  which  geology  has  revealed  touching  tbe  history  of 
Creation.  One  of  these  facts  is  that  each  neir  organic  Form,  or  each  new 
variety  of  birth,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  with  a  wonderful  energy  of 
life.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  this  fact  stands  in  cluee  couuection  with 
every  possible  theory  of  Evolution.  If  these  new  Forma  were  the  product 
of  favouring  conditions,  the  prevalence  of  tlicse  conditions  would  start 
them  with  force  uj>on  their  way.  The  initial  energy  would  be  great. 
Where  every  condition  was  favourable — so  favourable  indeed  that  the  new 
birth  is  assumed  to  Imve  been  nothing  but  their  natural  result — then  the 
newly-born  would  be  strong  and  lusty.  And  such,  accordingly,  is  the 
fact  in  that  record  of  creation  which  Paheontology  affords.  The  Wgour 
•  *'  KntuTAluit  Ml  t)ic  Amuoiu,"   B»t«t.  vol  i.  p  191  -A. 
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wLicli  prevail:^  in  the  youth  of  an  individual  is  but  the  type  of  the  vigour 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  new  aud  rising  species.  All  the  complex 
influences  which  led  to  their  being  born,  led  also  to  their  being  fat  and 
flourishing.  That  which  caused  them  to  arise  at  all  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  causing  them  to  prevail.  The  condition  of  all  the  lowest  races 
of  men  is  in  absolute  contrast  with  everything  which  this  law  demands. 
Everywhere,  and  in  everything,  they  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
energy  which  is  spent — of  a  force  which  has  declined — of  a  vitality 
which  has  been  arrested.  In  numbers  they  are  stationary,  or  dwindling; 
in  mind  they  are  feeble  and  uninveutivc ;  in  habits  they  are  stupid  or 
positively  suicidal. 

It  is  another  symptom  of  a  wrong  development  being  the  real  secret 
of  their  condiliuu  that  the  lowest  of  them  seem  to  have  lost  even  the 
power  to  rise,  Though  individually  capable  of  learning  what  civilized 
men  have  taught  them,  yet  as  races  they  fiave  been  invariably  scorched 
by  the  light  of  civilization,  and  have  withered  before  it  like  a  plant 
whose  roots  have  failed.  The  power  of  assimilation  seems  to  have 
departed,  as  it  always  does  depart  from  an  organism  which  is  worn  out. 
This  has  not  been  the  result  with  races  which,  though  very  barbarous, 
have  never  sunk  below  the  pastoral  or  the  agricultural  stage.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  ludian  races  of  North  America  are  perhaps  the 
highest  which  have  exhibited  this  fatal  and  irredeemable  incapacity 
to  rise :  and  it  is  precisely  in  their  case  that  we  have  the  most 
direct  evidence  of  degradation  by  development  in  a  wrong  direction- 
There  are  abundant  remains  of  a  very  ancient  American  civilization, 
which  was  marked  by  the  construction  of  great  public  works  and  by  the 
development  of  an  indigenous  agriculture  founded  on  the  maize,  which 
is  a  cereal  indigenous  to  the  continent  of  America.  This  civilization 
was  subsequently  destroyed  or  lost,  aud  then  succcetled  a  period  in  which 
Man  relapsed  into  partial  barbai'ism.  The  spots  which  had  been  first 
forest,  then,  perhaps,  sacred  monuments,  and  thirdly,  cultivated  ground, 
relapsed  into  forest  once  more.*  So  strong  is  this  evidence  of  degrada- 
tion having  affected  the  population  of  a  great  part  of  the  American 
mtinent,  that  the  distinguished  aiithor  from  whom  these  words  are 
[noted,  and  who  generally  represents  the  savage  as  the  nearest  living 
representative  of  primeval  man,  is  obliged  to  ask,  ''What  fatal  cause 
destroyed  this  earlier  civilization  ?  Why  were  these  fortiticatioua  for- 
saken— these  cities  in  ruins  ?  How  were  the  populous  nations  which 
once  inhabited  the  rich  American  valleys  reduced  to  the  poor  tribes  of 
savages  whom  the  European  found  there  ?  Did  the  North  and  South 
once  before  rise  up  in  arms  against  one  another  ?  Did  the  terrible  appella- 
tion, the  '  Dark  and  Bloody  Land/  applied  to  Kentucky,  commemorate 
these  aucient  wars  V'-f  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause,  the 
process  of  degradation  has  been  going  on  within  the  liistoric  period. 
When  Europeans  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Indian  tribes,  there  was 

•  Lnbbock,  "  Pr«bwtoric  Tim«."  p  234.  t  Jbid.,  p.  236. 
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more  agi-iculture  among  them  tliau.  there  is  now.  They  liave  lonjj 
descended  to  the  condition  of  pure  hunters.  The  most  fundamental 
all  the  elements  of  a  civilized  and  settled  life — the  love  and  practice 
agriculture — has  been  lost.  Development  in  the  wrong  direction  ha 
done  its  work.  There  is  no  insoluble  mystery  in  this  result.  It  is, 
nil  probability,  if  indeed  it  be  not  certainly,  attributable  to  one  cauae^^ 
that  of  internecine  and  dcvastatiug  wars.  And  these  again  are  ti 
result  of  a  natural  and  universal  instinct  wiiich  has  its  own  legitimatft^ 
fields  of  operation,  but  which  like  all  other  human  instincts  ia  liable  to 
degenerate  into  a  destructive  passion.  The  love  of  dominion  is  strong 
in  all  men,  and  it  has  ever  been  strongest  in  the  strongest  races.  Bat 
the  love  of  fighting  and  of  conquest  very  often  does  sink  into  a  mere 
lust  of  blood.  The  natural  rivalry  of  different  communities  may  become 
such  implacable  hatred  as  to  be  satisfied  with  uolhing  short  of  the 
extermination  of  an  enemy.  Inspired  by  this  passion,  particular  races 
or  tribes  have  sometimes  acquired  a  power  and  a  ferocity  in  fighting:, 
against  which  other  tribes  of  a  much  higher  character  and  of  a  rnucl]^^ 
more  advanced  civilizatiuu  have  been  unable  to  contend.  ^H 

This  is  no  funny  picture.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  decline 
of  civilization  in  the  American  continent  has  been  due  to  the  invasioa 
of  it  by  Europeans  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus.  Just  aa  the  older 
civilization  of  that  coulini-nt  was  an  indigenous  civilization  founded  oa 
the  cultivation  of  a  cereal  peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  so  also 
does  the  decay  and  loss  of  this  civilization  seem  to  have  been  a 
purely  indigenous  decay.  Mr.  "VVilaou,  in  his  very  interesting  work  oa 
"  Prehistoric  JIan/'  gives  an  account  of  the  process  by  which  barbarism 
Las  been  actually  seen  extending  among  the  Red  Indian  tribes.  When 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrcn<'c  first  came  under  the  observation  of 
Europeans,  some  of  those  tribes  were  found  to  be  leading  a  settled  life, 
practising  agriculture,  and  constituting  communities  in  possession  of  all 
the  elements  of  a  civilization  fairly  begun,  or  probably  long  inherited. 
The  destruction  of  these  commuuitiea  wascllccted  by  the  savage  hostility 
of  one  or  two  particular  tribes,  such  as  the  Iriquois  and  the  Mohawks. 
In  these  tribes  the  lust  of  blood  had  been  developed  into  an  absorbing 
Ita&siou,  so  that  their  vci-y  name  became  a  terror  and  a  scourge.  Wholly 
given  up  to  war  as  a  pursuit,  their  path  was  red  with  blood,  and  the 
more  peaceful  and  civilized  branches  of  the  same  stock  were  driven, 
a  scanty  remnant,  into  forests  and  marshes,  where  their  condition  was 
necessarily  reduceti  to  that  of  savages,  living  wholly  by  the  chase.  It 
is  a  curious  and  instructive  fact  that  this  sequence  of  events  was  so 
vividly  and  painfully  remembered  among  some  of  the  Red  ludiau  tribes 
that  it  had  become  embodied  in  a  religious  myth.  It  was  said  that  in 
old  times  the  Indians  were  increasing  so  fast  that  they  were  threatened 
with  want,  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  then  taught  them  to  make  war, 
and  thus  to  thin  one  anothi;r's  numbers.^'  Altlioiigh  this  myth  stands 
*  "Fowil  Men/'  Trincipal  Dawuon,  p.  47.      Montreal,  1880. 
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in  very  close  connection  with  the  universal  tradition  of  a  Golden  Age, 
or  of  a  Past  in  some  measure  better  than  the  Present,  it  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  s[)eciric  cause  which  it  assigns  for  deterioration  aud 
decay,  a  cause  iu  respect  to  which  we  liavc  historical  evidence  of  its 
actual  effects.  When  tlie  great  French  navigator,  Cartier,  first  explored 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  1531—5,  he  ascended  to  that  point  of  its  course 
vhencc  the  city  of  Montreal  now  looks  down  upon  its  vast  aud  splendid 
|)ro8pect  of  fertile  lands  and  of  rushing  waters.  He  found  it  occupied  by 
the  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga — inhabited  by  a  comparatively  civilized 
people,  busy  not  only  iu  fishing  or  in  huntings  but  also  in  a  successful  hus- 
bandry. The  town  was  strongly  fortified,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  culti- 
vated grouud.  Within  one  hundred  and  seven  years — some  time  between 
1535  and  16^2 — Hochelaga  had  utterly  disappeared,  with  all  its  population, 
and  all  its  culture.  It  had  been  destroyed  by  wars,  and  its  site  bad 
returned  to  forest  or  to  bnsh.  To  this  day  when  men  dig  the  founda- 
tions of  new  houses  in  Montreal  they  dig  up  the  fiiut  implements  of 
the  Hochelagans,  which,  although  about  350  years  old,  may  now  be 
reckoned  by  the  scientific  anthropologist  as  relies  of  the  ''Stone  Age/*^' 
and  of  an  ancient  universal  savagery.  The  same  course  of  things  pre- 
vailed over  the  greater  part  of  Canada.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
vast  tracts  of  country  on  both  shores  of  the  great  Lakes,  are  known  to 
Lave  been  devastated  by  exterminating  wars.  In  1626  a  Jesuit 
missionary  penetrated  into  the  settlement  of  a  tribe  called  the  Attiwen- 
deronks.  Ho  found  them  inhabiting  towns  and  villages,  and  largely 
cultivating  tobacco,  maize,  and  beans.  The  country  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  which  has  left  its  uame  in  Lake  Erie,  is  stated  to  have  been 
greatly  more  extensive,  and  is  everywhere  covered  with  the  marks  of  a 
similar  stage  of  civilization.  Within  less  than  thirty  years  another 
missionary  found  the  whole  of  these  regions  a  silent  desert.  In  like 
manner  the  country  round  Lnke  Huron  waa,  at  the  same  period  of  time, 
seen  to  be  full  of  populous  villages  defended  by  walls,  and  surrounded 
by  cultivated  fields.  But  the  same  fate  befell  thera.t  They  were 
extirpated  by  the  Mohawks. 

Here  then  we  sec  in  actual  operation,  within  very  recent  limes,  a 
true  cause — which  is  quite  capable  of  producing  the  effects  which,  by 
eome  means  or  another,  have  certainly  been  produced — and  that,  too, 
on  the  largest  scale — upon  the  American  continent.  It  is  a  cause 
arising  out  of  one  of  the  universal  instincts  of  Mankind,  developed  in 
sucli  excess  as  to  become  a  destructive  mania.  Many  nations  most 
highly  civilized  have  been  extremely  warlike — aud  the  ambition  they 
have  cheriabcd  of  subduing  other  nations  has  been  the  means  of  extending 
over  the  world  their  own  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government,  and 
their  owu  high  attainments  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.      But  whea 

•  **  Fuasil  Mod,"  Principal  Davaon,  pp.  20-42.     Montreal,  188U. 
t  **  Prehiatoric  Man,"  D411.  WiUoa,  [>{*,  359  tia 
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takes  pocwMwn  ofmder  mco,  and  is  directed  by  irnt- 

mal  funilies  and  rival  tribcSj  it  may  be,  and 

of  tike  wotX  defoUting  scourges  of  humanity.      In 

md   ft  dc^ndataon  ivhich  none  of  the  lo^rer  animals 

alvavv  to  the  evolution  of  further  evUf,  to  the  complete 

of  cwOaed  communities,  or  to  the  reduction  of  their  scanty 

i»tb»  coaifiKioa  and  the  habits  of  savage  life. 

tlwae  facts  and  considerations,  gathered  over  a  wide 

ficUi  of  ubsemtion  and  experience,  that  the  processes  of  Evolution  and 

tKry  wvirk  in  Mad,  lead  to  cousequcnees  wholly  difTcrcnt 

towWIi  they  load  in  other  departments  of  Creation.     ThcrCj 

always  ia  one  of  two  directions,  both  of  which  are  directions 

aad  ia  perfect  harmony  with  the  unity  of  Natuiv.     One 

IS  is  tbat  of  |ierlcct  success^  the  other  of  these  dircctiou» 

i^  that  of  wfi<tdx  extinction.      Among  the  lower  animals,  when  a  new 

fbna  ayycafs>  it  suits  exactly  its  surrounding  conditions  ;   atul  when  it 

ccMiea  to  do  ui  it  cca^e^  to  survive.      Or  if  it  docs  survive  it  lives   hv 

cbaugv,  by  gtvio^  birth  to  something  new,  and  by  ceasing  to  be  identical 

iMk  te  tealer  aalf.      ^o  far  as  we  can  actually  see  the  })nst  work  of 

dava)u|Maeiil  auonir  the  beasts^  it  is  a  work  which  has  always  led  citbcr 

lu  N^uU  utultiplirstiim  or  to  rapid  extinction.      There  is  no  alternative. 

Hul  in  Ma*i  the  processes  of  Kvoluticm  lead  iu  a  great  variety  of  direc- 

iUtM»-^auMU>ur  thorn  tending  more  or  less  directly  to  the  elevation  of  the 

tfCvalui^  but  othen  of  thi^m  tending  very  speedily  and  very  powerfully 

Uk  its  UvifVtdakion.      lu  some  men  they  have  led  to  an  intellectual  and 

mMNll  fttttnUiUfi  of  which  we  can  eouoeive  it  to  be  true  that  it  is  only  a 

"  lUtlo   lowt'r  than   the  an^cl*."     Iu  others  they  have  ended  in  a  con- 

r  whi\'h  it  is  too  evidently  true  that  it  iaa  great  deal  lower  thau 

'ItiuiM  ill'  the  beasts. 

>Vo  imti  %^\,  lM»wevct,  a  great  deal  nearer  towards  the  understanding 

\}X  V  ■   '  ■\     '    u   the  mere  recognition  of  it  as   a  fact.      Hitherto 

>jlV  '  -  »*'dy  with  one  of  the  two  great  causes  of  change, 

uautulyi  thai  of  uuthvourablc  external  or  physical  conditions.     Lot  us 

Uvu    l^^ik    h(    the  other — nnmely,  the  itUernal    nature  and  character  of 

M'Ht       \\\\  ei4u  K^*  how  it   is  that^  when  working   under   certain  eon- 

tlig  pt>iHdiHr  piiwort  of  Man  must  lead  to  endless  developments 

ot  it  N^Mi^^K   ilicoiition-      Foremost    among   these   powers   is    the  gift  of 

Hi  .r'tii       I   iitiuk    heni  of  Keasou    not   as   the    word  is  often  used,  to 

(  HftfAi  vsrioty  of  powers,  but  as  applied  to  the  logical  faculty 

t     M  *  rioted   sense,  the   gift   of  Reason    is   nothing   more 

>((g   the   necesaity  or  the    natural   consequences  of 

ivhuUMxr  thtMiO  be  tluugs  said  or  things  done.     It  is  the  faculty 

i<m*ly    or    uu<'H)n»cion&lr.   we   go   through   the   mental 

(   in   Ihn   wonl   **  therefore.*'     It   is   the    faculty  which 

M*  1^  tnu»  ^Ift  of  prophecy — the   power  of  foreseeing   that 

•  iui«(  nl^ovtly  ootuv   to   pass."     In   its   practical   application   to 
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conduct,  and  to  tlic  affairs  of  life,  it   is    tlic  gift  by  wliich  we  see  the 
means  which  nil!  secure  for  us  certain  ends,  whether  these  ends  be  the 
getting  of  that  which  we  desire,  or  the  avoiding  of  that  which  we  dread. 
But  in   its  root,  and   in  its  esseuce,  as  well  as  in  its  application  to  the 
abstract  reasoning  of  mathematics,  it  is  simply  the  faculty  by  which  we 
see  one  proposition  as   involving,  or   as  following  from   another.     The 
power  of  such  a  faculty  obviously  must  be,  as  it  actually  is,  immeasurable 
and  inexhaustible,  because   there    is   no   limit  to  tliis  kind  of  following. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  end  to  the   number  of  things  which  are  the 
consequence  of  each   other.      "Whatever    liappens    in   the  world    is    the 
result  of  causes,  moral  or  material,  which   liave  gone   before,  and   this 
result  again  becomes  the  cause  of  other  consequences,  moral  or  material, 
which  must  follow  in  their  turn.      It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the   unity 
of  Nature,  and  of  the  continuity  of  things,  that  the  links  of  consequence 
are  the  links  of  an  endless  chain.     It  is  the  business  of  Reason  to  see 
these  links  as  they  come   one  by  one   gradually  into  view;  and  it  is  in 
the  natnrc  of  a  reasoning  creature  to  be  drawn  along   by  them   iu   the 
line,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  the  line  of  their  direction.     The  dis- 
tance wliich  may  be  traversed  iu  following  that  direction  even  for  a  short 
time,  and  by  a  single  mind,  is   often  very  great — so  great   that   a   man 
may  be,  and  often  is,  a  didcrent    Being  from    himself,  both  iu   opinions 
•and  in  conduct,  at  two  different  epochs  of  his  life.     There  are,  indeetl, 
imlividuals,  and   there    are   times    and   conditions  of  society,  in   which 
thought  is  comparatively  stagnant,  when  it  travels  nowhere,  or  when  its 
movements  arc  so  slow  and  gradual    as  to  be  imperceptible.      But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when  mind  is  on  the  march.      And  then 
it  travels  fast  and  far.     The  journey  is  immense  indeed,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  few  successive  generations  of  men  following,  one  after 
the  other,  the  links  of  consequence.      At  the  end  of  such  a  journey,  the 
children  may  be  separated  from  their  fathers  by  more  than  the  breadth 
of  oceans.     They  may  have  passed    into   new  regions  of  thought  aud  of 
opinion,  of  habit  aud  of  worship.      If  the  movement   has   been   slow, 
and  if  the  time  occupied  has  I)een  long,  it  will   be  all  the  more  difficult 
to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  the  change  has  been  brought  about.     It  will 
appt-ar  more  absolute  aud  complete    than    it    really  is — the  new  regions 
of  thought  being  iu  truth  connected  with  the  old  by  a  well- beaten  and 
continuous  track. 

But  these  endless  proeesses  of  development  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reasouing  faculty,  are  consistent  with  any  result — good  or 
bad.  Whether  the  great  changes  they  produce  have  been  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse,  must  depend,  not  on  the  length  of  the  journey,  but  on 
the  original  direction  in  which  it  was  begun.  It  depends  on  whether 
that  direction  has  been  right  or  wrong — on  whether  the  road  taken 
has  been  the  logical  development  of  a  truth,  or  the  logical  development 
of  a  lie.  The  one  has  a  train  of  consequences  as  long  and  as  endless* 
as   the  other.     It  is  the   nature  of  the  reasoning  faculty  that  it  works 
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from   (lata.       But  these   data  are  supplied    to  it  from  many  different! 
sources.      In  the  processes  of  reasoning  on  which  the  abstract  sciences 
depend^  the  fundameutal  data  are  axioms  or  self-cvideut  propoaitionsr 
These  may,  in  a  sense,  be  said  to  be  supplied  by  the  reasoning  faculty 
itself,  because  the  recognition  of  a  truth  as  self-evideut   is  in  itself  att 
exercise   of  the    reasoning    faculty.      But    iu    all  brauehes  of  know- 
ledge, other  than  the  abstract  scicuccs^  that  is  to  say,  in  every  dcparl- 
meut  of  thought  which  most  nearly  concerns  our  conduct  and  our  beliefs, 
the  data  ou  which  Reason  has  to  work  arc  supplied  to  it  from  sources 
external  to  itself.     In  matters  of  Belief,  they  come,  for  the  most  part, 
from  Authority,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  many  forms,  or  from  imagi- 
nation working  acconiing  to  its  own  laws  upon  impressions  received  from 
the  external  world.     In  matters  of  conduct,  the  data  supplied  to  Reason 
eomc   from  all   the   inuumerable  motives  which   are  founded   ou   tlie 
desires.     But  in  all  these  different  provinces  of  thought  it  is  the  ten- 
dency  and   the  work  of  Reason  to  follow  the  proposition,  or  the  belief, 
or  the  motive,  to  all  its  consequences.      L^nless,  therefore,  the  proposi- 
tion is  really  as  tnie  as  it  seems  to  be  ;  unless  the  belief  is  really  accord- 
ing to  the  fact;  unless  the  motive  is  really  legitimate  and   good,  it  i* 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  logical  faculty  to  carry  men  farther  and  far- 
ther into  the  paths  of  error,  until  it  lands  them  in  depths  of  degradation 
and   corruption  of  which  unreasoning  creatures  are  incapable.      It  is 
astonishing  how  reasonable — that  is  to  say,  how  logical — are   even   the 
most  revolting  practices  connected,  for  example,  with  religious  worship 
or  religious  customs,  provided  we  accept  as  true  some  fundamental  con- 
ception of  which  they  are  the  natural  result.     If  it  be  true  that  the  God 
wc  worship  is  a  Being  who  delights  in  suffering,  and  takes  pleasure,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  smell  of  bloody  then  it  is  not  irrational  to  appease  Him 
with  hecatombs  of  human  victims.     This  is  an  extreme  case.     There 
are,  however,  such  cases,  as  we  know,   actually   existing  in   the  world. 
But,  short  of  this,  the  same  principle  is  illustrated  iu  innumerable  cases^ 
where  cruel  and  appareutly  irrational  customs  are  in  reality  nothing  but 
the   logical   consequences  of  some  fundamental    Ijclief   respecting    the 
nature,  the  character,  and  the  commands  of  God.     In  like   manner,  in 
the  region  of  morals  and  of  conduct  not  directly  connected  with  religious 
beliefs.  Reason  may  be  nothing   but  the  servant  of  Desire,  and  in  this 
service  may  have  no  other  wctrk  to  do  than  that  of  devising  means  to  the 
most  wicked  ends.     If  the  doctrine  given  to  Reason  be  the  doctrine  that 
pleasure  aud  self-indulgence,  at  whatever  saerifiec  to  others,  are  the  great 
aims  and  ends  of  life,  then  Reason  will  be  busy  in  seeking  out  "  many 
inventions"  for  the  attainment  of  them,  each  invention  being  more  ad- 
vanced than  another  in  its  defiance  of  all  obligation  and  in  its  abandon- 
ment of  all  sense  of  duty.     Thus  the  development  of  selfishness  under 
the  guidance  of  faculties  which  place  at  its  command  the  great  power* 
of  foresight  and  contrivance,  is  a  kind  of  development  quite  as  natural 
aud  quite  as  common  as  that  which  constitutes  the  growth  of   know- 
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leclgc  and  of  yirtue.  It  is  indeed  a  development  wLich,  under  the  con- 
dition supposed — that  is  to  say,  the  condiiion  of  false  or  erroneous  data 
supplied  to  the  reasoning  faculty — is  not  an  accident  or  a  contingency, 
but  a  necessary  and  inevitable  result. 

And  here  there  is  one  very  curious  circumstance  to  be  observed,  which 
brings  us  still  closer  to  the  real  seat  of  the  anomaly  which  makes  Miiu 
in  so  many  ways  the  one  great  exception  to  the  order  of  Nature.  That 
circumstance  is  the  helplessness  of  mere  Reason  to  correct  the  kind  of 
error  which  is  most  powerful  in  vitiating  conduct.  In  those  processes 
of  abstract  Reason  which  are  the  great  instruments  of  work  iu  the  exact 
sciences,  the  reasoning  faculty  has  the  power  of  very  soon  detecting  any 
element  of  error  in  the  data  from  which  it  starts.  That  any  given 
proposition  leads  to  an  absurd  result  is  one  of  the  familiar  methods  of 
disproof  in  mathematics.  That  one  of  only  two  alternatives  is  proved 
to  be  absurd  is  courlusivc  demonstration  that  the  other  must  be  true. 
In  this  way  Reason  corrects  her  own  operations^  for  the  faculty  which 
recognizes  one  proposition  as  evidently  absurd,  is  the  same  faculty  which 
recognizes  another  proposition  as  endently  true.  It  is,  indeed,  because 
of  its  contradicting  something  evidently  true,  or  something  which  has  been 
already  proved  to  be  true,  that  the  absurd  result  is  seen  to  be  absurd.  It 
is  in  this  way  that,  in  the  exact  sciences,  erroneous  data  are  being  perpe- 
tually detected,  and  the  sources  of  cn'or  arc  being  perpetually  eliminated. 
But  Reason  seems  to  have  no  similar  power  of  detecting  errors  in  the  data 
which  are  supplied  to  it  from  other  departments  of  thought.  In  the 
developments,  for  example,  of  social  habits,  and  of  the  moral  sentiments 
on  which  these  principally  depend,  no  results,  however  extravagant  or 
revolting,  are  at  all  certain  of  being  rejected  because  of  their  absurdity. 
No  practice  however  cruel,  no  custom  however  destructive,  is  sure  on 
account  of  its  cruelty  or  of  its  dcstructiveness  to  be  at  once  detected 
and  rejected  as  solf-evideutly  wrong.  Reason  works  upon  the  data 
supplied  to  it  by  superstition,  or  by  selfish  passions  and  desires,  appa* 
rently  without  any  power  of  questioning  the  validity  of  those  data,  or, 
at  all  events,  without  any  power  of  immediately  recognizing  even  their 
most  extreme  results  as  evidently  false.  In  Religion,  at  least,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  there  were  no  axiomatic  truths  which  arc  universally, 
constantly,  and  instinctively  present  to  the  mind — none  at  least,  which 
are  incapable  of  being  obscured — and  which,  therefore,  iuevitahly  compel 
it  to  revolt  against  every  course  or  every  belief  inconsistent  with  tlicm. 
It  is  through  this  ngcney  of  erroneous  belief  that  the  very  highest  of  our 
faculties,  the  sense  of  obligation,  may  and  docs  become  itself  the  moat 
powerful  of  all  agents  in  the  development  of  evil.  It  consecrates 
what  is  worst  in  our  own  nature,  or  whatever  of  bad  has  come  to  be 
sown  in  the  multitudinous  elements  which  that  nature  contains.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  gift  of  Reason  is  the  very  gift  by  means  of 
which  error  in  belief,  and  vice  in  character,  are  carried  from  one  stage  of 
development  to  another,  until  at  last  they  may,  and  they  often  do.  result 
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in  conditioiiM  of  life  and  conduct  removed  by  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  those  which  arc  in  accordance  with  the  order  and  with  the  analo- 
gies of  Nature, 

These  arc  the  conditions  of  life,  very  much  lower,  as  we  have  seen, 
than  those  which  prevail  among  the  brutes,  which  it  ia  now  the  fashion 
to  assume  to  he  the  nearest  type  of  the  conditions  from  which  the  human 
rncchcgnu  its  course.  They  are,  in  reality  and  on  the  contrary,  conditions 
which  could  not  possibly  liave  been  reached  except  after  a  very  long 
jouniey.  They  arc  the  goal  at  which  men  have  arrived  after  running 
for  many  generations  in  a  wrong  direction.  They  are  the  result  of 
Evolutiou — they  arc  the  product  of  Development.  But  it  is  the  evolution 
of  germs  whose  growth  is  noxious.  It  is  the  development  of  passions 
and  dc»ires,  sonic  of  which  Man  possesses  in  common  with  the  brutes, 
otliors  of  which  ai*c  peculiar  to  himself,  but  all  of  which  are  in  him 
freed  from  the  guiding  limitations  which  in  every  other  department  of 
Nature  prevail  nniong  the  motive  forces  of  the  world,  and  by  means  of 
which  alone  they  work  to  order. 

It  is  in  the  abscnec  of  these  limitations  that  what  is  called  the  Free 
Will  of  Man  Consista.  It  is  not  a  freedom  which  is  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional. It  i«  not  a  freedom  which  is  without  limitations  of  its  own. 
It  in  not  a  freedom  which  confers  on  Man  the  power  of  acting  except  on 
Home  one  or  other  of  the  motives  which  it  is  in  his  nature  to  entertain. 
Bnt  that  nature  is  so  infinitely  complex,  so  many-sided,  is  open  to  so 
many  iiilluenccs,  and  is  capable  of  so  many  movements,  that  practically 
their  combinations  arc  almost  infinite.  His  freedom  is  a  freedom  to 
choORO  among  tlicsc  motives,  and  to  choose  what  he  knows  to  be  the 
worse  inhtcail  of  the  better  part.  This  is  tlie  freedom  without  which  there 
could  be  no  action  attaining  to  the  rank  of  virtue,  and  this  also  is  the 
freedom  in  the  wrong  exercise  of  which  all  vice  consists.  There  is  no 
theoretical  necessity  that  along  with  this  freedom  there  should  be  a 
propensity  to  use  it  wrongly.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  such 
freedom  should  exist,  and  that  all  the  desires  and  dispositions  of  men 
should  be  to  use  it  rightly.  Not  only  is  this  conceivable,  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  That  a  Being  witli  powers  of  mind 
and  capacities  of  enjoyment  rising  high  above  those  which  belong  to 
any  other  creature,  should,  alone  of  all  these  creatures,  have  an  innate 
tendency  to  use  Ids  powers,  not  only  to  his  own  detriment,  but  even  to 
Lis  own  self-torture  and  destruction,  is  such  an  exception  to  all  rule, 
such  a  departure  from  all  order,  and  such  a  violation  of  all  the  reason- 
ableness of  Nature,  that  wc  cannot  think  too  much  of  the  mystery  it 
involves.  It  is  possible  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  Utis  mys- 
tery by  following  the  facts  connected  with  it  into  one  of  the  principal 
fields  of  their  display — namely,  the  History  of  Religion.  Hut  this 
must  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 
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IN  the  autumn  of  1866  I  spent  some  days  on  the  Rhine  with  a  South 
German  friend  who  was  both  a  philosopher  and  a  particularist. 
The  peace  had  just  been  concluded,  and  the  black  and  white  flag  of 
Fnissia  floated  from  every  point  of  vantage.  *'  Look/'  he  said,  "  the 
Rhine  has  gone  into  mourning  for  the  death  of  Germany/'  He  will 
probably  smile  now  if  he  recalls  his  bitter  jest,  for  the  French  war 
obliterated  many  hateful  memories,  and  kuit  the  South  more  closely  to 
the  North  than  many  years  of  peaceful  prosperity  would  have  done. 
Bat  at  times  his  words  return  into  my  mind  as  if  there  had  been 
something  ominous  about  them,  and  I  can  hardly  help  asking,  "  Was 
it,  indeed,  the  funeral,  and  not  the  resurrection,  of  Germany  that  we 
witnessed  in  the  golden  days  of  that  St.  Martin's  summer  ?  " 

It  must  be  confessed  that  tliose  who  most  warmly  welcomed  the  new 
order  of  things  have  not  been  having  what  the  children  call  "a  good 
time"  lately.  The  last  twenty  years,  if  they  have  realized  many  hopes, 
have  also  dissipated  many  illusions  and  brought  to  light  evils  whose 
existence  was  hardly  suspected  by  the  most  sagacious.  The  conflict 
with  the  Catholic  Church  was  certainly  popular  among  tlie  Protestants 
of  the  North  and  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  uecessary;  but  it  was  not 
an  auspicious  opening  for  the  public  life  of  a  nation  whose  chief  boast 
had  been  that  high  intellectual  tolerance  which  not  only  permits 
diflercnccs  of  character  and  opinion,  but  recognizes  thcra  as  necessary 
and  useful,  aud,  therefore,  endeavours  to  uuderstaud  them.  And  now 
the  countrymen  of  Lessing  seem  inclined  to  revive  the  feelings  which 
induced  tl»cir  forefathers  to  celebrate  a  holiday  of  peculiar  saiietity  by  a 
raid  upon  the  Jewish  quarter.  If  this  anti-Semitic  movement  were 
merely  an  outburst  of  popular  bigotry.  Englishmen  might  have  been 
surprised   to  hear  that  such   a  thing  was  still  possible  iu  Protestant 
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Ocrmany,  but  thev  would  hardly  have  felt  justified  in  denouncing  it  in 
the  terms  wliich  it  certainly  deserves.  Such  eventa  have  been  too 
common  in  our  ovm  kistoiy,  and  the  memory  of  some  of  them  is  too 
rceentj  for  us  to  enlarge  ou  similar  follies  in  our  neigblxtura  and  thus  to 
lay  ourselves  open  to  a  crushing  retort.  But  most  unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  Men  of  rank  and  Protestant  clergymen  of  high  position 
are  numbered  among  the  leaders  of  the  new  crusade  which  has  found 
iU  Peter  the  Hermit  in  Mr.  Stoecker,  the  Court  ehaydaiu ;  nay,  one  or 
two  whose  names  are  not  entirely  unknown  in  the  world  of  letters  have 
taken  ftervice  in  its  ranks.  It  has  been  organized  ou  what  may  be 
called  a  scientific  basis  ;  it  appeals  less  to  the  New  Testament  than  to 
the  most  recent  of  linguistic  and  anthropological  theories ;  and  its  pass- 
words are  redolent  of  the  schools ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  ready  to 
make  use  of  the  most  sordid  passions  and  the  basest  prejudices  of  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant  if  by  this  means  it  can  gain  its  end.  And  what 
is  that  end  but  the  subversion  of  all  that  we  thought  the  German 
pbiloROphcrs  and  poets  of  the  past  and  present  centuries  had  established — 
the  reassertion  of  the  petty  jealousies  of  race  and  creed  which  it  was 
their  chief  glory  to  have  dispelled  ? 

Under  these  circumstances  the  duty  of  a  German  addressing  a  German 
audience  is  clear.  It  is  to  denounce,  to  refute,  to  expose  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  a  wretched  attempt  at  persecution  which  has  not  even  the 
IKKir  excuse  of  religious  enthusiafim  to  plead,  but  is  compounded  only  of 
|>cdantry  and  prejudice,  of  envy,  spite,  and  tlie  lowest  and  least 
Htlractive  form  of  national  vanity.  But  a  foreigner  is  placed  in  a  some- 
wJiut  diflerent  position;  he  iy  not  called  to  take  any  part  in  the  conflict, 
and  if  he  approaches  it,  it  should  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
f^uting  its  origin  and  understanding  what  results  are  likely  to  follow. 
After  all,  it  is  their  own  gods  whom  the  fTernmns  are  blaspheming, 
their  own  heroes'  graves  which  tliey  are  defiling ;  it  is  Lessing  whom 
they  have  smitten  in  the  face,  Goethe  whom  they  mock  with  the  empty 
show  of  an  imp>erial  pnrple.  Herder  whom  they  deny ;  it  is  their  own 
iilcul  they  are  so  eager  to  crucify. 

"  Is  Germany  really  dead,  then  ?"  we  ask,  and  we  are  not  alone  in 
asking  it.  Many  of  the  noblest  minds  of  the  country,  and  among  them 
those  who  were  most  anxious  for  the  union,  are  beginning  to  \*iew  its 
results  with  something  very  like  apprehension,  though  pride  and  hopeless- 
ncfts  alike  impose  silence.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  as  if,  in  certain 
sections  of  society,  the  exaggerated  hopes  of  1870  had  given  place  to  as 
exaggerated  a  despair ;  but  this  dissatisfaction  is  itself  a  proof  that  the 
best  traditions  of  the  country  arc  not  dend.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
asked,  *'  Where  is  Germany  ?"  a  Gorman  could  answer,  **  In  our  hearts  ;'* 
and  there  the  ideal  of  old  days  is  still  safely  seated,  beyond  the  reach  of 
nuy  fanatical  mob.  Nay,  it  is  gradually  realising  itself  under  new  con- 
ditions, though  with  diflirulty,  and  amid  a  thouHatwl  obstnictions.  It 
is  uutural  that  those  who   thought  that  everything  had  been  achieved 
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when  the  Empire  was  proclaimed  should  feel  some  weariness  iu  gazing 
on  the  gigantic  task  that  still  lies  before  them.  But  whoever  views  the 
matter  calmly  will  perceive  that  great  progress  has  already  been  madcj 
and  tliat  cveu  some  of  the  events  he  most  deeply  regrets  are  but  the 
backward  eddies  which  mark  the  advance  of  the  stream.  The  present 
outburst  of  intolerance  is  certainly  the  most  lamentable  thing  that 
has  occurred  since  t!ie  union  of  Gerraauyj  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour 
iu  the  following  pages  to  explain  some  of  its  causes.  It  is  my  wish, 
however,  from  the  first  to  state  my  couTiction  that  this  is  one  of  those 
eases  in  wliich  to  understand  a  matter  is  not  by  any  means  to  excuse  it. 

The  questiou  may,  of  course,  be  regarded  from  many  different  points 
of  view.  Much,  for  instance,  has  of  late  been  written  on  the  contrast 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Germans.  The  intellect  of  the  former,  we 
lire  told,  is  mechanicalj  and  tlieir  morality  essentially  utilitarian,  and 
these  arc  qualities  to  which  the  latter  feel  an  almost  instinctive  an- 
tipathy. The  Hebrews  arc  optimists,  they  reverence  success  as  the 
highest  good,  and  their  desire  is  to  live  long  in  the  land  that  has  been 
given  them  ;  the  German  is  almost  always  inclined  to  pessimism,  he 
recognizes  the  "sweet  uses  of  adversity,"  and  the  spintual  triumph  that 
is  frequently  concealed  in  earthly  failure;  when  his  imagination  takes  a 
religious  turn  it  dwells  with  preference  on  the  history  of  those  who 
"  were  not  of  the  world."  The  Israelites  arc  calculating,  and  he  is  im- 
pidsive  ;  they  excel  iu  providence,  a  virtue  which  he  not  only  does  not 
possess^  but  is,  perhaps,  a  little  inclined  to  undervalue. 

There  is,  doubtless,  some  truth  in  all  this,  though,  not  to  speak  of 
earlier  and  more  sncred  names,  the  memory  of  Spinoza's  saiutly  life,  of 
his  unhesitating  self-devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  his  cheerful 
careless  resiguatiou  of  all  worldly  pleasure  and  success,  forbid  us  to  trust 
too  blindly  to  such  generalizations  ;  but  modern  historical  causes  have 
perhaps  been  as  eH'ectivc  as  any  inborn  difference  of  race  in  stimulating 
the  present  animosity  of  the  Germans  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Even  the  cniighttMiracut,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  last  century,  though  it 
equally  affected  both  the  populations  which  had  lived  for  centuries 
side  by  side  and  yet  separate,  affected  them  differently.  Among  the 
Christians,  the  pietists  and  other  mystical  sects  had  unconsciously 
prepared  the  way  for  Lessing.  Those  who  were  deeply  interested  in 
theological  matters  had  been  made  familiar  with  the  doctrine  that  true 
religion  consists  rather  iu  a  spiritual  and  emotional  condition  than  in 
the  intellectual  acceptance  of  any  dogma,  long  before  they  thoroughly 
realized  that  any  of  their  dogmas  could  be  called  iu  question.  The 
new  teachers  recognized  to  the  full  the  importance  of  the  inner  life,  on 
which  men  like  Zinzendorf  and  Franke  had  insisted.  At  most,  they 
urguwl  that  under  different  circumRtanecs  it  might  assume  different 
forms,  and  that  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  had  been  but 
ditfercnt  ways  of  expressing  the  same  truth  and  satisfying  the  same 
aspirations.      It  is  obvious   that   such  opinions  were   in  complete  har- 
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mony  with  other  parts  of  the  new  lay  creed,  and  that  they  tended  to 
foster  that  reverence  for  history  as  a  part  of  Nature  which  so  broadly 
distinguishes  the  German  freethinkers  from  those  of  France.  The  latter 
taught  that  all  religions  were  equally  false,  though  some  might  he  less 
noxious  than  others ;  the  belief  of  the  former  may  be  summexl  up  in 
the  words  of  Goethe :  "All  sects  seem  to  me  to  be  right  in  what  they 
assert  and  wrong  in  what  they  deny/' 

The  religion  of  the  German  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  was  founded 
neither  on  a  spiritual  faith  nor  an  intellectual  creed,  but  on  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  It  is  hard  to  name  any  opinion  that  they  might  not  hold, 
as  long  as  they  were  willing  to  join  in  the  cry  of  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  one  God,^^  and  strictly  to  observe  the  moral  precepts 
and  the  ceremonial  usages  of  their  forefathers.*  This  circumstance 
did  much  to  encourage  the  intellectual  freedom  for  which,  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  tlic  moyt  gifted  jnen  of  the  race  were  so  remarkable  ;  but, 
as  the  power  of  their  religion  was  purely  external,  it  followed  that  as 
soon  as  the  ritual  was  abandoned  nothing  remained  but  an  historical 
sentiment  and  a  family  tradition.  Thus  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
Beformcd  Jews  should  sympathize  with  Voltaire  rather  than  with 
Herder,  and  this  intellectual  tendency  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
their  co-religionists  were  admitted  to  equal  rights  in  Prance  sooner  than 
in  any  other  European  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
presence  of  this  alien  clement  has  acted  as  a  useful  corrective  to  German 
thought,  that  it  has  diversified  and  enriched  the  literature  and  power- 
fully promoted  the  political  development  of  the  country ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  have  encouraged  the  Germans 
to  regard  the  Jews  as  &liU  rcmainiug  a  foreign  race. 

On  these  and  similar  points  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell 
treat  them  at  all  fully  would  require  a  space  quite  difiproportionate  to  the 
interest  they  possess  for  Englishmen,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself 
entirely  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  question.  And  here  it  is  only  just 
to  add  that  those  who  derive  their  information  from  the  newspapers 
alone  arc  in  some  danger  of  over-estimating  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment. In  Germany,  as  in  England,  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons 
of  sound  common  sense  who  do  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  reply  to  the 
noisy  agitators  of  the  day,  but  who  remain  entirely  unmoved  by  their 
declamations  ;  and  in  the  present  political  situation  there  are  several 
German  parties  which,  though  they  are  not  sorry  to  make  use  of  any 
popular  cry  that  may  add  to  their  strength  or  divide  the  ranks  of  their 
opjioucnts,  would  still,  in  all  probability,  shrink  from  giving  a  legislative 
sanction  to  the  passions  they  do  not  hesitate  to  excite.  And  yet  the 
success  of  the  anti-Semitic  leaders  has  been  anything  but  complete. 
Only  six  of  the  twenty. six  universities  of  the  country  have  given  any 

•  Spinora  Mongcd  to  tbe  Portugi!c«e  synagngne.  aud  the  history  of  his  conflict  with  tbo 
Rabliia  ia  atiU  far  from  being  clearly  explaiiictl;  but  evea  he  sevms  to  hare  been  cxcloded 
from  the  cougiogatiou  uf  I»rati  ratliur  ou  account  uf  liia  nrfii&al  to  conform  to  its  obecrviuicM 
than  becatuo  of  the  het(Tod< 
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/kvourablo  response  to  their  appeal,  and  in  these  it  is  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  studeuts  who  have  leut  their  sij^uaturcs  to  the  petitious ; 
xrhile  the  professors,  with  hardly  an  exception,  have  refused  to  sanetiou 
thn  movement.      On  the  other  huud,  the  Crown  Prince  has  expressed 
his  disapprobation  iu  tlie  clearest  and  strongest  terms  ;  and  the  authori- 
ties of  all  the  large  cities  have  indignantly  rejected  the  proposals  of  its 
advocates.      In    Berlin,   one   Jew   has   been  elected   chairman    of  the 
■^f  unicipal  Board  and  another  head  of  the  Merchants'  Guild  ;  and  almost 
^11     the  true  intellectual  leaders  of  the  nation — men  like  Virchow  and 
AXoiximsen,  Ilofmann  the  chemist,  and  A.  AVeber  the  orientalist — have 
ptiljlicly  protcstetl  against  an  exhibition  of  intolerance  which   they  feel  i 
to    l>e  a  disgrace  to  their  country.     There  is  not,  therefore,  the  slightest 
P*"o liability  that  the  anti-Semitic  meetings  and  petitions  will  lead  to  any 
****^-».aiure  of  practical  importance.     All    their   promoters  are  likely   to 
ssvtccjccd  in  doiug  will  be  to  encourage  a  few  personal  insults  and  to 
^■*il>itter  some  individual  lives. 


The  anti-Semitics  loudly  deny  that  they  arc  actuated  by  any  dislike 

^^      "the  Hebi'cw  creed,  and  they  are  probably  sincere  in  theii*  assevera- 

***^*-^s;  though  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how   they   could  give  any  practical 

*^^^c^  to  their  principles  without  adopting  a  religious  test.       It  is  com- 

^^^"•■^tivcly  easy  to  decide  whether  a  man  has  been  baptized  or  no ;    but 

y      '^hat  scientilic  process  can  his  blood  be  tested  and  pronounced  to  be 

^m^^      "to  the  legal  German  standard  ?     Are  offices  to  be  opened  all  over  the 

^^P*^^^ntry  to  decide  knotty  questions  of  ancestry  ?     Is  every  pedlar  to  be 

^I^^K^cted  to  carry  a  genealogical  tree  in   his   pack?     And   what  is  to 

^^^^iDpen  to  those  unfortunate  Germans  who  betray  a  culpable  ignorance 

I        T*    "tx>  the  pei'sonal  history  of  their  grandfathers?  Are  they  to  be  left  to  wan- 

I  '^ Mahout  the  country,  like  so  many  living  notes  of  interrogation,  on  whose  ■ 

j        *  *^tiouality  every  policeman  is  to  decide  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 

I  ^"   the  aid  of  that  intuitive  perception  which  is  so  rarely  wanting  in  the 

*-*-cce8sor8  of  Dogberry  ?     Again,  what  is  to  become  of  the  children  of 

^^iied  marriages?    Are  they  to  be  half  disabled — allowed,  for  example,  to 

Cite  at  alternate  elections,  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  German 

^V tineas  daring  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  and  even  empowered  to 

*^awk  small  articles  about  the  streets,  but  only  at  times  when  the  Jewish 

*ilual  forbids  commerce?  There  would  be  something  touching  in  the  sight 

Of  the  little  army  of  martyrs  thus  silently  protesting  against  the  religion  of 

One  of  their  parents,  and  earning  an  honest  penny  whilst  testifying  their 

abhorrence   of  the  bigoted  and   narrow-minded   religion   of    the    Jews. 

Sweet  little  brands  half  plucked  from  the  burning,  what  Christian  soul 

>rould  haggle  with  them  for  a  copper?      But,  pretty  as  the  idea  is,  and 

profitable  as  it  might  be  made,  it  is  jMJrhaps  hardly  feasible.       The  fact 

is,  if  you  vant  to  lay  your  hand  on  "  the  infidel  and  perfidious  Jew," 

you  cannot  do   better  than  keep   to  the   baptismal  register.      It   may 
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not  he  evcrytbing  an  enthusiastic  patriot  could  wish,  since  some  Israelite? 
hare  unfortunately  hecn  baptized ;  but  such  acts  of  insolence  may  be  for- 
bidden in  future,  and  it  is  the  only  firm  and  fast  line  that  can  be  drawn, 
especially  in  a  country  like  Germany,  where  it  wonid  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  form  a  confession  of  faith  which  the  Christian  of  culture  would 
accept  and  the  Hebrew  reject ;  impossible,  1  say,  for  even  IMr.  Stoecker 
will  hardly  propose  to  render  it  incumbent  on  erery  citizen  to  cmtag  the 
children  of  Israel  and  all  their  worksj  whenever  the  authorities  call 
upon  him  to  do  so. 

Still,  though  the  question  must  resolve  itself  into  a  religions  one  as 
soon  as  it  takes  a  practical  form,  the  sentiment  that  has  prompted  the 
movement  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  feeling  of  race.  The  Germans  regard 
the  Jews,  to  whom  all  the  careers  have  been  thrown  open,  much  as  the 
English  did  the  Scotch  who  crowded  across  the  border  shortly  after  the 
Union.  In  neither  case  can  the  aversion  be  called  unnatural,  nor  arc 
specious  arguments  wanting  in  its  defence.  The  North  Britons  were 
easily  recognized  by  their  dialect  and  their  personal  appearance,  their 
habits  differed  from  those  of  their  southern  countrymen,  and  they  were 
accustomed,  aa  the  satirists  said,  "  to  herd  together."  Above  all,  they 
had  a  knack  of  getting  on  in  the  world  and  were  reported  to  push  each 
other.  When  quietly  considered,  it  may  not  seem  a  very  heinous  crime 
that  a  man  sliould  desire  to  find  a  provision  for  his  sons,  nay  even  for  his 
cousins,  or  tbat,  wben  he  belongs  to  a  creed  or  nation  which  Lis  neigh- 
bours scorn,  he  should  prefer  to  take  those  who  sliare  the  stigma  into 
his  service  to  employing  strangers,  who,  however  respectful  their  de- 
meanour may  be,  regard  him,  as  he  knows,  with  secret  contempt.  Bui 
when  the  passions  are  excited  things  assume  a  different  aspect,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  even  sober  Englishmen  should  have  viewed  the 
inundation  with  some  alarm,  while  writers  of  a  more  fervid  imagiuutiou, 
among  many  less  savoury  pictures,  compared  the  Scots  to  a  swarm  of 
lociistSj  who  had  left  the  barren  mountains  of  their  country  to  prey  upon 
the  harvests  of  a  happier  land.  The  feeling  was  natural  enough,  par- 
ticularly among  those  who  had  not  been  successful  in  life  and  who  saw 
the  alien  thriving  where  they  had  failed;  but  would  it  have  been  well 
for  England,  even  in  a  purely  conimereial  point  of  view,  if  the  Scotch 
had  been  legally  excluded  ?  Have  not  her  children  reaped  benefits 
firom  the  labours  of  those  whom  their  forefathers  desired  to  forbid  the 
country  ? 

In  every  single  particular  the  above  holds  good  of  the  present  position 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany  ;  but  there  are  several  circumstances  which  tend 
to  render  their  influence  greater  there  than  that  of  the  Scots  ever  was 
in  England,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  dislike  which  is  felt  for 
them.  Tlie  social  system  of  the  country  is  far  less  firmly  knit  together, 
or  rather,  if  the  somewhat  pedantic  expression  may  be  excused,  it  is  less 
highly  organized  than  that  of  either  France  or  England,  and  it  is  conse- 
qncntly  far  less  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  pressure  from  without.      It 
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Las  no  Parisian  Malons,  from  whose  verdict  ia  matters  of  taste  aud  luau- 
ners  there  ia  uo  appeal,  no  Upper  Tea  Thouaoud  whose  dress  and  habits 
are  imitated  aud  travestied  in  suburban  villas  aud  provincial  towns ;  it 
has  no  standard  of  propriety  which  is  universally  recognized,  no  society 
which  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  best.  Like  some  of  the 
invertebrate  animals,  it  possesses  a  number  of  distinct  nerve  centres, 
each  of  which,  though  in  some  dim  way  connected  with  the  others,  is 
able  to  act  alone,  aud,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  responsibility.  There  is 
the  nobility,  which  is  scattered  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  which  suns  itself  in  the  waning  splendour  of  the  Courts  aud  fur- 
nishes the  highest  and  most  trustworthy  officials  to  the  army  and  the 
civil  service.  Those  who  b^oug  to  this  cliarmed  circle  obey  a  code  of 
their  own,  and  it  is  so  exclusive  that  a  German  author  of  note,  with  by 
no  means  very  marked  democratic  tendencies,  felt  justilied  in  saying 
some  tkirty  years  ago  that  they  formed  a  caste  rather  than  a  class. 
Their  pretensions  and  traditions  are,  however,  the  jest  of  tlie  aristocracy 
of  intellect,  or — should  I  rather  say  ? — of  learning.  In  Genuauy  this  is 
not,  as  elsewhere,  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  a  complimentary  epithet  applied 
to  some  score  or  two  of  men  of  genius ;  it  represents  a  very  important 
social  fact.  For  in  that  country  there  is  a  class  of  scholars,  with  its 
centres  in  the  Universities  and  its  outposts  wherever  a  High  School  is 
established,  which  has  a  public  opinion,  a  code  of  manners,  and  a  firmly 
established  scale  of  precedence  of  its  own.  These  professors  aud  school- 
masters look  upon  the  mere  journalist  aud  artist  with  a  scorn  similar  to 
that  which  the  old  royal  families  of  Europe  displayed  with  respect  to  the 
upstart  house  of  Napoleou,  aud  they  only  admit  the  successful  novelist 
and  paiuter  into  their  ranks  with  a  certain  diffidence,  aud,  as  it  were, 
under  protest.  They  speak  of  the  Count  or  Baron  with  a  contempt  at  least 
equal  to  his  own,  they  acknowledge  no  distinction  but  that  conferred  by 
intellectual  work, — which  must,  of  coui*se,  be  duly  certified  by  the  proper 
authorities^ — and  justly  consider  themselves  the  true  political  counter- 
poise to  the  landed  gentry  and  tlie  bureaucracy.  The  latter,  though  it 
is  connected  with  both  the  prcccdiug  classes,  has  a  separate  character 
and  exercises  a  more  direct  intluenee  than  either  upon  the  affairs  of  state. 
On  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell ;  there,  at  least,  the  battle  between  Jew  aud  German  will  be  fought 
out  on  equal  terms,  and  the  almighty  dollar  may  be  left  to  decide 
between  them. 

Much  as  the  Bnglishman  may  be  inclined  to  smile  at  the  pompous 
nobleman  or  awkward  squire,  the  political  professor,  and  the  somewhat 
slow  aud  pedantic  otlicial  whom  lie  meets  on  his  travels,  they  are  the 
representatives  of  tlie  three  classes  that  have  created  the  New  Germany, 
which  it  is  easier  to  associate  with  either  admiration  or  dread  than 
with  simple  ridicule.  The  bureaucracy  may  be  said  to  include  not  only 
the  judges  but  the  whole  legal  profeshion,  as  the  number  of  lawyers  is 
strictly   limited,    and,  after  completing  his    studies,   the   future   advo* 
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cate  has  to  wait  for  an  appoiutment  before  Le  is  permitted  to 
Its  high  character  has  long  been  the  boaat  of  many  German  States, 
particularly  of  Prussia,  and  its  superior  offices  confer  upon  their  holders 
a  sort  of  personal  nobility,  which  is  the  more  coveted  because  it  eanrera 
a  real  distinction.  The  banker  to  whom  the  title  of  Baron  or  Count 
has  been  granted  enjoys  little  more  than  an  empty  nann*j  which  his 
acquaintances  are  careful  to  introduce  into  their  conversation  as  often 
as  they  address  him.  No  one  looks  upon  him  as  belonging  to  the  old 
aristocracy  of  the  country',  nor  is  he  accepted  by  them  as  an  equal. 
But  the  man  who  attains  a  high  position  in  the  civil  service  or  the 
courts  of  law,  whether  he  be  geutlc  or  simple,  at  once  enters  into  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  social  privileges  of  his  /ank.  His  indei>endeuce  is 
secured  by  the  fact  that  he  is  irremovable  except  for  misconduct,  and 
that  even  in  such  a  case  be  can  be  judged  only  by  a  court  formed  of 
his  peers.  In  the  old  days,  a  steady  if  not  very  rapid  promotion  was 
considered  certain,  but  gradually  a  system  in  some  respects  similar  to 
our  own  competitive  examinations  was  introduced.  Down  to  the  year 
IHHO  tiio  results  of  the  change  were  not  very  remarkable;  but  the 
Jews  were  then  emancipated,  and  they  have  since  been  remarkably 
successful  in  the  examinations.  It  is  said  tliat  their  intellectual  gifts 
arc  of  a  kind  which  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  on  &uch  occasions  than 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  an  appointment  imposes.  At  any 
rate,  they  have  established  themselves  in  the  administrative  world  iu 
numbers  greatly  in  excess  of  the  proportion  they  form  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country ;  many  of  the  judges  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  practising  lawyers  of  Germany  arc  Jews.  It  is  ouly  natural  that 
the  families  who  have  for  generations  considered  the  civil  service  and 
the  courts  of  law  as  their  own  peculiar  sphere  shoidd  \\e.vr  the  intruders 
with  no  great  favour,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  suspicion  is  added  to 
dislike.  The  Jews,  it  is  said,  form  a  freemasonry  of  their  own,  and  they 
will  always  place  the  interests  of  their  brethren  above  thoso  of  the 
country.  This,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  only  a  suspicion, 
as  no  proof  of  their  having  done  so  has  been  adduced. 

'llic  ]Kjlitical  inHueucc  of  the  olhcials  depends  chiefly  on  their  technical 
knowledge,  and  it  has  been  rather  administrative  and  formati^'e  than 
creative ;  but  the  landed  gentry  in  the  country  and  the  professors  in 
the  towns  have  long  guided  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  Yet, 
great  as  their  influence  is,  neither  class  can  be  considered  opulent.  It 
is  not  merely  that  Germany  is  poorer  than  England  aud  Frauce,  the 
wealth  she  possesses  is  also  more  equally  divided,  lilxcept  in  one  or 
two  districts,  like  Silesia,  where  unfortunate  economical  cxi>criments 
had  produced  the  misery  they  were  intended  to  prevent,  there  was  until 
very  lately  scarcely  any  pitjletarian  class;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  means  of  even  the  well-to-do  were  very  limited,  and  their  life  was 
simple  and  frugal  to  a  degree  which  those  who  hold  a  similar  social 
position  iu  other  countries  can  hardly  imagine.      Simple  and  frugal — 
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"but  uot  undignified,  uor  without  a  touch  of  homely  and  cvcu  artistic 
grcice ;  for  iu  the  uucarpeled  room  you  would  frequently  fiud  a  bit  of 
carved  oak,  or  au  old  print  hanging  on  the  walls.  They  were  heir- 
looms, perhB]}s,  or  had  beeu  bought  when  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house  were  still  young,  before  the  competition  of  collectors  had  rendered 
tlie  puahuse  of  such  things  au  impossii)lc  extravagance.  Everywhere 
there  were  good  books  and  music,  aud  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
famiiy  often  coutrabtcd  rather  strangely  with  their  somewhat  rough  aud 
ready  manners.  Above  all,  there  was  a  cheerful  contentment  aud  an 
absence  of  all  pretension  about  the  house ;  its  iumatca  evidcutly  made 
uo  attempt  either  to  imitulc  or  to  rival  those  who  were  richer  than 
themselves. 

Now  all  these  things  have  changed  or  are  changing,  and  it  is  natural 
that  those  who  grew  to  manhood  among  tlicm  should  look  back  upon 
the  past  with  a  certain  regret ;  nay,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should 
attribute  the  evil  to  the  Jews,  who  have  mouey,  aud,  it  must  be  confessed, 
delight  iu  showing  it.  The  nobleman  of  an  old  family,  wheu  he  pays 
Lis  yearly  visit  to  the  capital,  finds  that  a  banker  has  built  a  house  larger 
than  the  one  he  occupies.  The  upstart's  furniture,  carriages,  and  enter- 
tainments all  outshine  his  own,  aud  somehow  the  rooms  are  thronged 
with  almost  as  distinguished  guests.  His  rank,  though  fully  acknow- 
ledged hy  his  fellow  nobles,  makes  but  a  small  impression  ou  the  outside 
world,  while  the  parvenu's  wealth  and  splendour  arc  the  talk  of  the  day. 
Ilis  pride  is  hurt,  he  did  not  know  that  money  was  so  powerful  before — 
here,  iu  Prussia,  where  one  used  to  reverence  blood  and  iron  rather;  he 
takes  a  gloomy  view  of  public  aifairs,  aud  then  it  occurs  to  him  that  he 
might  refurnish.  On  calculation,  however,  he  finds  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  one  guinea  do  the  work  of  ten,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  withdraws 
from  competition  and  digests  his  ill-humour  as  best  he  cau.  But  he  is 
just  as  likely  to  indulge  in  wild  financial  speculations  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  his  lost  position,  in  which  ease  he  is  certain  to  be  a  loser,  aud 
wheu  he  returns  to  his  mortgaged  estate,  he  will  probably  have  the 
pleasure  of  rejecting  that  a  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance  has  gone  to 
fill  the  coilers  of  his  rival. 

Or  a  Jewish  professor  is  called  to  a  chair  in  one  of  the  smaller  uni- 
versities. He  is,  probably,  a  man  of  some  wealth,  and  he  can  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  go  ou  living  in  the  way  to  which  he  has 
always  been  accustomed ;  nay,  he  jicrhaps  feels  a  certain  pleasure  in 
dazzling  his  more  primitive  neighbours  by  displaying  the  appliances  of 
modern  comfort  aud  by  the  luxury  of  his  diuner  parties  and  his  balls. 
It  is  no  such  very  great  matter  after  all.  A  London  professional  man 
of  any  standing  would  probably  consider  all  this  extravagance  the 
utmost  thrift  and  simplicity,  l^ut  it  is  enough  to  throw  the  whole  social 
world  arouud  into  confusion.  The  good  people  hail  heard  tell  of 
English  lords  and  Russian  princes,  just  as  they  had  read  of  knights  and 
emperors ;  they  knew  exactly  where  to  find  Paris  and  London  ou  the 
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maps,  but  in  tLeir  imagiuatiou  those  cities  lay  on  the  confines  of  fail 
land ;   they  were  familiar  with  Balzac  and  Thackeray,  and  had  probabi] 
read  at  least  one  of  Lord  Bcacoasfield'a  novelsj  but  the  society  the! 
described  had  as  little  actuality  for  them  as  the  Court  of  Queen  Mi 
But  LOW  the  wonders  which  gold   can   work  are  wrought  at  their  vt 
doorsj  and  somehow  they  find  it  difficult  to  look  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  their  wealthy  ueighbour  with  the  magnanimous  contempt  tbey 
have  always  felt  for  the  parvenu  of  fiction.     To  tell  the  truths  the  men 
are  not  greatly  allectcd   by  the  sight     When   they  invite  their   new 
colleague  they  will  probably  fortify  the  sound  though  simple  vintage 
which  they  usually  consume  by  a  bottle  or  two  of  manufactured  wines 
with   In'gli-sonnding   French   names,  and   that  will    be   all.      But  "the 
finer  female  sense  "  is  more  keenly  alive  to  the  charms  of  carpets,  cur- 
tains,  and  upholstery  in  general.     One  piece  of  gaudy  furniture  after 
another  is  smuggled  into  the  drawing-room  of  the  uncomplaining  «nd 
probably  unconscious  professor.     To  unpractised  eyes  they  look  almost 
as  good  as  the  solid  and  siibstantial  possessions  of  the  new  comer,  and 
then  they  did  not  cost  a  fifth  of  the  price.     Soon  the  whole  apartment 
exliibita  a  new  and  glossy  brilliance.     The  expense  was  not  very  greaty* 
perhaps ;  but  then  much  of  the  old  comfort,  and  all  the  old  digniti 
and  grace,  have  vanished. 

It  may  be  that  matters  go  still  further,  and  that  a  few  of  the  richei^^ 
members  of  the  university  follow  the  example  of  the  intruder.  In  tha^^ 
ease,  the  whole  social  character  of  the  town  is  chauged.  Large  ])artic8 
take  the  place  of  simple  gatherings,  the  cost  of  living  is  increased,  and 
the  professors  who  have  little  more  than  their  stipends  to  depend  upon 
are  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  company  of  those  whom  they  used  to 
meet  on  entirely  equal  terms.  In  the  old  days  there  was  much  in  the 
life  of  a  small  (icrmau  university  that  was  fairly  open  to  ridicule.  The 
primness  of  tbe  ladies,  the  unpractical  character  of  the  men,  who  seemed 
to  regard  every  question  of  Listory,  art,  and  politics  in  the  light  of  a 
geometrical  problem^  the  wonderful  titles  and  the  extraordinary  shades 
of  precedon(!e  that  might  have  puzzled  even  a  ('hinese  master  of  the 
ceremonies^  were  all  suitable  material  for  the  humorist;  but,  after 
a  high  ideal  spirit  was  hid  beneath  tlic  uucoutli  r\tcrior,  and  nowhei 
else  in  civilized  Europe  were  the  difl'crenccs  of  birth  and  wealth 
entirely  disregarded  and  the  supreme  value  of  intellectual  distiuctii 
so  unreservedly  acknowledged  as  there.  "With  this  unworldliness  and 
seclusion  a  very  characteristic  part  of  the  old  life  of  the  nation  is  passing 
away,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  share  in  the  regret  with  which  many 
Germans  view  the  change,  though  we  may  perceive  it  to  have  been  in- 
evitable and  the  result  of  causes  far  deeper  than  the  admission  of  Hve, 
or  even  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights. 

Those  Jews  arc,  however,  at  present  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
comparatively  new  social  power  of  capital,  and  they  are  consequently 
ex})oscd.  not  only  to  the  old  and  illiberal  prejudice  of  race,  but  also  U 
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the  animosity,  born  of  mingled  terror  and  contempt,  with  which  a 
decaying  aristocracy,  either  of  birth  or  intellect,  always  views  the  men 
of  wealth  who  threaten  to  displace  it.  Still,  in  this  case  at  least,  it  is 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  need  of  reactionary  legislation,  and  that  the 
Germans  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Mammon  has  power 
only  over  those  who  hanker  after  his  gifts,  and  if  they  have  the  eonrage 
to  go  on  living  in  the  old  frugal  way  they  will  compel  their  more  wealthy 
neighbours  cither  to  follow  their  example  or  to  form  a  clique  of  their 
own,  in  which  latter  case  the  political  and  social  influence  of  the  rich 
would  remain  as  small  in  the  ftiture  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  That, 
however,  would  be  a  display  of  practical  philosophy  which  it  is  perhaps 
a  little  unfair  to  expect  of  anybody — or,  at  least,  of  anybody's  wife — 
unless  such  a  mode  of  action  had  the  support  of  the  public  opinion  of  a 
whole  class,  and  of  this  their  want  of  social  centralization  deprives  the 
Germans.  Still,  is  it  not  a  little  undignified  to  hate  others  for  pos- 
sessing the  very  things  that  we  ourselves  desire  V 

But,  if  the  ruling  classes  in  Germany  have  their  special  reasons  for 
disliking  the  Jews,  those  of  lower  standing  and  smaller  culture  have 
also  their  own  complaints  to  bring  against  them.  In  all  communities 
in  which  commerce  is  not  highly  developed  a  prejudice  is  felt  against 
the  man  who  tratlcs  in  money.  It  is  not,  of  course,  so  easy  to  despise 
the  great  banker  with  his  railway  bonds  and  State  loans ;  there  is 
something  "  vague  and  vast"  about  his  operations  which  rather  pleases 
the  popular  imagination ;  but  the  man  who  engages  in  the  same  busi- 
ness on  a  smaller  scale  is  never  a  favourite,  and  the  events  of  late  years 
have  greatly  tended  to  increai^e  this  antipathy  in  Germany,  especially  in 
Berlin. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  gold  fever  of  1871  as  an  epidemic  which 
the  Germans  caught  during  the  French  war ;  but  its  commencement 
may  be  traced  to  a  far  earlier  period,  at  least  to  the  autumn  of  1866. 
The  war  of  1870,  it  is  true,  was  not  without  its  economical  eflfects,  and 
they  were  of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind.  Insolvent  firms  bolstered  up 
their  credit  by  references  to  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  which  were 
sTipjiOsed  to  be  hanl,  although  they  were  glorious,  and  the  plea  for  for- 
bearance was  not  made  in  vain.  No  one  who  was  in  Berlin  during  the 
period  can  wish  to  undcr-estimate  the  sacrifices  which  the  country 
made,  nor  will  he  refuse  his  admiration  to  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  great  ills  were  borne.  Indeed,  no  more  imposing  sight  can 
well  be  imagined  than  the  way  in  which  a  city,  chicHy  noted  for  the 
materialism  of  its  views  and  the  flippancy  of  its  wit,  suddenly  rose  to 
the  spirit  of  a  trngic  moment.  Men  who  seemed  to  have  no  thought 
that  went  beyond  their  ledgers  and  the  beerhouses  which  were  the 
sceneji  of  their  nightly  gatherings,  cast  all  that  had  made  up  the 
intereftt  and  pleasure  of  their  lives  aside  as  if  it  were  not  worth  a 
thought.  Fathers,  sous,  and  lovers  were  hurried  away  to  take  part  in 
the  fearful  conflict,  yet  hardly  a  murmur  was  heard  either  from  those 
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who  went  or  from  those  who  were  left  behiod.  And  all  this  wa»  done 
without  the  least  theatrical  display,  quite  quietly,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  course.  The  paiu  had  come  and  it  had  to  be  borne  ;  no  one  Uiought 
of  flinching.  To  the  seeing  eye,  the  way  in  which  the  departing  land- 
XDchr  regiments  marched  through  the  empty  and  silent  streets  in  the 
dead  of  night  was  a  far  grander  and  more  touching  sight  than  the 
triumphal  return  of  the  victorious  army.  But  commercial  depression, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  among  the  evils  which  Germany 
had  to  eudure  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle.  A  momentary  pressure  was 
fcltj  it  is  true,  and  all  great  commercial  and  indnstrial  enterprises  hail 
for  the  time  to  be  suspended ;  but  every  oae  believed  that  the  difficulty 
was  only  temporary,  and  it  bad  hardly  any  cflcet  ou  the  lower  classes, 
for  the  number  of  men  who  had  been  called  to  senc  in  the  army  was 
so  great  that  those  who  remained  behind  found  ample  employment. 
The  fact  tliat  the  pecuniary  strain  of  the  war  had  not  been  so  fieverely 
felt  as  was  expected,  encouraged  men  to  take  a  rosy  view  of  the 
future,  and  the  cxtraordiuai'y  success  of  the  army  encouraged  a  sanguine 
financial  temper. 

The  way  in  which  the  value  of  bouse  property  rose  immcdintely  nftcr 
the  conclusion  of  the  i>eace  was  simply  marvellous.  There  was  a  real 
reason  for  this,  as  Berlin  had  been  rather  overcrowded  before  the  war, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fnct  of  its  having  become 
the  capital  of  tlic  Empire  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  its  iuhabitants. 
But  this  simple  calculation  led  to  the  wildest  speculation.  Bents 
doubled,  and  landlords  began  to  regard  the  tenant  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  anything  resembling  a  lease  as  an  insidious  enemy  who  had 
outwitted  them.  Single  houses  were  sold  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day  at  ever-advancing  prices,  and  families  whose  only 
property  was  the  miserable  hovel  in  which  they  lived,  woke  up  one 
morning  to  find  themselves  in  possession  of  what  seemed  to  their 
imaginations  almost  boundless  wealth.  Tliis  was  only  one  oF  tlic 
symptoms  of  the  growing  disorder  of  the  public  mind,  but  it  probably 
contributed  to  extend  the  evil  by  bringing  the  possibility  of  sudden 
gains  to  the  immediate  notice  of  classes  who  might  otherwise  have 
remained  beyond  the  reach  of  infection. 

At  any  rate,  a  feverish  desire  for  immediate  wealth  took  possession' 
of  all  classes.  Whoever  could  command  a  hundred  dollars  saw  El 
Dorado  opening  before  him,  aud  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  same  alluring  vision.  Sober  tradesmen  and 
poorly-paid  teachers,  who  had  always  hitherto  been  careful  to  invent  their 
little  savings  in  only  the  safest  securities,  realized  tbc  greater  part  of 
their  capital,  in  order  to  gamble  with  it  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  There 
was  of  course  no  dearth  of  impossible  commercial  and  iudustrinl 
schemes;  but  it  was  Ic'oS  from  the  success  of  any  of  theae  than  from  the 
constant  purchasa  and  sale  of  securities  that  immcusc  profita  were 
expected,  and  for  that  neither  knowledge  uor  experience  wus  deemed 
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necessary.  There  seamed  to  be  something  uncanny  iu  the  air.  Persons 
of  a  quiet  and  phlegmatic  temperament,  who  had  never  before  showed 
a  sign  either  of  genius  or  nmbiliou,  conceived  the  idea  that  they  were 
born  to  be  the  Napoleons  of  finance.  Artiats  and  professional  men 
betrayed  au  uusauctiftcd  knowledge  of  the  money  market.  The  aged 
scholar,  •who  Imd  been  used  to  greet  you  with  a  line  from  Horace,  now 
appeared  more  deeply  interested  in  quite  unclassical  quotations;  and 
the  youth  whom,  from  the  nervousness  with  which  he  kept  feeling  iu 
his  coat  pocket,  you  had  beguu  to  suspect  of  a  juvenile  tendency  to 
verse,  surprised  you  by  producing,  instead  of  the  expected  sonnet,  the 
Ijrospectus  of  a  new  company. 

Of  couKC  the  crash  came,  and  many  found  that,  with  their  vision 
of  boundless  wealth,  the  slow  savings  of  laborious  years  had  vauisljed. 
lio  wonder  that  bitterness  and  heartburning  followed,  and  the  wild 
qucstioDj  "  ^Vhcre  has  all  the  money  gone  ? "  The  true  answer,  of 
course,  was  that  the  greater  part  of  it  had  never  existed  except  iu  the 
heated  imagination  of  the  amateur  stockbrokers^  and  that  what  capital 
had  really  been  brought  into  the  market  had  for  the  most  part  been 
frittered  away  on  hopelessly  extravagant  works,,  which  had  frequeutly 
been  undertaken  rather  with  the  intention  of  advertising  shares  than 
for  any  more  serious  purpose.  But  in  certain  moods  the  public  must 
have  some  one  to  curse,  even  if  it  docs  not  go  the  length  of  hanging 
l»im.  The  great  bankers  had  weathered  the  storm  j  most  of  them  were 
Jews ;   it  was  the  Jews  who  had  iwcketed  the  money. 

To  men  who  are  smarting  under  the  sense  of  a  severe  and  recent 
loss  a  good  deal  of  injustice  may  be  forgiven,  but  this  excuse  cannot 
be  pleaded  by  those  who  repeat  the  story  years  afterwards  and  eu- 
dcavnnr  to  make  it  the  basis  of  reactionary  legislation.  Suppose  the 
charge  were  just,  what  had  the  Jews  done  that  their  German  neigh- 
bours were  not  straining  every  nerve  to  do?  If  dealing  in  paper  of  a 
questionable  character  is  dishonest,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were 
serious  and  direct  losers  by  the  late  crisis  Lad  been  guilty  of  that  dis- 
honesty. Is  it  right  to  gamble  and  criminal  to  win,  or  is  that 
virtuous  in  an  enlightened  Christian  which  is  unpardonable  iu  the 
benighted  Israelite?  But  as  yet  not  a  shadow  of  proof  has  bccu 
brought  that  the  Jews  as  a  body  profited  by  the  wild  hopes  and  bitter 
disenchantment  of  their  fellow-countrymeu,  though  individual  Jews 
may  have  done  so,  as  individual  Christians  did.  They  probably  lost 
less,  but  this  was  only  because  even  those  among  them  who  are  not 
engaged  in  trade  know  enough  of  business  to  be  aware  that  it  is  rather 
unsafe  to  trust  one's  unaided  judgment  when  one  goes  down  to  the 
Stock  E.Kchangc  with  the  intention  of  making  a  fortune. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  popular  indignation  had  demanded' 
a  aiugle  victim  that  victim  would  have  been  a  Jew.  It  was  a  great 
moment  when  it  first  occurred  to  Dr.  Strousberg  that  the  savings  of 
the  lower  middle-class  amounted   to   a  very  considerable  sum,  which 
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might  be  made  available  for  the  furtherance  of  the  industrial  schemes 
witli  which  his  brain  was  teeming.  The  means  by  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  realize  his  design  showed  somcfching  more  than  a  mere 
financial  talent ;  they  displayed  a  real  knowledge  of  men  and  hiim&a 
natiirCj  and  they  were  entirely  successful.  He  never,  it  is  true,  gained 
the  full  confidence  of  the  higher  iiuancial  circles,  but  he  became  the 
idol  of  the  people.  Talcs  of  his  immense  wealthj  his  extraordinary 
luck,  and  of  the  originality,  boldness,  and  foresight  displayed  in  his 
enterprises,  were  on  everybodjr's  lips  ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  there 
were  other  stories  of  private  acts  of  compassion  and  liberality  which 
seemed  to  be  better  authenticated.  His  public  charities  were  such  aa 
Berlin  had  never  before  seen.  The  feelings  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
handicraftsmen  were  touched ;  their  greed  and  their  admiration  were 
at  oucc  excited  j  in  a  word,  their  hearts  were  gained  and  they 
hastened  to  place  their  little  hoards  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had 
sho^m  so  much  skill  in  acquiring  wealth,  so  much  generosity  in  dis- 
pensing it.  Like  most  fortunate  adventurers,  he  doubtless  relied 
rather  blindly  on  his  genius  and  his  star,  and  he  may  ha^'e  believed 
that  he  was  alx}ut  to  make  the  fortune  of  those  who  trusted  in  him  as 
well  as  his  own ;  but  there  arc  some  risks  which  only  success  can 
justify.  He  played  high,  and  he  lost-^the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

But  if  we  remember  that  Dr.  Strousberg  was  a  Jew,  it  is  moat  unjust 
to  forget  that  it  was  a  man  of  the  same  race  and  creed  who,  easting 
aside  all  i)ersonal  and  party  considerations,  with  a  public  spirit  as 
admirable  as  it  was  necessary,  forced  the  attention  of  a  half-reluctant 
House  and  Ministry  to  the  growing  demoralization  of  the  financial 
world,  and  thus,  at  the  expense  of  great  labour  and  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  considerable  part  of  his  influence  aud  popularity,  succeeded  iu  restoring 
a  comparatively  healthy  tone  to  the  public  and  business  life  of  the 
country.  Those  who  denounce  the  avarice  and  self-seeking  of  the  Jews 
should  remember  it  is  the  nice  of  Dr.  Lasker  of  which  they  arc  speaking. 

If  the  working  classes  did  not  directly  share  iu  the  illusions  and 
disenchantment  of  their  social  superiors,  they  were  exposed  to  the  indirect 
etfects  of  the  social  convulsion.  In  the  period  of  hope,  wages  rose  to 
what  would  before  have  been  considered  a  fabulous  height.  A  sudden 
and  unexpected  access  of  wealth  is  rarely  wisely  used,  and  the  labourers 
doubted  as  little  as  other  classes  that  the  golden  age  had  begun  and 
the  good  times  would  continue.  Besides,  a  period  of  great  iiuancial 
excitement  is  not  favourable  to  thrift,  so  little  can  be  saved  ;  while  so 
much  may  be  gained  by  a  lucky  turn  of  the  cards.  Consequently  the 
day,  as  a  rule,  spent  what  the  day  had  earned,  aud  habits  that  would 
but  a  year  or  two  before  have  seemed  recklessly  extravagant  were  con- 
tracted. AVIicn  the  evil  years  came  in  which,  though  the  cost  of  living 
had  increased,  it  was  difficult  to  fiud  employment,  even  at  the  old  rates, 
they  were,  ihcreforcj  felt  with  more  than  the  usual  bitterness.     Not  only 
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Tvas  the  distress  very  real  atid  pniuful,  it  seemed  doubly  so  by  comparison 
with  the  case  and  luxury  that  had  preccdetl  it.  When  good  luck  come« 
ire  are  all  inclined  to  welcome  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  to  consider 
it  a  somewhat  tardy  recognition  of  our  merits ;  but  we  are  curious  aH 
to  the  causes  of  our  misfortunes  and  eager  to  know  who  is  to  blame 
for  them.  The  first  result  of  the  coramercial  depression  was,  therefore, 
a  p;reat  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Social  Uemocrats.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  wealth  had  been  exhibited  in  its  least  imposing  and 
attractive  form.  Inherited  riches  are  usually  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
order  of  Nature,  nor  docs  the  money  which  is  acquired  by  souud  com- 
mercial enterprise  generally  excite  envy ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
to  a  suffering  class  the  sanctity  of  property  that  has  been  gained  by 
some  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  shares,  which  seems  to  them  to  bear  a 
suspicious  resemblance  to  a  game  of  chance,  and  when  once  they  begin 
to  question  the  foundations  on  which  society  rests  their  passions  usually 
lead  them  a  great  deal  farther  than  they  had  at  first  any  intention  of 
going. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  danger  of  over-estimating  the  influence  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  the  number  of  votes  which  they  can  poll  at  an 
election  is  no  index  of  their  real  strength.  They  arc  the  only  party 
who  offer  a  consistent  and  unwavering  opposition  to  the  Government, 
and  every  irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  latter  is  consequently  tempted  to 
give  them  at  least  a  silent  support.  Some  go  farther,  and  in  late 
elections  hundreds  have  voted  for  candidates  whom  they  would  do  their 
utmost  to  oppose  if  they  believed  there  were  the  smallest  chance  of 
their  principles  Ijeing  carried  into  practice.  But  still  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  subversive  ideas  are  very  largely  spread  among  the  labouring 
classes,  and  that  considerable  numbers  share  the  discontent  in  which 
they  have  their  rise  without  going  the  length  of  adopting  them  as  opinions. 
It  is  from  these  that  Mr.  Stoecker  has  recruited  the  little  army  of  "  Chris- 
tian workmen  of  German  birth"  whom  he  is  so  fond  of  putting  through 
their  rather  simple  drill  in  the  great  beer  saloons  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Social  Democrats — and  this  should  be  remembered  to  their  credit — 
have  not  only  shown  no  sympathy  with  the  anti-Semitic  agitation,  but 
have  taken  every  opportunity  of  denouncing  and  opposing  it. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  upon  the  commercial  crisis  because  its 
moral  and  social  effects  possess  an  importance  which  is  rarely  recognized  ; 
hut,  independently  of  these,  the  tradesmen  have  a  grievance  against  the 
Jews,  which  is  felt  cvcu  more  acutely  in  the  smaller  towns  than  in  the 
great  cities.  In  the  old  times  many  enactments  were  in  force  by  which 
the  pressure  of  competition  was  held  in  check.  The  guilds  had,  it  is 
true,  been  abolished,  but  much  of  their  spirit  still  remained.  It  was  so 
diilicult  for  a  tradesman  to  establish  himself  in  a  place  in  which  he  was 
unknown  that  a  removal  from  town  to  town  was  rare.  Business  went 
on  slowly  like  the  rest  of  life,  but  it  was  conducted  on  perfectly  stable 
principles,  and  the   work  done  was  generally  honest,  though  not  very 
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brilliant.  At  the  union,  every  restriction  on  a  choice  of  residence  was 
withdrawn,  and  most  of  the  restraints  on  commercial  conipctitiou  were 
removed,  and  the  result  was  the  creation  of  a  class  of  dealers  which 
had  hitlierto  been  almost  unknown  in  the  country.  One  of  these  takes 
a  showy  shop  in  a  small  town,  and  advertises  ready-made  goods  at  low 
prices.  As  his  object  is  to  effect  a  largo  immediate  salcj  not  to  obtain 
lasting  cnstomj  he  is  probably  a  connoisseur  in  the  merits  of  rotten 
leather  and  not  unversed  in  the  use  of  shoddy.  At  any  rate,  he  ofTers 
his  wares  at  prices  with  which  the  older  firms  cannot  compete,  and,  after 
spoiling  the  season  for  them,  with  the  modesty  of  true  genius  he 
withdraws  to  some  distant  spot,  beyond  the  farthest  echoes  of  his  fame, 
and  there  resumes  his  operations.  It  is  said  that  most  of  these  meteoric 
traders  arc  Jews,  and  this  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  fact,  as  that  race 
has  a  keen  eye  for  any  likely  opening  and  courage  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  But  even  if  they  were  Christian  tailors  of  German  birth,  that  would 
not  make  much  difference,  as  the  word  Jude  is  often  used  as  an 
epithet  of  opprobrium  for  those  who  display  in  money  matters  a  quick- 
ness of  intelligence  which  is  hardly  compatible  with  a  high  sense  of 
honesty.  The  dislike  they  have  excited  is  not  confined  to  the  dupes 
they  have  made  or  the  rivals  they  have  injured.  There  is  a  pretty 
general  feeling  that  the  standard  of  business  morality  has  been  lowered 
and  that  it  is  harder  to  get  good  work  of  any  kind  than  'it  used  to  be. 
To  most  Englishmen  it  will  seem  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  iu  which 
things  should  he  left  to  right  themselves,  and  that  competition  may 
safely  be  left  to  cure  the  temporary  evils  it  has  created ;  but  even  if  we 
admit,  as  some  Ocrman  free-traders  seem  inclined  to  do,  that  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  were  too  sudden  and  that  legislative 
action  is  necessary,  it  is  clear  that,  to  be  successful,  such  legislation 
must  be  of  a  purely  practical  character,  and  that  it  miut  be  kept  free 
from  every  invidious  distinction  of  race  and  creed. 

III. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  above  is  by  any  means  an  exhaus- 
tive statement  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  revive  the  old 
antipathy  to  the  Jews  in  certain  sections  of  German  society,  Where 
a  strong  dislike  exists  it  is  always  easy  to  find  an  excuse  for  it,  and  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  we  do  well 
to  he  angry,  and  that  the  fecliug  which  at  first  looks  so  like  ill-nature,  or 
a  blind  and  antiquated  prejudice,  is  in  fact  virtuous  indignation  and 
some  trauscendentalized  form  of  tolerance  and  good-will,  Mr.  Stoeekcr, 
for  example,  doubtless  feels  that  the  difference  between  himself  and  his 
opponents  is  not  that  he  loves  the  Jews  less,  but  that  he  loves  the 
Germans  more.  The  single  cases  on  which  we  have  dwelt,  however, 
are  to  a  large  extent  characteristic  of  the  situation,  for  the  anti-Semitic 
movement  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  widely-sprcnd  uneasjucss. 

At  fir*t  sight  it  seems  strange  that  the  two  European  nations  whose 
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snccess  Las  of  late  years  been  the  moat  strikingly  complete  should  also 
lie  the  most  discoatented^  though  their  discontent  is  exhibited  in  very 
different  ways,  and  yet  the  explanation  is  easy.  The  first  year  of  a 
man's  married  life  is  said,  as  a  rule,  to  be  the  most  miserable  in  tlic 
whole  course  of  liis  existence,  and  it  is  througli  sucli  a  period  they  are 
passing.  The  Germany  and  Italy  of  1848  were  "phantoms  of  delight," 
adorned  with  every  charm  which  the  imagination  could  conceive  or  the 
heart  desire.  Now  the  i-apturous  hope  and  the  feverish  fear  are  over ; 
they  have  been  wooed  and  won.  The  angel  has  entered  the  house,  but. 
alas!  the  house  is  not  changed  to  heaven  by  her  presence;  nay,  it  must 
be  confessed  she  herself  has  become  a  shade  less  ethereal  than  she  used 
to  seem  in  the  days  of  stolen  glances  and  secret  meetings.  There  is  a 
deal  of  heavy  household  work  to  be  done,  so  she  cannot  always  be 
firraycd  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  may  perhaps  be  excused  even  if 
she  sometimes  appears  at  the  breakfast-table  with  disordered  hair.  It 
is  all  quite  natural  and  proper,  of  course,  but  still  the  ardent  lover  feels 
peevish  and  disillusioned,  ^farriagc^  too,  resembles  the  measles  in  this, 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  less  painful  if  taken  early  in  life,  and  both  the 
Italians  and  the  Germans  were  mentally  mature  before  they  established 
a  political  household.  The  comparison  may  seem  somewhat  irreverent, 
but  their  relation  to  the  form  of  government  which  they  have  chosen  at 
times  reminds  one  of  that  in  which  Sir  Peter  Teazle  stood  to  his  lady. 

There  is  probably  no  one  in  the  world  who  is  entirely  contented  with 
his  country,  who  feels  that  she  is  always  and  in  every  respect  exactly 
what  he  would  wish  her  to  be  ;  but  we  Englishmen  have  a  great  fund 
of  old  love  and  old  memories  to  draw  upon  when  our  hopes  are  for  a 
moment  disappointed,  or  our  pride  is  a  little  hurt.  Our  attachment,  not 
only  to  the  ideal  Kngland  of  our  great  poets,  thinkers,  and  statesmen, 
but  also  to  the  real  prosaic  and  hard-working  nation  of  to-day,  is  one  of 
the  things  that  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  call  iu  question.  We  know  we 
are  hers  for  better  and  for  worse,  and  the  very  freedom  with  which  we 
grumble  and  find  fault  is  a  sign,  not  of  alienation,  but  of  intimacy.  A 
German  or  an  Italian  cannot  feel  thus.  The  greatest  intellectual 
triumphs  of  his  race  were  achieved  under  political  conditions  entirely 
different  from  those  which  he  hu<l  helped  to  create  with  so  much  glory, 
andat  such  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  tears ;  and  so,  when  anything  un- 
toward happens — and  iu  real  life  matters  will  not  always  run  smoothly — 
he  is  constantly  tempted  to  ask,  "  Is  this,  after  all,  the  country  I  love, 
the  true  country  of  Daute  or  Goethe,  of  Leonardo  or  Beethoven  ?"  The 
question  implies  no  real  diminution  of  affection;  it  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  that  sense  of  disappointment  which  always  accompanies  the 
fulfilment  of  a  long-eherished  wish.  The  best  minds  in  both  nations 
share  this  discontent ;  indeed,  they  feel  it  perhaps  more  keenly  than  the 
rest,  but  they  have  set  themselves  resolutely  to  work — each  in  his  own 
place — to  remove  the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  all  great  changes. 
Such  labours  are  not  for  the  most  part  of  the  striking  dramatic  kind, 
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and  the  foreigner  is  not  likely  to  hear  much  about  them  ;  but  it  ia  on 
their  Buoeeas  that  the  weal  of  both  countries  depends,  aud  the  quiet 
earnestness  with  w^hich  they  have  been  undertaken  is  of  the  best  augury 
for  the  future.  Still,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  others 
who  adopt  a  diflercut  course,  who  try  to  silence  their  own  doubt*  by 
noisy  protestations  and  effusive  eulogies,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  such 
are  more  sensitive  to  hostile  criticism  than  an  Englishman  has  any  right 
to  be. 

When  a  man  really  loves  his  wife  aud  yet  cannot  manage  quite  to 
iTgrce  with  her,  he  frecjucntly  lays  the  blame  either  on  an  accidental 
circumstance  or  a  third  i)erson.  Hia  estate  is  too  small,  if  it  were  only 
a  trifle  larger  things  would  go  on  quite  smoothly ;  or  his  wife's  bosom 
friend  is  at  fault.  Poor  creature,  she  may  have  been  the  chief  means 
of  bringing  the  lovers  together,  and  the  confidante  of  all  tltc  joys  and 
troubles  of  their  courtship.  It  does  not  matter,  her  inrtueuce  over  tlie 
wife's  mind  is  too  great  aud  she  must  be  got  rid  of.  The  Italians  who 
join  in  the  cry  of  Italia  imdenta  have  adopted  something  very  like  the 
first,  and  the  anti-Semitic  Germans  the  second  course.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  creating  and 
fostering  the  national  spirit  in  Germany — but  who  would  think  of  grati- 
tude when  a  scape-gont  is  required?  There  is  still  a  little  disorder  ia 
our  new  political  household  ;  German  virtue  cannot  be  at  fault,  it  is 
clear  that  the  kith  and  kin  of  Heine  and  TJiirne  are  to  blame. 

There  is  a  little  disorder  in  the  new  German  household — it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  a  great  alteration  is  going  on  there.  The  political 
changes  have  rendered  a  social  reconstruction  necessary,  and  the  revolu- 
tion is  proceeding  with  rapid  strides.  Such  periotls  of  sudden  transition 
arc  always  attended  with  discomfort,  nor  is  the  gain  they  finally  bring 
entirely  free  from  loss.  At  every  step  forward  on  the  path  of  progroaa 
we  leave  some  good  and  pleasant  things  behind,  which  are  apt  to  seora 
most  attractive  at  the  moment  of  parting.  Still,  if  we  desire  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  reform  brings,  we  must  be  ready  to  accept  the  evils 
they  iDTolve.  Both  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  desired  the  unity  they 
have  established  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  f^reat  mistake  to  suppose  that 
even  now  there  is  any  serious  wish  in  either  country  to  return  to  the  old 
state  of  things,  and  the  uneasiness  which  they  feel  at  seeing  the  gradual 
destruction  of  much  that  they  linvc  loved  may  excuse  some  peevishness, 
and  merit  a  little  sympathy. 

But  while  we  may  sympathize  with  their  uneasiness,  and  even  share 
m  the  regret  with  which  they  watch  the  decay  of  much  that  wc  too  have 
love<l  aud  honoured,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  evils  of  which 
they  complain  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  unity  they  have  attained. 
Germany  is  not  suffering  from  the  effects  of  any  subtle  Jewish  poisOD  ; 
her  pangs  arc  tlic  birth-throes  of  a  new  order  of  things.  She  ia  not 
the  only  country  which  has  of  lato  found  a  difficulty  in  discovering  any 
means  of  making  civil  a])[xjintments  which  shall  be  free  from  every 
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suspicion  of  jobbery  or  favouritism  and  yet  afford  a  fair  chance  of  the 
right  man  being  brought  into  the  right  jilace ;  and  it  in  clear  that  the  old 
ProBsian  system^  excellent  as  it  was,  could  never  have  been  made  to 
^fork  in  harmony  with  a  truly  representative  system  of  government 
which  the  Germans  beyond  doubt  desired. 

Agaiui  the  contempt  for  mere  wealth,  which  formerly  distinguislied 
both  the  nobility  and  the  learned  class,  was  only  possible  while  each  of 
them  remained  isolated ;  and  their  separation  from  the  rest  of  society 
was  productive  of  numerous  evils.  Except  in  the  Free  Cities,  the  in- 
flueaoe  of  the  commercial  class  was  too  small  for  their  knowledge  of 
affairs  to  act  as  a  cheek  \3\K>n  cither.  Ucuce  arose  those  violent  oscilla- 
tions in  the  policy  of  Prussia  which  would  have  been  far  more  dangerous 
but  for  the  restraint  exercised  by  the  ofGcials.  Since  the  union  matters 
liavc  gi-adually  changcdj  the  different  classes  have  been  brought  into  a 
closer  connection  witli  each  other,  and  they  are  learning  a  mutual  respect. 
This  is  an  advantage  that  makes  more  than  amends  for  a  good  deal  of 
temporary  inconvenience. 

Finally,  if  it  is  considered  desirable  that  Germany  should  become  a 
great  industrial  nation  she  must  be  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices 
neccssiary  to  attain  that  position.  The  easy  quiet  life,  which  was  so 
pleasant  while  It  lasted,  must  be  abandoned  for  the  eager  anxious 
struggle,  and  every  nerve  must  be  strained  by  the  fiercest  competition ; 
for  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  her  utmost  energy  that  any  nation  can 
now  gain  or  maintain  a  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  crisis 
itself  was  but  an  iucident  in  the  great  change  through  which  the  country 
is  passing.  We,  too,  had  our  South  Sea  Bubble  and  our  railway  mania, 
and  it  seems  to  be  only  by  such  hard  lessons  that  a  people  which  is 
awakening  to  a  desire  for  wealth  can  be  taught  that  the  prospect  of 
great  and  sudden  gains  always  involves  the  risk  of  heavy  loss. 

Some  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  after  all  the  Empire  is 
worth  the  price  that  lias  been  paid  for  it, — though  tlxat  is  a  question 
which  only  Germans  have  any  right  to  decide, — and  which,  indeed,  lost 
every  practical  Higuificancc  upon  the  day  in  whicli  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
was  lost  and  won.  It  is  certain  that  much  which  we  honoured  most  in 
the  nation  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  that  neither  intellectually  nor 
socially  docs  the  new  state  of  things  attract  us  as  the  old  once  did.  Of 
this,  however,  we  may  be  sure :  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  race  are 
as  indelible  as  those  of  an  indindual,  and  even  if  the  Germans 
should  succeed — as  the  best  of  them  seem  desirous  of  doing — in 
absorbing  the  Jcavs  who  live  among  them,  a  few  drops  of  alien  blocd 
will  not  alter  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  nation.  The  qualities  which  are 
for  a  moment  obscured  will  re-appcar  under  new  circumstances  in 
a  new  form. 


Bnt  ncnr  tbe  old  is  out  of  date 
The  new  is  oot  yet  boni." 


I         The  Germany  of  the  past  we  kneW|  with  its  quaint  manor-houses,  its 
l^  c  c  2 
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blithe  villages,  its  secluded  university  life.  The  (xermany  of  the  future 
we  do  not  know.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  but  as  an  artist's  first  con- 
ception of  a  great  work^  a  thing  he  ponders  over  and  loves  to  talk  about 
and  yet  cannot  fully  express ;  to-day  it  is  a  rough  and  unfinished  clay 
sketch  of  what,  some  fifty  years  hence,  will  be  wrought  in  marble.  The 
layman's  eye  has  some  difficulty  in  following  even  the  general  outlines 
of  the  design ;  the  details  which  will  some  day  be  full  of  subtle  charm 
have  as  yet  no  real  existence.  He  can  see  but  little ;  he  can  only  trust 
to  the  genius  of  the  sculptor— of  the  nation.  It  may  seem  sad  to  a 
German  that  his  short  span  of  life  has  to  be  passed  in  such  a  period 
of  transition ;  nay,  the  words  of  his  poet  may  often,  in  moments  of 
dejection,  rise  to  "his  lips  : — 

"  Nft  biu  ich  erwachet        imd  ist  mir  unbekant 

Daz  mir  hie  vor  was  ktindig        ols  mln  aniler  Iiaut. 

Lint  onde  laut,  d&  ich        von  kinde  biu  erzogen. 

Die  Bint  mir  framde  worden,        rebt'  als  ez  si  gclogen. 

Wan  daz  daz  vazzer  fliuzet        ala  ez  wilent  Hdz, 

FUr  w4r  ich  w&nde,  ez  wunle        iiiin  iingelUcke  grOz.'* 

But,  as  in  Walther's  days,  the  brooks  still  flow  joyously  between  the 
fir-clad  hills,  and  the  flaxen-headed  children  are  still  playing  on  their 
banks  and  in  their  shallows.  If  you  gather  them  round  you  the  blue  eyes 
still  widen  as  they  used  to  do  at  the  marvels  of  the  old  stories.  It  is  for 
these  that  the  men  of  to-day  are  toiling  and  suffering,  and  it  is  these 
only  who  will  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  their  labour.  What  the  harvest 
will  be  we  cannot  now  predict ;  but  on  one  prophecy  we  will  venture. 
Jew  and  German  will  be  found  working  side  by  side  in  the  reaping,  as 
at  the  sowing,  and  they  will  then  share  with  no  heart-burnings  the  pro- 
duce of  the  field  they  have  tilled  together. 

Cbarlss  Grant. 


THE  RATIONALE  OF  FREE   PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


A  ^ION(J  the  nu'tiiods  of  social  reform  wliicli  are  comparatively  easy 
xA-  of  accomplishmeut  and  sure  in  action  may  be  |)laced  the  cstah- 
lishmcat  of  Free  Public  Libraries.  Already,  iudecd,  tliis  work  Las  becu 
carried  into  effect  ia  a  considerable  number  of  towns  and  has  passed 
quite  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  In  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  some  other  great  towns  where  such  libraries  have  already 
existed  for  many  years,  there  is  but  one  opinion  about  them.  Perhaps 
it  might  better  be  said  that  they  arc  ceasing  to  be  matter  of  opinion  at 
all,  and  arc  classed  with  town  halls,  police  courts,  prisons,  and  poor- 
houses  as  necessary  adjuncts  of  our  stage  of  civilisation.  Several  great 
towns,  including  the  greatest  of  all  towns,  great  London  itself,  arc  yet 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  devoid  of  rate-supported  libraries.  As  to  towns  of 
medium  and  minor  magnitude,  it  is  the  exception  to  find  them  provided 
with  such  an  obvious  rciiuisitc.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  not 
Ijc  auperfiuous  to  review  the  results  which  have  already  been  achieved 
under  AVilliam  Ewart's  Free  Libraries  Act,  and  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  reasons  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  or  agaiust  the  system  of 
providing  literature  at  the  public  cost. 

The  main  raison  d*4tre  of  Free  Public  Libraries,  as  indeed  of  public 

useumct,  art- galleries,  parks,  halls,  public  clocks,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  public  works,  ia  the  enormous  increase  of  utility  which  is  thereby 
acquired  for  the  community  at  a  trlHing  cost.  If  a  beautiful  picture  be 
liuug  in  the  dining-room  of  a  private  house,  it  may  perhaps  he  gazed  at 
by  a  few  guests  a  score  or  two  of  times  in  the  year.  Its  real  utility  is 
too  often  that  of  ministering  to  the  selfish  pride  of  its  owner.  If 
it  be  hung  in  the  National  Gallery  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons,  whose  glances,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  do  not  tend 
to   wear  out   the   canvas.       The   same   principle   applies  to  books    in 
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common  ownership.  If  a  man  possesses  a  library  of  a  few  thousand 
ro1unic«,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  must  lie  for  years  untouebcd 
upon  the  shelves ;  he  cannot  possibly  use  mure  than  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  in  any  one  year.  But  a  library  of  five  or  ten  thousand  volumes 
opened  free  to  the  population  of  a  town  may  be  used  a  thousand  times 
as  inueli.  It  in  a  striking  ease  of  wliat  I  propose  to  ctxW  tht prhinpff  of 
the  muU'iplivation  of  utifity,  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  base  of  some 
of  the  niOKt  important  processes  of  political  economy,  inclnding  the 
(tivinion  of  labour. 

The  cjilctit  to  wlii(;h  this  multiplicatiou  of  utility  is  carrietl  in  the  case 
<»f /rcc  lendinj;  libraries  is  quite  remarkable.  During  the  first  year  that 
the  Hinniii};hiun  Free  Library  was  in  operation  every  boOk  in  the  library 
was  insuiHl  on  an  average  seventeen  times,  and  the  periodical  literature 
wnii  nrtunlly  turned  over  about  fifty  times.*  In  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
l''iii«t  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association/'  (p.  77,)  Mr.  Yates,  of 
the  Leeds  I'nblic  Library,  has  given  an  account  of  the  stock  and  issues 
of  bin  libraries.  In  the  Central  Library  the  average  turn-over — that  is 
to  siiy,  the  hvernge  numl)er  of  times  that  eacli  book  was  used — was  about 
eigliteeu  limes  in  1H73,  gradually  falling  to  about  twelve  times.  In  the 
hrrineli  lil)rurirN  it  wan  eight  iu  1873,  falling  to  four-and-a-half.  This 
IVill  in  till'  tuin^over  18,  however,  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  stock 
of  bonkn,  Ihp  t»itnl  numbers  of  issues  having  largely  increased.  The 
Kinicrnl  newtunt  of  all  the  free  libraries,  as  given  in  a  Parliamentary 
W\¥6t — nnniety,  a  *'  Further  Return  concerning  the  Free  Libraries  Aetar'* 
(No,  Ii77,  IH77)— shows  tliat  each  volume  in  the  lending  libraries  ofeor- 
pttrnle  towus  is  uncd  ou  an  avemgo  G'55  in  the  year,  and  in  the  reference 
Ubi'Atios  y'dS  times  ;  in  other  thnu  corporate  places  the  numbers  are 
ft*U!^  Hud  iJ'Hl.  In  Set)tland  there  is  a  curious  inversion;  the  books  of 
(III*  Iriiiliuic  librnrics  l>eing  used  on  an  average  o'58  times,  and  those  of 
\\w*  rul'i'i-eiu'e  lil)raries  as  much  as  922  times.  The  uumbcrs  of  volumi 
ImmimI  to  enrh  borrower  in  the  year  arc  from  sis^tceu  to  eighteen  in 
Knitlunil  ami  Wules  and  more  than  forty-four  in  Scotland. 

(If  oour»o,  l>ook»  sulTcr  more  or  less  damage  from  incessant  reading, 
and  no  miiall  numbers  of  books  in  Free  Libraries  are  sooner  or  latcr^ 
niituHlly  worn  out  by  steady  utilisation.  Such  books,  however,  can  alttooat 
iuvuriably  be  replaced  with  ease;  in  any  ease,  how  infinitely  better  it  is 
that  ihey  slionld  perish  in  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  mission, 
iuftlnid  of  fulling  a  prey  to  the  butter-man,  the  waste-dealer^  the  cuto- 
Miolugieal  book-worm,  the  chamber-maid,  or  the  other  enemies  of  books 
which  Mr.  niadc*!  has  so  well  described  and  anathematised. 

One  natural  result  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  public  books  is 
(Iu3  VOry  low  coat  at  which  the  people  is  thus  supplied  with  literature. 
!'•  ^**  total  expenditure  of  some  of  the  principal  Free  Libraries  by^ 

th'  i   iMUca  Me  find  that  the  average  cost  of  each  issue  is,  at  i3ir- 

•  'Hi*  Vff  Uhnff  of  Binniouhsin     Hy  Ettward  C.  Csb:.™© :  ••TrwiMc**" *  "»o 

UwitX  ^^•um  A^tMlaUon.'*    London  Meeting,',  lfiC2,  t*>  786. 
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mlngham,  r8rf.  per  volume;  at   Rochdale^  r£)2rf.;   at  Manchester,  2'7(/.j 
»t  NVolvcrhamptoDj  the  same.     At  Liverpool  the  cost  was    still   lower, 
being  only  l*r>5</. ;  aud  at  Tyaemouth  it  was  no  more  than  1*33*/.     Ih 
ibc  imaller  libraries,  indeed,  the  average  cost  is,  as  we  might  reasonably 
wpcct,  somewhat  larger;    but,  taking  the  total  returns  of  issues  and 
cxpeuditure    as    given  in   Mr.    Charles    W,    Sutton's    most  valuable 
"Sutistical  Report  on  the  Free  Libraries  of  the  United  Kingdom/^*  we 
find  the  averi^  cost   per  volume  issued  to  be  2*31rf.     This  is  by  no 
mesnfl  a  fair  mode  of  estimating  what  the  public  get  for  their  money, 
^c  must  remember  that,  in  addition  to  the  borrowing  and  consulting  of 
Ijooks,  the  readers  have  in  most  cases  a  cheerful,  well- warmed,  and  well- 
lighted  sitting-room,  supplied  with   newspapers  and    magazine  tables. 
To  noauy  a  moneyless  weary  man   the   Free  Library  is  a  literary  club ; 
^  unexceptionable  refuge  from  the  strife  and  dangers  of  life.      It  is  not 
°«ial  to  keep   any  record  of  the   numbers  of  persons  who  visit  Free 
l^'briries  for  other  purposes  than  to  apply  for  books.      But  at  the  Man- 
*^'iGster  libraries  in  1868-9  an  attempt  was  made  to  count  the  numbers 
®^  persons  making  use  of  the  institutions  in  one  way  or  other.f     It  was 
^'^Utid  that  there  had  been  altogether  2,172,046  readers,  of  whom  398,840 
""^fe  Iwrrowers  of  books  for  home  reading  ;   71,367,  including  228  ladies, 
^^re  readers  in  the  reference  library;  91,201  were  readers  to  whom 
^H>Ls  were  issued  on  their  signature  in  the  branch  reading-rooms;  and 
*Oor,G38  made  use  of  the  current  periodicals,  books,  pamphlets,  and 
^licr  publications^  in  the  newsroom,  in  regard  to  which  no  formality   is 
r^rjuired.      Taking  the  population  of  Manchester  at   338,722,  wc  might 
^"^j  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  visited    the  libraries  on  an  average 
"^   times  iu  the  year;    or,  putting  it  iu  a  more  sensible  manner,  we 
*^ight  say,  perhaps,  that  every  person  of  adequate  age  visited  the  librdries- 
^-*ii  an  average  about  13  times  in  the  year. 
fc       The  iigurea  already  given  seem  to  show  that  there   is   probably  no 
^^o<le  of  expending  public  money  which  gives  a  more  extraordinary  and 
*  mmediate  return  iu  utility  and  innocent  enjoyment.      It  would,  never- 
"^heless,  be  a   mistake  to  rest  the  claims  of  the  Free  Library  simply  on 
"^he  ground  of  economy.     E^cii  if  they  were  very  costly,  Free  Libraries 
^would  be  less  expensive  establishments   thau  prisons,  courts  of  justice, 
^poor-houses,  and  other  institutions  maintained  by  public  money ;  or  the 
giu-palaccs,  music-halls,  and  theatres  maintained  by  private  expenditure. 
Nobody  cau  doubt   that   there  is    plenty  of  money  iu  this  kingdom    to 
■   spend  for  worse  or  for  better.     Tlie  whole  annual  cost  of  Free  Libraries 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  ;  say,  one  fifth   part  of  the  cost  of  a  single  first-class  iron-clad. 
KoWf  this    small   cost  is   not   only  repaid   many  times  over   by   the 
mnltiplication    of   utility    of   the    books,    newspapers,  and    magazines 

•  "  Transactions  of  the. SccdDtl  Anmiol  Meeting  of  tlic  Library  Aeeociation/'Mancheater, 
1870,  Appendix  11.     8eo  also  ^'Proccctlingfi,"  pp.  9*2-3. 

"t  "  Sereoteeoth  Annual  Report  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Manchester  on  the  Working^ 
or  the  Public  Free  Libraries,"  1869,  p.  o. 
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on  which  it  is  expended  ;  but  it  is  likely,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
to  come  back  fully  in  the  reduction  of  poor-rates  and  Goverumcnt 
expenditiirc  on  cringe.  We  are  fully  warranted  in  looking  upon  Free 
Libraries  as  an  engine  for  operating  upon  the  poorer  portions  of  the 
]>opuIation.  In  many  other  cases  we  do  likewise.  Mr.  Faweett's 
new  measure  for  attracting  small  deports  to  the  Post  Office  SaWng&' 
Banks  by  postage  stamps  cannot  possibly  be  approved  from  a  direct 
financial  point  of  view.  Each  shilling  deposit  occasions  a  very  cou- 
siderablc  losa  to  the  department  in  expenses,  and  it  is  only  the  hope  and 
fact  that  those  who  begin  with  shillings  will  end  with  pounds,  or  even 
tens  and  hundreds  of  pounds,  which  can  possibly  justify  the  measure. 
llie  Post  OflBcc  Savings'  Banks  are  clearly  an  engine  for  teaching 
thrift — in  reality  an  expensive  one  ;  so  Free  Libraries  are  enpn^ 
for  creating  the  habit  and  power  of  enjoying  high-class  literature,  and 
thus  carrying  forward  the  work  of  civilisation  which  is  commenced  iu 
the  primary  school. 

Sotnc  persons  who  are  evidently  quite  unable  to  deny  the  eOicient 
working  of  the  Free  Library  system,  oppose  arguments  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  the  "  previous  question."  They  would  soy,  for  in- 
ktanec,  that  if  there  is  so  wonderful  a  demand  for  popular  books,  why 
do  not  the  publishers  issue  cheap  editions  which  anybody  can  purchase 
and  read  at  home?  Some  astonishing  things  have  no  doubt  been  done 
la  thift  way,  as  in  the  issue  of  the  *'  Waverley  Novels"  at  sixpence  each. 
Even  this  price,  it  will  be  observed,  is  three,  four,  or  more  times  the 
average  cost  of  the  issue  of  all  kinds  of  literature  from  the  larger 
Free  Libraries.  Any  one,  moreover,  in  the  least  acquainted  >vith  the 
jmblibhing  business  must  know  that  such  cheap  publication  is  quite 
impracticable  except  in  the  case  of  the  mcfSt  popular  kinds  of  works» 
Quite  recently,  indeed,  a  *'  Pictorial  New  Testament"  has  been  issued 
for  a  penny  per  copy,  and  Buuyan's  **  Pilgrim's  Progress^'  in  like 
manner.  Hut  the  copies  of  these  issues  which  I  have  met  with  are 
devoid  of  anything  to  call  binding,  and  1  presume  it  is  understood  that 
Mich  publications  could  not  have  been  undertaken  from  pccuuiarj- 
motives.  In  the  same  way,  the  Bible  Society,  of  course,  can  issue  Bibles 
at  whatever  price  they  like,  so  long  as  their  subscription  list  is  sufficient. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  the  papers  are  in  want  of  padding,  there 
^p^ing%  up  a  crowd  of  correspondents  who  advocate  cheap  literature. 
A  new  novel,  instead  of  costing  31«.  6</.,  ought  not  to  cost  more  than 
Oj.,  or  even  l.v.  Cheapness,  wc  arc  assured,  is  the  secret  of  profit,  and, 
as  the  Post  Office  raises  a  vast  revenue  by  penny  stamps,  so  we  have 
only  to  issue  books  at  very  low  prices  in  order  to  secure  a  vast  cir- 
culation and  great  profits.  The  superficiality  of  such  kinds  of  argu- 
ment ought  to  be  apparent  without  elaborate  exposure.  It  ought  to 
be  evident  that  the  possibility  of  cheap  publication  depends  entirely 
on  the  character  of  the  publication.  There  are  some  books  which  sell 
l>y  the  hundred  thousaud,  or  even  the  million  ;  there  are  oUicrs  of 
which  five  hundred  copies,  or  even  one  hundred,  arc  ample  to  aup|»ly 
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the  market.  Now,  the  class  of  publications  which  can  be  profitably 
multiplied,  almost  to  the  limits  of  power  of  the  printing  press,  are 
those  ahvaj-s  vapid  and  not  unfrcqucntly  vicious  novelettes,  gazettes, 
and  penny  dreadfuls  of  various  name,  whose  evil  influence  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Free  Library  to  counteract. 

Practically,  the  result  of  establishing  Free  Libraries  is  to  briug  the 
»ery  best  books  within  the  reach  of  the  i>oorest,  while  leaving  the 
richer  classes  to  pay  the  expenses  of  publication  of  such  books.  Auy 
boy  or  beggar  who  can  raise  sixpence  may  enjoy  from  that  "  coign  of 
vantage/'  the  gallery,  some  excellent  play  or  opera,  which  is  really  paid 
for  by  the  stalls  and  boxes  at  10*.  0//.  or  a  guiuea  a  head.  A  little 
observation  will  convince  any  one  that  there  are  many  social  devices 
which  carry  the- benefits  of  wealth  to  those  who  have  no  wcnllli. 
Public  ownership  is  a  most  potent  means  of  such  vulgarization  of 
pleasures.  A  public  park  is  opeu  to  every  one.  Now,  if  the  burgesses 
of  a  British  borough  are  wise  enough  to  open  a  Free  Library,  it  is  a 
free  literary  park,  where  the  poorest  may  enjoy  as  a  right  what  it  is 
well,  both  for  them  and  everybody  else,  that  they  should  enjoy.  Judg- 
ing from  the  ample  statements  of  the  occupations  of  l)ook  borrowers 
given  in  the  annual  reports  of  various  libraricy,  or  the  summary  of 
such  reports  printed  as  a  Blue  Book,"  it  is  quite  plain  that  the 
Iwrrowcrs  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  no  wealth,  few  probably 
having  an  income  of  more  than  £\00  a  year.  Too  many  science 
lectures,  cheap  entertainments,  and  free  openings  of  exhibitions,  in- 
tended for  the  genuine  working  man,  are  taken  advantage  of  chiefly  by 
jxjoplc  who  could  well  afford  to  pay ;  but  in  the  Free  Library  the 
working  man  and  the  members  of  his  family  put  in  an  unquestion- 
able appearance.  Thus,  wc  find  that  at  the  Birmingham  Library,  out 
of  7,68a  readers  in  the  reference  library,  50  are  accountants,  17  actors, 
115  agents,  27  apprentices,  80  architects,  153  artists,  31  bakers,  7 
bedstead-makers,  25  bookbinders,  48  booksellers,  U-  bootmakers,  l-il 
brassworkers,  3  bricklayers,  17  brokers,  15  bnishmakers,  26  builders, 
18  burnishci*s,  7  butchers,  14  buttonmakers,  13  cabiuetmakcvi!,  00 
carpenters,  14  carvers,  18  chainmakers,  85  chemists,  1G7  clergymen, 
1,562  clerks,  ID  coachmakcrs,  8  coal-dealers,  140  commercial  travellers, 
30  curriers,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Similar  statistics 
arc  shown  by  all  the  libraries  which  record  the  occupations  cither  of 
borrowers  or  rcfcrenee  library  readers. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  cost  of  a  book  is  not  the  only 
inconvenience  which  attaches  to  it.  If  a  book  is  to  be  read  only  once, 
like  a  newspaper  or  penny  dreadful,  and  then  destroyed,  the  cost  must 
be  several,  if  not  many,  times  as  great  as  if  furnished  by  a  circulating 
library.  If  books  are  to  be  kept  in  the  home,  so  that  different 
iDcmbcrs  of  the  family  may  use  them  successively  when  of  suitable 
age,  there  is  the  cost  of  the  bookcase  and  the  space  taken  up  in  a 
small  house  where  it  can  ill  be  spared.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
•   lli»lnrn.     Kre«  Liltrnrics  Acts,  No,  430,  IS77- 
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cheap  literature  is  passed  from  "hand  to  tand  through  the  seconJ 
haud  bookseller  and  thiis  multiplied  iu  utility ;  but  there  is  much 
iQConvenieDce  in  this  metkodj  and  the  secoud-hand  dealer  likes  U> 
have  a  good  percentage. 

Mr.  Sutton's  valuable  tabic  of  statistics  enables  us  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Free  Library  movement  is  capable  o( 
further  development.  The  number  of  nitc-supportcd  librnricsj  not 
counting  branches,  is  now  at  least  8(>.  Of  these  only  5  are  found  in 
boroughs  having  in  1871  a  population  less  than  lO^OOD ;  in  3D  cases 
the  population  lay  between  10,000  and  50,000;  iu  10  cases  between 
50,000  aiul  100,<^)bO;  and  in  15  cases  tlic  population  excecdwl  100,000. 
In  the  few  remaining  cases  the  population  could  not  be  stated.  In 
almost  all  the  towns  in  question,  too,  the  new  census  will  doubtle»;s 
show  greatly  increased  numbers  of  inhabitants.  Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  number  of  people  which  we  may  in  the  present  day  aissign 
as  adequate  to  the  efficient  support  of  a  library ;  but,  looking  to  the 
number  of  towns  of  about  2U,0OO  inhabitants  which  already  succeed 
with  their  libraries^  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  town  of  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants  should  possess  its  rate-supported  library.  In  that 
case  we  can  draw  up  from  the  census  tables  tbc  following  formidable 
list  of  Euglish  and  Welsh  towns  which  are  clearly  in  default : — 


Aberdare 

Accrington 

Ashton-undcr-Lync 

Varnslcy 

Bath 

Batley 

Burnley 

Burton-ou-Treut 

Bury 

Carlisle 

Chatham 

Cheltenham 

Colchester 

Croydon 

Darlington 

Dcwsbury 

Dcvonport 

Dover 

Dudley 

Gateshead 

Gorton 

Gravescnd 

Great  Grimsby 

Halifax 

Hastings 


Huddcrsficld 

Hull 

Lincoln 

London 

Lower  Sedgley 

Merthyr  Tydvil 

Oldham 

Portsmouth 

Rotherham 

Rowley  Regis 

Scarborough 

Shrewsbury 

Southampton 

Stalybridgc 

Stockton 

Tipton 

Torquay 

Tottenham 

Wakefield 

^Vest  Derby 

West  Ham 

West  Hartlepool 

Yarmouth 

York. 
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These  cases  of  flagrant  default  vary  much  in  l)lacl<uess.  Some  of 
the  towns,  such  as  Gorton  and  Oldham^  are  near  libraries  supported  by 
other  larger  towns,  so  that,  somewhat  meanly,  they  prefer  to  borrow 
books  at  other  people's  expunse.  Two  or  three  towns,  such  as  South- 
ampton and  Hastiuffs,  are,  perhaps,  aireatly  provided  with  institutions 
partly  serving  iu  the  place  of  Free  Libraries.  The  remaining  eases 
admit  of  little  extenuation  so  far  as  ray  knowledge  goes.  Some  cases 
are  very  bad.  Bath  appears  to  be  the  worst  one  of  all.  With  a  popu- 
lation numbering  53,657  in  1871,  and  which  ought  at  least  to  make 
pretensions  to  intelligence  and  civilisation,  the  Bath  ratepayers  have 
four  times  rejected  the  Library  Act.  On  the  8th  of  November,  J 869,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  that  town  to  consider  the  desirableness  of 
adopting  the  Act,  but  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  proJL'Ct  was  lost. 
The  hke  result  happened  at  a  second  meeting,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1872.  Iu  May,  1877,  a  common  law  poll  of  the  burgesses  was  taken,  with 
a  negative  result.  Finally,  as  recently  as  October,  1880,  a  poll  of  the 
ratepayers  was  taken  by  means  of  voting  papers,  but  an  ignorant 
majority  again  for  a  fourth  time  overruled  an  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  minority.  On  the  last  two  oecaaions  the  trustees  and  owners 
of  a  considerable  library,  with  the  building  in  which  it  was  deposited, 
offered  the  whole  as  a  gift  to  the  public  if  the  Corporation  were  em- 
powered to  maintain  it  at  the  public  expense,  the  library  being,  I 
believe,  altogether  suitable  for  tlic  purpose.  It  is  with  regret  that  we 
mxist  icarn  that  the  ratepayers  have  now  lost  their  chance,  the  building 
having  beeu  sold  and  t]»c  books  dispersed.  AVith  the  exception 
of  the  Metropolis,  Hull  appears  to  be  the  largest  towii  in  England 
which  is  still  devoid  of  a  rate-supported  library,  the  population  having 
been  121,892  in  1871,  since  probably  increased  in  as  high  a  ratio  as. 
in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  hardly  any  place  which 
would  derive  more  benefit  from  a  Free  Library,  or  which  could  more 
readily  afford  it.  With  some  surprise,  too,  we  find  Burton-on-Trcnt  in 
the  list  of  defaulters ;  where  there  are  many  great  breweries  one  might 
expect  to  meet  one  moderately-sized  library. 

It  is  quite  an  open  question  whether  all  towns  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  ought  not  to  have  libraries;  the  number  of  such  towns, 
eteu  in  1871,  was  221,  since  greatly  increased.  This  view  of  the 
matter  would  make  a  list  of  135  defaulters,  to  be  increased  to  at  least 
150  when  the  results  of  the  new  census  are  published.  The  question 
must  soon  arise,  too,  whether  literature  is  to  be  confined  to  towns— 
whether  rural  parts  may  not  share  in  the  advantages  of  a  library 
seated  in  the  nearest  market  town.  Owing  to  the  simple  intcrveutiou 
of  distance  country  people  never  can  have  the  facilities  of  town 
dwellers,  but  on  market  days  almost  every  farmer's  family  could 
exchange  books. 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  JVIr.  George  Harris  proposed  the 
establishment  of  Parochial  Libraries  for  working  men,  iu  small  towns 
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and  mral  districts*  The  ground  upon  wbich  he  advocated  his  plan 
is  very  good  as  applying  to  Free  Libraries  generally — namely,  that  the 
country  already  spends  a  great  deal  of  money  in  promoting  education, 
and  yet  omits  that  small  extra  expenditure  on  a  universal  system  of 
libraries  which  would  enable  young  men  and  women  to  keep  up  the 
three  R'«  aiul  continue  their  education.  We  spend  the  £97,  as 
Mr.  Harris  put  it,  and  stingily  decline  the  £3  per  cent,  really  needed 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  £100  eflective.  But  as  applied  to  rural  districts 
2iis  scheme  is  weak  in  the  fact  that  numbers  and  concentration  arc 
deeded  to  make  an  efficient,  attractive,  and  economical  library.  A  small 
collection  of  a  few  hundred  books  is  soon  exhausted  by  an  active  reader, 
and  fails  ever  afterwards  to  present  the  novelty  which  is  the  great 
incentive  to  reading.  The  fact  is  that  there  exists  no  legal  impediment 
to  the  establishment  of  parochial  libraries,  because  the  Sixth  Section  of 
the  Public  Libraries  Amendment  Act  18C6  (29  &  30  Vic.  cap.  114),  pro- 
%^ides  that  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1855,  and  the  corresponding  Scotch 
Act,  "  shall  be  applicable  to  any  borough,  district,  or  parish,  or  burgh, 
of  whatever  population."  Moreover,  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  same  Act 
enables  any  parish  of  whatever  population  to  unite  with  the  Town  Council 
of  a  neighbouring  borougli,  or  a  Local  Board,  or  other  compctcntauthority, 
and  provide  a  Tree  Library  at  the  joint  expense.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  these  powers  have  hardly  been  put  into  operation  at  all. 

According  to  Mr.  Sutton's  tables,  there  is  only  one  Free  Library 
district,  that  of  Birkenhead,  which  has  succeeded  in  incorporating  the 
"out-townships."  At  Leamington,  Newport, Northampton,  Southport, 
Thurso,  and  ^Vigan,  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  neighlwuring  dis- 
tricts to  join,  bnt  without  success.  In  several  important  boroughs,  sudi 
AS  Livcr[)Ool,  Salford,  Manchester,  even  the  lending  libraries  arc  open  to 
residents  of  the  country  around,  and  in  other  places  the  librarians  inter- 
pret their  rules  with  great  liberality.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
reference  departments  are  freely  open  to  all  comers,  any  questions  which 
are  asked  having  a  purely  statistical  purpose.  The  Manchester  librarians 
printed  in  1865  a  table  showing  the  residences  of  readers.  While 
fi2,597  belonged  to  Manchester  and  Salford,  5,0(J()  came  from  other  parts 
of  Lancashire,  3  from  Bedford,  819  from  Cheshire,  12i  from  Derby- 
ahirc,  2  from  Devonshire,  2  from  Durham,  3  from  Leicestershire,  83 
from  London,  139  from  Yorkshire,  5  from  Ireland.  8  from  Scotland,  i 
from  Wales,  and  G  from  America.  Although  this  liberality  is  wise  and 
commendable  in  the  case  of  such  wealthy  cities  as  Manchester  and 
liivcrpool,  it  is  obviously  Tinfair  that  small  towns  should  provide  book* 
for  half  a  county,  and  though  the  difficulty  is  surmounted  in  a  few 
places,  such  as  Dundalk  and  Rochdale,  by  allowing  non-residents  to  pay 
a  small  subscription,  the  really  satisfactory  method  would  be  for  the 
parishes  to  adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Acts,  and  pay  a  small  contribution 
to  the  funds  of  the  nearest  Free  Library  district. 
*  "TnnMctioiui  of  ilieSootil  Scimoo  AaflocUtion. '  Maarh«t«r  Moctiti^,  ISGti.  [i.  ilB. 
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If  tins  were  frequently  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  arrange- 
ment could  be  devised  for  circulating  the  books  of  the  lendiupf  depart- 
ment through  tlie  surrounding  parishes,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mullins.  It  would  be  rather  too  Utopian  to  suggest  the  adoption  iu 
this  country  of  the  method  of  book-lending  which  has  long  been  iu 
buccessfnl  operation  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Thus,  under  the 
enlightened  management  of  Sir  Redmond  Bany,  whose  recent  death 
must  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  colony,  the  duplicates  of  the  Melbourne 
Public  Library  are  placed  in  rases  of  oakj  bound  with  brass  clips,  lined 
with  green  baize,  and  divided  by  shelves.  Each  case  contains  about 
fifty  voluracsj  and  is  transmitted  free  of  cost  by  railway  or  steamer  to  any 
Public  Library,  Mechanics'  Institution,  Athenteum,  or  corporate  body 
which  applies  for  a  loan.  AVhcii  a  series  of  lectures  on  any  subject 
are  about  to  be  given  in  some  remote  part  of  the  colony,  a  box  of  suit- 
able books  bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  made  up  at  Melbourne  upon 
application.  The  volumes  may  be  retained  for  tl»ree  months  or  more. 
The  number  of  volumes  thus  circulated  in  187G-7  was  8,000,  and  by 
the  multiplication  of  utility,  they  were  rendered  c/iuivalent  to  32,000 
volumes,  in  seventy-two  towns  of  an  aggregate  population  of  1:1:0,000. 
A  full  description  of  this  method  of  circulation  was  given  by  Sir  Redmond 
\Wrry  at  the  London  Conference  of  Librarians  in  1877^  in  the  Report 
of  which  important  meeting  it  will  be  found  (pp.  131—5,  194—9)  duly 
printed.  An  account  of  an  enterprising  village  library  club  in  the 
New  York  county  will  be  found  in  the  American  "Library  Journal," 
VoL  iii.  No,  2,  p.  67. 

This  method  of  circulating  libiaries  is  not,  however,  so  novel  as  it  might 
seem  to  the  average  Englishman.  Not  to  speak  of  the  extensive  systems  of 
eoDUtry  circulation  maintained  by  ^Iudie,Smith,  the  London  Library,  and 
Homc  other  institutions,  there  has  long  existed  in  East  Lothian  a  system 
of  Itinerating  Libraries,  originally  founded  by  ISfr.  Samuel  Brown  of 
Haddington.  The  operation  of  these  libraries  is  fully  described  in  a  very 
able  and  interesting  pamphlet  upon  "  The  Free  Libraries  of  Scotland," 
written  by  an  Assistant  Librarian,  and  published  by  Messrs.  John  Smith 
h  Son,  of  129,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow.  Samuel  Brown's  plan  was 
to  make  up  a  collection  of  fifty  books,  to  be  stationed  in  a  village  for  two 
years,  and  lent  out  gratuitously  to  all  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years  who  would  take  proper  care  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years 
the  books  were  called  iu  and  removed  to  another  town  or  village,  a  fresh 
collection  of  fifty  diflTerent  works  taking  their  place.  The  imperative 
need  of  novelty  was  thus  fully  provided  for,  and  the  utility  of  the  books 
was  multiplied  in  a  very  effective  way.  The  scheme  was  for  many 
years  very  successful,  though  hardly  so  much  so  as  the  more  recent  Free 
Libraries.  The  books  appear  to  have  been  issued  on  an  average  about 
seven  or  eight  times  a  year.  At  one  period  there  were  as  many  as 
fifty  of  these  local  libraries,  all  confined  within  the  limits  of  East 
Lothian.      The  system  is  said  to  have  been  started  about  the  year  181G» 
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and  it  reached  its  climax  about  1H3^.  In  that  year  a  charge  of  one 
pwiny  pt'T  volume  ^vas  imposed  during  the  fii*st  year  of  issue,  Samuel 
Jirown  being  of  opiniou  that  he  had  ho  far  educated  the  })opuIatioii  that 
they  could  bear  this  small  impost.  In  this  he  was  mistaken,  and  Uie 
number  of  readers  bcgau  to  fall  oflf.  The  death  of  the  originator  iu 
1830  nceoterttted  the  decline  of  his  admirable  scheme,  and  at  present 
but  ftlight  vestiges  of  his  remarkable  network  of  libraries  remain. 

It  iM  int(^reatting  to  f^nd  that  this  system  of  itinerating  libraries 
attracted  the  ft[>ccial  attention  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  is  described  in 
bin  "  Frnctioul  Observations  ujxjn  the  Education  of  the  People ' 
(London,  IH^5)»  a  tract  which  marks  an  era  in  social  reform,  and  con- 
tuinii  th»  grruix  of  much  that  has  since  been  realiseil.  Lord  Brougham 
■ityv  uf  Sauiucl  Browu*s  pUu  ; — 

**  It  iH^guu  with  only  a  low  voliuues;  but  he  liow  lias  nineteen  ftmcrathiQ 
LihiHiritt  of  firty  volumw  ench,  which  art!  sent  round  the  different  stations,  re- 
muiii- "  "I  ('  "-!AUk  timrt  at  cAch.  For  these  there  are  nineteen  divUiona,  and 
tiOi'  ,  four  diTiMons  being  always  in  use  at  the  chief  town,  nnd  two  at 

AiuhKii  \i^\y\\  vif  Kmic  note.  An  individual  at  each  station  acts  os  Jihrarian. 
Tlmrv  mo  7i'0  or  Hl>0  readers,  nnd  the  expanses,  under  £C0  a  year,  nro  defrayed 
tiy  Iht*  pr%Mluoi'  of  a  nernion,  the  snle  of  some  trnctx,  and  subscriptions,  in  small 
HUntK  uvDvn^Mng  Aft.  This  plan  is  now  adopted  in  Berwickshire,  by  Mr.  Buchau, 
<ii'KcUoo,  witli  this  very  great  improvement,  thiit  the  current  expenses  are  de- 
fiayt'tl  liy  the  re.'iders,  wlio  pay  t\voj«nc€  a  month,  and  I  hope  choose  llio  books." 

I  oannot  help  thinking  that  this  plan  of  itincTatin^  libraries,  or  a 
cross  between  it  and  what  we  may  call  the  Ueduiond  Barry  plan,  as 
carried  out  at  -MelboumCj  is  just  the  thinj  needed  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Tree  Library  to  the  rural  parts  of  England  and  ^Vales. 
Hvery  three  monthsj  for  iustaueCj  the  central  libmiy  in  the  market  town 
mi^'ht  despatch  to  each  principal  village  in  the  neighbourhood  a  parcel 
of  fifty  books  in  a  box  like  that  used  at  Melbourne ;  after  remaining 
twelve  montlis  in  use  there,  the  parcel  shoidd  Ik*  returned  to  the  prin- 
cipal library  for  examination  and  repair,  and  then  reissued  to  some 
other  village.  A  farthing  or  at  the  most  a  halfpenny  i*ate  would  amply 
afford  a  sufficient  contribution  from  the  country  parisli  to  the  market 
town.  The  bfX)ks  might  be  housed  and  issued  in  the  Board  school-room, 
the  parish  school-room,  the  workman's  clubj  or  other  public  building, 
at  little  or  no  cost.  Even  the  vestry  of  the  j)ari8h  church  would  not 
be  desecrated  by  such  a  light-aud-lifc-giving  bax  of  books.  Should 
this  plan  of  circulation  be  eventually  carried  into  effect,  wc  might 
expect  that  every  town  of  o,000  inhabitants  would  become  the  centre 
of  a  district.  Estimating  roughly,  we  ought  to  have  some  500  Free 
Central  Libraries  and  News-rooms,  with  a  great  many  morcj  poilii^ 
3,000,  village  circulatiug  libraries. 

)\  It  ought  to  be  added  that  even  should  the  Free  Library  system  aanude 
in  time  the  dimensions  here  contemplated,  there  is  no  fear  of  injury  to  the 
interests  of  any  respectable  publishers,  owners  of  circulating  libraries, 
urwspuper  proprietors,  or  others.     It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
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who  observe  the  action  of  Free  Librarica  that  they  create  rather  than 
queuch  the  thirst  for  literature.  As  Mr.  MuUIns  says  : — "  Booksellers, 
who  feared  that  they  would  injure  their  trade,  find  that  they  create  a  taste 
for  readinjT,  and  multiply  their  custoraers.  Subscription  Libraries  find 
that  the  Free  Libraries,  so  far  from  injuring  tlicra,  serve  as  piotieers  for 
them."  At  the  same  time,  this  plan  would  add  considerably  to  the 
funds  of  the  town  libraries,  and  tlie  country  people  when  going-  to  town 
would  fairly  acquire  the  right  of  using  the  news-rooms  and  reference 
library.  No  doubt  it  seems  rather  a  grotesque  idea  to  speak  of  a  couutry 
bumpkin  frequenting  a  reference  library,  but  it  is  what  we  are  gradually 
coming  to.  At  any  rate,  it  may  most  coufidently  be  said  that  wc  must 
come  to  it  unless  wc  arc  content  to  be  left  far  behind  in  the  race  of 
iutellectual,  material,  and  moral  progress.  What  we  are  too  stupid  and 
antiquated  to  do,  the  Colonics  and  the  United  States  are  doing.  The 
eyes  of  the  British  landowner  and  the  British  farmer  have  been  opened  a 
little  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  most  conservative  people  will  perhaps 
appreciate  more  than  they  would  formerly  have  done  the  value  of  the 
warning — "  Beware  of  the  competition  of  your  own  educated  offspring." 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  find  fault  with  minor  towns,  while  the  vast 
metropolis  of  London,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  name,  remains  practically 
devoid  of  rate-supported  libraries.  The  fact  itself  w  its  own  condem- 
nation;  no  extenuation  is  possible  ;  it  is  a  case  of  mere  ignorant  impa- 
denec  of  taxation.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  there  are  no  Free 
Libraries  in  Loudon.  There  is  in  Westminster  a  real  rate-supported 
library  belonging  to  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
started  as  lung  ago  as  1857,  with  only  three  dissentient  votes.  It  is  a 
lending  library  possessing  11,700  volumes,  with  an  annual  issue  of 
nearly  85,000  volumes,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  halfpenny  rate.  To 
show  the  extent  of  the  deficiency  in  London,  it  is  enough  to  mention 
that  the  eighty-six  provincial  towns  possessing  Free  Libraries  have  an 
aggregate  population  (iu  1871)  of  not  quite  six  millions  of  persons  ;  while 
Loudon,  with  its  one  small  rate-supported  library,  ha^  a  population  of 
3,620,000  persons. 

Though  there  is  only  one  library  under  the  Public  Library  Act  as  yet, 
there  are  several  Free  Libraries  of  various  importance  and  character. 
There  is  the  admirable  Guildhall  Library,  so  well  managed  by  Mr.  Over- 
all, and  supported  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City.  There  is  a  small 
Free  Librnrj'  at  Netting  Hill,  maintained  entirely  by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.R.S.  Several  institutions,  too,  have  of  late 
thrown  open  small  libraries  to  tha  public,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Free 
Library  of  1,000  volumes,  with  abundant  periodicals,  maintained  entirely 
on  voluntary  coutributions  by  the  South  London  Working  Men's  College 
at  1  i3.  Upper  Kennington  Lane.  Bcthnal  Green  practically  possesses 
a  fair  library  of  5,000  volumes,  opened  to  the  public  by  the  trustees  of 
"  The  Hall"  in  London  Street.  In  St.  Pancras  an  anonymous  lady  bene- 
factress opened  a  small  Free  Library  at   29,  Camden  Street,  and  after 
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three  years  of  successful  operation  it  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  subscribers  and  residents  of  the  parish,  who  are  gradually 
increasing  its  usefulness. 

There  arc,  it  is  tniCj  several  other  im[>ortant  libraries  which  are  prac- 
tically free  to  the  public.  The  Lambeth  Palace  Library  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Mondays^  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  uud  Tuesday 
moruiogs;  but  the  collection  of  books,  though  highly  valuable  to  the 
scholar,  is  totally  unsuitcd  to  popular  use.  The  excellent  library  of  the 
London  Institution  in  Finsbury  Circus  is  practicaUy  opened  to  the  use 
of  any  suitable  readers  by  the  liberality  of  the  managers  of  that  institu- 
tion and  the  public  spirit  of  its  principal  librarian,  Mr.  K.  B.  Nicholson. 
The  remarkable  scientific  library  collected  by  Sir  Francis  Ronalds  and 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  is  also  available  to  the 
public.  But  such  special  libraries  do  not  in  the  least  fill  the  place 
occupied  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  towns  by  the  public 
libraries,  with  their  numerous  branches,  newsrooms,  &c. 

It  has  been  seriously  argued  that  London  docs  not  waiik  rnte-sup- 
portcd  libraries  because  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  vast  library 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  tbc  State.  To  any  one  iu  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  British  Museum  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  answer  to  such 
an  absurd  argument.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  wasteful  and 
extravagant  to  open  such  n  library  to  popular  use.  Panijszi  s  great 
reading-room  is  the  national  literary  laboratory,  whence  no  small  part 
of  the  literature  of  the  country  directly  or  indirectly  draws  its  material 
uud  inspiration.  The  cost  may  be  considerable,  but  the  work  done  there 
18  essential.  Already  the  privileges  of  the  readiug-room  are  to  some 
extent  abused  by  loungers,  students  reading  the  commonest  text-books, 
or  others  who  like  the  soft  seats  and  rather  warm  atmosphere;  but  it  i» 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  with  perfect  accuracy.  If  any  change  is 
to  be  made,  more  restriction  rather  than  more  freetlom  of  entry  to  the 
Museum  Library  is  desirable.  In  any  case,  the  National  Library  is 
probably  the  most  admirable  and  the  most  admirably  managed  institu- 
tion belonging  to  the  British  nation  ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Free  Library  movement. 

Not  far  from  the  Museum  is  another  library  which  might 
well  be  converted  into  a  Free  Public  Library.  It  is  known  as  Dr. 
Williams's  Library,  and  is  placed  in  a  very  suitable  building  iu  Grafton 
Street,  close  to  University  College.  It  was  founded  by  a  Noucouformiafc 
minister,  and  contains  a  rather  strong  infusion  of  theological  literature. 
In  later  years,  however,  the  trustees  bave  added  the  best  books  of  general 
literature  and  science,  und  they  adroit  any  properly  introduced  pcnonto 
read  or  even  borrow  the  books.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained,  however, 
that  the  library  rcndci*8  the  ])ublic  services  which  it  might  readily  do» 
Id  the  close  vicinity  of  University  College  and  the  Museum,  it  is  &ot 
needed  as  a  scholar's  library,  and  therefore  I  think  it  should  l>c  convertctl 
into  a  people's  library. 
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lu  apitc  of  tlic  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  and  possibly  several 
oiber  practically  Free  Libraries^  the  fact  is  tLat  there  is  no  institution. 
well  adapted  to  give  London  ratepayers  an  idea  of  the  advantagc-s  which 
are  rcaljy  within  their  reach  under  the  Libraries  Acts,  if  they  would  ouce 
overcome  the  interested  ownei's  of  cottage  property  and  others,  who 
from  selfish  motives  oppose  everything  api>cariiig  to  tend  towards  the 
ftlightcat  increase  of  the  rates.  If  the  populace  of  London  could  become 
personally  acquainted  with  a  well-constructed  Free  Library,  with  its 
open  doors,  its  cheerful  lights  aud  bright  fires,  its  inviting  newspaper 
stands,  its  broad  tables  littered  over  with  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
|>enodical  literature,  with  here  and  there  perhaps  a  small  table  for  chess, 
and  other  quiet  occupations,  1  feel  sure  they  would  demand  a  like  insti- 
Uitiou  in  cveiy  division  of  that  house-covered  province  called  London. 
I'or  some  years  past  the  Metropolitan  Free  Libraries  Association,  an 
^'ffshoot  of  the  Librarians'  Conference,  has  been  striving,  under  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  Edward  B.  Nicholson,  to  procure  tlic  adoption  of 
the  Acts  in  the  metropoli:^,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  liear 
of  some  success. 

In  addition  to  their  principal  work  of  popularising  the  best  literature 
of  the  country,  public  libraries  have  other  fuuctiuns  to  perform  of  no 
slight  importance.  The  reference  department*  will  naturally  become 
in  the  progress  of  time  the  depositories  of  coUectiuus  of  local  literature 
and  records  which  would  otherwise  not  improbably  perisli.  The  public 
JjbnkviuM  will  consider  it  part  of  his  duty  to  collect  the  ephemeral  publi- 
^^ppns  of  the  loc?al  press.  Local  pamphlets,  municipal  repofts, 
corupaiiics'  reports,  fly-sheets  of  various  kinds,  local  newspapers,  minor 
mngaziucs,  election  squibs — in  fact,  all  the  documents  which  register  the 
life  of  the  town  aud  country,  should  be  sedulously  brought  together, 
filed,  aud  bound  after  due  arrangement.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that 
the  British  Museum  collects  everything  which  issues  from  the  press^  but 
tliis  applies  at  the  best  only  to  publications  having  copyriglit.  Mr. 
W.  E.  A.  Axon  has  urged  that  the  Museum  should  not  ouly  collect  all 
literature,  but  issue  periodical  indexes  of  all  that  is  printed.  I  hardly 
«iee  how  it  is  possible  for  tlic  Museum  to  cope  with  the  cver-iocreasiug 
mass  of  printed  documents.  Already  tlic  ncw3paj>cr  collections  arc 
increasing  so  much  in  I)ulk  that  it  is  difficult  to  tind  apace  for  them.  I 
know,  as  a  positive  fact,  that  there  are  immense  numbers  of  statistical 
re|)orts,  police  reportSj  country  liuauce  reports,  and  documents  of  all 
kinds,  public,  private,  or  serai-private,  which  seldom  do  and  hardly  can 
find  their  way  to  the  Museum,  or  to  any  great  metropolitan  library. 
But  where  the  Museum  necessarily  fails  tlie  local  library  can  easily 
succeed,  so  as  to  beconac  in  time  the  de]>ository  of  invaluable  materials 
for  local  history  and  statistical  inquiry. 

A  good  deal  is  already  being  done  iu  this  direction,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  W.  II.  K.  Wright,  of  the  Plymouth  Free  Library,  in  the  report  of 
the  first  annual  meeting   of  the  Library  Association  (pp.  44—50).     At 
VOL.  XXX  rx.  P  D 
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Liverpool,  Mr.  Cuwell  ii»  collecting,  arranging  aud  cataloguing  a  large 
number  of  books,  plans,  maps  aud  drawings  of  local  interciit.  At 
Rochdale  and  Bristol  like  efforts  are  being  made.  In  the  Leicester 
Library  there  is  a  distinct  "Leicestershire  Deportment.'^  Birmingham 
has  unfortunately  lost  its  noble  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  Libraries,  and 
what  is  almost  worse,  its  irreplaceable  Staunton  collection  uf  AVarwick- 
sbire  literature  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  flames.  But  Mr.  Mullins  is 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  re-create  a  valuable  local  library.  At 
Plymouth,  Mr.  Wright  is  himself  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  future  Devon 
and  Cornwall  library. 

Free  Libraries  will  also  become  eventually  the  dci>ositories  of  many 
special  collections  of  books  formed  in  the  first  place  by  enthusiastic 
collectors.  At  the  London  Conference  of  Librarians,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Walford  showed  (Report,  pp.  45-^9)  what  important  services  may  be  done 
in  this  way;  and  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Association 
(pp.  54— GO,  Appendix,  pp.  139 -148)  there  is  a  really  wonderful  account  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Nodal  of  the  special  collections  of  books  existing  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  Tlie  b<*st  possible  example  of  what  may 
be  done  by  a  Free  Library  is  furnished  by  the  Wigan  Free  Piiblic 
Library.  The  librarian  at  \Vigan,  Mr.  Ileury  Tcunysou  Fulkard^  htu 
formed  a  remarkable  collection  of  works  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy 
and  manufactures,  and  has  lately  issued  a  first  index  catalogue.  This 
forms  a  complete  guide,  or  at  least  a  first  attempt  at  a  complete  guide, 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  other 
librarians  will  take  np  other  special  branches  of  litcratnre  and  prcjmrc 
like  bibliographical  guides. 

It  is  not  well  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  dark,  or  at 
least  sombre  and  doubtful,  side  to  the  somewhat  coulevr  de  rose  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  Free  Libraries.  There  arc  a  few  persons  who 
assert  that  reading  is  capable  of  being  carried  to  n.  vicious  and  ener- 
vating excess.  At  the  ^Manchester  meetiug  of  the  Library  Association^ 
Mr.  J.  Taylor  Kay,  the  librarian  of  Owens  College,  read  a  paper, 
much  criticised  at  the  time,  on  "The  Provision  of  Novels  in  Rate- 
supported  Libraries."  In  previous  years  Mr.  Kay  was  one  of  the  staff 
at  the  Mnnchester  Free  Library,  atd  the  following  is  the  result  of  his 
obscrvatluu  of  readers; — **  For  many  years  a  remarkable  fact  has  been 
before  my  notice,  and  continually  confirmed  by  a  long  experience  in  the 
Manchester  Free  Libraries,  that  schoolboys  or  students  who  took  to 
novel  reading  to  any  great  extent  never  made  much  progress  in  after 
life.  They  neglected  real  practical  life  for  a  sensually  imaginative  one, 
and  suffered  accordingly  from  the  enervating  iufiueuce.**  llns  matter 
is  far  too  dcbatcablc  to  be  argned  out  in  this  place,  and  I  would  only 
answer  to  Mr.  Kay  that  it  is  quite  too  late  in  the  political  day  to  think 
of  restraining  the  rcatling  of  sensational  literature.  In  this  respect  oar 
boats  were  long  since  burnt  behiud  us.  Time  was  when  tbe  paper  duty 
and  various  cunningly  t^evisod  atamp  duties  were  supposed  to  ttave  the 
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coniTnon  people  from  the  (Icmoralising  effects  of  literature.  But  the 
moralist  has  now  only  to  notice  some  of  the  diugy  shops  crowded 
with  cheap  penny  and  lialfpenny  papers,  in  order  to  feel  that  restraint 
of  literature  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  much  as  the  pariah  stocks  or  the 
ducking  stool.  There  is  a  perfect  deluge  of  low  class  and  worthless 
periodical  literature  spreading  over  the  country,  and  it  can  only  be 
counteracted  by  offering  gratuitous  supplies  of  literaturcj  whirh^  whether 
it  be  fiction  or  not,  may  at  any  rate  be  pure  and  harmless,  and  often  of 
great  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  What  between  the  multi- 
plying powers  of  the  steam  press  and  the  cheapness  of  straw  and  wood 
paper,  fiction  of  the  "  penny  drcadfur'  class  can  be  issued  acl  infinitum. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  mass  of  the  people  are  to  read 
the  most  worthless  and  often  immoral  trash,  or  whether  they  are  to 
Lave  the  best  class  of  fiction — that  of  Dickens,  of  George  Eliot,  of 
Trollope,  and  the  rest — placed  within  their  reach. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  by  societies  or 
by  enlightened  publishers  to  place  constant  supplies  of  pure  and  yet 
attractive  literature  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  I 
venture  to  thiuk  that  a  wide  extension  of  the  Free  Library  system  is  a 
necessary  complement  to  such  efforts.  It  seems  to  rac  impossible  to 
publish  the  best  light  literature  at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  inane 
penny  or  halfpenny  novelettes,  whereas  the  Free  Library  offers  the  best 
works  of  fiction  or  general  literature  free  of  charge  to  the  borrowers, 
and  at  a  cost  to  the  public  not  exceeding  a  penny  or  twopence  for  a 
whole  volume. 

One  |X)int  which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  about  Free  Libraries  is,. 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  most  permanent  and  progressive  institutions. 
I  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  article  (Contemporarv  Review,  Feb.  1880, 
Vol.  XXX vii.  p.  181)  how  evanescent  many  kinds  of  social  movements  have 
proved  to  be.  But  an  important  collection  of  books,  once  formed  and 
housed,  is  a  solid  nucleus,  which  attracts  gifts  and  legacies^  and  often 
grows  altogether  beyond  the  conception  of  the  first  founders.  It  would 
be  possible  to  mention  many  public  libraries  which  had  small  beginnings 
and  arc  already  great.  With  the  increase  of  education  and  general 
intelligence,  libraries  will  be  far  more  esteemed  institutions  half  a 
century  hence  than  they  are  now.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  then,  a 
wiser  and  better  way  in  which  a  rich  man  or  a  rich  woman  may  spend 
available  wealth  than  in  founding  a  Free  Library  in  some  town  which 
has  hitherto  feared  the  first  cost  of  the  undertaking.  Several  Free 
Libraries  have  already  been  established  more  or  less  at  the  cost  of  indi- 
viduals. The  Liverpool  Library  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Brown,  on  a  site  given  by  the  Corporation.  The  Paisley 
Library  building  was  presented  by  Sir  P.  Coats.  Mr.  David  Chadwick 
gave  a  building  and  books,  all  complete,  to  Macclesfield.  Mr.  Bass 
built  the  Derby  Library.  Thu  Wigan  Library  huilding  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  while  Mr.  VVmnard   presented   £12,000  for  the 
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purchase  of  books.  Tlie  site  of  the  Stokc-iipon-Trcnt  Libraiy,  together 
>ritli  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell, 
a  local  society  presenting  a  library  of  books  and  a  museum.  At  Reading^ 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  was  defeated  seven  years  ago  ;  but  Mr.  William 
Palmer,  of  the  great  biscuit  firm,  proceeded  to  open  a  library  at  his 
own  expense,  under  the  management  of  a  lady-librarian.  The  library 
soon  became  so  popular  that  when  the  ratepayers  again  voted  there  was 
only  a  single  dissentient.  Hereford,  Coventry,  and  several  other  places 
owe  their  libraries  partly  to  benefactore,  while  in  many  cases  valuable 
collections  of  books  have  been  banded  over  to  the  public  by  inditiduals 
or  societies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  liat  of  benefactions  will  be 
largely  increased  in  future  years. 

The  economical  working  of  Free  Libraries  has  been  much  advanced 
by  the  invention  of  Indicators,  which,  like  finger-posts  at  cross  roads, 
aflurd  a  great  deal  of  information  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Tbo  one- 
now  most  in  use  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  Elliot,  librarian  to  the 
"Wolverhampton  Public  Library.  It  was  preceded,  indeed,  by  a  rode 
kind  of  indicator-board  with  the  numbers  of  the  books  painted  upon  it, 
and  pegs  which  could  be  stuck  into  holes  so  as  to  show  to  the  library 
attendants  whether  the  lK>ok  so  numbered  was  in  or  out.  Mr.  Diall^  of 
Liverpool,  improved  upon  this  board  by  using  numbered  blocks,  so 
moving  upon  a  slide  that  they  would  exhibit  to  the  public  the  numbers 
of  nil  books  available  for  borrowing. 

Mr.  Elliot's  Indicator  is  a  much  more  valuable  instrument,  for 
it  not  only  shows  at  a  glance  whether  any  book  is  in  or  out,  but  it 
also  affords  a  means  of  recording  mechanically  the  names  of  borrowers, 
»o  as  almost  entirely  to  replace  the  use  of  book -ledgers  or  other  written 
rcconls.  It  was  well  described  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hnggcrston,  of  the  South 
Shields  Library,  at  a  conference  of  the  Northern  Union  of  Mechanics* 
Institutions.  Some  account  of  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Librarj-  Association,  iu  the  paper  of  Mr. 
James  Yates  (pp.  7G-78)  already  referred  to.  The  Indicator  consists  of 
uprio'ht  square  frames,  each  contaiuing  a  thousand  small  shelves,  in  ten 
Tcrtic^l  divisions  of  one  hundred  shelves  each.  The  two  faces  of  tlie  frame 
ftPB  identical,  with  the  exception  that  the  one  cxpoeod  towards  the  public 
is  covered  with  plate  glass  so  as  to  prevent  meddling,  while  the  librariaoe 
have  access  to  the  inner  face.  Each  shelf  is  numbered  on  both  face* 
with  the  number  of  the  one  book  wliich  it  represents.  AVlien  a  borrower 
takes  a  book  out  he  hands  his  library  ticket  to  the  librarian,  who  writes 
upon  it  the  number  of  the  book  taken  and  the  date  of  burrowing,  and 
then  places  it  on  the  shelf  corresponding  to  the  book,  where  tt  renuiiiui 
until  the  book  i>  returned.  If  any  other  person  conu  '  -ing  4o 
borrow  the  same  book,  he  looks  at   the  Indicator,  and  5(i  •  *   - 

of  the  borrfjwer  lying  in  the  corresponding  shelf,  knows  at  oner 
book  is  out.     It  is  also  possible  to  indicate,  by  appropriot'' 
.onthc^hclvc*,  that  books  are  at  the  binders,  nitlidi  an  a  f 
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or  missiug.  Aa  immense  deal  of  trouble  iu  searcliing  and  Lnquiring  is 
saved  by  this  simple  means.  The  ludicatorj  as  thus  coustructed^  has 
been  in  use  at  the  Public  Libraries  of  Paisley,  Exeter,  Coventry,  Here- 
ford, Bilstcu,  Stoektou-on-Tees,  Leeds^  South  Shields,  Wolverhampton, 
Cardiff,  Leicester,  Derby,  Sheffield,  Darlaston,  and  Southport,  liesides 
some  private  subscription  libraries. 

Efficient  as  Elliot's  Indicator  may  seem,  Mr.  Cotgreave,  formerly 
Librarian  at  Wcdnesbury,  but  now  in  charge  of  the  beautiful  little 
Library  approachiog  completion  at  Ricbmoud  (Surrey),  has  succeeded  iu 
making  improvements  upon  it.  In  this  new  Indicator  the  frames  and 
shelves  are  much  the  same  aa  in  Elliot's^  but  each  shelf  bears  a  very 
small  book  or  ledger^  about  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide.  This 
is  attached  to  a  tin  slide  bearing  the  numlx^r  of  the  library  book  on  each 
eudj  but  in  different  colours.  When  a  borrower  applies  for  any  book, 
say  117D,  the  librarian,  while  delivering  the  book,  takes  out  of  the  Indi- 
cator the  corresponding  slide  and  small  ledger,  records  iu  spaces  therein 
the  number  of  the  borrower's  card  and  the  date  of  issue,  and  then 
replaces  the  slide  with  the  reverse  end  foremost — i.e,j  towards  the  public. 
Any  subsequent  applicant  will  then  sec  by  the  altered  colour  of  the 
book  number  tliat  the  book  is  out.  Mr.  Cotgreave  has  also  devised  a 
simple  system  of  date  marks,  which  will  show  in  which  week,  and,  if 
required,  on  what  day  in  each  week,  a  book  was  borrowed.  The  chief 
advantage  of  this  Indicator  is  the  fact  that  it  preserves  iu  the  small 
ledger  a  permanent  record  of  the  use  of  each  book.  There  are  varioiia 
incidental  advantages  not  easily  to  be  appreciated  except  by  those 
frequently  using  these  devices.  It  is  almost  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
make  mistakes  with  Cotgreavc^s  Indicator  by  misplacing  cards,  because 
all  the  shelves  are  full  except  that  which  is  being  dealt  with-  The 
numbers  of  the  books,  again,  can  be  rearranged,  if  required,  without 
taking  the  framework  of  the  Indicator  to  pieces. 

The  economy  effected  in  the  working  of  a  large  public  library  by  the 
use  of  these  Indicators  is  very  remarkable.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  ill 
the  Leeds  Public  Library  books  can  bo  easily  issued  by  the  use  of 
Elliot's  Indicator  at  the  rate  of  76  per  hour,  and  at  the  cost  of  23*.  Sd. 
per  1000  volumes.  In  the  Leeds  Mechanics*  Institution  books  were 
issued  without  an  Indicator  at  the  rate  of  11  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of 
£5  6j.  per  1000.  At  South  Shields  as  many  as  109  volumes  have  been 
issued  in  one  hour,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  volume  per  minute 
for  each  member  of  the  staff  I  At  Wolverhamptou  one  librarian,  assisted 
by  two  boys,  effected  a  total  issue  iu  one  year  of  97,800  books.  Technical 
details  of  this  sort  may  seem  trilling,  but  they  aie  really  of  great  im- 
portance in  showing  what  ingenuity  and  systcmatisatiou  can  do  in  bring- 
ing the  b«st  classes  of  literature  within  the  reach  of  the  people. 

back  over   ten,  tifteen,  or  twenty  years,  it  is  surprising  to 

•«'*€  has  been  accomplished  in  our  notions  of  library 

This  is   greatly  due,  I  believe,  to   the  reflex 
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effect  of  American  activity.     A  glance  through  the  Special  Re[)ort  on 
tbe  Public  Libraries  in   the  United    States  of  America,  their  history, 
condition,  and  mauagenient,  issued  at  Washington   in   1870,  shows  how 
wide  are  the  American   ideas  of  Library  management.     The  Library 
Journalj  edited  hy  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  and  forming  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  and  English   Library  Associations,  supplies  equally  strik- 
ing evidence  of  Library  enterprise.     The   Library  Association   of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  have   been  inspired   by  tbe   American   spirit  of 
associated  labour,  but  it  has  soon  become   a  thoroughly  British   body. 
I  doubt  whether  any  association  could  be  named,  irhich,  in  two  short 
years,  or,  including  the  preliminary  conference  of  librarians,   in  three 
years,  has  done  more  real  and  useful   work.     The  two  Annual  Report*, 
together    with    the    Conference    Report,    owe    much    to    the    editing 
which  they  have  received  from  Mr.  Henry  R.  Tedder  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Thomas.     The    indexes    prepared    by   Mr.  Tedder  are  models  of  the 
indexing  art,  and  must  almost  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Index 
Society.     These  Reports,  too,  will  probably  be  sought   after  by  biblio- 
philes on  account  of  ihcir   beautiful   typographical    execution,   due  to 
Messrs.  Whittingham  &   Co.,  of  the  Chiswiok  Press.      A  French  critic 
recently  writing  in  Le   Livre,  the  French  Hibliographical   Journal,  has 
commented  on   the  luxurious  paper  aud  priutiug  of  these  remarkable 
Reports.      Hut  it  is  more  pertinent  to  our  immediate  pnr|)ose  to  observe 
that  the  Reports  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  information  bearing  upon   the 
advantages,  purposes,  and  management  of  Public  Libraries.     The  Library 
Association    has   also   recently  commenced   the    issue,   through  Mcasr^t. 
Triibuer,   of  a    monthly  journal   of  proceedings  which   contains  much 
additional  information.     Those  who  are  unable  to  consult   these  more 
voluminous  publications,  but  desire  to  kuow  how  a  Free  Public  Library 
is  started,  should  procure  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon's  well-known  little  brochurt, 
"Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Small  Libraries  intended  for  Public  Use." 
This  tract  was  prepared  for  the  Co-operative  Congress  of  18G0,  lias  been 
printed  several  times  iu   a  separate  form  at  home  and  abroad,  aud  is  to 
be  found  rcprinttnl  in  Mr.  Axon's  "  Hand-book  of  the  Public   LibraricJi 
of  Manchester  an^J   Salford  "  (pp.  183-9).       More  detailed  information, 
including  the  text  of  the    Free  Libraries  Acts,  is  to   be  found  iu   Mr. 
J.  D.  MulHns'  tract  on  ''  Free  Libraries  and  News-rooms ;  their  Forma* 
tion  and  Management,"   the  third  edition  of  which  was  lately  '    Ny 

Messrs.  Henry  Sotherau  &  Co.,  at  3G,    Piccadilly.     The  stMim  iW 

upon  the  subject  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Edward  Edwards'  "Mvmoin  of 
Libraries,"  published  in  two  volumes  in  1859,  a  work  which  Iias  boon  of 
great  service  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Libraries  Acta. 

W.  Stamuev  JevoM. 


SAVAGE    LIFE    IN    INDIA. 


THE  Hill  tribes  of  India  are  usually  represented  as  the  descendants 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  dispossessed  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Hindus,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
Yet  the  traditions  cf  these  Hill  tribes  tell  us  that  they  too  came  from 
countries  far  away  north  and  west  of  Hindustan.  They  conquered  the 
original  inhabitants,  who  arc  reiireseuted  as  having  been  auukcs  or  devils, 
and  settled  on  their  lands. 

The  Santh^lia  in  Bengal,  the  Gonds  in  Orissa^  the  M^ris  of  Rajpu- 
tana,  the  Bhils  of  Kandeish,  the  Karens  of  Burmah,  and  the  Mcchis, 
Lepchas,  and  Bhootias  of  the  Himalayas,  differing  in  many  other 
respects,  alt  agree  in  having  languages  that  are  not  derived  from  the 
Aryan,  like  those  of  the  Hindus.  Whatever  their  origin,  therefore, 
they  evidently  have  not  been  derived  from  the  same  parent  stem  aa  the 
Hindus. 

The  Sauth^iis  number  nearly  a  million  of  souls,  and  inhabit  a  country 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges,  from  Bhaugulporc  to  Murshidabad, 
and  from  Murshidabad  to  Miduapore.  Their  traditions  inform  us  that 
they  have  been  gradually  driven  cast  by  stronger  people  coming  from 
the  west  in  the  dawn  of  lime.  They  arc  a  hardy  and  well-proportioned 
race  of  hunters,  who  with  their  simple  arrows  and  spears  have  cleared 
their  fields  of  the  herds  of  elephants  that  once  overran  them  on  the 
llajmaLtM  hills.  Thiy  object  very  much  to  being  numbered,  and  have 
lately  proved  by  their  outbreak  of  primitive  indignation--half  apprehen- 
«Sa«»  k«tf  4n<»*r,..»h«t  they  were  ready  to  fight  rather  than  have  their 
\  their  families  counted.  A  leading  journal  in 
ther  day  as  "  numbering  about  eighty-five 

l>ord  of  constant  retreat  towards  the 
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rising  buDj  a  retreat  caused  by  the  incursions  of  nations  stronger  or 
craftier  than  they.  They  open  up  new  tracts  for  the  plough,  they  fell, 
they  levels  they  plant,  and  others  step  in  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labours.  The  Santhiilis  sow  that  others  may  reap.  Possessed  of 
powers  that  ought  to  give  them  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  nations  of 
India,  the  Sauthalis  appear  destined  to  be  always  the  pioneers  of  that 
civilization  to  which  they  themselves  never  attain.  They  have  energy 
and  perseverance,  but  these  noble  qualities  are  frittered  away  upon  the 
material  obstacles  in  their  path.  They  establish  themselves  again  and 
again  upon  new  lands  only  to  be  ousted  for  debt.  They  clear  the 
jungle  lands,  and  bring  those  lands  into  cultivation,  only  that  they  may 
be  seized  by  the  money-lender  as  soon  aa  they  are  valuable  enough. 
The  Santhfilis  arc  frank  and  fearlessj  full  of  trust,  honesty^  and  faithful- 
ness, but  lacking  intellect. 

The  villages  of  the  Santli^Us  usually  stand  in  the  midst  of  cultivated 
fields,  the  surrounding  country  being  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water. 
One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  but  recently  the  jungle  has  given  ])lace  to 
the  feller's  axe;  and  the  tiger  and  the  wolf  to  roan.  The  SanthAli 
appears  to  take  a  pleasure  in  struggling  with  Nature :  clearing  away  a 
jungle  thicket  or  making  a  field  out  of  a  forest  nro  the  exploits  in  which 
he  revels,  and  when  his  field  is  made  he  insists  upon  titling  it  in  his 
own  rude  and  unscientific  method,  as  long  as  he  holds  it. 

He  thus  prepares  the  way  for  a  civilization  that  is  impatient  of  him 
and  too  strong  for  him.      He  is  simply  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  more 
astute  Bengali,     Improvident,  careless,  quite  ignornnt  of  the  methods  of 
skilled  culture,  he  derives  only  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  soil  he  has 
thus  brought  into  cultivation.     And  yet  he  has  had  a  hard  struggle 
even  to  achieve  so  much.     Many  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  struggle 
with  wild  beasts,  and  many  more  in  a  vain  contest  with  the  power*  of 
Nature.    He  has  succeeded  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  with  a  brave  man's 
pride  he  looks  around  upon  the  garden  he  has  made  in  the  wilderness. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  feels  indignant  when  the  Bengfili  money-lender 
steps  in  to  take  possession  of  his  farm?     la  it  any  wonder 'if  he  often 
uses  violence  to  protect  his  cultivated  patch  and  hia  rude  home  from  the 
clutches  of  the  law  ?     Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  has  become  discontented 
»«i!d  unhappy,  and  that  the  wonderful  energy  that  wtabled  him  to  tmpC 
"With  Nature,  and  to  subdue  it,  is  being  crushed  out  of  him  ? 
>•  ••  <*  The  Kajah,''  as  he  calls  his  zemindar  or  landlord,  is  inexorable  Sto 
'  his  demands  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  to  which  heisentttM. 
Legal  documents,  duly  »tam[)cd,  signed   by  the   poor  Snntl*'^'    ■ '''otit 
reflection,  with  perhaps  but  a  faint  and  hazy  comprchensi'.  i  ;heir 

meaning,  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  "  RajabV  demand  ia  just;  The 
wasteful,  improvident  habits  of  the  simple  savage  render  1*  <  '^r-rly 
n«^le  to  comply  with  the  demanda  of  the  money-lender  o:  .^iw 

lord.     They  are  both  "  the  Kajah''  to  the  poor  SantLMi.      Tic 

but  force.     The  law  is  too  strong  for  him,  mod  beh  i 
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Bankrupt  in  spirit  as  in  fortune,  he  seiees  Lis  arrows  and  Lis  spears,  and 
will  be  revenged  upon  "tLe  RajaL/'and  also  npou"  the  Sircar," or  Oovcra- 
mont,  whicli  permits  such  extortion.  He  did  so  in  1855,  and  for  a  period 
of  two  years  kept  the  powers  that  be  at  bay,  openly  defying  all  the 
strength  of  India  with  his  arrows  and  Lis  spears!  Who  can  help  pitying 
him,  poor  untutored  savage!  He  has  so  many  good  qualities  that  Lis 
improvidence  and  childish  trnst  on  others  almost  appear  virtues  iu  him. 
None  eau  help  sympathizing  with  him ;  and  yet,  although  the  Govcru- 
ment  of  Bengal  has  done  all  it  can,  by  a  paternal  administration  of  tlie 
laws,  to  lessen  Lis  burdens,  and  to  release  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  ownfoUy^he  will  eonstactlyget  into  new  embarrassments — liis  troubles 
and  his  sorrows  are  the  results  of  the  defects  in  his  own  character.  The 
great  defect  of  SanthAli,  as  of  all  savage  life,  is  the  deep  debasement  and 
degradation  of  women  which  prevails  in  it.  Woman  is  simply  and  em- 
phatically a  beast  of  burden  in  the  Sauthdli  village,  and  although  honesty 
and  truthfulness  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  yet  they  can  never  atone 
for  this  tyranny  over  woman. 

TLe  Hill  of  ParasniltL  is  to  tLe  SautLAli  a  sacred  place.  TLere  was 
a  time  when  Luman  sacrifices  were  offered  up  on  tLat  hill,  but  that  time 
has  gone,  it  is  to  be  hoi)ed  for  ever.  TLe  Mohammedan  conquerors  of 
India  put  an  end  to  those  sacrifices,  just  as  the  British  Government  has 
put  an  end  to  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Gonds.  But  still  the  Santhdli 
has  the  most  unbounded  faith  in  his  gosain,  his  priest  aud  teacher;  aud 
unfortunately  these  gosains,  instead  of  pointing  out  the  defects  in  the 
native  character,  the  causes  of  national  sniTeriug,  represent  "  the  Rajah" 
and  "the  Sircar"  as  the  causes  of  all  the  woes  under  which  the  Santhiili 
suffers.  Instead  of  regarding  himself  as  wasteful,  reckless,  and  improvi- 
dent, and  therefore  in  difficulties,  he  considers  the  "  Rajah"  extortionate 
and  the  *'  Sircar"  as  indifferent,  or,  worse  still,  as  the  friend  of  the  land- 
lord and  the  money-lender.      He  is  ilUused  and  helpless..    His  enemies 

P*are  irresistible. 

'*  One  of  these  pernicious  teachers,  Bab^ji  by  name,  is  regarded  as  a 
Bftint  by  the  ignorant  Hill-men.  -Miraculous  powers  are  ascribed  to  him. 
He  can  cure  the  sick  by  a  word,  he  can  sit  upon  fire,  he  can  walk  upon 
water.  He  knows  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  He  is,  in  fact, 
infallible  and  omnipotent.  And  yet  this  man's  teaching  has  been  most 
injurious  to  the  poor,  Loncst,  crctlulous,  aud  suffering  Santh^li.  The 
faults  be  proclaims  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  landlord,  the  money- 
lemler,  aud  the  Government ;  the  right  is  all  on  tLo  side  of  the  oppressed 
and  down-trodden  Santh^li.  Bab^ji  has  been  arrested  before,  they  say, 
and  came  out  of  the  prison  of  the  Sahib-log  by  miraculous  power,  and 
what  he  did  once  he  can  do  again.  He  will  ultimately  deliver  the 
people  from  all  tH<«ir  opproisors.  A  few  mouths  ago  the  word  went 
round  from  villtigt;  to  villagOj  that  Bahuji  had  ordered  sacrifice  to  be 
made  of  all  white  goats  i»"*>  fowlu,  and  marveUous  was  the  obedience  of 
the  simple-hearted,  *\llagi*TY.     It   was  he  that  preached 
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opposition  to  the  ccnsuSj  it  was  by  his  directions  that  the  warriors 
assembled  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Naraiujiorc  to  resist  the  officers  of 
Government.  lie  has  been  arrested  and  sent  to  Lucknow.  It  is  to  be 
Jiopcd  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape^  or  his  arrest  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 


The  (Jonds  of  (Janjam  and  Cuttack,  like  the  Santhalis,  arc  a  savage 
raeCj  whose  festival  of  Menah-pvjah,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  human 
l)eings  under  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  continued  till  184'8, 
when  it  was  finally  stopped  by  the  strong  arm  of  British  authority.  It 
has  been  fashionable  to  say  that  if  the  British  were  driven  out  of  India 
to-morrowj  no  noble  monument  of  their  rule  would  remain.  Some 
German  writers  of  distinction  have  lately  given  currency  to  this 
calumny.  Would  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifices  be  an  ignoble 
monument  of  their  rule,  or  the  al>oHtion  of  Thuggi,  or  the  prohibition 
of  female  infanticide,  or  the  cessation  of  that  cruel  rite  of  Satti,  by 
which  the  widow  immolated  herself  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  hcv  husband"' 
The  railways,  electiic  telegraphs,  and  famine  relief  works,  would  not  be 
more  striking  material  work?,  monuments  of  British  rule,  than  the 
abolition  of  the  frightfid  crimes  of  the  Thugs,  the  salvation  of  widows 
from  the  burning  pyre,  the  suppression  of  female  infanticide,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  Mtriah-pttjuh  of  Orissa,  with  its  barbaric  cruelty. 

The  victims  of  this  horrible  annual  sacrifice  were  called  mtriahgj 
and  were  obtained  by  purchase  of  the  Pauwahs,  a  miserable  Hindu  sect 
in  the  plains,  who  were  the  slaves  of  the  Gonds.  The  design  of  the 
fiacriHce  was  to  propitiate  Bura-Pcnnou,  the  earth-god,  and  thus  to  secure 
a  favourable  harvest.  According  to  the  Gonds  the  earth  wa»  originally 
a  crude  and  unstalilc  mass,  unfit  for  cultivation  or  for  human  residence. 
The  earth-god  said,  "  Let  blood  be  spilt — human  blood — before  me/' 
llic  command  Mas  obeyed,  and  the  soil  became  firm  and  productive. 
From  that  time  Bura-Pennou  appointed  that  human  sacrifices  should 
be  rcgnlarly  offered.  AVheucver  a  field  is  sown  with  grain  it  must 
be  enriched  witli  the  blood  of  a  human  victim.  During  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrifice  all  feuds  were  forgotten,  mirth  and  riot  and  enjoyment 
reigned  throughout  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  unfortunate  victim 
was  brought  blindfolded  to  the  house  of  the  chief  priest,  and  was  coa- 
sidercd  a  consecrated  being.  Every  whim  was  indulged;  no  desire  was  ex- 
pressed  which  they  did  not  try  to  gratify-  The  victims  were  men  or  women, 
boys  or  girls,  iudiff'crcntly.      Human  blood  was  the  one  thing  necessary. 

The  festival  usually  lasted  three  days.  Large  numbers  of  people 
from  all  the  neighbouring  villages  attended,  of  both  scxe-s  and  of  alt 
ages,  The  first  day  was  spent  iu  feasting,  drinking,  and  riot.  ^p^ 
the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  victim  was  careft 
and  dressed  iu  new  garments,  whilst  the  Gonds  diapln; 
finery  in  their  attire — some  with  l)ear-6kins  throw 
fthoulders,  others  ornamented   with  the   tails  of  pcaa 
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with  the  plumes  of  the  jungle  fowl.  Thus  decked,  (hey  danced,  they 
leaped,  they  revelled,  beatiag  drums  and  playing  on  a  species  of  fife. 
The  victim  was  led  forth  amidst  this  din  to  the  place  of  execution. 

The  grove  of  trees  in  which  the  sacrifioc  took  place  was  considered 
sacred,  as  well  as  the  stream  that  ran  through  it — the  meriah  grove 
and  the  meriah  stream — both  being  looked  upon  as  haunted.  The 
ncdm  was  smeared  with  turmeric,  oil,  and  ghee,  and  led  in  procession 
to  the  sounds  of  discordant  music,  of  ahoutiug  and  merriment,  round 
the  sacred  grove. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  at  noon  that  the  doomed  wretch  was 
atcrificcd.  Milk  and  palm  sago  were  allowed  the  victim  for  food.  When 
led  forth  on  the  third  day^  the  shouting  and  noise  of  musical  iuatru- 
ments  was  deafening.  A  tree  or  bush  was  prepared,  withiu  which 
the  victim  was  placed^  standing  or  seated,  for  sacrifice.  But  as  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  meriah  should  not  make  any  effort  to  escape,  the 
legs  and.  arms  were  first  broken,  if  it  was  sup[>osed  probable  that  any 
such  effort  would  be  made.  Then,  fixed  in  the  bush,  the  miserable 
victim  saw  the  abbaya,  or  officiating  priest,  approach  with  an  axe. 
With  that  axe  a  slight  wound  was  given,  enough  to  draw  blood,  and 
the  crowd,  eager  for  blood,  rushed  iu  with  demoniacal  shouts,  cutting 
off  a  portion  of  the  fiesh,  aud  running  away  with  it,  to  let  a  few  drops 
of  the  blood  fall  ou  the  newly-sown  field.  lu  hewing  the  body  to 
jMCces  they  took  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  cutting  vital  parts ;  the 
longer  the  sacrifice  remained  alive  the  better  for  their  fields. 

It  was  in  January,  just  before  the  turmeric  fields  were  planted,  that 
the  Meriah-pujah  usually  took  place.  The  victims  were  devoted  from 
iiiEancy  to  the  sacrifice  by  the  Panwahs,  who  lived  in  the  plaiua  below. 
'ITicy  were  sold  to  the  heads  of  the  different  villages,  and  taken  care  of 
by  tlie  abbaya,  or  patriarch. 

It  was  not  only  in  January-,  however,  at  the  planting  of  the  turmerie, 
that  these  horrible  rites  were  performed.  Whenever  tlie  village  fields 
were  sown  with  grain,  whenever  national  or  tribal  calamities  occarred, 
the  demand  was  for  the  Meriah-pujah  to  propitiate  Dura-Peniiou. 

For  three  days  after  the  sacrifice  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it 
remained  dumb,  communicating  with  each  other  only  by  signs,  and 
remaining  unvisited  by  strangers.  Then  a  buffalo  was  alaugbtered  on 
the  tame  spot  on  whicli  tlie  human  victim  had  pcriAbed,  and  their 
tongues  we4^  loosened  again. 

In  \\w  winter  of  18  U),  when  the  Collector  of  the  diMtrict  was  encam|>ed 
.'.  Putriugia,  in  the  course  of  his  usual  cold-wealber  inspection — when 
Indian  ofliciaU  live  in  Icuts,  and  supervise  the  public  works  going  on  in 
tkc  oeigfabonrbood,    making  inquiries   into  locml    land  di^pntrt  at  the 

ntrivr^   At   1ir-kn>/  uXA  fhnt    one   of   thc  fnCTtuhM  had 

to  claim  hiH  protec- 

V  and  sbe  reiatod  to 

Iter  fur  tlii-  pnrpoae. 
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She  had  %t\\\  fetters  upon  her  wrists  and  aukles.  She  had  been  a  mtrwh 
devoted  to  be  sacrificed  to  propitiate  Bura-Pcnnou,  the  earth-god,  and 
had  escaped.  Needless  to  say,  she  was  prcserredj  and  iu  a  ch&ntablc 
institution  iu  Madras  learned  to  pray  as  a  Christian  for  the  brother  who 
had  sold  her,  as  well  as  for  all  her  benighted  tribe. 

A  missionary  has  made  the  calculation  that^  since  the  period  of  the 
Christian  era,  more  than  three  millions  of  human  beings  have  perished 
amongst   tlie  Gonds,  either  as  offerings  to  the  earth-god  or  as  the  vie-; 
ijms  of  female  iufautieidc. 

Of  all  the  dependencies  of  the  Indian  Empire  there  is  perhaps  none 
of  which  less  is  known  than  Bustar,  a  district  of  Rajputaaaj  cast  of 
Jeypore  and  the  Sevri  river.  There  savages  live,  who  pass  their  lives, 
are  born,  are  married  and  given  in  marriage,  die  and  are  mourned  for, 
exactly  as  their  fathers  were  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  chief  tribe  of 
these  savages  is  called  the  MAris.  Hustar  is  twice  as  large  as  Walcsj 
and  contains  a  large  plateau  of  fertile  soil  on  its  eastern  side,  capable  of 
producing  any  kind  of  crops.  Alt  the  rest  is  jungle,  and  amidst  this 
jungh;,  as  untamcable  as  the  tigers  or  the  hysenas,  wuudcr  the  Maris.  The, 
heat  of  Bustar  is  proverbial  in  a  laud  of  torrid  temperature.  The 
thermometer  often  rises  there  to  112°  F.  in  the  shade.  Yet  the  climate 
is  said  not  to  bo  unhealthy  on  the  whole.  If  ever  people  lived  utterly 
reckless  of  sanitary  considerations,  those  people  arc  the  Maris,  and  that 
in  districts  where  one  would  think  sanitary  considerations  were  impera- 
tively necessary  to  be  attended  to;  yet  they  arc  a  fine,  muscular,  well- 
developed  race,  active  of  foot  and  hand,  nimble  as  mouutaiu  goats,  and 
full  of  fun  and  frolic. 

Most  of  the  estates  of  Bustar  arc  governed  by  old  freebooters,  who 
as  they  wax  stiff  in  the  joints  are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
making  periodical  forays  on  their  neighbours'  lands.  There  are  no 
bazaars  except  around  Jugdulpore,  and  as  there  is  no  copper  currency, 
the  trade  is  carried  on  by  barter;  even  cowries  arc  so  scarce,  that  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  change  for  a  four-anna  piece  (sixpence)  in  Jug- 
dulpore. And  yet  iron  abounds  iu  Bustar,  and  gold  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  hills,  and  in  the  beds  of  all  the  alilueuts  of  the  Scvri  river. 
The  only  native  manufacture  is  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  and  ovea  in 
Jugdulpore  there  arc  only  two  shopkeepers  in  whose  establishments  any 
kind  of  clothing  can  be  purchased.  The  Maris  arc  independcut  of 
clothing,  although  slaves  to  fashion.  There  are  no  tradesmen,  and  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  tailors  are  unknown — 

"  A  Innd  where  ikU  things  ftlwftys  n«am  the  same." 

The  M^ris  are  a  peculiar  people — peculiar  in  dress,  peculiar  in  amuse- 
ment, peculiar  iu  life,  habits,  language  and  tastes,  llicy  sleep  on  the 
ground,  a  girdle  of  cowries  round  the  waist  constituting  their  ctttire 
wardrobe  both  by  night  and  day.     They  are  exceedingly  averse  to  the 
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me  of  cold  water,  ablutions  arc  uaknown,  and  n  tLick  coating  of  mud 
or  dust  adheres  to^  or  becomes  detached  from,  their  bodicsj  as  chance 
decides. 

sun  they  are  alarcs  of  fashioiu  The  heads  of  the  males  are  shaved, 
all  except  one  long  top-knot,  and  this  shaving  is  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  a  rusty  knife,  that  looks  as  if  it  once  formed  part  of  an  iron 
hoop.  The  operation  mnst  be  a  painful  and  laborious  one.  Nor 
are  the  female  members  of  the  community  exempt  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  fashion.  Their  bair  is  most  elaborately  twisted  and  plas- 
tered, whilst  their  bodies  are  covered  with  tattooing — absolutely  and 
literally  covered — and  the  designs  arc  elaborate  and  must  ho  painful  in 
execution.  Besides  the  girdle  of  cowriesj  a  hoop  of  iron,  on  which  are 
strung  brass  and  iron  rings,  is  necessary  to  furuish  forth  a  Mari  belle.  - 
But  the  elderly  ladies  dispense  with  this  as  useless  and  inconvenient..* 
All  wear  earrings,  as  many  as  fifteen  rings  in  each  car,  of  wax,  iron, 
brass,  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  their  wealth  and  station. 

When  they  dance  they  do  not  go  through  the  gesticulations  of  ordiuary 
daociog,  civilized  or  barbaric,  but  form  a  ring  by  joining  hands  all 
round,  and,  with  a  long  hop,  spring  towards  the  centre,  and  then  hop 
back  again  to  the  full  extent  of  their  arms,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
keep  circling  round  and  round.  TIic  effect  is  striking.  A  little  per- 
fume of  au  agreeable  kind,  to  keep  ill-favoured  odours  in  abeyance, 
renders  it  pleasant  as  an  object  of  study.  Sometimes  two  women  dance 
together,  holding  hand»,  advancing  and  retreating,  jumping,  squatting, 
kneeling,  and  seesawing  in  rhythmical  succession.  Sometimes  a  man  will 
jump  into  the  circle  when  several  arc  dancing,  chant  a  verse  or  two  of 
poetry  like  a  war-cry  ;  the  others  take  up  the  chorus,  and  dance  frantically 
/fa  capo. 

Sometimes  their  impromptu  songs  round  the  fire  ia  the  evening  arc 
exceedingly  uneomplimeutnry  to  each  other.  The  woman  deplores  the  . 
man's  ungainly  and  awkward  figure  and  manner,  his  wont  of  skill  in  war  • 
Cr  the  chase,  his  blundering  speech  and  want  of  success.  Tlie  man  re- 
taliates, reproaching  the  woman  for  her  untidy  habits,  her  ugly  features,  » 
her  tasteless  tattooing,  and  her  spare  waist,  which  is  with  them  a  i 
btomish. 

But  whether  engaged  in  dancing,  or  in  singing  round  the  fire  in  the  > 
cold  or  rainy  season,  a  species  of  arrack  called  iujtdai/,  distilled  from 
mhowah  flowers,  is  freely  imbibed  by  both  sexes,  and  even  by  the  children. 
It  18  a  potent  spirit,  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  European  palate  ;  but 
tiie  Maris  like  it,  as  they  like  their  filth  and  bad  smells,  their  girdles  of 
cowries,  their  iron  hoops,  their  tattooing  and  multitudinous  earrings^ 

When   the  amenities   of  Aldri  high  life  are  concluded — their  dances 
and  songs,  their  rough  ear-splitting  music,  and  their  horse-play — they 
invariably  return  to  lundutj.      The  revel  is  concluded  when  none  can  any^) 
longer  dance  or  sing  or  play ;  or,  as  sometimes  hapjKns,  when  all  the 
iunday  has  been  imbibed,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  sleep.     This  they 
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betake  themselves  to  just  as  tbey  arc.  All  the  trouhleaome  and  inoon- 
vcnient  ceremonies  connected  with  retiring  for  the  night  amongst  more 
civilized  people  are  dispensed  with. 

'JThey  select  the  densest  part  of  the  jungle  for  their  habitationsi  avoid 
strangers,  and  run  off  to  the  hills  upon  tlie  smallest  provocation.  The 
men  carry  a  bow  and  arrows  on  their  shoulders,  and  are  exceedingly 
expert  in  their  use.  Tliey  make  use  of  the  bow  by  bending  it  with 
their  footj  whilst  directing  the  arrow  with  their  hands,  and  they  dis- 
charge it  with  a  force  and  velocity  sufficient  to  send  the  missile  right 
through  a  man  or  a  deer.  Although  they  driuk  hanl  and  arc  much  too 
fond  of  lundatj,  yet  they  are  light-hearted,  cheerful,  and  merry,  always 
laughiug  and  joking  amongst  themselves.  They  are  truthful,  honest,  and 
frank,  quick  to  observe  and  apt  to  learn ;  but  too  much  attached  to  their 
own  ways  to  alter  them  at  any  one's  dictation.  Besides  this  they  fear 
and  detest  strangers,  and  therefore  are  little  likely  to  learn  from  them. 
In  some  districts  they  run  and  hide  themselves  on  seeing  a  white  man, 
not  simply  hiding  behind  a  tree  or  round  a  corner,  but  betaking  them- 
selves in  a  wild  scamper  to  a  distance,  as  if  a  fiend  were  pursuing  them. 

Tlxe  present  of  a  coloured  handkerchief,  or  of  coloured  beads,  will 
propitiate  them,  and  if  one  can  be  induced  to  parley,  the  others  will 
gather  shyly  and  by  degrees,  as  if  gaining  courage  with  every  moment. 
They  are  a  quiet,  simple,  inoQeusive  people,  destitute  of  all  wealth, 
except  pigs  and  poultry — without  oxen,  sheep,  or  goats.  The  plough  is  un- 
known, to  them.      Tliey  know  nothing  of  opium,  but  they  adore  lunday. 

They  all  worship  Duntcshwari,  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  Rajahs  of 
Bustar,  whose  authority  they  acknowledge,  and  to  whom  they  pay  their 
dues.  No  one  ever  lends  them  any  money,  so  they  do  not  become 
involved  in  debt,  like  the  Santhalis  and  the  Gonds.  They  also  worship 
MAta  Devi  and  other  Hindu  gods.  To  M^ta  Devi  they  pray  and  make 
offerings  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  small-pox,  a  terrible  scourge 
amongst  these  poor  ignorant  people.  On  the  appearance  of  the  malady, 
the  patient's  feet  arc  washed  with  cow's  milk  and  wiped  upon  the  head 
of  the  nearest  relative ;  Miita  Devi  is  then  called  upon  to  enter  into 
the  body  of  the  afflicted  person  and  remove  the  disease  ;  the  rest  is 
left  to  fate  :  so  utterly  ignorant  are  they  of  all  medical  skill.  Vac- 
cination and  medical  appliances  are  rejected  when  offered,  but  they 
practise  a  kind  of  rude  inoculation  after  the  manner  of  the  Ooriya 
Brahmins,  who  come  np  from  the  coast  districts.  Cutaneous  diseases 
and  ophthalmia  arc  also  prevalent  amongst  them,  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering their  method  of  life. 

Human  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Aliiris,  as  by  all  these  Hill 
tribes,  in  times  gone  by.  The  Mohannmcdan  rulers  of  Delhi  put  an  end  to 
those  sacrifices,  but  Duuteshwari  is  still  a  name  of  dread  amongst  them. 
She  is  regarded  with  the  most  abject  fear  and  awe.  Nothing  of  any 
importance  is  done  without  imploring  her  aid  ;  not  even  will  the 
Bnstar  Rajahs  proceed  on  n  hunting  expedition  without  consulting  the 
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hvrri  matt  tlic  great  mother.  Tims  the  gosainSf  their  spiritual  advisers, 
have  unbounded  control  over  them. 

Witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye  are  firmly  believed  lu  by  all  the  Claris, 
ivhatcvcr  their  age,  sex,  or  station.  They  are  a  prey  to  a  thousand 
superstitious  fancies,  arising  from  omens,  dreams,  and  divinations.  If  a 
poor  solitary  old  woman  gcb*  the  reputation  of  being  a  witch,  all  the 
calamities  of  the  village  are  secretly  ascribed  to  her.  In  whispered 
accents  they  reveal  to  each  other  their  mutual  terror,  until  some  day, 
by  common  consent,  the  poor  wretch  is  attacked.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  the  instigation  of  a  yosain.  A  fisherman's  net  is  throAvn  over 
her,  and  so  she  is  dragged  away  with  barbarous  tumult  and  uproar. 
Sometimes  she  is  tied  up  in  the  net  and  thrown  into  water,  sometimes 
half-enveloped  in  a  sack.  If  she  survives  all  this,  she  is  dragged  forth 
and  beaten  by  the  cruel  crowd.  A  stone  is  thrust  into  her  mouth,  her 
arms  tied,  and  she  is  left  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  forest  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts.  The  tyranny  of  man  over  woman,  who  has  all  the  hardest  tasks 
of  human  industry  to  perform,  is  the  worst  feature  of  Mfiri  life. 

If  a  young  man  wants  to  marry,  his  father  takes  with  him  some 
friends,  and  they  set  out  towards  the  village  or  house  indicated  by  the 
youth.  If  they  hear  a  bird  chirping  on  their  way,  they  return  dis- 
mayed. It  is  a  bad  omen.  If  they  meet  a  hare  or  a  squirrel,  a  wild 
boar  or  a  mountain  cat,  it  is  likewise  an  evil  omen.  But  if  they  meet 
a  stag  or  a  bullock,  a  buffalo  or  a  young  maiden,  it  is  a  good  omen,  and 
they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  The  chirping  of  the  bird,  the  innocent 
cat  or  harcj  wild  boar  or  squirrel,  may  make  two  fond  hearts  discon- 
solate ;  for,  once  abandoned,  a  search  in  that  direction  again  for  a  wife 
would  be  profanity.  So  full  are  their  lives  of  sui>erstitiou3  fears,  so 
great  is  the  amount  of  misery  caused  all  over  the  world  by  those  woes 
which  wc  fancy  only,  but  which  may  never  happen  !  The  wealthier 
abodes  of  I/ondon  and  Paris  are  nearly  as  full  of  this  superstitious 
reverence  for  fashionable  caprice  as  ihc  lowly  families  of  the  M^ris  for 
the  rude  traditions  of  the  jungle. 

If  the  omens  are  favourable,  the  father  and  his  friends  enter  into 
negotiation  with  the  father  and  friends  of  the  proposed  bride.  They 
all  get  half-drunk  over  lundatj,  and  preliminaries  are  arranged.  On 
the  second  visit  the  girl,  duly  adorned,  is  brought  away  by  the  father 
and  friends.  She  remains  a  few  days  in  her  new  home,  and  then 
returns  to  her  parents.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  spend  the  honey- 
moon apart,  which  prevents  them  getting  tiretl  of  each  other.  Then 
there  is  a  grand  assembly,  the  presents  are  mutually  given  and  received  ; 
pigs  form  an  important  article  of  commerce  on  these  occasions.  More 
iunday  is  consumed,  the  gosatn  gets  his  dues  and  hands  over  the  bride, 
and  then  the  ceremony  is  complete.  Much  druukcuuess  is  the  last  act 
of  the  drama.* 


*  This  (K'count  of  tlic  Milm  ia  chiefly  derived  from  Cjtptaia  Gloaford's  Offiol&l  Keport  oa 
fiiutar,  ftddr«88ed  to  the  ludiiui  Government,  and  poliliahed  in  tlie  Official  II«cord«. 
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About  two  huudrcd  miles  north-eost  of  Rangoon^  in  Brltinb  Burmab, 
the  Karens  are  to  be  found — a  race  so  despised  by  tbc  Burmese,  ihhi, 
•with  the  arrogance  of  superior  civilization,  they  arc  spoken  of  with  the 
greatest  contempt.  The  Burmese  class  the  Karens  with  tlie  brutes;  they 
are  all  ayain  (wild  men),  little  better  than  ouraug-outangs,  in  Burmese 
estimation. 

When  Pegu  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1852-5,  all  tliat  could  be 
learned  from  the  Burmese  about  the  Karens  was,  that  they  were  a  race 
so  wild  and  untaraeable  that  only  a  few  adventurous  petty  traders  now 
and  then  penetrated  into  tlieir  hilly  fastnesses.  Those  fustncsscji  are 
situated  cast  of  the  river  Sittaug,  in  the  district  of  Toungoo. 

The  Karens  arc  divided  into  three  great  families,  the  Sf//tft,  Fwo,  and 
Bghai ;  but  they  speak  one  Inngnage  — a  branch  of  the  Tibcto-Burman, 
with  slight  local  variations,  and  when  first  tltey  became  British  subjects 
tliey  were  all  similar  in  habits  and  manners;  now,  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  ditfcrence  between  them.  Those  that  have  been  brought  under 
the  civilizing  influences  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  are  totally  different 
from  their  ruder  brethren — in  the  more  inaccessible  districts — and  their 
ruder  ancestors.  lu  an  Offieial  KejioTt,  written  so  long  ago  as  18G3,  Sir 
A.  Phayrc  writes  of  the  "great  and  bencHcial  change  which  has  been  ac- 
complished amongst  the  Karens,  mainly,  indeed  almost  entirely,  owiug 
to  the  labours  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  and  of  the  Karen  Minister,  Saw 
Quala/'  "  1  assert,"  continues  the  Commissioner, "  from  long  cxporienco 
among<%t  similar  tribes,  that  such  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
civil  administration,  if  unaiHcd  by  missionary  teaching." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  tliat  all  the  Karen  tribes  have  thus 
been  brought  under  civilizing  and  Christianizing  influences.  lu  that 
debatable  laud  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Sittang  and  Salwcu 
valleys,  amidst  rugged  mountain  spurs  and  hills  covered  with  jungle, 
some  triWs  still  remain  who  retain  their  ancient  practices,  and  frequently 
give  trouble  to  the  British  authorities. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Karens  are  of  a  tcmi>orary  character,  for,  owing 
to  their  system  of  cultivation  by  wliich  the  ground  is  not  tilled  for  more 
than  three  years  at  a  time,  and  is  afterwards  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  five 
or  six  years,  constant  migrations  amongst  the  hills  are  necessary.  The 
people  move  to  be  near  their  fields,  and  cannot  afford  therefore  to  build 
substantial  dwellings.  The  Kai'cns  hunt  with  matchlocks,  spears,  and 
short  swords  called  dahn.  Their  dogs  arc  irivali'ablc  to  them  iu  the  chase. 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  serious  conelavc,  political,  religious,  or  social, 
if  one  of  the  bunting  dogs  gives  tongue  in  the  jungle  near,  the  whole 
assembly  will  start  up  and  scamper  away,  helter-skelter,  in  pursuit  of 
the  game.  They  arc  a  wiry,  well  set-up,  straight*limbcd  race,  capable 
of  enduring  cictraordinary  fatigue.  They  have  less  of  the  Mongolian 
type  of  fcatui'ca  than  the  more  civilized  Burmese. 

From  Miss  Bird's  interesting  description  of  the  Aiuos  of  Ycsso,  the 
nortlicrn  Japanese  Island^  in  her  '^  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,"  I.shoahl 
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tliiuk  the  Karcus  must  Lave  dcsceiuled  from  the  same  race,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  tlie  Hurtnesc  call  them  Ayaia,or  wild  meii — both  Ayain 
and  Aiuos  probably  coming  from  the  same  root,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  primeval  tongue. 

The  dress  of  the  Karens  consists  of  a  pair  of  short  dun-coloured 
drawerH,  sometimes  ornamented  with  red  stripeSj  and  supplemented  with 
a  profusion  of  many-coloured  beads.  Some  Tvear  chaplets  of  bends  on 
their  heads.  Their  houses  arc  built  on  bamboo  piles,  with  the  floor 
raised  fifteen  or  more  feet  from  the  ground,  and  usually  consists  of  a 
common  hall  in  the  centre,  with  side  rooms.  Access  to  these  side  rooms 
is  by  a  ladder,  drawn  up  at  night  through  a  trap-door  in  the  hall  floor. 
The  poultry  i-oost  in  the  rafters,  whilst  the  pigs  luxuriate  in  the  pone 
formed  beneath  the  common  hall.  These  houses  arc  admirable  places 
for  pursuing  entomological  studies,  for  every  species  of  insect  is  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  them,  flying,  crawling,  hopping,  and  burrowing. 
"  Our  bodies  ajjpeared  after  our  night's  lodging,"  says  a  European 
visitor  who  spent  a  night  in  one  of  them,  "  as  if  they  had  been 
whipped  witli  nettles,  whilst  the  Doctor  was  incapacitated  from  writing 
for  some  days  by  a  rat-bite  in  the  thumb."  Yet  these  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  Karen  aristocracy.  What  must  the  hovels  of  the 
poorer  classes  be  ? 

The  favourite  drink  of  the  Karens  is  khounr/f  a  spirit  distilled  from 
rice.  Into  small  tubs  of  this  they  insert  straws  or  reeds,  as  our  American 
cousins  do  in  their  sherry-cobblers,  and  each  pulls  away  at  his  pleasure. 
\Vhole  families  may  be  seen  indulging  together  in  this  way,  and  bat 
little  work  is  done  as  long  as  any  khoting  remains. 

The  wild  Karen  is  a  pilferer  by  nature.  He  is  apparently  quite 
unable  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  menm  and  tnum,  and,  unlike 
most  of  the  other  savages  of  India,  he  is  himself  obliged  to  be  con- 
stantly on  his  guard  against  theft.  The  traders  would  And  all  their 
looking-glasses  and  beads  speedily  stolen  from  them  if  they  did  not 
keep  a  very  sharp  look-out.  Beads  and  looking-glasses  are  amongst 
the  foreign  articles  most  prized  by  the  Karens, 

When  they  ratify  contracts  written  documents  arc  dispensed  with. 
They  have  no  faith  in  thciu.  They  pledge  their  faith  by  "drinking 
truth  J*  a  bowl  is  filled  with  khoung.  If  the  occasion  is  one  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  the  bowl  is  one  reserved  for  the  purpose  by  one  of 
their  great  chiefs,  and  embellished  with  the  Burmese  figures  of  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  are  doubtless  supposed  to  have  some 
cabalistic  virtue.  This  bowl  is  placed  on  the  floor  and  in  the  centre; 
all  the  contracting  parties  sit  round  in  a  circle.  A  gun,  a  sword,  and 
a  spear  are  then  produced,  and  portions  of  the  steel  from  each  carefully 
scraped  into  the  spirit.  These  weapons  are  then  inserted  into  the 
khonng  in  the  bowl,  and  arc  held  by  all  the  contracting  parties,  who 
severally  bind  themselves  by  a  set  form  of  words  to  abide  by  the 
contract.      Then  the  reeds  arc  inserted  in  the  khoung,  the  gun,  sword, 
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and  spear  being  removed,  and  when  the  spirit  is  6nisfacd  the  contract 
ia  uolcmuly  binding. 

The  head-^drese  of  the  women  ia  pceuliar ;  a  sort  of  brimlcas  hat,  made 
of  basket-work,  embroidered  in  fanciful  patterns  with  beads  of  several 
colourSj  the  whole  being  about  eight  inches  high.  It  lius  no  top^  but 
plumes  of  feathers,  taken  from  the  brilliant  denizens  of  the  jungle, 
ornament  the  summit,  and  conceal  the  want  of  a  crown.  They  remind 
one  of  a  Highlander's  bonnet.  Behind  they  are  ornamented  with 
strings  of  beads  and  green  beetles'  wings.  Round  the  neck  the 
women  wear  coils  of  lead  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  finger.  On 
their  arms  they  have  brasfi  coils  reaching  to  the  elbows,  and  on  Uieir 
ankles  brass  leggings,  sometimes  reaching  all  the  way  from  the  knee 
to  the  anklCj  and  weighing  as  much  as  seven  pounds. 

All  the  wilder  tribes  of  Karens  delight  in  divination,  but  those  who 
have  embraced  Christianity  repudiate  it.  They  take  the  leg  or  wing 
bones  of  a  fowl,  holding  them  parallel  between  the  forc-tingcrs  and 
thumb,  the  right  and  left  bones  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  on  the 
right  and  Ictt  of  the  diviner  or  operator,  the  holes  for  the  passage  of 
the  blood-vcssfls  in  the  bones  being  uppermost.  Into  these  holes  they 
insert  bits  of  straw  or  bamboo,  and  by  the  tuni  or  inclination  of  these 
bits  of  straw  or  bamboo  the  initiated  can  determine  the  future — war  or 
peace,  whether  a  htmting  expedition  sliall  be  undertaken  or  not, 
whether  the  contract  of  marriage  shall  be  contirmcd  or  annidled, 
whether  the  child  shall  get  this  name  or  that,  and  its  probable  fate. 
In  short,  hardly  anythiug  is  attempted  of  a  social  or  domestic  character 
without  reference  to  divination.  A  buQ'alo,  a  bullock,  a  pig,  a  fowl, 
must  be  sacrificed  to  appease  the  nats,  or  evil  spirits,  and  then  all  will 
be  well.  The  diviner  gets  the  valuable  part  of  the  sacrifice,  only  the 
worthless  portions  being  Icf^  for  the  nals.  Copious  libations  of  khountf, 
and  abundant  draughts  of  it,  complete  the  ceremony. 


On  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayas  the  Hhootias,  Lepchas,  and 
Mechis  are  Mongolian  tribes,  speaking  Thibetan  dialects,  and  all  more 
or  less  rude  according  to  their  distance  from  or  proximity  to  the  more 
civilized  races.  The  Bbootias  are  descended  from  emigrants  who  must 
have  left  Bhootan  long  ago.  Their  villages  present  a  curious  s{)ectacie* 
Pieces  of  cloth  of  all  colours,  on  which  are  printed  incantations  or 
prayers,  ilutter  in  front  of  every  dwelling.  The  Bhootias  iheuiselvcs 
are  a  fine  race  of  men,  powerfully  built,  but  so  full  of  superstitious 
terrors  that  they  arc  frightened  at  their  own  shadows.  They  plait 
their  hair  into  queues,  and  tlte  men  pluck  out  their  moiistachios, 
leaving  a  little  fringe  at  either  end,  as  if  to  indicate  that  they  might 
have  them  if  they  liked.  Their  dress  consists  of  long  coats  and 
trousers  of  coarse  warm  stuffs,  with  a  kiud  of  |)ork-pie  felt  hat.  Thoy 
wear  cloth  boots  too,  with  thick  leather  soles.  It  is  dinicnlt  for  a 
stranger  to  distinguish  the  men  from  the  women  amongst  these  Hill 
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tribes.     The  marriage  bond  is  very  lax  amongst  them,  and  they  are 
inordinately  addicted  to  gambling. 

The  Lepchas  are  Buddhists,  short  in  stature^  bulky  and  of  fair  com- 
plexion, their  features  being  distinctly  of  the  Mongolian  type.  They 
are  gross  feeders,  gorging  themselves  constantly  to  repletion,  and  eat- 
ing the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  monkey.  Their  habits 
are  nomadic.  They  do  not  usually  live  longer  than  three  years  in  one 
place.  They  buy  their  wives  for  prices  varying  from  forty  to  five 
hundred  rupees,  and,  if  they  have  no  money,  will  serve  their  fathers- 
in-law  as  bondsmen  in  recompense. 

The  Mechis  are  also  Mongolians,  but  they  are  not  Buddhists.  Their 
religion  is  a  corruption  of  Hinduism.  They  sacrifice  to  Kdli,  bury 
their  dead,  and  profess  no  reverence  for  Brahmins.  The  women  are 
brave  and  hard-working,  models  of  industry  and  thrift,  cultivating  the 
fields,  weaving  cloth,  managing  all  the  household  afl'airs,  and  travelling 
to  the  neighbouring  markets.  They  have  been  known  to  beat  oS  tigers 
with  clubs.  Yet  a  wife  can  be  purchased  amongst  the  Mechis  for  ten 
rupees !  Sixteen  rupees  for  a  wife  is  considered  an  exorbitant  price 
amongst  them. 

All  these  wild  races  speak  non-Aryan  languages.  That  of  the 
Gonds  belongs  to  the  Dravidian  family,  like  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  and 
Canarese.  The  languages  of  the  Santh^lis  and  of  the  Mdris  belong  to 
the  Kolarian,  a  much  smaller  group  than  the  Dravidian,  probably 
including  altogether  not  more  than  two  millions  of  people.  The 
Kolarian  languages  generally  express  grammatical  relations  by  suffixes, 
and  add  the  post-positions  directly  to  the  root,  without  the  intervention 
of  an  oblique  form,  or  genitive,  or  other  suffix.  They  have  a  dual 
number  which  the  Dravidians  have  not,  but  no  negative  voice  in  their 
verbs.  Their  counting  is  by  twenties  instead  of  by  tens,  as  amongst 
the  Dravidians. 

W.  Knighton, 
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THE   LAY  ELEMENT  IN   ENGLAND    AND   ^ 

AMERICA. 


FOR  morn  than  thirty  yoars  I  have  been  a  close  and  steady  reader  of 
the  leading  English  Church  pa]>crs,  and  most  deeply  interested  in 
everystep  of  the  niBrvellous  Church  Revival  which  has  been  g-aining  ground 
year  by  year  during  all  that  timej  and  is  stronger  now  than  ever.  Tlie 
same  movement  has  bceu  makiug  progress  on  onr  side  of  the  water, 
under  very  different  conditions.  One  peculiar  point  of  observation  and 
thoitght  has  been  to  watch  how  the  life  witliinj  on  cither  side  of  the 
water,  would  modify  its  environment^  so  as  to  enable  the  new  spirit  to 
do  its  full  work.  For  years  I  have  been  convinced  that  the  key  to  the 
position  on  your  side — the  JMalakoff  whose  capture  will  ensxire  the 
surrender  of  the  enemy — is  simply  to  give  to  the  laity  in  England  os 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  position  which  they  now  enjoy  in  the  Church 
of  America.  There  has  been  a  steady  approximation  towards  this, 
beyond  question;  but  its  stiffest  opponents  arc  precisely  those  brave 
men  of  the  advanced  school  who  ought  to  be  its  friends^  and  'who  have 
the  most  to  gain  from  its  adoption^  because  they  have  the  best  right. 

Nothing  would  he  further  from  the  truth  than  to  suppose  that  this 
conviction  is  a  mere  piece  of  our  too  common  American  conceit  and 
"  bumptiousness/'  I  think  I  see  as  many  faults,  and  am  as  ready  to  try 
to  correct  thera^  in  our  Anicricau  Church  as  in  any  other.  Nay,  it  must 
be  frankly  coufesaed  that  we  have  no  right  to  pride  ourselves  on  our 
originality  or  ingenuity  in  this  matter  of  the  laity.  We  AmericaD 
Churchnieu  have  been  guiliy  of  every  stupidity  aud  every  particle  of 
obstructivcncss  that  was  in  our  power.  Wherever  it  was  possible  to 
copy  an  English  blunder  we  have  been  sure  to  do  it.  Some  of  our  best 
changes  were  accomplishcdj  humanly  speaking,  by  accident.  Our 
roost  real  improvements  were  things  iuto  which  a  kind  Providence 
drove  us,  so  that  we  had  no  choice  left.      Yet,  after  nearly  a  century  of 
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^perience  of  the  advantages  of  our  providential  position,  as  proved  by 
p  ste&dy  gain  over  even  our  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  population,  as 
idso  by  a  still  more  rapid  gaia  in  the  tone  and  strength  of  churchmau- 
ahip,  we  have  American  stupids  (bishops  included)  whoj  while  abroad 
ftmong  you,  talk  of  the  "  superior  advantages  [Heaven  save  the  mark  1] 
of  a  union  of  Chiu-ch  and  State ;"  and  some  of  our  dignitaries  bring  back 
lirith  them  strings  aud  rosettes  in  their  hats,  and  braided  coat^,  aprons, 
mnd  losings,  aud  even  call  one  another  "  My  Lord"  on  the  sly,  in  a 
'  semi-joeular  manner,  when  no  daagcrous  cars  are  Trvilhiu  reach.  We 
I  have  a  natural  genius  for  making  Churcli  blunders  over  hcTe^  and  we  have 
not  done  with  it  yet.  The  position  taken  in  regard  to  the  laity,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  free  from  any  national  vanity. 

To  begin  at  the  begiuuing.  The  precise  position  of  the  laity,  as  au 
organic  element  in  the  structure  of  the  Primitive  Church,  is  by  no 
means  aelf-evideut.  As  the  entire  dtposituni  of  spiritual  knowledge  and 
power  was  given  to  the  Apostolic  College,  it  must  have  been  the  work 
of  time  to  settle  what  particular  portions  of  it  should  be  i)ermanently 
'  distributed  to  priests,  deacons,  and  laity.  That  some  such  conveyance  was 
contemplated  from  the  first  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  new  Apostle, 
ia  the  place  of  Judas,  was  not  appointed  by  Saint  Peter  (the  papal 
theory),  nor  by  the  eleven  alone  (as  some  suppose  the  episcoijal  tlicory 
\  to  be),  nor  by  the  eleven  and  the  seventy  alone  (as  some  would  make  the 
\  clerical  theory  to  be).  The  whole  "  one  huudred  and  twenty'^  of  the 
**  dwciplcs"  took  part  in  the  election,  so  that  there  ma-^i  have  been  some 
of  the  laity  voting  for  the  first  bishop  of  the  apostolic  succession,  as 
well  as  the  eleven  and  the  seventy ;  there  must  have  been  at  least  t/nrty- 
niihe  of  these  laity,  fur  eleven  and  seventy  (if  the  seventy  were  all  present) 
I  make  only  eighty-one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty.  When  the 
order  of  deacons  was  created,  the  "  multitude  of  the  disciples"  were  the 
electoral  body  again,  though  the  appointing  or  ordaining  power  was 
reserved  by  the  apostles.  In  the  choice  of  Church  olficers,  therefore, 
from  bishop  or  Apostle,  which  is  the  higliest,  to  deacon,  which  is  the 
lowest,  the  /«'7y  should  have  a  free  voice.  At  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  we 
find  that  *^all  the  multitude"  were  again  present,  and  towards  the  close 
they  '^kept  silence,"  a  very  significant  hint  that  they  had  been  doing 
their  part  of  the  "much  disputing"  which  preceded.  This  is  a  strong  indi- 
cation that  the  ordinary  reading:  "The  Apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren/' 
means  just  what  we  describe  as  "  The  bishops,  clergy,  aud  laity." 

But  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  bishops  aud  clergy  being  the  primary 
teachers  of  the  new  Gospel,  would  naturally  possess  so  strong  a  directing 
power,  that  the  distinct  share  of  the  laity  in  Icgislatiou  would  hardly 
appear.  Indeed,  if  wc  look  to  the  power  of  giving  a  distinctive  vote,  as 
an  order  J  we  find  it  pretty  much  coufiued  to  the  episcopate.  A  very 
rigid  adherence  to  the  model  of  the  earlier  Councils,  might  be  found  to 
shut  out  the  iiriesthood  as  well  as  the  people,  and  leave  all  legislative 
power  to  the  bishops  alone. 
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As  the  fresh  leadership  of  early  teaching  settled  down,  Jiowe^'crj  into 
tlic  well  defined  tradition  of  the  second  or  third  generation,  the  stability 
of  the  pyramid  was  increased  by  the  enlargement  of  its  base.  The 
orgunic  share  of  priests  and  people  became  more  highly  and  firmly  crys- 
tallized. In  the  election  of  bishops  it  was  sometimes  manifested  with 
snch  force  as  to  sliow  the  need  of  further  regulation.  \ATicn  137  corpses 
were  carried  out  of  one  church  after  the  election  of  Damasus  as  Bishop 
of  Rome,  it  would  hardly  do  to  say  that  the  laity  had  no  share  in  the 
election  of  bishops.  In  the  worst  of  our  partisan  contested  elcctious, 
we  have  never,  in  America^  come  anywhere  near  the  liveliness  of  the 
Roman  laity  in  the  fourth  century. 

I5ut  with  the  conversion  of  Constantino  a  new  element  had  come  into 
play.  Slowly  in  some  points,  more  rapidly  in  others,  the  Government 
absorbed  the  previous  right  of  the  laity,  and  added  other  and  further 
usurpations  also.  This  new  power  was  at  first  exerted  as  simply  "Govern- 
ment influence,'*  The  forms  were  left  untouched :  the  gpirii  only 
was  changed.  The  imperial  influence  in  favour  of  one  candidate  was 
generally  sufficient  to  secure  his  election.  After  a  time  this  hardened 
into  a  right  to  nominate,  and  theu  at  last  into  a  right  to  appoint  and 
install.  So  also  with  regard  to  Councils.  Here,  where  the  position  of 
the  laity  had  been  left  more  indefinite  from  the  firsts  appropriation  by 
the  State,  through  its  powerful  influence,  was  more  rapid  and  more  com* 
pletc  than  in  regard  to  elections.  All  the  rmdispnted  General  Councils 
were  not  only  called  by  the  Emperor,  but  their  decisions  or  decreen  re- 
ceived also  their  kv^o^ — their  validity  as  Itnc — from  Aim,  He  was  the 
"  lay  power"  entire. 

We  must  now  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  things  which  hare  been 

more  or  Ic^s  confused  and  confounded  ever  since  the  union  of  Churcli 

and  State  began.     Evervthing  touching  the  possession  and  control  of 

property  belongs  of  right  to  the  civil  authority.     Our  Lord  Himself,  when 

on  the  earth,  though  He  was  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  IcHrds,  would 

not  meddle  with  a  ease  of  secular  pro|>erty,  even  when  a  man  had  cheated 

his  own  brother  out  of  part  of  his  inheritance.     "  Man.  who  made  me  a 

judge  or  a  dinder  over  you  ?"  was  his  unanswerable  qoestion  to  one 

who  w^nld  engage  Him  to  decide  a  qnestion  of  property.     Eren   vliQe 

the  Emperors  of  Rome  were  Pa^AQs^  the  Church — as  in  the  case  of  PiKil 

of  Samosata — ^went  into  the  secular  courts  for  the  settlement  of  the  right 

of  property,  eren  churrfi  property.     Now  for  crerTthing  conormiog  the 

tenure  and  management  of  propertTj  the  Church  is  dependent  upon  the 

State,  neresforifyj  hen*  in  America  as  well  as  ebewhcre.     We  have  no 

difficulty  in  getting  the  State  to  do  for  \is  anything" we  rtally  need,  in 

this  line.     lu  this  State  of  Peonsylnu&ia,  for  instance,  any  nanbrr  of 

persons  mar  associate  themselves  together  for  any  religions  ptirpaae ; 

and,  having  submitted  their  arti<r'--  • ''  ■— -;<idoB  to  the  intprttwm  of 

the  Judges  of  a  certain  Conrt,  and  y  being  aecnfvd,  vhea  the 

Judge  certifies  that  there  is  nothing  themn  ''  contrary  to  the  Gotntittt- 
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lion  and  Laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Commonwealtli  of  Penii- 
sylvaui:*/'  the  applicants  arc  forthwith  recognized  and  recorded  as  a  cor- 
poration at  law. 

This  is  esseiit'taliy  disHncl  from  the  possession  or  exercise  of  any  power 
touching  questions  of  doctrine^  discipline,  or  worship,  or  the  election 
or  appointment  to  office  in  the  Church.  But  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  has  so  far  confused  the  two,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel  them. 
And  tiic  confusion  seems  to  bo  inextricable,  as  soon  as  an  Englishman 
jreachcs  the  magic  phrase  ''  the  Royal  Supremacy." 

Now  it  may  startle  your  readers  immensely,  but  1  venture  to  say 
that  the  Royal  Supremacy,  in  its  true  meaning  and  intent,  exists  here  in 
America,  as  completely  as  it  tloes  in  England.  The  object  of  the  Statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  to  put  a  stop  to  appeals  to  Rome  in  all  cases 
occurring  iu  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  England,  those  ('ourts  having 
then  jurisdiction  in  "  all  testamentary  and  matrimonial  causes,  and  all 
suits  for  tithes,  oblations  and  obventioiis ;  "  and  all  those  cases  were 
thereafter  to  be  settled  wUhin  the  realm.  As  to  America,  questions  of 
"tithes,  oblations,  and  obveutions  "  do  not  occur.  *'  All  testamentary 
and  matrimonial  causes,"  so  far  as  civil  riglits  arc  concerned,  are  settled 
by  the  civil  courts,  and  no  Romanist  dreams  of  appealing  from  them  to 
Rome,  any  more  than  do  the  Quakers. 

But  we  go  further  than  this.  The  principle  of  the  Act  of  Henry 
YIII.  separates  clearly  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
maintaining  that,  ;;*  both^  England  was  sufficient  unto  herself,  without 
becoming  dependent  on  Rome.  The  Statute  says  of  England,  that 
"  the  body  spiritual "  thereof  has  power  "  when  any  cause  of  the  law 
divine  happened  to  come  iu  question,  or  of  spiritual  learniug/"*  such 
cause  being  *'  declared,  interpreted  and  showed  by  that  part  of  the  body 
politic  called  the  spiritualty,  now  usually  called  the  English  Church ; 
(which  also  hath  been  reported  and  also  found  of  that  sort,  that  both 
for  knowledge,  integrity,  and  sufficiency  of  numbers,  it  hath  been  always 
thought  to  be,  and  is  also  at  this  hour,  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself, 
without  the  interfering  of  any  exterior  person  or  persons^  to  declare  and 
deteruiiue  all  such  doubts,  and  to  administer  all  such  offices  and  duties 
as  to  the  administration  of  their  rooms  spiritual  doth  appertain) ;  and 
the  laws  temporal,  for  trial  of  property,  of  lands  and  goods,  and  for  the 
conservation  of  the  people  of  this  realm  in  unity  and  peace,  having  been 
and  yet  being  administered,  adjudged,  and  executed  by  sundry  judges 
and  administers  of  the  said  body  politic  called  the  temporally;  and 
seeing  that  both  these  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together 
for  tlie  due  administration  of  justice,  the;  one  to  help  the  other;"  &c. 
Nothing  can  b;i  more  absurd  than  to  argue,  that  the  true  meaning 
of  all  this  is,  that  secular  courU  are  to  judge  spiritual  cases,  or  that 
spiritual  courts  ari  to  decide  secular  cases,  or  that  the  king,  as  an  auto* 
crat,  could  overrule  cither  the  one  or  the  other.  It  merely  recognizes 
a  fundamental  nud  indelible  distinction  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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cases,  and  tliat  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  court  is  to  exercise  its  own 
powers,  without  interference  from  the  other  within  the  realm,  or  from 
any  power  whatsoever  outside.  The  same  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  spiritual  and  tlte  temporal  is  re-asserted  in  more  than  ouc 
message  sent  by  Queen  Elizabetli  to  her  meddlesome  Parliament ;  and 
stands  permanently  embodied  in  the  Koyal  Declaration  prelixed  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  And  the  reiterated  quotation  of  all  these 
passages,  in  all  sorts  of  books,  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other 
publications,  would,  so  one  would  suppose,  have  made  the  principle 
itself  familiar  cnoiigh  to  most  Englishmen  by  this  time. 

Now  i\\\s  fundamental  dUtincUon  between  things  and  causes  properly 
civil,  and  things  and  causes  properly  spiritual,  is  American  law  as  well 
as  English  law. 

Our  Civil  Courts,  where  a  question  of  property  depends  upon  the 
issue,  will  examine  and  decide  any  Church  question — so  far  as  that 
piece  of  property  is  concerned.  But  the  decision  concerns  the  Churcli 
no  farther  than  that  particular  amount  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  does 
not  bind  the  Church  in  any  spiritual  point  of  view.  \A*heu  an  Illinois 
secular  court,  after  years  of  incubation,  decided  that  Mr.  Cheney  was 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  his  church  edifice,  because  he  was  yet  *^a 
Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  good  and  regular 
standing,"  althougii,  at  the  time  of  rendering  this  decision,  Cheney  had 
not  only  been  for  some  years  deposed  from  the  niinislry,  but  had  actually 
been  "  consecrated"  by  Bishop  Cummins  as  a  "  Bishop"  of  the  new 
"  Reformed  Episcojral "  sect ;  v  hat  was  the  consequence  ?  Cliency 
merely  retained  possession  of  a  building  which  was  heavily  mortgaged, 
ftnd  not  very  desirable  in  any  point  of  view;  and  all  the  world 
(Chcncyitcs  included)  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  the  decision. 

The  very  Romauists  themselves,  in  Great  Britain,  recognize  the  Royal 
Supremacy  without  murmuring.  When  a  Saurin  case  arises  in  EnglaTtd^ 
or  an  O'Keefe  case  in  Ireland,  of  the  very  sort  that,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, would  have  been  evoked  to  Rome,  what  do  your  Romish  eccle- 
siastics do  about  it  ?  Do  they  evoke  it  to  Rome  ?  No  more  than  if  tbcy 
were  so  many  Protestants.  Cardinals,  bishops  and  priests,  monks  and 
nuns,  obey  the  sul/pcettas  and  other  processes  of  the  civil  court*,  and 
accept  their  decisions,  whether  they  like  theui  or  not,  as  quietly  oa  if 
there  were  no  such  city  us  Rome,  and  no  such  person  there  as  the  Pope, 

And  it  seems  to  be  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  power  now 
exercised  by  the  Crown  in  regard  to  tlie  conge  d'Slire,  and  Convocation, 
and  various  other  mattci's,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy. The  Royal  Su])rumacy  is  au  incident  of  the  Crown,  nercfuarily 
eoexienitive  with  Us  jurisdiction.  \Yill  anyone  say  that  tlic  Royal 
Supremacy  has  been  abolinhed  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  constitutional  colonics?  Is  it  abolished  in  Ireland,  or  iu 
Scotland  ?  Kay,  is  it  abolished  in  England  itself  iu  regard  to  all  per- 
sons except  those  who  belong  to  the  Established  Church  ?     The  very 
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asking  of  the  question  is  enough.  It  is  abolished  nowhere.  It  would 
be  just  as  correct  to  say  that  none  but  members  of  the  Established 
Church  are  "  subjects"  of  the  British  Crown. 

This  is  clear  enough  as  to  the  Civil  Courts.  As  to  the  Spiritual 
Courts  it  is  not  so  clear.  But  the  positive  and  direct  declaration  of  the 
Statute  of  Henry  VIII.  is,  that  spiritual  questions  shall  be  decided  by 
Spiritual  Courts  only  without  appeal  to  any  power  outside  the  realm. 
When  the  State,  in  process  of  time,  recognized  the  existence  of  two  or 
more  religious  organizations,  with  legal  rights,  within  the  realm,  the 
principte  of  the  Act  was  not  thereby  destroyed,  bnt  only  rendered  more 
active.  The  organs  for  the  settlement  of  spiritual  questions  merely 
became  more  numerous,  so  as  to  decide  those  questions  according  to 
the  communion  in  which  they  may  arise.  If  it  be  a  spiritual  question 
among  Presbyterians,  the  Presbyterian  Spiritual  Courts  will  settle  it.  If 
among  the  Baptists,  then  the  Baptist  Court.  If  among  the  Methodists, 
then  the  Methodist  Court.  If  among  the  llomanists,  tlicn  a  Romanist 
Court ;  each  and  every  of  Ihcm  managing  their  own  Courts  to  suit 
themselves.  In  any  case,  if  property  interests  be  involved,  the  Civil 
Court  may  review  the  decision  so  far  as  cinl  rights  may  be  involved  ; 
but  its  sentence  will  bind  no  further  than  that. 

All  the  particulars,  therefore,  in  which  the  Crown  now  has  more  or 
other  powers  touching  the  Establiahed  Church  than  touching  any  other 
religious  body  in  the  empire,  are  simply  outside  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  "  the  Royal  Suprvmacy"  and  may  be  entirely  altered  and 
removed  by  law,  without  touching  the   Royal  Supremacy  iu  any  degree. 

In  all  tliese  other  matters,  however,  the  Crown  now  absorbs  and  uses 
powers  that  originally  and  properly  belonged  to  the  laity  as  au  order 
within  the  Church  itself,  aud  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  laity  noxo, 
if  only  the  laiiy  were  so  organized  for  that  purpose  as  to  be  able  to 
use  them. 

With  us,  they  are  so  organized.  And  let  us  compare  the  general 
featui'cs  of  the  two  systems.  No  man  has  an  ex  officio  place  as  a  lay 
deputy  or  oificer  of  any  sort  iu  the  Church  of  America.  He  must  be 
elected.  And  the  only  ostensible  ground  on  which  he  can  be  elected,  is 
because  he  is  a  Churchman,  aud  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  Church 
to  serve  without  pay.  Your  laity,  in  the  only  lay  organization  you  have 
(your  Pariiamcut),  even  in  its  best  days,  when  admitting  only  Church 
commiiuicants,  was  composed  of  men  chosen  for  secular  objects  ;  by 
methods  of  secular  agitation,  whose  parties  rose  and  fell  on  secular  ques- 
tions: and  to  which  spiritual  questions  or  interests  could  scarcely  at  any 
time  be  more  than  incidental.  This  contrast,  alone,  ought  to  be  enough 
to  settle  the  whole  question.  But  when,  besides  this,  your  only  legal 
organization  of  the  laity  of  the  English  Church  first  ceased  to  be  com- 
municants, then  admitted  a  nation  of  Presbyterians,  then  another  nation 
chietiy  of  Romanists,  then  Jews,  and  now  Atheists,  and  yet  still  clings 
to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  lay  order  in  the  Church  of  England  her- 
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Bell',  while  keeping  the  order  of  the  clergy  all  the  while  tied  up  in  a 
double-bow-kuot,  how  can  reasonable  men  suppose  thut  to  be  a  plan 
preferable  to  ours  ? 

Let  U9  uow  compare  a  few  details.  And  iu  so  doing  the  sLvaJar 
lay  power — the  Govcrumcut  for  the  day — will  be  contrasted  with  the 
Church  laity  among  us. 

As  to  legislation  : — Without  a  writ  from  the  secular  lay  power,  vour 
Convocation  cannot  come  together  at  nil.  Our  Church  laity  have  no 
such  control  over  us.  Our  Conventions  all  meet  at  tixcd  constitutional 
times,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Special  meetings  are  called  by  the  bishop, 
or  by  standing  conimitteesj  whicli  generally  consist  of  both  clergy  and 
laity. 

TVhen  your  Convocation  has  come  together,  you  cannot  even  discuss 
any  matter  of  legislation,  without  ii  Letter  of  Business  from  your  seculoi- 
lay  power.  Our  Church  laity  have  no  such  gag  in  our  mouths. 
When  we  are  assembled  in  Convention,  aiiy  member  can  introduce  nny 
matter  of  proposed  legislation  he  pleases,  and  the  House  can  discuss  it 
as  long  as  they  like,  and  come  to  what  conclusion  seems  gcxsd  onto 
them. 

When  your  Convocation  has  come  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  of  no  force 
unless  your  secular  lay  power  sees  fit  to  approve  it.  Here  there  is 
some  nearer  comparison  ;  for  with  us  a  vote  by  orders  may  at  auy  time 
be  called  for  (and  on  some  subjects  the  vote  inust  be  taken  in  that  way), 
and  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  lay  order  present,  nothing 
is  done.  But  practicaUy  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  and 
your  way  of  doing  (or  rather  not  doing)  things.  For,  firet,  our  Inity 
are  Church  laity,  chosen  and  coming  there  because  of  their  interest  as 
ChurchmtHj  and  they  arc  therefore  eminently  fit  to  be  trusted.  Ther 
arc  also  present  during  the  whole  discussion,  they  are  compelled  to  hear 
what  the  clergy  have  to  say,  and  to  answer  it  face  to  face  if  they  can ; 
and  they  arc  protected  from  the  pressure  of  secular  interests  or  secular 
entanglements  in  coming  to  their  spiritual  conclusion.  In  all  Church 
matters  they  are  thus  being  coniinuaiiy  educated  by  their  membership 
in  such  a  body.  They  there  learn  things  cnncerniug  the  working  ftyitem 
of  the  Church,  which  they  might  never  learn  in  books,  and  which  tliey 
would  never  hear  in  sermons,  or  in  private  conversations.  And  nothing 
is  more  interesting  than  to  watch  some  clear-headed  layman,  from 
General  Convention  to  General  Convention,  growing  continually  in 
strength  of  judgment,  clearness  of  insight,  and  boldness  of  advocacy, 
until  he  is  numbered  among  those  on  whom  the  clergy  rely  as  their 
constant  and  conscientious  helpers  in  every  Church  contest,  and  tnwcrs 
of  strength  for  the  maintenauce  of  every  Church  j)rinciple.  On  the 
contrary,  your  secular  lay  power  is  inaccessible  to  Church  teaching  or 
Church  argument ;  the  clergy  cannot  make  it  listen,  has  no  control 
over  its  adjournment  or  consideration,  and  is  therefore  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  its  ignorance,  its  caprice,  or  its  secular  interests. 
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"WLcnever  your  diacussious  are  at  all  displeasiug  to  your  aecular  lay 
power,  it  can  prorogue  your  Convocation  on  the  spot,  and  scud  you  all 
borne,  willy-nilly;  or  your  Archbishop — generally  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  secular  lay  power  rather  than  of  the  Church — can  do  it  of  his 
own  notion.  There  is  no  such  fiword  suspended  by  a  thread  over  the 
head  of  any  of  our  Conventions.  Assembling  at  the  stated  constitu- 
tioual  time,  so  long  as  a  quorum  is  present,  Jiothinr/  can  prorogue  or 
adjourn  the  session,  except  the  free  vote  of  the  body  itself.  In  the 
case  of  the  General  Convention,  it  requires  a  joint  vote  by  both  Houses. 
Neither  can  terminate  the  session  by  its  own  sole  act. 

But  some  amoug  you  lift  up  your  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  idea 
that  we  give  to  oiu*  laity  an  equal  vote  with  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  all  questions  of  doctrine.  So  we  do.  But  let  us  look  a  little  more 
closely,  and  not  jump  too  suddenly  to  a  conclusion. 

Nobody  among  us  pretends  that  the   Lord  gave  His  commission  to 
teackj  to  any  but  the  bishops  and  clergy — to   the  bishops  alone  abso^ 
iutely :  to  the  other  clergy  only  derivatively,  but  yet  substantially  and 
authoritatively.     That  commissiou  was  not  given  to  the  laity.     Wher- 
ever  the   bishops   and   clergy  went,  in  primitive  times,  they  preached 
and  tauglit,  and  the  laity  received  the  faith  from  them  with  meekness 
and  docility.      But   how  is    it    now  ?     Have   the  clergy  received  the 
revelation  of  any  rmn  doctrine,  heretofore  unheard  of  by  the  laity,  and 
which  the  laity  would,   therefore,  be  likely  to  reject?     Certainly  not. 
Among  Romanists  or  Dissenters  there  may  be  room  for  new  doctrines, 
or  new  denials  of  old  doctrines,  but  not  among  us.     The  only  question 
of  doctrine  that  can  arise,  is  as  to  the  clearer  statement  of  some  things 
which  have  fallen  partly  out   of  sight  in  the  popular  apprehension. 
And  as  to  these,  why  should  we  fear  the  laity  ?     What  are  they,  any- 
Low  doctrinally,  to  the  clergy,  but  as  the  armature  of  soft  iron  to  the 
magnet?     Who   has    taught   them  what    they  now   hold,  except  the 
bishops   and  clergy  ?     If  that  teaching  has  been  faithfully  given,  why 
can  we  not  trust  the  laitv  to  echo   it  correctlv?      If  that  teaching   has 
not  been  faithfully  given,  let  the  bishops   and  clergy  correct  themselves 
first,  and  then,  within  a  generation  or  less,  they  will  find  the  laity  ready 
to  go  with  them.    It  would  be  moiti  unwise  to  legislate  afresh  on  doctrine, 
until  t/te  picked  men  of  the  laity — those  chosen    for    their   intelligent 
interest  in  Church  matters,   and  those   alone — are  sufficiently  educated 
by  the  bishops  and   nlergy  to  sec  the  propriety  of  it.      To   legislate  in 
Advance  of  this  degree  of  co-operation,  would  be  to  ensure  schism. 

We  say  thus  much  as  to  neiv  legislation  on  doctrine.  But  there  ia 
no  great  cause  for  alarm  in  this  direction.  What  we  arc  all  most  con- 
cerned about  is,  to  sec  that  we  lost'  no  part  of  the  doctrinal  treasures 
which  we  still  retain.  Now,  on  our  American  plan,  no  doctrinal  change 
can  be  made  without  the  identical  action  of  two  consecutive  General 
Conventions,  each  voting  by  its  three  orders;  and  the  want  of  concur- 
rence on  the    part  of  any  one  order  (even  by  a  tie  vote),  at  cither  of 
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those  two  General  Conventions,  is  enough  to  tlcfcat  the  change.  That 
is  to  say,  suppose  the  whole  three  orders  were  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  change  in  1880^  and  in  1883  the  clergy  and  the  laity  were  equally 
unanimous  for  it,  while  the  House  of  Bishops  should  be  equally 
divided,  it  would /fftV.  If  the  order  of  bishops  can  be  trusted,  neither 
clergy  nor  laity  can  do  any  harm.  If  the  order  of  clergy  can  be 
trusted,  thou  neither  the  bishops  nor  the  laity,  though  unaniraoua, 
can  do  any  harm.  And  there  may  be  eases  when  the  simple  slowness 
of  the  laity  may  save  the  Church  from  weakness  or  raahness  on  the 
part  of  both  bishops  and  clergy.  All  readers  of  Church  history  will 
remember  those  teriible  Arian  times  when  "  the  ears  of  the  people  were 
more  orthodox  than  the  tongues  of  the  priests.'* 

There  is  another  consideration  which  I  commend  most  earnestly  to 
the  notice  of  thoughtful  men.  The  laity,  with  us,  have  their  say  on 
the  election  of  every  bishop,  and  on  the  candidacy  and  ordination  of 
every  priest  and  deacon,  and  on  the  parochial  call  of  every  rector  of  a 
parish.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  clergy  have  their  measure  of  in- 
fluence on  every  part  of  the  operations  of  the  lay  order,  on  the 
selection  of  vestrymen  in  their  parish,  on  the  appointment  of  lay 
delegates  to  their  Diocesan  Convention,  and  on  the  choice  of  lay  deputies 
to  General  Convention.  Tliesc  last  arc  usually  chosen  by  concurrent 
vote.  No  man  can  go  as  lay-deputy  unless  a  majority  of  the  clergy  vote 
for  him,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  laity.  Neither  can  auy  one  be 
chosen  a  clerical  deputy  unless  he  receive  a  majority  of  the  lay  rotes, 
as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  clerical  votes.  This  looks  perfectly  equal, 
and  on  theory  is  so,  so  that  no  layman  can  take  any  exception  to  it. 
But  in.  practice,  except  on  very  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions,  the 
clerical  vote  is  the  real  dctcrmiuing  power,  and  the  lay  vote,  sooner  or 
later,  coii»cidcs.  If  a  clergyman  is  a  peraon  of  any  real  weight  of 
character,  his  vestry  is  very  soon  just  what  he  chooses  to  make  it — the 
lay  dc'jmties  to  Convention  are  those  whom  he  wishes  to  be  sent ;  aud, 
when  there,  they  vote  as  he  does.  Nor  is  this  any  unfair  interference 
with  their  right.  They  have  a  right  to  act  with  their  clergyman  \f  they 
like:  especially  when  they  have  called  him  tliemselves,  and  love  him, 
aud  take  pleasure  in  agreeing  with  him  and  helping  him  aud  his  influeuoe 
in  every  way.  Thus,  too,  in  all  our  Church  Conventions,  the  clergy 
take  part  as  in  their  life-work,  which  they  thoroughly  understand,  and 
in  which  thev  have  the  effectiveness  of  soldiers  of  the  regular  army. 
The  laity,  however,  take  their  part  generally  with  far  less  of  ready  ecu- 
fidence  aud  cflcctivcncss.  In  other  words,  they  arc  rather  like  the 
militia.  Aud  uuLcsii  some  siugular  want  of  judgment,  or  some  unusually 
mischievous  element  makes  itself  felt,  the  preponderance  of  the  clergy 
in  all  that  is  said  aud  done,  is  natural  aud  contimial.  Sooner  or  later, 
on  our  plan,  the  laity  mtist  and  wili  take  the  tone  which  hiihajjs  and 
clergy  give  them. 

Whenever  there  is  a  temporary  discrepancy  between  the  two  order* 
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it  is  almost  invariably  due  to  one  of  three  causes.  Ist,  It  may  be 
owiug  to  temporary  panic,  seizing  upon  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
laity,  and  exciting  them  to  resistance  before  there  is  an  opjiortunity  to 
enlighten  them  as  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  All  that  is  necessary 
is,  to  keep  cool,  have  patience,  let  the  tempest  in  a  teapot  die  away, 
and  tlicn  the  whole  may  be  easily  explained,  and  the  laity  will  accept 
the  explanation.  2nd,  It  maybe  due  to  ignorance  merely,  without  the 
panic,  in  which  case  it  is  even  more  manageable  than  in  the  other.  An 
absence  of  the  worry  and  hurry,  and  a  little  time  and  patience  are  all 
that  is  required.  3rd,  There  may  be  something  in  the  constitutional 
organization  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  the  laity  feel  that 
they  arc  unfairly  used  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  is  sometimes  very  easy  to 
get  up  a  very  mischievous  excitement. 

For  instance : — There  are  two  modes  of  electing  diocesan  bishops 
among  us.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  method  gives  to  the  order 
of  the  clergy  the  right  to  nominate  a  man  to  the  laity,  and  the  latter 
can  only  say  ye$  or  wo  to  the  nominee  of  the  clergy.  This  is  giving, 
apparently,  a  very  important  prerogative  to  the  clergy;  and,  very 
curiously,  it  prevails  mainly  in  dioceses  which  were  Low  Church  at  the 
time  when  they  adopted  it.  The  other  is  the  New  York  plan,  by  which 
both  orders  ballot  simultaneously  on  a  perfect  constitutional  equality, 
and  there  is  no  election  until  some  one  candidate  has  a  majority  of  both 
orders  at  the  same  ballot.  This  is  the  High  Church  plan,  and  is  far 
preferable  for  the  reality  of  clerical  influence.  The  other  plan  is  like  the 
silly  dog  in  the  fable,  who  lost  the  meat  in  order  to  grasp  at  the  shadow. 
And  this  will  be  clearly  seen  on  a  little  closer  examination.  If  both 
clergy  and  laity  really  have  their  minds  set  upon  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, either  mode  would  work  the  same  result.  But  suppose  the 
clergy  desire  a  man  who  at  first  sight  is  not  so  acceptable  to  the  laity, — 
how  then?  Thefeelinff  that  this  is  so  would  be  very  perceptible  before 
the  Convention  came  together.  Some  among  the  lay  opponents  would 
be  sure  to  say  that  "  the  laity  don't  come  here  merely  to  register  the 
edicts  of  the  clergy."  The  laity  may,  by  a  strong  majority,  prefer  some 
other  name  than  the  one  sent  down  by  the  clergy.  But  they  have  no 
way  by  which  they  can  nmnifc^t  that  preference,  except  by  defeating 
every  name  sent  down  by  the  clergy,  until  the  clergy  shall  send  down 
the  name  desired.  What  chance  is  there  then  for  the  first  choice  of  the 
clergy?  Simply  none  at  all.  The  first  time  it  is  sent  down  it  is 
negatived.  What  shall  the  clergy  do?  Send  down  the  same  name  a 
Jtccond  time  ?  "What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  that  ?  It  is  an  im- 
plied rebuke  to  the  laity, — an  implied  suggestion  that  their  first  action 
was  hasty,  or  from  want  of  due  consideration,  or  was  prejudiced  or  un- 
just. Is  this  likely  to  put  the  laity  in  a  better  humour  ?  They  are 
more  likely  to  say  no  the  second  time  than  the  first  ;  and  it  will  get 
worse  every  time  until  the  laity  become  perfectly  unmanageable.  The 
first  choice  of  the  clergy  (perhaps  their  second  or  third  choice  as  well) 
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^\\\  be  defeated,  and  the  election  will  probably  fall  upon  one  whom  no- 
body desired  and  nobody  even  thought  of  before  the  contest  began.  Dot 
on  the  other  plnn^  the  clergy  having  opfMirently  no  organic  advantage 
over  the  laity,  the  two  orders  come  together  without  that  arlifieial  pre- 
disposition for  a  disagreement.  Each  order  votes  for  the  man  it  prefers, 
and  can  shoto  its  preference,  and  continue  to  shov  it,  ballot  after  ballot 
as  long  as  it  pleaKcs,  without  any  oflence  being  implied  to  the  other 
order.  If  the  clergy  are  divided  into  cliques,  the  laity  will  probably 
carry  in  their  man.  But  if  the  dcrgy  understand  one  another  (a  majority 
of  them)  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  laity  will  soon  feel  satisfied 
with  the  open  compliment  they  have  paid  to  their  candidate,  and  will, 
vote  by  vote,  come  round  to  the  clergy's  candidate^  until  at  length  he 
is  elected. 

The  same  general  principle  applies  to  any  cojiMitutional  inef/valiiy 
between  the  two  onlers,  which  is  not  absolutely  required  by  essential 
principle.  To  give  the  laity  a  separate  vote  on  doctrine  caonot  po^Mbly 
do  any  harm.  But  it  may  do  great  good,  by  ])romoting  that  golidariUj 
of  ffeiinff  and  interest  which  is  of  inestimable  value. 

While  on  tlie  subject  of  elections,  I  cannot   resist  the  teraj»tation  to 
make  two  practical  suggestions,  though  they  arc  aside  from  the  main 
subject  before  us.    The  llrst  is,  that  the  nooner  an  cleetion  ib  held  the 
better.     "  The  King  is  dead:   Long  live  the  King!"  is  the  best  mi.dol. 
Ten  days  were  not  Ruffored   to  elapse   after  the  Ascension   befcffc   St, 
Matthias  was  in  the  place  vacated  by  Judas  Iscariot.     And  when  tlio 
subject  was  brought  up,  the  Apostles  did  not  leave  it  upen  for  several 
days   to  give    an  opportunity  for    electioneering   and   canvassing  and 
slandering,  but  they  went  into  the  choice  ni  once.     In  all  elections  of 
bishops,  the    primary  instinctive  action  is  best, — based,  as  it  mn*tt  then 
be,  on  tlie   already  ptibticly  known   standing  of  men   for  ability  and 
character.     The  most  common  use  made  of  days  or  weeks  intervening, 
is  to  give  second  and  third-rate  men  a  chance  to  blackball  the  first-rate 
men  who  otherwise  would  be  the  8jx)ntaneou8  choice.     So  strong  is  my 
feeling  about  this,  that,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  the  law  should  be  that 
the  clergy  and  laity  should  attend  the  funeral  of  the  dead  bishop  in  the 
morning,  and,  on  returning  from  the  grave,  go  at  once  into  the  election 
of  his  successor,  without  stopping  for  either  meat  or  drink;  and  that 
any  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  thus  continuing  in  session  without 
any  Adjournment  or  recess  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  until  an  election 
was  made,  should  be  a  sufficient  quorum  for  a  valid  choice.     The  second 
suggestion  is,  that  nothin;^  morf.  than  a  simple  majority  of  Ijoth  orders 
present  should  be  required  in  order  to  elect.      To  require,  for  instance, 
a  majority  of  two-tbints  merely  means  that  a  little  clique  of  about  one* 
sixth  of  the  bo<ly  shall  have  jwwer  to  defeat  the  majm'ity  ;  the   con- 
sequence is,  the  defeat  of  the  strong  man  and  the  election  of  some  one 
who  is  weak  enough  to  have  no  enemies.     It  is  our  favourite  American 
way  of  killing  off  ({lolitically  speaking)  the  natural  leaders  of  parties, 
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and  promoting  men  in  their  places  who  can  be  more  easily  used.  Both 
these  suggestions  would  tend  greatly  towards  mlnunising  the  cvHr 
natui*ally  incident  to  a  popular  election.  In  decisions  about  doctrine, 
moral  unanimitij  should  be  required.  In  the  election  of  individuals  to 
office,  a  simple  majoriiij  is  the  wisest  and  most  cQicieut  rule. 

To  pass  now  to  another  matter,  though  one  of  great  importance — 
the  forming   of  corporations  for  the  holding  and  managing  of  Church 
property.     They  are   with  us  almost   invariably  composed  largely,  if 
not  of  a  majority^  of  laymen.     Sometimes,  as  in  Penusylvaniaj  the 
State  law  requires   this.     The   consequence  of  such  an   arrangement 
would  naturally  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  projects  of  spoliation.    "  Hawks 
will  not  pike  out  hawks'  een/'     The  idea  of  plundering  the  clergy  is 
very  attractive  to  some  minds;  but   the   plundering  of  corporations  of 
laymen  is  a  very  different  matter.      It  is  then  always  remembered  that 
"  the  rights  of  property  are    sacred,"      The  management  of  Church 
business  might,  in  some  respects,  be   thus   rendered  more  clumsy  and 
tediousj  Eomctimcs  even  sluggish;  but,  in  the  long  run,  the  pro|)erty 
would   be  safer.      Look  at  the  fate  of  Church  property  held  solely  in 
clerical  hands  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  other  countries 
alio.      Clerical  mauagemcnt  secures  rapid  acquisition,  and  often  to  vast 
amounts^  but  is  invartabhj  followed,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  by 
wholesale  confiscation.      And   this   is  not    the   effect    of  doctrinal   dif- 
ferences ;   but  it   is  the  hiiltj    an   an  order  taking  to   themselves   that 
control  of  property  of  which  the  clergy,  by  superior  finesse,  had  for  too 
long  a  time  deprived  them.     This  lesson   is  taught   us  as  clearly  by 
Spain    and    Italy   in    the    nineteenth   century  as    by    France   in    the 
eighteenth,  or  by  England  and  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth.     And  if  the 
laity  thus  act,  organized  as  the  civil  government  of  the  day,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  the  ofiiy  organization  of  the  laity  which  the 
Church,  for  ages  previous,  had  encouraged  or  known  anything  about, 

\Vc  have,  indeed,  a  protection  which  is  unknown  among  you.  We 
have  a  written  Constitution,  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Church  properly  has  been  declared  to  be  in  so  far  that 
of  private  corporations  (as  distinguished  from  public  corporations),  that 
no  State  Legislature  can,  by  any  act  of  confiscation,  take  it  away  from 
US.  And  if  any  such  Act  should  at  any  time  be  passed,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  declare  it  to  be  "  null  and  void,"  because  "  unconslitu- 
tioual."  The  very  ponMility,  therefore,  of  such  a  thing  as  disendow, 
raent — that  is,  wholesale  robbery  by  act  of  the  Civil  Government 
— is  inconceivable  on  our  American  system.  The  existence  of  this 
danger  among  you  only  makes  more  necessary  that  organic  solidarity  of 
iniercitts  between  clergy  and  laity  which  would  .speedily  take  all  dreams 
of  discndowmcnt  out  of  the  range  of  "  practical  politic?." 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  tough  subject  of  patronage,  beginning 
with  the  lower  .sphere  of  the  parish  clergy,  and  afterwards  proceeding 
to  bishops. 
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TCo  part  of  our  American  system  Las  railed  forth  more  constant 
com  plaints  from  among  ourselves,  or  more  severe  criticism  from  eUc- 
whcrc,  than  the  giving  to  our  parocliial  vestries  the  power  of  calling  a 
rector,  aud  too  often,  the  practical  power  of  starving  him  out  or  driving 
him  off  when  he  has  Morn  out  his  welcome.  "  The  hideous  vestry 
«j8tcm,"  and  the  terrible  disease  of  "  vestryitiit"  have  echoed  and  re- 
echoed through  our  newspapers,  and  in  episcopal  addresses  and  plat- 
form speeches,  until  one  would  think  that  it  was  the  worst  plan  of 
solving  the  patronage  problem  that  ever  was  invented.  Yctj  instead 
of  being  the  worst,  it  i^  actually  (he  best  known  at  the  present  day  in 
any  branch  of  the  apostolic  Churcli.  At  any  rate,  it  is  incomparably 
better  than  yours  in  England. 

Our  system,  indeed,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  has  many  evils  to 
contend  with  which  arc  not  properly  its  own.  In  the  first  place,  the 
English  Churchmen  who  come  over  as  immigrants  to  this  country,  too 
often  bring  with  them  the  idea  that,  beyond  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  they  do  not  need  to  trouble  the  Church  at  all  ;  or  that,  as 
there  is  no  Church  established  here  by  law,  there  is  none  which  it  is  at 
all  their  duty  to  attend.  If  they  do  attend,  they  are  so  accustomed  to 
a  clergy  supported  by  existing  endowments,  that  they  cannot  be  made 
to  feel  that  there  is  any  need  for  them  to  contribute  towards  current 
expenses.  Any  farther  interest  they  may  show,  is  probably  in  the  way 
of  fault-fiudiug  or  bullying,  because  things  arc  not  exactly  as  they  were 
in  the  parish  they  came  from  "  at  home."  So  the  English  element — 
where  any  such  element  is  to  be  found — is  not  much  oT  a  help.  And 
too  often  a  large  part  of  the  American  element  is  but  lately  drawn  in 
from  the  much  more  numerous  and  powerful  sects  around  us ;  and 
persons  attracted  to  the  Church  only  in  their  maturcr  years,  arc  too 
apt  to  bring  with  them  the  mental  habits  which  were  those  of  their 
previous  lives.  Their  sectarian  idea  always  was,  that  the  pews  were 
the  source  of  power;  and  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  please 
aud  fill  the  pews ;  and  that,  if  the  preacher  don't  do  that,  he  ought  to 
quit.  Hardly  anywhere  arc  there  any  "  endowments  '*  of  any  sort,  for 
the  current  ex^jcnses  of  clergy  and  parish.  These  must,  somehow  or 
other,  be  paid  by  the  congregatiou,  05  by  some  missionary  organiza* 
tion  ;  or  the  clcrgymau  must  starve,  or  live  by  his  own  private  means, 
or  leave.  Now  the  problem  is,  to  compel  people  to  support  a  clergy- 
man J)y  their  voluntary  ofl'erings,  when  they  do  not  choose  to  do  it.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  to  put  a  legal  remedy  in  the  hands  of  a  clergyman, 
but  when  he  has  come  to  the  point  of  suing  his  people  aud  levying  ou 
their  properly  to  get  his  salary,  what  good  is  his  subsequent  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  likely  to  do,  either  to  himself  or  to  them  ?  With  ancient 
endowments,  the  income  of  which  would  support  him,  independently  of 
the  good-will  of  the  parish,  the  case  would  be  diflcrent,  In  parishes 
among  us  that  have  Bufticicnt  endowments,  the  tenure  of  tlic  rectorship 
is  as  steady  and  as  sure  as  in  England.     These  are,  indeed,  as  yet,  very 
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few,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  not  desirable.  Suppose  that  a  clergy- 
man— no  matter  for  what  cause — has  lost  his  acceptablenessj  so  that  a 
large  part  of  his  people  will  no  longer  attend  his  ministrations,  and  that 
the  longer  he  stays  the  worse  it  gets.  What  is  the  result  on  your 
principle  ?  The  clergyman  gets  his  living  all  the  same,  with  less  and 
leas  work  to  do.  The  people  neglect  religion  altogether ;  or,  after  a 
few  years,  seeing  no  hope  of  any  speedy  change  in  the  church,  they 
begin  to  go  to  the  Weslcyan  chapel  or  the  Independent  meeting,  and 
after  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  such  a  "permanent  rectorship," 
the  bulk  of  the  population  are  permanently  alienated  from  the  Church. 
On  our  plan,  the  rector  would  have  been  starved  out  or  driven  away 
(I  purposely  use  the  strongest  words)  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  furthest,  and 
the  coming  of  a  new  man  would  have  given  a  chance,  at  least,  of  better 
satisfaction  and  growth  for  the  future.  It  is  not  often,  on  our  plan,  that 
dissenting  congregations  are  built  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  our  parishes.  The 
clergy,  indeed,  sometimes  have  a  hard  time  of  it ;  but  the  clergy  exist  for 
the  sake  of  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  support 
to  the  clergy;  and  whenever  the  preference  must  be  given,  the  interest 
of  the  flock  should  prevail,  and  the  clergy,  like  their  Master,  be  content 
to  suffer  in  the  service, — and  move  on.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
when  there  is  dissatisfaction  in  a  parish,  it  is  quite  as  Hkely  to  be  the 
parson's  fault,  as  that  of  the  people.  The  bciug  in  Holy  Onlers  is  no 
suthcicnt  excuse  for  any  man  to  dispense  with  prudence,  tact,  knowledge 
of  mankind,  acceptable  manners,  or  any  other  good  gift.  And  a 
clergyman  is  at  least  as  much  bound  to  show  due  consideration  for 
the  feelings  and  convictions  of  his  people,  as  they  are  for  his.  A  neglect 
of  these  considerations  wiil  work  according  to  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  as  surely  as  a  priest's  hand,  if  he  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  will 
get  burned.  It  is  not  beat /or  Ihe  clergy  themselves  that  their  income 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  their  devotion  to  duty.  We  arc  all 
human.  And  that  we  should  find,  when  we  do  our  duty  diligently,  a 
little  more  encouragement  than  when  we  neglect  it  altogether,  will  do 
none  of  us  any  great  harm.  Of  course  this  is  written,  not  for  excep- 
tional cases,  but  for  the  general  run. 

Now,  as  it  is  clear  that  our  plan,  on  the  whole,  works  less  harm  than 
yours,  where  the  priest  is  personally  unsatisfactory,  let  us  next  look  at 
the  other  side.  Suppose  a  priest  builds  up  his  parish  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  health  and  strength  ;  and  his  being  made  a  bishop,  or 
his  accepting  a  call  to  another  post  of  labour,  or  his  death,  shoidd 
cause  a  vacancy,  how  shall  it  best  be  filled  ?  On  our  American  plan, 
the  vestry — generally  some  seven,  nine,  or  twelve  of  the  leading  laymen 
of  the  parish,  elected  annually  in  Easter  week — can  call  any  priest  of 
the  Church  in  good  standing,  in  any  diocese,  and  no  bishop  has  a 
canonical  right  to  refuse  him  if  he  comes  with  clean  papers.  These 
Easter  elections  of  vestrymen  are  {generally  mere  forms.  When  the 
parish  is  at  peace,  scarce  half  a  dozen  voters  ever  attend,  and  a  little 
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judicious  influence  exercised  kindly  by  a  wise  rector,  will  in  a  few  yean 
give  him  a  vestry  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  himself.  In  case  of  his 
death,  they  will  surely  get  a  successor  as  perfectly  in  harmony  with  his 
tone  and  spirit  as  they  can,  and  nobody  can  kinder  (hem.  If  their 
beloved  rector  has  gone  to  another  field,  his  influence  will  regulate  the 
succession  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Those  astonishing  calamities 
which  startle  us  so  often,  as  happening  among  you — where  a  united, 
harmonious,  zealous  parish  is  scattered  to  the  winds,  or  blighted  in  a 
day,  by  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  a  new  incumbent  utterly  out  of 
harmony  witli  his  predecessor — arc  shnplt/  imposaible  on  our  American 
plan. 

With  us,  therefore,  the  evil  that  a  priest  may  do  in  a  parish  is  more 
traimentj  and  the  good  that  he  may  do  is  more  surely  permanent,  than 
with  you.  Our  plan — with  all  its  drawbacks — is  better  than  yours  in 
hoik  directions. 

Its  excellence  will  be  equally  apparent  if  wc  try  it  by  another  test. 
What  should  we  put  in  place  of  it  f  The  favourite  plan  here,  with  those 
who  are  dissatisfied,  is  to  give  the  nomination  to  all  vacant  parishes  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  time  being.  Tliis  might  do  very  well 
in  ancient  days,  when  the  bishop  was  the  channel  of  the  direct  apostolic 
tradition.  But  in  our  days,  when  we  are  trying  to  work  a  true  spiritual 
reform  iu  the  Church  from  within,  it  is  a  totally  different  question. 
Tradition,  as  we  all  know,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  episcopate.  The 
instinct  of  bishops  is  almost  invariably  to  hand  down  the  working 
system  of  the  Church  just  as  they  received  it.  As  they  are  mostly 
elderly  men  by  the  time  they  are  consecrated,  their  effort  is  to  per- 
petuate the  tone  of  the  past  generation,  ratlier  than  to  encourage  that 
which  is  advancing  in  the  present.  Every  reform  from  uithiuj  there' 
fore,  must  count  upon  the  bishops  for  its  enetnies  for  at  least  a  whole 
generation  ;  and  it  will  be  a  fortunate  thing  if  the  opposition  does  not 
continue  for  two  or  three  generations.  Aud  this  is  well,  for  otherwise 
changes  would  be  too  easy,  and  all  stability  would  be  destroyed.  If  the 
new  movement  be  of  God,  it  will  not  die  out,  but  will  only  be  deepened 
and  steadied  aud  strengthened  by  opposition.  The  long  struggle  will 
teach  humility  to  the  human  instruments  through  whom  it  is  carried 
to  success.  The  first  generation  will  be  kept  humble  by  opposition, 
denunciation,  defeats,  and  possibly  defections  aud  blunders.  The  second 
generation  will  be  kept  humble  by  knowing  that,  though  they  may  reap 
the  fruit,  they  did  not  sow  the  seed,  or  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.  And  the  final  triumph  will  be  far  more  permanent  than  if  it 
had  been  more  easily  gained.  Look  at  the  episcopate  of  England 
to-day,  with  the  Primate  of  All  England  at  the  head  of  it.  Tlicy  arc 
now  ready  unanimously  to  commend  the  wonderful  Church  revival  that 
began  with  the  Oxford  movement  of  more  than  forty  years  ago.  But 
the  episcopate  of  England  was  equally  unanimous  in  condcmmng  it  forty 
years  ago.     And  even  now,  though  unanimously  approving  it,  they  aro 
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almost  as  unanimous  in  condemning  the  ritualistic  movement  of  to-day, 
which  is  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  other  as  the  butterfly  is  with 
the  caterpillar.  If  the  uominatioa  to  vacant  parishes,  therefore,  be 
given  to  the  bishops,  every  possible  reform  of  the  Church  from  within 
will  be  smothered  in  embryo.  To  urge  other  considerations,  from  the 
danger  of  family  jobs,  for  sons  or  sons-in-law,  or  cousins,  or  partisan 
friends,  or  the  like,  is  needless.  You  all  know  ranch  more  about  those 
things  in  England  than  we  do  here ;  not  that  our  bishops  here  are  any 
better  than  yours  by  nature ;  but  here  a  kind  Providence  gives  them 
no  chance  to  do  any  thing  of  that  sort — thanks  to  our  vestry  system. 

Another  plan  of  providing  for  the  patronage  is  to  give  to  it  a  central 
hoardj  whether  clergy  or  laity  or  both,  or  to  them  jointly  with  the 
bishop.  The  inevitable  working  of  this  plan  is,  to  gire  the  preference 
to  the  mean  average^  and  to  taboo  all  *'  extreme  men"  of  every  school. 
The  tendency  of  this  is,  to  increasing  narrowness,  generation  after 
generation.  Extreme  men  are  of  the  greatest  value,  because  they  keep 
the  arms  of  a  true  comprehensiveness  wide  open.  A  bishop  might 
poisibfi/j  now  and  then,  be  brought  to  regard  extreme  men  with  some 
favour ;  but  a  central  board,  never  !  The  guaranty  of  our  comprehen- 
siveness is,  therefore,  the  freedom  of  vestries  in  making  their  own 
calls,  just  as,  with  you,  it  is  an  incidental  benefit  resulting  from  the 
present  anomalous  condition  of  Church  patronage  among  you.  But 
our  form  of  it  is  the  safer,  and  with  less  danger  of  abuse.  TVe  have  no 
Dean  Stanley.     We  have  no  Stopfoid  Brooke. 

If  the  power  is  to  be  lodged  neither  with  the  bishop  nor  with  a 
central  board,  so  a  combination  of  the  two  would  be  worse  than  either 
alone,  for  it  would  ensure  all  the  faults  of  both,  nnd  give  no  chance  for 
the  good  points  which  might  possibly  be  found  now  and  then  in  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Of  course,  if  a  bishop  be  of  the  right  sort,  one 
who  knows  how  to  win  and  keep  the  confidence  of  his  people,  he  will  be 
consulted  in  many,  if  not  iu  all  cases  of  vacancies  in  his  diocRsc,  and 
his  advice  will  be  practically  equivalent  to  a  nomination.  But  if  a 
bishop  be  of  the  right  sort,  he  will  have  this  influence  anyhow,  and  no 
canon  could  take  it  away  from  him.  If  he  be  not  of  the  right  sort,  no 
canon  ought  to  give  it  to  him,  for  ho  could  never  he  trusted  to  make 
the  right  use  of  it. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  the  idea  that  the  right  of  nomination  to 
vacant  parishes  should  be  bought  and  sold  in  open  market,  or  run  with 
the  possession  of  a  certain  estate,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question. 

Now,  if  the  right  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  bishop,  nor  to  a  central 
board,  nor  to  one  private  individual,  to  whom  can  it  be  entrusted  but  to 
ft  local  board,  the  leading  persons  of  the  congregation  concerned — in 
other  words,  the  vestry  ?  Tliey  are  personally  the  most  deeply  interested. 
They  arc  to  receive  their  spiritual  ministrations  from  the  priest  ap- 
pointed. Tliey  are  to  benefit  by,  or  suffer  from,  his  personal  peculiarities. 
They  are  to  furnish  his  income  by  voluntary  contributions  out  of  their 
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own  pockets.  Thfy  are  more  directly  iDterestedj  therefore,  than 
bishop,  central  board,  and  all  other  parties  put  together.  To  entrust 
the  selection  of  the  priest  to  them,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the 
sftfe»t  and  the  least  liable  to  objection,  of  all  modes  thinkable. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  this  really  involves  the  absurdity  of  the 
taught  choosing  their  own  teacher,  the  sheep  ruling  their  own  shepherd. 
It  docs  no  such  thing.  No  person  is  eligible,  by  any  vestry,  until  he 
has  been  duly  examined  by  the  canonical  authorities  and  solemnly 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  a  bishop,  that  ordination  being,  on  the 
low^est  view,  the  certificate  of  the  episcopal  order,  that  that  priest  is 
canonically  qualified  and  fit  to  take  charge  of  any  cure  of  souls  to  which 
he  may  be  called ;  and  so  long  as  that  priest  is  "  in  good  and  regular 
standing,"  that  position  "  is  a  standing  guarantee  to  the  same  effect." 
"When  any  vestry  calls  any  priest,  then,  they  simply  take  the  bishops  at 
their  word,  that  the  priest  is  a  proper  man  to  be  called.  As  to  all  the 
infinite  variety  of  points  touching  personal  appearance,  voice,  manner, 
character,  tone  of  theology,  grade  of  ritual,  and  what  not — all  of  which 
are  within  the  canonical  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church-^the  parish 
is  a  better  judge  of  what  it  really  wants,  than  anybody  else  ;  and  to 
trust  it  to  make  its  own  selection,  by  its  own  vestry,  is  less  likely  to  be 
seriously  abused,  than  to  trust  the  power  of  selection  to  any  other 
party  or  parties  less  directly  interested  in  making  a  good  choice.  (The 
idea  of  a  popular  election  by  all  the  communicants  of  a  parish,  is  open 
to  objections  of  another  kind,  and  has  no  iriends  on  this  side  of  the 
"water  in  our  Church.) 

But  the  toughest  end  most  important  part  of  the  patronage  problem 
is,  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  consecrated  bishops.  Now,  in 
theory,  the  bishops  arc  the  rightful,  original,  perpetual,  indefeasible 
chief  rulers  of  the  Church — the  one  channel  through  which  aloue  our 
historic  succession  from  the  Apostles  can  be  demonstrated — the  one 
channel  through  which  alone  a  valid  ordination  can  be  obtained  by  any 
priest  or  deacon.  Ecclesia  eat  in  ejAscopo,  If  any  true  representatives 
of  the  Church  can  be  found  anywhere,  they  should — in  theory — be  the 
bishops.  Aud  the  bishops  themselves  arc  never  weary  of  re-asserting 
this,  their  traditional  position,  and  claiming  the  fulness  of  their  tra- 
ditional power.  But  when  there  is  a  conflict  of  true  interests  between 
the  Church  and  the  civil  government,  where — since  the  revolution  of 
1688 — have  your  bishops  always  been  found  ?  Suppose  that  the  relations 
between  England  and  Prance  were  such,  that  all  nominations  for  pro- 
motion in  the  British  army  were  to  be  made  only  by  the  king  or 
emperor  or  president  of  France,  and  a  war  should  break  out  between 
the  two  countries,  how  many  victories  would  be  won  by  the  Brithih 
armies?  In  every  such  contest,  except  only  the  immortal  seven  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  your  bishops  have,  as  a  body,  invariably  sold  you  oui 
to  (he  tnemy.  And  nothing  is  more  natural.  The  priestly  power  which 
they  received  from  the  Church,  they  shared  equally  with  twenty  thousand 
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other  priests.  The  houoiir  of  being  selected  to  be  a  biahopj  they  owe, 
not  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day;  and,  like 
human  beings,  they  are  grateful  to  the  power  that  made  them.  It  is 
not  only  that  they  always  take  Csesar'a  side ;  but  it  is  the  calm  and 
serene  nncousciousness  that  there  ever  cau  be  any  dififarencc  between 
Cicsar's  interests  and  those  of  God,  that  is  amazing  to  the  churchly 
mind.  Look^  for  the  crowning  instance,  at  the  way  in  whioh  the 
juilicia!  and  disciplinary  powers,  inherent  in  the  episcopal  office  from 
the  beginuiug,  and  maintained  more  or  less  clearly  through  all  the  ages 
down  to  the  year  1879,  were  then  coolly,  nay  eagerly,  made  a  present  of 
to  Parliament  and  a  purely  Parliamentary  judge  1  And  now  the  whole 
episcopate  is  howling  with  indignation  and  rage  at  the  faithful  priests 
who  are  willing  to  go  to  jail  in  the  hope  of  recovering,  to  these  treach- 
erous prelates,  that  precious  jewel  of  their  order,  which  they  had  them- 
selves so  shamefully,  nay,  shamelessly,  thrown  away  ! 

No  measure  for  Church  Reform  is  worth  thinking  of  which  does  not 
include — if  indeed  it  does  not  begin  at — the  restoring  to  the  Church 
the  selection  of  her  own  bishops.  And  yet  this  seems  to  be  a  matter 
in  which  the  waters  have  yet  hardly  begun  to  stir.  Years  ago,  when 
the  new  Sees  were  first  spoken  about,  with  an  endowment  to  be  provided 
by  private  individuals  entirely,  it  seemed  as  if  the  time  were  surely  at 
hand  for  a  change.  If  the  Government  funds  had  provided  the  endow- 
ment, it  would  have  been  natural  enough  for  the  Government  to  nominate 
the  new  bishop  as  usual.  Bat  that  Government  stiould  give  not  one 
penny,  but  should  require  au  endowment  to  be  raised  of  from  ^220,000 
to  £80,000 ;  tliat  aU  this  should  be  paid  in  out  of  the  pockets  of  private 
individuals,  and  that  Government  should  then  impudently  pocket  the 
patronage  created  by  private  liberality — in  advance — seemed  to  be  impos- 
sible. And  yet  it  took  place  as  easily  as  if  it  were  "  all  right/'  To  me, 
it  was  simply  amazing. 

But  what  remedy  is  possible  ?  It  clearly  will  not  do  to  restore  au 
absolute  right  of  choice  to  the  cathedral  chapters,  reduced  as  they  are, 
and  appointed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  no  better  representatives 
of  the  Church  than  the  bishops  themselves.  It  will  not  do  to  abolish 
the  conge  d'Mire — the  last  faint  reminiscence  of  the  former  rights  of  the 
Church,  thus  kept  alive  as  a  hope  for  the  future.  It  will  not  do  to  have 
bishops  made  merely  by  letters  patent,  and  thus  abandon  the  Church's 
ancient  right  altogether.  To  attempt  to  alter  the  law  may  at  present 
be  as  unwise  as  it  would  probably  be  unsuccessful.  But  a  sensible  Prime 
Minister,  who  feels  the  delicate  and  difficult  responsibility  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  bishops,  might  easily  find  a  way  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 
When  a  See  was  vacant,  or  a  new  Sec  erected,  he  might  say,  officially, 
that  the  one  name  presented  to  him  before  such  a  day  by  a  majority  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  concerned,  voting  by  orders  and  by 
ballot,  should  be  the  name  inserted  in  the  letter  missive  that  accom- 
panied the  eongi  dUlire,     This  mode  of  settling  his  own  choice  of  the 
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individunl  would  be  so  popular  in  the  Churcli  at  large,  tbat  no  successor 
w<iul(l  (liuv  to  depart  from  t!ie  precedent  thus  set.  And  the  old  forms, 
witli  u  new  soul  in  them,  might  go  on  until  the  reorganization  of  ihe 
(■hnnih  (»ould  make  tlie  process  a  little  more  direct. 

Hul  I  like  care  not  to  be  deluded  by  any  proposal  that  the  Church 
•hnll  krnd  in  /«•»  or  thi^ee  names,  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  »hall 
Mklort  ONf .  Su  long  as  the  selection  of  a  nazne  is  to  be  left  to  him  in 
iiUff  meaiturr  or  dc<jr<'ry  ho  is  sure  to  choose  the  one  that  the  State  can 
rt^ly  on,  rather  thiiu  the  Church  ;  and  the  Church  will  continue  to  be 
Ohentml  in  the  result.  lict  there  then  be  une  name ;  and  as  the  Church 
ImM  douo  itti  the  choo^int/,  she  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  secure  fidelity 
iu  tho  1HH3  chowu.  Remember  how  the  Pope  manages  to  amuse  his 
|irh)als  with  allowiug  them  to  send  him  three  names  for  a  vacant  epis- 
|io[ti(to,  niul  then  he  chooses  owe  of  them — or  someone  else  whom  he 
llki^  W\Wr.  The  actual  determining  as  to  the  particular  individual, 
ViMurvi  thti  tHHtf  ttUtyiance* 

TiiU  uokii^K  for  a  nominee  on  the  part  of  clergy  and  \aiij  prcst/pposes 
|0Mii»  oiKiuuKutiun  of  the  laity  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Church,  Thift 
i|i  Ihu  ht«t  way  for  it  to  originate,  rather  than  to  wait  for  on  Act  of 
l*nrliannMJt  to  constitute  the  lay  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
Irnluitd.  If  the  Church  begins  it,  she  can  easily  insist,  from  the  first, 
thai  nor»e  khall  be  eligible  except  regular  communicants.  In  this  point 
Wo  iimdc  one  of  our  many  blunders,  not  corrected  yet,  in  all  onr 
jnicjiMihnu  Conventions,  but  amended  years  ago  in  regard  to  our  General 
Convention,  which  alone  deals  with  doctrine.  When  the  body  of  laity 
U  thus  eonstituted  by  the  Church,  and  iu  working  order,  no  act  of  div 
efituhli&hment  would  venture  to  set  it  aside  or  constitute  another  and  a 
Ifliifcrcut  lay  body. 

The  jjroposal  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  for  the  establishment 
of  a  "  Provincial  Houhc  of  Laymen"  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goc5,  but 
it  would  not  be  found  as  effective,  if  meeting  and  debating  separately  from 
the  clergy,  and  only  on  certain  points.  Co-ordinate  powers  and  position, 
meeting  and  debating  in  one  body,  but  with  the  vote  by  orders  as  the 
protection  to  each  order,  is  the  true  thing  to  aim  for.  Tlic  provincial 
idea,  also,  does  not  go  far  enough.  One  great  cause  of  the  deadlock 
of  Church  machinery  in  England  is  the  existence  of  only  two  provinces, 
one  of  which  is  so  numerous  that  it  is  constantly  tempted  to  feci  as  if 
It  were  the  whole;  while  the  other  is  so  small,  that  it  is  tempted  to 
pursue  an  obstructive  course,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  its 
being  overslaughed*  altogether.  If  the  Welsh  dioceses  were  reconstituted 
into  a  province,  with  an  Archbishop  of  St.  Davids  at  their  head,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  hinder  the  revival  of  Church  growth,  now  so  hap])ily 
begun  within  that  Principality.  iVnd  if  two  or  three  other  provinces  were 

•  "  Ovtr$lttvifk^  V.  t.— To  hinder  or  rtop,  as  by  ui  orvnUngb  or  unexpected  itnpcdS- 
iiti  1 M  to  ovCTiUingh  »  bill  in  a  logwlAtive  body— thU  im,  to  kiiia«r  or  ■top  ita  pAM*£«  by 

Uio  opinmiUon."— '■  WoUt^T*  Digtiouaiy." 
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erected  within  tlie  present  overgrown  province  of  Canterbury,  there 
would  then  be  less  obstruction  from  mutual  jealousies,  and  every  one 
would  then  feel  the  necessity  of  having  one  national  synod  ia  which 
the  entire  English  Churoh  should  act  as  a  unit — bishops,  clergy  and 
laity.  To  this  aloue  should  the  delicate  work  oileyklation  be  eutrusted. 
On  our  American  plan,  where  each  petty  Diocesan  Convention  makes 
its  own  "  constitutions"  and  body  of  "  canons"  (subject,  of  course,  to 
those  of  the  General  Convention),  the  work  of  so-called  "  legislation'*  is 
run  into  the  ground. 

There  is  one  most  important  point  to  be  touched  on,  which  I  have 
never  so  much  as  seen  any  allusion  to,  in  all  your  discussions  on  the 
subject.  There  has  been  plenty  said,  indeed,  about  the  danger  of  an 
imperiwn  in  imperio.  Some  years  ago  I  read  the  report  of  a  speech  by 
a  leading  Nonconformist,  who  declared  himself  entirely  opposed  to  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  acknowledged  that  it 
would  bo  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  spiritual  life  and  vigour  of  the 
Church  to  be  set  free  from  the  State  :  "  But,^'  he  asked,  "  what  in  that 
case  would  become  of  the  liberties  of  the  State?"  The  Church  would 
embrace  more  than  a  majority  of  the  people  in  one  organization ;  and 
rehgious  zeal  being  a  stronger  motive  generally  than  any  ordinary 
political  object,  v.o  Parliament  of  England  would  ever  be  able  to  resist 
the  Church.  "To  preserve  the  independence  of  the  S/a/<',"  he  said,  "he 
must  continue  to  oppose  the  idea  of  restoring  freedom  to  the  Church.'" 
I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  to  answer  the  objection.  Yet  there  is 
au  answer. 

The  history  of  the  Church  shows  a  general,  and  seemingly  irresistible 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  purely  clerical  synods,  to  get  into  conflicts  with 
the  civil  power  for  supremacy.  During  the  whole  mediaeval  period 
(and  the  Papacy  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  that,  in  its  worst  features) 
the  feudal  system  culminated  instinctively  in  one  visible  head.  If  two 
men  will  ride  on  one  horae,  one  must  ride  behind.  EutU  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  were  determined  to  ride  first;  and  neither  was  willing  to 
ride  behind  the  other.  The  modern  theory  is  truer  and  better  in  every 
'iray.  It  is  to  separate  the  spheres,  so  that  each  shall  be  supreme  in  his 
own  sphere  ;  and  that  there  should  be  wise  and  careful  and  kindly  co- 
operation where  the  spheres  overlap.  The  development  of  modern  civi- 
lization shows,  more  and  more,  that  if  there  is  to  be  one  master,  it  will 
not  be  the  Pope,  much  leas  any  other  cleric.  His  ancient  domineering 
over  kings  and  kaisers  has  so  far  changed, that  there  is  not  nowan  emperor, 
king,  or  president  anywhere  in  the  whole  world  to  lift  a  musket  for  him, 
or  to  care  for  all  the  anathemas  or  interdicts  he  may  be  foolish  enough 
to  utter.  No  purely  clerical  legislative  body  will  now  be  tolerated  any- 
where in  the  civilized  world. 

Now  the  true  operation  of  the  laity,  when  admitted  into  fully  co-or- 
dinate position  in  all  Church  synods  with  the  clcrgj',  will  be  to  destroy 
cU  probability  of  dangerous  collisions  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
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And  the  reason  will  be  clear,  on  a  little  reflection.    In  all  free  countn'tt  ^| 
Government  necessarily  assumes  the  form  of  government  by  party.    In  ^M 
every  National  Church,  the  lay  members,  as  well  as  the  clerical,  will  be  ^| 
attached  more  or  less  to  both  political  parties.      But  in  the  case  of  the  ^| 
clergy,  the  religious  interests  are  so  entirely  predominant,  that  it  would  ^| 
not  be  difficult,  on  grounds  of  conscience  (or  what  seems  to  be  such  in  ^B 
times  of  excitement),  to  produce  a  corporate  resistance  to  some  Ic^timatc    ^| 
exertion  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  State.     The  case  as  to  the  laity,   H 
however,  is  very  different.      In  a  body   of  such   vast  importance  as  tlie    ^ 
National  Synod  of  England,  it  would   only  be  natural  and   proper,  uwi       | 
indeed  inevitable,  that  Churchmen  of  great  national  eminence  should, 
from  both  parties  in  national   politics,  be   sent  as  lay  deputies   to  tbe 
Synod.     Mi*.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Blachford  might  be  sent  as  depatie^ 
on  the  one  side,  and  Earl  Bcauchamp  and  Lord  Cranbrook  on  the  othc*"- 
Now  the   life-calling  of  the  laymen,  in  cases  like   these,  is  practice* 
poliiica.     They  are  professional   experts  in   this  direction,  just  as  th.^ 
clergy  arc  professioual  expiirts  iu  the  direction   of  doctrine,  discipliu^^ 
worship,  and   Catholic  tradition  generally.      In   case  any  measure  wer^^ 
proposed    that  would  have  an  undue  political  bearing,  if  it  were   on^ 
that  the  Conservatives  could  make  something  of,  some  Liberal  laymen 
would  be  found  to  object  instantly;  and  if  it  be  one  that  would  help 
the  Liberals,  some  Conservative  laymen  would  be  equally  on  the  watch. 
When  the  laymeu  were  all  united,  it  would  be  clear  that  the  Govermucnt 
ought  to,  and  would,  respect  the  conscientious  convictions  of  so  large  a 
body  of  tbe  people,  of  Loth  parties.    The  operation  of  this  has  often  been 
most  beneficially  manifested  in  our  General  Conventions,  where  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uuited  States,  Senators  of  the  United  Statesj 
Governors  of  States,  Members  of  Congress,  or  those  who  have  once  filled 
such  ofiices,  often  come  as  simple  lay-deputies  from  the  dioceses  in  which 
they  reside,  and  give  to  the  Church  the  benefit  of  their  experience  of  a 
lifetime.     The   wholesome  effect  of  it  always  is  to  teach  prudence  and 
propriety,  and  to  keep  the  Church  from  meddling,  though  with  the  best 
of  motives,  iu  that  which  is  really  none  of  her  busiucas.     Thus,  with  the 
laity  in  their  proper  co-ordinate  position,  the  anticipated  difficulties  of  an 
imperium  in  imperio  would  never  occur.     The  laity  would  be  a  perpetual 
JIuj:,  by  which  the   constitutional  antagonisms   of  the   clergy  and  the 
State  would  be  reduced,  melted,  moderated,  compromised,  or  entirely 
removed.      The  importance  of  this  considei'adon   cannot  be  exaggerated. 
The  large  proportion  of  laymen    with    national  reputations  that  would 
be  brought  together  iu  any  meeting  of  a  synod  representing  the  entira^^ 
Church  of  England,  would  at  once  command  the  perfect  confidence  of  allfl 
Englishmen,  that   no  such  body    would   ever  run  amuck   against  the 
legitimate  powers  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Such  a  position,  given  to  such  laymen,  would  likewise  render  disen*fl 
dowmcnt — except  perhaps   a  few  cheeseparings  of  sinecures  and  sach. 
like — morally  impossible.     Neither  party  would  venture  to  advocate  ity. 
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for  fear  of  bringing  down  upon  tlicm  a  greater  loss  of  political  power 
than  they  could  possibly  make  up  by  gains  in  auy  other  quarter  through 
a  policy  of  spoliation.  With  the  laity  in  Synod,  the  whole  nation  could 
easily  he  made  to  see  that  disendowmeut  meant  really  that  one  part  of 
the  laity  should  rob  another  part  of  the  laity  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
And  when  that  was  seen,  it  would  not  be  doue,  it  could  not  be  done. 

And  now  for  a  few  general  cousideratious  in  closing. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Coustautine,  wherever  there  has  been  no  form 
of  Church  organization  to  secure  to  the  Church  laity  their  proper 
inflneuce,  the  lay  power,  organized  as  the  civil  government,  has  domi- 
neered over  the  Church  from  the  outside,  and  every  now  and  then 
plundered  her  by  wholesale,  besides  insisting  on  the  right  to  control  the 
promotion  to  all  her  chief  offices.  The  natural  leaders  and  constitu- 
tional rulers  of  the  Churchj  in  all  these  ages,  have  been  under  first 
mortgage  to  her  most  formidable  enemy.  The  struggle  to  retain  some' 
thing,  has  led  the  Church  to  submit  to  the  Papacy  on  the  Continent ; 
and  the  degradation  of  religion  on  all  sides,  has  led  to  Continental 
infidelity  and  communism. 

In  England,  after  the  papal  difficulty  had  been  gotten  rid  of,  the 
other  was  intensitied,  until  the  results — though  not  so  deep-seated,  acrid, 
and  inveterate,  as  on  the  Continent — are  nevertheless  so  vast  as  to 
fltagger  the  power  of  apprehension.  If  she  had  vierely  rttained  the 
ground  she  held  at  the  opening  of  the  Reformation,  with  its  natural 
increase,  making  no  fresh  conquests,  only  think  what  tlie  British 
Church  would  now  be !  But  the  terrible  loss  of  spiritual  flexibility  and 
power  involved  in  her  ""established"  relations  with  the  State,  has  cost 
her  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland,  four-fifths  of  Ireland,  nearly  the 
entire  mass  of  the  great  Protestant  sects  that  dominate  this  countrj', 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  home  population  in  England  besides  !  What 
further  proof  of  the  "  great  advantages  of  our  establ'vshment"  do  sensible 
men  require  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  little  Church  of  Scotland,  almost  exter- 
miuated  by  her  connexion  with  the  State,  is  reviving  to  a  wonderful 
degree,  a  majority  of  her  Sees  having  either  built  or  begun  cathedrals 
within  the  present  generation. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  {Jit  experimenium  in  corpora  vili),  brought  to 
an  almost  intolerable  degree  of  degradation  by  her  State  connexion, 
has  been  mending  ever  since  it  ceased.  Remember  the  bear-garden  at 
the  beginning  of  her  synodical  sessions,  with  Lord  James  Butler  as 
high-cockalorum  of  the  Protestants  on  the  rampage,  and  the  terrible 
threatcuings  of  what  "the  laity"  were  going  to  do  with  the  "  remnants 
of  Popery^'  in  the  Prayer-book  I  But  being  compelled  to  meet  the  clergy 
face  to  face,  in  equal  discussion,  year  after  year  (though  the  clergy 
were  nothing  to  boast  of  as  a  whole),  the  Irish  laity  have  been 
leamijig,  year  by  year,  what  nobody  could  make  them  learn  before. 
And    slowly,    but   steadily,    the   tone  of   the    whole    body    has    been 
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rising,  until,  when  the  "  revision "  was  completed,  those  Trere  Imt  L 
satisfied  'n'ith  the  result,  vrhu  themselves  had  set  the  ball  ia  motloa.  I 
And  if  the  bishops  aud  clergy  had  only  been  a  little  more  firm  iu  the  I 
use  of  their  vote  by  orderSj  the  result  might  have  been  somewhat  better  I 
still.  But  if  the  experiment  has  worked  well,  even  in  Ireland,  it  can  fl 
not  possibly  ivork  otherwise  than  well  in  any  other  part  of  the  Church.    ■ 

In  this  country,  notwithstanding  our  long  eolonial  asphyxiation,  when  H 
the  Church  was  deliberately  smothered  by  the  State  for  State  purpoMi;  ^ 
notwithstanding   the  fact   that   she  was  well-nigh  extinct  at  the  clow     I 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,loaded  with  political  as  well  as  religious  obloqnV;     I 
and  that  it  was  a  whole  generation  before  even  the  gift  of  the   cpisco-      I 
pate  brought  back  to  her  the  signs  of  returning  life  ;  notwithstanding     I 
the   fact   that   wc   have    faithfully   copied  as   many   of   your    blunders     I 
as    we    could,    besides    making   others  of  our  owu ;    notwithstaudicg     I 
our    "  hideous    vestiy   system/'    our  non-communicant  membership  of     I 
vestries  and  conventions,  and  faulty  tenure  of  Church  property ;  not*     I 
withstanding  our  imperfect   judicial    system  ;   our   failure^  thus  far,  to      I 
establish  provinces,  our  feebleness    of  plan  in  having  the  senior  bishop     I 
by  consecration   as  the  presiding  bishop  of  our  national   Church,  lad     ' 
other  drawbacks  too  numerous  to  mention — we  have,  nevertheless,  duriflg 
nearly  a  century  since  our  full  organization;  been  gaining  steadily  on  o^^r 
growth  of  population,  even  although  that  growth  is  the  most  rapid  tb*^ 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  although  it  is  so  largely  made  up  of  forei^^ 
elements  which  are,  for  a  generation  or  two,  almost  wholly  beyond  o**f 
reach.      Nay,  more   than  this,  our   influence  has  perceptibly  modifi^~ 
every  other  leading  variety  of  religion  in  this  country,  so  that  the  gener^*^ 
movement^  which  is  more  or  leas  pereeptiblei  is  steadily  aud  predom^  ^\ 
nantly  a  movement  towards  us.       We  are  the  evident  centre  of  gravit^^i 
of  all  the  varieties  of  Christianity  now  known  in  the  land. 

Your  own  colonial  Chnrches  all  tell  the  same  story,  each  in  its  owia> 
proportion  and  degree.     Not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  give  the  laity  an 
organic  i)laee  and  co-ordinate  position.      Not   one  of  them  has  lost  in 
strength,  zeal,  power,  or  tone  of  Churchraanship.     All  have  gained. 

And  let  me  appeal  specially  to  the  experience  of  advanced  men  at 
home.  What  would  the  whole  movement  of  the  great  Catholic  Kevival 
have  been  without  the  laity  ?  Where  would  have  been  the  enormous 
gifts  for  churches,  church  schools,  and  all  manner  of  good  works,  that 
have  made  the  Anglican  Church  during  the  past  forty  years  the  marvel 
of  Christendom,  without  the  laity  ?  Where  would  have  been  your  two 
"  fighting*^  societies — the  English  Church  Union  and  the  Church  of 
England  Working  Men's  Association — without  the  laity?  They  have 
proved  themselves,  in  tven^  way,  fit  to  be  trusted.      Then  trust  them. 

And  how  can  you  hesitate  ?  Your  secular  lay  power  now  monopo- 
lizes— practically  in  entire  indcpendeuee  of  the  bishops  aud  clergy — 
the  absolute  control  of  Church  legislation.  Church  diseiplinej  and  the 
appointment  to  high  office  in  the  Church  \  aud  even  impudently  claims 
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the  power  of  legislation  on  doctrine  without  consulting  the  Convocation ; 
besides  constantly  threatening  you  with  that  wholesale  confiscation  of 
which  they  have  given  you  more  than  one  specimen  in  former  days. 
Your  alternative  is  to  grant  to  the  Church  laity,  organized  as  such,  an 
vndivided  third  part  of  that  power  which  is  now  tyrannically  usurped  in 
its  entirety  by  the  secular  lay  power — an  undivided  third  part,  to  be 
exercised  at  every  point,  under  the  supervising  influence,  and  modified 
by  the  indispensable  co-operation  of,  the  two  orders  of  bishops  and 
clergy  :  and  yet  you  hesitate  ! 

Anyhow,  whether  you  advocate  it  or  not,  the  change  is  coming.  It 
will  aoou  be  on  you,  whether  or  no.  Resistance  is  useless.  By  resist- 
ance you  may  force  it  into  some  very  undesirable  position.  By  boldly 
and  fearlessly  going  for  it,  you  can  ensure  its  being  realized  in  its  best 
shape,  and  reap  the  earlier  benefit  from  its  triumph.  It  should  be  the 
first  point,  the  chief  point,  in  your  "  plan  of  campaign,"  instead  of  being 
omitted  altogether,  or  left  to  drift  along  at  the  mercy  of  a  "  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms."  In  short,  with  the  laity  properly  organized  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  Church,  and  that  position  subsequently  recog- 
nized, directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  State,  the  benefits  of  disestablish- 
ment would  be  substantially  gained  already,  and  disendowraent  would  be 
made  well-nigh  impossible. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  I  submit  these  thoughts  to  the 
brave  brethren  who  are  dearest  to  me  in  England.  The  venture  would 
not  be  made  but  for  the  reflection  that  one  who  lives  close  under  the 
base  of  a  lofty  mountain  seldom  sees  its  shape,  because  the  nearer, 
though  lower,  foot-hills  shut  out  the  sight.  Only  one  who  news  it  from 
a  certain  distance,  can  truly  delineate  its  outline  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 
If  this  thought  will  not  plead  my  excuse,  I  would  then  urge,  that  I  have 
resisted  for  many  years  the  desire  to  write  on  this  subject,  and  only  at 
last  have  reluctantly  executed  my  task.  If  even  this  will  not  bring  me 
pardon  for  taking  the  liberty  to  write  as  I  have  done,  I  shall  be  content 
to  accept  the  rebukes  of  ray  English  brethren  in  loving  silence,  and 
trouble  them  with  no  further  intrusion  hereafter. 


WUiUAitSPOHT,   PZNSSTLVASU, 

January  20,  1881, 


John  Henry  Hopkins. 


WHAT  THE  THREE   F's  DID  FOR  TUSCANY, 


THE  natural  diarius  of  alliteration  have  coudcused  the  demands  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Irish  people  into  a  formula  very  convenient 
to  the  memory  ;  and  the  cry  for  the  Three  F's  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
long-reeognizcd,  but  unremedied  grievances  of  Ireland,  They  have 
met  naturally  with  many  bad  names  j  and  the  expression  Confiscation 
has  been  freely  applied  to  thcmj  the  last  death-cry  of  ever>'  expiring 
abuse.  It  is  therefore  worth  remembering  that  they  found  a  place  in 
one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  tenure  among  a  people  whose  laws  to 
this  day  form  the  actual  basis  or  model  of  tlie  laws  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  in  the  world. 

This  form  of  tenure  was  called  EmphytevMs,  into  the  archaeology  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  cuter :  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  recognized 
by  the  laws  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  was  the  form  of  tenure  that  lx3und  the 
State  itself  and  most  Roman  corporations  to  their  tenants.  Its  principal 
conditions  involved  the  Three  Ps.  The  eviphyieuta  or  tenant  received  a 
perpetual  grant  of  land  at  a  low  fixed  rent  per  annum.  This  rent  could 
not  be  raised  for  any  improvements  he  might  make  on  the  land,  such  im- 
provements being  the  object  as  they  were  also  the  condition  of  his  tenure. 
He  had  too  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  interest  by  any  act  in  his 
lifetime  or  by  his  will,  subject  to  the  payment  to  the  grantors  of  a 
small  fine  in  case  of  alienation.  He  had  to  pay  all  the  taxes  and  charges 
to  which  the  land  was  subject;  and  his  fixity  of  tenure  was  so  far 
limited^  that  the  land  reverted  to  its  direct  owners  if  the  rent  or  taxes 
remained  unpaid  for  the  definite  period  of  two  or  three  years.*  Still,  this 
form  of  tenure  granted  the  only  fixity  of  tenure  that  could  in  justice  be 
expected,  and  it  was  essentially  based  on  the  right  of  free  sale  and  the 

*  Poggj  :  "Ceniii  Storicidclle  legge  iuU'  Agriooltura/*  i.  ITC  Maine  Anciait  t*w,  300. 
Tbe  moit  IcArned  work  ou  tbo  ffubject  ii  thftt  of  Pepin  Ic  HAllenr,  (labUBhed  iu  Panii.  18U. 
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payment  of  a  fair,  that  is,  a  lovr  rent.  Thus  the  Three  F's  are  of  very 
respectable  liueage  and  autiquity;  and  instead  of  being  new  cucmies 
prove  themselves  really  to  be  very  old  friends. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  Italy  was  indebted  for 
cultivation  in  ancient  times  to  this  form  of  lease ;  bat  it  seems  to  have 
always  survived  iu  Italy,  and  its  extension  over  a  great  part  of  Tuscany 
was  the  means  by  which  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.  raised  that  country 
from  a  state  of  depression  very  similar  to  that  which  the  want  of  some  such 
tenure  has  made  chronic  in  Ireland.  But  Leopold  looked  farther  for 
Tuscan  prosperity  than  to  the  multiplication  of  tenants  enjoying  the  Three 
F's ;  and  the  gi'cat  improvement  he  effected  in  the  old  emphyteusis  was 
the  facilities  he  afforded  to  the  lessees  to  acquire  their  holdings  by 
purchase,  and  thus  to  pass  into  real  peasant  proprietors. 

The  importance  of  Leopold's  agrarian  legislation  has  been  some- 
what effaced  from  memory  partly  by  the  more  striking  changes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  partly  by  the  great  reforms  he  effected  in  other 
departments  of  political  life.  It  was  partly  due  to  Leopold  and  to 
his  enlightened  Ministers,  Neri,  Gianni,  Tavanti,  as  it  was  due  to  his 
brother  Joseph  IT.  in  Austria,  that  Tuscany  and  Austria  escaped,  by 
timely  reforms,  the  horrors  that  marked  the  Revolution  in  France, 
That  he  should  have  put  an  end  to  the  Inquisition,  to  torture^  and  to 
capital  punishment ;  deprived  the  clergy  of  their  immunity  from  taxa- 
tion ;  forced  them  and  powerful  lay  corporations  to  part  with  the  lauds 
they  held  in  mortmain;  suppressed  brotherhoods  and  religious  orders; 
established  perfect  freedom  of  trade ;  taken  off  all  restrictions  from 
industry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  entails,  without  coming  to 
any  actual  schism  with  the  Church  or  encountering  any  effective  oppo- 
sition from  the  aristocracy,  mark  his  reigu  in  Tuscany  of  twenty-five 
years  (1765-90)  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history,  whether 
ancient  or  modem.  It  is,  however,  only  his  land  laws  that  it  is  proposed 
here  to  consider,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to  deal  with  much  the  same 
difficulties  that  have  occurred  iu  Ireland,  and  aimed  at  meeting  those 
difficulties  by  the  very  same  remedies  and  principles  that  have  been 
constantly,  and  arc  now  loudly,  demanded  for  that  country. 

The  distress,  amounting  to  famine,  that  preceded. and  attended  his 
buccession  to  the  Grand  Duchy,  was  the  primary  motive  of  his  agrarian 
measures ;  for  he  recognized  in  a  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  the 
only  possible  condition  of  real  national  prosperity.  In  spite  of  opposition, 
therefore,  he  proceeded  step  by  step,  till  in  1775  he  estabh'shed  absolute 
freedom  of  trade  iu  corn.  Such  freedom  was  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. He  instituted  full  liberty  of  trade  in  all  the  primary  products 
of  the  soilj  by  abolishing  all  douanes  that  impeded  their  internal  circu- 
lation, and  by  freeing  the  cultivators  from  most  of  the  taxes  and  charges 
that  weighed  upon  them. 

It  was,  however,  to  the  reform  of  the  laws  affecting  the  land  itself 
that   Leopold  looked  mainly  for   the   revival  of  agriculturej   and  the 
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leading  principle  of  his  agrarian  legislation  was  the  promotion  as  much 
possible  of  what  we  now  call  Free  Trade  in  Land,  or  in  other  words  the 
removal  of  all  customary  or  legal  restrictions  that  impeded  its  circulation 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  That  the  evils  which  the  freedom  of  entailing 
and  settling  have  produced  in  Ireland,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  atlverse 
criticism  of  all  the  best  economists  of  our  time,  are  still  perpetuated,  had 
bccu  produced  in  Tuscany  to  as  great  a  degree,  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  account  Leopold  had  published  of  his  govem- 
meut  in  Tuscany  on  his  departure  to  Vienna  as  Emperor  of  Austria  : — 
"  The  too  frequent  and  extravagant  entails  and  other  settlements  In 
favour  of  mortmain  had  rendered  inalienable  a  large  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  were  going  on  from  day  to  day, 
so  that  the  amount  of  land  thus  made  inalienable  would  have  cnor* 
mously  increased  had  it  been  longer  delayed  to  oppose  a  strong  check  to 
both,  in  order  not  only  to  avoid  an  increase  in  the  number  of  estates^ 
chained  up,  but  to  obtain  also  their  utmost  possible  diminution.''* 

This  utmost  possible  diminution  of  estates,  and   favouring  of  small 
ones,  was    also   a  prominent  principle    of  Lcopold*s    reforms.     It  is 
rcmarkablo  that  Leopold  and  his  councillors  should  have  made  this  a 
primary  object,  without  any  apparent  distrust  of  its   consequences  or 
any   apparent  consciousness   of   the   claims  of  a  rival   system.     The 
superiority  of  small  estates  to  large  ones  they  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion or   argument,   as  an  indubitable    political  axiom.     The   dispute 
concerning  the  two  systems  of  land   tenure  was  of  later   origin.      In 
Ireland,  the  contrary  system  has  been  as  unhesitatingly  pursued  since 
the  close  of  the  great  war,  and  is  still  defended  as  the  only  possible 
salvation  for  Irish  agriculture.     Yet  it   deserves  notice   that  even  for 
Ireland  the  small  farm  system  has  not  been  without  able  defenders,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  greatest   possible  productiveness.     Mn 
Binns  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioners  on  the  Irish 
Poor  Inquiry  of  1836,  and  his  evidence  on  this  subject  is  most  positive. 
It  was,  he  says,  "  agreed  on  all   hands  in  every  barony  that  ten  small 
farmers,  on  ten  acres  each,  produce  more  food  than  one  farmer  occupying 
100  acres."  It  was  the  statement  of  experienced  men  in  all  the  baronies 
examined,  that  more  produce  was  raised  on  small  farms  than  on  large 
ones,  and  more  rent  was  paid  for  them.     "  It  was  the  opinion   of  the 
most  intelligent  agriculturists  and  of  all  classes  best  able  to  judge,  in 
the  course  of  our  examinations,  that  more  produce  is   raised   per   acre 
and  more  rent  paid  on  small  farms  than  on  large  ones,  and  that  when 
properly  conducted  they  will  actuary  enable  a  man  not  only  to  keep 
his  family  but  to  save  a  little  money.^t    So  that  possibly,  even  as  con- 
cerns peasant  farmers  in  Ireland,  the  political  economists  who  taught 
Irish  landowners  to  expect  everything  from  consolidation    and  emigra- 
tion have  been  less  right  than  confident  in  their  opinion. 

•  "11  covorno  delJa  Toacaaa."  p.  34.    Florenw,  1791, 
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Such  being  the  principles  of  Leopold's  agrarian  reforms,  it  remains 
to  see  to  wliat  extent  they  were  applied.  The  land  of  Tuscany  at 
his  accession  consistecl  of  three  distinct  kinds  of  tenures.  There  were 
the  great  feudal  estates  descended  from  mediaeval  times  ;  there  were 
lands  belonging  to  private  individuals  and  let  by  them  to  tenants  by 
free  contract ;  and  there  were  the  Crown  lands,  and  lands  held  in  mort- 
main by  ecclesiastical  and  lay  corporations. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  with  the  two  former  kinds  of  tenure 
Leopold  did  not  interfere.  He  did  nothing  to  make  the  fiefs  of  the 
great  proprietors  alienable.  Anti-feudal  as  his  laws  were,  and  firmly 
as  he  carried  out  his  intention  of  restoring  the  lands  to  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary or  to  a  fixed  tenantry,  lie  did  nothing  to  destroy  the  great 
feudal  estates  existent  in  Tuscany,  nor  to  free  the  vassals  on  them  from 
the  tributes  and  services  they  owed  their  feudal  lords.  All  he  did  was 
to  free  them  from  the  more  vexatious  taxes  that  they  owed  the  State, 
and  to  allow  them  to  cite  their  lords  in  civil  suits  before  the  royal 
tribunals.  This  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Duke  would  probably 
have  been  remedied  had  his  reign  lasted  longer  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
Tuscany  became  a  part  of  the  French  Empire  that  the  feudal  estates 
were  brought  promptly  to  an  end.  It  appears  that  under  them  the 
Tuscans  often  behaved  like  their  co-religionists  in  Ireland,  lu  1779  we 
read,  for  instance^  of  the  vassals  of  the  Count  of  Vernio  rising  against 
the  oppression  of  his  agents.  Murmurings,  strife,  blows,  and  murders 
took  places  and  the  good  nature  of  the  rural  inhabitants  was  turned 
into  desperation  and  fury.* 

Neither  did  Leopold  interfere  with  the  condition  of  tenants  who  held 
their  lands  under  contract  from  private  individuals.  Such  lands  were 
not  rendered  alienable  by  any  interference  with  the  original  contract.f 
Events  proved  that  this  non-intervention  was  another  omisaion  ou  the 
part  of  the  Grand  Duke,  which  produced  the  same  evils  that  tlie  same 
form  of  tenure  has  produced  in  Ireland,  These  tenants  (called  affHtuari) 
exactly  corresponded  to  our  class  of  tenant-farmers,  though  they  held 
their  farms  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  and  were  not,  as  commonly  in 
Ireland,  tenants-at-will,  at  the  mercy  all  their  lives  of  a  notice 
to  quit.  The  approach  of  the  end  of  the  lease,  however,  was  apt 
to  be  the  signal  of  a  contest  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  the 
one  anxious  to  raise  the  rent  and  the  other  to  get  it  lowered.  On  that 
account  the  tenant  was  wout  either  to  neglect  the  land  or  to  exhaust  it, 
and  often  to  affect  a  greater  poverty  than  really  weighed  upon  him. 
In  another  respect  also  this  form  of  tenure  had  a  bad  result,  for  it 
produced,  as  elsewhere,  a  class  of  day-labourers  (pigionali),  who  (to  use 
Sismondi's  wonls,  which  strikingly  recall  the  condition  of  the  same 
class  in  Ireland)  served  the  farmer  whilst  there  was  plenty  of  work,  and 

•  Zohi :   "  Storia  delU  Tosoana,"  ii.  4C6: — "  Aocaddero  BiiBaurri,  risso,  ferimenti  e  morti. 
LtboDOmia  dd  niflticani  nbitatori  n'era  convprtita  in  diaperaziono  e  furore." 
t  Toggi :  "  Ceani  Storici  auU  'AgricoUnra,'  ii.  2&S. 
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Lived  tlie  rest  of  tbe  year  on  what  they  could  steals  often  forcing  the 
fiirmer  to  defend  with  his  gan  his  orops^  his  fraits,  and  his  mulberry 
leaves.* 

It  was,  therefore,  only  to  the  lands  held  by  the  Crown,  or  by  eccle- 
siastical or  lay  corporations  in  mortmaia^  that  Leopold  applied  the 
jiriiiciples  of  his  agricultural  philosophy.  The  great  miiss  of  lands  90\ 
held  proved  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  productiveness  and  improvement. 
Not  only  could  they  not  be  alienated,  but  the  tenants  who  cultivated 
them  hml  no  interest  in  their  improvement.  Already,  in  1751,  had, 
Leopold's  father  placed  his  prohibition  on  the  future  amortizement  of 
liiud  by  corporations  without  royal  consent ;  but  the  mass  of  territory 
wliich  had  como  into  that  condition  before  that  date  was  so  vast,  that 
the  measure  operated  too  slowly  to  be  effective.  Much  of  the  land 
therefore  remained  in  the  hands  of  owners  who  were  without  the 
inotivos,  and  MOtnotimes  without  the  means,  of  improving  it ;  and  this, 
miys  Sinuor  Zobi,  the  historian  of  Tuscany,  "  could  not  be  tolerated  by 
A  wise  ami  Nivgaoious  legislator,  who  was  convinced  that  at  the  head  of 
the  duties  of  sovereignty  stood  the  duty  of  furthering  the  general 
welfare  of  the  pooplt?,  however  much  it  might  cost  to  particular  corpora- 
tions or  to  private  individuals.'^f 

In  I7no,  thoroforo,  Leopold  made  farther  inroads  on  the  powers  of 
dUpititing  of  lands  in  mortmain.  Ecclesiastical  and  lay  corporations 
Wero  (leolarc<l  iiirupablo  of  aociuiriug  lands  unless  they  had  special  royal 
etetnptiou.  Kcrclcsiiislios  were  rendered  incapable  of  acting  as  trustees 
or  exiunitors  of  pri)piirty  without  royal  consent;  and  the  power  of  tea- 
taton  to  lUifeat  the  wants  of  their  relations  by  leaving  their  property  to 
pious  works  was  vrry  much  restricted.  By  these  and  similar  regulations 
the  (dudeuey  of  pro|>erty  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  or  cor- 
porniiona  was  cheeked ;  but  the  important  part  of  Leopold's  legislation 
with  regard  to  mortmain  property,  was  his  making  it  compulsory  on  the 
owners  to  alienate  it,  either  by  sale  or  by  an  emphyteutic  lease,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  circnlation  as  an  object  of  commerce,  and  con- 
sequently into  better  caltivation.  Thus  the  lands  of  the  Jesuits  whom 
CMemcnt  XIV.  suppressed  in  1773,  the  lands  of  convents  and  brother- 
hoods that  were  abolished,  the  lands  of  the  equestrian  order  of  San 
Stcfauo,  the  lands  of  several  colleges,  and  the  royal  lands  and  others, 
were  by  compuUion  brought  into  the  market  (care  being  taken  that  no 
loss  thereby  shotdd  accrue  to  the  owners) ;  and  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
general  rules,  directed  by  tbe  State  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  sale 
or  lease  of  such  amortized  property,  that  Leopold's  legislation  affords 
most  interest  as  an  experiment  in  agrarian  reform. 

The  Memoria  htruUiva,  addressed  to  those  who  were  directed  to 
make  preliminary  inquiries  and  carry  into  effect  the  alienation  of  the 
settled  estates,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  numerous 
documents  that  survive  of  Leopold's  active  reign.      It  con&ists  of  aizty- 

*  SiamoDcli :  "  £tiul«fl  nir  rEcooomie  Politique/'  i  265.  t  Zubi :  ia.  SSL 
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mi  sections,  and  is  pervaded  throughout  by  a  spirit  of  liberality,  of 
which  unfortunately  a  mere  summary  can  give  but  an  imperfect  repro- 
duction. The  most  important  sections,  however,  as  embodying  the 
whole  of  Leopold's  economical  philosophy,  arc  those  at  the  beginning, 
which  contain  the  principles  that  are  to  engage  the  administrators' 
chief  attention,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

"  Vast  landed  possessions,  reserved  for  the  ownership  of  a  few  proprietors,  are 
contrary  to  the  progress  of  national  wealth 

"  The  land  can  only  yield  its  utmost  produce  by  the  greatest  application  of 
the  industry  and  labour  employed  upon  it.  ...  . 

**  In  consequence,  it  is  desirable  with  the  help  of  the  Gorernmcnt  to  obtain 
the  inmost  jxissible  division  of  the  land 

^'  The  vast  public  and  royal  domains  are  the  farthest  of  all  from  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  rural  districts 

"  The  system  of  farms  ia  Tuscany  has  reduced  the  labourers  to  a  class  of  mere 
operatives,  who  serve  to  make  productive  the  property  of  others,  and  are  paid  by 
their  yearly  maintenance;  the  consequence  being  that  they  only  feel  desire  for 
their  own  interest  in  that  low  and  weak  degree  whicli  is  limited  by  the  acquisition 
of  their  daily  food. 

"  In  consequence  it  is  advisable  for  the  Government  to  find  a  way  to  grant  to 
this  class  of  its  subjects  a  real  property  in  land,  which  may  inspire  them  with  all 
those  passions  tliat  flow  frnm  proprietorship." 

So  far  the  problem  is  stated  in  terms  that  recall  almost  exactly  the 
problem  of  land  reform  in  Ireland.  In  both  countries  we  see  the  very 
large  estates,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  labourers  or  farmers 
dependent  on  them,  reduced  to  a  struggle  for  bare  existence.  To  sub- 
divide the  land  among  a  larger  proprietary,  and  to  make  that  pro- 
prietary to  consist  chiefly  of  the  rural  populatioUj  was  in  Titscany  at 
least  clearly  recognized  as  the  aim  of  legislation.  IIow  was.  it  to  be 
effected  ?  On  that  point  the  ^Memorial  left  no  doubt.  Wherever 
it  was  possible  to  sell  the  lands  in  small  poi*tions  to  labourers  who 
were  able  to  buy,  they  were  to  be  sold  once  for  all ;  but  where  such 
persons  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  fee-simple,  the  lands  were  to  be 
let  to  them  under  the  conditions  that  applied  to  the  lease  by  emj^hy- 
teusis  or  livello,  with  every  facility  possible  for  their  changing  that 
tenure  at  any  time  they  could  into  complete  and  absolute  ownership.* 

Among  the  competitors  for  the  purchase  of  the  alienated  lands,  the 
actual  cultivators  resident  on  the  spot  were  to  have  a  prior  claim,  and 
after  them  such  labourci^s  as  might  seem  most  likely  to  turn  their 
farms  to  good  account.  It  was  particularly  desired  that  iu  the  terms 
of  purchase  a  prudent  generosity  and  facility  about  the  price  should 
be  the  general  rulC;  but  rather  in  the  way  of  consulting  the  purchaser's 
convenience,  so   as  to  attach  him  to  his  farm  and  its  improvements, 

•Sections  12,  19,  5.V68  of  the  "Mumoria.  Istruttiva,"  March,  1784.  Whatever 
difference  there  may  be  l»etweeu  the  lonso  by  emphyteosis  anrl  that  by  Uvello.  thoy  are 
treated  u  synonymoua  in  the  text  of  LuopoLd's  law  and  by  Sistnondi.  LivcUo  meant 
oriffinally  LiMlo,  HUch  Icomq  contracts  at  one  iicoti  havim;  been  obligt^d  tu  tie  rcgtstereJ  m  a 
booK  or  Libc'Uinu.     Poggi  :  ii-  12(>- 
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than  in  permitting  delays  or  compositions  for  payment,  wbicb  would  be 
only  likely  to  turn  him  into  a  debtor  and  lead  him  to  ruin.  More- 
over, readiness  of  payment  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  greatest  price 
obtftinabley  on  the  ground  that  a  sale  on  such  termM  contributctl  more 
to  fncilitato  and  simplify  the  management  of  such  negotiations  than  a 
higher  price,  which  might  make  the  purchaser  a  debtor  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  purchase  money. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  these  Riilcs  of  Sale  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
eviU  of  absenteeism,  and  the  strong  precautions  taken  to  guard  against 
it.  Persons  not  resident  in  the  province  vhcre  the  lands  lay,  were  to 
be  dobari'od  ns  much  as  poeable  from  acquiriug  them.  Foreigners  who 
had  wealth  or  lands,  or  who  iccided  abroad^  were  to  be  absolutely 
dobarrcil ;  but  not  simple  foreign  labourers  who  might  be  willing  to 
osiabltsh  themselves  in  Tuscan  farms.  Even  natives  who  already 
pouci-scil  vast  lauded  poasessions  were  to  be  excluded^  since  their  pur- 
chiue  of  more  would  obviate  the  very  object  of  the  measnrc — namely^ 
the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  class  and  the  liberation  of  the 
labourci*s  from  a  state  of  dependence.  Lastly,  persons  resident  in  the 
capital  were  also  to  be  excluded,  on  the  ground  that  already  the 
possession  of  property  both  in  the  proriuces  and  the  capital  had  beeu 
only  too  powerful  a  cause  of  that  depression  and  poverty  which  had 
afHicted  agriculture  so  grievously.* 

^Vith  respect  to  such  lands  as  in  default  of  direct  sale  were  to  be 
let  in  cmphytusifl  at  a  fixed  annual  rent,  the  general  principle  was  to 
be  followed  that  what  was  intcnde<l  was  a  settlement  for  the  public 
good,  and  not  simply  a  contract  in  which  each  party  aimed  at  making 
a  profit  ont  of  the  necessities  or  circumstances  of  the  othcr.f  Thus, 
for  example,  it  was  directed  that  *^  an  extraordinary  generosity''  should 
be  shown  in  the  terms  offered  for  the  facilitation  of  erecting  buildings 
where  none  existed,  as  in  famu  cut  oiT  from  larger  holdings,  and  there- 
fore without  houses  or  farm  buildings,  the  multiplication  of  such  small 
holdings  being  a  primary  object  of  the  measure.  The  administrators 
were  to  see  that  the  rents  were  punctuaUy  paid,  the  conditions  of  the 
lease  observed,  and  the  account  of  everything  connected  with  the 
alienation  so  kept  in  the  district  archives,  that  information  concerning 
the  property  might  easily  be  found.  They  were  not  to  be  bound  by 
any  liard  and  fast  rules,  but  only  by  the  general  principles  of  liberal 
dealing,  and  were  to  adapt  the  regulations  laid  down  to  the  profound 
knowledge  acquired  by  them  of  the  diOerent  circumstances  of  individuals 
and  localities. 

In  another  particular  the  good  intention  of  the  legislator  was  mani- 
fest.    The  administrators  were   to  be  careful  not   to  adopt  blindly  the 

*  See.  31 :— **CAnaA  poteDt?delbDgQjoKepoT«rtAcl)em  quella  pTDTinciAgiungcagmdo 
mostruwit," 

t  Sec.  43  : — "Si  rnrl  fare  nn  >tnl>ilii)pjilo  <li  beucfi.-  .  e  nr>n  «en  uu 

enntr.iUo  in  cui  Ic  i>Aiti  alibiano  jtcr  sco|>o  la  utni  ih  .  _  raua  auJ  '  lift 

cirooataiuc  deU'  altra.*' 
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Lighcst  bidder,  but  always  the  best — that  ia  to  say,  they  were  not 
merely  to  consider  whether  a  man  could  easily  pay  the  purchase  money 
or  the  reutj  but  whether  he  was  able  to  aftbrd  the  necessary  expenses 
of  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  laud's  productiveness.  In 
any  case,  their  choice  of  purchasers  or  tenants  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Grand  Duke's  approval,  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  a  con- 
dition of  its  prosperity  so  important  as  agriculture  being  frequently 
and  di&tinetly  asserted  throughout  these  proceedings^  and  constituting, 
perhapsj  their  most  noticeable  feature. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  Memorial  there  was  issued  a  Notifi- 
cairhnej  or  general  statement  of  the  Conditions  of  Sale  or  Lease  that 
were  to  be  binding  on  intending  purchasers  or  lessees-  In  some  respects 
it  is  a  more  interesting  docnmcnt  than  the  Memorial,  as  being  the 
basis  of  that  prosperity  which  marked  Tuscany  during  Leopold's  reign, 
and  as  showing  the  improvements  he  effected  in  the  old  custom  of 
lease  by  emphyteusis.  In  the  rules  which  it  laid  down  for  the  regulation 
of  tenure  by  emphyteusis  or  livelloj  over  the  great  extent  of  land  to  which 
it  applied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Three  Ps  were  fully  secured,  and  the 
way  barred  at  once  by  the  law  as  far  as  possible  against  those  disputes 
and  hard  dealings  which  are  otherwise  apt  to  arise,  when  unrestricted 
freedom  of  contract  leaves  the  door  open  to  uncertainty  and 
oppression. 

Fijcity  of  tenure  was  secured  by  a  clause,  which  decreed  that  these 
Hvelliy  or  leases,  should  be  granted  to  the  lessee  or  lessees  and  their 
heirs  male,  for  ever  (in  infiniio),  and  in  default  of  such  heir  male,  to 
the  female  heirs  of  the  last  survi\'ing  male  for  their  lives,  but  not 
beyond.  But  this  fixity  of  tenure,  as  in  the  old  lease  by  emphyteusis, 
was,  of  course,  depeudeut  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  and  con- 
ditions of  the  tenure.  If  the  rent  remained  unpaid  for  two  years,  or 
the  tenant  fell  in  debt  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  two  years'  rent,  or 
if  it  were  proved  by  fair  arbitration  that  the  land  deteriorated  under 
his  management,  theji  the  property  returned  to  its  owner,  who,  if  he 
cared  to  assert  his  rights  might  by  his  administrator  take  possession  of 
it  without  the  need  of  any  judicial  decree,  and  let  it  to  other  persons 
capable  of  holding  it,  but  subject  always  to  the  Royal  assent.*  But 
what  comparison  is  there  between  a  right  of  eviction,  so  regulated  by 
law,  and  the  right  of  eviction  so  long  practised  in  Ireland,  where  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  notice  to  quit  to  be  the  regular  accom- 
paniment of  a  receipt  for  the  rent  ? 

That  Fair  rents  were  aimed  at  by  Ijcopold  is  clear  from  what  has  been 
said  of  the  Memoria  Istnttlira,  and  it  is  also  proved  by  a  provision  in  the 
Notificazione^  of  the  object  of  which  there  seems  little  doubt.  The  annual 
rent,  it  was  stated,  was  to  conrist  of  the  sum  that  might  be  settled 
in  consequence  of  the  terms  offered  at  the  auction,  or  by  private  treaty, 
always  subject  to  the  Boyal  assent  as  to  the  acceptance  and  preference 

•  Sec  10. 
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of  such  offers.*  By  this  reservation,  it  was  clearly  tnteuded  to  bring  the 
rents  under  State  control,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  reach  that  limit 
which  naturally  results  from  the  competition  for  land.  The  law  made 
also  other  regulations  with  regard  to  them,  calculated  to  diminish  pos- 
sibilities of  dispute.  The  due,  or  premium  ijaudemio)  to  be  paid  at 
the  completion  of  the  contract  was  not  to  be  less  than  a  year's  rent. 
Tlie  rent  was  to  be  a  charge  on  all  the  tenants  under  the  same  land- 
owner, default  of  payment  by  one  having  therefore  to  be  made  good  by 
the  rest.  And  It  was  clearly  stated,  that  the  lessees  were  to  hare  no 
claim  for  any  abatement  of  tbeir  rent  on  account  of  any  depreciation  of 
their  crops  by  any  accident  the  most  unlikely,  unless  there  was  from  any 
CQUse  an  actual  diminution  of  the  soil  of  the  farm^in  which  case  a  reduction 
of  rent  proportional  to  their  loss  of  profit  was  to  be  allowed,  but  with  no 
claim  on  their  part  for  compensation  nor  for  repayment  of  any  part  of 
the  premium. 

The  F}'ee  sale  of  tlie  tenant's  interest  was  particularly  reserved.  He 
might  dispose  of  or  alienate  the  usufruct  of  the  laud  in  whole  or  in 
part  during  his  life  or  by  his  last  will,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  rents 
and  covenants.  But  if  he  did  not  so  dispose  of  it^  and  his  legal  heirs 
became  extinct,  then  the  property  was  to  revert  to  the  direct  owner  with 
all  improvements  that  might  have  been  made  on  it,  and  whatever  the 
expense  of  the  lessee.  On  this  subject  of  improvement  the  law  left  no 
doubt.  For  they  were  all,  of  any  sort  or  kind  or  degree,  to  become  the 
property  of  the  landlord  without  any  claim  for  compensation  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant.  But  then  we  must  remember  that  the  rent  waa 
fixed  and  could  uot  be  raised,  as  in  Ireland  it  has  always  been,  often  to  the 
absolute  confiscation  of  the  tenant's  improvements ;  and  as  the  tenant 
had  fixity  of  tenure,  it  evidently  remained  his  own  fault  if  he  did  uot 
stay  long  enough  on  his  farm  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  every  farthing 
he  expended. 

By  this  tenure,  therefore,  the  Three  Ps,  Fixity  of  tenure.  Fair  rents, 
and  Free  sale,  were  established  over  a  large  part  of  Tuscany,  with  what 
results  or  success  will  presently  be  considered.  Indeed,  they  always 
had  formed  part  of  the  lease  by  emphyteusis,  but  the  great  difference 
between  that  tenure  and  the  new  form  of  it  initiated  by  Leopold,  waa 
the  power  conferred  on  the  tenant,  or  rather  the  encouragement  given  to 
him,  to  convert  his  leasehold  into  a  freehold  by  enabling  him  to  ]mrchase 
the  interest  of  the  direct  owner.  The  livcllario,  as  long  as  he  paid  liis  quit 
rent  to  the  corporations  was,  only  a  tenant,  though  he  might  cultivate 
his  land  by  metayers  under  him  and  stand  to  them  in  the  position  of 
landlord ;  but  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  enable  him  to  rise  to  the 
rank  of  a  real  peasant  proprietor.  In  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  livelU 
it  appears  that  the  consent  of  both  parties  was  necessary  to  the  land's 
redcmjition,  but  the  tenants  of  lay  corporations  were  entitled  to  effect 
such  a  chauge  even  against  the  will  of  the  direct  owners  at  a  rate  of 
*  8cc  19  :— *'  Satro  Hmpro  U  Hegiousenfo  per  raccettanooo  o  preUaona  iloU*  otrvrte.*' 
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purchase  declared  by  the  laiv.*  lu  order  still  furtbcr  to  facilitate  such 
purchase^  it  was  ordered  that  half  the  expenses  incurred  in  efrccting 
them,  were  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  veudors.f 

In  all  these  rcgulationSj  the  intention  is  evident  of  impro>'ing  the 
condition  of  the  class  immediately  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  of  raising  the  state  of  agriculture  by  laws  thus  favourable  to 
the  status  of  tlie  agriculturist.  But  there  was  also  auother  class  con- 
nected with  the  laud  whose  powers  over  it,  though  they  were  noraiually 
its  possessors,  were  so  limited  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  its  improve- 
ment at  their  hands.  Leopold  did  not  forget  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  bestow  the  free  disposal  of  his  interest  on  the  tenant ;  that  the 
landlord  himself  often  had  an  equal  right  to  freedom  of  sale,  both  in 
his  own  interest  and  in  that  of  agriculture  at  large.  In  modern  England 
or  Ireland,  the  real  ascripti  gkbtn  are  not  the  tenants  or  labourers  who 
in  theory  at  least  can  at  any  time  invest  their  capital  or  skill  how  and 
where  they'pl ease, but  those  tenants- for-life  under  an  entail  who  live  not  on 
estates  they  can  call  their  own,  and  can  improve  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities or  exigencies  of  their  lives,  but  on  estates  that  belong  really  to 
the  dead,  and  arc  bound  often  for  many  years  by  the  iron  law  of  an 
irreversible  judgment.  Leopold  readily  perceived  the  fatality  of  allowing 
a  large  part  of  Tuscnny  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  men  who  could  not  part 
with  it,  though  they  often,  at  the  same  time,  might  lack  the  means  or 
taste  to  improve  it  themselves. 

Already,  in  the  reign  of  Leopold's  father,  these  entails  had  been  to 
some  extent  restricted.  A  law  of  17 1-7  stated  a  certain  time  after  which  all 
such  settlements  were  to  end,  and  limited  the  degrees  of  relationship  to 
which  it  was  permissible  to  make  them.  It  even  empowered  a  tenant-for- 
life,  in  spite  of  the  directions  of  the  settlor,  to  raise  dowries  for  his 
daughters,  or  to  improve  his  property  out  of  the  funds  in  settlement. 
Leopold  first  of  all  amplified  the  restnctious  contained  in  this  law,  and 
then,  seven  years  afterwards  (1789), made  a  famous  law,  decreeing,  that  all 
entails  legally  instituted  before  that  date  and  not  yet  terminated,  should 
come  to  an  end  in  the  persons  of  such  remainder  men  as  were  already  in 
being  at  the  date  of  the  law,  or  of  such  as  should  be  born  of  marriages 
at  that  date  contracted.  In  this  way  no  injury  was  done  to  any  legiti- 
mate interests  or  expectations.  The  same  law  annulled  all  entails  that 
might  exist  in  wills  made,  but  not  opened,  at  the  time  of  its  decree,  and 
declared  in  solemn  words,  that  for  the  future  neither  noble  nor  citizen 
should  have  any  power  by  any  title  whatsoever  to  make  such  entails  on 
any  kind  of  property  whatsoever,  so  as  to  render  it  inalienable  for 
even  the  shortest  possible  spare  of  time.  "  Thus,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Leopold's  published  account  of  his  government,  "  the  way  was  cut  off 
for  ever  against  such  dispositions,  which  had  the  additionally  pernicious 
effect  for  the  most  part  of  heaping  on  a  single  son  all  the  patrimony  of 
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his  father  to  the  exdiukm  of  oAcn,  to  vkidk  \j  riglit  of  nature  an 
equal  participation  vonld  ^re  bduuffjd," 

Tbe  for^oiag  lava  are  saffioent  of  tkHMoliiB  to  stamp  Leopold's  rei|ii^ 
aa  an  epoch  in  the  faastorj  of  legislatkB;  bat  alncMt  more  remarkable  still 
^ras  the  Mnnicipal  1mm  of  Maf  SS|  1774,  bf  vUi&  he  reoozistitutcd  the 
magistracj  of  Tnacanr  on  the  baaia  of  local  adf^forenuDent.  Considering 
the  way  in  vhieh  the  Irali  poover  datreir  have  been  exposed  to  the 
merciea  of  inagistrates  aad  grand  jm»  of  epporite  interests  to 
their  owDj  it  is  a  strasge  thing  to  find  an  aatocntic  government 
like  Leopold's  decreeing  a  lav,  in  pomiattoe  of  the  motive  that  it 
ia  ^'conformable  to  good  ocder  aaA  to  the  rules  of  justice^  that 
economical  affain  should  be  directed  and  adnunisfcefrd  by  those  whose 
greatest  interr»ta  ther  arc."  The  nuigiatn^  of  each  commune  was 
acoordinglj  freed  from  the  control  of  tbe  conttml  govcramcnt,  and  was 
made  to  act  in  common  with  a  Oonncil  GeneraL  A  certain  qualification 
of  ago  and  property  was  made  requisito  fior  a  seat  in  the  magistracy ; 
but  the  Council  Geueralj  and  this  is  the  important  consideration,  was  to 
consist  of  the  heads  of  laboaring  and  artisan  families,  according  as  they 
should  be  elected  by  lot  fh>m  the  total  nnmber  of  such  names  inscribed 
in  the  books  of  the  commuue.  The  Magistracy,  also,  was  eligible  by  lot 
from  all  the  names  of  re»dents  in  the  commune  that  possessed  the 
necessary  qualifications.  It  is  not  neoesa«7  to  analyze  the  respective 
powers  of  the  magistracy  and  Council  General;  the  remarkable  thing 
is  that  such  Councils  should  bare  been  formed  or  endowed  with  any 
power?  at  all. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  resnlta  of  these  re- 
forms were  all  success,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  trying  to  distinguish  the 
points  in  which  Leopold's  intentions  were  frustrated  firom  those  in 
which  they  achieved  their  object,  that  the  cxpericuce  of  the  results  of 
hJK  inensures  affords  us  most  instruction  by  way  of  encouragement  'and 
wamiog* 

As  regards  increased  productiveness  and  the  reriral  of  agriculture 
from  a  very  low  state  of  depression,  his  measures  apj^ear  to  have  been 
entireJy  suecessfnl.  This  appeared  generally  in  the  altered  aspect  of  the 
oonntry.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  says  S.  Zubi,  woods  and  wide  wastes 
were  turned  into  smiling  fields,  cohered  with  corn  and  trees  ;  the  ngricul- 
tura!  |>opulation  increased,  as  also  did  the  number  of  their  comforts,  and 
the  national  wealth.  "  The  Tuscan  country,'*  says  another  writer,  '*  had 
scarcely  tasted  the  breath  of  liberty  than  it  assumed  euch  an  aspect  as 
hod  never  been  witnessed  in  the  most  fiourishing  dnys  of  Efruria.  Lands 
uncultivated  from  time  immemorial  were  brought  imdcr  tillage  ;  inhos- 
pituble  wastes  became  populated,  thick  woods  were  cleared,  habitations 
incrcjued  almost  visibly  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains  that  were  oucc 
deserted,  and  on  hills  and  mountains  once  tenanted  by  only  a  few  shep- 
herd's huts."  K^icky  hills  became  clothed  with  vines  and  olives;  com 
took  the  place  of  stagnant  waters ;  and  the  population,  keeping  pace 
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with  a  vast  increase  of  produce,  increased  by  130,000  iuhabitants.^  All 
this  under  tlie  establishment  of  the  Three  F's, 

So  much  for  the  external  condition  of  the  country.  But  a  corre- 
sponding improvemeut  took  place  with  regard  to  the  populatiou.  A  moral 
improvement  followed  the  material  one,  and  the  fierce  Tuscan  character 
was  so  far  modified  by  prosperity,  that  the  State  prisons  were  sometimes 
empty  for  days  together^  a  result  which  may  perhaps  also  be  attributed 
to  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  the  abolition  of  torture,  and  for  several 
yearsj  of  capital  punishment.  The  lessees  of  the  alienated  lands  having 
to  pay  a  fixed  annual  rent,  were  placed  iu  the  position  of  proving  them- 
selves perforce  industrious  labourers ;  and  the  facilities  aflbrded  to  them 
by  law  to  become  actual  proprietors  of  their  farms,  were  a  still  further 
inducement  to  them  to  increase  their  agricultural  returns  by  good  and 
skilful  management.  The  system  of  the  Three  F's  giving  in  this  way 
every  motive  to  improvemeut,  the  land  gradually  came  to  yield  more  and 
more,  so  that  the  number  of  those  tenants  who  were  able  to  buy  up  their 
farms  and  become  peasant  proprietors  kept  increasing ;  the  price  paid  for 
the  purchase  Ijeing  transferred  by  the  original  owners  to  other  uudcr- 
takiugs  than  agriculture,  but  equally  promotive  of  national  prosperity. 
It  was  to  the  element  of  hope,  to  the  prospect  ever  held  before  them 
of  bettering  tlieir  condition,  that  the  historian  of  these  changes  dis- 
tinctly and  justly  attributes  the  success  that  attended  Leopold's  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  and  he  admits  that  all 
those  efforts  would  have  probably  failed  had  he  been  coutent  to  keep 
them  in  their  original  distress,  nor  to  offer  them  anything  to  look  for- 
ward to  iu  the  future  but  the  prospect  of  obtaining  for  themselves  at 
most  a  bare  maintenance  by  dint  of  hard  and  assiduous  labour.* 

Thus  Leopold's  success  was  great,  greater  by  far  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  reformers,  but  there  were  elements  of  failure  in  his  legisla- 
tion which  no  less  call  for  recognition  and  are  no  less  full  of  inatructioii 
historically.  The  cultivators  who  became  lessees  of  the  alienated  lands 
undoubtedly  became  a  thriving  class ;  but  few  of  the  families  that 
acquired  such  lands  belonged  to  the  really  poorest  class,  as  was  intended, 
and  the  latter  were  really  left  outside  the  reach  of  the  beneficent  inten- 
tions of  the  law,  to  become  either  piy'tonali  or  day-labourers  to  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  individual  landlords,  or  labourers  for  such  of  the  liveLlarii  as 
did  not  cultivate  their  holdings  themselves,  but  were  content  to  cultivate 
them  by  sub-tenants.  Such  sub-tenants  became  the  poorer  rural  class, 
under  the  name  of  meiayers,  enjoying  the  right  that  had  long  governed 
that  form  of  tenure  of  dividing  the  produce  equally  between  themselves 
and  the  first  lessees ;  they  did  not  become,  as  Leopold  hoped  they  would, 
peasant  proprietors. 

lierc  then  a  way  was  open  to  future  misfortune,  Leopold  went  so 
far  in  regulating  the  conditions  of  the  tenure  of  the  alienated  land,  that 


*  Compare  Zobi,  ii.  552.  aod  Pog^i.  ii. 
+  Poggi :  "Ceoni  Storici,"  Ac,  li.  32 
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lie  might  Trell  have  gone  a  little  further,  aud  insisted  that  the  lessees 
should  not  sub-let,  but  cultivate  their  farms  themselves ;  or  he  might 
have  regulated  the  metayer  tenure  by  making  better  terms  for  the  cuUi- 
rating  m6toyer,  -with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  produee.  As  it  was, 
many  of  the  iivelli  vcre  acquired  by  capitalists  who  prospered  indeed 
for  some  time  while  prices  were  high,  but  who  fell  into  difficulties  wheo> 
in  the  reign  of  Leopold's  successor,  the  principle'  of  freedom  of  trade 
w^as  departed  from  in  deference  to  popular  clamour,  and  other  causes 
brought  a  check  to  prosperity.  Years  of  scarcity  then  again  became 
frequent ;  the  liveUarii  who  cultivated  through  juitnyers  had  to  make 
advances  to  them,  aud  often  to  receive  much  less  than  half  the  produce  ; 
and  the  metayers  sank  from  bad  to  worse,  becoming  more  and  more 
indebted  and  impoverished.  Although  they  never  reached  the  pitch  of 
misery  and  despair  in  which  our  non-interference  with  the  natural 
course  of  things  has  for  geuerations  kept  the  farmers  and  labourers  of 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  we  meet  with  the  same  complaints  against 
the  metayers  of  Tuscany  that  have  so  often  been  expended  on  the  Irish 
cultivator.  They  took  no  pains  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  nor 
to  adopt  better  methods  of  working;  they  were  "immersed  in  the 
thickest  ignorance ;"  near  tlte  cities,  addicted  to  luxuries  or  vice,  and 
ever  ready  for  strife,  and  in  remoter  country-places  prone  to  supplement 
their  means  of  livelihood  by  thieving.  In  short,  mendicity  and  crime 
became  a  marked  feature  of  Tuscany  as  of  Ireland,  and  the  tenure  of 
land  to  provoke  in  a  minor  degree  the  same  dissatisfaction  and  discussion. 

Sismondi  has  spoken  with  so  much  eulogy  of  the  Tu&cau  metayers, 
that  it  is  important  to  notice  the  evidence  of  other  writers  which  alters  in 
many  details  the  colours  of  the  picture.  It  may  indeed  bo  true  that 
the  mitayerj  provided  with  a  house  and  all  the  agricultural  capital 
requisite  to  work  his  farm,  and,  though  liable  to  eviction  every  year, 
generally  transmitting  his  holding  to  his  sons  and  grandsons,  was  idwaya 
in  a  far  superior  position  to  the  unfortunate  Irish  tenant,  generally 
obliged  to  make  all  improvements  himself,  even  to  build  his  owu  cabin, 
and  then  liable  to  be  rack-rented  at  the  end  of  it.  But  the  stimulus 
which  Leopold's  legislation  gave  to  the  metayer  system  was  its  chief 
point  of  failure ;  and  the  prosperity  which  he  desired  for  the  rural 
classes  only  actually  accrued  in  the  long  run  to  those  UreUuri  who  culti- 
vated their  own  forms  themselves,  and  did  not  divide  the  produce  with 
metayer  sub-tenants.  They,  however,  were  a  minority,  and  the  m6tayer 
tenure  became  so  much  the  commonest,  that  any  other  was  considered 
an  exception.* 

Tlie  germ  of  failure  therefore  lurked  in  the  very  success  that  attended 
Leopold's  efforts  to  promote  free  trade  in  land,  and  to  establish  the 
Three  F's  as  the  basis  of  tenure  over  a  large  part  of  Tuscany.    The  very 


•  Suroondi  :  "  Etudes, "  ii.  2S6-9,     Ju  the  Parlianicntary  Report  on  Isanti  Tcouret  iik 
Eurttpe,  Part  IV.  will  b£  found  the  latest  eWdence  of  the  iiresent  condition  of  the  TusctA 
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freedom  of  the  tenant  to  dis}>ose  of  his  interest,  a  freedom  which  conid 
not  but  operate  as  a  temptation  to  a  poor  tenant  to  sell  to  a  richer  one> 
naturally  involved  the  result  that  the  class  of  Uvellarii  was  largely 
recruited  from  the  class  of  capitalists  of  higher  social  standing,  so  that 
the  only  benefit  to  the  agricultural  poor  was,  that  in  ceasing  to  be  mere 
workers  for  hire,  they  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  mitayer  class.  The 
very  principle  that  Leopold  consistently  followed,  of  leaving  everything 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  fte^i  working  of  economical  laws,  caused  him 
to  fail  to  reach  the  class  he  chiefly  wished  to  benefit.  With  a  few  more 
restrictions  on  the  tenure  of  land  which  would  have  offered  no  serious 
impediment  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  which  would  not  have 
exceeded  many  of  the  regulations  actually  laid  down  by  him  with  regard 
to  it,  he  might  equally  have  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Tuscany,  and  not 
promoted  the  growth  of  a  comparatively  distressed  mitayer  population. 
His  legislation  is,  therefore,  a  warning  against  relying  for  prosperity  in 
Ireland  or  elsewhere  on  the  growth  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors, 
without  taking  security  at  the  same  time  against  the  creation  of  a  class 
below  them  likely  to  be  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  their  generosity  as 
they  themselves  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords.  Such 
security  is  evidently  impossible  without  a  much  larger  control  of  the 
tenure  of  land  on  the  part  of  the  State  than  has  ever  been  thought 
possible  in  a  free  country ;  but  the  need  and  justice  of  such  control  was 
implied  in  every  word  of  Leopold's  agrarian  laws,  and  we  may  fairly 
believe,  that  could  our  legislature  act  in  Ireland  as  he  acted  in  Tuscany, 
enforcing  the  alienation  of  many  estates  on  the  lines  of  the  Memoria 
Istruttiva  and  the  NoiificazioTie,  and  avoiding  the  failure  of  their  inten- 
tion by  guarding  against  the  weak  points  contained  in  them,  we  might 
witness  a  still  greater  revival  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  than  even  Leopold 
effected  in  Tuscany. 

J.  A.  Farrer. 
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THERE  has  probably  been  no  period  in  which  so  many  obaervers  have 
engaged  iu  the  study  of  natural  science  as  at  the  present  time ; 
nor  have  their  investigations  in  former  days  ever  ranged  over  so  wide  a 
field  as  that  on  vhich  they  arc  now  being  pursued.  This  extension  of  num* 
ber  and  of  range  has  both  good  and  evil  tendencies.  On  the  one  baud, 
minute  facts,  hitherto  unnoticed,  are  being  brought  to  light — and  no  fact 
is  so  minute  as  to  be  incapable  of  affecting  such  scientific  generalizations 
as  relate  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  and  minuteness  of  many 
of  the  details  to  be  explored  compel  a  division  of  labour — or,  iu  otlicr 
words,  create  many  specialists.  Whatever  narrows  the  range  of  the 
observer's  work  tends  to  contract  his  mind.  Constantly  dwelling  upon 
minute  resemblances  or  differences,  his  imaginative  faculties  arc  apt  to 
become  cramped*  Engaged  iu  multiplying  detailed  observations^  he  is 
in  danger  of  overlooking  wider  relationships.  The  habit  of  ''grubbing" 
weakens  his  faculty  for  propounding  such  comprehensive  hypotheses 
%M,  in  turn,  give  a  right  direction  to  his  toils,  and  prevent  wasted  labour. 
Hence,  when  some  critics  have  designated  this  an  age  of  specialists,  the 
designation  has  inteutioually  contained  a  sting.  Nevertheless,  friends 
and  foes  to  the  processes  and  products  of  modern  scientific  research  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that,  whilst  subdivision  of  labour  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  last  half-ccntury,  that  period  has  also  been  one  of 
dating  speculation.  It  has  wituessed  the  advancement  of  magnificent 
conceptions  respecting  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  and  the 
conservation  of  energy ;  the  promulgation  of  the  glacial  theories  of 
Agassiz  and  those  grand  biological  views  associated  with  the  name  of 
Darwin.  These,  and  other  generalizations  that  might  be  quoted,  show 
that,  notwithjitanding  the  prevaleuce  of  mo<lem  tendencies  towards; 
specinlization  of  labour,  philosophic  speculation  has  not  ceased  to  t( 
on  vigorous  wings. 
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But  these  daring  flights  of  modern  science  are  regarded  by  many  as 
having  no  more  value  than  tlie  wild  dreams  of  the  mediaeval  cosmogonista. 
Such  persons  arc  either  forgetful,  or  more  frequently  ignorant^  of  the  vast 
differences  that  exist  between  the  inductive  character  of  the  former  and 
the  baseless  nature  of  the  latter.  Unluckily  for  themsclvea,  the  cos- 
mogonists  and  schoolmen  did  not  live  in  au  age  when  specialists  abounded; 
but  Groves  and  Joule,  Agassiz  aud  Darwin,  have  not  only  had  the  good 
fortune  to  do  so,  but  have  drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  the  specialists 
many  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  have  built  their  comprehensive 
theories. 

But  it  is  an  inherent  feature  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  same 
evidence  produces  different  measures  of  conviction.  Hence  such  phi- 
losophic conditions  as  those  referred  to  are  received  by  different 
inilividuals  with  varied  measures  of  trust  and  acceptance.  So  far  as 
their  relations  to  science  are  concerned^  men  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes — there  are  those  who  accept,  those  who  reject,  and  those  who  are 
undecided  whether  to  accept  or  to  reject  such  theories  as  may  be  pro- 
pounded. Both  the  first  and  the  second  of  these  groups  contains  men 
who  decide  on  grounds  other  than  scientific  ones.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  positiveness.  But  there  is  another 
and  a  very  different  order  of  men,  who  regard  the  solution  of  scientitic 
problems  as  approaches  towards  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
true;  and  with  them  such  attainment  constitutes  the  highest  duty  of 
man.  They  yearn  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  secrets  of  Nature. 
They  crave,  with  Faust,  to 

"  get  to  the  root  of  thoao  secret  pow«n 
That  hold  together  thu  world  of  onra." 

Longing  to  escape  from  doubt  and  uncertainty,  yet  they  are  critical  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  foundations  upon  which  their  trust  has  to  repose. 
Doubt  in  such  men  is  surely  commeudable,  whatever  may  be  the  topics 
in  reference  to  which  their  assent  is  asked,  whether  those  topics  be 
scientific  or  theological  ones.  Too  many  theologians  fail  to  see  this ; 
and  whilst  freely  exercising  their  right  to  doubt  the  conclusions  of 
philosophy,  forget  that  in  doing  so  they  are  justifying  the  philosophers 
in  doubting  the  dogmas  of  theology. 

If  doubts  in  science  and  theology  are  alike  legitimate  when  pre- 
ceded by  proper  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  correlate  facts,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  assign  any  limits  within  which  alone  such  doubts  are  admissible  ? 
The  mental  differences  between  individuals,  already  referred  to,  make  it 
plain  that  no  positive  limits  can  be  recognized,  since  the  evidence 
which  is  convincing  to  one  man  fails  to  convince  another.  Such 
being  the  case,  scientific  men  must  siu'ely  be  tolerant  towards  the 
theologians  who  shrink  from  accepting  some  of  their  philosophies. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  aspect  which  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  must 
bear  to  the  clerical  mind.  Myriads  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
believe  in  the  historic  truth  of  the  "  Mosaic  "  narratives.     They  attach 
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the  grcntcHt  irapoHance  to  tlie  account  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
EvCj  of  tho  origin  of  sin,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Fall.  Realize  what 
changes  n)u»t  be  produced  in  their  ILves  and  teachings  if  obliged  to 
nbanduu  their  faith  in  what  they  have  long;  believed  to  be  historic  facta, 
mul  rologntc  them  to  the  position  of  primaeval  myths.  But  if  Evolu- 
tiuu  be  a  true  doctrine^  I  cannot  see  how  wc  can  logically  avoid  in- 
cluding the  oripu  of  man  amongst  the  facts  which  it  explains.  There 
arc  srrioud  ditbeulties  in  the  way  of  our  doing  so.  The  entire  absence 
of  any  living  links  between  the  anthropoid  apes  and  man,  and  the  equal 
illrtict)  of  llio  IVrtiary  and  Post-tertiary  strata  as  to  the  former  exis- 
tonDO  of  jiuch  links,  constitute  a  serious  hindrance  to  our  pushing 
tho  dortrino  of  Evolution  to  its  extreme  length;  yet,  with ^  this  excep- 
tion,  every  ftrj^iwout  favouring  that  doctrine  applies  as  forcibly  to  man 
M  to  the  inferior  ^"ertebrata.  Hence  the  Evolutionist  cannot  possibly 
retain  what  Professor  Huxley  has  desig:nated  the  "  Miltonic"  theory  of 
niau'«  (iri|;in.  and,  in  rejecting  the  historic  claims  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive, ho  Mwi»cp3  away  some  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  Evangelical 
•Ohool  of  theologians  rests  its  faith.  That  those  foundations  are  re- 
garded hy  many  as  untrustworthy  docs  not  alfect  the  question.  But 
what  rflcct  is  the  pressure  of  this  necessity  likely  to  produce  upon  such 
|in>fciM)ionaI  theologians  ?  They  are  men  usually  trained  iu  schools  that 
give  but  scant  encouragement  to  scientific  culture.  Science  demands 
M  a  primary  condition  the  absolute  verification  of  the  alleged  facts  with 
which  it  has  to  deal.  The  neglect  of  this  demand  by  any  aspirant  to 
KOienttfic  rank  inevitably  jeopardizes  his  chance  of  attaining  to  it.  If 
statements  are  made  that  appear  to  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  pre- 
ceding observations,  science  demands  that  such  statements  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  a  weight  of  evidence  that  must  increase  in  proportion  to  their 
improbability.  Faith  can  have  no  place  here.  But  in  our  theological 
schools  a  capacity  for  faith  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  higher  virtue  than  the 
judicial  power  of  estimating  the  value  of  evidence.  We  cannot  expect 
men  thus  handicapped  by  an  early  culture  that  is  succeeded  by  the  per- 
manent pressure  of  special  surroundings,  readily  to  abandon  faiths  thus 
engrained,  and  accept  without  hesitation  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  with 
all  its  ineritable  logical  consequences.  Few  among  us  but  would  hesi- 
tate at  admitting  issues  so  seriously  affecting  our  entire  life.  Duty  un- 
doubtedly demands  that  we  should  fearlessly  accept  and  follow  truth 
whithersoever  it  leads.  But  how  easily,  if  not  unconsciously,  men  can 
turn  the  blind  eye  to  the  flying  signal,  and  justify  neglect  of  its  com- 
mands. 

Whilst  pleading  for  patient  tolerance  of  the  many  who  are  thus  pr©- 
ventctl  from  following  the  leadings  of  science,  1  have  no  intention  of 
vindicating  cither  the  dogmatic  tone  or  the  ignorance  of  scientific  teach- 
ings too  often  displayed  by  the  Pyrrhonista;  too  frequently  the  former 
is  based  upon,  and  is  intense  in  an  exact  ratio  to,  the  measure  of  tho 
latter.  Such  men  may  decline  to  accept  our  conclusiuns,  but  thia  involvcfl' 
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no  necessity  for  language  and  tone  that  equally  reveals  the  ignorance 
and  the  uncharitablcncsa  of  the  utterer ;  still  less  are  they  justified  in 
affecting  that  pity  for  our  supposed  irreligious  condition  which  is  even 
more  impertinent  than  ignorant  abuse  of  our  scientific  views.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilst  venturing  to  make  the  preceding  remarks,  1  am 
bound  to  admit  that,  whatever  value  the  claims  of  the  theologians  to  be 
heard  on  theological  subjects  may  possess,  these  claims  are  too  frequently 
rejected  by  scientific  or  quasi-scientific  men,  with  as  little  knowledge 
and  as  much  dogma  as  many  theologians  display  when  treating  of 
scientific  matters. 

There  is  necessarily  more  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  Pyrrhonism  in 
certain  branches  of  science  than  in  others.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  biological  and  geological  studies.  The  chemists  and  physicists  can 
subject  their  attainments  in  knowledge  to  the  ordeal  of  foretelling  resultsj 
and  their  experiments  justify  their  doing  so.  Thet/,  at  least,  prophesy 
safely  because  they  know.  The  biologists  and  geologists  cauuot  do  so. 
Irresistible  proofs  of  the  truth  of  such  doctrines  as  that  of  Evolution  are 
incapable  of  being  produced,  and  so  long  as  such  distinguished  men  aa 
Agasaiz,  Von  Baer,  Barrande,  and  Virchow  can  be  quoted  as  opposed  to 
the  doctrine,  mjrriads  of  our  contemporaries  must  conclude  that  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  are  not  so  absolutely  unanswerable  as  its  more  promi- 
nent advocates  believe  them  to  be.  What  under  these  circumstances  is  the 
position  and  duty  of  such  science  students  as,  though  unbiassed  by  any 
theological  difficulties,  nevertheless  are  in  doubt  as  to  whom  they  must 
follow?  In  the  present  state  of  the  hypothesis,  the  facts  to  be  known 
before  any  student  can  settle  the  question  on  its  merits,  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  familiar  to  any  but  a  favoured  few.  Men  like  Darwin 
or  Hu\ley  occupy  this  commanding  position  ;  but  is  the  outside  world 
bound  to  receive  their  utterances  as  infallible  truth?  Must  anathema 
maranatha  be  pronounced  upon  it  if  it  fails  to  do  so  ?  The  present 
relations  of  the  scientific  to  the  unscientific  or  imperfectly  scientific  world 
are  not  new.  Past  times  have  witnessed  similar  relations  between  the 
major  lights  of  science  and  the  lesser  orbs  upon  which  their  light  is  shed. 
The  recollection  of  a  few  of  our  past  experiences  may  perhaps  guide  us  to 
some  knowledge  respecting  the  mutual  duties  of  teachers  and  learners. 

In  seekiug  guidance  from  the  past  history  of  science  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  bnng  into  court  the  wild  speculations  of  such  cosmogonists  aa 
Piatt,  Burnet,  or  Whiston,  though  they  Avere  deemed  worthy  of  belief 
by  myriads  who  listened  to  them.  But  the  figures  of  other  men  rise  up 
before  us  whose  positions  and  responsibilities  were  of  a  different 
character ;  who,  living  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  had  become 
familiar  with  the  severe  processes  of  scientific  investigation  now  uui- 
TcrsuUy  adopted.  These  men  advanced  hypotheses  as  daring  as  they 
were  new,  some  of  which  were  accepted  and  others  rejected  by  the  un- 
scieutific  portion  of  the  contemporary  world.  I  will  select  three  of  the 
chief  of  these  hypotheses,  measuring  their  relative  importance  by  the 
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Intcrmt  wliidi  tlicir  promulgation  excited.  These  refer  to — 1.  The 
ftniit^uity  of  the  cartli ;  2.  The  evidences  furnished  by  the  structure  of 
i\w  ^\ohr>  of  tho  occurrence  and  wide-spread  operation  of  the  Noachian 
Uctlii^o;  and  fl.  The  sup^wsed  occurrence  at  several  epochs  of  vast  and 
•uiiilini  rntnNtrophojt,  producing  abrupt  changes  in  the  geography  as  'well 
M  lu  tho  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  globe. 

At  the  time  when  thcac  hypotheses  were  advanced  Werner's  ideas 
rtiaiicotiuti  tho  Htratificatiou  of  the  globe  were  widely  known;  Huttoa 
hail  pulili»hcd  those  far-seeing  writings  in  which  he  recognized  the 
jU'Wcr  itf  tho  oxi*tiug  forces  of  Nature ;  "William  Smith  had  issued 
(*<tlobi-ntixl  "  l^Abular  View  of  the  British  Strata,"  the  foundation-stone' 
%ii  rII  uuHlcrii  l^logT ;  and  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  cstab- 
lUlini  ftur  Ihft  ifurpoM  of  investigating  geological  facts,  had  been  ii^i 
utMM^Vion  Amt  tewnJ  yean,  llencc  geological  science,  both  as  to  it* 
Uh»thi<iU  aud  itn  aims,  ^vas  placed  upon  its  present  foundation.  Men 
tr«lutH)  m(  «uoh  a  time  occupied  a  very  diSercut  position  from  tliat 
4h«  c<ka»ti^mists  of  preceding  centuries.  What  was  the  reception 
yiV0U  U^  ttivir  vcrrral  teachings,  and  how  far  has  that  reception  been 
jii«lilhMl  by  the  subsequent  progress  of  science? 

Tltn  iiioNt  im]>ortant  of  the  three  questions  just  enumerated  was  that* 
r««liillu|(  to  tho  antiquity  of  the  earth.  Theologians  of  every  sect  and 
lirMKi  hud  persistently  taught  that  only  some  6,000  years  had  elapsed 
•Inmi  llio  cnrlh  sprang  into  being.  The  suggestion  of  its  greater { 
UMtii|uily  was  received  with  a  storm  of  theological  opposition,  whiclv] 
Mitdnovcut  little  abatement  during  half  a  century,  and  of  which  cvcil 
yitt  I  ho  ground-swell  may  occasionally  be  felt  in  some  of  the  dark 
rftntiMes  of  ignorant  minds.  The  majority  of  those  who  raised  the 
•tui'iii  were  the  social  or  professional  ancestors  of  many  of  those  wha 
IMiWi  in  hko  manner,  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Evolution ;  but  the  change 
uliinh  has  como  over  the  latter  races  of  combatants  is  itself  some  proof 
Ihiil  t'vidiition  ufTocts  the  minds  of  men  whatever  it  may  do  to  their 
luiilii  n,  Fifty  years  ago  the  fidl  force  of  an  anathematizing  odium 
lhf<ihti/if'***n  burst  npou  the  heads  of  the  assailed  geologists,  with  a 
vinhMUM^  happily  unknown  amongst  the  opponents  of  Evolution.  Then, 
im  now,  the  representatives  of  geological  science  explained  to  the  world 
ihc  great  facta  upon  which  their  conclusions  were  based,  Thcn^  as 
now,  myriads  of  men  were  in  doubt  whether  to  resign  themselves 
(ii  till?  It'ndrrMhip  of  the  geologists  or  of  the  theologians.  But  those 
who  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Cuvicr,  Lycll,  and  Sedg- 
wick, ultin\atply  found  themselves  on  the  inctoTious  side.  One  by  one 
thp  ihcologianw  laid  down  their  vituperative  weapons.  The  late  Dr. 
('lialnTm  oarly  accepted  the  geological  creed.  Dr.  Pyo  Smith  re- 
ouiuil  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  for  his  well-meant  cn- 
i\9n\i$ur  to  rccoucitc  tho  Mosaic  narrative  with  the  writings  of  the 
||0ol4«gUt«,  earning  some  hani  names  from  the  defenders  of  the 
orthodox  eamp  for   hi»  auppoaed  abandonment  of  their  holy  cause. 
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eanwhile,  the  geological  batteries  made  sad  breaches  in  the  defences 
of  that  canip.  A  late  Dean  of  York  valiantly  confronted  the  assailing 
hosts  when  assembled  m  his  cathedral  city.  Singly  he  faced  his  foes 
like  a  new  HoratiuR,  but  sjieedily  fell  beneath  the  sharp  arrows  of  Sedg- 
wick's biting  eloquence.  The  last  Hypatian  geologist  who  strove  to 
restore  the  dying  faith  was  Young,  the  clerical  author  of  the  "  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast."  He,  like  the  Dean^  lifted  up 
bis  warning  voice  in  a  geological  section  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  but  in  vain.  Even  a  Julian  could 
not  have  restored  the  ancient  belief,  and  Young  was  not  a  Julian. 
Truth  proved  too  strong  for  error ;  and  though  occasionally  a 
theologiau  may  still  be  found  so  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  around 
him  as  to  uphold  the  exploded  doctrine,  the  race  has  almost  become 
extinct. 

What  wc  learn  from  this  struggle  important  to  my  present  purpose 
is,  that  when  a  great  question  was  beiug  fought  out  iu  which  the 
Bcientitic  leaders  of  one  of  the  contending  forces  proclaimed  their 
views  with  unwavering  faith  in  their  truth,  time  proved  that  they  were 
true  prophets,  and  that  their  utterances  deserved  that  acceptance  from 
the  multitude  which  they  finally  received. 

Wc  may  now  see  how  far  the  second  and  third  of  the  hypotheses  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  were  advanced  with  equal  confidence, 
met  with  like  success. 

In  1826  Cuvier  published  the  first  edition  of  his  celebrated  "  Dis- 
eours  sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  Surface  du  Globe,  et  sur  les  Change- 
ments  qu'clles  out  produits  dans  le  Regne  Animal,"  the  sixth  French 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1830.  In  this  work,  after  giving  a  suc- 
cession of  evidences  satisfactory  to  himself,  proving  the  modern  origin 
of  the  existing  continents,  he  says : — 

"  Je  penae  done,  avec  MM.  Deluc  et  Dulomiexi,  que,  sll  y  a  quelque  chose  de 
constate  en  g^logie,  c'est  que  la  surface  de  notre  globe  a  et^  victime  d'unc  grando 
et  subite  rt^volution,  dont  la  date  nc  peut  renconter  heaucoup  nu  deliv  de  cinque 
on  BIX  mille  ans;  que  cctte  r^'volution  a  enfonc^  et  fait  disparaitre  le  pays 
qu'liu'b)itnicut  nuparavant  Igs  bommes  et  les  ospeces  des  animaux  aujoiird'hui  lea 
plus  connns ;  qn'ellc  a,  an  contraire,  mis  t»  sec  le  fond  de  la  derniere  mer,  et  en  a 
forni6  lea  pays  aujourd'luii  habites;  que  c'est  Jepuis  cette  revolution  que  le  petit 
nombre  des  individua  dpargni's  parelle  se  sont  repandus  et  propag^s  sur  les 
torraios  nonvellement  mis  a  see,  el  par  consequent  que  c'est  depuis  cette  (5poquo 
Benlemcnt  quo  nos  socieifis  ont  repria  uno  marche  progressive,  qn'ellcs  ont  fonn6 
des  ^tablisaenients,  C-leve  des  monuments,  recueilU  des  faita  natui'els,  et  combing 
des  systemes  scientiliques"  (p.  291). 


AftiT  thus  recognising  the  occurrence  of  a  great  recent  catastrophe, 
Cuvier  proceeds  to  show  that  the  effects  of  it  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
vast  superficial  series  of  deposits  to  which  attention  had  been  con- 
ricnously  drawn  by  the  publication,  in  1823j  of  the  "  Heliquiic  Dilu- 
iriana?"  of  Professor  Bucklandj  and  which  deposits^  as  is  well  known. 
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Buckland   regarded  as  directly  due  to   tbc  Noachian  Deluge  of  the 
Uiuulo^iautt/^      Cuvier  says  : — 

'*  Decreed  avco  uo  aoin  particuJier  par  Mr.  Biickland,  sous  lenom  de  rHlnvittm^ 
#  bii^n  ditr<^rontoa  do  oca  autres  couches  egitlenieuts  meubles,  sans  cesse  deposeeo 

rloM  torruiiU  ut  par  los  fleures,  que  ne  couliennentquo  dcs  oasements  d'onimaux 
payx,  ft  cjiu'  M.  BucVIaiid  dcsigne  par  le  nom  fVAUuviam^  elles  forment 
ni\ii*nrd'hui,  hux  yt-ux  d«  tous  lea  geologistes,  lapreuve  U  plus  fiensiblc  de  I'inou- 
duiioti  immouao  i.\\\\  a  tUi^  la  demiere  des  catastrophes  du  globe"  (pp.  296-7). 

lu  IHX*1)  tbc  late  Professor  Phillips  published  his  well-known  work  on 
(hct  '*  (Uh>1(>k>'  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,"     In  it  he  says : — 

*'  'ritmigh  il  Cftnttot  b«  snppoecd  that,  by  investigatioa  of  its  present  appearance* 
WD  •boiilil  bo  able  to  d»t«nuine  completely  its  former  coDdition,  enough  is  known 
hi  assure  ttft  that,  at\er  th«  earth  was  dried  and  made  habitable,  its  whole  surface 
WH«  utfain  (iMt.<.>.><.-^1  &nd  oYerwbftlmed  by  an  irreaistible  flood.  Of  many  im- 
Ukt'tikui  tavt  luv  itnder  the  consideration  of  geologists,  the  **  Deluge"  Is 

im(lv<ii>y  tlu  in.>^;  i «  ut^irkahle  ;  and  it  is  eGtoblished  by  such  clear  and  posittre 
urfTMuuMttti  (Kh',  it' any  one  point  of  natiiral  history  may  be  considered  as  prored, 
ll>.   ^    '  ba  admitted  to  have  happened,  beoattse  it  has  left  full  eridence 

I,.  rikotoriikie  effects  «poAlA«Mi^tetf^<A«ettrf A"  (p.  10). 

"  And  as  to  the  extent,  all  countries  acknowledge  the  wide-spreading 
vUltatiou ;  the  Deluge  covered  the  whole  earth"  (p.  18).  Several 
«nl>atH)ucut  pages  of  the  volame  abound  in  similar  statements. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations,  equally  positive,  from  other 
iNuling  writers  of  the  same  periodj  bearing  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
Diduge  OS  demonstrated  by  the  superficial  deposits  recognized  under  the 
name  of  "  Diluvium  f  but  this  is  not  necessary.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Airther  study  of  these  DUuviumM  has  demonstrated,  not  only  their  indepen- 
dence of  auy  sudden  cataclysm,  like  that  recorded  in  Genesis,  but  that 
they  were  the  products  of  varied  agencies  that  bad  been  active  through 
vast  periods  of  time.  But  tliough  this  correction  of  a  loug  enduring 
error  was  ultimately  made  both  by  Buckland,  Phillips,  and  other 
geologists,  the  principle  involved  iu  it  was  not  abandoned.  Most  of  the 
leading  geologists  still  believed  in  the  former  occurrence  of  sudden 
marine  and  terrestrial  convulsions]  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that  not  only 
modified  the  structure  of  the  globe,  but  which,  at  successive  intervals, 
destroyed  all  the  plants  and  animals  living  on  its  surface.  That  wholeaaie 
destruction  of  living  things  woa  supposed  to  be  followed  by  a  new 
creation,  through  which  the  earth  was  refurnished  with  entirely  new 
forms,  better  adapted  to  its  changed  conditions  than  those  which  had 
disappeared.  Elie  De  Beaumont  not  only  believed  in  such  paroxysmal 
phenomena,  but  he  even  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  sudden  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  of  the  American  Cordillera  might  have  occasioned  the 


•  I  hftvo  pttriifwely  BiwkeD  of  the  Deluge   **  of  the  thfotoffiaits,"'  ttt-^--""  thereby  the 
Deluge  onmnjiiiily  tlc«crii>ed  from  the  pnlpit*  of  a\\  the  nrtliodox  to  8uch  a 

dclagn  if  «  pliyHicAl  imitossibilitT.     At  the  same  time  tliere  nre  few,  n.*  ol  a«a 

anifJUi{it  whom  tnuhtiuDs  of  a  dciti^e  of  scrme  sort  are  not  [ire<crvQ<l.  .Sucli  liiulttionN  ob- 
viouafy  anggcwt  the  uocttrroDCC*  during  ou  early  period  of  tho  hiitory  of  nnr  rii<*f .  of  iinm«  dv- 
•truc'tivc  nnd  wide- spread,  though  local,  liuiudAtioD.   TblBcatach  ^**HJ. 

••cma  to  liAve  niAdi^  fiach  an  imitrcuiion  on  tho  iiiiuds  of  those  ^\  i  jm$i1 

frum  it,  an  Icdtu  the  tnuunuiauoo  tu  kucceiHliiia  goncrationa  of  the  i...x....v-...^  .^.v^.v^^  lo. 
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NoBcbian  Deluge.  Sedgwick  wrote  in  a  Kimilar  strain.  Murchison 
remained  a  "  catastrophist"  to  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  even  Lyell^  the 
leader  of  the  school  opposed  to  catastrophisoij  was  not  wholly  eman- 
cipated from  its  influence  when  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
"Principlesof  Geology,"  Even  whilst  opposing  the  teachings  of  Cuvier  and 
De  Beaumont,  he  says,  *'  that  there  are  signs  of  local  floods  of  extreme 
violence  on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  dry  land  is  incontro- 
vertible, and  in  the  former  volumes  we  have  pointed  out  causes  which 
must  for  ever  continue  to  give  rise  to  such  phenomena  **  (first  edition, 
1833).  But  the  paragraph  just  quoted  is  omitted  from  the  edition  of 
1841,  when  wc  find  him  using  very  different  language.  Through  the 
teachings  of  VenetZj  Charpentier,  and  Agassiz,  the  tranquil  action  of 
glaciers  and  icebergs  had  replaced  "  floods  of  extreme  violence/'  and 
Lyell  was  much  too  honest  to  reject  the  truth,  even  when  the  recog- 
nition of  it  exposed  his  own  previous  mistakes. 

1  need  scarcely  add  that  in  the  instances  here  described,  notwith- 
standing the  positive  character  of  their  uttcrancesj  Cuvier  aud  those  who 
held  similar  views  proved  to  be  mistaken  guides.  In  their  association 
of  the  glacial  deposits  with  the  Noachian  Deluge  this  was  unreservedly 
so,  and  in  their  recognition  of  cataclysms  aud  other  sudden  cosmic  catas- 
trophes affecting  both  animate  and  inanimate  creation, they  were  but  little 
less  in  error.  However  modified  as  to  minor  details,  uniformitarianiam  is 
now,  with  few  exceptions,  the  accepted  creed  of  the  geological  worhl. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  thus  disinter- 
ring the  buried  disjecta  membra  of  the  science  of  a  bygone  age  ?  AVhy 
recall  errors  from  which  wc  have  escaped,  when  by  doing  so  you  only  put 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  menwhowill  probablyuse  them  unfairly  in  order 
to  show  the  worthlessuess  of  all  scientific  conclusions,  and  "the  foUv  of 
listening  to  the  utterances  of  scientific  men  T'  I  reply  that  much  good 
may  be  done  to  all  of  us  if  these  recollections  make  us  prudent  when 
advancing  our  newer  views.  If,  instead  of  making  absolute  declarations 
like  those  of  Cuvier,  Phillips  and  Buckland — declarations  which  two  of 
these  three  great  leaders  lived  to  withdraw  spontaneously — we  substitute 
a  more  modest  phraseology,  we  shall  prevent  all  possibility  of  a  wrong 
use  being  made  of  our  past  mistakes.  The  present  position  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Evolution  affords  the  opportunity  for  exercising  such  caution. 
Propounded  by  Darwiu,  aud  sustained  by  an  illustrious  band  of  authori- 
ties both  in  tbe  old  world  and  in  the  new,  it  presents  an  imposing  front 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  occupied  by  the  cataclysmic  theories  of  Imlf 
a  century  ago.  Some  of  its  leading  advocates  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim Evolution  a  great  historic  fact.  Tliat  it  is  a  theory  which  explains 
and  co-ordinates  numerous  facts  aud  phenomena  is  unquestionable,  and 
personally  I  am  as  strongly  convinced  of  its  probable  truth  as  are  most 
of  its  advocates.  Still  it  is  a  theory  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  rejected 
by  such  men  as  Von  Baer,  Agassiz,  Barrande,  and  Virchow  ;  and  is  pro- 
pounded with  certain  limitations  even  by  Wallace,  one  of  its  authors. 
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WiiiUl-  •»tt'U  U  iIht  vwMi  nU(U>m  stirtly  dcmaniU  tha:  -xe  ?boTiM  be 

ti«iii    to   iVfMij^iiitc  iU  cxtrcmo  i>robal>ility  iis  :i   pliiJi>sO|iliLC  hrpotWii*, 

atiiil  in  liK'nlfntltthlii  value  lu  ft  working  one.     Scienee  vill  Ihfl*  onke 

^l4'    nilvnucr   luidcr   itn  t^uidance,  witboat  bsTin^  needJoft 

J ilinmn    itt    it»    way^thmugli  woiintlit    milscted    npon    tltt 

iHUivtoki^tiM — jMfTJmiicw,  if  anyouo  chooses  to  call  them  to-— of  other*. 

Iltti  UiiH»  t)u'n\fli'lv(ift  juMtitlcd  by  tfao  facts  Qpoa  vlnchthe 

kyik.ttuvjiU  1  uj;  a  moro  dogmatir  attitude  in  rpferezuie  to 

^^ ,  ...Ut  UtAt  Uu*  lime  for  hypothetic  language  haa  gone  by.  So 

^^uy|^4  \  u%K'i'  aud  bia  cout<>mporarieH,  yet  now  and  auexpect«d  facts 
^^^ttk-^Mv^-U  «Wb  ttVM'i  tbe  ^ncraliKntioua  based  upon  the  more 
Illi,  ,  «ii^  ^bk^  Uh?y  vcrp  acquainted  ;  and  though  it  ia  more 

lkfti4  liCdfailMf  ^fe^kl  tW  iriuMpbaut  mar<*h  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
ttilt  W  )yM^^^N%1«4  vm^bcir  Umui  ri'ttvnlcil  by  the  future  progress  of  di»- 
«  Vatt^  vrt  lo  bo  on^rcumc  sufficientj  probably,  in  weight 


^ 


olhor  irrmration  of  naturalists  before  the  doc- 
«t  of  »ta)j]c  equUibrinm. 
(lu*  uit;ni'ip«  of  the  human  minid  mmkcs  it  extremely 
lUnlriuo  of  Kvolution,  oc  any  other  doctrine^  the 
I  bo  <li*moMHtrated  cither  by  ibc  unerring  symbols 
III    vT    by    the   experiments  of   the   chemist    and 
,   ..  .,    uill  ever  meet  with  uuiTersal  acceptance.     The 
.'.MidtM'n  now   and  will   continue  to  rest   mainly  upon 
•il  wiibtiHH?,  titid  rvcry  department  of  human  life  and  action 
.    buw   diUertUiUy   specific   evidence   weighs   upon  different 

siiuio  hUtorie  ducurnouts  were  within  reach  of  John  Henry 

M  \\\\\\  riKHMtlii^,  of  Murtincuu  and  Arnold,  of  Colcnso  and  the 

I   .(.  (.1  CuiiU'ibui'y  ;  yot  how  different  the  convictions  produced  by 

iliiiiMiii-<t  upon  the  niiuda  of  these  several  theologians.    Oar 

I  in  huHiUf  or  linten  to  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lorda; 

>ri  Ititl'orif  ihriu  alb  y*^  buw  varied  tlicir  learned  deduc- 

I  I  >  M\  dlvt^riidod  inferences  arc  not  due  to  peculiarities  confined 

•   '\     .it  iiiiudti,  but  arc  the  results  of  psycholc^ical  varia- 

uti  nature^  and  from  which  scientifie  leaders  are 

•      .   we  must   uot|  therefore,  be  surprised  if  the  absolute 

I'l  Hurley  in  reference  to  Kvolution  arc  not  share<l 

I'l"  l*rtt(i'nsor  V'iichow.      Such  diffurcnecs  neither  in* 

(.in/odl  l^ith  of  the  one,  norindicotc  any  scientific  deficiency 

Hut  tbry  do  nudte  nautious  aHsci  tiuns  equally  desirable  on 

'Iditij  hImi  allirrn  antl  of  tboxe   wlifj  reject  any   tlicory  that 

■ «', 

M,i».  M  'Ho^  t*"  sikpllj  i!u  not  views  like  thrtir  render  scientiiic  certainty 
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an  impossible  attainment j  and  justiiy  an  interminable  scientific  Pyrrhon- 
ism ?  In  certain  branches  of .  science  it  appears  likely  that  absolute 
certainty  may  never  be  capable  of  attainment.  Hypothesis  may  be 
incapable  of  advancing  beyond  a  position  of  greater  or  less  probability. 
In  such  cases  I  imagine  that  more  or  less  of  Pyrrhonism  must  be 
unavoidable.  It  exists  at  present^  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  calculated  to  extinguish  it.  This  perennial  existence  of 
debatable  philosophy  will  not  be  without  its  advantages.  We  may  con- 
clude with  the  philosophic  Owl  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
travelled  cat,  that  its  incapability  of  settlement  is  the  beauty  of  it.  Any- 
how, there  is  no  danger  of  the  scientific  world  stagnating  for  lack  of 
philosophies  about  which  to  debate.  What  we  may  desire  and  hope  for 
is,  that  as  men  grow  older  and  wiser,  they  will  be  increasingly  recog- 
nizant  of  these  facts :  that,  alike  in  theology  and  in  science,  di£ferent 
conclusions  will  be  drawn  from  identical  premises ;  that  universal  identity 
of  thought  and  feeling  is  an  impossibility ;  that  the  progress  of  science 
will  be  promoted  rather  than  retarded  by  the  use  of  cautious  language ; 
and  that  every  dogmatic  assertion  which  has  to  be  withdrawn  at  some 
future  time,  supplies  a  weapon  to  non-scientific  opponents  of  which  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage. 

W,  C.  Williamson. 


H  u 


THE  FUTURE  OF   INDIA. 


WITH  its  future  Afghan  policy  undefined,  with  its  Burmese  Questioa 
untouched^  with  its   native   army    in    ueed  of  reform,  with   it* 
public  workH   iu  chaoa  and  with   its   finances   in  confusion,  the   British 
Empire  in  India  is  at  present  passing  through  an  acute  crisis  of  its  exis- 
tence.    '^That  this  fact,  though  undeniable,  has  not  been  more  generally 
recognized  says  much  iu  support  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  "  most 
Englishmen  know  little  and  care  less  regarding  Indian  affairs/'     A  few 
notes  of  warning  have,  indeed,  been  uttered,  and  Iridiau   problems  have 
of  late  obtained  a  iihare  of  public   attention  ;   we  have  heard   of   ludiu 
bankrupt  and  bleeding  to  death,  and  ciics   have  been  raised  of"  Perbh 
India,"  or  "  Why  keep  India  V*'     On  the  other  hand,  India  has  had  it» 
defenders;    but    these,  a.s  well  as  its  critics,   have   dealt   rather  with 
present    circumstances    and    based    their    judgments    on    them    than 
looked  forward  to  the  natural  development  of  events  and  on  that  basis 
suggested  any  line  of  policy  for  future  adoption  and    guidance.     These 
warnings  have,  also,  cither  passed  unheeded,  or  have  awakened  but  a  pass- 
ing interest.      But  whether  India  be  regarded  simply  as  affording  a  con- 
venient  field  for    the   employment   of  some  of  England's   children^  or 
considered  as  a  useful  stalking-horse  for  politicians,  or  whether — and 
more    worthily — looked  u|>ou    iu   the   light  of   a  great   trust  assumed 
by  England,  the  guardianship  and   proper  maintenance  of  which  iurolvc 
the  honour  of  each  individual  Englishman  ;  in  eacli  of  these  c&scs   any 
crisis  affecting   India  in  the   present,  together  with  tlic  consideration  of 
its  probable  results  in  the  future,  forms  a  question  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  throw  as   much  light 
as  possible  on  such  an  important  topic.     Such  a  task  is,  however,  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  partly  from  the  difliculties  inherent  in  nil  qucstiona 
of  policy  in  which  personal  bias  plays  such  a  prominent  part,  but  mainly 
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Ion  account  of  the  factj  the  truth  of  which  is   acknowledged  by  every 
A&glo-Indian,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  "  that  it  is  difiicuU, 
I -if  not  impossible,    to  discuss   Indian  afl'airs  with  any  one  who  has  not 
been  in  India  and  there  studied  its  history  and  the  manners  and  customs 
its  inhabitants."     And  no  casual  observation  suffices  ;  no  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  dicta  of  light-hearted  observers  who  spend  four  or  five 
I    months  in  the  country,  and  who  then  return  to  England  to  pour  forth 
H|Bily  a  flood  of  knowledge^  deceptive   and  harmful  because  rooted  in 
^  ignorance.      The   most   eminent   and    the    most   thoughtful    of    Anglo- 
Indian  statesmen  have  declared  that,  the  longer  they  lived  in  India,  the 
more  they  felt  how  little  they  really  knew  about   the  country  or  about 
the  iuner  life  and  feelings  of  its  natives,  and  how  little  able  they  there- 
fore vere  to  predict  a   certain  effect  from   any  given   cause.      But  this 
■  is  an  extreme  statement  of  the  case  and  one  which^  if  adopted'  in  its 
.     entirety,  would  render  futile  all  criticism  of  Indian  affairs;  for  diligent 
rtndy   and   intimate  knowledge    of  the    facts  of  a  subject  cannot  but 
WDprove  the  critical  faculty  regarding  it.      From  what  has  been  said  it  is 
evident  that  the  genuine  English  and   the  genuine  Anglo-Iudiau  views 
of  Indian  home  and  foreign  policy  are  likely  to  be  widely  divcrgcui — 
the  one  ignorautly  confident   the   other   wisely  hesitating.      The  former 
^^^  has,  however,  been  put  forward  recently  with  so  much  promiueuce 
^hat   a  brief  statement  of  the  latter  view  can  scarcely  be  out  of  place; 
■P*<1   in  this  belief,  in  no  boastful  spirit  and  under  no  authority  save  that 
y*    X*€rsonal  conviction,  based  on    lengthened   experienccj  the   following 
P^^es  arc  devoted  to  an  endeavour  to  embody  it. 

And  first  as  to  the  method  and  then  as  to  the  matter  of  government 

^^  India.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the   history  of  any 

^^^atry  is  a  history  of  gradual  ilevelopment,  and  that  uo  forecast  of  its 

^^ture  can  properly  be  made  without  a  careful  study  of  its  past.     This 

inuch  will  be  freely  admitted,  and  does  not  involve  the  adoption  of  the 

iloctrine  of  some  historical  enthusiasts  who  strive  to  make  of  history  an 

(exact  science,  and  who  would  treat  of  it  arithmetically,  saying,  "  as  the 
present  is  to  the  past,  so  is  the  future  to  the  present."  So  far  as  the 
matter  of  government  is  concerned  for  the  purposes  and  within  the  limits 
of  this  article,  an  acquaintance  with  the  past  facts  of  Indian  history  must 
be  assumed,  and,  after  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  lines  of  the  existing 
policy,  its  natural  development  with  resulting  effects,  based  on  this 
assumption,  will  be  traced.  But  in  considering  the  method  of  govcru- 
meut  all  reference  to  the  past  cannot  be  thus  conveniently  omitted,  for 
only  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  are  aware  of 
?iow  the  present  apparently  cumbrous  form  of  administration  has  growu 
ont  of  our  first  methods.  These  were  based  on  the  principles  of  the  old 
nadve  rales,  which  have  been  altered,  improved,  or  sometimes  weighed 
down  by  the  grafting  on  to  them  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of 
a  civilized  community-  The  govemmeut  of  our  first  Indian  provinces 
-was  in  reality  purely  military.     They  had  been  won  by  the  sword  and 
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bdd  by  the  tword.  Bat  u  oom  Empiic  developed^  the  miiiUr}- 
dcBCBt  nrtrmuify  beonic  wart  «ad  more  eosfiocd  to  its  om  qiecial 
Mfhtn  ci  datiet,  kaviiif  tbe  gjencnl  admimiAntioB  of  tlie  couitry  to  be 
carried  on  hj  ciriHase.  And,  with  Tuioas  tveakt  in  its  coarBCr 
doc  either  to  external  "ftf— "*^  or  ictenul  tcyrwmon.  this  change 
gradnaD/  developed  itaelf,  unti]  nor  all  the  provinoes  of  India  arc 
adnintttered  chrillf ;  military  officcn,  thoa^  freqoentlj  employed  aa 
adminiatratory,  being  menly  engaged  in  the  pei  fin  niancp  of  cifil  dntiesp 
not  aa  aoldien.  And  the  method  of  government  np  to  within  the  lait 
thirty  yean  may  be  fairly  described  as  paternal^  and  waa,  speaking 
generally,  rather  th^  dcrdopment  by  trained  and  powerful  minds  of  the 
old  natire  laws,  than  an  imposition  of  the  codes  and  r^olatioos  of  the 
dominant  race^  which  are  usoally  forced,  boweTer  great  their  nosuita* 
biHty,  on  to  a  conqoered  country.  Sucrh  a  method  was  the  one  of  all 
others  most  suited  to  India,  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are  the  most 
GOttaerratire  in  the  world,  who  bare  lived  as  they  now  lire,  with  their 
eaate,  their  religion,  their  ceremonies,  their  manufactures,  their  agricid- 
tnre,  all  nnchanged  through  hundreds  of  years  of  change.  Things  may 
alter  around  them — the  Moguls  may  inrade  the  north  ;  the  Mahrattas 
may  devastate  the  south ;  two  small  bands  of  white  settlers  of  different 
nationalities  may  indulge  in  warfare  in  their  midst ;  the  one  triumphing 
may  spread  over  the  country,  may  take  the  position  of  ruler  ererywhere, 
may  be  strange  in  their  habits,  uncouth  in  their  dress,  rough  in  their 
ways — but  the  mild  Hindoo  looks  on  unmoved  and  pursues  the  even 
tcnonr  of  bis  way  through  generations  of  apathetic  indifference. 

But  the  great  outburst  of  cirilization  of  the  last  half-century  has 
had  a  very  great  influence  ou  India.  Railways  traverse  the  peninsula, 
tel^aph  wires  spread  over  it,  and  the  communication  with  England 
is  shortened  to  three  weeks  for  passengers  and  to  three  minutes  for 
measages.  The  country  becomes  a  favourite  winter  resort  for  many  eager 
philanthropists  and  political  reformers.  They  see  a  people  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, and  governed  rather  according  to  their  intelligence  than  according 
to  their  humanity,  and  a  great  cry  goes  forth  that  England  is  not  doing 
her  duty  by  India.  A  iicrce  public  light  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  country  ; 
and  sooHj  in  quick  succession,  education  is  educated  into  a  science,  public 
service  becomes  dependent  on  examinations,  towns  are  governed  by  mnni* 
cipaliticH,  famines  are  scientifically  treated,  districts  are  made  partakers  of 
the  mysteries  of  vaccination,  of  birth  and  death  registers^  of  sanitary  and 
census  returns,  of  revenue  siuvey  and  revenue  settlement,  of  cattle- 
breeding  and  high  farming.  The  great  class  of  culttvalorSj  too,  is  not 
exempted ;  new  irrigation  works  arc  formed,  new  channels  cut  to  their 
fields,  new  rcf^ulations  are  issued,  with  regard  to  water  supi)ly,  new 
returns  of  many  kinds  have  to  be  aubraittctl  by  them,  and  their  only 
csonsolation  amid  all  this  forced  change  is  that  the  fine  old  custom  of 
compulsory  village  labour  is  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  look  wonderingly  on  at  all  this  sudden  uprooting  of 
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their  old  customs.  An  educated  few  follow,  indeed^  in  oiir  wake ;  but  the 
remainder  lag  hopelessly  behiud,  taking  no  part,  and  only  a  dragging 
interest,  in  all  the  bustle  of  this  new  departure. 

Such  19  the  preseut  method  of  domestic  government  in  India,  and, 
it  intimately  concerns  the  well-being  and  happincas  of  the  people, 
much  prominence  must  be  given  to  its  development ;  but  this  part 
of  the  question  has  been  much  lost  sight  of  amid  the  controversy 
which  now  rages  so  hotly  round  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  controversy  should 
have  arisen,  for  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that,  from  its  past 
traditions  or  present  requirements,  more  needs  that  its  policy,  once 
determined  on,  should  be  carried  out  with  decision  and  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles ;  in  spite,  perhaps,  of  apparent  failure  in  its  beginnings, 
in  spite,  too,  of  the  croaking  of  prophets  as  to  its  future.  But 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  fact  is  probably  inevitable,  for  India  ia 
a  country  eminently  unfortunate  in  its  critics.  It  is  a  country  that 
every  tyro  thinks  he  has  a  right,  not  to  mention  the  power,  to  criticize ; 
and  though  there  have  been  and  are  many  critics  other  than  these, 
men  who  have  been  eminent  in  India  aud  who  feel  as  if  the  coimtry 
is  half  tlieir  own,  yet  these  arc  but  too  apt  to  think  the  refutation  of 
the  grossest  misstatements  beneath  them,  and  the  tyros  have  therefore 
Bacceeded  in  attracting  most  of  the  public  attention  and  have  thus 
warped  and  prejudiced  the  public  judgment.  Public  opinion  being 
thus  exercised — aud  often  wrongly  exercised — on  Indian  affairs,  it 
naturally  follows  that  Indian  policy  has  now  become  a  party  question, 
that  Governors-General  change  with  the  changes  of  Ministries,  aud  that, 
going  out  to  their  new  duties  not  to  govern  on  the  old  lines  but  on 
those  in  favour  with  their  political  allies,  they  rely  more  and  more  on 
advice  received  from  Whitehall.  The  convictions,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime,  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Viceroy  may  be 
thus  cast  aside  by  the  will  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  ignorant  certainly  of 
India  aud  possibly  of  its  affairs,  and  whose  decision  on  any  question  is 
based  rather  on  the  political  expediency  of  the  moment  than  as  regard- 
ing it  as  one  link  in  a  lony;  chain  of  events  in  a  predetermined  line  of 
policy.  The  result  is  inevitable.  The  feelings  of  unscttlcment  and 
indecision  thus  created  in  the  supreme  Government  in  major  matters  is 
displayed  by  them  in  minor  matters,  and  from  them  the  contagion  spreads 
to  provincial  governments,  or  through  these  to  officials  generally,  so 
that  the  pernicious  system  of  "  new  men,  new  measures,'*  is  in  full  swing 
throughout  the  country.  And  what  is  the  outcome  ?  No  one  feels 
confident  that  his  work,  approved  of  by  his  present  superiors,  will  have 
the  approval  of  their  successors,  and  the  feeling  that  just  claims  will  be 
justly  tonsidercd  is  gone ;  so  that  oflTicers  begin  to  lose  lieart  in  their 
work  and  only  go  through  the  routine  of  it  mechanically,  aud  the 
traditional  loyalty  of  Englishmen  to  their  duty,  be  it  obnoxious  or  be 
it  even  against  their  convictions,  begins  to  fade.     These  are  facts  that 
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c*.nnut  be  left  out  of  siglit  in  any  consideration  of  the  probable  develop- 
ment  of  the  future  uf  India.  Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  of  the  man/ 
qnriitions  affecting  that  future,  none  are  of  more  paramount  importance 
than  those  to  whieh  brief  reference  has  just  been  made. 

For  the  actualities  in  the  policy  of  the  future  that  hare  to  be  faced 
mtxy  be  said  in  great  measure  to  be  previously  kuowu  and  to  be  inerit- 
ablc,  and  the  outcome  mainly  depends,  therefore,  on  the  method  in 
which  they  are  treated.  The  tendency  of  that  treatment  having  1>een 
sketched,  reference  may  now  be  made  to  the  actualities  themselves — that 
v$t  to  Che  matter  of  government.  .\ud  first  of  all  as  to  the  development 
of  the  country,  lias  India  reached,  as  many  other  nations  appear  to 
have  done,  a  halting-stage  in  the  process  of  development,  a  period  when 
production  has  gone  ahead  of  consumption,  and  when,  as  a  result,  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  time  of  prosperity  is  darkened  for  the  moment 
by  the  shadow  of  the  backsUdings  of  adversity?  We  venture  to  think 
that  this  is  not  ^o,  and  that  lodia,  whieh,  from  its  conservatism  and  the 
variety  of  its  nationalities,  is  so  hard  to  move,  and,  even  when  put  in 
motion,  travels  on  the  path  of  progress  so  much  more  slowly  than 
Western  countries^  has  not  yet  fully  responded  to  the  new  forces  at  work 
within  it.  Every  year  sees  a  development  of  her  manufactures  and 
trade,  implying  increased  enterprise  among  her  nierehauts,  the  profitable 
employment  of  hitherto  unused  CiLpital,  increased  wealth  in  the  country, 
and  an  improvement  in  coudition  of  at  least  a  section  of  the  community. 
.And  that  this  development  is  likely  to  continue  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  unexplored  resources  of  India  are  so  great  and  the  means  at  work 
are,  up  to  the  present,  so  far  in  advance  of  the  end  that  has  been 
obtained,  that  slow  but  gradual  progress  becomes  almost  a  cei'taiuty  up 
to  tlic  point  when  end  and  means  are  about  equally  balanced,  and 
by  that  time  we  may  expect  to  see  progress  prepared  to  make  a  farther 
leap  forwards, 

A  recent  writer  recommends  the  spread  of  technical  education 
ag  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  India;  but  where  there  is  an  opening  for  the  att-ainmcnt  of  com- 
petence, or  even  of  large  fortune,  it  is  certain  that  enterprise  will 
push  its  way  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  too  rapid  spread  of  education 
iu  India  ia  much  to  be  deprecated.  *'  Make  haste  slowly"  is  a  goldon 
motto  as  applied  to  Indian  questions ;  though  in  education,  as  iu  other 
problems,  the  direct  reverse  of  this  has  been  the  recent,  and  is  but  too 
hkely  to  prove  the  future,  Indian  policy.  It  may  sound  illiberal, — and  no 
doubt  many  present-day  reformers  will  characterize  as  such  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  somewhat  reactionary  policy  as  regards  edncation, — but 
the  fact  that  Indian  questions  must  be  judged  solely  on  their  own 
merits,  and  independently  of  what  may  be  the  preconceived  DOtiona  of 
critics  of  the  wisdom  or  fully  of  a  given  course  of  action,  is  brought  to 
light  most  prominently  by  this  very  question.  In  Western  countries  tlic 
object  of  education,  speaking   generallyi  is  that  t)ic  subject  of  it  may 
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Uniatntaiuj  or  possibly  improve,  his  status  in  life,  that  he  may  be  ready  to 
W  avail  himself  of  all  the  chances  that  life  offers  and  not  be  left  behind  by 
his  coutemjiorariea  ;  and  this  without  being  educated  for  any  special 
career  or  profession,  but  as  the  be^t  general  means  adapted  to  a  general 
end.  The  demand  for  educated  material  has  become  great,  and  the 
supply  has  grown  to  it,  the  exception  being  the  case  of  the  miserable 
uneducated  few  to  whom  even  the  rudiments  of  education  would  be  a 
loaSy  as  not  being  required  by  their  work,  and  as  only  serving  to  open 
their  eyes  to  their  misery. 

In  India  the  case  ia  different.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that 
the  object  in  view  for  every  boy  that  ia    scut  to  school  in  India  is  that 

■  he  may  obtain  an  appointment  of  some  sort  in  the  Government  service. 
Were  it  not  for  thia  inducement  it  is  probable  that  education  in  India 
would  fail  from  want  of  pupils,  ignorance  being  no  disgrace,  and  the 
custom  being  for  the  young  generation  to  be  brought  up  to  the  trades 
of  their  fathers,  the  methods  of  which  arc  unmechauical  and  rude.  The 
proof  of  the  high  iuducement  offered  by  the  Government  service  lies  in 

■  the  fact  that  for  any  appointment  that  falls  vacant  the  applications 
arc  numbered  by  scores.  And  the  mediocrity  of  the  appointment  or 
the  hopelessness  of  the  application  are  no  bar  to  tliis.  For  the 
post  of  a  punkah-puller  on  five  shillings  a  month  may  be  received  a 
doxen  applications,  expressed  in  admirable  English,  all  terminating 
with  the  orthodox^  remark  that,  "for  this  act  of  goodness  the  peti- 
tioner will  as  in  duty  bound  ever  pray  for  your  honour's  long  life 
and  prosperity."  And  as  the  salary  of  a  vacant  post  improves 
so  do  the  numlier  and  condition  of  th^  applicants,  so  that  for  £\b  a 
year  you  may  have  to  choose  among  the  rival  claims  of  several  youtlis 
who,  by  a  refinement  of  irony,  have  been  educated  up  to  the  degree  of  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  And  this  constantly-increasing  moss  of  educated 
humanity  finds  for  itself  no  other  outlet.  Apjwintments  are  compara- 
tively few,  vacancies  fewer,  while  year  by  year  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools  turn  out  by  thousands,  like  bricks  from  a  mill,  students 
cost  in  the  same  mould.  The  successful  few  even  are  not  content ;  they 
had  formed  great  expectations  and  have  to  be  satisfied  with  small  fulfil- 
ment :  while  the  unsuccessful  many  form  an  ever-growing  class  of  hungry 
hangcrs-ou,  men  who  have  been  educated  out  of  the  occupations  of  their 
forefatbci-Sj  who  are  the  worry  of  over-worked  oflBciala,  and  whose  only 
outlet  for  their  induced  energy  is  press-writing  of  a  fantastic,  deformed, 
and  seditious  type.  A  great  mass  of  discontent  thus  formed  cannot 
but  have  its  infiuence  on  the  future,  and  that  infiuencc,  though  not  a 
dangerous  one  at  present,  may  very  well  become  so. 

A  pica  that  is  put  forward  in  favour  of  advanced  education  by 
many  Indian  philanthropists,  and  one  that  has  found  expression  in 
even  the  very  highest  quarters,  is  that,  as  culture  gradually  makes 
its  way  among  the  natives,  they  can  be  admitted  more  and  more 
to  the  various  departments  of  government,  and   that  by  degrees  some 
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of  the  highest  posts  of  the  Administration,  the  care  of  districtSy 
of  praviaoai^  and  perhaps  erentuaUy,  at  the  millennium  oi 
that  the  empire  itself  may  be  Imnded  over  to  self-govcrnmeut.  Tlic 
question  of  how  such  chaogcs  arc  best  suited  to  England's  intrrcsts 
will  be  noticed  presently ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that,  for  such 
purposes  and  with  aueh  an  object  in  view,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  the  course  of  education  adopted  is  the  best  tliat  could  be  devised — 
whether,  for  instance,  a  hybrid  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and 
the  classics  is  of  much  value  to  a  prospective  ba/isildar,  subordinate  jud^e, 
or  overseer.  It  may  also  be  observed,  with  regard  to  this  proposed 
gradual  transfer  of  power  to  the  native  officials,  that  those  who  reiom- 
mend  it  aet  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  mnjority  of 
o£5cials  engaged  iu  the  actual  administration  of  the  country — the  men, 
that  is,  who  know  the  natives  most  intimately.  Any  one  who  maintains 
this  latter  view  has,  I  am  well  aware,  to  be  prepared  to  be  told  that  he 
is  a  member  of  tlie  most  ignorantly  prejudiced  class  in  the  world,  and 
instances  arc  held  up  to  him  of  Provinces,  administered  solely  by  natives, 
that  arc  patterns  of  well-managed  States.  So  is  England  a  well-managed 
State  to  the  ignorant  observer ;  so  is  India;  so  are  many  other  imper- 
fect things  seemingly  perfect  to  the  untrained  eye.  For  instance,  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission  said  to  tlie  writer  sometime 
ago  :  "  What  is  your  difliculty  in  administering  famine  relief  V  you  have 
in  your  village  oflicials  the  most  admirable  and  reliable  organisatioa  in 
the  world/^  Ask  a  Madras  Famine  OO&cer  what  he  thinks  of  this 
ailmirablc  organization. 

Of  duties  to  which  the  native  of  India  has  been  deemed  more 
specially  suited  few  are  of  greater  importauce  than  that  of  employment 
in  the  Public  Works  Departmeut.  No  question  of  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  future  has  been  more  vigorously  discussed,  nor  on  none 
have  more  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  been  arrived  at,  than 
that  of  public  works.  Is  a  large  annual  expenditure  on  them  necessary 
as  a  measmrc  of  protection  against  future  famines  ?  Should  such  workn, 
if  necessary,  take  the  form  principally  of  railways  or  irrigation  works  ? 
W'hat  are  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  works  decidfd  upon  ? 
What  is  the  annual  expenditure  to  be?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked  and  that  have  been  answered  more  or  less  correctly, 
but  only  in  time  for  the  logical  sequence  of  the  answer  to  he  deliberately 
abandoned.  For  public  works  grants  and  establishments  have  been  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  and  the  department  has  ]>een  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  special  taxation  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding protective  works  against  famine  has  been  deliberately  devoted  to 
other  purposes;  the  college espeeiolly  organizod  some  years  ago  for  the 
training  of  Indian  engineers  has  juat  had  its  constitution  altcn>d;  and 
88  a  climax,  the  Report  of  the  Famine  Commission  rei^om mending  active 
progressive  mensurcs  of  administration  appears  just  at  the  time  when 
the  new  retrogressive  measures  have  come  into  force. 
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That  public  works  and  finance  are  intimately  allied  is  a  very  obvious 
fact,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  activity  in  the 
former  ia  an  inevitable  sequence  of  confuaion,  caused  by  muddled  accounts 
and  aggressive  wais  in  the  latter.  But  if  famines  arc  in  future  to  be 
met  and  overcome,  and  if  the  proper  meeting  of  them  is^  as  is  generally 
ftdmittedj  a  public  works  question  primarily,  then  it  may  be  said  that 
nothing  should  g^vc  place  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  precautionary 
measures.  A  famine  that  in  one  year  may  cause  an  expenditure  that 
can  by  no  means  be  anticipated  of  perhaps  ten  millions  atcrlingj  ia  at 
least  as  important  a  question  of  policy  as  an  Afghan  war,  and  borrowing 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  latter,  which  might  be  considered  legitimate  in 
any  case,  becomes  a  paramount  duty  when  the  omission  to  do  so  in- 
volves the  necessity,  not  only  of  suspending  the  active  prosecution  of 
public  works  in  the  present,  but  also  precludes  the  possibility  of  their 
early  completion  in  the  future,  when  affairs  may  have  assumed  a  more 
settled  aspect.  For  the  organization  of  the  Public  Works  Department 
has  been  altered  and  its  strength  dangerously  reduced.  Possibly  a  new 
method  of  officering  it  will  now  be  devised,  and  a  fresh  start  made  ia 
a  system  of  procedure  that  has  made  Indian  engineers  notorious  among 
their  profession  for  want  of  training  and  iucompcteuce.  In  the  meanwhile, 
if  another  great  famine  like  that  of  7G— 7fi  should  oeenr,  the  mortality 
will  again  be  as  great,  the  ignorance  as  marked,  and  the  waste  as  scan- 
dalous as  then. 

The  present  and  probable  future  condition  of  the  army  next  claims 
consideration.  No  Indian  question  is  of  more  importance  than  this, 
and  irom  a  financial  point  of  view  the  army  is  by  far  the  most  oou- 
sidcrable  factor  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  empire,  the  annual 
expenditure  on  it  amounting  to  £17,000,000,  iudependeutly  of  any 
special  war  expenses  incurred  on  expeditions  beyond  the  frontier. 
The  British  and  native  portions  of  the  army  may  be  touched  upon 
separately.  Official  and  public  opinion  have  agreed  without  a  dissentient 
voice  that  the  latter  branch  of  tlio  service  is  urgently  in  need  of  reform, 
and  an  inBueutial  Commission  has,  us  in  the  question  of  famines,  recently 
issued  a  voluminous  report  regarding  it,  pointing  out  the  reforms  in  it 
that  are  deemed  desirable.  Is  this  report,  like  so  many  others  on  the 
same  and  kindred  subjects,  to  be  slielved,  or  is  Sir  Donald  Stewart  or  some 
other  general  of  talent  and  energy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  herculean  task 
of  sweeping  out  this  costly  Augean  stable  ?  Is  the  native  army  to  be 
reduced  in  numbers  and  made  more  efficient  in  material?  Is  that  pre- 
mium on  incompetent  longevity,  that  wet  blanket  to  niilitiU'y  enthusiasm 
and  regimental  pride,  the  Stafl' Corps,  to  be  abolished?  Arc  some  of  the 
army  departments  to  be  shorn  of  a  portion  of  their  useless  glitter  and 
plethora  of  officers  ?  Arc  means  to  be  de\iscd  to  attract  to  the  regi- 
mental appointments,  where  their  presence  is  so  much  needed,  some  of 
England's  superlluous  youths,  now  wasting  their  time  in  idleness?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  any  future  reformer  of  the  native  army 
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will  have  to  find  a  fitting  answer  to,  but  having  indicated  these  points, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  the  moment  to  consider  any  of  them  at  length,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first. 

For  what  purposes  is  the  native  army  in  India  maintained^  and  why 
has  its  strength  been  iixetl  at  its  enlisting  number?  It  is  main- 
tained at  present  primarily  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order,  and 
its  organization  is  the  result  of  its  being  the  growth  out  of  the 
armies  organized  when  we  were  only  one  of  many  powers  in  India, 
and  when  we  had  to  be  prepared  to  repel  at  any  moment  nny  attack 
made  upon  our  territory.  Our  power  grew  and  at  last  became  para- 
mount, the  native  States  being  absorbed  one  by  one,  but  though  the 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  large  array  thus  became  un- 
necessary for  purposes  of  defence,  its  numbers  were  not  dimiaishcd,  even 
though  the  formation  of  a  large  and  fairly-drilled  police  force  hw 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  a  civil  rather  than  a  military 
duty.  In  a  secondary  way  the  native  army  is  still  required  for  external 
warfare;  secondary  because  the  wars  are  mostly  mere  frontier  expedi- 
tions, and  aho  because  the  brunt  of  even  these  is  borne  by  British 
troojw.  In  the  case  of  a  campaign  like  that  in  Afghanistan,  a  large  force 
of  native  troops  is  no  doubt  required,  but  even  in  such  a  case  the  num- 
ber of  troops  in  India  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  such  an  citra- 
ordiuary  demand  and  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  Afghan  wars  are  not  to 
become  an  ordinary  factor  of  Indian  politics.  Thus  the  maintenance  of  the 
native  army  at  its  present  strength  l^ing  no  longer  necessary  for  the  keep- 
ing of  internal  order  or  for  expeditions  beyond  the  frontier,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  problem  for  the  Indian  reformer  of  the  future  whether  its  strength 
might  not  be  advantageously  reduced  with  benefit  to  the  finances — t.r.,  to 
the  countn* — and  also  to  the  armv  itself.  For  instance,  in  Madras,  where 
forty-one  regiments  of  infantry  are  now  maintained,  the  country  is  one 
of  the  most  peaceful  in  the  world,  and  the  police  arc  perfectly  capable  of 
maintaining  order  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  it.  It  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  experience,  that  the  assistance  of  Madras  troojis  is 
scarcely  required  in  an  extensive  campaign.  Some  doubt  has  even  been 
expressed  whether  the  troops  would  be  of  value  if  actively  employed; 
but  that  is  beside  the  question.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  army  by  one-half — i.e.,  to  twenty  regiments — would  leave 
a  sufficiency  of  troops  for  the  performance  of  guard  duties,  and,  assisted  by 
Ihe  British  contingent,  for  the  garrisoning  of  Burmah,  the  Andaman 
Islands,  Sccunderabad  and  Bangalore.  Lower  Bengal  might  similarly 
be  denuded  of  some  of  its  regiments,  and  the  Bombay  army  might  also 
be  reduced,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  quite  the  same  extent.  Tliis  reduction 
in  numbers  would  render  possible  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  remainder  and,  the  abolition  of  the  dangerous  distinction  now 
drawn  between  the  Sikh,  the  Punjabi,  and  the  Goorkha  regiment* 
and  the  rest  of  the  native  army.  These  constitute  its  flower,  and  being 
invaluable  for  frontier  duties  would  be  left  untouched  by  any  scheme  of 
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I J  but  to  ahow  them,  as  is  now  done,  how  greatly  superior  they 
are  deemed^  is  tu  run  into  the  ohWouB  peril  of  arousing  in  their  ranks 
not  a  spirit  of  just  pride  and  emtilation,  but  one  of  arrogance  and  con- 
ceit, '*  Without  U8  tlie  great  Roj  can  do  nothing,  can  make  no  wars^  can 
fight  no  battles/'  is  the  feeling  engendered.  '*  We  slioiild,  therefore,  have 
ecial  privileges/'  is  the  inference  drawn.  And  they  are  thus  led  on  to 
despiflc  their  possible  comrades  in  a  future  campaign,  the  Bombay  or 
Madras  sepoy,  and  the  feeling  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  between 
soldier  and  soldier  that  may  be  all-important  is  lost,  and  a  half- 
mutinous  spirit  of  superiority,  or  the  more  dangerous  one  of  conscious 
inferiority,  takes  its  place  in  either  case.  This  reduction  in  numbers 
would  also  render  possible  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  strength  of 
the  administrative  portion  of  the  army^  which  might,  in  common  with 
the  troops,  be  concentrated  with  advantage  more  than  at  present.  And, 
moreover,  the  army  when  smaller  would  be  more  actively  employed — a 
double  advantage,  as  rendering  the  soldiers,  individually,  of  greater 
efiBcicncy,  and  as  being  the  best  possible  bar  to  sedition.  An  unem- 
ployed army  is  a  dangerous  army,  specially  dangerous,  too,  when  com- 
posed in  a  conquered  country  of  its  natives.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  great  Mutiny  was  a  mutiny  of  the  army,  and  not  in  any  sense 
one  of  the  people. 

And  it  may  be  observed  that  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  native  army  would  render  possible  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  the  strength  of  the  British  troops  maintained  in  India,  which  are  kept 
at  their  present   numbers   partly  to   hold  in   check  the  native  army, 
partly,  too,  to  overawe  the  independent  native  princes.     That  the  native 
princes  should  have   it   in    their  power   to   render   any  such  precaution 
necessary  is,  perhaps,  the   greatest   blot  on    our    Indian  administration. 
That  we,  living  as  one  may  say  by  sufferance,  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
superiority  of  our  race,  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  [H^pulation,  sliould  allow 
to  be  maintained  by  some  of  these  aliens  a  force  that  may  some  day 
strike  us  with  fatal  effect,  is  an  anomaly  which  to  a  stranger  can  only 
seem  an  escess  cither  of  folly  or  bravado.     Loyal  these  princes  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  are — for  the  present — from  motives  of  self-interest ;   but 
what  can  the  longings,  the  ambition  of  Holkar,  Scindia,  or  the  Ni^am 
be,  other  thnu   that  some  day,  when   the  great   British    Raj   shall  be 
weakened  by  attack  from  without  or  by  supineuess  within,  they  may  make 
a  bold  bid  for  indcpendcnccj  and  may  resume  the  sovereignty  they  fail 
not  to  see  must  be  theirs  once  agaiu  could  they  but  be  rid  of  us,  as  it 
was  theirs  before  wc  dispossessed  their  ancestors  ?      And,  though  we  see 
this,  yet  we  allow  each  of  them  independence  as  regards  their  army,  and 
suffer  them  to  enrol  troops   that   will  compare    not  unfavourably  with 
the  best  of   our   sepoys,  and   even    permit    them,  after   the    German 
faahion,  to  p.oss  by  degrees  the  majority  of  their  male  population  through 
the  ranks.  All  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  troops  have  no  raison  d'tHre 
in  their  dominions.     External  enemies  they  have  none,  being  surrounded 
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;  SBj  mil  -w  or  rcfolt  woald,  of 
by  as;  aaii  tkcir  police  are  voffieieat 
TrsSt  ofa&ga6«i«.  It  maj  be  said, 
But  treatj- obliga- 
Plover  sad  n»«er,  ar  nol  tzraled  as  of  nradi  accouut 
ti0m  a  daji,  aar  can  tbej  ever  lie  laiiJuig  bectvem  a  paramoant 
ffWver  aad  Statca  aaxfoaaded  by  aai  AfwIrBt  on  h.  Most  not  tlie 
latter  faj  tbe  voy  forDe  <d  diaaj^ag'  cinaiuaUneea  be  erer  bound  by 
tbe  «in  of  tbe  lonDer,  maA  to  cmilutm  to  asr  law  it  maj  lay  domi 
for  ila  ovB  aad  tbe  gcncnl  aujuitj  ?  l^ke  tlie  caac,  and  the  rciy 
poaalleeaae^ofa&UDpeattvar  ia  v^icfc  Eaglaod  wa>  nsTolfed  reqairiug 
bcr  to  pat  fintb  her  vtaort  stresigdi.  It  is  certaic  that  a  portioo, 
the  majority,  of  the  Brxtab  ganiKm  voold  be  withdrawn  firom 
«a  wdl  aa,  perbapa,  aane  of  tbe  nathe  troopa.  How  woald  it 
ht  inA  ladSa  tJken  if  the  natiTe  priBca  should  think  thej  see  an 
oppoitiiBitj'  that  mar  be  aetaed  with  focoes  and  break  into  coabiiusd 
flCToH?  I  have  no  denie  to  adopt  a  pnwhn'ft  riew  or  to  fan  the 
flaaoe  of  panic  that  recent  cxpefieoce  sfaova  stiO  bunts  dimly,  bat 
eao  St  be  denied  that  these  are  the  possilnlities,  nay«  the  proha- 
MMlka^  of  no  vay  diaiant  fntme?  Many  Indian  reformers  hare^ 
partly  on  tbis  ground,  partly  on  others,  adrocated  the  restimptioh 
of  the  ijilea  of  an  Indian-Eoropean  army  proper — that  isj  an  army 
reendted  in  England  for  serrice  in  India  solely.  Ilie  present  system  is 
an  obfkms  gain  to  England  at  India's  expense,  but  there  are  bo  many 
eooaideratioiia  affecting  the  question,  sneh  ss  tbe  dtffieulty  of  recruiting 
taro  anniea  in  England,  that  the  mere  notice  of  it  most  suffice  for  the 
prtacBt. 

Use  same  remark  must  apply  to  the  great  question  of  Indian  finance^ 
wbich  has  been  treated  of  by  so  many  specialists,  the  present  state  of 
the  finances  being  as  Tigoronsly  defended  by  its  snpporten  as  it  is 
rirulcntly  attacked  by  its  critics.  It  is  only  necessary  to  obserre  that 
though  taxation  now  presses  somewhat  hardly  on  a  portion  of  the 
poorent,  the  labouring  claascsj  yet  that,  taking  the  community  as  a  whole, 
it  is  light,  and  that  the  great  native  traders  and  merchants,  who  form 
the  richest  class,  scarcely  contribute  to  tbe  revenue  at  all.  From  them 
a  very  large  sum  might  with  justice  be  demanded,  and  the  qucfltion  of 
the  future  therefore  is,  how  to  tap  this  source  of  revenue?  An  lucome 
Tax  has  been  tried  and  has  failed;  and  the  present  Profession  Tax 
scarcely  fulfill*  the  necessary  conditions.  But  it  must  evidently  be  within 
the  capacity  of  financial  genius  to  deriso  some  measure  that  will  be 
equitable  and  succeasful,  and,  once  this  revenue  becomes  available,  the 
tftxcJi  that  now  press  most  hardly  on  the  poorer  classes  may  be  lightened 
or  removed,  fill  gmutid  for  complaint  will  be  cut  away,  and  the  Indian 
rovcnae  will  be  found  elastic  enough  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  a  growinff  empire. 

Tho    fact   that  tbe  empire  is    still  growing    brings  as    at  once    to 
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the  question  of  its  foreign  policy,  a  somewLat  dangerous  subject 
The  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  Aff^haii  campai^i ;  the  retention  or 
abandoument  of  Candahar — the  one  so  strongly  advocated  by  military 
criticsj  the  other  the  announced  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govcrumcnt — 
such  arc  the  burning  questions  of  the  moment.  The  former  may  j>cr- 
haps  now  be  happily  relegated  to  the  judgment  of  future  historiaus,  but 
round  the  latter  the  strife  of  tongues  still  rages.  Is  it,  aay  the  military 
critics — who  are  soldiers  first  and  politicians  afterwards — is  it  to  be  now 
abuiuloued,  and  arc  we  thus  to  be  left  without  one  tangible  proof  of  tlic 
millions  we  have  spent  and  the  blood  wc  have  shed,  and  are  we 
thus  to  leave  utidefcnded  the  most  available  and  the  most  dangerous 
route  in  the  case  of  any  future  invasion  of  India  ?  Are  we,  say  civilians — 
who  are  politicians  if  you  will  but  who  are  moralists  also — are  wc, 
haviug  kindled  the  martial  iirc,  the  fanatical  passions,  and  the  deep* 
rooted  hatred  of  the  Afghans,  having  placed  the  Ameer  of  our  choice  on 
the  throne  with  the  moral  obligation  to  support  him,  to  retire  beyond 
our  fiponticr-Hne,  leaving  the  country  but  too  certainly  the  prey  to 
anarchy,  and  a  ruler  but  too  surely  fated  to  assassination  ?  To  both 
these  set$  of  critics  reply  the  upholders  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government,  Arc  we  to  consult  the  interests  of  India  first  or  are  wc  not  ? 
admitting  our  obligations,  are  they  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  im- 
poverished India  l>y  the  expenditure  of  two  millions  sterling  a  year 
which  the  retention  of  Candahar  will  necessitate  ? 

Then  there  is  the  Burmese  question  still  untouched,  the  consideration 
of  which  has  been  purposely  postpoped,  it  ia  said,  until  Afghan  aflairs  have 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  And  yet  the  question  is  an  important 
one.  The  British  fiag  has  been  insulted  and  the  British  envoy  com- 
pelled to  vacate  Mandalay,  while  the  trade  of  Upper  Burmah  is  suffering 
grievously  from  the  insecurity  felt  by  English  traders,  \^*hat  is  the 
outlook  there?  What  is  ever  the  prospect  when  a  great,  a  powerful, 
a  civiliised  nation  is  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  its  barbarous  neighbours?  What  is  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory ?  We  may  pull  down,  but  to  burid  up  again  is  beyond  our 
power.  And  if  we  cannot  reconstruct,  then  comes  the  only  alternative, 
that  of  annexation  ;  an  alternative  that  has  been  freely  proposed  and 
supported  by  powerful  arguments  with  reference  to  Burmah,  but  one 
that  is  faced  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  dread  by  every  thoughtful 
observer. 

But  how,  and  on  what  principles,  uie  these  and  the  other  subjects  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  to  be  settled  ?  No  task  is  easier  than 
that  of  criticism  ;  none  harder  than  that  of  government,  however  slight. 
In  the  case  of  India  such  a  task  may  well  appear  to  be  insuperable,  and 
really  becomes  so  unless  we  can  apprehend  the  true  object  and  purpose 
of  our  sovereignty  in  India.  And  to  the  due  accomplishment  of  this  end 
all  self-deception  must  be  cast  aside,  with  all  expresnion  of  pharisaical 
phiLanthropy;  and  we  must  boldly  acknowledgCj  what  nine  out  of  ten  of  us 
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deny  with  our  lips  though  confessing  in  our  hearts,  that  wc  arc  in  India 
primarily  for  our  own  national  good.  What  took  ua  there  originally  ? 
The  opening  out  of  a  lucrative  field  of  commerce.  What  kept 
us  there  and  made  us  form  our  empire  ?  The  maintenance  of  that 
field.  What  keeps  and  will  keep  ua  there  ?  Its  continued  mainte- 
nance and  its  growth  and  development,  that  go  on  increasing  in 
compound  ratio ;  the  whole  trade  of  the  empire^  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  England,  representing  the  employment  of  an  enormous 
capital  both  in  one  country  and  in  the  other;  the  expenditure 
on  the  guaranteed  railways  representing  the  profitable  employment 
(if  the  savings  of  many  an  Englishman  ;  the  State  expenditure,  covered 
by  loans  on  its  own  lines  and  irrigation  worksj  representing  a 
NJ  mi  I  ar  material  advantage  to  each  country;  the  Indian  army,  which 
keeps  our  English  soldiers'  swords  bright  and  saves  India  from  external 
Aggretsion  and  internal  anarchy  ;  the  field  for  employment  for  many  of 
Ktiglnnd's  young  generations,  which  develops  in  them  and  perpetuates 
some  of  the  highest  of  manly  qualitieSi  independence  of  spirit,  self-con- 
trol, ('ourage,  and  firmness.  The  list  might  be  lengthened  out 
ihdprinitcly. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  direct  advantages  England  derives  from 
India.  Noraretlie  indirect  advantages  less  real  though  less  patent.  Not 
the  least  among  them  may  be  reckoned  that,  of  the  Kuglishmeu  who 
have  worked  or  who  have  only  travelled  in  India,  few  leave  it  without 
n  deeper  feeling  of  patriotism,  without  a  prouder  sensation  of  being  a 
citiccn  of  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has  yet  seen.  And  these 
feelings  must  be  shared  by  most  of  those  who  can  read  its  history,  telling 
of  the  noble  blood  that  has  been  shed  there  and  of  the  valiant  and  bcroic 
deeds  there  performed.  When  these  feelings  exist  no  longer,  then  may 
the  abandonment  of  India  become  a  problem  of  practical  politics.  But 
the  decay  of  these  feelings  will  imply  the  absence  of  noble  sentiment  in 
England's  tons  and  thereby  the  decadence  and  decay  of  England  herself. 
When  India  is  definitely  abandoned,  when  our  colonies  are  also  handed 
over  to  self-government,  and  when  we  selfishly  huddle  ourselves  in 
serried  miserly, ranks  round  the  gold  bags  of  Lombard  Street,  saying: 
"  Empire  has  no  charms  for  us,  we  abandon  for  ever  the  field  of 
foreign  politics ;"  when  this  day  comes,  as  some  monomaniacs  persist 
in  asserting  it  will  come,  shall  not  that  other  day  shortly  follow  when 
the  Ijold  robber  will  break  into  the  miser's  house,  murtler  him,  and 
steal  his  gold  ?  But  that  day  will  never  come,  nor  will  India  nxr 
be  abandoned.  Some  criticism  has  been  indulged  in  regarding  tho 
present  facts  of  Indian  policy  and  their  tendency,  which  is  to  keep 
ou  tinkering  and  patching  the  political  machine  and  to  drive  it  faster 
than  it  was  intended  to  be  driven.  Quacks  have  been  allowed  to 
experiment  upon  it  and  with  their  idens  of  sentimental  legislation  have 
given  ft  wrong  twist  to  many  a  portion,  but  once  let  the  true  facts  be 
grasped  that  India  is  held  by  England  for  England,  and  that  xiotbing 
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but  experience  of  the  country  can  render  opinion  valuable  regarding  it, 
and  these,  if  acted  upon,  will  carry  India  safely  along  the  roads  of  pros- 
perity and  of  civilization.  Nor  is  there  anything  immoral  involved  in 
this  belief,  for  its  due  maintenance  does  not  imply  any  grinding  down 
of  the  natives  of  India,  any  undue  checks  being  thrown  in  the  way  of 
th^ir  admission  to  the  public  service,  or  the  maintenance  of  any  harsh 
privileges  in  favour  of  the  dominant  race.  The  truest  policy  in  a 
conquered  country  is  the  most  liberal  policy.  Be  just,  be  kind,  but  be 
firm.  Let  there  be  no  false  hopes  held  out  and  no  dangerous  dallyings 
allowed  with  independent  princes.  That  we  are  in  India  and  intend  to 
remain  there,  let  so  much  be  clearly  understood.  This  is  the  first  factor 
of  our  politics,  and  after  it  let  the  end  of  the  Government  be  to  make 
the  people  as  prosperous  as  possible. 

Hkbbbbt  Taylor. 
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GUIZOT  IN  PRIVATE  LIFE. 


Mkk.  di  Wirr,  ntc  GnxoT.  Uom*ieKr  GmU^  dtmt 
aaj\tmtli4€t  arte  tei  ami*,  CUtquf^cu  CdbSoii,  Pwte: 
Hachctlc.    \mi.  ^  ., 

Monsieur  Oni:ot  in  Prirvt-  Lift  (1797-1874).  By  *l» 
Dftuglitcr,  Madame  di.  Witt.  Tnmilnl*<l  t*T  *■*• 
Hiursoir.    Hurst  A  Blnckctt. 


THK  eldest  (laughter   of  Guizotj  Mme.  Conrad  dc   Witt,  desires  to 
bring  licr  fiither,  whose  figure  in  history  can  hardly  be    said   to 
flnctwatc,  nearer  the  human  heart.     It  is  easy   to  understand  the  wish, 
and  the  undertaking  has  been  fully  justified,  if  success  is  a  sufficient 
jiiatification.      In  the   course   of  a   few    months    the    book   has   passed 
through  five  editions,  and  it  lias  been  translated  into  English,  for  what 
reason  is  not  very  clear,  since  it  might  be  supposed  that  those  who  take 
interest  enough  in  Guizot's  jiersonality  to   read  a  whole  Tolumc  abont 
his  private    life,  must    possess   at  least  some   knowledge   of  the  FreacL 
language,  and — we  may  add,  autieipating  what  will  be  said  further  ou — 
wheu  these  p;igcs  have  been  robbed  of  their  brilliant  French  dress,  their 
contents  will    perha^xs  l}c   found    to  be  a  little  meagre.     In  fact,  the 
daughter  has  caught  the  secret  of  her  father's  distiuguishcd  imposiug 
style,  and  the  few  passages  which  come  from  her  own  pen  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  the  nine-tenths  of  the  book,  which  consist  of  letters 
and    memorials    &om  Guizot's  own  hand.     May  wc  be  excuncd    for 
remarking  that  Mme.  de  Witt  has  carried  her   self-suppression  a  trifle 
too  far?     The  greater  part  of  these  letters  cannot  have  for  the  general 
public  the  interest   they   possess  for    the  children   and  friends  of  the 
statesman.    Tliey  arc  sometimes  not  only  rather  long,  but  even  a  little 
lengthy,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  so  freely  of  one  of  the  crowned 
beads  of  history.     A  passage   of  narrative  here  and  tliere  would  hare 
afforded  an  agreeable  relief  from  the  flood  of  words,  and  perhaps  have  sup- 
plied ua  with  a  better  idea  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  hero,  than 
all  those  words  are  able  to  do ;  aud  Mme.  de  Witt  narrates  well.  Yet  any 
one  who  did  not  bring  to  her  book  some  general  knowledge  of  Guizot's 
life  and  surroundings  would  hardly  be  able  to  form  from  the  materials 
here   offered  a  just  conception   of  the  circumstances  among  which  he 
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moved.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  unimportant  to  know  that  the  first  Mmp. 
Guizot  was  fifteen  years  older  than  her  husband,  and  that  before  he  Tvas 
appointed,  as  a  youth  of  twenty-five  years,  to  the  Chair  of  History  in  the 
Sorbonne,  he  had  been  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  former  envoy  for 
Switzerland,  AI.  Stapfer.  The  former  fact  is  only  alluded  to:  "The 
dissimilarity  of  their  origin  and  education,  far  more  than  the  dissimi- 
larity of  their  age,  often  suggested  to  them  difpLTent  literary  ideas." 
The  latter  is  veiled,  as  if  it  had  not  been  most  highly  honourable  to  both 
the  parties  concerned  :  "With  a  kindness  which  my  father  never  forgot, 
M.  Stapfer,  not  satisfied  with  placing  his  experience  and  advice  at  his 
disposal,  drew  him  into  the  circle  of  his  family,  and  allowed  him  to 
spend  long  months  in  his  country  seat  near  Paris,"  Can  this  really 
be  clear  to  any  one  who  is  in  possession  of  no  previous  information  on 
the  subject  ? 

In  Guizof  8  own  letters  too,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  make 
up  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  book,  we  find  but  little  of  actual 
interest.  The  men  with  whom  or  about  whom  he  writes  have  as  little 
real  life  as  those  in  his  histories  and  memoirs;  they  arc  all  shadows, 
1e<9  than  shadows — i.e.y  psychological  analyses;  excellent  and  careful 
analyses,  it  is  true,  but  still  analyses,  not  portraits.  Perhaps  the 
shadowiness  and  want  of  coucreteness  in  the  portraiture  is  also  owing  to 
the  fact  that  those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  Minister  in  private  life  were 
not  men  and  women  of  a  commanding  personality.  Those  who  were,  as 
the  French  say,  really  nnybndy  (qnelqu^un)  stand  out  in  relief  even  jn  the 
blunt  outlines  of  Guizot's  drawing.  Among  these  is  the  pale  and  noble 
form  of  the  son  of  his  firyt  marriage,  who  died  away  in  the  (lower  of  his 
years;  and  also  his  old  Huguenot  mother,  who  stamped  her  impress  on 
the  whole  future  life  of  the  author  and  statesman.  Another  character, 
too,  stands  vividly  before  us — not,  it  is  true,  by  means  ofGuizot's  or  his 
daughter's  description,  but  in  her  own  correspondence — and  she  is  a  real 
discovery  for  us  of  a  younger  generation  ;  it  is  Mile,  de  Meulan,  the  first 
Mme.  Guizot,  who  was  so  much  older  than  her  husband — his  Rahel.  Her 
letters,  which  are  only  too  sparingly  introduced,  are  the  charming  out- 
pourings of  a  bright  healthy  mind  and  heart ;  there  is  a  vividness  iu  the 
impressions,  a  warmth  in  the  feeling,  a  peculiarity  iu  the  language  of 
these  fragments,  which  we  vainly  seek  in  all  the  rest  of  the  volume- 
Indirect  and  colourless  as  are  Guizot'n  own  love  letters, — if  we  may 
apply  the  bright  name  to  the  araplificatious  of  the  venerable  youth, — 
those  of  his  wife  are  direct  and  full  of  colour  :  and  what  womanliness 
there  was  iu  the  supposed  blue-stocking,  how  much  true  tact  and  wisdom 
in  all  that  concerns  lifel  How  amiably  she  puts  the  youth  to  rights, 
who,  with  the  firm  belief  in  settled  principles  of  five-aud-twenty,  insists  on 
his  independence  of  the  public  :  "  Are  we  then  so  sure,  even  after  long 
reflection,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  others,  even  though  they 
should  be  false,  may  not  modify  soLuething  in  our  own,  if  it  were  only 
by  generating  new  thoughts  in  our  minds  ?^'     Or  when  he  loses  his  con- 
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BO  fttftker  coafidcDee  ia  nee;  oae  aevcr  kM  %  eosiiieace  t&at  bdongs 
to  ihtm,  €mt  Ims  rrrrfr^f**  n  oa^«  en  ja^gncBt,  vlue^  ifcuflKB  tliem 
from  tht  fludtCof  oCka%«ad  if  oae  k  ikuiiBi,  ooc  cotctto  trust  ooe- 
wlt  Tbej  loK  Botkiiis  ia  thai  cm^  »a  «e  em  bwJ^uom!];,  tbe 
hftlHt  of  tldnkii^  tviee  over  »  Matter."  And  ham  rfcwwing  ana 
woaaolj  k  tlhe  feefia^  of  veakaoi  vixK  v^di  ake  leasa  apoa  the 
Tooog  man — bow  troe,  Hkc  nglM  oooaiog  ftna  the  deepest  hearty  are  tbc 
vonb  iu  vhicfa  she  esprcaaea  her  diaeoaneeaBeat  aad  her  loneine  to 
»tcp  out  of  her  njLirov  sphere,  aad  to  cajoy  life  a  fitd^  after  so  Ion; 
siid  UbohoOB  a  ooooeDtiBtioa  I  She,  at  kaat,  u  aot,  like  all  the  other 
isemben  of  the  drde,  aAaaawl  to  be  iaaperfect.  "AU^^mfoge  i'Hrt  par- 
JmitT*  asked  Mme.  de  La&jette,  who  alao  in  ^nte  of  all  her  TirtuoasDess 
mlwa/s  deified  to  remain,  like  Goethe's  Greichen,  "  a  foolish  timorous 
woman/'  Tbe  joong  hosbaDd's  loog  and  wordj  letters  are,  od  the  other 
hand,  onlj  variations  on  the  old  coauaonplaoea  of  aentimeDt :  "  \Vlicn  jou 
are  not  here,  a  part  of  mjself  is  wanting  to  me,  and  I  seek  CTcrjwhcre 
for  this  missing  half  whose  absence  causes  that  which  remains  to  languish, 
as  tbe  blessed  would  languish,  who,  hartD^  known  bearen,  were  then 
aqmrated  from  it/'  A'c«  fcc.  If  Mile,  de  Meulan  reminds  us  of  Rabel, 
Ouizot  is  here  the  very  image  of  Vamhagcn,  and  of  a  V'ambagen  with- 
out bis  intcUectaal  freedom  ;  but,  it  is  true,  he  is  not  ret  tbc  mnn  who, 
whatever  be  might  be  in  other  respects,  in  active  life  outweighed  a 
dozen  Vambagens. 

I  have  laid  that  the  extracts  from  Guizot's  letters  here  published 
contiiin  little  of  actual  interest ;  in  fact,  tbe  few  particulars  thev  supply 
— about  tbc  painting  of  a  couutrj-house^  for  example,  the  purchase  of  a 
lione,  and  other  exj>cuses — arc  by  no  means  interesting.  For  the  rest, 
we  have  only  thoughts  and  emotions,  or  rather  words  about  thougbtn 
and  emotions.  Tliia  circumstance  renders  it  exceedingly  dtfRcult  to 
iTitieixe  tbc  1>ook.  The  authoress  is  a  lady  ;  the  feeling  which  induced 
Iter  to  prepare  her  work  was  a  natural  and  admirable  one ;  Guizot  bim- 
«eir  WHS,  in  bis  private  life,  so  excellent  a  man,  that  one  feels  a  certain 
repugnance  to  expressing  one's  true  opinion  when  it  is  opposed  to  the 
uii)ir('iiftion  which  the  reverent  affection  of  his  daughter  desires  to  convey, 
if  Mmc.  dc  Witt  had  printed  the  manuscript  for  private  circulation,  no 
man  of  ^entlemunly  manners,  not  to  say  of  refined  feeling,  into  whose 
bund  A  copy  cliunccd  to  fnll,  would  have  tbou(<ht  of  bringing  it  before  tbc 
tribunal  of  publicity ;  to  have  done  so,  would  have  shown  not  only  an 
uiiponlonablc  want  of  tact^  but  even  something  very  like  brutality. 
Hut  the  hook  has  itself  sought  publicity  ;  it  has  forced  itself  into  the 
market,  and  by  doing  so  has  challenged  criticism.  The  daughter  dia- 
appcars  behind  the  authoress,  or,  let  us  say,  she  has  assumed  the  position 
of  a  portrait -painter  who  has  sent  her  picture  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
Were  wc  to  pass  it  by  as  if  wc  bad  not  noticed  it,  or  to  refer  to  it  onlv 
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with  a  few  empty  compliments,  she  would  have  a  right  to  complain 
that  she  was  treated  with  a  want  of  respect.  Now^  a  want  of  respect  is 
the  very  last  feeling  which  cither  the  painter  or  her  model  inspires. 

If  we  ask  ourselves,  however,  whether  the  picture  is  a  good  likeness, 
we  find  that  here,  as  so  often  in  real  life,  the  painter  has  seen  the  face 
in  one  way,  and  we — i.e.,  the  world — have  seen  it   iu  another.     The 
writer  may  reply  that  she  foresaw  this,  and  has  therefore  allowed  her 
hero  for  the  most  part  to  sjwak  for  himself.      But  then,  if  we  understand 
even  these   his    own  words  iu    a   sense   different    from   that  which  they 
bear  for  his  daughter,  are  we  to  blame  ?     Those  who  stand  nearest  are 
not  always  those  who  see  most  clearly.      Love,  gratitude,  reverence,  ad- 
miration,   even    habit,  all    tend   to  obliterate   the   traits    which   first 
strike  the   stranger,  and  which  are  of\en  the   most  characteristic.      If 
even  Mme.  Pauline  Guizot,  with  all  her  realistic  knowledge  of  men,  could 
only  see  her  young   husband   with   the    eyes  of  love,  how  should   his 
daughter  view  him  otherwise  ?     "  When  I  think  of  the  conception  many 
people  form  of  you,"  writes  the  first  Mme,  Guizot, "of  the  arrogant  and 
ambitious  man,  with  the  cold   heart    and  the   calculating   head,  it  is  so 
strange  a  contrast  to  the  truth  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be 
angry  with  such  stupid  criticism/'     And  forty  years  later,  Guizot  him- 
self  complained  that   Rcnan  made  out  of   him  "  that  tragic,  lonely,  un- 
bending {ttndut)  figure  which  would  probably  grow  into  a  legend,  and  was 
false,  like  all  legends."  Yes,  and  no.    The  details  of  a  legend  are  always 
false,  but   it  always  contains  a  kernel  of  truth.      A  mere  invention  never 
becomes  a  legend.    If  there  had  been  no  ambition,  arrogance,  and  cold- 
ness in  the  man,  how  could  it  have  come  to  pass  that  he  made  the  same 
impression  on  all  his  contemporaries  whcu   a  youth  of  thirty  as  well   as 
when  an  old  man  of  eighty  years  ?     If  nalvet^  and  not  effort  had  been 
the  leading  trait  of  his  nature,  must  this  not  have  appeared  in  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  wife,  and  daughter,  and  which  arc  here,  I 
might  almost   say,  forced  u]X)n  us?      lie  himself  felt,  and  his    intimates 
knew,  that  he  was  free  from  the  pride  of  class;  they  knew  how  sincerely 
and  entirely  he  despised  all  external  distinctions.     Had  he  not  remained 
simple  M.  Guizot,  in  spite  of  all  tJie  baronial  and  ducal  titles  the  King 
had  offered  him,  and  which  few  Frenchmen  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  refuse  ?     They  knew  that,  far  from  cleverly  and  coldly  calculating  hi* 
own  advantage  in   money   and   estate,  he   had  never   even  sought  it. 
\\\xi   there  is    an   arrogance    of    virtue   and    intelligence,  an    ambition 
which  desires  power    and  not    honours,   a  calculation   which   prevents 
ispontaneous    action    and   feeling  without    seeking   any    vulgar    profit. 
These  qualities  are  quite  proper,  at  times  they  are  obligatory  ;  but  may 
we   not  be   permitted    to   feel   a  warmer  sympathy  with  those  who  can 
sometimes  let  fall  the  reins  and  give   their  nature  free  course,  who  can 
now  and  th«n  forget  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  associate  with  fools 
and   ragamuffms  as  their  comrades  iu   this    somewhat  mixed   existence 
of  onrs? 
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Who  ever  doubted  that  Guizpt  loved  his  wife  aud  children, — that 
siucerely  loved  them  ?  How  kind  aud  helpful  he  was  to  the  relations  of 
both  his  wives  we  here  Icamia  the  most  pleasant  way — that  is,  casuaUf, 
almost  accidentally,  without  such  acts  being  formally  entered  in  the 
list  of  the  hero's  merits.  That  he  was  capable  of  deep  feeling  we  sec 
fcoui  the  letters  which  refer  to  the  loss  of  his  son^  not  only  at  the  time, 
but  many  mauy  years  afterwards.  The  wound  docs  not  heal;  as  often 
as  he  speaks  of  the  youth  so  early  taken  from  himj  his  voice  quivers  as 
if  there  were  tears  in  it;  had  he  not  by  that  blow  lost  "every  feeliug 
of  security^'  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Austin  ?  lu  other  casesj  on  the  contrary,  his  feelings,  aiuccre  as  they 
doubtless  were,  find  an  expression  as  cold  aod  empty  as  that  in  his  Iotc 
letters.  No  cry  from  the  very  depth  of  a  iiven  heart,  like  that  of 
Leasing  on  the  death  of  his  wife  aud  child,  here  falls  upon  the  ear. 
But  all  this,  by  the  way,  is  properly  speaking  no  concern  of  ours.  The 
only  question  which  should  have  au  iutcrest  for  us  is  whether  this  new 
publicatiou  should  modify,  in  any  important  particulars,  the  picture  which 
his  contemporaries  and  successors  have  formed  of  Guizot.  Such  a  thiug 
is  quite  conceivable.  Which  of  ui  does  not  know  that  Goethe,  who 
from  his  thirtieth  year  was  obliged  to  "  entrench  himself"  in  order  to 
ward  off  the  importunities  of  strangers,  was  represented  by  the  latter,  whdH 
were  for  the  moat  part  knights  of  the  pen,  as  a  cold  and  haughty  aris- 
tocrat;  and  that  tbejvicturc  of  the  ^tifi' old  Privy  Councillor  maintained 
its  place  for  tens  of  years  in  the  popular  imagination  ?  Hut  when  tho 
letters  to  Augusta  von  Stolberg  and  Charlotte  von  Stein  were  published, 
when  one  by  one  the  fresh  outpourings  of  his  youth  became  known, 
even  the  blind  began  to  perceive — what  the  seeing  had  never  doubted 
— namely,  that  the  author  of  "Werthcr"  and  the  songs  had  not  been 
wanting  insensibility,  AMiat  the  youthful  Goethe  was — what  a  world 
of  stormy  passion  and  delicate  emutiou  the  young  healthy  nature 
contained ;  how  much  hearty  sympathy,  how  much  true  kindness  of 
heart,  continued  to  live  on  in  the  man  long  after  he  had  carefully  con- 
cealed them  beneath  an  icy  exterior ;  how  even  to  the  last  this  exteriur^ 
would  thaw  as  soon  as  it  was  touched  by  a  really  warm  and  loving  ™ 
hand — all  this  too  we  kuow  now  that  the  letters  of  Felix  Mendelssohn 
and  so  mauy  others  lie  open  to  us.  Does  anything  sitnilar  take  place 
in  Guizot's  case?  Willingly  or  unwillingly,  wcare  compelled  to  answer. 
No.  lu  his  tweuticth,  nay^  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  the  same  as 
at  eighty-seven — a  good  son,  as  he  was  to  become  a  good  husbaud  and 
father;  an  irreproachable  man,  as  he  had  been  a  conscientious  student; 
a  sympathetic  spontaneous  nature  he  never  was,  and  this  is  true  of  his 
intellect  as  well  as  his  character. 

A  letter  to  his  mother  of  the  year  1806 — Guizot  was  born  in  1787 — 
shows  us  him  then  as  he  remained  all  his  life  long — self-willed  (he  boasts 
of  this  himself)  aud  strict,  even  severe.  *'  They  desired  to  lend  virtue 
an  everlasting  smile,"  he^says  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  *'  and 
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thcj  deprived  her  of  all  her  strength.  They  were  so  amiable  that  they 
ceased  to  be  virtuous.  ....  I  cannot  restrain  my  indignation  when  I 
see  how  they  were  constantly  endeavouring  to  rob  virtue  of  her  crown 
of  thoma/'  Such  a  tone  is  natural  enough  iu  youth,  which  is  prone  to 
undervalue  others,  and  in  which  intolerance  is  almost  a  mcrit^  but  what 
must  be  said  when  the  experience  of  a  long  and  changeful  life  does  not 
soften  such  harshness  but  increases  it ;  when  virtue  and  piety  bring  pride 
and  severity  in  tlieir  train,  instead  of  pity  and  forgiveness  ?  Madame  de 
Wittj  when  speaking  of  her  graudmotlicr,  says  :  "  Madame  Guizot'a 
incompfurable  self-devotion  seldom  descended  to  caresses  {ne  s'abaissait 
pas  80uveni  aux  caresses);  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  weakness/'  The 
words  might  be  applied  to  the  virtue  of  the  son,  as  self-devotion  can  and 
need  hardly  be  expected  of  a  man.  But  this  sombre  temper  affects  xa 
less  painfully  in  the  mother,  because  it  is  explained  by  the  events  of  her 
life.  She  grew  up  iu  the  provinces,  iu  the  narrow  circle  of  the  oppressed, 
the  almost  concealed  Huguenot  Church  of  the  last  century,  and  though 
as  a  girl  she  seems  to  have  been  lively,  cheerful,  and  fond  of  gaiety,  the 
austere  principles  of  the  Calviuistic  code  of  ethics  must  have  become  to 
her  a  second  nature.  She  was  united  in  the  warmest  affection  to  the 
one  love  of  her  life,  a  husband  of  the  same  age  as  herself,  and  after 
living  with  him  for  seven  happy  years,  it  was  her  lot  to  see  him  mount 
the  scaffold  while  he  was  still  little  more  than  a  youth.  How  could 
fiucli  a  horror  fail  to  cast  an  impervious  shadow  on  her  life  ?  Death  also 
robbed  her  of  her  beloved  sistcra,  the  compauious  of  her  youth.  A 
solitary  widowed  life,  passed  in  straitened  cii-cumstanccs,  nay,  almost 
exposed  to  want,  and  then  the  long,  long  separation  from  her  son,  cast 
her  back  upon  herself  and  the  memories  of  her  grief.  "The  first 
impression  of  my  sorrow  has  never  been  obliterated,"  she  writes  long 
afterwards  in  a  tone  the  truthfulness  of  which  it  is  easy  enough  to  feel. 
"I  am  going  to  him,"  were  the  words  with  which  she  closed  her  eighty 
years  of  life;  on  her  breast  still  rested  the  last  letter  of  the  husband 
of  her  youth — KouplSiot;  tnToan: — whose  head  had  fallen  more  th.in  fifty 
years  before.  The  son,  on  the  contrary,  lived  from  his  eighteenth  year 
in  Paris,  amid  the  most  stimulating  intellectual  society,  and  in  the 
presence  of  great  historical  events.  He  prospered  in  everything.  At 
twenty-five  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  first  scientific  institution  of 
France,  which  the  most  celebrated  scholars  rarely  succeed  in  entering 
before  they  arc  fifty.  Ho  was  worthy  of  the  patronage  which  at  times 
makes  so  far  more  judicious  a  selection  than  the  vox  populi,  or  even  the 
competitive  examinations;  but  still  it  was  such  a  piece  of  good  luck  as 
was  well  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  person  to  whom  it  happened. 
Two  years  later  the  young  man  even  attained  an  influential  position  in 
the  Uovcrument,  for,  in  spite  of  his  Protestantism,  he  became  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Home  Otfice,  at  the  head  of  which  a  Catholic 
dignitary  then  stood,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  a  Councillor 
of  State.      He  lost,  it  is  true,  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
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but  he  found  strength  enough  to  marry  again  in  the  following  year,  as 
she  had  advised^  and  as  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  do,  for  a  man 
lives  even  less  exclusively  for  the  memory  of  a  woman  than  he  does  for 
her  love  when  she  is  still  present  with  him.  With  this  exception,  down 
to  the  middle  of  life,  everything  smiled  upon  him,  even — who  would 
have  believed  it  ? — the  favour  of  the  people.  His  circumstances  were 
easy.  Of  the  struggle  for  existence  he  had  hitherto  known  nothing  but 
its  successes — that  is,  its  stimulating  and  exhilaratiug  side.  The  hardness 
must  therefore  have  formed  an  original  part  of  his  character  and  not 
have  been  the  result  of  experience.  Again,  his  mother  could  at  times 
be  gay.  "  The  natural  cheerfulness  of  her  disposition  reappeared  now 
and  then,"  as  her  grand-daughter  tells  us.  fiut  the  son  is  always 
«erious,  nay  gloomy,  as  all  men  are  who  cannot  come  out  of  themselves, 
and  fur  such  persons  children  are  only  a  protracted,  and  relations  an  ex- 
tjndal  self.  Joyousness  was  wanting  to  his  temperament,  just  as  Lrouy 
was  wanting  to  his  intellect.  Finally,  his  mother  belonged  to  an  earlier 
time:  "  In  her  old-fashioned  and  simple  dress,  Kith  the  strong,  deep, 
delicately  scriaus  expression  which  reminded  me  of  the  mothers  of  Port 
Hoyal,  I  still  seem  to  see  her  in  the  salon  of  the  Mmister,  through 
which  she  merely  glided,  and  where  she  represented  the  belief,  the 
simplicity,  the  living  virtues  of  the  wilderness  and  the  persecuted." 
Thus  the  historian  of  Port  Royal.*  The  son,  however,  was  not  a  man 
of  the  wilderness,  but  of  public  life,  and  in  the  battle  of  life  he  verily 
did  not  stand  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  Besides,  politics  do  not 
claim  a  place  on  the  heights  of  the  absolute  upon  which  religion  takes 
her  stand.  In  public  life  concessions  must  be  made  to  the  weakncs* 
and  even  the  wickedness  of  men,  and  no  one  iinderbtood  better  than 
Guieot  how  to  make  such  concessions  while  keeping  his  own  hand 
scrupuloutily  clean.  The  incorruptible  never  hesitated  to  corrupt  when 
it  was  a  question,  not  of  God  and  His  gospel,  but  of  King  Louin 
Philip  and  M.  Guizot's  policy,  A  man  who  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  this  dirty  side  of  life  may  have  a  right  to  despise  men^  but 
in  that  case  be  ought  to  begin  with  his  own  tools,  and  not  with  hi« 
opponent's;  Guizot  always  adopted  the  opposite  course. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  society  in  wLich  Guizot  moveil 
ponessed  a  far  higher  culture,  that  it  was  in  all  respects  more  reputable^ 
and  in  one  morally  purer,  than  that  which  came  into  power  after  hia 
fall.  It  was  no  baud  of  Bohemians,  adventurers,  boon  companions,  and 
gamblers,  like  that  which,  in  consequence  of  the  February  xcvolution 
and  the  coup  d'elaC,  "  Hoated,  scumlike,  uppermost ;"  the  persons  who 
com|K)sed  it  were,  almost  without  an  exception,  men  of  regular  livca  and 
well-ordered  households ;  and  the  egoism^  the  ambition,  the  gr^ed,  often 

*  In  tbe  eiulitvciith  century  tho  French  }liigufu<-'ts  w^rt  accustomed  tu  meet  in  l<m«Iy 

i>laccs  (tbo  wudcrDess— /r  destrt)  to  bear  tlie  word  of  God  frum  their  nreachera.  In  I'ort 
loyai  the  name  tU*ert  vu  given  to  what  other  CatholicB  call  rr trir'tv —thai  ia,  a  tuuiporar)' 
seclusion  from  all  society  for  the  purpoaeuf  devoting  oneaeU  to  prayer  ami  religious  c-xerciac«. 
8Aint«  Ueave  ia  evidently  Uuukiog  only  of  the  former  meaning  of  the  irord. 
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aIi»o  the  Tulgar  love  of  material  enjoyment  which  lay  hidden  under  the 
smooth  exterior  of  this  middlc-cla?a  morality,  awakoned  no  disgust  iu  a 
muD  wlio  never  inquired  into  the  inmost  nature  of  things  as  long  as 
tliey  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  remain  upon  the  surface.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  tbe  surface  was  respectable.  Gnizot,  entirely  a 
man  of  conventions,  insisted  as  strongly  on  a  respect  for  social  as  for 
religious  prejudices.  A  girl  who  had  had  the  eifrontery  to  fall  in  love 
without  tbe  previous  pcrmissiou  of  papa  and  mamma^  would  have  seemed 
as  contemptible  to  him  as  a  man  who  took  the  liberty  of  being  religious 
without  belonging  to  a  Church.  In  factj  he  was  always  ready  with  hia 
depreciation  and  contempt.  There  are  persons,  like  Voltaire  for  instance, 
II  ho  in  theory  view  mankind  with  scorn,  but  in  their  feelings  and 
actions  are  always  the  friends  of  men,  and  for  whom  a  misfortune  which 
the  sufferer  has  brought  upon  himself  docs  not  seem  less  worthy  of  pity 
than  one  which  lias  come  upon  him  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  From 
Guizot  one  seldom,  if  ever,  hears  the  voice  of  compassion,  whereas  & 
Meutence  of  moral  coudcmuatiou  seems  to  cost  him  nothing.  The  words 
of  Christ  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery;  and  still  more  those  which  He 
spoke  to  Mary  Magdaleuc,  do  not  seem  to  have  stood  in  his  Bible. 

If  he  was  severe  to  others,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  indulgent 
to  himself,  llis  private  life  was  one  of  the  most  irreproachable  con- 
scientiousness. He  left  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  as  poor  as  he 
entered  upon  them,  and  after  governing  France  for  eight  years  he  was 
obliged  to  take  up  his  i>en  in  order  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
family.  The  nepotism  of  which  he  cannot  be  entirely  acquitted  forms 
so  integral  a  part  of  the  public  life  of  modem  France — it  is  so  consonant 
with  the  moral  ideas  of  the  French  to  subordinate  the  duties  one  owes 
to  the  State  to  those  which  are  due  to  ouc's  family — that  the  severe 
censure  which  has  been  pronounced  ujwn  him  on  this  account  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unfair,  particularly  when  it  comes  from  tbe  llcpublican  party, 
which  has  carried  this  practice  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection. 
Guizot's  private  life  was  spotless  :  iu  a  country  where  liberty  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  is  viewed  with  such  indulgence,  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  of  laxity  never  fell  upon  him.  He  was  no  latitudinarian 
cither  in  morals  or  religion,  and  he  was  so  as  little  with  respect  to 
himself  as  to  others.  Splendour  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
alike  indifierent  to  him,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  luuged  for  music 
or  the  theatre.  The  only  enjoyments  which  he  knew,  except  the 
exercise  of  power,  were  found  in  the  intercourse  with  men  of  similar 
tasteSj  and  in  his  private  life.  But  even  here  the  r/esipere  in  loco  was 
entirely  unknown  to  him.  It  is  always  great  and  serious  subjects,  at 
the  very  least  questions  of  political  tactics,  which  fill  his  letters  to  his 
friends,  as  they  probably  did  his  conversation  with  them.  We  feel  we 
have  reached  a  fountain  in  the  desert  when  he  once  and  again  tells  a 
malicious  anecdote  like  the  following ; — "  Berryer  asked  Dupin  (the  Pre- 
sident of  tbe  Chamber  at  the  time  of  the  imminent  coup  d'iiai), '  Show 
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mc  a  little  door  by  which  one  could  get  into  the  Chamber,  and  bring  yo 
support  if  you  were  attacked.'  '  I  am  just  looking  for  one  by  which  od 
might  get  out/  replied  Dupin."  A  joke  is  still  rarer — indeed,  there  i»  nof=^ 
a  single  one  in  the  whole  volume ;  and  in  eonrersation  we  know  that 
he  never  permitted  broad  jesting,  far  less,  of  course,  would  he  ban 
desccuded  to  it  liimselL  Guizot  had  much  of  the  English  eamcfttne«i 
which  Kant  admired  so  highly,  but  still  more  of  the  English  granly 
which  Sterne  ridiculed  with  such  charming  humour ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  be  was  so  much  liked  in  England — at  least  iu  some  quarters, 
just  as  he  himself  was  pleased  with  this  side  of  the  EuglLsh  character. 
Kuglishmcn  of  the  older  school,  like  Palmerstou,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  an  invincible  antipathy  to  the  mau  who  was  so  utterly  wanting  iu 
the  fresh  spoutaneity  of  old  England,  and  who  had  no  seuHe  that 
responded  to  her  humour.  In  his  letters  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  those 
wliich  he  addresses  to  his  children,  there  is  always  the  same  monotonoos 
seriousness ;  he  always  appears  as  a  teacher.  Take  only  the  two 
intolerably  pedantic,  never-ending  epistles  to  his  eldest  daughter  upon 
her  interpunctuation ;  or  the  way  in  which  he  recommends  the  poor 
f  girl — she  was  ten  years  old — to  read  Liugard  and  Hume  methodically, -^ 

epoch  for  epoch.  He  seems  to  find  it  inconceivably  diflficult  to  become^H 
a  child  with  children,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  hear  that  he 
does  sometimes  condescend  to  play  domino  with  them,  or  to  UA\  them 
something  about  Van  Aniburg's  meuagerie.  "  I  speak  to  you  as  I 
should  to  a  grown-up  person,'*  he  says  to  his  little  Guillaume — and  tliat, 
in  fact,  is  the  impression  his  language  almost  always  makes.  "  1  do  not 
demand  of  you  that  you-should  love  me  more  than  you  love  me,  because 
I  kiiow  you  arc  not  able  to  do  so,"  he  writes  to  his  daughter  who  is  only 
seven  years  old  I  AVhat  wonder  the  poor  creatures  grow  the  very 
images  of  little  pedants  [  "The  following  was  my  conversation  with  the 
children"  (his  grandchiklreu),  he  writes:  "  The  four  eldest  breakfasted 
vith  me.  Cornclis — Robert  says  he  loves  Jeanne  most.  That  isn't 
true.  We  all  love  her  as  much  as  he  does.  Robert — No.  I  lovo 
Jeanne  most.  Comelis — No.  Robert — Yea.  Jeanne — You  must  not 
love  xafi  more  than  Marguerite ;   that  is  not  just." 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  whole  tone  of  the   house ;  everything  is 
regulated  according  to  the  model  of  the  man  who  never  unbends  eveaS 
for  a   minute.      No   folly,  no   impropriety;   and  yet  these  too   form   »" 
necessary  part  of  the  true  man,   if,  indeed,  the  whole  perfection  of 
humanity  does  not  consist  in  being  imperfect.     These  were  wanting  in 
Guizot,  and   France  instinctively  felt  the  want   when  it  grew  tired  of 
hearing  Aristides   called  the  Just.      He   is   always   the    blameless,  th 
intellectually  and  morally  superior.     By  these  means  he  acquired  wha 
naay  always  be  acquired  in  the  same  way,  particularly  if  a  recipe  as  to 
conduct  be  employed,  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  mix, 
though  it  is  a  rather  wcariaome  process  to  weigh  them  out — namely,  a 
reputation  for   virtue.     "  I   too  have    never  stolen  silver  spoons,"  my 
friend  B.  once  said  to  me,  "  but  I  never  could  manage  to   attain  to  a 
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reputation  for  virtue  "  Poor  fellow  !  In  the  course  of  a  changeful  and 
difficult  public  life  his  hands  had  always  been  clean  ;  not  the  shadow 
of  a  suspicion  could  fall  upon  him.  In  his  intercourse  with  crowned 
beads  as  well  as  with  the  sovereign  people,  he  had  always  preserved  his 
independence  of  action  and  his  freedom  of  speech ;  he  had  neither  asked 
a  favour  nor  accepted  one.  lie  possessed  neither  titles  nor  dignities, 
neither  office  nor  decorations.  He  never  flattered  the  victrix  causa  even 
when  it  was  his  own  party  that  had  been  victoriou.',  and  the  cause  of 
the  conquered  was  sure  of  liis  sympathy  whenever  it  could  find  acquittal 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  judgment  or  his  feelings.  lie  never  was  false 
to  his  convictions,  even  when  danger  threatened  their  confessors.  He 
had  earned  his  wealth  by  hard  and  honest  work,  not  won  it  by  specu- 
lation on  the  Stock  Exchange^  and  his  purse  was  never  closed  to  those 
who  needed  his  assistance;  no  path  seemed  too  long  to  him  if  his  errand 
was  to  find  employment  for  those  who  wanted  it.  He  taught  his  chil- 
dren to  work  and  to  keep  themselves  clean.  His  speech  was  humanly 
cordial  with  the  lowest,  and  frank  with  the  highest.  He  was  equally 
faithful  in  love  and  friendship.  He  had  no  debts  cither,  and  was  never 
found  drunk  in  the  gutter;  above  all  things, he  was  constantly  truthful 
both  to  himself  and  otiiers.  Poor  fellow  !  As  if  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Perhaps  it  was  this  very  thing  that  deprived  him 
of  the  reputation  of  an  Aristidcs.  Envy  and  avarice,  egoism  aud 
hypocrisy,  he  might  safely  have  cherished ;  but  truthfulness,  the  genuine 
truthfulness  which  will  not  consciously  blind  itself  to  the  dirt  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  our  cleanly  convictions,  the  truthfulness  which 
compels  one  to  show  oneself  as  one  is,  and  to  give  one's  nature  free 
play — that  is  the  suspicious  quality  ;  only  he  who  never  forgets  the  part 
he  has  to  play — who  is  perpetually  self-conscious  and  self-observant,  who 
can  never  lay  Ids  personal  dignity  aside  for  a  moment,  as  Leasing,  for 
example,  could  do,  *'  because  he  knew  he  could  resume  it  at  his  pleasure 
and  at  any  moment^^ — only  such  a  man  can  attain  a  reputation  for 
virtue.  If,  besides  all  this,  he  is  careful  never  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
a  pretty  woman,  nor  to  enjoy  a  good  glass  of  wine  or  a  bad  pun ;  if 
"  virtue"  is  continually  on  his  tongue,  and  he  piteously  scolds  at  all  the 
gay,  the  frivolous,  and  the  unlucky  ;  above  all,  if  he  is  constantly  in  a 
bad  humour,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  succeed.  In  Guizot's  case  it  was 
priueipally  the  waut  of  joyousuess  in  his  disposition,  aud  the  entire 
absence  of  humour  in  his  intellect,  which  secured  his  reputation.  There 
can  here  be  no  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  and  untruthfulness;  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  play  a  part,  because  he  was  endowed  by  Nature 
with  the  requisite  qualities,  and  it  was  therefore  needless  to  assume 
them.  Among  these  requisite  qualities  there  arc,  however,  some  intel- 
lectual ones.  Only  a  certain  superficiality  which  renders  any  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  impossible,  can  ensure  that  consistency  of  opinion 
which  the  world  is  accustomed  to  worship  under  the  name  of  character. 
Guizot  was  not  an  original  thinker,  and  he  liad  no  direct  intuitions 
whatever.     There  has  probably  rarely   eiisted  a  man  of  such  iutellec- 
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tual  power  who  was  so  entirely  wanting  both  in  a  talent  for  abstract 
speculatioQ  and  a  feeling  for  art.  His  philosopLy  is  tbe  most  tbread* 
bare  rationalism.  lu  reality  he  never  went  far  beyond  the  metaphysics 
of  his  second  wife,  wliich  are  thus  given  in  the  volume  before  us ; — 
"  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  is  based  on  the  order  of 
the  world  and  the  necessity  of  a  first  cause,  proclaims  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  moral  nature,  and  justi- 
lies  us  in  expecting"  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  because 
the  law  of  justice  which  should  rule  de  jure  docs  not  rule  de  facto  here 
beloWj  and  all  that  is  right  must  be  realized."  And  this  is  he  who,  with  the 
arrogance  and  shallowness  proper  to  the  men  of  "  solid''  learning  and 
character,  without  more  ado,  pronounced  Vacherot,  one  of  the  first 
raetaphysiciaua  of  France  and  a  declared  idealist,  to  be  a  "  materialist," 
and  on  this  pretext  opposed  his  admission  to  the  Academie  den  Sciences 
Morales  !  It  is  clear  that  he  had  never  read,  or,  if  he  had  read,  never 
understood  him.  Even  in  his  philosophy  of  history,  if  indeed  his  inter- 
pretations of  history  deserve  the  name,  he  never  passes  beyond  Bunscu's 
point  of  view;  he  sees  therein  ''a  divine  inter\'ention  ....  as  clearly 
and  as  certainly  as  in  the  movements  of  the  stars."  No  wonder  if  for 
him  "  history  has  many  gaps  but  no  secrets,  if  he  ignores  much  in  it 
but  understands  everything."  His  head  was  in  fact  miserably  poor  in 
ideas,  for  it  is  only  to  such  heads  the  world  appears  so  simple,  only 
such  who  are  so  easily  satisfied  when  once  they  have  found  a  formula 
which  they  trust,  like  a  skeleton  key,  to  open  every  door.  "  Guizot  is  a 
great  orator,"  Thiers  once  said  ;t  "  but,  you  will  be  surprised,  in  politic* 
Guizot  is  stupid  {bete)."  "  What  he  meant  was,"  Sainte-Beuve  adds, 
"  that  Guizot  as  a  statesman  was  wanting  in  ideas  ;  and  that  is  true." 
In  fact  his  importance  lay  in  quite  a  difl'creut  sphere.  Even  in  his 
youth  the  little  set  of  principles,  which  were  constantly  on  his  lips,  had 
not  sprung  from  his  own  mind,  nor  had  they  been  formed  by  obser- 
vation of  the  world  around  him  ;  they  were  communicated  to  him  by 
the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  as  they  were  congenial  to  his  nature, 
he  quickly  accepted  and  obstinately  retained  them.  The  little  capital 
of  ideas  with  which  he  traded  during  the  whole  of  his  life  was  not  only 
received  from  others  without  any  btneficium  ijiventaru;  he  never  increased 
or  modified  it  to  any  extent.  The  experience  of  a  long  life  made  no 
change  whatever  in  his  religious,  his  mural,  and  his  political  views.  This 
experience,  his  deep  and  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  which  was  in 
fact  the  only  solid  knowledge  he  possessed,  and  his  extraordinary  talent, 
were  employed  during  the  long  course  of  sixty  years  only  in  exhibiting 
and  defending  the  ideas  which  he  had  accepted  on  his  entrance  into 
public  life.  |_He  cannot  be  said  to  have  learned  anything  from  lifoj)hi» 
mind  was  as  incapable  of  development  as  it  was  inflexible.  It  is  only 
tlie  passionate  warmth  with  which  he  defends  his  opinions  wh'ch  drccivr!* 


*  French,  <i  lompu.    Uat  bow  ia  it  jH>s«tbl«  tu  ssy  in  Engliab  tliat  a  <leii!'>u!itrikti«>ii 
<st€ounii  ui>on  Anything? 
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U8  as  to  the  activity  of  his  intellect.  For,  in  spite  of  all,  the  man  was 
passionate  ;  only  passion  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  depth  of 
feeling,  still  less  does  it  imply  alertness  of  mind.  What  we  designate 
by  the  words  heart  and  genius  is  always  primal  in  its  character,  and  in 
its  activity  it  is  selfless;  for  the  heart  forgets  itself  in  the  object  of  its 
affection,  and  genius  in  the  subjects  of  its  interest.  Whoever  brings 
only  talent  and  passiou  to  his  work,  never  ceases  to  seek  himself  in 
others,  and  to  make  his  talent  the  tool  of  his  person.  This  is  often 
consciously  hidden,  still  oftener,  perhaps,  it  lies  by  its  own  nature  beyond 
tlic  range  of  vision  of  the  crowd  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  genius  and 
true  feeling  often  display  a  naive  egoism  which  leads  the  observer  astray. 
For  they  are  dimly  conscious  that  the  deed  or  work  which  they  alone 
can  accomplish,  the  personality  whirh  Nature  has  entrusted  them  to 
develop,  is  endangered  if  they  yield,  and  they  do  not  shrink  from 
sacrificing  others  too  to  this  their  personality,  which  is  itself  only  the 
servant  of  an  impersonal,  a  higher  good  ;  even  over  the  broken  heart  of 
a  Frierlerike  von  Lcsenheim  they  must  often  pass  forward  on  the  path 
of  their  destiny.  Such  an  egoism  is  always  cheerful,  because  it  feels 
itself  guiltless ;  while  the  other  is  always  gloomy,  because  the  individu- 
ality is  empty  both  of  true  affection  and  true  interest, — because  it  seeks 
only  its  own  things,  and  stands  only  in  the  service  of  the  will.  "Lajoie 
de  Vesprit  en  marque  la  force"  said  Niuou  dc  I'Enclos;  whoever,  there- 
fore, compels  his  talent  to  serve  the  will,  loses  by  that  action  in  strength 
as  well  as  in  joy.  Now,  for  Gnizot,  his  great  talent  was  at  all  times 
only  a  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  existence;  he  never  accepts  the  world 
as  a  given  fact  which  cannot  be  changed  ;  still  less  is  he  able  to  rise 
with  an  irony,  like  that  of  Cervantes,  above  life.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  blame  him  for  this,  as  not  to  every  one  is  it  given  to  gaze  upon  the 
world  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  and  t!ie  poet,  or  to  devote 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  AVe  cannot  all  pass  our  lives  in 
either  contemplation  or  research ;  there  must  be  men  of  action  as  well  ; 
and  the  man  of  action  must  seek  his  own  things  if  he  desires  to  achieve 
anything  great ;  only  he  too  must  know  how  to  identify  his  personality 
with  something  that  is  impersonal,  if  his  action  is  to  bring  forth  real  fruit. 
Guizot  was  ambitious,  and  what  reason  is  there  why  he  should  not 
have  been  so  ?  Without  ambition  no  man  of  parts  and  character 
would  consent  to  enter  public  life  at  all ;  without  anibition  he  would  do 
nothing  in  it  worth  doing.  Guizot  was  even  something  more  than  am- 
bitious, he  was  greedy  of  power ;  and  this,  too,  he  had  a  right  to  be  if 
he  desired  power  only  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  his  political  concep- 
tions. The  event  has  proved  that  he  exerted  his  rare  talents,  not  ia 
realizing  such  conceptions,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
himself  iu  power.  His  law  of  popular  education  belongs .  to  the  year 
1838;  the  true  period  of  his  rule  extends  from  the  year  1810  to 
18i8,  and  of  that  period  nothing  has  remained  as  a  lasting  boon 
to  France.  Guizot  himself  confessed  that  he  loved  to  rule^  and  yet  if 
wc  had  any  charge  to  bring  against  him,  it  would^  perhaps,  be  that  when 
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when  he  cooU  take  a  part  ia  tfe  bod 
ceoU  rt€%mty€um  ktto  fiar  the  km  of  power.  Ia  ^e  vhole  >niiniM  wo 
do  noC  tad  %  m^  word  ^ooft  poetry  or  mnic,  pemtrny  or  icolp^iire  ^ 
it  ia  written  h  if  tLere  were  no  frface  Ibr  art  ia  tlie  worid.  PoGtica,  oo 
tbe  eouUafy,  alwajv  force  tbeaiaehea  into  t^  foiegioiiad,  even  in  a  ooejr 
dttt  witk  tbe  diildren ;  Ibr  '^  of  wbat  tbe  beart  ia  fall,  the  nonth 
ipcaketh/'  And  wbj  iboold  it  not  be  ao ;  -mhj  ^loald  not  be  foUow 
Uie  foidance  of  bia  nature^  and  giro  himwlf  op  to  tbe  pnwinti  tbat 
eonwmied  bins  ?  No  renaon  oonld  be  given,  if  only  be  had  mnftawil 
tbe  truth  to  himaelf.  Bnt  this  he  does  not  do.  "  Althongh  I  enjoy 
nctiotij''  be  »»y««  "  this  is  nettber  tbe  nataral  bent  of  my  nature^  nor 
docs  it  gire  me  the  faUe^t  satisfiKtion.  .  .  .  Tbe  position  of  tbe  spectator, 
mere  intellectual  contemplation,  affords  a  far  larger  and  more  ontram- 
melled  pleasure/'  This  is  perfectly  troc,  but  voold  Goizot  bate  been 
able  to  remain  for  au  hoar  on  tfao^e  calm  heights?  Would  not  his 
pftAsion  for  strife  hare  drawn  him  immediately  back  into  the  noise  and 
dust  of  the  conflict  ?  "I  love  power  because  I  lore  the  battle — "  tbeto^ 
are  words  tbat  came  from  his  inmost  soul. 

Kvch  in  the  field  of  politics,  howeTcr,  where  he  felt  himself  most  at 
his  casCj  the  same  want  of  humour  and  joyousness  which  characterizes 
his  private  life  is  clearly  enough  to  be  felt.  The  limits  of  his  mind  and 
tcmpitrnment  did  not  permit  him  to  forget  himself  in  the  State — as  i 
Friedrich  II.  and  a  Peter  Leopold  could  do — and  thus  to  create  insti- 
tutions of  a  permanent  value  ;  his  ambition  and  arrogance  prevented 
him  from  gaining — as  a  Thiers  and  a  Palmerston  did — the  sympntliy  of 
his  conteropornries  and  Buccessors^  when  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  the 
gratitude  and  ndmiration  of  coming  generations.  Nor  does  the  man 
excite  the  sympathy  which  the  statesman  failed  to  gain.  Such,  nt 
least,  is  tlie  impression  of  tlic  reader^  and  these  somewhat  uncalled-for 
eommanicatioDS  with  respect  to  his  family  life  are  not  likely  to 
modify  it, 
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VIII. 

THE  ORIGIN    OF  RELIGION  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE. 


IF  any  one  were  to  ask  what  is  the  origin  of  hunger  or  what  is  the 
origin  of  tlur»l,thc  idleness  of  the  question  would  be  felt  at  once.  And 
jet  hunger  and  thirst  have  had  an  origin.  But  that  origin  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  origin  of  Organic  Life,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
question  lies  in  this — that  in  asking  it,  the  possibility  of  making  such  a 
separation  is  assumed.  It  involves  either  the  supposition  that  there  have 
been  living  creatures  which  had  no  need  of  food  and  drink,  or  else  the 
supposition  that  there  have  been  living  creatures  which,  having  that 
need,  were  nevertheless  destitute  of  any  corresponding  appetite.  Both 
of  these  suppositions,  although  not  in  the  abstract  inconceivable,  are  so 
contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  that  practically  they 
are  rejected  as  impossible.  There  always  is,  and  there  always  must  be, 
a  close  correspondence  between  the  intimations  of  sensibility  and  the 
necessities  of  Life.  Hunger  is  the  witness  in  sensation  to  the  law 
which  demands  for  all  living  things  a  renewal  of  force  from  the  assimila- 
tion of  external  matter.  To  theorize  about  its  origin  is  to  theorize  about 
the  origin  of  that  law,  and  consequently  about  the  origin  of  embodied 
Life.  The  Darwinian  formula  is  not  applicable  here.  Appetite  cannot 
have  arisen  out  of  the  accidents  of  variation.  It  must  have  been 
coeval  with  organization,  of  which  it  is  a  necessary  part.  The  same 
]>rinciple  apphes  to  all  elementary  appetites  and  affections,  whether  they 
be  the  lower  appetites  of  the  body  or  the  higher  appetites  of  the 
mind.  They  exist  because  of  the  existence  of  certain  facts  and  of 
certain  laws  to  which  they  stand  in  a  relation  which  is  natural  and 
necessary,  because  it  is  a  relation  which  is  reasonable  and  fitting. 
Really  to  understand  how  these  appetites  and  affections  arose,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  understand  how  ail  the  corresponding  facts  and  laws  came 
to  be.     But  in   many  easea — indeed   in   most  cases — any  such  under- 
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ttandiog  is  impossible^  because  the  facts  and  the  laws  to  which  cverj 
appetite  corresponds  are  in  their  very  nature  ultimate.  They  are  laws 
behind  which,  or  beyond  which,  we  cannot  get.  The  only  true  explana- 
tion of  the  appetite  lies  in  the  simple  recognition  of  the  adjusted 
relations  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;  that  is  to  say — in  a  recognition  of  the 
whole  system  of  Nature  as  a  reasonable  system,  and  of  this  particular 
part  of  it  as  in  harmony  with  the  rest.  Any  attempted  explanation  of 
it  which  does  not  start  with  that  recognition  of  the  reasonableness  of 
Nature  must  be  futile.  Any  explanation  which  not  only  fails  in  this 
recognition,  but  assumes  that  the  origin  of  anything  can  be  interpreted 
without  it,  must  be  not  only  futile  but  erroneous. 

Men  have  been  very  busy  of  late  in  speculating  on  the  origin  of 
Religion.  In  asking  this  question  they  generally  make,  often  as  it 
seems  unconsciously,  one  or  other  of  two  assumptions.  Oue  is  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that  it  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  invent  Uim.  The  other  is  that  there  is  a  God,  hut  that  men 
were  bom,  or  created,  or  developed,  without  any  sense  or  feeling  of 
His  existence,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  such  a  sense  must  of  necessity 
have  been  the  work  of  time. 

I  do  not  now  say  that  either  of  these  assumptions  is  in  itself  incon- 
ceivable, any  more  than  the  supposition  that  at  some  former  time  there 
were  creatures  needing  food  and  drink  and  yet  having  no  appetites  to 
inform  them  of  the  fact.  But  what  1  desire  to  point  out  is,  firat,  that 
one  or  other  of  these  assumptions  is  necessarily  involved  in  most  specu- 
lations on  tlte  subject,  and  secondly,  that,  to  say  tlie  least,  it  is  possible 
that  neither  of  tlicse  assumptions  may  be  true.  Yet  the  method  of 
inquiry  to  be  pursued  respecting  the  origin  of  Religion  roust  be  entirely 
different,  according  as  we  start  from  one  or  other  of  these  assumptions, 
or  as  we  reject  them  both.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  no  God,  then 
the  question  how  Mankind  have  come  so  widely  to  invent  one  or  more 
of  such  imaginary  Beings,  is  indeed  a  question  well  worthy  of  our 
utmost  curiosity  and  research.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  start  with 
the  assumption  that  there  is  a  God,  or  indeed  if  we  assume  no  more 
thnn  that  there  are  Intelligences  in  the  Universe  superior  !o  lilan,  and 
possessing  some  power  greater  than  his  own  over  the  natural  system 
in  which  he  lives,  then  the  method  of  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
Religion  is  immensely  simplified.  Obviously  the  question  how  Man 
first  came  to  recognize  the  existence  of  his  Creator,  if  we  suppose  such  & 
Being  to  exist,  becomes  in  virtue  of  that  supposition  relegated  to  the 
same  class  as  the  question  how  he  first  came  to  recognize  any  other  of 
the  facts  or  truths  which  it  concerns  him  most  to  know.  Indeed  from 
its  very  nature  this  truth  is  evidently  one  which  might  bo  more  easily 
and  more  directly  made  known  to  him  than  many  others.  The  existence 
of  a  Being  from  whom  our  own  being  has  been  derived  involves,  at 
least,  the  possibility  of  some  communication  direct  or  indirect.  Yet'  the 
impossibility  or  the  improbability  of  any  such  communication  ii  another 
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of  the  assumptions  continually  involved  in  current  theories  about  the 
origin  of  Religion,  But  no  such  assumption  can  be  reosouablj  made. 
The  perceptions  of  the  Human  Mind  arc  accessible  to  the  intimations  oi 
external  truth  through  many  avenues  of  approach.  In  its  very  structure 
it  IS  made  to  be  responsive  to  some  of  these  intimations  by  immediate 
apprehension.  Man  has  that  within  him  by  which  the  Invisible  can  be 
seen,  and  the  Inaudible  can  he  heard,  and  the  Intangible  can  be  felt. 
Not  as  the  result  of  any  reasonings  but  by  the  same  [xjwcr  by  which  it 
sees  and  feels  the  postulates  on  which  all  reasoning  rests,  the  Human 
Mind  may  from  the  very  first  have  felt  that  it  was  in  contact  with  a 
Mind  which  was  the  fountain  of  its  own. 

No   argument  can   be   conducted  without  some    assumptions.     £at 
neither  ought  any  argument  to  be  conducted   without  a  clear  under- 
standing what  these  assumptions  are.  Having  now  cleared  up  the  assump- 
tions which  arc  usually  made,  we  can  proceed  with  greater  confidence  in 
the  discussion  of  the  great  problem  before  us.     The  origin  of  particular 
systems  of  religious  belief  is,  of  course,  a  mere  question  of  fact.      A  few 
of  those  systems  belong  to  our  own  time;  others  have  arisen  late  in 
the  historic  ages  and  in  the  full  light  of  contemporary  evidcucc.     Some> 
again,  are  first  recognized  iu  the  dawn  of  those  ngeSj  and  their  distinc- 
tive features  can  only  be  dimly  traced  through  evidence  which  is  scanty 
aud  obscure.      Religion  is  the  origin  of  all  these  systems  of  Belief,  but 
no  one  of  them  represents  the  origin  of  Religion.      None  of  them  throw 
any  other  light  on  the  origin  of  Religion  than  as  oil  exhibiting  the  one 
essential  element  in  which  all  Religion  consists.      And  it  would  be  well 
if  mcUj  before   philosophizing  on  the   origin  of  Religion,    had    a  more 
accurate   conception  of  what  they  mean   by    it.      The   definitions  of 
Religion   have  been  even  worse  than  the  definitions  of  Morality.      Just 
as  the  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  morals  apart  from  the  sense  of 
duty  or  of  obligation  in  conduct,  so  is  the  attempt  made  to  account  for 
Religion  apart  from  the  sense  of  Mind  or  Will  in  Nature.      The  great 
cflbrt  seems  to  have  been  to  try  how  the  essential  idea  of  Religion  could 
be  cither  most  completely  eliminated  or  else  most  effectually  concealed. 
Por  example,  a  feeling  of  absolute   dependence  has  been  specified  by 
Schleiermaclicr  as  the  essence  of  Religion.      Yet  it  is  evident  that  a 
sense  of  absolute  dependence  may  be  urgent  and  oppressive  without  the 
slightest  tincture  of  religious  feeling.      A  man  carried  off  iu  u  Hood,  and 
clinging  to  a  log  of  wood,  may  have,  and  must  have,  a  painful  sense  of 
absolute  dependence  on  the  log.     But  no  one  would  think  of  describing 
this  sense  as  a  feeling  of  Religion.      A   savage  may  have  a  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  on  his  bows  and  arrows,  or  on  the  other  implements 
of  his  chase;  or  disease  may  bring  home  to  him  a  sense  of  his  absolute 
dependence  on  the  organs  of  his  own  body,  which  alone  enable   him  to 
Use  his   weapons  with  success.     But  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  savage 
has  any  feeling  of  Religion  towards  his  bt3W,  or  his  arrow,  or  his  net,  or 
his  fish-spear,  or  even   to   his  own  legs  and  arms.     Any  plausibility, 
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tlirrrfciro,  whioli  mny  attach  to  tbc  proposition  which  identifies  Religion 
Willi  tho  mere  sense  of  dependence,  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  when 
men  it\tt9k  of  a  sense  of  depeudeucc  they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  particular 
kind  of  dcpotidfuce — namely,  dependence  upou  a  Being  or  a  Personality, 
Mild  not  dei>eudcucc  u)>on  a  thing.  That  ia  to  say,  that  the  plausibility 
of  tho  definition  is  entirely  due  to  an  clement  of  thought  which  it  is 
KjirciaUy  frauitil  to  keep  out  of  sight.  A  sense  of  absolute  dependence 
1141  purely  physical  thtcgs  docs  not  necessarily  contain  any  religious 
rleiut^nl  whaterer.  Buti  on  tbe  other  hand,  a  sense  of  dependence  on 
kl  or  liviai  Agtncm»  whbther  they  are  supposed  to  be  supreme 
^^  fiHf  wk\^r%v€  to  onr  ova,  k  a  fcclb^  which  is  essentially  religious.  * 
lUU  \\w  eVme^t  in  UmiI  Mia^  vindi  makes  it  religious  is  the  element 
\^  \wi^  in  n  Mvittf  oria  BeiagB  vfco  hare  Power  and  Will.  When  we 
MLV  twf  nnt  IMMU  W  of  nnj  tribe  of  nwn^  that  they  have  no  Religion,  we 
^\>%^  lK«t  iWr^  kvrtt  no  bdicf  in  the  existeaoe  of  any  such  Being  or 
t^nC«.  iw  At  lenst  no  such  belief  as  to  require  any  acknowledgment  or 

kt^  pmotiee  of  vordhip  of  some  kind  or  another  is  so  generally 
awH^iated  with  Bcligion,  that  wc  do  not  usually  think  of  it  otherwise 
||)MM  as  a  neeesaary  accompaniment.  It  is  a  natural  accompauimeutj  for 
Ihtf  ilutplo  rcnsou  that  in  the  very  act  of  thinking  of  Superhuman  Beings 
tho  uund  lui*  an  inevitable  tendency  to  think  of  them  as  possessing  not 
tiuly  uiv  iutflk'ctual  but  a  moral  nature  which  has  analogies  with  our  own. 
1 1  ecjiiooivca  of  them  as  having  dispositions  and  feelings  as  well  as  mere 
lnlrlUu't  and  AVill.  Complete  indifierence  towards  other  creatures  is  not 
ttnUiral  or  \\\uu\  in  ourselves^  nor  can  it  be  natural  to  attribute  it  to  other 
UiiUiKs.  In  proportiou  therefore  as  we  ascribe  to  the  Superhuman  Per- 
■nlMilitieii,  in  whose  existence  we  believe,  the  authorship  or  the  rule  over, 
iir  uvon  a  mere  partnership  in,  the  activities  round  us^  in  the  same  pro- 
porlinn  is  it  natural  to  regard  those  Beings  as  capable  of  exercising  some 
iiillticMce  upon  \\H,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good.  This  conc<?ptiou  of  them 
MMut  lond  to  worship — that  is  to  say,  to  the  cherishing  of  some  feeling 
and  inntimeut  in  regard  to  them,  and  to  some  methods  of  giving  it  expre»- 
iiion.  Tlii*re  is,  lliereforc,  no  mystery  whatever  in  the  usual  and  nil  but 
univcrsid  asitoetatiou  of  worship  of  some  kind  with  all  conceptions  of  a 
religious  nature. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  belief 
in  the  exisicncc  of  a  (3od,  or  of  more  Gods  than  one,  has  come,  though 
rarely,  to  he  tteparate<l  from  the  worship  of  them.  Among  speculative 
pltiloiMiplirra  this  separation  nmy  arise  from  theories  a1)out  the  Divine 
uaturOj  wliii'h  represent  it  as  inaccessible  to  supplication,  or  as  mdifl'erent 
lit  Iho  sentiments  of  men.  Among  savages  it  may  arise  from  tbe 
urolution  of  decay.     It  may  be  nothing  but  "  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting'^ 

*  Prof«Miir  'tloli^'i  tletiuition  of  ltcli|;ion  comf|t)ni!)i  wtlli  that  here  givca  i — '*Tbt: 
raUiiuli  hfiwiwn  Mah  aiul  tUa  Su|icrhuiiuui  FowLra  lu  which  b«  UtUeveA''  (  UulUuoi  of 
tiui  Mi«lory  of  Ui«  An«ient  ndlgtotu,*'  p.  C) 
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— the  result  of  the  breaking  up  of  ancient  homes,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  continuing  the  practice  of  rites  which  had  become  in- 
separably associated  vnth  local  usages.  Among  philosophers  this  divorce 
between  the  one  essential  element  of  Religion  and  the  natural  accom- 
paniments of  worship,  is  well  ex.hibited  in  the  Lucretiau  conception  of 
the  Olympian  gods,  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  mind  of  many  men 
in  our  own  day,  who  have  not  rejected  the  idea  of  a  God,  but  who  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  addressing  Him  in  the  language  cither  of  prayer  or 
pnuse.  Of  this  same  divorce  among  savages  we  have  an  example  in 
certain  Australian  tribes,  who  arc  said  to  have  a  theology  so  detinite  as 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  heaven 
and  of  earth,  and  yet  to  be  absolutely  destitute  of  any  worship.*  Both 
of  these,  however,  are  aberrant  phenomena — conditions  of  mind  which 
are  anomalous,  and  in  all  probability  essentially  transitional.  It  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  how  impossible  it  is  to  regard  Aus- 
tralian or  any  other  savages  of  the  present  time  as  representing  the 
probable  condition  of  Primeval  Man.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  regard  speculative  philosophers  of  any 
jichool  as  representing  the  mind  of  the  earliest  progenitors  of  our  race. 
But  neither  of  savages  nor  of  philosophers  who  believe  in  a  God  but  do 
not  pray  to  Him,  would  it  be  proper  to  say  that  they  have  no  Religion. 
They  may  be  on  the  way  to  having  none,  or  they  may  be  on  the  way  to 
having  more.  But  men  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  Personal 
or  Living  Agency  in  Nature  superior  to  our  own,  are  in  possession  of 
the  one  essential  element  of  all  Religion.  This  belief  is  almost  universally 
associated  with  practices  which  are  in  the  nature  of  worship — with 
sentiments  of  awe,  or  of  reverence,  or  of  fear. 

It  is  not  iueonsistcnt  with  this  definition  to  admit  that  sects  or  iudi- 
viduals,  who  have  come  to  reject  all  definite  theological  conceptions  and 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  living  God,  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  to 
retain  feelings  and  sentiments  which  may  justly  claim  to  be  called 
religious.  In  the  first  place,  with  many  men  of  this  kind,  their  denial 
of  a  God  is  not  in  reality  a  complete  denial.  What  they  deny  is  very 
often  only  some  particular  conception  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  involved, 
or  which  they  think  is  involved,  in  the  popular  theology.  They  are 
repelled,  perhaps,  by  the  familiarity  with  which  the  least  elevated  of 
human  passions  arc  sometimes  attributed  to  the  Divine  Being.  Or  they 
may  be  puzzled  by  the  anomalies  of  Nature,  and  find  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  them  intellectually  with  any  definite  conception  of  a  Being 
who  is  both  all-powerful  and  all-good.  But  in  faltering  under  this 
ditiiculty,  or  under  other  dilhculties  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  denying 
the  possibility  of  forming  any  clear  or  definite  conceptions  of  the  God- 
head, they  do  not  necessarily  renounce  other  conceptions  which,  though 
vague  and  indefinite,  are  nevertheless  sufficient  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  hazy  atmosplicrc  of  religious  feeling  aud  emotion.     Such  men  may  or 

•  "HiVjcrt  Le-larc*;'  by  Max  MuUer,  1878,  pp.  16,  17- 
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may  not  recognize  the  fact  that  these  feelings  and  emotions  have  been 
inherited  from  aucestors  whose  beliefs  were  purely  theological^  and  that 
it  ifl  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful  how  long  these  fccliugs  can  be 
retained  as  mere  survivals.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  feelings  are  even 
uow  artificially  propped  up  and  supported  by  a  system  of  iuvcBting 
abstract  terms  with  all  the  elements  of  personality.  When  men  who 
profess  to  have  rejected  the  idea  of  a  God  declarcj  nevertheless,  as 
Strauss  has  declared,  that  "  the  world  is  to  them  the  workshop  of  the 
Rational  aud  the  Good," — when  they  explain  that  '*  that  ou  which  tlicy 
feel  themselves  to  be  absolutely  dependent  is  by  no  means  a  brute 
power,  but  that  it  is  Order  and  Law,  Kcason  and  Goodness,  to  which 
they  surrender  themselves  with  loving  confidence."  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken that  the  whole  of  this  language,  and  the  whole  conceptions  which 
underlie  it,  are  language  aud  couceptious  appropriate  to  Agencies  and 
Powers  which  arc  possessed  of  all  the  characteristics  of  Mind  and  AVill. 
Order  and  Law  are,  indeed,  in  some  minds  associated  with  nothing 
except  matter  and  material  forces.  But  neither  Reason  nor  Goodness 
can  be  thus  dissociated  from  the  idea  of  Personality.  All  other  defi- 
nitions which  have  been  given  of  Religion  will  be  found  on  analysis  to 
borrow  whatever  strength  they  have  from  involving,  cither  expressly  or 
implicitly,  this  one  conception.  Morality,  for  example,  becomes 
lleligiun  in  proportion  as  all  duty  and  all  obligation  is  regarded  as 
resting  ou  the  sauctious  of  a  Divine  authority.  In  like  manuer.,  Know- 
ledge may  be  identified  with  Religion  in  proportion  as  all  knowledge  is 
«ummed  up  and  comprehended  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  One  who  is 
All  iu  All.  Nor  is  then;  any  real  escape  from  this  one  primary  and 
ftindameutal  element  of  Religion  iu  the  attempt  made  by  Comte  to  set 
up  Man  himself — Humanity — as  the  object  of  religious  worship.  It  ia 
the  Human  Mind  and  Will  abstracted  and  personified  that  is  the  object 
of  this  worship.  Accordingly,  in  the  system  of  Comte,  it  is  the  langiu^ 
of  Christian  and  even  of  Catholic  adoration  that  is  borrowed  as  the  beat 
and  fullest  expresssion  of  its  aspirations  and  desires.  Such  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  Human  Mind  and  M'^ill,  considered  as  an  aggregate  of 
the  past  aud  of  the  future,  and  separated  from  the  individual  who  is 
required  to  worship  it,  does  contain  the  one  clement,  or  at  least  some 
faiut  outline  aud  shadow  of  the  one  element,  which  has  been  here  repre- 
sented as  essential  to  Religion — the  clement,  namely,  of  some  Power  iu 
Nature  other  than  mere  brute  matter  or  mere  physical  force — which 
Power  is  thought  of  aud  conceived  as  invested  with  the  higher  attributes 
of  the  Human  Personahty. 

Like  methods  of  analysis  are  sufficient  to  detect  the  same  element  in 
other  definitions  of  Religion,  which  are  much  more  common.  When,  for 
cjtamplc,  it  is  said  that  "the  SupcruaturaP  or  "the  Infinite"  are  the 
objects  of  religious  thought,  the  same  fundamental  conception  is  involved, 
and  is  more  or  less  consciously  intended.  The  first  of  these  two  abstract 
expressions,  "  the  Supernatural,"    is    avowedly  an   expression  for  the 
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existence  and  the  agency  of  superhuman  Fesonalities.  It  is  objectionable 
only  ia  so  far  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  such  agency  is  no  part  of 
^*  Nature/'  This  is  in  one  sense  a  mere  question  of  definition.  We 
may  choose  to  look  upon  our  owu  human  agency  as  an  ageacy  which  is 
outside  of  Nature.  If  we  do  so^  then,  of  course,  it  is  natural  to  think 
of  the  agency  of  other  Beings  as  outside  of  Nature  also.  But,  on  the 
other  haudj  if  we  choose  to  understand  by  "  Nature"  the  whole  system 
of  things  iu  which  we  live  and  of  which  wc  form  a  partj  then  the  belief 
in  the  agency  of  other  Beings  of  greater  power  docs  not  necessarily 
involve  any  belief  whatever  that  they  are  outside  of  that  system.  On 
the  contrary,  the  belief  iu  such  an  agency  may  be  identified  with  all  our 
conceptions  of  what  that  system,  as  a  whole,  is,  and  especially  of  its 
order  and  of  its  intelligibility.  Whilst,  therefore,  "  the  Snpernaturalj'' 
as  commonly  understood,  gives  a  true  indication  of  the  only  real  objects 
of  religious  thought^  it  complicates  that  indication  by  coupling  the  idea  of 
Linng  Agencies  above  our  own  with  a  description  of  them  which  at  the 
best  is  irrelevant,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  misleading.  The  question  of 
the  existence  of  Living  Beings  superior  to  Man,  and  having  more  or  less 
power  over  htm  and  over  his  destinies,  is  quite  a  separate  question  from 
the  relation  in  which  those  Beings  may  stand  to  what  is  commonly  but 
variously  understood  by  "  Nature." 

The  other  phrase,  now  often  used  to  express  the  objects  of  religious 
thought  aud  feeling,  '^  the  lufiuite,''  is  a  phrase  open  to  objection  of  a 
very  different  kind.  It  is  ambiguous,  not  merely  as  '*  the  Supernatural" 
is  ambiguous,  by  reason  of  its  involving  a  separate  and  adventitious 
moaning  besides  the  meaning  which  is  prominent  and  essential  j  but  it 
is  ambiguous  by  reason  of  not  necessarily  containing  at  all  the  one 
meaning  which  is  essential  to  Keligiou.  "  The  Infinite"  is  a  pure  and 
bare  abstraction,  which  may  or  may  not  include  the  one  only  object  of 
religious  consciousness  aud  thought.  An  Infinite  Being,  if  that  be  the 
meaning  of  "  the  Infinite,"  is  indeed  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
object  of  Religion.  But  an  inhnitc  space  is  no  object  of  religious 
feeling.  An  infinite  number  of  material  units  is  no  object  of  religious 
thought.  Infinite  time  is  no  object  of  religious  thought.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  infinite  power  not  only  may  be,  but  must  be,  an  object  of  religious 
contemplation  in  proportion  as  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  Power 
in  a  living  Will.  Infinite  goodness  mu^t  be  the  object  of  religious 
thought  and  emotion,  because  iu  its  very  nature  this  conception  iu- 
tdIvcs  that  of  a  Personal  Being.  But  if  all  this  is  what  is  intended 
by  "  the  Infinite,"  then  it  would  be  best  to  say  so  plainly.  The 
ouly  use  of  the  phrase^  as  the  one  selected  to  indicate  the  object  of 
Religion,  is  that  it  may  be  understood  in  a  sense  that  is  kept  out  of 
«ight.  And  the  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  it  are  generally 
opeu  to  the  same  charge  of  studied  ambiguity.  "  The  luiiuite"  has 
been  defined  as  that  which  •  transcends  sense  and  reason, — that  which 
cannot  be  comprchcadcd  aud  wholly  understood,  although 
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it  may  be  apprehended  or  partially  conceived.*  And  no  doubt,  if  thk 
definition  be  applied,  as  by  implication  it  always  is  applied^  to  tie  power 
and  to  the  resources,  or  to  any  other  feature  in  the  character  of  an 
Infinite  Beiugj  then  it  becomes  a  fair  definition  of  the  highest  conceiv- 
able object  of  religious  thouj^ht.  But,  again,  if  it  be  not  so  applied, — if 
it  be  understood  as  only  applying  to  the  impossibility  under  which  wc 
find  ourselves  of  grasping  anything  which  is  limitless, — of  counting  as 
infinite  number  of  units, — of  traversing,  even  in  thought,  an  infinite 
space, — of  living"  out  an  infinite  time, — then  "the  Infinite"  does  not 
contain  the  one  essential  element  which  constitutes  Religion. 

Similar  objections  apply  to  another  abstract  phrase,  sometimes  used 
as  a  definition  of  the  object  of  religious  feeling,  namely,  "  the  InTisible/' 
Mere  material  things,  which  are  either  too  large  to  be  wholly  seen,  or 
too  small  to  be  seen  at  all,  can  never  supply  the  one  indispensable 
element  of  Religion.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  in^^sibility  applies  to  them 
only,  it  suggests  nothing  of  a  religious  nature.  But  in  so  far  as  "  the 
Invisible"  means,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to,  living  Beings  who  are  out 
of  sight,  to  Personal  Agencies  which  either  have  no  bodily  form,  or  who 
are  thought  of  and  conceived  as  separate  from  such  form — in  so  far,  of 
course,  "the  Invisible,"  like  "the  Infinite,"  does  cover  and  include  the 
conception  without  which  there  can  be  no  Religion. 

Definitions  of  meaning  are  more  or  less  important  in  all  discussions; 
but  there  are  many  questions  in  which  they  are  by  no  means  essential, 
because  of  the  facility  with  which  we  refer  the  abstract  words  we  may 
be  using  to  the  concrete  things, — to  the  actual  phenomena  to  which 
they  are  applied.  When,  for  example,  we  speak  of  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  or  of  the  religion  of  Confucius,  or  of  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
we  do  not  need  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the  word  "  Religion," 
because  in  all  of  these  cases  the  system  of  docti*ine  and  the  conceptioDS 
which  constitute  those  religions  arc  known,  or  are  matters  of  historical 
evidence.  But  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  origin,  not  of  any  par- 
ticular system  of  belief,  but  of  Religion  in  the  abstract,  some  clear 
and  intelligible  definition  of  the  word  Religion  becomes  absolutely  essen- 
tial, because  in  that  discussion  we  are  dealing  with  a  question  which  is 
purely  speculative.  It  is  idle  to  enter  upon  that  speculative  discussion 
unless  we  have  some  definite  understanding  what  we  are  speculating 
about.  lu  the  case  of  Religion  wc  cannot  keep  our  understanding  of 
the  word  fresh  and  distinct  by  thinking  of  any  well-known  and  admitted 
facts  respecting  tlie  beginuings  of  belief.  There  are  no  such  facts  to  go 
upon  as  regards  the  religion  of  Primeval  Man.  Those,  indeed,  who  accept 
the  narrative  attributed  to  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Jewish  Law- 
giver have  no  need  to  speculate.  In  that  narrative  the  origin  of 
Religion  is  identified  with  the  origin  of  Man,  and  the  Creator  is  repre^ 
scnted  as  having  had,  in  some  form  or  another,  direct  communicatioa 
with  the  creature  lie  had  made.     But  those  who  do  not  accept  thtt 
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narrative,  or  who,  without  rejecting  it  altogether,  regard  it  as  so  full  of 
metaphor  that  it  gives  us  no  satisfying  explanation,  and  who  assume 
that  Beligion  has  had  an  origin  subsequent  to  the  origin  of  the  species, 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  rely  upon  in  the  nature  of  history.  There 
is  no  contemporary  evidence,  nor  is  there  any  tradition  which  can  be 
trusted.  Primeval  man  has  kept  no  journal  of  his  own  first  religious 
emotions,  any  more  than  of  his  own  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
We  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  pure  speculation — speculation 
indeed,  which  may  find  in  the  present,  and  in  a  comparatively  recent 
past,  some  data  for  arriving  at  couclusious,  more  or  less  probable,  on 
the  conditions  of  a  time  which  is  out  of  sight.  Hut  among  the  very 
first  of  these  data,  if  it  be  not  indeed  the  one  datum  without  which  all 
others  are  useless,  is  a  clear  conception  of  the  element  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  religions  as  they  exist  now,  or  as  they  can  be  traced  back 
beyond  the  dawn  of  history  into  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition.  Of  this 
universal  element  in  all  religions  "  the  Infinite"  is  no  definition  at  all. 
It  is  itself  much  more  vague  and  indefinite  in  meaning  than  the  word 
which  it  professes  to  explain.  And  this  is  all  the  more  needless,  seeing 
that  the  common  element  in  all  religions,  such  as  wc  know  them  now, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  It  is  the  element  of  a  belief  in 
superhuman  Beings — in  Living  Agencies,  other  and  higher  than  our  own. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  path  of  investigation  is  cleared  before 
us  the  moment  we  have  arrived  at  this  definition  of  the  belief  which  is 
fundamental  to  all  religions.  That  belief  is  simply  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  Beings  of  whom  our  om'u  Being  is  the  type,  although  it 
need  not  be  the  measure  or  the  form.  By  the  very  terms  of  the 
definition  the  origin  of  thin  belief  is  and  must  be  in  ourselvQs.  That  is 
to  say,  the  dispositiou  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  Beings  arises 
out  of  the  felt  unity  of  our  own  nature  with  the  whole  system  of  things 
in  which  we  live  and  of  wliich  we  are  a  part.  It  is  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  of  all  conceptions  that  the  agency  of  which  we  are  most 
conscious  in  ourselves  is  like  the  Agency  which  works  in  the  world 
around  us.  Even  supposing  this  conception  to  be  groundless,  and  that, 
as  some  now  maintain,  a  more  scientific  investigation  of  natural  agencies 
abolishes  the  conception  of  design  or  purpose,  or  of  personal  Will  being 
at  all  concerned  therein, — even  supposing  this,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
tliat  the  transfer  of  conceptions  founded  on  our  own  consciousness  of 
agency  and  of  power  within  us  to  the  agencies  and  powers  around  us,  is 
a  natural,  if  it  be  not  indeed  a  necessary,  conception.  That  it  is  a 
natural  conception  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been,  and  still  U, 
so  widely  prevalent;  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  what  is  called  the 
purely  scientific  conception  of  natural  agencies  is  a  modem  conception, 
and  one  which  is  confessedly  of  difficult  attainment.  So  difficult 
indeed  is  it  to  expel  from  the  mind  the  conception  of  personality  in 
or  behind  the  agencies  of  Nature,  that  it  may  futrlv  be  questioned 
irhcther  it  has  ever  been  etfectually  done.     Verb  ces  for  keeping 
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tbe  idea  out  of  sight  arc  indeed  very  common  ;  but  even  these  arc  not 
very  successful.  1  liave  elsewhere  pointed  out*  that  those  naturalists 
and  philosophers  who  are  most  opposed  to  all  theological  eiplanatious 
or  couceptious  of  natural  farces  do,  nevertheless,  habitually,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  haye  recourse  to  language  -which  derives  its  whole  form 
as  welt  as  its  whole  iutelligibility,  from  those  elements  of  meaning 
which  refer  to  the  familiar  operations  of  our  own  Mind  and  Will. 
The  very  phrase  "  Natural  Selection"  is  one  which  likens  the  operations 
of  Nature  to  the  operations  of  a  mind  cxcrciRing  the  power  of  choice. 
ITie  whole  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  to  indicate  how  Nature  attains 
certain  cuds  which  are  like  "  selection."  And  what  "  selection"  is  we 
know,  because  it  is  an  opei'ation  familiar  to  ourselves.  But  the  personal 
element  of  AVill  and  of  purpose  lies  even  deeper  than  this  lu  the 
scientific  theory  of  Evolution.  AVhcn  we  ourselves  select,  we  mny  very 
often  choose  only  among  things  ready  made  to  our  hands.  But  in  tlie 
theory  of  Evolution,  Nature  is  not  merely  represented  as  choosiug  among 
things  ready  made,  but  as  at  first  makiug  the  things  which  are  to  be 
afterwards  fitted  for  selection.  Organs  arc  represented  as  growing  in 
certain  forma  and  shapes  "  iu  order  that"  they  may  serve  certain  uses, 
and  then  as  being  "  selected"  by  that  use  in  order  that  they  may  be 
established  and  prevail,  llie  same  idea  runs  throughout  all  the  detailed 
descriptions  of  growth  and  of  development  by  which  these  processes  arc 
directed  to  useful  and  serviceable  results.  So  long  as  in  tbe  mere 
description  of  phenomena  men  find  themselves  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  language  of  this  sort,  they  have  not  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  all  human  thought  to  see  the  elements  of  our  own 
personality  iu  the  energies  and  in  the  works  of  Nature. 

But  whether  the  attempt  at  sucli  emancipation  be  successful  or  not, 
the  very  cflort  which  it  requires  is  a  proof  of  the  natural  servitude  uuder 
which  we  lie.  And  if  it  be  indeed  a  natural  servitude,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  it  is  explained.  It  is  hard  to  kick  ogainst  the  pricks. 
There  is  no  successful  rebellion  against  the  senitudes  of  Nature.  The 
suggestions  which  come  to  us  from  the  external  world,  and  which  are  of 
such  necessity  that  we  cannot  choose  but  hear  them,  have  their  origin 
in  the  whole  constitution  and  course  of  things.  To  seek  for  any  origin 
of  them  apart  from  the  origin  of  our  whole  intellectaal  nature,  and  apart 
from  the  relations  between  that  nature  and  the  facts  of  the  universe 
around  us,  is  to  seek  for  something  which  does  not  exist.  We  may 
choose  to  assume  that  there  are  no  Intelligences  in  Nature  superior  to 
our  own;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion to  imagine  otherwise.  \U  on  the  other  hand^  wc  assume  that  such 
Intelligences  do  exist,  then  the  recognition  of  that  existence,  or  the 
impression  of  it,  is  involved  in  no  other  difficulty  than  is  involved  in  the 
origin  of  any  other  part  of  the  furniture  of  our  minds.  What  is  the 
origin  of  Reason  ?  The  perception  of  logical  nrccauity  is  the  perception 
•  "K«ij{n  of  Uw/'  CK»|w.  I.  Mid  V 
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of  a  real  relation  between  things ;  and  this  relation  between  things  is 
represented  by  a  corresponding  relation  between  our  conceptions  of  them. 
AVe  can  give  no  account  of  the  origin  of  that  perception  unless  we  can 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Man,  and  of  the  whole  system  to  which 
he  stands  related.  What,  again,  is  the  origin  of  Imagination?  It  is 
the  mental  power  by  which  we  handle  the  elementary  conceptions 
derived  from  our  mental  constitution  in  contact  and  in  harmony  with 
external  things,  and  by  which  we  recombine  these  conceptions  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  forms.  We  can  give  no  account  of  the  origin  of  such  a 
power  or  of  such  a  habit.  What  is  the  origin  of  Wonder  ?  In  the 
lower  animals  a  lower  form  of  it  exists  in  the  shape  of  Curiosity,  being 
little  more  than  an  impulse  to  seek  for  that  which  may  be  food,  or  to 
avoid  that  which  may  be  danger.  But  in  Man  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  fruitful  of  all  his  mental  characteristics.  Of  its 
origin  we  can  give  no  other  account  than  that  there  exists  in  Man  an 
indefinite  power  of  knowing,  in  contact  with  an  equally  indefinite  number 
of  things  which  are  to  him  unknown.  Between  these  two  facts  the  con- 
necting link  is  the  wish  to  know.  And,  indeed,  if  the  system  of  Nature 
were  not  a  reasonable  system,  the  power  of  knowing  might  eiist  in 
Man  without  any  wish  to  use  it.  But  the  system  of  Nature,  being  what 
it  is — a  system  which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge— such  a  departure  from  its  unity  is  impossible.  That  unity  con- 
sists in  the  universal  and  rational  correspondence  of  all  its  essential 
facts.  There  would  be  no  such  correspondence  between  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  ideas  wliicli  they  are  fitted  to  entertain,  if  these 
powers  were  not  iucited  by  an  appetite  of  imjuiry.  Accordingly,  the 
desire  of  knowledge  is  as  much  born  with  Man  as  the  desire  of  food. 
The  impression  that  there  are  thiugs  around  him  which  he  does  not  know 
or  understand,  but  winch  he  can  know  and  understand  by  effort  and  in- 
quiry, is  so  much  part  of  Man's  Nature  that  Man  would  not  be  Man  without 
it.  Religion  is  but  a  part  of  this  impression — or  rather  it  is  the  sum  and 
consummation  of  all  the  intimations  from  which  this  impression  is  derived. 
Among  the  things  of  which  he  has  an  impression  as  cxistiug,  and  respect- 
ing which  he  desires  to  know  more,  are  above  all  other  tilings  Person- 
alities or  Agencies,  or  Beings  having  powers  like,  but  superior  to  his 
own.  This  is  Religion.  In  this  impression  is  to  be  found  the  origin 
of  all  Theologies.  But  of  its  own  origin  we  can  give  no  account  until 
we  know  the  origin  of  Man. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  of  definition  because  those  who  discuss 
the  origin  of  Religion  seem  very  often  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of 
various  assumptions  whicli  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  question 
they  propound.  One  of  these  assumptions  clearly  is  that  there  was  a  time 
when  Mao  existed  without  any  feeling  or  impression  that  any  Be'mg  or 
Beings  superior  to  himself  existed  in  Nature  or  behind  it.  The  assump- 
tiou  is  that  the  idei  of  the  existence  of  such  Beiags  is  a  matter  of  high 
and  difficult  attainment,  to  be  reached  only  after  some  long  process  of 
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evolution  and  dcvplopment.  Whereas  the  truth  may  very  well  be,  and 
probably  is,  that  there  oever  was  a  time  smec  Mau  became  possessed  of 
the  mental  constitution  which  separates  him  from  the  brutes,  when  he 
was  destitute  of  some  conception  of  the  existence  of  living  Agencies  other 
than  his  own.  Instead  of  being  a  ditficult  conception,  it  may  veiy  well 
turn  out  to  be,  on  investigation,  the  very  simplest  of  all  conception*. 
The  real  difliculty  may  lie  not  in  entertaining  it,  but  in  getting  rid  of  it, 
or  in  restraining  its  undue  immanence  and  power.  The  reason  of  this 
difficulty  is  obvious.  Of  all  the  intuitive  faculties  which  are  peculiar  to 
Man,  that  of  self-consciousness  is  the  most  prominent.  In  virtue  of  that 
faculty  or  power,  without  any  deliberate  reasoning  or  logical  process  of 
any  formal  kind,  Man  roust  have  been  always  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
energies  which  are  themselves  invisible,  and  only  to  be  seen  in  their 
eflccts.  His  own  loves  and  hates,  his  own  gratitude  and  revenge,  his 
oivn  schemes  and  resolves,  must  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  the  first 
as  things  in  themselves  invisible,  and  yet  having  power  to  determine  the 
most  opposite  and  the  moat  decisive  changes  for  gootl  or  evil  iu  things 
which  arc  visible  and  material.  The  idea  of  Personality,  therefore,  or  of 
the  efficiency  of  Mind  and  AViil,  never  could  have  been  to  him  inseparable 
from  the  attribute  of  visibility.  It  never  could  have  been  any  difficulty 
with  him  to  think  of  living  Agencies  other  than  his  own,  and  yet  without 
any  form,  or  with  forms  concealed  from  sight.  There  is  no  need  there- 
fore to  hunt  farther  afield  for  the  origin  of  this  conception  than  Man's 
own  consciousness  of  himself.  There  is  no  need  of  going  to  the  winds 
which  arc  invisible,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  which  arc  intangible,  or  to 
the  sky  M'hich  is  immeasurable.  None  of  these,  iu  virtue  either  of  mere 
invisibility,  or  of  mere  intangibility,  or  of  mere  immeasurablcness,  could 
have  suggested  the  idea  which  is  fundamental  in  Religion.  That  idea  was 
indeed  supplied  to  Man  from  Nature ;  but  it  was  from  his  own  nature 
in  communion  with  the  nature  of  all  things  ai'ound  him.  To  conceive  of 
the  energies  that  are  outside  of  him  as  like  ihc  energies  that  he  feels 
within  him,  is  simply  to  think  of  the  unknown  in  terms  of  the  familiar 
and  the  known.  To  think  thus  can  never  have  been  to  him  any  matter 
of  difficult  attaiument.  It  must  have  been,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  earliest,  the  simplest,  and  the  most  necessary  of  all  conceptions. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  come  from  this  analysis  of  Re- 
ligion is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  but  on  the  contrary  many 
reasons  to  disbelieve,  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Man  with  his 
existing  constitution,  lived  in  contact  with  the  forces  and  in  face  of 
the  energies  of  Nature,  and  yet  with  no  impression  or  belief  that  in 
those  energies,  or  behind  them,  there  were  Living  Agencies  other  than 
his  own.  And  if  Mau,  ever  since  he  became  Mau,  had  always  some 
such  impression  or  belief,  then  he  always  had  a  Religion,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  its  origin  cannot  l)e  separated  from  the  origin  of  the  species. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Unity  of  Nature  llial  Ihc  clear  perception  of  any 
one  truth  leads  almost  always  to  the  perception  of  some  other,  which 
follows  from  or  is  connected  with  the  first,     ^nd  so  it  is  iu  this  Cftsc. 
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The  same  analysis  which  estahlishes  a  necessary  couuection  between  the 
«elf-consciousuess  of  Man  and  the  one  fundamental  element  of  all  re- 
li^ous  emotion  and  belief^  establishes  an  equally  natural  couuection 
between  another  part  of  the  same  self-consciousness  and  certain 
tendencies  in  the  development  of  Religion  which  we  know  to  have 
been  widely  prevalent.  For  although  in  the  operations  of  our  own  mind 
and  spirit,  with  their  strong  and  often  yiolent  emotions,  we  are  familiar 
with  a  powerful  agency  which  is  in  itself  invisible,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  we  arc  familiar  with  that  agency  as  always  working  in  and  through  a 
body.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  when  we  thiuk  of  Living  Agencies  in 
Nature  other  than  our  own^  to  think  of  them  as  having  some  form^  or 
at  least  as  having  some  abode.  Seeing,  however,  and  knowing  the  work 
of  those  Agencies  to  be  work  exhibiting  power  and  resources  so  much 
greater  than  our  own,  there  is  obviously  unlimited  scope  for  the  imagina- 
tion in  conceiving  what  that  form  and  where  that  abode  maybe.  Given, 
therefore,  these  two  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  human  mind — the 
tendency  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  Personalities  other  than  our  own, 
and  the  tendency  to  think  of  them  as  living  in  some  shape  and  in  some 
place — we  have  a  natural  and  sufficient  explanation,  not  only  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Religion,  but  of  the  thousand  forms  in  which  it  Las  found 
expression  in  the  world.  For  aa  Man  since  he  became  MaUj  in  respect 
to  the  existing  powers  and  apparatus  of  his  mind,  has  never  been  without 
the  consciousness  of  self,  nor  without  some  desire  of  interpreting  the 
things  around  him  in  termH  of  his  own  thoughts,  so  neither  has  he  been 
without  the  power  of  imagination.  By  virtue  of  it  he  rc-combines  into 
countless  new  forms  not  only  the  images  of  sense  but  his  own  instinctive 
interpretations  of  them.  Obviously  we  have  in  this  faculty  the  prolific 
source  of  an  infinite  variety  of  conceptions,  which  may  be  pure  and 
simple  or  foul  and  unnatural,  according  to  the  elements  supplied  out  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  minds  which  are  imagining. 
Obviously,  too,  we  have  in  this  process  an  unlimited  field  for  the  de- 
velopment of  good  or  of  evil  germs.  The  work  which  in  the  last  chapter 
I  have  shown  to  be  the  inevitable  work  of  llcason  when  it  starts  from 
any  datum  which  is  false,  must  be,  in  religious  conceptions  above  all 
others,  a  work  of  rapid  and  continuous  evolution.  The  steps  of  natural 
consequence,  when  they  are  downward  here,  must  be  downwards  along 
the  steepest  gradients.  It  must  be  so  because  the  conceptions  which 
men  have  formed  respecting  the  Supreme  Agencies  in  Nature  are  of 
necessity  conceptions  which  give  energy  to  all  the  springs  of  action. 
They  touch  the  deepest  roots  of  motive.  In  thought  they  open  the 
most  copious  fountains  of  suggestion.  In  conduct  they  affect  tlie  supreme 
influence  of  Authority,  and  the  next  most  powerful  of  all  inilueDCCs,  the 
inftuencc  of  Example.  AVhatever  may  have  been  false  or  wrong,  there- 
fore, from  the  first  iu  any  religious  conception  must  inevitably  tend  to 
become  worse  and  worse  with  time,  and  with  the  temptation  under  which 
men  have  lain  to  follow  up  the  steps  of  evil  consequence  to  their  most 
extreme  conclusions. 
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■  Armed  "with  the  certainties  which  thus  arise  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
the  conceptions  we  are  dealing  with  when  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
Religion,  we  can  now  approach  that  question  by  consulting  the  only  other 
sources  of  authentic  information,  wliich  arc,  first,  the  facts  which  Religion 
presents  among  the  existing  generations  of  men,  and,  secondly,  such  facts 
as  can  be  safely  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  past. 

On  one  main  point  which  has  been  questioned  respecting  existing  facts, 
the  progress  of  inquiry  seems  to  have  established  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  no  race  of  men  now  exists  so  savage  and  degraded  as  to  be,  or 
to  have  been  when  discovered,  wholly  destitute  of  any  conceptions  of  a 
religious  nature.  It  ia  now  well  understood  that  all  the  cases  in  which 
tlie  existence  of  such  savages  has  been  reportetl,  are  cases  which  break 
down  upon  more  intimate  knowledge  and  more  scientific  inquiry. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  careful  modern  inquirer. 
Professor  Tielcj  who  says :  "  The  statement  that  there  are  nations  or 
tnbes  which  possess  no  religion,  rests  either  on  inaccurate  observations 
or  on  a  confusion  of  ideas.  No  tribe  or  nation  Las  yet  been  met  with 
(lestittite  of  belief  in  any  higher  Beings,  and  travellers  who  asserted 
their  existence  have  been  afterwards  refuted  by  facts.  It  ia  Ic-gitimato, 
therefore,  to  call  Religion,  in  its  most  general  sense^  an  universal 
phenomenon  of  humanity."* 

Although  this  conclusion  on  a  matter  of  fact  is  satisfactory,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  even  if  it  had  been  true  that  some  savages  do  exist 
with  no  conception  whatever  of  Living   Beings  higher  than  themselves, 
it  would  be  no  proof  whatever  that  such  was  the  primeval  condition  of 
Man.      The   arguments   adduced   in    a   former  chapter,   that   the   most 
degraded  savagery  of  the  present  day  is  or  may  be  the  result  of  evolu- 
tion working  upon  highly  unfavourable  conditions,  arc  arguments  which 
deprive  such  facts,  even  if  they  existed,  of  all  value  in  support  of  the 
assumption  that  the  lowest  savagery  was  the  condition  of  the  first  pro- 
genitors of  our  race.     Degradation  being  a  process  which  has  certainly 
operated,  atid  is  now  operating,  upon  some  raccs^  and  to  some  extent, 
it   must   always   remain   a  question    how   far   this   process  may  go  in 
paralysing  the  activity  of  our  higher  powers  or  in  setting  them  as  it 
were,  to  sleep.      It  is  well,  however,  that  we  have  no  such  problem  to 
discuss.     AVhcthcr  any  savages  exist  with  absolutely  no  religious  con- 
ceptions is,  after  all,  a  question   of  subordinate  importance;   because   it 
is  certain  that,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  are  a  very  extreme  case  and  a 
very  rare  exception.     It  is  notorious  that,  in  the  case  of  most  savages 
and  of  all  barbarians,  not   only  have   they  some   Religion,  but  their 
Religion  is  one  of  the  vei*y  worst  elements   in  their  savagery  or  their 
barbarism. 

Looking  now  to  the  facts  presented  by  tbe  existing  Religions  of  the 
world,  there  is  one  of  these  facts  which  at  once  arrests  attention,  and 
that  is  the  tendency  of  all  Religions,  whether  savage  or  cinlized,  to 
connect  the  Personal  Agencies  who  are  feared  or  worshipptd  with  Hixsxi 
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"material  object.  The  nature  of  that  connection  may  not  be  alnaya — it 
mar  not  be  even  in  anv  case — perfectly  clear  and  definite.  The  rigorous 
analysis  of  our  own  thoughts  upon  such  subjects  is  difficult,  cveu  to  Uie 
most  enlightened  men.  To  rude  and  savage  men  it  is  impossible.  There 
is  no  mystery,  therefore,  in  the  fact  that  the  connection  which  exists 
between  various  material  objects  and  the  Beings  who  are  worshipped  in 
them  or  through  them,  is  a  connection  which  remains  generally  vague 
in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  himself.  Sometimes  the  material  object 
is  an  embodiment;  sometimes  it  is  a  symbol;  often  it  may  be  only  an 
abode.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  there  should  be  a  like  variety  iu  the 
particular  objects  which  have  come  to  be  so  regarded.  Sometimes  they 
are  such  material  objects  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  Sometimes  they  arc 
natural  [reductions  of  our  own  planet,  such  as  particular  trees,  or 
particular  animals^  or  particular  things  in  themselves  inanimatCj  such  as 
springs,  or  streams,  or  mountains.  Sometimes  they  are  manufactured 
articles,  stones  or  blocks  of  wood  cut  into  some  shape  which  has  a 
meaning  either  ob\ious  or  traditional. 

The  universality  of  this  tendency  to  connect  some  material  objects 
with  religious  worship,  and  the  immense  variety  of  modes  in  which  this 
tendency  has  been  manifested,  is  a  fact  which  receives  a  full  und  adequate 
explanation  in  our  natural  disposition  to  conceive  of  all  Personal 
Agencies  as  living  in  some  form  and  in  some  place,  or  as  having  some 
other  special  connection  with  particular  things  in  Nature.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  embodiments,  or  the  symbols,  or  the 
abodes,  which  may  be  imagined  and  devised  by  men,  will  vary  accordirtg 
as  their  mental  condition  has  been  developed  iu  a  good  or  in  a  wroug 
direction.  And  as  these  imaginings  and  devices  are  never,  as  we  see 
them  now  among  savages,  the  work  of  any  one  generation  of  men,  but 
are  the  accumulated  inheritance  of  many  generations,  all  existing 
systems  of  worship  among  them  must  be  regarded  as  presumably  very 
wide  departures  from  the  conceptions  which  were  primeval.  Aud  this 
presumption  gains  additional  force  when  wc  oI)serve  the  distinction 
which  exists  between  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  religious  belief  and 
the  forms  of  worship  which  have  come  to  be  the  expression  and  embodi- 
ment of  these.  In  the  Religion  of  the  highest  and  best  races,  iu 
Christianity  itself,  we  know  the  wide  difference  which  obtains  between 
the  theology  of  the  Church  and  the  popular  superstitions  which  have 
been  developed  under  it.  These  superstitions  may  be,  and  often  are,  of 
the  grossest  kind-  They  may  be  indeed,  and  iu  many  cases  are  known 
to  be,  vestiges  of  Pagan  worship  which  have  survived  all  religious 
revolutions  and  reforms ;  but  in  other  cases  ihcy  are  the  natural  aud 
legitimate  development  of  some  erroneous  belief  accepted  as  part  of  the 
Christian  creed.  Here,  as  elsewhere.  Reason  working  on  false  data 
has  been,  as  under  euch  conditions  it  must  always  be,  the  great  agent 
in  degradation  and  decay. 
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UT  ouc  Leart  beats  from  Table  Mouutain  to  the  banks  of  the 
Limpopo."  Such  were  the  words  of  President  Burgers  wheu 
addressing  a  crowd  of  sympathizers  on  his  way  towards  the  Transvaal 
RepTiblic,  And  they  were  true  ;  for  excepting  some  English  settle- 
meiitSj  iaohited  and  relatively  small,  Soutli  Africa  is  peopled  by  but 
one  white  race,  of  mingled  French  and  Dutch  descent,  having  in 
comraou  tlie  same  languagej  habits,  and  religion,  and  being  by  perpetual 
intermarriage  all  brothers,  cousins,  or  near  kinsmen — the  Boers. 

It  thus  happens  that  when  I  describe  one  South  African  village  in 
the  far  interior  I  describe  them  all,  whether  built  in  the  vast  Karroo, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  or  the  Transvaal.  There  will  be  differences  in 
the  local  surroundings  of  each,  according  as  they  lie  amid  the  sands  of 
Namaqualaiid,  the  greener  wastes  beyond  the  Vaal  river,  or  the  deserts 
everywhere  else ;  but  the  people  inhabiting  them  are  the  same,  and  the 
local  institutions  arc  alike.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  Transi^aal 
liocrs  are  in  rebellion  against  us,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing more  respecting  the  customs,  modes  of  thought,  and  ways  of 
living  of  their  race  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  guide-books  or  in  the 
notes  of  those  who  have  passed  a  few  brief  weeks  in  the  show  places 
and  the  busier  centres  of  our  Soutli  African  colonics.  As  a  contribu- 
tion towards  this  knowledge  I  am  about  to  picture  a  village — for  village 
it  is  usually  called  although  the  scat  of  a  magistracy  and  the  capital  of 
a  division — which  was  founded  by  Boers,  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
them,  and  which  has  a  local  self-government  of  its  own.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  six  hundred  there  are  not  a  dozen  Euglishmeu^  nor  a  dozen 
other  Europeans  of  any  kind,  although  the  Germans  rival  the  English 
as  to  numbers.  The  place  is,  therefore,  racy  of  the  soil.  Scarce  thirty 
years  oldj  grey-headed  men  amongst  its  founders  can  remember   the 
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when  they  fought  with  Bushmen  and  had  adveniurea-  with 
Lious.  Its  auuals  are  brief.  Like  many  of  its  cougeuera  it  Lad  its 
origin  in  the  spiritual  needs  of  a  pooplc  who  profess  but  one  form  of 
religion — the  Preebyterian — and  that  religion  the  very  leaveji  of  their 
lires.      Similar  "  Church  towns/'  as  they  are  called,  are  still  established 

fjerer  and  anon.     The  process  is  a  simple  one.     Weary  of  living  two 
^Ujs'  journey  from  a  place  of  worsliipi  the  farmers  of   a  region  large  as 
4U1  English  county  resolve  to  build  one  in  their  midst.     They  memo- 
rialise their  presbytery  and  raise  fonds.     A  farm  ia  bought.     Now  a 
farm  means  a  tract  of  ten  thousand  acres,  often  of  more,  with  a  spring 
I      apon  it.     This   forms  the  site  and  commonage   of  the  future    town. 
^b  A  suitable  spot  is  surveyed  and  marked  out  in   streets  and  squares. 
1^  I^ota   are  sold   on   some  great  auction   day,  after  a  series  of  religious 
services.     Tlie  bidding   is   euthusiasticj  and  fancy  prices  are  realized. 
With  the  sum  thus   raised,  in  the  present  instance  something  over 
£20,000,  a  church,  parsonage,  and  school-house  are  erected,  and  the 
^  ibundatiou  of   a  good  endowment  fund  is   started.     Each  lot  or   erf 
^■is  charged  with  an  annual  payment  for  church   purposes ;  and  thus, 
^whilst  European  ()o]iticians  arc  busy  abolishing  tithes  and  endowments, 
rtsiug  communities  in  South  Africa  arc   as  busily  creating  analogous 
imposts.     There  is  also  a  rent-charge  for  water  service — an  important 
item  in  a  laud  so  desiccated  as  the  Ca|)e.     Some  of  these  lots,  intended 
for  building  purposes  only,  arc  dry  and  barren,  whilst  others  have  an 
hour's  right   to  an  irrigating   stream  of  water  twice  weekly,  and  will 
soon  be  fruitful  gardens,      The   purchasers  arc  mostly  Boers,  who  will 
build  town-houses  wherein  to  lodge  when  they  ride  in  to  church,  once 
or  twice  a   month,  from   their  distant  farmsj   with   a  large  posse  of 
servants  and  children  ;  but  some  are  storekeepers, — often  German  Jews, — 
^^   and  some  artisans,  who  buy  with  a  view  to  future  trade.      A  small  army 
^B  -of  brickmakers,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  painters  makes  it  appearance 
in  due  time,  and  retreats  again  to  some  more  favoured  spot  a  few  years 
^ter,  when  the  first  fervour  of  building  has  passed  away.     A  minister 
^efficiently  young  and  sufficiently  popular  receives  a  call.     After  due 
oeiay^  sometimes  after  delay  deemed  very  undue  and   unreasonable, 
^*'ernment  appoints  a  resident  magistrate,  who  is  also  civil  commis- 
^'^Qer,  with  a  suitable  stafl',  including  a  clerk,  a  district  surgeon,  a 
^***ler,  and   some   Kafir  constables ;    and   the  town   thus   established 
'^^'^ues  an  existence  at  once  useful,  uneventful,  prosy,  and  dull. 
■       I  have  spoken  of  the  place  as  peopled  by  Boers ;  I  should  rather 
^      ^"^  said  by  Boers  and  their  coloured  retainers,  who,  as  a  matter  of 


^^^ 


oatuumbcr   their   masters,   and   form    a   senrile   class    as   utterly 


p^^<^xate  as  tradition  or  social  custom  can  make  them;  but  who  are, 
g^^^ta  the  contact  of  many  generations,  imbued  with  the  same  ideas,  and 
^^k:>  flatter  the  superior  race  by  an  imitation  tliat  is  simply  perfect. 
^  ^%;  between  the  two  there  is  a  gulf  which  is  impassable.  The  whitest 
■^l^f-castc  would  not  presume  to  seat  himself  in  the  preseooe  of  the  Boer, 
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Bor  tlic  poorest  Boer  demean  himsdf  by  marrying  the  prettiest  half- 
caste.  Neither  do  they  worship  together  in  the  same  churches';  nor  arc  they 
buried  in  the  same  cemeteries.  In  one  case  only  that  I  can  now  recall, 
that  of  a  KaKr  of  special  and  exemplary  piety,  did  a  Boer  coDgrcgation 
follow  a  negro  to  his  grave.  This  M-as,  however,  dug  iu  an  open  com- 
mon, and  the  fimeral  proceeded  from  an  outhouse. 

Of  similar  ancestry,  and  often  of  near  kindred  to  the  Boers,  but  of 
better  education  and  relatively  better  birth,  are  the  Africanders  who 
hail  from  Capetown  and  the  western  districts,  and  who  form  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  the  leading  merchants,  aud  the  gentry  of  the  colonial 
born.  Some,  descendants  of  the  Hugueuots,  bear  the  proudest  surnames 
of  old  France,  and  some  count  early  governors  and  half- forgotten  judges 
amongst  their  forefathers.  Such  men  will  show  you  ancient  seals  en- 
graven with  their  coat«  of  arms,  and  tcU  quaint  legends  of  the  Landrost 
or  physician,  the  major  or  the  chaplain,  who  ow^ned  it  in  the  days  when 
the  colony  was  young.  True,  every  white  man  born  in  civilized  South 
iVfrica  claims  to  be  an  Africander,  but  iu  the  more  restricted  sense  of 
the  word  it  applies  especially  to  the  older  colonists  of  the  better  classes. 
Some  of  these  are  found  amongst  the  leading  spirits  of  every  township, 
often  amongst  leading  ofUcials.  Dutch  is  the  language  spokeu  in  their 
households,  and  the  Boers  regard  them  with  an  affection  and  respect 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  could  scarcely  he  accorded  to  the 
English  settler,  who  comes  amongst  them  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  at 
best. 

Our  village  lies  alone  in  the  wilderness,  a  long  day's  journey  from  its 
nearest  neighbour.  A  broad  fringe  of  mountains  passed,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  the  colony  and  the  country  far  beyond  its  borders  forms  one 
great  desert  of  stones  and  dull  red  soil,  with  small  hard  bushes  grey  or 
brown,  scattered  scantily  about  it.  Here  and  there  rise  ugly  hills  or 
ugly  mountains,  black  or  russet  as  the  case  may  be.  lliis  country  is 
parcelled  out  into  farms  larger  than  English  parishes,  varying,  as  they 
do,  from  six  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land.  Each  farm  has  its 
one  spring  of  water  where  tlic  homestead  lies,  and,  if  the  spring  be 
strong  enough,  a  garden  and  cultivated  land  which  it  irrigates.  There 
are  rivers  so  dry  that  no  drop  of  moisture  can  Ikj  found  within  their 
beds,  and  yet  so  large  that  the  bridging  them  is  expensive  to  the  point 
of  prohibition;  so  deep  and  rapid  when  it  rains  that  no  living  creature 
can  cross  them.  Along  these  rivers  in  the  warmer  low- lying  districts 
stand  thousands  of  mimosa  trees  ;  leafy  sometimes,  when  rain  falls  and 
the  right  season  has  come;  but  bare  otherwise,  aud  with  innumerable 
thorns  as  long  as  bodkins  and  sharp  as  skewers.  Then,  agi^in,  joa 
come  to  patches  of  ground,  an  acre  iu  size  or  more,  smooth  aud  bald 
through  lack  of  vegetation,  nothing  growing  iu  the  saline  clay ;  a  soil 
absolutely  waterproof,  and  used  for  roofe  of  houses  and  leaking  ^ 
accordingly.  The  roads  are  tracks  across  the  country,  x 
w  heels  of  passing  waggons^  but  patched  and  improved  by  th 
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good,  indifferent,  or  bad, — mostly  the  latter, — employed  by  the  divisional 
councils.  As  it  seldom  rains,  these  roads  are  very  tolerable  after  all^ 
save  where  deep  rivers  have  to  be  crossed  or  where  picturesque  scenery 
has  made  the  engineering  difficult.  Following  a  highway  like  this^  we 
come,  say,  in  the  Bummer,  when  the  leaves  arc  green,  upon  the  village  I 
would  speak  of.  Tired  with  neutral  tints  and  the  perpetual  waste, 
the  eye  lights  gladly  upon  a  gardened  hamlet  lying  four-square  on 
the  barren  plain.  There  are  many  fruit  trees,  interspcrpcd  with  willows 
and  an  occasional  cypress,  which  half  conceal  low,  one-storied  houses, 
and  a  stcepled  church,  white  and  stiff,  of  meeting-house  Gothic  and 
with  iron  roof.  Beyond  this  line  of  herbage  is  the  business  quarter; 
red  brick  houses  mostly,  and  bare  earthy  reddish  streets.  And  farther 
off,  with  sufficient  space  for  wind  between  it  and  the  town's  nobility,  a 
negro  location  of  beehive  huts,  backed  by  a  quarry  on  a  hillside  and  a 
tomb-like  structure  which  forms  the  powder  magazine.  The  village  is 
flanked  by  a  white- walled  graveyard,  and  the  water-furrow  leading  from 
the  distant  river  may  be  noted  by  a  narrow  line  of  verdure.  It  is  over- 
looked by  a  well-marked  eminence,  whose  lichcned  boulders  arc  a  rusty 
brown,  and  whose  top  is  dominated  by  a  flagstaff. 

We  enter  this  oasis,  whose  vegetation  is  due  to  constant  irrigation, 
and  see  lines  of  well-kept  streets,  bordered  with  quince  hedges  bending 
beneath  a  wealth  of  large  yellow  fruit,  and  with  watercourses  on  either 
side.  The  streams  are,  intermittent,  for  every  drop  of  water  is  meted 
out  to  the  gardens,  each  plot  of  ground  having  its  special  hour,  day 
and  niglit,  alternately  ;  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians.  In  the  dry  allotments  sold  for  building  pur|K)8es  reside  the 
half-dozen  Englishmen  and  the  half-dozen  Germans  who  do  the  business 
of  the  place.  There  are  stores,  not  much  to  look  at,  M'ith  ploughs  and 
agricultural  machinery  staniling  on  tlic  sioep,  or  pavement,  outside 
them,  and  with  everything  that  Boer  humanity  can  require  to  be  sold 
within.  Great  bales  of  wool  are  piled  up  in  a  shed  adjacent,  and  skins  of 
divers  kinds  of  cattle,  salted  and  stretched,  lie  drj'ing  on  the  ground. 
Somewhat  ambitiously  planned^,  this  portion  of  the  town  is  but  partially 
built  upon,  unsightly  gaps  separate  many  of  the  best  houses,  and  some 
erections  stand  distant  and  solitary,  dreary  sentinels  that  mark  the 
direction  of  future  improvements.  Here  is  the  court-house,  one-storied 
like  its  neighbours,  in  whose  inner  chambers  the  resident  magistrate 
and  his  clerk  peruse  much  periodical  literature,  newspapers  included, 
and  di-eam  of  higher  salaries  and  less  exacting  duties.  In  the  audience 
chamber  or  court-room,  a  bare  whitcwaplicd  basilica  indeed,  sits,  amidst 
piles  of  newspapers,  the  chief  constable,  conjuring  up,  in  his  turn,  visions 
of  less  work  and  better  pay.  On  the  stot^j  which  is  a  kind  of  terrace, 
paved,  but  very  unpretending,  before  each  house,  in  policeman's  clothing, 
•'  spauj  reposea  a  Kafir  constable,  tall,  stalwart,  and  handsome 

•»t  exercised,  so   far  as  his   easier  philosophy  will  permit^ 
uient  the  less   tardy  accumulation  of  the  wages  he 
L  t  2 
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deligltts  in  hoarding,  and  the  ainelioration  of  hardships  generally.  Far 
bo  it  from  mc  to  hint  that  tho  even  tenour  of  official  life  is  never 
varied  hy  stormier  passages.  Sometimes  there  are  taxes  to  be  coUeoted  ; 
sometimes  thefts  or  breaches  of  the  peace  to  be  investigated;  now  andj 
then  a  mnrder ;  and  once  a  month  accounts  are  made  up^  and  all  kinds 
of  salaries  paid^  when  the  hapless  officials  groan  beneath  the  extra 
work,  and,  greatly  worried,  reduce  to  order  a  chaos  of  ledgers,  abstracts, 
vouchers,  and  reports. 

The  administration  of  justice  under  English  rule  is  much  the  same 
in  South  Africa  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  The  thief  has  a  bad  time  of 
it,  the  murderer  stands  his  chance,  and  the  ruffian  comes  oflf  scot  free, 
or  thereabouts.  Public  business  is  transacted  in  the  English  language, 
and  the  sworn  translator  is  a  necessary  functionary  at  every  sitting  q£] 
the  court.  This  is  one  of  the  events  of  the  week,  aad,  next  to  serviceB 
and  prayer-meetings,  the  favourite  resort  of  dilettante  Boors,  who  sit 
patiently  through  long-wLnded  investigations,  and  find,  in  the  dull  but 
living  scenes  enacted  in  this  humble  forum,  a  faint  rellection,  though  they 
know  it  not,  of  excitements  yielded  by  the  drama.  The  resident  magis- 
tratCj  who  is  often  of  Africander  and  sometimes  of  Boer  descent,  is 
mostly  popular,  and  may  even  share  a  divided  empire  with  the  Predi- 
kant  of  the  adjoining  church.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  district 
surgeon  is  a  yoimg  Cape  doctor  or  a  German,  and  not  unfrcqucntly 
a  Jew.  Tlic  yery  frequent  transfer  of  property  arising  from  the  old 
Roman-Dutch  law  of  inheritance,  which  divides  estates  amongst  the 
children  at  the  death  of  either  parent,  has  gi\i;n  rise  to  a  race  of  inferior 
lawyers  known  as  "enrolled  agents/'  whose  one  and  sometimes  only 
qualification  ia  the  preliminary  payment  of  ten  pounds  sterling  to  the 
Oovcrunicnt.  Some  of  these  agents  arc  respectable  Africanders  of  good 
family  and  education,  but  local  satirists  have  made  themselves  mexry 
at  the  early  struggles  and  the  ultimate  success  of  less  eligible  pretenders. 
Conceive  our  land  fiooded  with  quasi  solicitors  of  tliis  description  t 
Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  get  through  their  work  somehow,  live 
like  gentlemen,  as  the  saying  is,  and  often  end  as  moneyed  men,  or 
consummate  an  insolvency  which  is  as  good  almost  as  a  fortune. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  the  Boers  themselves.  Let  us  visit  one  of  tlie 
many  homesteads  in  the  gardens.  The  whitc-walled  house,  although 
but  ono-storied,  is  well  elevated,  and  its  roof  is  iron.  Out  ">  '  tters 
of  a  pleasant  green  flauk  the  two  windows,  and  the  door  bet  v.  n  i^ 

green  and  panelled.  There  is,  indeed,  some  pretence  to  architectui^, 
and  the  whole  is  well  kept  and  substantial.  The  stoep  is  high  and 
approached  by  steps.  The  watercourse  beneath  it  is  masoned  out  witli 
solid  stone  and  bridged  with  the  same  materiaL  Leafy  tree*  of  divers 
Borta  shade  the  place  and  the  stabler  and  outhouses  in  its  rear.  Wo 
eutor  a  voorhui^j  or  front  room,  very  lofty  and  but  sliglitly  fumishoc 
Its  walk  are  lined  by  benches,  and  a  table  standi  in  tho  middle.  Th' 
AFC  pictures,  it  may  be,  very  quaint  and  old  world ;  aoeoeia^.ijL  the 
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'the  Prodiffal  Son,  or  limnings  of  the  Manger  at  Bethlehem,  or  the 
Cross  on  Calvary.  A  new  piano  may  be  noted,  and  a  good  harmonium, 
and  pious  books  with  Dutch  titles  lie  scattered  about.  Autl  there  are 
flowers  on  table  and  on  mantelpiece,  photographs  and  albums,  for  there 
arc  daughters  in  the  house.  In  some  place  of  honour  lies  a  groat  old 
Bible,  a  massire  folio  bound  in  leather  and  with  brass  clasps ;  it  is  printed 
in  foreign-looking  type  on  ancient-looking  paper,  and  full  of  the  strapgeat 
pictures  that  ever  delighted  the  antiquary  or  mystified  the  child.  A 
companionable  book  upon  a  dull  occasion,  but  disappointing,  inasmuch 
as  its  date  discovers  it  to  have  been  printed  but  the  other  day.  Spittoons 
stud  this  chamber's  floor,  for  it  is  the  great  reception-room,  and  visitors 
sit  round  it  and  smoke  their  pipes  at  times  and  seasons  of  conference 
and  waiting;   and  many  such  times  there  be. 

At  the  back  of  this  voorhuis  is  the  dining-room,  entered  by  large 
and  even  handsome  folding  doors.  In  both  apartments  the  walls  are 
painted  light  blue,  or  green,  or  mauve ;  in  both  the  ceiling  is  raftered 
and  wooden,  varnished  and  dark.  The  great  feature  of  the  dining-room, 
apart  from  the  usual  furnishings,  is  a  small  table  near  the  window, 
with  a  chair  on  cither  side.  Upon  this  table  stands  a  coffee  um  with 
chafing-dish  beneath  it ;  and  the  day  has  scarcely  turned  before  this 
urn  begins  to  steam  and  to  bubble.  On  its  dexter  side  is  seated  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  pours  out  coffee  for  all  comers,  and,  with 
feet  well  planted  on  a  box-like  footstool,  rules  and  manages  her 
household.  Children  play  around  her,  a  coloured  girl  sits  watchful  at 
her  feet,  and  at  favourable  moments  her  lord  and  master  occupies  the 
corresponding  chair,  utters  familiar  maxims  and  remarks,  and  his  friend, 
sitting  hard  by,  carries  on  an  intermittent  conversation  between  wary 
moutlifuls  of  the  scalding  beverage.  He  is  a  well-built  man,  not  unlike 
the  English  farmer  of  our  early  days,  but  more  sallow  and  less  eheery, 
more  puritanical  and  staid.  His  ancestors  came  from  France  aud 
Holland,  but  in  this  wondrous  climate  of  the  Cape,  perchance  for  animal 
life  the  finest  under  the  sun,  their  offspring  have  developed  into  a  race 
aui  yenens,  nobly  grown  and  quite  unlike  the  typical  Hollander  or 
Frenchman.  We  converse  in  Dutch,  the  only  language  he  cares  to 
speak,  although  his  children  are  apt  scholars  in  the  Knglish  tongue,  and 
by-and-by  he  takes  us  into  his  garden. 

A  shady  place  this  is,  with  groves  of  peach  trees,  apricots,  and  almonds, 
a  stray  apple-tree  here  and  there,  and  pears,  walnuts,  and  nectarines,  all 
in  excellent  bearing.  Here  a  vineyard,  there  a  patch  of  tall  Indian 
com  rising  far  over  our  heads.  At  our  feet  a  wilderness  of  gourds 
and  water-melons — a  veritable  "  garden  of  cucumbers."  There  are 
white-hearted  cabbages  which  would  fill  a  bucket,  and  cauliflowers  that 
would  puzdo  a  boiler  to  cook  them ;  enormous  potatoes  aud  carrota 
large  OS  oitr  maugold-v  n^rly  a  weed  to  he  seen  :  the  ground 

was  a  desert  before  ,  aud  grows  only  what  is  planted 

there  by  man.     ^  m^  t*  etuvfully  flooded,  and  our 
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firiend  rises   in  the   middle  of  tlie  nigbt  for   oqc  of  these  hebdomadi 
speUs  of  water  leading.     The  region  is  hereabouta  too  cold  for  oraugt 
bat    in   many   a  district  from   Capetown  to  the  far  Transvaal   tl 
beautiful  and  fruitful  trees  leud  a  romance  and  pleasantness  of  their  own 
to  the  orchards  of  the  Boers. 

The  poorer  Boer  lives  in  a  humbler  dwelling,  with  floors  of  hardcued 
mud  consolidated  by  frequent  washiugs  of  liquid  cow-dung.  His  rooi 
arc  ceiled  with  reeds  laid  cunuiugly  on  rough  beams  of  yellow-wi 
The  attic  beneath  his  comfortable  thatch  is  a  very  storehouse  of  vcgetabl 
products^  dried  and  housed  for  winter  use.  IJis  furniture  is  ruder  and 
of  home  construction.  IIis  walls  are  whitewashed,  and  in  shelved  re- 
cesses stand  favourite  pieces  of  crockery,  mysterious  bottles,  and  well- 
thumbed  booki  of  devotion.  He  spends  his  leisure  in  making  boots  of 
untanned  leather,  which  he  sews  together  with  the  sinews  of  animaU 
which  he  has  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose  ;  and  in  mending 
bottoms  of  his  chairs  and  benches  with  leather  thongs  lie  has  alio  manu* 
factured  to  that  cud. 

(\jx.  the  Boers  we  have  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  nation  holding 
but  one  religion^  strict  conformity  to  which  is  essential  to  respectability 
of  any  sort ;  whilst  the  devotee  or  active  professor  alone  can  hope  for 
social  leadership  among  them.  In  the  district  of  which  our  village  is  the 
only  town  there  are  three  thousand  souls.  On  the  occasion  of  a  revival 
some  years  since,  a  religious  paper  stated  there  were  but  fifty  persons  of 
the  number  who  had  not  been  converted.  The  district  was  founded  in 
order  to  support  a  place  .of  worship,  and  the  village  is  known  technically^ 
as  a  "  Churcli  town."  A  scoffing  European  suggested  it  should  bear 
kirk  rampant  for  its  coat  of  arms.  Nine  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
pended on  the  church  and  parsonage.  The  former  much  resembles  a  dia- 
seuling  clinpel,  but  is  dignified  by  steeple  and  bell,  and  by  a  towu  clock 
which  strikes  the  hours.  At  a  cost  of  i^500  and  more  an  organ  was 
added.  The  purchase  was  made  iu  Germany.  At  a  cost  of  -£200, 
again,  the  building  was  lighted  with  hanging  lamps.  The  parsonage — 
pasiorie  is  the  local  word — large,  low,  convenient,  and  handsome, 
stands  iu  a  garden,  with  long  vine-roofed  walks  sitid  peaches  of  admirabh 
flavour.  The  Dutch  minister  or  Predikant — often  a  man  of  good' 
Cape  family  who  has  studied  at  Utrecht  or  at  Leyden — is  the  spiritual 
leader  and  director  of  his  tlock,  subject  only  to  the  mild  and  hesitating 
control  of  his  deacons  and  his  elders.  No  English  rector  enjoys  a 
higher  social  status.  A  bishop  of  Graliamstown,  witnessing  the  comibrt 
and  the  unlimited  influence  of  such  an  one,  ejaculated  almost  uncon- 
sciously, "  You  arc  little  Popes."  Not  only  arc  the  ministers  great 
men,  but  ecclesiastical  discipline  reigns  supreme.  Woe  to  the  unlucky 
couple  who  have  married  too  tardily  for  absolute  propriety,  to  the  young 
man  who  has  been  sowing  wild  outs,  or  to  the  jolly  old  fellow  who  han 
taken  a  glass  too  much  I  One  and  all  arc  hauled  up  before  the  Cod- 
sistory,  in  full  conclave  assembled,  and  publicly  censured  aud  punished. 
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An  accused  person  whom  the  Solicitor-General  had  refused  to  prosecute 
for  luck  of  evidence  was  summoned  before  the  Kei'lcraad,  witnesses  were 
examined^  and  the  culprit  was  regularly  tried  and  condemnedc^^ 

Church  and  people  being  thus  identic-al,  the  first-class  undenomina- 
tional school  is  really  a  very  denominational  institution  indeed.  The 
head-master  with  his  £350  a  year,  the  head-mistress  with  her  £200  or 
more  (a  young  lady  from  Capetown,  who  is  sure  to  be  persuaded  into 
matrimony  by  some  ardent  and  eligible  bachelor,  almost  before  the  year 
is  out),  and  their  subordinates,  are  managed  and  chosen  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  by  the  Dutch  congregation  and  its  leaders.  Nor  could  it 
well  be  otherwise.  To  the  Boer  stripling,  even  to  the  Boer  child, 
school-going  is  a  passion — a  relief,  it  may  be,  from  the  monotony  of 
home.  Holidays  arc  deplored,  and  the  end  of  a  vacation  is  hailed  with 
delight.  Dullards  there  are,  of  course,  hut  some  of  the  pupils  make 
admirable  progress.  Some  aspire  to  the  ministry,  and  the  University 
of  Capetown  is  besieged  by  eager  candidates  from  the  haunts  of  the 
springbok  and  the  ostrich.  Young  girls,  too,  some  very  sweet  and 
lovable^  more  enthusiastic  thau  their  brothers,  proceed  to  local  examina- 
tions, and  pass  with  Mat.  Learning  is  the  fashion,  and  a  good  one ; 
and  the  professions  begin  to  teem  with  scions  of  Boer  houses  who  have 
sought  pursuits  more  ambitious  and  eventful  than  the  watching  of 
harvests  or  the  herding  of  sheep.  ) 

The  coloured  people  have  ^  minister  and  a  chapel  to  themselve^j 
nominally  autonomous,  but  practically  managed  and  mostly  paid  for  by 
the  Boers.  Their  services  are  more  emotional  and  often  more  iuterest- 
ing  than  those  of  their  pale-faced  masters.  Their  minister  is  a  kind  of 
curate,  socially  inferior  to  the  Predikani  of  the  Boer  congregation  ;  nor  is 
he  permitted  to  ascend  the  pulpit  of  the  white  man's  church.  He,  too, 
has  his  ciders,  deacons,  and  churchwardens — Kafirs,  Hottentots,  or  the 
mixed  descendants  of  Malay  slaves.  Now  these  poor  negroes  have  a 
passion  for  religious  worship  and  for  school.  You  will  see  men  and 
women  seated  amongst  the  children,  slate  in  hand  ;  and  boys  and  girls 
give  up  everything  for  their  lessons.  Servants  will  desert  you  at  the 
school-hour  and  neglect  their  duties  to  con  their  spelling-books.  The 
tyranny  of  some  of  their  teachers  is  almost  worthy  of  a  School  Board, 
but  it  is  backed  by  the  scholars  themselves,  aud  the  much-eudurlng 
employer  of  labour  has  only  to  grin  and  bear  it  as  best  he  can. 

Foremost  among  the  local  magnates  is  the  wealthy  landowner — a 
Boer,  as  are  all  the  up-country  landowners,  but  whose  intelligence, 
hospitality,  and  common-sense  would  be  a  credit  to  any  imtionality.  He 
owns  a  first-class  house  in  the  town,  which  he  inhabits  on  Sundays, 
coming  on  the  Saturday  with  his  entire  family  and  riding  off  again  on 
the  Monday;  a  house  which  rivals  his  country  residence  in  the  excellence 
of  its  furniture  and  appointments.  All  kinds  of  people  call  to  ask  his 
Advice  or  his  assistance,  to  do  business  or  to  evidence  the  hip. 

AH  drink  his  coffee,  shake  hands  round  the  circle 
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call  him  "  uncle"  or  "  cousin"  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  with  show  of 
reason  too,  for  the  district  is  peopled  by  his  kindred.  The  town  is  filled 
with  such  houses,  whose  closed  shutters  have  a  dreary  aspect  all  the  rest 
of  the  week.  Such  a  rushing  and  plunging  of  horsemen,  a  rumbling  of 
waggons  drawn  by  trains  of  oxcn^  a  whirling  of  tented  carts,  as  Satur- 
day comes  round  ;  such  buying  and  selling  in  the  stores  ;  such  throngs 
of  men  and  women  in  the  streets,  where  grass  would  grow  at  other 
times  if  the  growth  of  grass  were  possible  in  such  a  desert ;  such 
crowded  services  at  church  j  such  crowded  and  hearty  prayer-meetings; 
such  pleasant  converse  at  those  evening  gatherings  on  the  stoeps  ;  such 
thrilling  love  passages  between  the  young  and  snch  conlial  greetings 
amongst  the  old  \  such  fuss,  noise,  sensation,  and  life  as  we  have  long* 
forgotten  in  these  old  and  jaded  communities  of  Europe. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  township  is  entrusted  to  a  municipality, 
founded  on  European  traditions  and  provided  with  regulations  which 
have  had  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Government.  Here  again  the 
members,  from  the  Chairman  to  the  Town  Clerk,  are  Boers  and  Afri- 
canders. The  large  town  lands  are  admirably  managed.  No  one  can 
quarry  stone  or  dig  sand  without  a  license.  Each  householder  i» 
allowed  to  depasture  so  many  sheep,  horses,  or  oxen,  and  no  more. 
Special  laws  are  enacted  respecting  ostriches  and  pigs.  Sanitary  require- 
ments arc  not  forgotten,  liut  the  great  bone  of  municipal  contention, 
if  contention  there  be  in  eo  peaceful  and  united  an  assembly,  is  the  con- 
trol of  the  water  supply.  A  special  contractor  keeps  in  working  order 
the  trench  or  canal  which  conveys  a  stream  some  two  miles  long  from 
the  higher  level  of  the  distant  river  bed  ;  a  stream  on  which  depends 
the  very  existence  of  the  town.  Unpleasant  for  this  functionary  it  is  when 
the  water-course,  which  winds  sometimes  along  hill  sides  and  sometimes, 
in  deep  cuttings,  becomes  choked  with  sand,  or  breaks  its  banks,  or  gets 
too  palpably  full  of  frogs  and  weeds.  The  public  are  aggrieved,  and  it 
is  easier  to  worry  a  subordinate  than  to  have  it  out  with  a  drought  or  a 
water  flood.  Then  there  is  a  pound  tilled  sometimes  with  stray  cattle, 
and  there  are  rather  live?y  sales  when  the  said  cattle  remain  unclaimed. 
Gangs,  too,  of  prisoners  have  to  be  superintended,  who  clean  and  level  the 
streets  and  construct  earthworks  and  dams.  A  municipality,  slow  but 
honest,  of  well-to-do  middle-class  men,  untroubled  by  the  warfare  of 
politicians  or  the  hectoring  of  demagogues. 

Such,  then,  is  a  Boer  village  from  Anguillas  to  Kumman,  from  Cape- 
town to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  In  some  the  European  population  is 
much  larger;  in  some  anti-EDgHsh  ftcling  is  more  intense.  In  the 
Transvaal  Republic  the  Landroat  took  the  place  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate,  Dutch  was  the  language  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of 
the  people,  and  the  negroes  were  more  palpably  an  inferior  and  subject 
race;  but  there  the  distinction  ended.  English  communities  of  any  siee 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  coast  districts  around  Algoa  Bay,  in 
Natal,  and  at  the  Diamond  Fields.     British  rule  is  fairly  tolerated,  if 
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we  except  the  older  clivisiona  about  Capetown  and  tbc  widespread 
settlements  beyond  the  Orange  River — and  there  we  are  hated  with  a 
hatred  that  affects  no  concealment.  The  causes  of  this  dislike  arc  not 
far  to  seek.  We  govern  an  alien  race  who  liungcr  for  the  mastery.  In 
their  eyes  England  is  represented  by  the  unsyinpathizing  stranger,  the 
drunken  navvy,  or  the  quasi-aristocrat  whose  arrogant  puppyism  has  made 
us  a  by-word  the  whole  world  over.  Their  Church,  with  its  pulpits  filled 
by  pastors  trained  in  the  Universities  of  Holland,  or  by  the  pupils  of  these 
men,  is  a  propaganda,  passive  it  may  be,  of  anti-English  sentiment. 
Stern  Puritans  of  the  CromweUian  type,  and  the  children  of  baffled 
ahiveowncrs,  they  deem  the  negro  a  veritable  Canaanito,  doomed  to  the 
hewing  of  wood  and  the  drawing  of  water  to  the  end  of  lime.  This 
dream,  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  we  have  rudely  broken.  The  savage,  raw 
from  his  kraal,  and  the  cultured  European,  hedged  about  by  moral 
restraints  innumerable,  are  both  alike  in  the  eyes  of  our  Government, 
The  coloured  'thief,  vagrant^  or  laggard,  smitten  aforetime  with  over 
many  stripes,  we  now  tickle  with  punishments  of  farcicnl  mildoess  ;  and, 
legally  speaking,  the  quondam  slave  is  as  good  a  man  as  his  master.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  intolerable  such  a  turning  of  the  tables 
must  have  seemed  to  the  Boers,  many  of  whom  were  ruined  by  the 
process.  At  a  date  so  recent  that  some  of  us  can  well  remember  it, 
thousands  of  them  sold  their  farms  for  anything  they  could  get,  and 
crossed  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal,  if  only  to  be  rid  of  the  hateful  stranger. 
Shirking  our  respousibditics,  we  gave  them  autonomy,  and  with  states- 
manlike elaboration  planted  angry  Republics  at  our  Very  doors.  It  was 
like  the  creation  of  another   Ireland.     To  these  new  governments  dis- 

"'afTccted  colonists  have  ever  turned  their  eyes.  When  the  Transvaal 
started  into  active   life   under  the   leadership  of  an  enthusiastic  and 

"  imaginative  President,  audmade  alliances  with  the  Continental  powers, 

•  Boer  and  Africander  alike  looked  forward  to  the  day,  now  dawningf  upon 
their  vision,  when  the  strotig  young  Commonwealth  should  wrest  the  Cape 
from  the  waveriog  grasp  of  England.     The  annexation  crushed  these 

i'hopcs  for  awhile.  To  restore  the  independence  of  such  a  Republic 
wouid  be  the  renewal   of  a   terrible  blunder,  postponing  to   a   distant 

•  epoch  the  pacification  and  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  whole  land. 
JThe  Cape  Dominion  we  have  hccn  endeavouring  to  construct,  when 
''out  of  its  tutelage,  and  leavened  sufficiently  with  English  influences, 
'"will  form   a   noble  country  of  the  future.      But  no  argument  can  be 

adduced  for  the  premature  independence  of  any  portion  of  it  that  Is  not 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  white  communities  of  Southern  Africa. 


J.  J.  MUSKETT, 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NATIVE 
TRIBES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


IN  and  about  the  year  1870  the  Cape  Government  entered  into  new 
relations  with  its  neighbours,  the  native  Kafir  tribes.  What  was  the 
moving  cause  which  urged  it'  to  this  work  of  benevolence  it  is  hard  to 
s&j,  but  the  Cape  authorities  appear  to  have  awoke  at  that  time  to  a 
conviction  that  they  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  natives, — a  mission  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  and  enforce  peace  and  good  order. 
There  was  indeed  some  need  ;  for  there  had  been,  or  there  now  was,  war 
all  round.  The  war  between  the  Kasutus  and  the  Boers  of  the  Free  Stato 
had  ended  in  the  annexation  of  Basutuland  by  the  EnglLshj  to  save- it 
falling  a  prey  to  the  Boers.  Soon  after  came  the  great  raid  made  by 
the  now  fugitive  chief  Kreli  on  the  Tembus — made,  it  is  true,  by  express 
leave  of  the  then  Cape  Government.  More  distant^  and  therefore  of  less 
importance,  was  the  chronic  state  of  war  of  the  tribes  towards  the  St. 
John's  River — the  Pondosj  Poudomisej  Baca,  and  Xesibi. 

But  our  intervention  was  not  altogether  uninvited.  Moshesh  had 
long  desired  to  be  under  British  rule,  and  had  more  than  once,  previous 
to  hia  difficulties  with  the  Boers,  asked  for  a  Resident.  Gangelizwe,  the 
Tcmbu  chief,  when  tleeing  from  Kreli  in  1872,  sent  to  his  Resident, 
begging  the  Government  to  take  him  and  hia  land.  And  in  like  manner 
the  Pondomise,  Baca,  Xesibi  have  all  repeatedly  asked  for  British  pro- 
tection. 

It  is  quite  true  that  these  requests  to  come  andcr  our  rule  arose  from 
the  desire  for  protection  and  relief  from  some  immediate  foe,  or  froi 
general  inability  to  stand  alone.  Still  the  native  tribes  had  some  know- 
ledge of  us  ;  the  Gaikas,  under  Saudili,  for  instance,  had  long  been 
nominally  British  subjects. 

The  terms  of  annexation  were  easy  enough.  They  were,  with  more  or 
less  diflerence,  generally  threefold  :  the  people  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of 
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tea  sliilUngs  a  year  ou  every  hut ;  the  chief  must  surrender  the  right  of 
putting  people  to  death  who  were  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  of  con- 
tiscatiug  their  property ;  and  au  appeal  would  lie  from  his  decision  in 
any  case  to  the  resident  magistrate ;  and,  in  return,  he  and  his  people 
would  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  as  British  subjects. 

And  so  they  did.  In  several  cases  their  territory  was  increased  : 
the  Basutus  received  back  a  part  of  the  territory  conquered  by  the 
Boers ;  the  Pondomisc  were  enabled  to  leave  the  mountain  fastnesses 
to  which  they  had  been  driven  by  their  euemies  the  Pondos,  and  occupy 
the  fertile  plains  below  ;  and  the  Tcmbus  were  able  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  of  their  wide  country  without  fear  of  a  raid  from  either 
(ialekas  ur  Poudos. 

Now,  to  these  people  territory  docs  not  mean  wide  lauds  for  the 
purposes  of  the  chase,  as  with  the  Indians  of  South  America :  laud  to 
them  is  wealth,  in  stock  and  grain ;  and  accordiugly,  amongst  ail  the 
tiibe«  which  have  come  under  our  rule,  we  find  an  enormous  increase 
iu  their  possessions,  in  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and,  in  spite  of  drought, 
in  the  grain  produced  also.  The  Basutus,  notably,  are  the  grain  growers 
of  the  Free  State,  supplying  the  inhabitants  not  only  with  mealies  but 
with  wheat  also;  and  the  quantity  of  wool  which  reaches  the  colony 
nnnually  from  Kafirland  and  Basutuland  swells  by  no  contemptible  figure 
our  whole  exports.  Increased  wealth  means  increased  population,  and 
immigration  and  natural  increase  combined  liave  raised  the  numbers  in  a 
fully  equal  degree. 

AVe  have  now  to  face  the  question,  How  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  all 
this  prosperity  and  security  of  property,  we  and  our  government 
are  so  unpopular?  Tiiat  this  is  so  needs,  I  think,  no  proof;  every 
one  who  lived  among  and  knew  these  tribes  previous  to  their  an- 
nexation, is  pretty  well  anarc  that  such  is  the  case.  Especially  was 
this  patent  three  years  ago,  during  the  war  with  the  frontier  Kafirs, 
when  tribes  were  doubted  and  suspected  whose  fidelity  would  formerly 
have  been  considered  a  matter  of  course.  This  was  notably  the  case  witli 
the  Tembus,  who  were  expected  by  many  to  make  commou  cause  with 
their  old  enemy  Krcli,  and  a  laager  was  actually  formed  at  the  new 
township  at  the  Umtata  iu  case  they  turned  against  us. 

From  time  to  time  loud  complaints  are  heard  from  different  quarters 
as  to  this  btiite  of  things,  The  natives  are  accused  of  ingratitude,  and 
of  deliberately  agreeing  to  conditions  which  they  had  no  intention  of 
keeping;  the  Government  is  charged  with  breach  of  faith;  and  the 
colonists  arc  supjKiscd  to  be  actuated  throughout  by  a  desire  for  the 
broad  lauds  of  the  native  tribes. 

Now,  however  base  and  ungrateful  these  people  may  be,  they  arc 
quite  shiewd  enough  to  sec  the  advantages  they  gain  by  our  rule,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  act  in  a  manner  so  far  contrary  to 
their  iutei^sts;  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  dream  for  a  moment  of 
going  tu  war  with  us,  knowing  as  they  do  the  certain  and  fatal  rcsulta 
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of  such  a  war  to  themselveSj  even  if  tbcy  were  conscious  of  no  injustice, 
if  their  gricvancea  were  wholly  imaginary.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colony  is  governed  by  English  Christians  and  gentlemen,  and  they  arc 
not  in  the  habit  of  breaking  faith ;  nor  would  men,  actuated  by  greed, 
vote  annually  thousands  of  pounds  for  the  education  of  the  very  people 
whom  they  are  supposed  deliberately  to  oppress.  No  doubt  there  have 
been  isolated  cases  of  seeming  injustice  on  our  side,  and  of  want  of 
honesty  on  the  part  of  Kafir  chiefs  ;  and  these  last  unquestionably 
feel  more  acutely  the  loss  of  power,  and  less  strongly  the  increase  of 
wealth,  consequent  on  their  coming  under  our  rule,  than  their  subjects. 
Still  they  will  carry  very  few  with  them  without  a  real  grievance — real, 
that  is,  to  thorn.  It  may  be  true  that  Masupha  and  Lerothodi  are  tur- 
bulent spirits  longing  for  an  outbreak,  but  they  never  would  have 
numbered  so  many  thousands  of  followers,  had  the  very  substantial 
grievance  of  disarmament  been  wanting. 

Are  the  taxes  too  heavy?  On  the  contrary,  the  Basutus  the  other 
day  were  willing  to  pay  double ;  and  already  there  was  a  surplus  re- 
venue over  and  above  the  amount  expended  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

The  laws  do  not  scera  too  many  or  too  novel.  For  the  most  part 
Kafir  law  is  administered.  The  people  plead  their  own  causes  in  their 
own  language  j  justice  is  promjrtly  executed  in  comparison  with  their 
own  dilatory  habits ;  and  the  peace  is  kept  by  policemen  who  are  their 
own  countrvmeu. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  question  I  have  raised  lies  deeper,  a»id  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  throw  some  little  light  upon  it,  trusting  that  if  I 
fail,  the  difficulty  and  the  acknowledged  importance  of  the  question  will 
be  my  excuse. 

We  have  a  subject  race  living  side  by  side  with  ourselves ;  differing 
in  every  respect,  aiid  above  all  in  colour — a  difference  which  will  pre- 
vent them  ever  really  mingling  and  becoming  one  race  with  us.  And 
this  is  a  very  important  clement  in  the  question.  Kindred  races  have 
conquered  one  another ;  but  in  a  few  generations  it  is  difReult  to  dw- 
tinguish  individuals  of  the  conquered  nation  from  their  conqueroWr, 
Between  us  and  the  Kafirs  n  contact  which  began  in  friendship  and 
goodwill;  breeds,  as  it  is  closer  drawn,  mutual  dislike  and  suspicion.  We 
are  like  oil  and  water — we  do  not  mix.  Conditions  such  as  these  require^ 
the  most  delicate  handling.  The  greatest  care  should  he  taken  that 
the  machinery  of  our  government  may  work  with  the  least  possible  fric- 
tion ;  remembcriDg  that  the  real  problem  is  not  to  make  them  P'ngliah- 
mcn,  but  how  we  and  they  can  live  side  by  side  in  peace  and  mutual 
benefit,  each  race  in  its  own  sphere  adding  to  the  power  and  revenue 
of  the  State.  To  bring  this  about,  no  doubt  we  shall  have  to  modiiyj 
many  of  their  customs  and  laws;  but  this  will  be  as  a  means  to  th»' 
end.  We  should  pause  before  we  take  it  for  granted  that  institutions 
which    have    taken   centuries   to    develop,    and    which    may  miit    our 
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ninetcenth-century  civilization,  will  suit  the  Kafirs,  and  should  bcmtatc 
before  forcing  them  cut  and  dried,  upon  these  barbarians — forgetting  that 
tbeyj  too^  have  their  constitutions,  the  growth  of  centuries ;  they>  too, 
have  been  brought  up  under  a  syfttem  of  custom,  law  (unwritten,  it  is 
true),  and  precedent;  and  that  certaiti  propositions  appear  to  them  as 
self-evident  truths  as  others  do  to  ourselves. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  wliat  the  Kafirs  consider  to  be  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  government,  what  are  their  ideas  of  tlio  rights  of  man,  and 
what  are  the  existing  relations  between  the  people  and  their  chief. 

The  chief  is  a  patriarch.  He  is  the  father  of  his  people,  and,  by  a 
fiction,  the  owner  of  all  the  property  of  the  tribe,  whether  land  or 
cattle.  His  position  as  chief  he  considers  to  be  his  inalienable  birth- 
right. When,  then,  lie  came  under  our  government,  he  certainly  became 
the  Queen's  man,  but  his  people  remained  his  as  much  as  his  cattle 
were.  The  chief  expected  that  the  Cluoeu  would  no  more  meddle 
between  him  and  his  people  than  between  a  man  and  his  actual  off- 
spring; and  that  although  she  now  assumed  all  the  sovereign  rights  which 
were  formerly  his,  she  would  no  more  actually  deprive  him  of  his  inheri- 
tance than  he  would  attempt  to  deprive,  without  cause,  any  of  his  |>eople 
of  their  cattle. 

This  view  of  affairs  is  utterly  unknown  to  our  law.  According  to 
our  notions  every  man  on  tlie  annexation  of  the  couutr}'  becomes  a 
British  subject,  aivd  has  rights  as  such,  and  rcspouBibilities  too,  quite 
independent  of  his  chief.  When,  then,  a  native  is  summoned  to  appear 
at  the  magistrate's  court,  or  is  punished  without  the  knowledge  or 
approval  of  the  chief,  it  seems  to  the  latter  to  be  a  violent  infringement 
of  his  birthright* 

This  apiHjars  at  first  sight  an  utterly  untenable  position.  The  family, 
it  is  true,  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  State,  but  this  will  not  do 
nowadays.  Accordinglyi  the  first  lesson  the  Kafir  learns  when  he 
comes  to  the  resident  magistrate's  court  is,  that  he  has  indi\idual 
rights  and  responsibilities,  independent  of  his  family  or  his  chief.  But 
wait  a  moment,  and  let  us  see  the  other  side  of  the  shield. 

Side  by  side  with  and  springing  out  of  this  idea  of  the  clan  as  a 
family  and  the  chief  as  father,  is  a  great  principle  which  governs  all 
their  relations  with  one  another,  and  which  has  been  called  '^  collective 
responsibility," — meaning,  that  if  a  man  steals,  or  commits  any  crime  the 
fine  for  which  he  is  unable  to  pay,  his  father,  brotlkers,  or  nearest  relations 
liave  to  pay  for  him ;  and  even  where  he  is  able  to  pay,  the  fine  is 
demanded  not  from  himself  but  from  his  clan  (the  tribe  including  many 
clans  or  families,  all  governed  by  the  one  sovereign  chief).  The  injured 
party,  or  in  some  cases  the  messengers  of  tlic  chief,  will  come  to  the 
village  where  the  offender  lives,  and  demand  payment  of  the  man's 
relations,  or,  in  important  cases,  of  the  chief  men  of  the  clan— the:  culprit 
himself  often  keeping  oul  of  the  way  until  the  matter  is  settled.  In 
like  manner,  when  a  spoor  or  trail  of  lost  stocky pmunmbl^aioloni  ia 
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traced  across  the  boundary  of  two  districts,  or  if  in  the  same  district  it 
approaches  a  village,  by  Kafir  law  the  owners  of  the  lost  stock  do 
not  attempt  to  trace  it  any  farther,  but  call  the  people  of  the  nearest 
village,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  it  on,  and  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  orig:iual  followers  of  the  trail  that  it  goes  past  tlicir  village.      If 
tliey  fail  to  do  so,  they  are  responsible  and  have  to  pay.     In  the  early 
days  of  the  Cape  Colony,  when  a  spoor  crossed  the  boundary  of  Kafirlaud, 
and  was  lost,  the  whole  of  that  neighbourhood  used  to  make  the   loss 
good — when,  that  is,  the  chief  wished  to  act  fairly  by  his  white  neigh- 
bours, which  was  not  perhaps  very  often.      This  principle  is  still  supposed 
to  hold  good,  though  it  is  rarely  put  in  practice,  owing  to  the  fear  on 
the  part  of  our  ofHcials  of  punishing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.     In 
reality,  punishment  is  rarely  inflicted  until  the  cattle  arc  found,  and 
the  actual  thief  too.     The  bearing  of  this  upon   the  relations  between 
the  colonists  and  the  Kafirs  is  obvious.     This  plan  of  laying  the  guilt 
on  the  neighbourhood  has  generally  the  cflfect  of  bringing  the  cattle  at 
any  rate  to  light,  and  often  the  thief  too;  as,  though  some  may  knopr 
nothing  about  them,  many  will  have  a  shrewd  idea  where  the  cattle 
arc,   but    will    keep   their   own    couusel    until    the   fear    of  trouble  to 
themselves  or  their  friends   induces  thera   to  reveal  what  th<!y  know. 
This  may  appear  to  English  people  a  trivial  detail,  but  it  is  by  no  moans 
so  to  the  colonist,  when  we  consider  what  a  scourge  the  stealing  pro- 
pensities of  the  Kafirs  have  been  to  the  colony, — that  all  the  early  wars 
were  immediately  caused  by  petty  thefts  of  stock,  the  chiefs  refusiug  or 
ncglectiug   to   put  in  operation  this  well-known  Kafir  law, — and  that 
nearly  all  the  bitter  feeling  and  alleged  uncharitableness  of  the  colonists 
is  caused  by  these  thefts  of  stock.     The  thief  gets  away  into  Kafirlaud, 
knowing  that  pursuit  is  useless,  and  laughs  at  the  beucficent  laws  of 
the  white  man,  which  enable  him  practically  to  eflkce   his  trail,  as, 
though   he   may  have  passed  village  after  village,  he   has  no  fear   that 
the  inhabitants  will  betray  him,  for  they  are  not  responsible,  and  there- 
fore evade  giving  the  owners  any  assistance,  knowing  that  they  will  not 
get  into  trouble  unless  the  cattle  are  actually  found  with  them. 

This  principle  is  still  fully  recognized  in  theory,  but  is  so  entirely 
native  in  its  character,  and  so  alien  to  our  ideas  of  justice,  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  a  magistrate  himself  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  him  to  bring  a  matter  of  this  sort  under  the  notice  of  the 
chief,  and  place  the  guilt,  as  it  is  termed,  on  him  and  his  people. 
The  chief  would  then  have  to  clear  himself,  by  showing  where  the  cattle 
are  (as  in  a  case  which  I  remember  a  few  years  ago),  or  else  make  the 
loss  good.  The  present  usual  practice  places  the  English  settlers  at  a 
double  disadvantage  ;  first  the  owner  has  to  find  his  cattle,  almost  a  hofkc- 
less  task ;  and  when  even  he  is  so  lucky  as  to  find  them,  it  is  almost  impoa- 
sible  to  bring  the  charge  of  theft  home,  and  he  gets  a  few  of  the  orig^R* 
stock,  and  no  compensation  for  the  expense  he  has  been  put  I 
what  is  more  important  to  most  men,  the  loss  of  his  time. 
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■"ew  will,  I  think,  deny  that  the  Kafir  law  in  this  case  is  more  suitable 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  that  the  practice  of  it  should  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the  rights  of 
the  British  subject  ?  how  can  he  combine  both  states  of  things  ?  More 
especially,  will  the  chief  be  willing  to  surrender  all  control  over  his 
people  to-day,  and  be  ready  to-morrow  to  find  our  cattle  for  us  amongst 
his  tribe  ?  I  think  this  is  more  than  we  can  expect.  And  yet  it  is  surely 
a  false  and  short-sighted  philanthropy  which  would  count  an  occa- 
sional miscarriage  of  justice  to  the  people  at  the  hands  of  their  chief, 
as  outweighing  the  advantage  which  would  be  gained  by  enlisting  him 
on  our  side  for  the  suppression  of  stock-stealing.  If  he  becomes  a  mere 
private  person,  with  no  more  political  rights  than  his  people,  we  can 
hardly  ask  him  to  use  on  our  behalf  auy  influence  that  may  still  remain 
to  him  for  a  generation  or  two.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  habit  of  stock- 
stealing  is  80  injurious  that,  if  not  put  down,  it  will  be  the  banc  of  the 
race — more  so,  ay,  far  more  so,  than  brandy.  Men  of  different  races 
cannot  live  side  by  side  where  one  docs  not  respect  the  property  of 
the  other ;  the  acts  of  a  few  individuals  will  be:  attributed  to  the  whole, 
and  the  Kafirs,  being  the  weaker,  will  go  to  the  wall. 

Now  we  come  to  the  land.  This  is  nominally  the  property  of  the 
chief;  he  is  the  only  landowner;  the  people  occupy  by  a  sort  of  feudal 
tenure,  paying  no  definite  rent,  but  being  liable  to  military  service  aa 
occasion  arises.  The  pasturage  is  common ;  leave  to  plough  is  given  by 
the  headman  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  apportions  the  arable  land  to 
each  individual  as  he  may  require.  Still  no  headman  or  petty  chief  is 
said  to  own  land ;  "  a  chief  that  has  land  "  is  synonymous  with  an  inde- 
pendent chief.  Possession  of  arable  land  lasts  only  with  occupation  ; 
on  the  removal  of  the  occupier  and  his  immediate  heirs,  it  lapses. 

An  independent  chief  who  has  the  undisputed  right  over  the  land 
which  his  tribe  occupies,  may  have  a  paramount  chief  over  him,  to  whom 
lie  may  pay  a  somewhat  doubtful  allegiance,  as  Sandili  the  Gaika  chief 
did  to  Kreli ;  but  the  paramount  chief  would  not  attempt  to  meddle 
with  the  land  or  tbe  subjects  of  his  feudal,  but  really  independent, 
subordinate. 

So  when  the  British  Government  stepped  in,  we  should  suppose  it 
would  naturally  have  succeeded  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  chief. 
The  Kafirs,  on  the  other  hand,  would  consider  that  the  Government 
came  in  as  paramount  chief,  and  would  not  expect  it  to  interfere  with 
the  land  or  the  subjects  of  the  under -chief,  but  would  merely  accept  his 
allegiance.  They  might  expect  the  magistrate  to  hear  appeals,  as  Ixiing 
superior,  but  all  new  measures  would  be  introduced,  they  would  think, 
through  the  medium  of  their  chief,  who,  as  they  say,  came  under 
Government  with  bis  land. 

'^is  has  been  the  Kafir's  view  no  doubt ;  and  it  was  fostered,  in  some 

by  the  language  of  the  Government  when   taking  over   the 

"e  do  not  take  away  the  land  from  you,"  meaning — with  a 
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distinction  between  sovereiga  righ.ta  aud  private  rigbts  which  thof  fail 
to  uiiderHtaud^that  we  wcro  qoI  depriving  them  of  the  use  of  their  hind, 
but  reserving  it  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  tribe.  And  this  was  still  more 
impressed  ou  tbeui  when  the  chk£  was  allowed  to  locate  the  people^ 
imiuigraQt  Fiugoes  and  others  being  referred  to  him  by  the  magistrate 
for  leave  to  settle. 

So  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  magistrate  and  the  chief  arCj 
that  while  the  magistrate  hears  all  the  criminal  cases,  and  most  of  the 
civil  ones,  and  so  is  feared  aa  holding  the  power  of  the  sword,  the  chief 
is  loved  aud  courted  as  the  owucr  and  distributor  of  the  landj  the  soin'ce 
of  wealthy  and  the  means  of  livelihood  to  every  clansman.  It  was  only 
just  to  reserve  the  land  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  tribe ;  but  to  leav< 
it  thus  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  tbc  chief  certainly  strengUiens' 
his  party  at  the  expense  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  for  he 
who  holds  the  laud  ia  the  chief  of  the  country,  and  eveiy  slight  oraffmint 
to  him — and  slights  and  affronts  cannot  fail  to  come — is  resented  by  the 
tribe  as  au  insult  to  their  *'  landlord." 

It  is  a  most  undoubted  axiom,  that  the  power  of  the  chiefs  has  to  be 
done  away  with  :  all  wise  men  agree  that  this  is  the  problem,  and  only 
differ  as  to  how  it  ia  to  be  effected.  This  power  1  would  briefly  describe 
as  having  consisted  in — 

I.  The  fact  of  their  being  hereditary  chiefs.  Yet  the  Kafirs  are 
most  prosaic  aud  practical  men>  and  generally  by  no  means  inclined  to 
fall  down  and  worship  au  idea  ;  rather  they  will  adhere  to  their  chief 
being 

%  .Tlieir  father  aud  tbc  dispenser  of  wealth  and  cattle.  Thus  a  poor 
man  will  go  to  the  great  place,  tlic  chief's  place,  to  serve :  lie  is  sent 
errands  of  all  surts,  very  often  he  forms  one  of  a  party  who  arc  sent  to 
euforcc  a  fine,  either  for  some  crime  or  an  infringement  of  the  chief's 
prerogative,  such  as  violence  to  another  elansmau,  where  blood  is  spilt. 
— the  blootl  of  the  chief  as  they  say, — or  to  carry  out  the  judgment  of 
the  chief  in  some  civil  matter ;  in  either  case  the  fine  is  obtained  by 
dint  of  linrd  talking,  for  force  is  seldom  used,  and  the  party  brings  home 
cattlcj  of  which  he  expects  to  get  one, 

3.  As  being  the  owner  and  apjx>rtioncr  of  the  land. 

4.,  As  being  the  ultimate  authority  in  all  disputes  and. lawsuits. 

5.  As  holding  the  power  of  the  swortl ;  for  the  chief  alone  can  law- 
fully call  out  an  armed  force,  cither  for  war  or  to  enforce  law  and  order. 

TliC  Lnglish  Government,  on  taking  the  reins,  at  once  assumed  the 
last  prerogative,  both  for  civil  or  miHtary  puri>08es ;  for  it  is  at  the 
magistrate's  command  alone  that  force  can  be  used.  The  land,  on  the 
contrary,  was  left  unreservedly,  us  we  have  seen,  in  the  pDs^.  *  -f  the 
chief  and  the  tribe.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  decision  of  Ij'  ;  ;,ii 
cri^liual  pases  has  been,  rather  jealously  claimed  aa  the  prcrogatr 
the  Government.  No  encouragement  has  been  given  at  any  t 
the  people  to  i^iTt^  theii[  causes  to  the  eluof.     As  a  mailer  of  fi 
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<lo  go  to  him,  and  will  continue  to  do  so;  but  his  decisions  arc  not 
recognized  as  legal  hy  tlie  magistrate — ie.j  the  case  does  not  come  before 
him  as  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chief;  in  the  eye  of  tlje  law 
the  chief  is  merely  an  arbitrator,  I  believe,  however,  in  this  respect 
the  practice  varicH  in  diU'erent  districts. 

Now  what  about  the  people's  rights  ?  The  Kafirs  are  by  no  means 
used  to  unquestioning  submission  to  arbitrary  rule  ;  the  chief  has  absolute 
power  in  a  sense,  but  in  reality  it  is  limited  by  the  general  opinion  of 
the  tribe.  They  have  laws,  founded  ou  traditional  precedent,  by  which 
be  is  bound  to  decide  all  cases;  and  matters  of  general  interest  are  referred 
to  meetings  of  the  full-grown  men  of  the  ■\>liole  tribe,  called  to^^cthcr 
for  the  purpose.  Even  the  Zulu  chief,  the  most  autocratic  of  all  Kafir 
|XJtentates,  lately  observed  this  rule,  and  referred  the  Governor's 
mcssnges,  which  resulted  in  the  Zulu  -war;  to  the  tnbc. 

At  these  meetings  there  is  practised  a  freedom  of  speech,  and  a  bold- 
ness in  expressing  iheir  opinions,  which  tnkcs  the  place  of  and  fairly 
represents  our  liberty  of  the  j-ress.  Indeed,  at  every  assemblage  of 
men  the  Kafir  can  exercise  tlic  right — dear  to  him  as  a  free  press  or 
Magna  Charta  is  to  us — of  asking  a  question  and  expecting  an  answer ; 
a  right,  too,  as  jcolously  watched  as  any  of  the  bulwarks  of  ihcir  liberties 
are  by  Englishmen.  AH  their  arguments  take  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers;  ard  at  every  meeting,  whether  it  be  those  of  the  men  of 
cue  family  or  clan  met  to  decide  any  question  of  lasv  or  custom,  or 
the  greater  meetings  at  the  chiefs  place,  every  full-grown  man  has  the 
right  to  ask  a  question  and  expect  au  answer.  The  chief  or  headman 
present  acts  as  moderator,  and  may  set  aside  one  question  as  irrelevant, 
or  another  as  mistimed  ;  and  he  is  the  best  speaker  whose  questions 
are  most  to  the  point,  either  by  opening  up  some  line  of  argument  or 
some  view  of  the  case  which  had  escaped  the  others,  or  by  putting  some 
point  so  aa  that  rejoinder  is  impossible.  In  their  own  lawsuits  this 
is  very  striking.  Any  man  sitting  in  the  chiefs  circle — i.e.,  not  belong- 
ing to  either  pli^intifi'  or  defendant— can  investigate  by  keenly  questioning 
either  party.  The  chief,  usually  listening  in  silence,  gives  his  decision 
according  to  the  evidence  thus  elicited.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  is 
of  course  unsuitable  in  our  courts,  although  the  Kafirs  exhibit  a  patience 
and  a  courtesy  which  has  often  surprised  me,  I  have  gone  into  these 
details  merely  to  illustrate  their  freedom  of  speech — to  them  the  dearest 

t right  of  manhood. 
Now  in  dealing  with  the  white  man  the  chief  b  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  tribe,  the  representative  man  ;  and  he  claims  this  right,  and 
it  is  duly  accorded  in  theory  (and  indeed  at  public  meetings  he  is  often 
invited  to  speak  out) ;  but  how  does  this  work  in  practice? 
Take  an  instance  r  «omc  important  question,  say  a  long-disputed 
bouminry  betwcr  has  to  l>e  settled,  or  some  question  of 
spoor  ari:  4*.<utatcs  to  decide  it  himself,  and  refers 
it  tc  nt  to  settle  the  boundary  in 
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dispute,  or  tlie  case  is  reserved  to  be  heard  by  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs.  The  Cominissiou  examiues,  or  the  higher  authority  hears  the 
caiR  In  either  case  judgment  is  reserved.  The  decision  arrives  by 
letter,  and  the  chief  is  summoned.  Me  lias  elaborately  stated  his  cose- 
on  several  occasions ;  his  points^  argumcuts,  or  grievances  have  been  rcr- 
iteratcd  ad  nauseam*  The  letter  is  read  ;  it  is  brief,  cuttiog  the  matter 
short,  and  by  no  means  forming  a  reply  to  the  native  arguments.  The 
chiefs  eloquence  is  wasted  on  the  unconscious  paper — it  eau  give  no 
answer.  The  matter  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  who  takc» 
rtfuge  behind  the  Government  missive  as  it  lies  dumb  upon  the  office- 
table.  The  meeting  ends  in  an  unfinished  and  unsatisfactory  manner  ; 
the  cLief  going  home  with  the  grievance,  oft  repeated,  that  be  cannot 
get  an  answer  to  his  questions.  And  so  the  national,  as  opposed  to  the 
Government  party,  is  strengthened. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  question  that  might  be  asked 
must  necessarily  be  answered ;  this  would  render  all  government  impos- 
sible, their  own  as  well  as  ours.  And  theirs,  witli  all  its  faults,  8uit» 
them,  and  would  work  well  enough  if  their  chiefs  were  but  honest ;  but 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  practice  expresses  their  sense  of 
a  real  evil — that  they  are  not  in  actual  contact  with  the  real  governing 
power.  They  are  frcemeni  and  have  a  very  clear  and  strong  notion 
of  having  a  voice  in  their  own  government ;  and  this  is  their  idea 
of  having  such  a  voice — to  be  present  and  take  part,  in  the  persons 
of  their  chief  men,  in  the  discussion  of  every  important  measure. 
Under  the  present  system  they  may  and  do  meet  their  magistrate  and 
discuss  such  matters ;  but  while  every  question  of  any  magnitude  is 
referred  to  Capetown,  and  the  Government  answer  comes  by  post  or 
telegraph,  they  are  unpleasantly  conscious  that  they  are  not  addressing 
their  actual  ruler.  "Where  does  Government  live?"  is  often  a&kcd. 
"  How  many  Governments  are  there?"  "  Last  year  we  were  told  that 
*  Government'  came  among  us,  and  we  told  him  what  we  had  to  say  ; 
now  we  see  another  who  is  called  Goverumeut.^^  Perhaps  in  one  case  it 
was  the  Governor  himself,  in  the  other  the  Secretary  for  Native  Aifairs  ; 
or  the  Secretary  had  been  changed  with  a  change  of  Ministry.  Their 
real  ruler  or  chief  eludes  them ;  they  cannot  get  face  to  face  witk 
him;  they  seem  to  be  governed,  or  rather  frightened  into  obedience^  hj 
a  phantom  who  lives  far  away  and  writes  letters. 

They  want  persona!  government :  they  arc  used  to  it  in  their  chiefj 
and  no  white  man  can  hope  to  take  the  place  of  the  chief  until  tlic 
l>cople  feel  that  he  is  really  the  fount,  the  source  of  power, — a  chief  in 
fact.  And,  after  all,  their  teasing  questions,  which  appear  so  endless 
and  so  useless,  are  often  merely  a  safety-valve  by  which  the  chief  lete 
off  a  little  superfluous  steam  ;  but  unless  he  is  addressing  the  actual 
ruler,  they  feel  that  it  is  a  mere  mockery,  and,  to  continue  the  meta- 
phor, as  useless  as  a  safety-valve  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
outer  air.      His  words  are  often  a  mere  matter  of   form  to  satisfy   hu, 
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"people  that  be  is  making  the  best  terms  for  tbetn ;  aud  when  be  baa  bad 
bis  fair  say^,  and  has  been  beard  and  answered  iu  full  meeting  by  a 
wbite  man  iu  wbom  tbey  have  confidencCj  and  wbom  they  respectj  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  they  give  way  and  obey  the  law.  Mr.  Sprigg  knew 
this  when  he  attended  the  Basutu7>«7»o  lately,  aud  it  was  a  true  instiuct 
which  led  bim  to  go;  he  failed  it  is  true, but  then  the  measure  he  weut 
to  carry  weighted  bim  too  heavily.  Disarmament  is  to  them  too 
strange,  too  unconstitutioual  may  I  say,  or. too  unprecedented;  it  is  to 
them  an  iufriugemeut  of  their  liberties. 

To  look  forward  to  any  scheme  by  which  the  Kafir  tribes  could  be 
represented  in  Parliameut,  cillier  by  men  of  their  own  colour  or  by 
whitea,  seems  quite  Utopian  ;  for  the  next  few  generations  they  must  b& 
ruled  by  large-minded  men,  living  among  them,  who  do  not  shirk 
responsibility,  aud  who  really  are  the  rulers  of  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact^  our  Government  always  does  cither  too  mucb 
or  too  little.  A  small  tribe  must  either  become  British  subjects  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  full  fledged  iu  a  day,  or  tbey  are  left  entirely  to  their 
own  chiefs  feeble  and  shifty  attempts  at  control  and  the  anarchy  of 
never-ending  tribal  wars. 

There  are  two  forms  of  dealing  with  these  small  tribes  which  have 
been  practised  by  our  Government.  One  is  to  appoint  a  Resident,  who 
is  a  sort  of  Consul,  with  powers  wholly  undefined  and  vague.  His  in- 
structions are,  in  a  general  way,  to  use  moral  infiuenee,  which  may  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  never  to  give  a  direct  order:  such  was  the 
Resident  with  Kreli  when  the  war  broke  out  between  him  and  the 
P'*ingocs  iu  1877,  which  ended  in  his  tribe  being  scattered,  aud  himself 
a  fugitive;  such  apparently  is  the  Resident  with  the  Zulu  nation;  and 
Mr.  Palgrave,  among  the  Damaras  of  the  West  Coast,  appears  to  hold 
the  same  position.  The  Resident  cau  hear  no  suit,  he  can  give  uo 
order,  as  he  has  no  means  of  insisting  that  his  order  should  be  acted 
upon  or  bis  decision  carried  out.  He  is  merely  the  ear  and  eye  of  the 
Government,  to  observe  and  report  to  headquarters,  and  occasionally  to 
give  advice,  carefully  telling  tlie  chief  that  he  need  not  follow  it  unless 
he  likes.  Nevertheless,  cramped  as  tbey  have  been  for  want  of  adcqnate 
powers,  these  Residents  have  done  good  service  whenever  men  have  been 
appointed  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people  tbey  were  sent  to, 
and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  chief. 

The  other  alternative  has  been  to  annex  the  countrj',  to  appoint  a 
magistrate  who  is  the  only  legal  power  in  the  country, — a  state  of 
things  such  as  1  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  which,  1  submit,  pro- 
duces a  maximum  of  friction  in  our  civil  machinery.  It  gives  rise  to 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  chief;  aud  instead 
of  his  being  a  useful  Government  servant,  doing  work  for  which  he  is 
peculiarly  fitted  from  his  birth  and  position,  and  which  no  one  eUe  cau 
do, — 1  allude  especially  to  the  suppression  of  tbefl,  as  mf 
— be  is  forced  into  the  position  of  an  obstructor  and  n 
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I  ask  tlicn,  "Is  there  not  some  middle  course?"  Cau  we  not 
iucrease  the  powers  of  the  Resident,  whetlier  tlit;  country  be  formallj 
annexed  or  not,  and  govern  the  people  in  a  way  more  beneficial  to  both 
races?  The  Znliis,  we  nrc  told,  are  beginning  to  carry  their  eases  to 
their  new  Resident.  He  is  oblif;cd  to  tell  tliem  he  has  no  jurisdiction, 
and  send  them  away  to  their  chiefs,  wondering  what  sort  of  a  chief  tliis 
is  who  cannot  hear  a  case  when  brought  for  his  decision.  In  like  manneri 
the  Damara  chiefs  have  bcc;n  begging  their  Resident  to  settle  diapui 
between  themselves,  and  he,  too,  has  to  decline.  Can  wc  not,  I  ask, 
have  magistrates  who  should  be  eollcftors  of  taxes,  whicrh  have  never 
been  a  real  cause  of  complaint;  who  should  adjudicate  iu  cases  between 
members  of  the  ti'ibc  and  strangers,  whether  white  men  or  natives  from 
another  district ;  and,  lastly,  act  a8,a  court,  and  especially  a  court  of 
appeal,  to  which  any  one  who  chose  could  carry  his  case, — the  cliief 
magisti*&tcs  settling  any  disputes  which  might  arise  between  the  cbicfs 
themselves  ? 

It  is  true  this  would  leave  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
-Ghicfj — and  we  arc  agreed  that  one  main  object  is  to  destroy  his 
influence^ — and  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  injustice  would  go  on  under 
the  name  of  justice;  the  people  might  be  prevented  from  going  to  the 
magistrate  with  their  cases  by  a  secret  and  petty  persecution ;  but  there 
would  be  the  magistrate's  court  open  to  all  comers,  and  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  why  should  we  make  them?  For 
what  blessing  is  not  worth  paying  somcthiug  for?  If  they  are  not 
capable  of  asserting  their  rights  at  the  cost  of  some  unpleasautness, 
they  are  not  worthy  of  having  any  rights  at  all.  Why  should  we  take 
such  trouble  to  force  them  out  of  a  system  against  their  will,  imposing 
U|>ou  them  the  rights  of  British  citizeuship,  which  they  neither  under- 
stand nor  value,  being  only  too  glad  to  slide  back  into  their  old  ways, 
which  have  made  them  happy  iu  the  main,  even  at  the  expense  of  an 
occasional  failure  of  justice?  Let  the  white  man's  court  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  old  system,  as  the  higher  court,  and  especially  the  court 
of  api)ca1,  letting  it  be  well  understood  that  any  judgment  of  the  chief 
can  there  be  reversed ;  and  then  either  the  latter  would  have  to  raise 
his  standard,  or  lie  would  soon  find  his  occupation  gone;  as  indeed 
must  be  the  case  gradually  and  in  course  of  time.-  Criminal  matters 
might  be  dealt  with  as  they  arc  now — that  is,  as  belonging  to  the  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  exclusively;  though  when  we  consider  that  theft  is 
in  their  eyes  a  civil  offence,  and  is  usually  settled  between  members  of 
the  same  tribe  privately  and  without  reference  to  the  chief  at  all,  and 
that  the  only  real  crime  known  is  violence  done  to  a  clansman, — tlic 
chief's  man, — I  am  inclined  to  leave  this  to  he  dealt  with  by  the  chief, 
inBisting  perhaps  that  a  portion  of  the  line  should  bo  brought  to  the 
magistrate's  ofllce,  or  perhaps  that  the  whole  fine  should  be  iurrciulcred 
and  the  chief  receive  his  portion  at  the  hands  of  his  superior. 

There  is,  however,  otie  thing  which  would  need  correction, — perhaps 
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the  only  crying  evil  of  Kafir  rule, — and  that  is  their  summary 
way  with  supposed  deuh-rs  in  witchcraft.  The  Kafir  doctor  is  the 
accuser,  lus  knowledge  being  derived  from  supposed  supernatural  power, 
and  his  word  is  final, — at  least  the  only  appeal  is  to  another  of  the 
fraternity, — and  the  penalty  death,  or  hanishmcnt  with  the  confiscation 
of  all  cattle.  This  has  to  be  stopped]  it  is  not  an  easy  task,  bnt  it 
has  in  some  inatnuces  been  done,  and  it  is  doubly  necessary  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  not  only  a  cruel  custom  founded  on  a  lie,  but  that 
it  has  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  people.  It  is  obviously  a  political 
engine  of  considerable  power  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  and  of  his  coun- 
cillors, who  can  so  easily,  by  a  charge  of  witchcraft  brouglit  through  the 
witeh  doctor,  remove  any  wlio  have  cither  from  merit  or  wealth  made 
themselves  objects  of  envy,  fear,  or  jealousy.  The  consequence  is  that 
under  the  old  regime  men  shunned  anything  which  could  make  them 
remarkable  in  any  way.  I  have  even  known  unusual  courage  and 
dexterity  in  the  field  to  be  the  cause  of  jealousy,  nearly  ending  in  the 
death  of  the  victim  ;  the  ostensible  reason  put  forward  being,  of  course, 
that  the  man  had  bewitched  some  of  his  relations.  I  have  alluded  to 
this  practice  to  show  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  Kafir  to  rise  out  of  the 
common  herd.  Originality  and  enterprise  were  rendered  pretty  nearly 
impossible,  and  the  result  has  been  the  dreary  level  sameness  which  is 
so  surprising  to  strangers  in  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  Kafirs. 

Abolish  the  levelling  influence,  and  give  the  people  a  chance  of 
justice  in  the  magistrate's  court,  aud  1  think  we  need  not  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  future  of  the  Kafir  tribes.  They  arc  industrious.  True, 
they  do  not  understand  a  fair  day's  work  in  our  sense,  and  often  get 
the  character  of  being  idle,  and  the  frontier  tribes  arc  more  so  than 
others,  but  no  one  could  visit  a  village  among  the  Basutus,  Tembus,  or 
Pondos,  during  the  planting  or  weeding  time,  and  call  them  an  idle  race- 
They  arc  thrifty  to  a  fault ;  they  have  the  germs  of  a  free  people  in 
the  highest  sense  in  their  freedom  of  speech  ;  they  have  CJiristianity 
among  them,  wliich  has  given  them  examples  of  men  of  their  own  race 
who  have  broken  through  the  trammels  of  tribal  iniluenee,  lived  for 
higher  aims,  and  begun  to  practise  better  habits  ;  and  they  have  an 
example  of  what  they  are  capable  of  as  a  race  in  the  Fingoes,  who 
have  from  circumstances  become  Hritish  subjects,  and  owe  allegiance  to 
no  other  chief  but  the  Queen. 

I  repeat,  in  all  schemes  for  native  government  tlic  problem  is  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  power  and  infiuencc  of  the  chief:  but  we  have  gone  too 
fast — this  power  is  far  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Kafir  polity  to  be 
uprooted  in  a  generation.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  traveller  and  his 
cloak — the  mild  sunshine  succeeded  in  divesting  him  of  his  garment, 
while  the  fierce  blast  only  made  him  wrap  it  round  him  the  tighter. 
The  Kafir  polity  is  an  organization  ruder  than  our  own,  but  still  com- 
plete ill  itself;  it  is  like  an  aggregation  of  atoms  crystHllizerl 
certain  laws  and  conditions,  and  our  object  is  to  make 
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under  a  new  law  and  new  conditions  ;  but  the  movement  must  come 
from  within — something  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  chanfie  of  form 
is  necessary  to  make  the  new  crystal.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  ciernM! 
force  and  oblige  the  people  to  give  up  their  old  customs  and  inatitntioia 
and  habits  of  thought;  they  may  conform  outwardly,  but  they  will  fail 
to  understand  the  new-fangled  notions.  "  Your  rule  is  very  heavy, 
said  an  intensely  conservative  petty  chief  to  me,  alluding  to  some  small 
^ievance.  I  could  not  see  the  haidship,  for  he  himself  was  far  better 
off  than  he  ever  had  been  before;  and  yet  lie  was  sincere. 

Let  them  see  gradually  that  our  ways  are  better,  and  they  will 
begin  to  take  to  them  by  choice.  The  adhesion  of  the  atoms,  to  go 
back  to  our  metaphor,  will  become  less  and  less,  and  they  will  gradually 
and  spontaneously  begin  to  assume  their  new  form. 

We  have  been  lierc,  as  elsewhere,  too  meddlesome.     Timid  sometiniw 
in  putting  down  certain  customs   which  might   have  fairly  been  made 
illegal  on  the  score  of  public  decency,  we  have   not  hesitated  rasLIy 
to  interfere   with  the   dearest  rights  of   chiefs   and  jieoplCj  until  our 
meddlesome  policy  has  culminated  in  the  Disarmament  Act — an  Act  si 
once  inexpedient,  unjust,  and  futile.     Inexpedient,  as  being  certain,  or 
nearly  certain,  to  provoke  rebellion;  unjust,  as  depiiviug  the  people  of 
arms  they  had  bought  from  us  iu  open  day  with  money  earned  by  their 
own  labour;    futile,   because  it  is  notorious  that  iu  ten  years  they  will 
he  armed   again    as  well  as  they  are  now,  in  spite  of  any  attempts  ttc 
-Government  may  make  for  the  prevention  of  the  trade. 

"VVhethcr  or  not  this  Act  is  to  be  enforced  throughout  the  counlrv, 
the  natives  will  all  have  to  he  governed.  Are  we  going  to  extend  our 
present  system  of  government  to  all  these  tribes,  and  cause  them  to 
spccuiatc  whether  they  should  join  any  local  disturbance  or  petty  rebci- 
lion  ?  Now  they  are  safe,  they  will  not  join  the  Basutusj  but  tbrn, 
ten  years  ago,  so  were  the  natives  in  Griqualand  Kjist  and  the  Tembu?. 

Surely  we  should  pause   before  venturing  on  such  a  plan.      Ratlic^ 
should  we   recede  from  some   of  our   positions  in  the  older  anne3t.c<* 
territories,   and,   leaving    our   magistrates   to   keep   the  peace  belt^*^ 
tribe  and  tribe,  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  to  form  a  court  of  appeal  f^ 
those   who  like  to  come,  suffer  the  people  gradually  to   develop  "•-^ 
resources   of  the   laud   in   their  own  way.      \Vc  may  rest  assured  t  ■^J* 
when  once  there  has  become  established  a  state  of  things  iu  anydist*^^ 
such  as  that    now   existing  in  Fingoland   (where  we  find   cases  of  tM^^^ 
owning  a  thousand  sheep,  a  waggon  and  span  of  oxen,  a  stone  ho^ 
and  an  orchard  of  fruit-trees),  the  rule  of  the  Kafir  chief  will  from   ^ 
time  be  ou  the  wane. 

£ransby  Ke%' 


EDGAR    QUINET. 


IT  would  to-day  be  difficult  to  find  in  France  a  ocene  like  that  "nLich 
stirronnded  tbc  cliildhood  of  Edgar  Quinet.  A  vast  plain  stretch- 
ing far  as  C3'c  could  reach,  made  up  of  barren  bcatlis,  thick  copses, 
fields  of  corn,  and  innumerable  poods  ;  groat  part  of  it  was  a  desert, 
while  everywhere  it  was  dismal  and  depopulated.  On  a  slight  eminence 
stood  tlic  ancestral  home,  half-cottage,  half-chateau,  surrounded  by  a  few 
trees.  The  Uuincts  were  an  old  legal  family  in  Hrcssc,  and  had  posnessed 
this  little  retreat  at  Certincs  for  three  hundred  years.  Their  aSairs, 
however,  often  took  them  to  Bourg,  where  Edgar  Uuiiiet  was  l>orn  (1803)> 
but  it  was  at  Certines  that  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  early  life. 
It  was  without  doubt  a  very  unhealthy  place,  since  from  the  fifteen 
hundred  ponds  of  the  neighbouring  desert  of  the  Doml>cs  arose  miasmas, 
gloomy  or  prismaticj  often  laden  with  fever  and  alwaj's  depressing. 
Occasional  changes  to  Bourg  and  CharoUcs  probably  saved  the  child 
from  the  fate  of  nil  his  companions,  for  the  deaths  in  this  melancholy 
country  exceeded  the  births.  Its  temper  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
long  exercising  over  it  a  kind  of  tyranny.  Certiiu's  had  much  to  do 
with  that  plaintive  style^  that  dreamy  ^ristfulness,  that  horror  of  subtle 
forms  of  decay  and  death,  so  characteristic  of  Edgar  Uuiuct,  and  among 
the  secrets  of  his  power. 

Altliough  Quinet's  family  were  Catholic,  and  his  grandmother  a 
ertern  old  bigot,  his  father,  Jerome  Quinet,  a  man  of  the  Revolution, 
had  married  a  Protestant,  very  beautiful,  and  one  of  those  women  whom 
no  man  ever  refuses  to  obey.  Her  husband  and  her  son  were  not  in 
sjrmpathy,  yet  over  both  her  influence  was  unbounded.  Her  ideas  were 
at  once  religious  and  democratic.  She  made  her  son  m\x  freely  with 
every  class  in  society.  He  acted  as  ploughboy,  he  went  at  i 
with  the  harvesters  to  the  hayfield,  his  chosea  companion 
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boy.  Madame  Quinet  had  travelled  more  tLau  most  Frencliwomen,  and 
had  lived  through  a  time  when  every  conventionality  had  been  swept 
into  the  gutter,  She  was  a  Calvinist  who  admired  Voltaire,  a  primitive 
Christian  who  liad  by  no  means  given  up  the  world,  lliough  her  sea 
was  her  mcst  precious  possessiouj  she  allowed  him  to  run  every  risk ; 
though  of  so  pious  a  nature  that  she  sometimes  broke  into  prayer  when 
walking  with  him  alone,  she  taught  him  no  other  religious  doctrine  than 
the  fatherhood  of  God;  though  an  unwavering  Protestant, she  considered 
him  born  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  helped  to  prepare  him  for  his  first  com- 
munion. When  he  became  a  youth,  and  fell  in  love  and  made  rhymes^ 
she  was  his  counsellor  and  his  critic.  In  the  midst  of  this  strange 
education  she  never  lost  sight  of  her'ideal,  but  was  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  give  him  right  principles  ami  the  best  culture.  Very  early 
she  woke  up  his  conscience,  so  that  he  could  not  endure  the  shadow  of 
a  deception,  and  religiously  accepted  all  she  told  him.  When  he  kneels 
at  the  altar  of  the  'Catholic  Church,  he  mingles  her  prayers  and  the 
prayers  of  her  Church  with  his  Catholic  ones ;  when  he  goes  to  Mass  at 
college,  he  carries  a  big  Bible  under  his  arm  ;  when  alone  in  Pari» 
he  goes  to  a  Protestant  Church  because  he  feels  it  to  be  hers.  Never 
was  a  boy  more  absolutely  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  his  mother  than 
Edgar  Quinet. 

His  companionship  with  the  labouring  people  at  Ccrtincs  was  no 
accident,  for  he  mingled  in  the  same  way  with  the  people  at  Bourg  and 
Charollcs,  He  was  much  in  company  with  the  soldiers  who  were  ever 
coming  and  going  through  Bourg ;  he  listened  to  their  stories  and 
imbibed  their  ideas.  As  his  parents  detested  the  name  of  Napoleon,  ho 
heard  nothing  at  home  of  the  events  of  the  day;  all  his  ideas  of 
contemporary  history  being  gained  from  the  people,  had  an  apocryphal 
and  legendary  character.  The  people  were  Bonapartiats,  so  was  he, 
and  nothing  could  equal  the  anxiety  and  excitement  this  small  boy  went 
through  for  a  fortnight  after  the  escape  from  Elba.  He  was  a  little 
but  perfect  reflection  of  the  popular  sentiment. 

Thus  were  his  early  years  dominated  by  three  indueaces:  the  Nature 
in  which  lie  was  reared,  the  character  of  his  mother,  and  the  public 
opinion  around  him.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing  peculiar ;  what  dis- 
tinguished Edgar  Quinet  is  the  way  in  which  he  gradually  gained  bis 
freedom^  developed  his  own  individuality,  and  used  all  his  personal 
experiences  as  a  key  to  his  study  of  the  history  of  Humanity. 

No  oflbrt  of  this  kind  was  ever  effected  with  a  more  complete  absence 
of  wilfulness  and  contempt^  since  few  have  hatl  a  deeper  sense  of  duty 
than  Edgar  Quinet.  Suddenly  taken  from  a  life  as  free  as  the  squirrel 
in  the  woods,  and  immured  in  a  semi-motiastic  institution  such  as 
French  colleges  appear  to  have  been,  the  thought  of  his  mother  was 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  running  away,  and  to  make  him 
work  at  lessons  of  which  he  could  not  couceive  the  good.  In  the  same 
manner  his  relations  with  his  schoolfellows^  with  the  people,  with  his 
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ty,  with  his  country,  were  ever  sincerely  loyal.  However  good  a  son, 
or  iudepeudeiit  a  thiukerj  or  Imraanitarian  in  his  sympathies,  he  recof^- 
nizcd  all  the  bonds  of  life,  and  scrupulously  fulfilled  each  particular  duty. 

How  then  did  he  attain  that  iudcpeudence  which  he  came  to  consider 
his  most  essential  possession  ?  In  following  the  line  he  has  himself 
marked  out  in  his  "  Histoirc  de  mcs  Idees,"  we  shall  best  discover. 

At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  experienced  an  inner  revelation.  Ilia 
confessor  learnt  that  he  had  never  made  his  first  communion,  and  thought 
it  high  time.     Set  to  learn  his  catechism  he  very  soon  passed. 

'*  Ic  was,'*  he  b:x>'8,  "  the  only  rail  success  I  had  in  those  college  years,  nnd 
lowed  it  to  my  director.  Ho  wasji  Provenijal  rainsionary,  tlie  first  oloqucnt  man 
that  I  had  ever  heard.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  my  Iieart  was  isolated,  thirsting^ 
for  infinite  love.  He  fed  me  on  ib^  he  tilled  me  with  it.  He  spared  mo  th& 
thorns  of  theology,  he  put  aside  all  its  asperities,  all  its  sophisms.     For  tlie  firat 

time  I  gave  satisfaction.     I  had  wings 1  was  perfectly  happy.     My  only 

trouble  was  the  ahgence  of  my  motlier,  for  it  cost  me  something  to  enter  without 
her  into  this  living  heaven  thus  opening  before  me.  She  sent  me  instructions, 
prayers  which  sho  cijmposed  for  me.  And  it  was  with  her  Lulherau,  Calvinistic, 
free,  philosophic  thought  that  I  progressed  in  this  journey  towards  a  Church  that 
condemned  her.  Oh,  that  I  had  preserved  these  prayers  and  instructions  in  order 
to  enrich  this  recital !  they  might  now  have  been  of  the  use  to  others  that  they 

then  were  to  me Thus  I  approached  the  mysterieis  supported  on  the  one 

side  by  a  Proteatant  mother,  on  the  other  by  a  Catholic  priest I  felt 

nothing  but  peace  and  profound   security I  mingled,  without  making 

any  ditfcrence,  my  Protestant  prayers  with  my  Catholic  ones.     Only,  I  recited 

the   first,  which   I  knew  by  heart,  and  rend   the   second A  new    trial 

yet  remained.  My  director  ascem'cd  tJie  pulpit ;  all  my  soul  made  silence 
to  hear  his  word.  On  him  it  dcpoadcd  whether  I  should  bo  filled  with 
blessedness  or  desp.iir.  He  was  as  I  h;id  seen  liim  in  the  confessional,  only  a 
hundred  timtrs  more  touching.  I  could  not  but  believe  th:it  he  spoke  to  me 
nlono,  so  much  was  my  peculiar  position  cared  for  and  considered  I  Not  a  single 
word  against  heretics.  It  was  the  (ii-st  time  that  I  was  touched  by  a  public  tlis- 
course,  and  it  pierced  me  to  the  very  nmrrow  of  my  bones.  When  it  was  necea- 
sary  to  rise  and  make  a  circuit  round  the  church  1  could  hardly  stand ;  celestial 

tears  blinded  me The  moment  was  unifpie.     It  has  not  returned,  it  will 

not  return.  It  was  to  eclipse  all  others  nnd  to  illumine  them  with  their  true  light."* 

Thus  Edgar  Quinet  described  this  experience  as  he  looked  back  upoa 
it  forty-two  years  later.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  or  by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  called,  one  thing  is  certain:  prior  to  this  event  his 
heart  was  becoming  narrow  (ce  voeur  resserrt',  concen(rf)  and  liis  mind 
dormant;  while  in  a  couple  of  years  after,  both  heart  and  mind  aru 
bursting  with  a  force  almost  beyond  his  physical  endurance.  And 
what  is  more.  Conscience  is  impelling  him  to  strike  blow  after  blow  for 
liberty,  without  which  he  has  beguu  to  feci  that  he  cannot  live. 

Three  important  changes  follow  upou  this  religious  rovolutiou.  Au 
inward  struggle  between  his  belief  in  Napoleon  and  the  principles  of 
liberty,  the  seeds  of  which,  planted  in  childhood  by  his  mother,  are  now 
germinating  in  his  heart ;  this  goes  on  until  be  feels  that  he  has  quite 
broken  away  from  the  popular  faith.  Tlien  another  struggle  takes 
place  between  his  intelleetual  admiration  for  beauty  nnd  h" 
*  *^  Htstoire  do  moa  Id^a,*'  troiii^xno  parilis  UL  i 
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a  condition  of  miud  so  painful  that  at  one  moment  he  seems  to  liav© 
lost  his  reason  ;  but  from  this,  too,  he  is  delivered.  Last  of  all  eomc*  a 
great  intellcetual  blossoming.  Like  everything  that  happens  to  this 
vigorous  plant,  it  is  long  preparing,  but  the  aetnal  event  is  so  sudden 
that  it  is  realizable  in  time  and  place.  He  is  fifteen  years  of  agti  and 
at  eollcgc  at  Lyons.     Speaking  of  it,  Edgar  Ciuinct  says: — 

**  After  a  violent  crisis  of  the  soul,  each  mnn  is  destined  to  a  great  surprise. 
In  coming  bock  ufter  a  sufliciently  long  interruption  in  his  work  to  his  pro- 
fession, employ,  or  tradi*^  to  his  instruments  or  touU,  he  tinds  thut  without  study 
ho  hjis  mndc  progr(*ss  of  which  he  cAnnot  doubt.  For  even  tlie  nieehanicaJ  skill 
which  seems  only  attainable  by  long  pmctice  has  become  incomfwrHbly  mor»» 
easy.  His  fingers,  his  tongue,  are  set  free.  Jiia  eyes  sec  that  which  they  did 
not  tee,  his  ears  hoar  that  which  they  did  noi  hear,  us  if  during  his  aleep  Jio 
Iiad  been  busily  working.  His  whole  being  lias  gone  up  a  degree  in  the  auaJe 
of  life. 

"The  spirit  has  leapt  over  an  interval  that  it  would  have  staggered  the  dulled 
senses  even  to  monsure.  The  soul  has  impelled  the  body  and  driven  it  forward 
into  the  strife.  The  moment  had  come  for  me  to  experience  all  that  I  hove  just 
aaid. 

",  .  .  .  I  laid  hold  of  a  Latin  hook;  I  opened  it.  Il  was  Ovid's  *  \feta- 
roorphoses.*  Great  was  my  stupefaction  at  coniprehenJing  readily  several  line^, 
and  reading  them  with  pleasure.  I  renewed  this  proof  on  other  authors — for  ex- 
ample, PJiny  the  KIder  ;  I  understood  him  in  like  manner.  My  astonishment  in- 
creased, ^ome  mouths  before  tlie  idea  would  never  have  occurred  to  nie  tu  attempt 
this  proof,  and  certainly  it  would  not  Imve  siicceeded.  It  seemed  ^o  me  as  if  the 
fetters  of  my  mind  were  broken.  Undying  lights  had  Inicn  kindled.  1  saw  that 
which  I  had  never  seen.  Words  of  Mhich  I  thought  myself  ignorant  I  divined. 
I  cannot  say  how  many  new  senses  had  suddeidy  been  awakened  in  me."* 

Is  this  a  singnlar  experience  ?  How  many  thousandM  now  liying  could 
tell  the  same  talc  !  Here  is  a  boatman  on  the  Oliio  Canal,  hardlv  able 
to  rend  and  write;  a  few  years  elapse— he  is  a  professor  at  an  Institute; 
a  year  or  two  later  he  is  its  Principal  j  to-day  he  is  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  surprising  if  the  experience  of  General 
Garfield  does  net  confirm  that  of  Edgar  Quinet.  But  as  the  latter 
says  with  reference  to  one  of  the  moral  miracles  of  the  Gospels — 

"  Who  has  not  known  examples  of  this  sort,  not  only  in  public  bnt  in  private 
life,  even  llic  most  obscure,  where  a  day,  an  hour,  or  even  less,  rarely  passes  with- 
out a  light  being  cast  over  it  by  one  of  these  nmuziiig  illutiiinaliousr'f 

"How  many  miracles,"  he  says  in  another  place,  *' pass  in  souls,  that  hook 
knowledge  will  not  teach  us  !  Knthusiasm,  and  love,  and  revolutions,  how  f»r  are 
they  beyond  our  great  masters  !  Wliat  thingit  are  known  to  tbeni  which  all  the 
libraries  in  the  world  will  never  teuch  us!*'^ 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  impulse  once  given,  it  passed  from  heart  to 
mind^  from  inind  to  spirit,  until,  all  his  faculties  aroused,  his  whoh^  beiu{( 
was  on  fire,  waiting  to  be  led  to  the  great  enterprise  to  which  it 
instinctively  felt  called.  He  was  now  seventeen  years  old,  h**  "  ' 
passed  his  examinations  at  Lyons,  lie  was  to  go  to  the  ficolc  Polytct 
at  Paris  ;  it  was  the  vacation,  and  he  was  wandering  in  the  ne 
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hood  of  the  fifteen  hundred  ponds.  Obscurely,  but  very  really,  he  felt 
the  influences  of  his  time;  all  thought,  all  intellectual  euerf^y  seemud 
dead,  every  illusion  had  been  destroyed,  and  now  in  dull  despair  the 
French  world  contemned  all  new  thought  and  new  paths^  dazzled  only 
by  certain  lights  that,  playing  over  the  stagnant  poola  of  the  old  faith, 
gave  to  their  miasmas  all  the  brilliant  colours  of  a  sunset.  In  this 
intellectual  desert,  the  Spirit  of  Life  seemed  moving  in  him  alone.  He 
felt  his  vocation;  he  must  write;  but  despair  seized  him  when  he  thought 
that  all  his  sympathies  lay  on  the  side  which  was  sure  to  bring  Inra 
only  iucredality  and  derision. 

However,  his  decision  was  taken,  and,  young  as  he  wasj  he  resolutely 
stood  out  again&t  going  to  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  His  father  refused 
to  support  him,  and  he  had  to  live  for  a  short  time  how  he  could.  He 
lodged  with  a  young  artisan  friend,  and  lived  upon  what  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  shilling  a-day.  He  sold  his  mattress  and  chairs  to 
publish  his  first  book,  which  was  in  itself  a  protest  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  a  daring  act  in  face  of  the  great  burst  of  Romanticism  which  was 
then  springing  np  in  France.  It  bore  the  title,  ''  Tablets  of  the 
WandBring  Jew,"  and  was  ^  jeu  d'esprit  treating  tlic  Middle  Ages  in 
the  spirit  of  the  "Ingoldsby  Legends."  It  was  nothing  in  itself,  only  a 
sign  that  this  young  poet  had  separated  himself  from  the  tendency  of 
his  time. 

He  had  felt  his  own  individuality,  the  workings  of  his  own  conscience. 
In  their  assertion  he  had  intensified  his  manhood  and  had  made  rapid 
progress.  The  thought  now  appears  to  have  come  to  him  that  it  was 
by  this  very  assertion  of  the  Individual  Conscience  and  of  the  Moral 
Personality  that  every  great  change  in  the  history  of  the  world  had 
taken  place,  and  this  young  man  of  twenty  set  himself  to  trace  their 
development  through  liistory. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Quinct  met  the  man  who  was  to  teach 
him  where  his  own  genius  lay.  He  came  across  an  English  translation 
of  Herder's  "  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Humanity."  To  this  vast 
oosmogonic  mind*  illimitable,  poetic,  serene,  this  ardent  young  French- 
man felt  attracted,  as  Dante  to  Virgil.  He  followed  his  master  reve- 
rently  and  joyfully.  "  This  is  the  man,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should  like 
to  have  for  my  friend."  He  knew  not  a  word  of  German,  but  he 
determined  to  translate  Herder's  great  work  into  French.  He  made 
the  translation  three  times  before  he  succeeded,  and  when  it  was  finished 
his  mind  and  conscience  had  come  into  collision  with  his  master's  philo- 
suphy.  He  found  him  necessarian  and  pantheistic,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Indiridnal  Conscience  and  Moral  Personality  he  refused  to 
r.ii__  i?^       «._*  fi —    Mcrder  he  obtained  many  ideas — ideas  which 

his  mind  to  the  last. 

he   met  at  the   bouse  of  Victor 

c  the  same  thing  for   Vico, 
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became  fast  friends — brothers  in  soul  and  heart  for  fifty  years,  hardly 
thinking  a  thought  or  feeling  an  emotion  which  the  other  did  not  share. 

In  Vico,  Quinet  found  tlie  corroboration  of  a  great  idea  which  was 
already  in  his  own  mind.  Vico  taught  that  the  beginning  of^evcry  society 
was  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  a  common  religion  and  a  commoa 
belief,  and  that  Religion  was  the  formative  and  conserving  influence  in 
society.  Quinet  had  already  seen  the  relations  of  pohtical  institutioos 
to  religion,  hut  in  time  he  advanced  to  the  point  of  declaring  that 
Religion  i«  the  very  substance  of  Humanity.  Each  society  stands  upon 
its  religions  belief,  a$  a  statue  upon  its  base.  Tts  social  and  political 
institutions,  its  literature,  its  arts,  are  aa  much  the  outcome  of  its 
religion  as  the  stem^  branches,  and  leaves  of  a  tree  spring  out  of  its 
roots.  Revolutions  in  belief  are  followed  by  revolutions  social  and 
political ;  new  heavens  imply  a  new  earth.* 

But  what  is  the  source  of  this  powerful  influence  ?  Herder  had 
declared  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between  the  human 
mind  and  external  nature ;  that  the  collision  of  the  two  struck  that 
light  which  gave  man  his  first  ideas  about  God.  .The  first  dawn  was  the 
first  revelation.  Quinet,  embracing  this  idea,  explained  by  it  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  rcbgions.  Each  sprang  out  of  the  thought  about  God 
revealed  by  the  aspect  of  Nature  which  most  afifectcd  the  mind  in  % 
certain  locality  ;  the  men  to  whom  this  thought  first  occurrcdj  or  who 
were  most  deeply  impressed  by  it,  becoming  its  prophets.  It  was  not 
the  Jabals  and  the  Tubal-Caius,  but  men  like  Zoroaster  and  Moses 
who  founded  society.f 

Thus  Herder's  ideas  were  augmented  and  corrected  by  these  two  great 
thoughts — Religion,  the  formative  power  in  human  society ;  the  Indivi- 
dual Conscience,  the  fountain-head  of  Religion.  The  nature  of  a  society 
Quinet  traced  to  its  religion,  the  nature  of  a  religion  to  the  soul  of  its 
founder.^  Thus  he  commences  his  powerful  book  "  Lea  J^uites"  by  a 
study  of  the  character  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  finding  in  the  peculiar  nature 
of  his  soul  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  and  history  of  Jesuitism. § 

With  such  views  it  may  be  conceived  that  Quinet  regarded  with 
something  like  horror  the  corruption  or  the  destruction  of  the  idea  of 
God  in  the  human  conscience.  The  more  he  came  to  understand  of  the 
times  in  which  he  livcrd,  the  more  he  saw  that  Christian  society  was 
tending  towards  one  or  the  other. 

The  study  of  Herder  led  him  to  reside  for  a  time  at  Heidelberg..  Here 
he  plunged  into  German  philosophy  and  criticism,  and  lived  in  the  con* 
stant  society  of  the  professors  of  that  University.  But  Quinet  was  no 
bookworm  ;  he  was  a  great  horscraau  and  a  great  walker,  fond  of  musical 
society,  and  a  favourite  with  the  German  ladies.  He  wandered  on 
foot  about  Germany,  visiting  its  Gothic  ruins  and  hobnobbing  with 
acreral  of  its  distinguished  celebrities.      In  this  way   he  seems  to  hare 
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obtained  an  insiglit  so  complete  into  the  true  meaning  of  Gennan 
philosophy  and  criticism,  that  his  friend  Crcuzer,  the  author  of  the 
"  Symbolik,"  and  a  teacher  to  whom  Quinet  considered  himself  much 
indebted,  said  one  day — 

'^A  strange  thing  has  occurred  to  mc." 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  master  ?" 

"M'ell,  I  can  only  understand  German  philosophy  when  it  is  explained 
by  a  Frcnehmau." 

"Nothing  astonishing  in  that,"  replied  Quinet;  "if  you  want  to  go 
down  into  a  A'ault  you  must  take  a  lantern." 

This,  however,  was  little  more  than  a  soldier's  joke  in  the  midst  of 
battle,  for  Quinet  seems  to  bare  found  his  explorations  into  German 
philosophy  ouc  of  the  saddest  experiences  of  his  life.  What  he 
Buft'cred  in  the  deserts  of  the  Dombes  was  a  type  of  that  wliich  he  now 
suffered  spiritually : — 

•*  We  had  undertiikon,  I  and  my  father,  the  hopeless,  iufernal  work  of  draining 
our  morsliGs.     They  were  stronger  tlian  we,  so  that  wc  couKl  uut  make  the  least 

way.     Physically   ilioy  conquered  n»e,  morally  llicy  conquer  me  yet It 

has  plunged  me  into  an  atmosphere  where  mi'W  can  scarcely  live,  an  atmosphere 
full  of  aspirations  without  end,  of  hopes  without  body,  of  imaginary  hcinga  im- 
possible in  this  present  existence.  Kvil  breeds  evil;  without  knowing  it  I  began 
to  tnke  pleasure  in  these  invisible,  poiauued  &tings,  and  only  half  wished  a  cure. 
I  wna  wandering  in  a  vagne  infinite  stretching  out  around  me.  AV'hat  a  long 
circuit  before  reaching  a  precise  point,  a  distinct  object'  What  efTorta  to  order 
my  own  life  wJion  all  wns  in  disorder  about  n^e,  when  things  offered  only  the 
imnge  of  a  world  in  which  man  scarcely  made  himself  feiti  ....  Add  to  this 
the  malign  influence  of  the  nir.  It  attacked  the  principle  of  life,  but  secretly, 
softly,  and  with  a  lioneyed  breath.  One  breathed  poison  as  if  it  were  the  sweetest 
of  perfumes."* 

"What  words  could  better  describe  the  influence  on  the  aensitive  brain 
and  heart  of  Edgar  Quinet  of  the  atmosphere^  philosophic  and  critical, 
that  he  now  breathed?  He  speaks  of  pa«sing  through  a  kiud  of  death; 
he  had  awoke  again,  but  it  was  to  a  sad  dull  pain,  that  nothing  but 
constant  movement  could  allay.f  He  had  seen  the  shadow  feared  of  man^ 
doubt  had  taken  possession  of  his  soulj  the  foundations  had  gone,  and 
he  saw  the  eclip&c  of  faith  coming  not  only  upon  him,  but  upon  the 
whole  Christian  world,  j 

He  wandered  in  many  lands;  he  travelled  over  Greece,§  through 
Italy;|l  he  went  about  Germany;  he  was  often  flying  between  Paris, 
Certines,  Charcdles,  Bourg :  it  was  to  no  purpose — the  fiend  haunted 
him  wherever  he  wont.  As  David  found  relief  on  his  harp,  so  Quinet 
found  it  in  his  pen.  His  note-hook  was  truly  the  tubletttH  du  Jitif- 
errant.  Among  the  ruined  temples  of  Greece,  in  Italian  cities,  in 
German  cathedrals,  among  the  luariihes  of  Certines  or  the  Roman 
Campagnaj  in  the  sunlit  islets  of  the  Cycladc»,  he  stopped  to  write  a 
page,  sometimes  a  groan,  sometiaic?^  an  at  *      :  and  tliusc  iunumet. 
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nhlc  currents  of  feeling  becnmc  at  last  tLat  ntshiug  tumultuous  flouJ 
which  in  "Ahasuenis"  carries  the  reader  into  the  rapids^  and  pluDge9 
with  him  into  the  abyss. 

Such  a  volcanic  book  would  liavc  exhausted  a  weaker  soul.  It 
seenjcd  as  if  Edgar  Quiuet  had  thrown  out  the  jioison  aud  had  returned 
to  moral  health. 

Poison  and  autidote,  it  is  said,  are  Bometimcs  fouud  together.  Tn 
the  Germany  that  had  almost  driven  him  to  despair  he  found  OQC  who 
was  the  means  of  restoriug  him  to  the  peace  that  he  had  lost.  Edgar 
Quinet  called  her  his  "  attgel  Rachel ;"  how  much  that  meant  only  Uiose 
who  have  read  "Ahasuerub"  can  undei'stand.  Yet  he  did  not  win  her 
without  a  long  struggle  with  the  heart  to  which  he  was  so  much  bound, 
that  of  his  mother.  He  conquered  at  last,  and  thus  made  another  step 
in  the  development  of  his  moral  personality,  another  breaking  away  from 
Nature. 

In  "  Prometheus/'  which  he  dedicates  to  his  raothcfj  and  in  the 
"  Examination  of  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus,"  we  have  the  expression  of 
his  faith  at  this  time.  As  "Ahasucrua"  wa»  the  eyrabol  of  Uumanitv, 
doomed  to  wander  tlirough  all  time  because  it  had  rejected  the  Chriat^ 
"  Prometheus"  exhibits  the  crucifixion  that  religious  Humanity  must  go 
through  if  it  would  fulfil  its  mission  to  be  the  leader^  the  guide  of  men 
to  the  new  heavens.  T}ic  two  books  contain  in  a  poetic,  mystical  form 
the  main  ideas  of  Quinet*a  philosopliy  of  history.* 

But  however  mystical  his  poetry,  when  he  came  to  deal  with  critieisok 
his  strength  lies  in  his  clear  common-sense.  In  his  "  Examen  de  la  Vie 
de  Jesus"  (1838),  he  shows  Strauss  to  be  too  legal,  too  analytic,  too 
much  of  a  vivisector,  to  sec  the  real  principle  of  life  in  the  Gospeb. 
He  has  lived  too  much  in  his  study,  too  much  apart  from  the  real 
world  of  men,  to  appreciate  the  power  of  a  great  personality,  to  compre- 
hend the  hold  that  an  original  nature  has  on  its  fellow-men.  Quinet 
felt  that  this  discussion  involved  the  cardinal  point  in  his  belief;  the 
Individual  as  the  source  of  nil  life,  the  spring  of  all  history.  He 
believed  in  the  personality  of  the  Christ,  as  he  believed  in  the  person- 
ality of  Moses  and  of  Homer.  His  criticisms  of  Wolf  and  Strauss  have 
a  common  ground,  and  that  is  the  defence  of  the  gi*cat  personalities  of 
history.  Christianity^  he  declares,  is  the  apotheosis  of  personality  itselfl 
Its  permanent  miracle  is  the  reign  of  a  Sonl  that  found  itself  too  great 
for  the  vi^ibIe  nnivci*se.  As  '\\\  Paganism,  >.'ature,  the  sea,  the  primitive 
nighty  boundless  chaos,  each  served  as  the  basis  for  popular  inventions; 
even  so  the  infinite  soul  of  the  Christ  has  served  as  a  foundation  for  the 
■ttholc  Christian  iheoguny  ;  foi*  what,  lie  asks,  is  the  Gospel  if  not  tlje 
revelation  of  an  interior  world  ?t 

Some  might   call   Quinct's  own   personal   faith  simple  and   compre- 

•  To  five  any  proper  idea  rtf  Qniuet's  ]:oetirA)  wot  kg  woiiltl  rt'cjiiire  niiu'li  of  Iho  tpao* 
devutcd  to  lliia  article ;  in  a  work  n^bottly  to  Lt>  puliliftheil,  I  bave  att<iii|ited  to  give  aa 
srccunt  of  thcM  luc^t  cLuiiLtc-DttJc  txf  Ttteiciti  of  Lii  gtoiuB. 
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liensivc  ;  others  wouUl  say  it  wm  vap;ue  and  uusatisfactorv.  Asked  to 
declare  what  was  liis  Ciiurch,  he  said :  **  We  beloug  to  the  communiun 
oi  Descartes,  of  Turenne,  of  Latour  d'Auvergnc."*  Accused  of 
secretly  belicvinj^  tltat  Cliristiaiiity  was  really  at  an  end,  he  replied  that, 
so  far  from  thinking  anything  of  the  kind,  lie  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
exactly  the  contrary. 

*'  Nil  revelation^"  he  saiJ,  "  passes  ixway  until  it  has  permeated  with  its  entire 
spirit  all  the  living  institutions  of  the  people  under  its  iiiduencti;  and  notwith- 
standuifj;  nil  its  trinmphs  the  spirit  of  tho  Gospel  of  Jeans  Christ  has  only  just 
begun  to  be  applied  in  the  civil  and  political  world.  The  history  of  Christian 
Htimiuiity  has  formed  itself  on  the  lifeof  Chrjat.  ]t  Iiiis  ull  been  passed  through 
t'ven  to  the  cross  anJ  sepulchre,  but  does  the  New  Testament  speak  of  nothing 
but  struggle  and  sudering?  Do  wo  not  read  of  a  society  of  brethren  gathered 
together  in  one  spirit,  <if  peace  among  men  of  good-will,  of  the  resurrection-dawn 
after  the  night  in  tho  sepulchre,  of  the  Christ  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  ? 
And  all  these  things  have  yet  to  be  realised."']' 

After  the  revolution  of  1830  a  new  religious  movement  commenced 
in  France — nothing  luss  than  the  reconciliation  cf  Catholicism  with 
Liberty.  Its  founders^  De  Lameuuais,  Lacordaire,  and  Montalembert, 
advocated  iu  their  paper,  UAvenir,  the  whole  doctrine  of  modern  Liberal- 
isnij  even  to  the  separation  of  Churcli  and  State ;  while  at  the  same 
time  their  notions  of  tlic  sacred  character  of  the  priesthood  would  have 
satisfied  Hildcbraud  himself.  Liberty  of  education  was  one  of  their 
principal  demands,  and  in  1831  Lacordaire  defied  the  law  on  this  subject 
with  considerable  vclal.  In  183i  they  fell  under  the  Pope's  censure: 
De  Lamcnnais,  as  is  well  known,  broke  away  from  the  Church; 
Lacordaire  became  more  obedient  tliau  ever.  Eloquent,  and  preaching 
a  language  unknown  iu  Catholic  Churches,  his  conferences  attracted  six 
thousand  at  a  time.  His  great  idea  being  to  revive  Catholicism  by 
means  of  monasticism,  he  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  appeared  iu  the 
cobtume  of  his  order  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame.  He  founded 
Dominican  colleges,  and  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  France.  His  genius,  nobility  of  character,  disinterestedness,  love 
of  liberty,  and  popularity  obtained  for  him  toleration  which  prijbably 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  accorded.  And  then  what  was  per- 
mitted to  one  could  not  be  refused  to  another.  The  courage  and  virtues 
of  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  were  new  capital  for  the  Church,  to  be 
used  in  the  loug  run  by  those  in  whom  she  had  more  confidence.  The 
Jesuits  came  back  under  the  banner  of  reconciliation  of  Catholicism 
and  Liberty,  and  in  virtue  of  the  great  principle,  Liberty  of  ICducation, 
began  to  mould  the  mind  of  Franec. 

It  was  in  the  very  year  that  Lacordaire  made  this  demoustraliou  in 
^^tjtre  Dame  that  Edgar  Quinet  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Literature 
of  Southern  Europe  in  the  College  of  France.  lie  had  nlready  given 
his  fixiG  course  of  lecture*  on  the  Ancient  He]  in  which 
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lie  Lad  developed  the  great  principles  of  his  historical  philosophy;   atii! 
cow  on  his  arrival  iu  Paris  all  lliiugs  seemed  to  call  for  their  application. 

\Vc  find  him  lecturing  on  the  Rcvoliitioiia  in  Italy,  the  Jesuits, 
Ullramontaiiism,  Clu'istianity,  and  the  French  Revolution.  These 
courses  occupied  four  yeara  (1812— lo)j  but  they  are  all  linked  together 
and  have  one  aim — to  show^  tlmt  the  principle  demonstrated  to  l>c  true 
iu  the  ancient  uorld  is  equally  true  iu  the  modern  and  Christian  world, 
that  everything  in  society  springs  out  of  its  religious  belief,  and  that 
accurdiug  as  that  is  good  or  bad,  corrupt  or  pure,  free  or  servile,  such 
vill  be  the  character  of  the  people  it  moulds,  and  such  the  character  of 
all  their  social  and- political  institutions. 

It  was  very  soou  clear  that  liis  lectures  were  intended  to  be  scrmous 
toFj-aucc  in  the  highest  sense.  Indcaliugwith  '*Thc  Revolutions  of  Italy" 
he  compelled  consideration  to  the  striking  decay  of  all  public  spiiit  in 
Italy  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  dearth  for  the  two 
following  cetituries  of  men  of  genius,  while  in  the  midst  of  this  general 
death  one  thing  alouc  lived  and  grew  in  activity — the  Jesuit  Society. 

In  his  next  course,  "The' Jesuits,'^  he  unfolded  the  history  of  the  Society 
itself,  and  that  in  a  manner  so  crushing  that  it  is  simple  truth  to  say 
til  at  Jesuitism  had  never  received  such  a  blow  since  Pascal  wrote  hia 
■*'  Provincial  Letters."  Next  year  he  weut  a  step  further  iu  the  s&me  path, 
and  in  his  course  on  "  I'ltramontanism"  showed  that  the  Jc^uJt  spirit 
pervaded  modern  Romanism.  He  had  spent  his  vacation  in  Spaiu,  and 
was  able  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  Ultraraontanism  by  a  description  of 
the  most  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  Finally,  he  concluded  by  what, 
in  gome  respects,  was  the  most  important  course  of  all,  *'  Christianity 
and  the  French  Revolution." 

The  objection  constantly  raised  by  Romanists  in  France  is,  Ihat  the 
State  separated  from  their  Church  must  he  atheistic.  Uuiuet  in  thie 
last  course  undertook  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  the  French  Revo 
lution  were  far  more  Christian  than  thofe  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  that 
therefore  a  State  founded  on  those  principles  is  more  truly  Christian 
than  the  Roman  Church,  more  iu  harmony  with  Christianity  according 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

These  lectures  aroused  intense  feeling.  Quinct  had  compelled  men 
to  consider  a  subject  of  infiuitely  more  moment  to  France  than  what 
its  form  of  goveniment  should  be  ;  he  had  forced  men,  by  a  scries  of 
historical  illustrations  that  covered  the  whole  of  human  history,  to  look 
4it  tlic  very  source  of  national  well-being;  and  at  their  close  no  words 
would  more  fitly  express  the  eftort  that  he  had  made  than  those  of  the 
llclrew  lawgiver:  "  1  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  againat 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing  ; 
thprcforc  choose  life,  tlmt  both  thou  and  tliy  seed  may  live." 

Those  who  had  followed  the  teacher  through  his  various  courses  were 
fdled  with  enthusiasm :  the  amphitlicatrc,  the  galleries,  the  passages 
were  crowded  to  hear  him,  while  urouud  him   sat  a    body  of  his  most 
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devoted  dUcipleSj  called  "  the  sacred  phalanx/'  Among  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  who  listened  to  him  were  representatives  of  various 
natioualities,  one  of  whom  was  to  carry  the  word  of  life  and  to  suffer 
for  it  in  lands  more  deeply  affected  tliau  any  other — the  South  American 
Republics.  What  Edgar  Quinet  said  went  home  to  men's  consciences, 
producing  all  the  effect  of  the  word  of  a  prophet.  Society  was  at  once 
sharply  divided,  and  the  air  rang  with  mingled  cries  of  denunciation  and 
applause.  The  Government  sought  to  allay  excitement  by  witlidrawiug 
the  word  itistiltilions  from  the  Professor's  programmCj  and  suspending 
his  lectures.  Thereon  commenced  new  demonstrations ;  the  Schools 
came  in  deputations  to  his  house ;  and  a  medal  was  struck  bearing 
the  profiles  of  the  three  popular  professors,  Quinet,  Michelet,  and 
Mickiewicz. 

Among  those  who  listened  to  Edgar  Quinet  in  the  Collcffe  of  France, 
and  who  were  present  when  he  received  these  marks  of  gratitude  and 
sympathy  from  his  auditors,  was  his  mother. 

It  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  her  life:  she  died  early  in  1847  at 
Charoltes.  In  the  absence  of  a  Protestant  pastor,  her  son  himself  con- 
ducted the  funeral  rites.  He  walked  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
which  was  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  town.  Arri\'ed 
at  the  place  of  sepulchre,  he  solemnly  invoked  the  Divine  help,  and  then, 
opening  the  Bible  he  read  Psalm  eiii.j  John  xx.,  aud  1  Cor.  xv. — thnt 
liturg:y,  as  he  called  it,  of  Chri.stian  immortality.  A  few  strong-minded 
people  seemed  inclined  to  smile  at  the  unusual  character  of  the  proceed- 
ings, but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  all  were  hushed,  and  few  went 
away  untouched. 

In  1851  his  wife  died.  A  Protestant  minister  conducted  the  service, 
hut  over  her  grave  Edgar  Quinct's  friend  Michclct  concluded  in  these 
words  ; — *'  Full  of  grief,  hut  also  full  of  confidence,  firm  iu  hope, 
whatever  may  be  our  tears,  we  commit  you  to  Him  in  whom  you 
already  live  ;  we  leave  you  in  the  paternal  haa^s  of  God,  0  soul  most 
holy,  and  sister,  dear  and  well  beloved/'  In  1856,  in  the  land  of  exile, 
at  tlie  burial  of  his  step-son,  Georges  Mourouzi,  Quinet  agaiu  acted 
as  priest  in  his  own  house. 

When  it  is  considered  how  difBcult  it  is  at  such  times,  and  especially 
in  a  country  like  France,  to  break  away  from  the  established  usages  of 
society,  these  acts  indicate  extraordinary  elevation  and  originality  of 
character.  And  those  who  have  read  Quinet's  "Letter  on  the  Religious 
and  Moral  Situation  of  Europe  "  will  see  that  it  was  more  than  a  personal 
act ;  it  was  an  example  that  he  felt  was  much  needed.  Nothing,  he  con- 
ceived, was  more  ruinous  to  the  conscience  than  the  ease  with  which 
unbelievers  took  a  part  in  the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  Church  in  the 
most  solemn  moments  of  their  existence.  They  allowed  a  Church  which 
they  considered  hostile  to  the  best  aspirations  of  their  lives  to  baptize 
their  children  and  bury  their  dead.  It  was  against  this  spiritual 
cowardice  that  Quinet  protested,  while  at  the  same  time  he  wi 
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show  that  religious  cousulatiou  and  reverence  for   the   dead   did  not 
depend  on  the  presence  of  a  priest. 

The  year  after  his  mother's  death,  his  "  Warning  to  the  ^louarcliy  of 
1830"  was  fulfilled.  The  Orleans  dynasty  fell,  and  the  Republic  was 
proclaimed.  "  Some  people,"  said  Quiuet,  *'  find  it  difficult  lo  believe 
that  in  history  it  is  possible  to  sec  things  before  their  accomplishment. 
Nothing  in  the  worlds  however,  is  more  simple  or  more  frequent 
From  a  primary  truth^  he  it  ever  so  small,  always  spring  a  thousand 
others." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  Edgar  Quinet's  prescience  wa« 
the  distinct  manner  in  which  he  foreshadowed,  as  far  back  as  1831,  the 
Franco-German  War,  asserting  that  Prussia  was  the  power  that  would 
lead  the  new  aggressive  policy  of  Germany,  and  that  Prussia  was  only 
waiting  for  the  man  who  clearly  understood  its  destiny.  This  was 
written  when  Prince  Bismarck  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  twenty 
years  before  he  himself  had  any  idea  of  such  a  destiny.* 

When»  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1848,  Quinet  returned 
to  his  Chair  in  the  College  of  France,  he  was  greeted  with  loud  cries  of 
"The  Prophet!  the  Prophet!"  Like  so  many,  he  had  welcomed  the 
change  with  enthusiasm,  but  it  soon  afforded  him  painful  iilustratious  of 
his  maxim  that  no  political  revolution  was  to  be  relied  upon  that  was 
not  preceded  by  a  religious  one.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris, 
and  Edgar  Quiuet  went  into  the  streets  to  defend  the  very  existence 
of  the  Republic.  Then  VoUaireans,  who  had  no  other  idea  of  Religion 
than  that  it  was  a  terrible  jailor  with  gyves  and  manacles,  joined  with 
Liberal  Catholics  and  all  the  reactionists  in  voting  to  send  the  people 
back  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Ry  the  law  of  public 
instruction  (May,  1850),  the  education  of  the  people  was  handed  over 
to  the  religious  bodies,  authorized  and  unauthorized;  the  higlier 
education  was  allowed  to  be  conducted  in  religious  establishments  ou 
a  footing  almost  equal  U  those  of  the  University,  and  the  general 
direction  of  education  in  "'ranee  was  entrusted  to  a  council  in  which 
the  clergy  had  a  preponderating  influence. 

We  may  be  sure  that  this  law  was  not  passed  without  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  Quinet.  As  Deputy  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aiu,  and  in  his  book  ou  the  "Instruction  of  the  People,"  he 
tried  to  make  Liberals  sec  the  folly  of  theii'  course,  and  placed  before 
them  the  true  principles  of  popular  education  in  I'Vance.  He  belie^xd 
with  the  Catholic  that  Education  must  be  based  on  Religion,  but  what 
religion?  For  such  a  purpose  Religion  must  speak  with  authority, 
and  which  of  the  authorized  religions  could  do  so  ?  Catholicism  denied 
Protestantism,  Protestantism  denied  Catholicism,  Judaism  denied  both. 
Admit  that  Protestantism  and  Judaism  were  not  worth  considering, 
what  then  was  the  position  ?  Two  sources  of  authority,  diametrically 
opposed   to   each   other.      Which    was   the  schoolmaster  to    obey,  tho 
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maire  or  the  curi  ?  Was  he  to  teacli  tolerance  or  intolerance,  the  doctrine 
•of  the  State  or  the  Church  ?  The  situation  was  impossible^  and  could 
-only  end  in  a  weary  round  of  revolution  and  reaction,  reaction  and 
revolution.  This^  he  said,  is  the  secret  of  all  our  failures  and  all  our 
trouhles. 

What  was  the  solution?  Much  as  he  had  believed  that  a  State 
should  be  founded  on  a  national  religion,  he  saw  no  other  solution 
in  such  circumstances  but  the  entire  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State,  and  laicizing  popular  instruction.  Lay  society^  he  said^  is  now 
more  just  than  the  Church  ;  it  possesses  more  truth,  and  its  very  existence 
depends  on  the  principle  that  all  its  members  are  bound,  without 
Tcfercnce  to  creed,  to  care  for  one  another. 

The  men  who  sent  Liberty  to  a  Jesuit  school  were  not  likely  to  think 
it  a  crime  to  strangle  a  sister  republic.  Edgar  Ciuinet  told  them  their 
fate;  Republicans  who  upheld  the  Caesarian  principle  in  religion  would 
Boon  be  its  slaves  in  politics.  And  so  it  jirovcd ;  the  French  Republic 
followed  the  fate  of  the  Roman  Republic;  the  Empire  came,  bringing  in 
its  train  Sedan,  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  Commune,  and  the  16th  of  May. 

"  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws," 
must  have  been  the  kiud  of  thought  which  was  in  Quiuet's  mind  when 
he  composed  his  great  epic,  "  Napoleon."  It  was  written  while  in 
Germany,  oppressed  by  the  national  feeling  around  him,  growing  iu 
power  everyday,  aud  tending  to  a  great  effort  to  reverse  the  positiou  of 
the  two  nations  in  Europe.  Its  object  was  to  arouse  aud  animate  the 
France  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  to  Quinet  and  the  Republicans  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  idea  of  its  tnie  calling.  But  although  the  poetry  was 
of  the  very  noblest  order,  and  as  a  work  of  art  perhaps  the  very  greatest 
of  Uuinet's  efforts,  it  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  the  object  at  which  he 
aimed.  It  was  a  step  in  his  own  detachment  from  the  power  of  a 
legend  which,  but  for  such  "  crowning  mercies  "  as  the  Coup  d^Etat  and 
Sfdati,  would  have  led  to  the  irretrievable  ruiu  of  France.  Quinet  is 
compelled  by  his  instinct  of  truth  to  pillory  his  hero  as  a  Colossus  of 
egotism  and  selfishness. 

And  now  that  fidelity  to  truth  and  righteousness  which  so  dis- 
tinguished him,  received  its  reward.  He  was  by  the  sight  of  a  great 
crime,  and  by  the  endurance  of  a  long  exile,  to  be  entirely  disabused  of 
all  possible  illusion  as  to  the  tendency  of  this  fatal  legend.  The 
12th  of  December,  1851,  he  was  hurried  out  of  France  and  exiled  to 
Brussels. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  a  great  consolation.  The  day  upon 
which  he  was  exiled  saw  him  married  to  one  who  waa  the  partner  of 
liis  miud  as  well  aa  his  heart,  the  most  devoted  of  wives  as  well  as  dis- 
ciples. The  friend  who  thus  chose  to  share  and  alleviate  all  the  trials 
of  bis  exile  was  the  daughter  of  a  Roumanian  patriot,  Georges  Asaky. 
In  her  book,  "  Jlcmoircs  d'Exil,"  she  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
many  details  concerning  the  privation  and  suffering  that 
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enduredj  and  of  the  conception  and  growth  of  the  great  works  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  during  this  sad  time.  We  see  him  in  one  of  those 
snhurban  streets  we  know  so  well,  in  a  house  where  the  rooms  are  small 
as  cabins  and  the  staircases  narrow  as  foot-bridges^  with  its  little  garden 
enclosed  by  fifteen  others  equally  small.  The  furniture  of  the  cheapest 
possible  kind,  and  Uie  travelling  trunks  still  packed,  indicate  how  unable 
the  exiles  arc  to  regard  this  place  as  their  home.  Ou  all  sides  are 
miseries ;  friends  around  in  greater  privation  than  themselves.  Yet  after 
the  first  blow  Edgar  Quinct  recovered  his  serenity,  and  even  found  « 
source  of  pleasure  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  violets  and  hi» 
daisies,  his  geraniums  and  hts  roses.  "  Of  all  things  in  the  world/' 
said  Lacordaire,  "a  great  heart  in  a  little  house  is  that  which  has 
touched  me  most." 

But  what  was  still  worse  was  to  find  that  Prance  was  not  only  contented 
but  delighted  with  the  change,  to  see  it  giving  itself  up  more  and  more 
to  material  good,  and  more  and  more  indifferent  to  all  that  makes  the 
true  life  of  a  nation. 

The  many-sided  character  of  Quinefs  mind  and  temperament,  aided  by 
the  purity  of  his  heart,  helped  him  to  sustain  his  trials.  He  found 
relief  in  new  work,  and  the  exercise  of  another  order  of  mental  faeultiea 
than  those  that  had  so  long  been  ou  the  strain. 

Three  mythic  personages  seem  all  his  life  to  have  had  great  hold 
upon  his  imagination — Promctheusj  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  Merlin 
the  Enchanter.  The  latter  now  became  his  hero,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  took  the  world  into  his  confidence.  ISforc  than  thirty  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  begau  to  iuterest  himself  in  the  jwpular  epics  ot 
various  nations,  and  in  1831,  being  at  Paris,  he  had  discovered  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale  about  seventy  important  manuscripts  of  Romance 
epics.  He  was  so  interested  that  he  had  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  editing  "  Parceval."  However,  he  was  prevented,  but  then  formed 
the  plan  of  the  work  which  he  now,  thirty  years  later,  commenced.  The 
subject  he  proposed  to  treat  was  "  the  legend  of  the  human  soul  until 
death,  and  beyond  death,"  and  in  doing  so,  to  reconcile  all  legends  in 
taking  them  back  to  a  single  one,  to  find  in  the  humau  heart  the 
intimate  connection  of  all  these  national  and  popular  legends,  and  to 
link  them  together  in  one  clear,  calm  movement,  to  bind  between  them 
the  discordant  worlds  that  popular  imagination  has  enchanted.  This 
work  bears  in  its  form  something  of  the  vast  character  of  its  conception^ 
since  it  contains  no  leas  than  twenty-four  books.  It  is  a  mingling  of 
autobiographic  touches,  bursts  of  indignation  against  the  clerical  and 
Bonapartist  world  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  bold  imaginings  ou  subject* 
utterly  beyond  human  knowledge.  Thus  Merlin  visits  the  Hmbus  of 
unborn  souls,  and  Wordsworth's  beautiful  thought — 

"  Tic  RDul  that  rises  witU  lu,  our  life'a  star, 
Hiith  bad  rUewhere  lU  setting. 
And  cometb  from  afu^' — 
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is  actualized  after  the  fasliioa  of  Dante.  Surrounded  by  a  world  in  a 
«tate  of  moral  decay,  his  voice  silenced  in  bis  land,  Edgar  Quinet  felt 
himself  as  a  living  soul  shut  up  in  a  tomb,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that 
he  could  create  this  fantastic  world  in  which  he  could  utter  his  inmost 
thoughts.  It  is  a  work  that  will  aObrd  abundant  material  to  Quinet's 
biographer.  "  No  poet/'  wc  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Vivianc  herself, 
*'  has  so  faithfully  depicted  himself  in  his  hero  as  Edgar  Ciuiuet  has 
in  '  Merlin  the  Enchanter.'  ■" 

These  descents  into  limbus  took  a  very  real  turn  when  he  actually 
brought  back  to  the  light  of  day  the  works  of  a  great  soul  long  forgotten.* 
The  readers  of  Motley's  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic "  arc  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Marnix  de  Saintc-Aldcgondc,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
William  of  Orange;  but  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  and  fully 
to  conceive  what  manner  of  men  the  Reformers  really  were,  and  by  what 
means  the  Reformation  was  accomplished,  they  ought  to  read  Qaiuet's 
"Marnix,  and  the  Foundation  of  the  United  Provinces/'  published  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  writings  of  Marnix  (1857).  In  this  work  Quinet 
shows  himself,  as  in  his  "^  Italy/^  an  art  critic,  full  of  originality,  insight^ 
and  poetic  feeling. 

Like  Marnix,  Quinet  taught  the  doctrine  which  he  advocated  with  such 
ability  in  his  "  Religious  Revolution  of  the  Xiuetecnth  Century/'  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  must  be  met  with  her  own  weapons,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  must  be  treated  to  Catholic  law.  We  arc  naturally  staggered 
at  such  a  doctrine  in  this  the  nineteenth  century,  and  should  probably 
dismiss  it  at  once  if  it  emanated  from  the  heated  brain  of  some  No- 
popery  fanatic  who  sees  a  Jesuit  behind  every  bush,  or  even  if  it  came 
from  some  philosopher  wlio  knew  nothing  of  real  life;  but  Avheu 
a  man  who  is  at  once  philosopher,  poet,  patriot^  and  politician; 
who  from  early  life  has  mixed  freely  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men;  who  has  wandered  all  over  Europe,  receiving  a  welcome  every- 
where; taking  his  share  in  all  the  revolutions  of  his  age^and  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  their  tlireads;  with  a  mind  so  capacious  that  it  is 
ever  stretching  into  the  illimitable,  and  yet  capable  of  suddenly  concen- 
trating itself  ou  a  single  difficulty,  and  then  with  what  seems  like  a  flash  of 
divination,  declaring  the  solution — ii  solution  never  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  around  him,  but  which  in  a  few  years  is  found  to  be  the  only 
possible  one ;  when  a  man  of  this  sort  speaks^  and  solemnly  says,  "  I 
have  never  uttered  anything  more  serious/'  it  is  impossible  to  treat  hia 
word  with  iuditlcrcncc.  However  we  may  differ  in  opinion  from  him  at 
first^  or  at  last,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  in  the  explanation  by  such  a 
man  of  a  thought  so  opi>osed  to  received  views,  incalculable  light,  not 
only  on  this,  but  upon  kindred  questions. 

The  rain  and  fog  of  the  Belgian  climate  tried  Quinet  very  much,  and 
in  1857  he  was   permitted  to  quit  the  Low  Countries  for  Switzerland. 

*  I>1gar  Quinet  publislicd  the  principal  works  of  Marnix ;  **  Le  DifTurcnd  dfi( 
La  Uuclio  Komaino."  iVc,  iu  1553. 
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The  change  from  cramped  rooms  and  a  feverish  life  to  the  freedom  and 
serenity  of  the  Swiss  mountains  was  in  every  way  hcueficial.  Tbi» 
Alpine  scenery  was  the  true  environment  of  his  great  soul,  and  in  its 
pore  atmosphere  his  heart  could  beat  freely ;  and  once  again  that  co»- 
mogonic  genius  asserted  itself,  the  awakening  of  which  had  given  hiia 
bucli  delight  in  the  study  of  Herder.  Since  he  had  written  the  Intro- 
duction to  Herder,  science  had  taken  the  place  of  philosophy,  and 
rapidly  revolutionizing  modern  thought.  Ever  keeping  himself  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  things,  Quinct  threw  himself  into  the  study  of 
geology.  As  he  had  formerly  pursued  his  investigations  into  the 
sources  of  human  history,  he  now  set  himself  to  study  the  origiu 
of  being.  The  frnit  of  five  years'  study  and  meditation  on  the 
problem  a}>pearB  in  **  The  Creation.^"*  In  this  work  he  has  sought  the 
relations  between  the  new  conception  of  Nature  and  all  those  branches 
of  knowledge  that  especially  concern  Humanity — to  establish,  in  fact, 
the  link  between  natural  history  and  the  history  of  Humanity.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  to  indicate  the  parallelism  between  science  and 
human  history,  and  the  light  that  they  may  consequently  be  expected 
to  cast  upon  each  other. 

It   was   a  bold    idea,   not  to  sav  audacious.       As  a  French  critic  has 
said — 

"To  lay  hold  of  facts  incompletely  obecrred,  scarcely  grouped,  and  etill  full  of 
formidable  gaps,  in  order  to  reconstitute  at  a  stroke  the  l)istory  of  Nature,  such 
as  it  ought  (0  be,  if  the  liypothe&es  of  Lyell,  Darwin^  and  others,  nre  correct, 
was  in  itself  a  temerity  llmt  a  savant  could  not  excuse;  the  idea  could  only 
suggest  itself  to  one  of  those  minds  gtill  feverish  who  have  preserved  nil  iho 
illusiona  of  pbilosophy,  all  the  fervour  of  their  faith  iu  human  reason.  But 
go  still  further,  to  lead  back  to  the  same  method  naturalists  and  historians,  la' 
deduce  from  this  idea  that  the  metliod  by  which  Aljihouse  de  Cundolle  follows 
from  spot  to  spot  the  Faxifrage,  the  oak,  and  the  heath,  is  nt  bottom  the 
Eame  by  which  Augustin  Thierry  follows  Step  by  step  the  migrations  of  the 
barbarifltis,  or  Ottlried  MfUler  those  of  the  Dorians,  and  to  conclude  ihnt  the 
changes  of  civilization  are  for  man  what  the  changes  of  tlio  fauna  and  the  flora 
are  for  the  animal  and  vegetable  world;  to  undertJike  thus  to  explain  by  the 
sjime  hiws  the  progression  of  beings  at  every  degree  in  the  scale  nf  lite  ;  to  niftko 
tl^e  syntbesis  of  Herder  and  Darwin,  or  rather  to  make  of  Darwin,  unknown  to 
him,  and  perhaps  against  his  will,  the  Herder  of  the  future — thiH  is  what  no  one 
else  iu  the  world  but  Edgar  Quinet  would  attempt.** 

But  the  powers  of  this  intellectual  Hercules  are  now  at  their  maturity. 
When  a  young  man,  one  important  work  absorbed  all  his  thoughts;  now 
two  such  vast  conceptions  as  **  Merlin  I'Euchantcur"  aod  "  La  Creation" 
arc  not  sutlicient  to  occupy  hira^ — he  must  have  two  or  three  other  work* 
in  hand  at  the  same  time.  And  these  are  iu  his  own  peculiar  line,  Uic 
line  for  which  all  his  studies,  ail  his  experience  and  the  nature  of  his 
mind  specially  fitted  him — historical  philosophy.  One  of  them  wil 
prove  to  be  the  must  important  book  he  ever  wrote,  and  the  ouc  npoi 
which  his  future  fame  would  probably  depend. 

Eefore  he  left  Brussels  he  had  published  *'  Philosophy  of  the  History 
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of  France,"  a  protest  against  that  optimist  theory  of  history  which  con- 
tinually represents  good  results  as  springing  from  evil  actionSj  leading  to 
that  confusion  of  light  with  darkness  expressed  by  the  philosophic  dogma, 
'■  Whatever  ia,  is  right."  With  Edgar  Quinet  it  was  an.  axiom  that 
evil  produces  cvilj  and  naught  else.  The  history  of  France,  he  conceived, 
was  especially  a  witness  against  the  optimist  theory,  and  nowhere  more 
powerfully  than  in  a  great  fact  slurred  over  by  its  historians,  but  the 
true  key  to  its  modern  history, — the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
To  that  great  crime,  with  all  the  horrors  that  followed  in  its  train,  he 
traced  the  disastrous  history  of  France  to  the  day  in  which  he  was 
writing.  To  the  removing  from  France  those  who  by  their  virtue  and 
wisdom  would  have  brought  about  timely  reforms,  he  declared  due  the 
sweeping  character  of  the  Revolution.  The  Terror  he  regarded  as  the 
direct  offspring  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Dragonnades,  giving  birth 
in  its  turn  to  the  18th  Brumaire,  the  parent  of  the  2ud  of  December, 

"  Blood  follows  blood,  and  tlirongfa  their  mortal  spnn 
In  bloodier  acta  conclude  those  who  with  blood  begau," 

is  a  law  which,  according  to  Edgar  Quinet,  is  as  inevitable  in  the  history 
of  nations  as  in  that  of  indindual  men. 

But  this  disposition  to  attenuate  or  justify  evil,  because  of  its  sup- 
posed beneficial  results,  Quinet  also  detected  in  historical  works  issued 
by  those  with  whose  politics  he  sympathized.  Efforts  had  been  made 
to  soften  down  the  atrocities  of  '93,  and  to  render  their  promoters  less 
odious.  Quiuet,  with  a  moral  courage  far  greater  than  was  required 
to  write  the  **  legend  of  the  Human  Soul,'*  or  even  to  reconstitute  the 
"history  of  Nature,"  determined  to  write  a  history  of  the  great  Revo- 
lution. In  "  La  Revolution"  he  has  sought  to  show  that  the  true 
source  of  its  frightful  crimes  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  and  despotic 
education  France  had  had  for  twelve  centuries,  nud  that  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  its  cruelties  were  the  imme- 
diate product  of  a  system  that  divided  the  nation  into  inquisitors  and 
persons  suspected  of  heresy.  He  went  further :  he  proved  the  Terror 
not  only  a  crime,  but  a  mistake ;  that  it  failed  because  it  wavered 
where  it  should  have  been  firm — lopping  off  all  the  flowers  of  nicdisevalism, 
whereas  to  have  succeeded  it  ought  to  have  destroyed  the  root.  He 
had  the  finest  opportunity  to  develop  his  great  thesis,  that  political 
revolutions  can  never  be  trusted  unless  they  are  preceded  by  religious 
revolutions,  and  he  did  not  neglect  it. 

"The  English  iJevolutioii  has  succeeded  because  it  has  had  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  ll.e  KeligiouH  Kovolutiftn.  Tlio  Knglish  imtion  has  in  reality  this 
guuranttic,  that,  hnving  passed  the  Kubicon  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  imposaible 
ever  again  to  return  to  Catholic  Jncobitisui.  Hence  its  conlideuce,  its  security^ 
its  culm  in  the  midat  of  party  struggles.  This  ia  to  it  as  an  acquired  point,  a 
certainty,  an  anchor,  a  port  such  as  cannot  exist  in  Frauce.  Wi;  have  beeu 
lunblr  to  secure  any  moral  |>oint  capable  of  prevcnnng  us  from  falling  ogain 
into  the  abyss. 

'^  The   Frc'uch,  it   has    been   s  tiil,  have  feeling,  but  do  principl' 
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shown  that  this  does  not  iirise  from  their  levity,  hut  bpcjiuae  it  has  been  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  them  to  found  their  political  principles  on  their  national 
beliela,  or  to  reconcile  them  witli  those  beliefs  ;  hence  their  ideas  hnng  suspend! 
at  the  mercy  of  every  chance  or  of  every  fanciful  opinion.     Have  they  built  oH' 

the  snnd  ?"* 

This  work  is  now  published  \sith  the  official  recommendation  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Instruction^  as  a  book  that  ought  to  find  a  place  in 
public  or  college  libraries. 

He  followed  up  "  The  Revolution"  with  "  The  History  of  the  Cam- 
paign  of  1815,"  "The  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  France"  forming 
its  introduction.  In  the  concluding  work  Quinet's  indefatigable  and 
multiform  genius  exhibits  itself  in  the  field  of  military  criticism  and 
history.  By  a  complete  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  campaign  which 
culminated  in  Waterloo,  Quinet  sought  to  dissipate  the  illusions  fostered 
by  writers  like  Thiers,  and  to  show  that  Napoleon's  fall  was  due  to 
himself  alone.  "  La  Revolution"  was  published  in  1865,  so  that 
Quinet's  work  must  have  appeared  on  the  very  eve  of  the  final  fall  of 
the  whole  Napoleonic  legend,  of  a  defeat  ten  times  more  crushing  than 
that  of  Waterloo,  and  an  entry  into  Paris  infinitely  more  humiliating 
than  that  made  by  Wellington  and  Bluchcr. 

In  addition  to  these  works  of  imagination,  science,  and  liistory^  he 
published  another  great  poem,  "  The  Slaves,"  founded  on  the  revolt  of 
Spartacus.  His  object  was  to  show  the  difficulties  attending  the  en- 
franchisement of  a  servile  race.      He  was  thinking  of  Imperial  France. 

The  last  eleven  years  of  Edgar  Quinet's  exile  were  voluntary.  He 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty  offered  in  1859,  since  to  do 
so  would  be  to  admit  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  crime  or  ofTence 
against  France,  The  4th  of  September,  1870,  opened  for  Lim  the  road 
to  Paris,  and  he  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the  national  defence. 
His  appeals  to  the  j)cople  were  carried  into  the  provinces  by  balloon, 
and  there  reproduced  by  the  press,  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they 
were  at  once  spirited  and  uncompromising.  His  heroic  soul  wi 
almost  jubilant  in  the  midst  of  those  days  of  depression  and  deprivation, 
"  Happy  the  time  in  which  we  ate  our  black  bread  mixed  with  straw, 
and  in  which  the  shells  beat  upon  our  roofs."  The  mental  exultation 
and  bodily  suffering  endured  during  the  siege  of  Paris  were  the  remote 
cause  of  his  death. 

Chosen  a  representative  to  tlie  Bordeaux  Assembly,  he  opposed  the 
conditions  of  peace,  and  would  have  continued  the  war  indefinitely 
rather  than  surrender  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  As  he  bad  never  been' 
seduced  by  any  of  the  Socialistic  Utopias  of  181S,  he  was  not  a  likely 
man  to  ally  himself  with  the  Communists  ^  yet  he  had  his  word  for  hii 
fellow-rulers  on  that  great  difticulty,  showing,  in  his  work  entitles 
"The  Republic,"  that  it  was  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  permit  the 
future  form  of  government  in  Franco  to  be  in  suspense,  that  it  wom 
this  doubt  whicli  had  given  birth  to  the  Commune.  Against  the 
•  '•  U  Rrfviolution/'  torn.  i.  pp.  239,  C4t). 
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Moral  Order  party  he  struggled  with  word  and  pen,  showing  that 
the  regeneration  of  France  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  Republic 
sincerely  understood. 

In  the  midst  of  the  countless  wornes  born  of  this  political  life  he 
found  some  relief  in  his  new  studies,  begun  among  the  Alps, — "L'Esprit 
Nouveau"  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  train  of  thought  and  speculation 
commenced  in  "  La  Creation,"  but  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
problems  of  the  day. 

How  inexhaustible  must  have  been  the-  imagination,  how  great  the 
originality  of  this  old  man,  who  could  conceive  the  idea  of  applying 
the  discoveries  of  Darwin  and  Wallace,  the  coudusious  of  Lubbock  and 
Galton,  to  Versailles  politics  and  Parisian  society.  In  "  L'Esprit 
Nouveau"  he  treats  modern  German  philosophy  as  he  treated  its 
predecessors.  As  Quiuct  had  drawn  his  arguments  against  Strauss 
from  his  own  experience  and  the  use  of  common  sensCj  so  he  now  criti- 
cizes Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann. 

But  how  changed  the  style  I  Instead  of  that  poetic  grandeur,  that 
sweet  serenity  of  wisdom,  lit  up  by  brilliant  gems  of  thought  studding 
every  page,  he  has  adopted  a  style  of  writing  simpler,  more  didactic, 
and  filled  with  anecdote  and  illustration.  The  musical  tender  melan- 
choly which  was  so  entrancing  in  his  earlier  writings  gives  place  to 
a  biting,  satirical  humour.  His  now  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  Carlyle  and  of 
Huskin,  an  ill-repressed  contempt  for  the  age  upon  which  he  Lad  fallen. 

It  was  no  sense  of  neglect,  for  if  the  French  are  disposed  to  one 
idolatry  more  than  another,  it  is  the  worship  of  genius,  of  a  noble 
character,  and  a  great  career.  The  last  time  that  Edgar  Quinet 
appeared  in  the  Assembly  at  Versailles  the  welcome  that  he  received 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Nor  was  it  a  melancholy  humour,  such 
as  troubled  his  early  life,  for  this  seemed  quite  to  have  left  him;  in  his 
later  writings  all  his  autobiographic  touches  are  in  a  tone  absolutely 
triumphant,  and  he  seems  more  than  ever  disposed  to  reflect  with  satis- 
faction on  his  own  course.  And  well  ho  might,  for  he  had  lived  to  see  his 
warnings  fulfilled  and  his  political  principles  on  the  eve  of  triumph ;  he 
could  look  back  to  a  long  life  spent  in  working  indefatigably,  and 
in  striiggling  ceaselessly  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  Truth 
and  Justice — to  a  public  career  of  fifty  years,  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  any  human  being  to  point  out  the  slightest  deflection  from  the  path 
of  honour  and  principle.  Very  rare  is  it  to  find  so  powerful  an  in- 
dividuality^  rarer  still  to  see  it  dominated  absolutely  by  conscience. 

Edgar  Quinet  died  March  27th,  187^,  one  might  almost  say  pen  in 
hand.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  work,  "  Vic  ct  Mort  du  G^aie  Grec," 
when  his  last  illness  came  ui>on  him.  Some  hours  before  his  death  his 
wife  said  to  him,  "  AVe  shall  not  part  from  each  other,  we  shall  be 
reunited  in  eternity."  "And  in  the  truth,"  he  replied,  tenderly  press- 
ing her  hand. 

B 
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^m  TrnjHtry  into  Mf  Prnrwu  tif  Bmaut-i  E-ir/teri^'tw  ■• 
uttempUMi/  to  tft  forth  it*  Loterr  Liuc»;  vltM  mmf  Sititt 
(If  to  Dim  Hii{ktr  I*h*m>mrtM  iif  OfntrivutmMf,  M$ 
WiLLiiM  Ctflci.     Lundau,     1890. 


THE  book  named  above  Las  now  bccu  before  tbe  public  for  more 
than  a  year.  Having  been  myself  interested  by  a  first  perusal  of  it, 
I  liavc  ^vatched  ^ith  some  curiosity  tbe  r(?ception  it  has  met  with  from 
tbc  critics.  Tlie  precise  degree  of  praise  or  blame  given  to  his  per- 
formance, tbe  author  may  be  left  to  measure  for  himself,  with  what 
philosophy  the  "writing  of  a  big  treatise  on  that  topic  may  have  bestowed. 
But  in  what  quarters  appreciation  has-been  shown,  and  iu  what  others 
non-appreciation,  of  what  purports  to  be,  and  1  believe  ia,  an  original 
book  in  the  higher  field  of  thinking,  is  a  matter  of  more  public  signifi- 
cance. A  consideration  of  it  will  tell  us  something  of  the  present 
intcllectuai  activity  of  literary  and  philosophical  criticism  among  u». 
I  think  I  may,  with  interest  to  the  reader,  combine  that  aim,  more  or 
less,  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  namely,  to  give 
some  account  of  Atr.  Gyples's  volume  itself. 

Let  me  at  once  say  that  it  is  very  curious,  and  must  be  significant  of 
the  conditiou  of  criticism,  that  the  writers  iu  several  religious  organs 
have  quite  failed  to  see  that  the  book  is  a  quarry  from  which  may  bo 
got  a  variety  of  reasonings,  each  one  of  which  is  as  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  hold  anti-materialistic  views.  These  arguments,  it 
is  true,  arc  not  used  by  Mr.  Cyples  to  polut  any  doctriual  conclusions; 
but  none  the  less  there  they  are  in  hia  pages ;  and  the  very  fact  that 
he  has  come  upon  them,  as  it  seems,  iu  a  mere  way  of  exhaustively 
inquiring  into  psycho- physiological  matters,  irrespective  of  dogmatic 
bias,  might  have  been  urged  by  the  champions  of  spiritual  beliefs 
as  a  recommendation,  rather  than  otherwise.  The  critics  on  that 
side  appear,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  have  been  confused,  and,  iu 
some  cases,  perhaps,  one  fthould  Ray  alanacd,  by  the  large  extent  to 
wliich  Mr.  Cyples  uses  the  language  of  the  physicists.     But  they  ought 
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to  Lc  able  to  detect  new  psychical  and  physiological  affirmntions  favour- 
able to  them  (for  the  book  purports,  as  I  will  show  directly,  to  make 
a  number  of  these),  even  if  they  are  presented  in  the  terms  which 
the  physicists  employ.  But  a  further  remark  requires  to  be  made 
in  order  to  state  fully  the  cxplauation  which  is  suggested  to  my 
own  mind  of  the  attitude  which  most  of  the  writers  in  the  theo- 
logical reviews  have  taken  up  as  to  the  volume.  It  is  easy  to 
sec  that  all  who  hold  orthodox  views  will  be  certain  to  be  honestly 
dissatisfied  by  what  will  appear  to  thcra  the  altogether  too  large 
admissions  it  makes  of  the  scientists'  explanations  of  the  physio- 
logical process  of  human  consciousness,  and  of  the  reign  of  phy- 
sical law  in  the  world.  That  is  a  fair  controversy,  which  the  author 
must  wage  for  himself.  1  am  notj  in  this  paper,  going  to  inter- 
meddle in  it.  I  limit  myself  to  repeating,  that,  in  my  own  opinion, 
something  which  is  the  opposite  of  acuteness  has  been  shown  by  the 
critics  on  that  side  in  not  recognizing  a  series  of  new  reasonings 
available  for  their  ends,  because  they  were  not  couched  in  doctrinal 
ahibboleths.  The  writer  of  one  of  the  reviews  of  the  book  which  1 
happened  to  read  in  a  denominational  publication  made  it  a  first  objection 
to  it,  that,  in  on  early  chapter  of  this  psycho-physiological  Inquiry,  the 
author  has  stated  that  a  nervous  system  acting  specifically,  with  adequate 
blood  supply,  &c.,  is  needed  for  human  consciousness.  This  is  rather  de- 
pressing when  looked  at  as  marking  the  mental  level  at  which  in  those 
quarters  philosophical  criticism  stands  at  this  moment.  It  is  tantamount 
to  accusing  Mr,  Cyples  of  having  wilfiilly  and  heretically  invented  such 
things  as  swoon,  sleep,  and  death.  I  think  he  may  fairly  plead  that 
he  did  not  do  so,  but  that  he  has  only  reasoned  about  them  long  after 
they  were  in  existence. 

I  have  turned  to  this  aspect  of  the  book  first  of  allj  but  1  scarcely 
expect  the  writer  of  "The  Process  of  Human  Experience"  will  feel 
that  he  owes  anybody  many  thanks  who  docs  so.  I  infer  that  he 
would  like  what  he  would  call  the  scientific  element  in  the  work  to 
be  first  put  forward.  His  treatment  of  the  complicated  problem  of 
"Attention;"  his  tracking  out  of  the  working  rules  of  the  Association 
of  Ideas  ;  his  more  detailed  appreciation  of  the  use  in  intellectual  opera- 
tion of  the  Language-faculty;  these  would  be,  I  suppose,  the  parts  of 
the  book  he  would  wish  to  be  earliest  looked  at.  He  has  u  passion  for 
framing  formulas,  generalizing  laws,  and  coining  fresh  and  very 
unattractive  words  and  phrases ;  doing  this  with  what  seems  to  me  a  very 
droll  obtuscness  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  reader  wishes  to  have,  not  as 
much  as  possible,  but  as  tittle  as  may  be  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Even 
the  most  favourable  critics — at  least,  all  whose  notices  I  have  perused 
— agree  that  the  book  is  very  hard  reading.  Mr.  Cyples  h«8  made  his 
own  defence  on  this  score,  in  a  paper  published  in  Mindj  entitled, 
"Four   New    Philosophical  Terms;"    but  I  am  •»  ;  he  has  uuder^ 

estimated  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  i  -ft  accepte< 
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In  my  own  opinion,  too,  tbere  are  special  difficulties  just  now  Liuder- 
ing  the  success  of  such  an  experiment,  owing  to  the  thinkers  in  the  realm 
of  English  philosophy  who  for  more  thau  a  generation  past  have  had  the 
public  car,  studiously  avoiding  technology  in  their  works.  Certain  critict^ 
of  Mr,  Mill  state  that  they  find  his  language  loose  when  it  is  strictly 
scrutinized, — Professor  Stanley  Jcvons  has  said  so  in  these  pages, — but 
it  is  undeniable  that  it  has  an  appearance  of  lucidness.  Mr.  Darwin 
uses  a  few  catch-phrases,  but  they  are  free  from  what  is  commonly  meant 
by  technicalitj^  and,  in  fact,  the  ease  of  his  style  has  greatly  helped  the 
spreading  of  his  views.  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall  have  each  a 
rare  art  of  making  plain  what  they  urge ;  and  Professor  Bain  is  only  a 
little  less  a  master  of  simple  statement.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  of  late 
years,  has  seemed  to  accumulate  a  phraseology  of  his  own ;  but  it  con- 
sists not  of  new  terms  but  of  parts  of  sentences,  familiar  enough 
vhen  the  words  are  taken  separately,  and  only  made  special  by  allotment 
to  a  particular  meaning,  and  by  a  strenuous  iteration  afterwards  in  their 
use.  In  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  works,  a  nomenclature  of  some  intricacy 
is  to  be  met  with^  but  he,  again,  has  shown  niucli  skill  in  habituating 
his  readers  to  it.  If  Mr.  Cyples  says,  as  I  gather  he  does,  that  in 
arriving  at  what  he  believes  to  be  new  conclusions,  he  found  that  the 
mental  process  developed  these  new  terms  of  expression,  and  that  he 
has  had  to  work  with  them,  it  has  to  be  allowed  that  he  knows  best 
what  happened  in  his  own  case.  AH  that  he  has  now  to  do  is  to  get 
the  public  to  use  his  terminology,  and  to  speak  of  "  the  neurotic  dia- 
gram,^' "cgoistic-actualisation,"  "the  Executive  System,''  &c.  I  myself 
think  that  he  would  have  made  his  task  not  a  little  easier  if  he  had 
just  reversed  the  order  of  the  contents  of  his  volume,  and  begun  with 
what  is  now  the  ending  of  it, — that  is,  the  portion  in  which  the  use  of 
the  technology  is  the  least  frequent.  Anyhow  that  is  the  plan  which  I, 
wlio  wish  to  do  what  I  think  a  notable  book  a  service,  find  my  judgment 
suggests. 

In  Chapter  XXI.,  that  is,  in  the  last  chapter,  if  we  except  the  short 
conclusion  of  the  work,  the  author  deals  with  "  Art :  its  Functions," 
I  shoidd  like  to  let  him  speak  at  once  for  himself,  by  quoting  tli 
opening  sections  defining  Art  generally,  or  else  by  giving  a  novel' 
hypothesis  he  puts  forward  on  the  once  much*dcbatcd  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sublime,  But  I  will  go  on  to  a  shorter  passaj 
where  an  explanation  of  the  puzzle  as  to  what  may  be  culled  tl 
emotional  excess  which  has  always  been  noted  in  the  case  of  Mu&ic 
is  thus  hinted  at : — 


"The  emotional  chnrtn  of  Music  has  struck  men  a&  a  great  mystery.     Thi*r6 
appears  (o  be  no  doubl  tlmt  it  gels  nil  the  marvellous  effects  it  1  ;     '        '  '   '\ai 
mere  pleasing  of  the  car^  i'rom  itb  random   but   luultitudinoua  su; 
effc re ul -activity,   which    at   iM   vague  clmllenges   stirs  luieeaaingl^ 
tumultuous  irrelevancy.     In   this   way,  Mufic  arouses  aimlessly,  but  \ 
the  shecff  as  yet  unfuitilled,  potontiality  within  us/* 
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Througliout  this  chapter^  great  use  is  inide  of  tlic  function  ascribed 
to  "  the  eflferent-activity."  For  instance^  our  author,  in  considering 
the  question  which  has  bulked  rather  largely  in  critical  literature  of 
late,  what  bearings  morality  has  on  Art,  thus  speaks: — 

"  Before  Art  can  eHuminato,  it  must  become  petty;  beforo  it  can  mnke  us 
morbid,  it  muet  descend  to  gross  realism.  So  long  ns  Art  keeps  the  sense- 
impressions  ou  which  it  relics  Urge  aud  noble,  aud  does  nut  carry  them  into 
such  grouped  detail  as  to  give  precise  cues  to  the  eflcrent  impulses,  the  question 
of  morality  has  no  relevancy  to  it.  Its  true  purpose  is  then  seen  clear  and  full 
— tliat  of  habituating  us  to  larger  living  by  fnigmentary  exerciaea  of  tlio 
actuallaing-process  on  a  scale  more  nmgnificent  than  the  previous  practicil 
experiences.  But,  for  this,  tlie  inilations  of  the  pcrsoufdity  must  bo  general : 
the  Art  inspirations  must  he  lefl  broad  and  anonymous,  to  be  allotted  definitely 
hereafter  in  some  way  of  conduct.  The  efferent-activity  must  preserve  its  own 
real  reminiscences  intact ;  Art,  or  what  passes  for  it,  canniit  touch  those  without 
killing  them.  Nor  can  Art  be  saved  from  its  own  corruption  but  by  timely 
periodical  iufuaions  of  the  SubUme/* 

Further  on,  there  is  a  passage  as   to  the  proviuce  of  the  Comic  in 
Art,  which  may  be  quoted  :— 

**  Art  always  stirs  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  human  fortune,  by  either  pretending 
that  the  world  is  lighter,  gayer,  easier  than  it  had  before  seemed,  or  by  nrousirigly 
challenging  us  ourselves  to  be  nobler,  larger,  gigantic,  in  facing  its  diHicuUies. 
In  both  these  cases,  though    in  different  ways,  what  is  vitally  concerned  is  the 

efferent- activity The   Comic  seems  to  borrow  in  its  own  queer  inauntr 

from  both  the  realms  just  mentioned.  It  is  true,  it  must  not  present  the  world 
as  really  gay  and  light,  having  the  appearance  of  being  wholly  trivial — that  would 
give  no  comicality  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  its  rough  catastrophes  must  not 
fully  challenge  right  sympathetic  activity  in  us.  This  is  saying,  that  while 
comicality  apes  seriousness,  it  must  really  be  without  permanent  ill  consequences. 
In  (iii%  both  the  above  Art-f*mccion3  are  in  Humour  essayed  together,  but  aro 
transposed  in  the  fulfilling,  nnd  so  are  alike  raore-or-Iess  nullified,  thoxigh  not 
before  much  gratification  has  been  had.  In  Humour  we  havea  burlesque  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  human  fortune,  making  of  it  nothing  but  fun  ;  doing  this  by 
means  of  sheer  blunder,  stupidity,  and  miscarriage.  The  reason  of  the 
perennial  popular  charm  of  Humour  is  at  once  seen  when  this  is  remem- 
bered— it  lies  in  comicality  utterly  resting  the  ordinary  etferont-activity  and 
rela.xing  the  strain  of  every  sensory  nervous  co-ordination.  Comedy,  taken  in 
the  broad  meaning,  asks  for  its  full  success  even  moderate  ugliness  in  the  persons 
most  concerned  in  it,  with  awkwardness  of  gesture,  inexact  speech,  irrelevancy 
of  doing.  But  this  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  eye,  car,  &c.,  only  half-attending; 
tlic  first  rude  infantile  groupings  of  the  sense-activities  again  become  sufficient^ 
easing  all  the  laboured  additions  of  the  later  acquired  nervous  co-oixliuattons ; 
And  further,  in  spite  of  a  great  bustle  and  pother, — for  this  there  must  be  tho 
JiiQW  of, — there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sit  still  and  behold.  The  easily- 
afforded  energy  which  is  stirred  by  the  first  cues  of  this  make-believe,  bubblkjs 
aw.iy  in  laughter;  the  man  finding  himself  perfectly  efficient  wiihoiu  an  effort, 
for  all  obligation  of  duty  is  given  up.     Is  it  wonderful  that  most  men  like  it?'' 

Another  quotation  will  describe  what  is  classified  by  the  author  as 
the  realm  of  the  lightly  amusing.      He  ftays : — 

'*This  realm  of  the  lightly  omusLog  i9  extanmve.    At  its  best  it  risca  into 
glories  of  elegance  and  beauty,  but^  iu  ''  .  it  d«4ceuds  to  tinsel  and 

filigree  j  and,  for  the  furthest,  lowest,   i  ^  of  it,  mere  giracrack  is 

enough.     It  would,  however,  save  much  wa:  Luli:u:iaued   but  somewhat  stupid 
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criticism  condemning  the  uareallty  of  the  theatre,  protesting  against  a  kind  of 
prepoatcro Illness  in  some  parts  of  our  dress,  and  in  the  upholstorin;*  of  certain 
apartments  in  our  houses,  and  as  being  also  shown  in  some  of  the  manners 
allotted  to  the  more  leisurely  hours  of  social  intercourse,  if  it  were  borne  in  mind 
that,  beneath  the  grotcsqucncss,  these  things  hare  a  real  use  in  the  snddeii  and 
complete  disengagement  of  our  ordinary  efforts  of  attention,  new  adjusliuonta 
being  in  these  ways  challenged  in  their  place.  It  is  ensy  to  ridicule  the  circum- 
stance of  the  chief  room  in  every  hoiise  being  tricked  out  in  a  stylo  which 
would  seem  to  be  ouly  befitting  if  ive  were  sophisticated  fniries  playing  at  an 
ornamental  domesticity  for  a  few  hours  now-and-aguin  of  an  evening  j  also,  there 
undeniably  is  palpable  absurdity  in  opera  being  performed  in  a  foreign  language;, 
and  the  full  dress  of  both  sexes,  though  in  different  kinds,  has  nu  admitted 
preposterousness.  AH  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  hand  is,  that  universal 
experience  shows  this  artificiulity  to  be  in  a  manner  natural;  since  alongside  the 
world  of  business  and  of  practical  life,  a  long-descended,  shining,  holiday  tradition 
of  an  opposite,  unserious  sphere,  wholly  imlike  common  reality,  has  had  to  be 
kept  up  by  sheer  way  of  balance.  Periodically,  the  artificiality  grows  ridiculoasly 
elaborate ;  amusement  becomes  more  laborious  than  work, — the  two  almost 
exchange  places.  Then,  Satire  finds  its  true  duty  in  exposing  the  failure,  aud 
effecting  a  sobering  through  the  freshness  of  a  return  to  plain  r^iality  ;  the  laying 
aside  the  pomJerous  triviality  being  a  temporary  relief  and  recreation.  But 
there  is  an  abiding  need  for  positive,  unmitigated  relaxation.  The  proper  test 
is,  whether  the  influence  of  the  artificiality  is  to  really  lighten  the  spirita;  if  soi, 
this  secoud  function  of  Art  is  discharged  by  it.  Criticism  must  wail  for  depres- 
sion setting  in — the  ceasing  of  a  light,  natural  laughter  is  8atiro*s  due  signaL** 

I  am  tempted  to  find  space  for  yet  another  passage,  where  the  writer — 
still  inquiring  into  the  explanation  of  the  feeling  of  Sublimity — argues 
tlmt  in  Terror  there  is  always  a  perception  of  more  than  Novelty. 
He  observes : — 

"  A  mountain  with  no  scars  upon  its  sides  telling  of  the  rage  of  storms;  nodijczy- 
ing  sheer  descents  of  plunging  precipice;  no  gulfs  ;  no  inaccessible  peaks  ;  but» 
mountain  showing  all  gradual,  smooth,  shining, — this  would  not  be  subjime  in 
the  second  of  the  t^^•o  senses  above  specified,  no  matter  what  its  mere  size.  To 
give  it  sublimity  of  that  kind  you  must  mark  it  with  violence.  It  needs  here- 
and-there  singeing  and  seaming  with  traces  of  the  ilaming  thunderbolt ;  fringes 
of  black  struggling  pines  must  show  dwarfed  and  painful  on  the  narrow  edges  of  ils 
unsheltering  clifi'^B ;  you  must  hang  somewhere  amidst  its  higher  snows  the  fatal 
avalanche,  held  only  by  creaking  faulty  chains  of  ice;  the  beaked-and-taloned 
eagle  has  to  sweep  and  soar  about  its  cliffa;  it  must  have  mysterious  ravines, 
usu:dly  black  with  silence,  in  which  you  know  lie  bleaching  the  bones  of  victims 
of  the  precipices  and  the  cagle.'i- — ^thoso  dark  abysses  changing  at  times  into  the 
sudden  crash  and  roar  of  unexplained  tumult.  The  secret  of  the  fearful  addition 
to  sublimity  thus  got  is  this, — that  each  circumstance  in  that  list  covers  a  nervous 
disintegration." 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  chapter  that  must  be  left  unnoticed 
here — the  author's  views  of  the  function  of  Tragedy,  and  of  a  certain  art- 
efi'ect  which  he  looks  for  from  the  progress  of  physical  science.  Literature 
he  styles  the  final  department  of  Art,  doing  so  on  the  ground  that,  by 
employing  words  as  its  medium,  "  it  ulonc  can  use  multiformity  of 
associations,  being  able  in  a  single  phrase  to  mix  the  cues  for  starting 
several  senses."  But  it  may  take  some  readers  by  surprise  to  find  what 
is  the  writer's  last  word  on  this  subject  of  Art :  it  is  a  long  way  from 
being  wholly  eulogistic.      He  says  : — 


"-wp"^ 
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"  Though  Art,  using  the  t<?rm  with  the  above  understood  limitation,  and 
reserving  Literature,  is  able  to  give  prompt,  large  actual isation a  of  the  Kgo  nt  an 
easy  low  level  of  untranaformed,  or  very  little  transformed  sensory-experience, 
yet,  apart  from  the  provisional  uses  we  have  spoken  of,— viz.,  filling  up  otherwise 
ijmpty  spaces  in  life,  restfuUy  alternating  attention,  &c., — none  of  these  egoistic- 
actual  isation  s  can  be  estimated  as  of  much  intrinsic  value.  They  only  occupy 
the  intervals  between  man's  belter  living.  Not  only  cannot  Art  give  the  very 
liighest  complexities  of  sentiency,  substituting  the  egoistic-actualisations  which 
arc  rendered  by  Conduct,  but  at  the  times  it  is  having  sway,  it  must  preclude 
these  by  a  preoccupation  of  the  sensory  apparatus  peripherally.  The  nervous 
system  has  to  work  the  other  way — from  the  interior — in  all  heighteiiings  of 
character.  As  compared  with  Conduct,  Art  has  small  subtlety,  little  intricacy  of 
inter-appeal  to  the  consciousness,  but  only  ma.sses  some  simpler  forms  of 
sentiency ;  it  necessarily  offers  no  reality  answering  to  that  of  persona]  relation- 
ships stirred  by  practical  doing.  It  is  owing  to  this  deficiency  that  many  men 
seeking  after  what  is  termed  spirituality  are  prompted  so  greatly  to  dispense  with 
Art;  though,  let  us  linsten  to  add,  if  they  neglect  it  wholly  they  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  becoming  narrow  from  the  sheer  lack  of  the  larger  habituations  of 
the  nervous-apparatus  which  it  gives — those  being  always  needed  at  some 
points." 

Very  likely,  a  reader  of  the  above  extracts  wLo  may  happen  to  have 
also  seen  some  of  the  critiques  I  earlier  Liutcd  atj  speaking  of  the 
volume  as  written  in  an  involved,  confused,  "  Latinised"  or  "  Grecised'* 
style,  will  be  a  little  perplexed  at  not  finding  the  reading  more  diilicult. 
Two  of  Mr.  Cyples's  largely-used  technical  phrases — i.e.,  "  egoistic- 
actualiaation"  and  "  efferent-activity" — are  brought  into  play  ;  but  for 
the  rest,  I  myself  believe  that  T  see  in  the  passages  I  have  given 
traces  of  a  practised,  ready  pen.  The  fact  is,  that  the  critics  who 
have  spoken  in  this  way  of  the  style  of  the  author,  have  confiiscd  the 
deliberate  and  studied  adoption  of  a  set  technology,  used  in  perfect,  and  I 
may  add  relentless  consistency,  with  a  lack  of  ability  to  write  simple 
composition.  The  above  citations  are  from  the  plainest  portion  of  the 
book,  but  the  plaiuuess  there  is  owing  merely  to  the  absence  of  the  new 
technical  terras  which  are  used  so  copiously  elsewhere;  and  in  any  part 
of  the  book,  the  skill  in  composition,  allowing  for  the  nature  of  the  topics 
dealt  with,  reappears  whenever  the  use  of  the  terminology  is  suspended. 

I  can  conceive  that  the  author  had  a  misgiving  that  some  of  his 
reviewers  would  make  the  blunder  of  not  knowing  a  technology  when 
they  saw  it,  and  that  he  nearly  wholly  dispensed  with  it  in  the  writing 
of  this  chapter,  as  providing  himself  with  a  trap  wherein  to  catch  them. 
If  he  did  so,  he  has  succeeded,  for  they  have  fallen  right  into  it.  At 
the  same  time,  convicting  your  critics  of  not  knowing  their  o^vn 
business  by  first  laying  in  their  way  a  temptation  to  rail  at  your 
volume  is  not  the  height  of  wisdom  in  an  author,  and  I  think 
Mr,  Cyples  would  have  done  much  better  to  have  made  his  book  easier 
readiug  throughout.  But  he  may,  if  he  will,  fairly  retort  that  there  is 
certainly  some  defect  of  skill  iu  philosophical  criticism  amoDg  us  at 
this  moment  when  it  makes  uo  distinction  between  an  authfjrV  purposed 
and    carr-fnl   use  of  a   technical  vocabulary,   and    mere  ineptitude  in 
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composition.     If  the  reader  finds  any  of  the  latter  in  the   preceding 
quotations^  he  Tvill  do  M'liat  I  have  not  done. 

But  I  wish  to  give  some  account  of  the  book  as  a  •whole.  Adequately 
to  notice  in  a  single  article  a  volume  dealing  connectedly  with  all  the 
fundamental  questions  of  philosophy^  and  which  in  doing  so  itself 
occupies  over  eight  hundred  pages,  is  not  easy.  It  is  made  the  harder 
by  the  unusually  large  claims  the  Author  puts  forward  for  originality, 
alike  in  matters  of  observed  facts  and  of  explanatory  hypotheses.  I  will, 
first  of  all,  attempt  a  rough  catalogue  of  the  leading  instances. 

Mr.  Cyplesj  then,  asserts  that,  by  the  observing  of  minute  facts,  \rhich 
he  specifies,  connected  with  reverie,  the  management  of  Attention,  &c., 
he  has  made  out  what  he  styles  an  initiatory  law  of  human  experience 
to  this  purport, — that  no  one  of  the  senses  can  operate  so  as  to  give  the 
consciousness  belonging  to  it  without  a  certain  aggregation  of  its  activity, 
which  is  only  got  by  the  associated  working  of  muscular  machinery  cou- 
nected  with  it.  Obviously,  this  is  a  subtle  point,  but  it  is  also  a  very 
important  one,  as  any  one  will  discover  who  notes  the  use  the  alleged 
generalization  is  made  of  in  the  author's  detailed  explanations  of  the 
puzzling  phenomena  of  Attention  ;  of  the  facts  which  have  recently  bceu 
made  the  basis  of  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Relativity;  and  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  conceptions  of  Space  and  Time  enter  into  all 
our  experience.  I  cannot  myself  aay  that  I  am  satisfied  the  evidence 
the  author  puts  forward  is  ample  enough  to  demonstrate  his  case ;  I 
think  that  it  should  have  bceu  worked  out  with  more  particularity  j  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  alleged  law  seems,  at  the  least,  to  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light  ou  the  process  of  Attention.  It  is  only  fair  to  quote 
ft  few  words  from  the  author's  statement.      He  says  : — 

"Each  of  the  senses  is  nlwnys  being  acted  upon;  the  skin  never  fails  to  be  in 
contact  with  something;  there  is  no  door  to  the  passage  of  the  ^'ar;  licht  can 
penetrate  the  eyelid  when  dropped;  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  surrotuidiog 
us  is  ever  rising  and  falling." 

**  Everybody  knows  that  we  can  Iiave  eyes  open  in  broad  daylight  without 
seeing ;  that  the  ear  may  be  fully  vibrating  without  our  hearing  ;  nnd  so  with 
all  the  other  senses," 

'*  In  smell,  there  is  movement  of  the  nostril;  in  taste  there  is  always  n  degree 
of  pressure." 

"The  allotment  of  the  special  sense-organs  in  the  bodily  frame — in  particular 
tlie  spreading  of  the  apparatus  of  touch  over  nearly  the  whole  external  super- 
ficies, with  the  partial  extension  of  it  internally,  in  the  mouth,  &c. — muke  it 
impracticable  for  the  muscular  machinery  (except  wlicn  operating  below  tho 
minimum  fixed  by  the  Law  of  Effectiveness)  to  act  isolateUly.'* 

*-  Immobility  of  the  motory  apparatus  connected  with  the  dilFerent  sensea,  no 
matter  how  slight  or  momentary  it  may  be,  nrrcsls  experience  in  resjiect  of  the 
sense.  I'ix  the  eye,  and  if  you  do  it  completely,  you  cease  to  see;  give  over 
aiterinfE  pressure,  and  the  sensation  of  touch  stops." 

**  In  every  sensation,  there  mingles  the  experience  of  Time  and  Space,  whioh 
all  thinkers  now  agree  must  Involve  the  action  of  the  muscular  sense, 

Tlie  writer  argues  that  we  manage  our  Attention,  alike  in  Uie  way  of 
observing  any  object  more  closely  and  in  purposed  ceasing  to  attend,  by 
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nn  acquired  power  of  volitionallyaud  automatically  controlling  this  coin' 
cidence  in  activity  between  any  sense  and  the  muscular  machinery  having 
connection  with  it.  In  the  rf/>3ociation  of  this  conjoint  activity  through 
over-usCj  the  influence  of  narcotics,  &c.,  he  finds  the  explanation  of 
fatignCj  swoon,  sleep,  Sfcc. 

As  forming  the  second  novelty  of  importance  may  be  named  the 
striking  hypothesis  on  the  subjects  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  propounded 
in  Cliapter  HI,  So  far  as  the  problem  of  the  phenomenon  of  Pain 
is  not  wholly  shirked  by  the  modern  philosophers  who  found  their 
psychology  on  physiology,  the  solution  hiutcd  at  is  that  pain  is  the 
accompaniment  of  any  abatement  of  vitality.  This  is  the  view  of 
both  Professor  Bain  and  Mr.  Spencer.  But  the  explanation  has  not 
satisfied  Mr.  Cyples.  In  a  long  passage  he  points  out  what  he  terms 
the  '^  irrationality"  and  irrelevancy  which  pain  shows  when  it  occurs. 
Ho  says  that  some  injuries  and  some  diseases  do  not  cause  pain  in 
anything  like  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  abatement  of  vitality; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tortures  of  corns  and  toothache  arc,  he 
affirms,  penalties  great  enough  for  bad  emperors  who  have  abused  the 
purple  by  all  excesses  of  wrong  indulgence.  He  poiuts  also  to  the  fact, 
that  anaesthetics,  &c.,  can  blot  out  pain.  The  hypothesis  put  forward 
by  himself  is  to  the  effect  that  pain  arises  whenever  a  nervous  grouping 
is  "disintegrated"  by  being  made  to  act  iiua  way  of  partial  non-repeti- 
tion of  its  former  full  activity. 

The  view  is  followed  out  into  minute  detail;  eight  sub-laws  being 
tra^ed  as  operating  in  the  occurrence  of  pain,  I  must  confine  myself 
to  quoting  a  single  passage  : — 

"The  experience  of  fatigue,  or  tiring-,  offers  a  gtriUing  example  of  the  law. 
It  is  an  experiment  within  ever)'body*a  power.  Put  out  the  arm,  leaving  it  to 
sustain  its  own  weight.  It  will  not  be  long  before  tlie  not  unsii  lis  factory  sensa- 
tion got  from  integrating  the  vigorotis  muscular  co-ordinations  decreases;  the 
feeling  will  shortly  turn  into  one  of  discomfort ;  if  the  position  be  preserved  it 
will  become  painful.  Rapidly  the  experience  will  be  that  of  tornicnt,  and  it  in 
possible  to  make  the  pain  acumrauhite  to  agony.  What  has  happened  to  cause 
this  alteration  of  experience?  A  progressive  disintegration  of  the  nervous 
co-ordinatioDs,  aa  one  bundle  of  fibres  atler  another  becomes  disabled  in  use/' 

The  working  of  this  alleged  law  is  exemplified  by  iustances  given  of  all 
kiuds,  taken  from  the  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  the  sensory  regions 
of  our  experience.  That  the  reviewers  of  the  book  in  publications 
whose  main  business  is  the  defence  of  spiritual  beliefs  have  not  seen 
the  favourable  Riguificance  of  this  new  speculation  for  their  side,  is  one 
of  the  things  which  I  have  before  said  is  to  mo  surprising.  Mr. 
CypleSi  with  the  reticence  iu  that  direction  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
his  volumCj  stops  short  of  urging  the  theory  to  its  extreme  point ;  but 
there  is  no  question  that  if  this  hypothesis  can  be  established,  it  cuts 
right  iuto  the  heart  of  Materialism,  striking  at  the  very  key  of  its  chief 
position.      I  will  cite  just  two  or  three  sentences  scattered  in  this 
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©thcr  chapters,  and  which,  I  venture  to  think,  ought  to  have  been  noted 
keenly  by  the  critics : — 

"  P&in,  as  a  Hrst  rough  definition,  may  be  said  to  be  a  protest  which  conscioos- 
BefiB  makes  against  its  own  dwindling." 

"  In  pain,  lite  consciousness   is  somehow  in  excess  of  the  lessened  physical 

activity  then  in  use Non-impression  affects  us,  and  becomes  a  rt^  ercnt 

m  our  experience.** 

*'  The  egoistic  experience,  in  cases  ofpain^  ii;  not  merely  madefeehle,  or  faint, 
•r  narrow ;  it  is  vividly  ill,  intensely  self-unsaiisfuctory.'* 

'*  How  comen  pain  to  be,  if  Mind  is  only  cunstituted  in  proportionate  quantiS- 
•ation  by  the  neurotic- diagram  then  existing  ?" 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  indicated  to  the  reflective  reader  that  all  this 
reasoning  points  straight  to  the  substantiality  of  the  Ego,  and  its  more 
or  less  independence  (after  it  is  actualized  by  and  in  sensation)  of 
physical  conditions; — these  being  the  very  cardinal  points  which  llie 
»nti-materialists  have  to  prove.  Mr.  Cyples's  hypothesis  of  Pain,  in  a 
word,  aflects  all  the  controversial  reasoning  on  these  subjects. 

He  has  a  related  theory  of  Pleasure  which,  in  the  case  of  "  sensory- 
experience,^'  he  works  out  into  what  he  proposes  as  a  strict  Law  of  the 
Beautiful.  In  the  case  of  all  the  specific  kinds  of  sensations,  whether 
in  colours,  odours,  taste,  touch,  &c.,  he  affirms  that  the  secret  of  their 
pleosurableucsa  consists  in  their  offering  "accumulation  of  conscious- 
ness by  multiplying  identical  impression." 

Not  attempting  to  observe  any  strict  order  in  cataloguing  points 
which  seem  to  mc  to  be  new,  I  may  go  at  once  to  a  novel  view  which 
occurs  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Will."  After  conceding  all  the  facts  that 
the  most  rigid  Dctcrminists  posit,  the  author  leaves  their  final  eonclasion 
quite  in  the  air  by  a  seiies  of  subtle  hypothetical  suggestions,  basedi 
on  what  seems  to  be  a  minuter  ob3cr\'ing  of  the  physiological  proceM 
of  Conduct  than  has  hitherto  been  made.  I  can  only  hint  at  his 
method.  He  thus  sums  up  the  objections  which  the  scientists  urge 
against  Will ; — 

'*  It  is  mathematically  demonstrable  that  any  arrest)  alteration,  or  extra 
occurrence  of  a  physical  process  necessarily  inipiiea  increase  of  Energy,  and 

ultimately  of  mass  of  Matter  in  the  world Any  conceivable  alteration  in 

the  prior  order  of  atoms,  centres  of  force,  or  elemental  activities,  reckoned  in 
any  terms  of  Motion,  must,  in  fact,  have  the  effect  of  incveaBtng  the  sum  total." 

But,  in  purauing  his  exhaustive  statement  of  the  case,  the  writer  points  oat 
that  the  mathematical  calculus  is  not  as  yet  perfect  enough  to  deal  par- 
ticularly with  all  actual  quantities.  He  says  that  if  the  incrcmeuta  of 
energy  needed  to'make  valid  the  persuasion  we  have  of  physical  sequence 
behig  altered  in  our  activity  in  Conduct,  be  below  a  certain  limit  of  size 
and  frequency,  the  present  calculus  cannot  pronounce  that  (he  incrcmcnta 
are  not  "  masked"  in  the  ordinary  mundane  dynamics.  Next  he  makes 
ft  curious  inquiry  into  (he  she  and  the  frequency  of  the  increments  of, 
energy  which  might  subserve  the  needs  of  a  Conduct  that  should  be 
definable  as  moral  iu  the  old  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  course  of 
the  inquiry  he  afHrms  that  in  the  case  of  the  lower  order  of  volitions, — 
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those  connecting  with  the  passions^ — "  ideatory-cerebration"  ceases  in  the 
same  quautitative  proportion   as   muscular  exertion    takes  place ;   while 
he  asserts  that  where  the  higher  matters  of  Conduct  are  concerned — 
in  every  instance  of  which  restraint  of   automatic  impulse  is  seen — 
the   above  rule  is    precisely   reversed,   there   being    increase   of  idea- 
tion   and    abatement    of    habitual    muscular    activity.       For    ibis,    he 
states,  addition  of  cerebral  stniclurc  is   needed,  but — and  here  is  the 
significant  point — the  increment  of  energy  required  for  it  may  be  in- 
finitesimal.     But    whence    comes    the   addition   of   energy,    and    what 
determines    its    granting?     Here    our    author    brings  in    an    alleged 
"  duplicity  of  faculty"  in  the   Ego,  in   proof  of  which  he  quotes  the 
facts   on  which   the   modern   doctrine    of   Relativity  rests ;  and  to  this 
faculty^  he   says,  if  Conduct  ia  not  wholly  illusory,  must  be  ascribed   a 
potentiality  for  which   the  hest  available  name   is    ''  aspiration" — the 
opportunity  for   its  exercise   or  non-exercise    arising   when    previously- 
acquired  cerebral  structure  is   in   full  use,   which  it  always   is  when 
Conscience  is  acting.     As  matter  of  fact,  he  points  out  that  aD  the  men 
in  whom  experience  rises  highest,  affirm  that  if  "  aspiration"  be  exercised, 
a  law  or  a   Force   comes   into   play   by  which    a    jwaitivc   increase  of 
energy  is  given  from  and  by  a  Creative  Source. 

But,  surprising  to  say,  a  writer  of  one  of  the  critiques  T  have  seen 
of  this  book,  in  a  religious  publication,  thinks  that  the  above  reasoning 
is  materialistic.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  James  Sully,  in  his  apprecia- 
tive review  of  the  volume  in  Minfi,  spoke  of  it,  1  remember,  as  the 
author's  "  new  mysticism/'  If  these  views  be  "mysticism,"  it  is  stated 
in  a  severely  scientific  form ;  and  it  would  seem  that  if  "pliysicists,"  with 
the  mental  habitudes  given  by  their  studies,  are  ever  to  reach  Faith,  it 
must  be  along  some  such  lines. 

I  had  marked  a  number  of  other  topics  as  to  which  the  writer  claims 
to  have  worked  out  original  scientific  conclusions.  He  explains  that 
the  fundamental  process  of  the  Intellect  consbts  in  our  making  our  own 
"  efferent-activities"  represent,  and  practically  measure,  the  larger  opera- 
tions of  the  physical  world  ;  he  seems,  in  considering  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  Attention,  to  establish  as  a  fact  that  the  "  unit  of  impression" 
and  "the  unit  of  consciousness"  arc  not  the  same;  in  his  detailed 
inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Succession  of  Ideas,  lie  formulates  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  gcneraliKations,  as  explaining  what  he  terms  the  per- 
mutation of  thought.  I  may  just  mention  with  respect  to  this  last- 
named  inquiry,  that,  in  reading  it,  I  was  reminded  that  the  late  Mr, 
G.  H.  Lewes,  in  the  last  volume  of  bis  ''  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind," 
states  that,  as  far  back  as  1868,  Mr.  Cyples  communicated  to  him  a 
newly-framed  law  upon  the  Association  of  Ideas.  I  note  that  the  law 
fis  there  quoted  by  Mr.  Lewes  is  modified  in  the  present  book, — see 
p.  182.  Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to  explaining  a  theory  of  the  author 
to  the  mechanism  of  Memory.     In   it,  he   asserts   that   for  remi« 
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niaccncc  cerebral  fibres  must  "  repeat  the  activity  they  underwent  in  the 
origiual  act  of  experience."  He  quotes,  in  support  of  this,  the  curious 
facts  witnessefl  in  persons  suffering  from  aphasia.  It  is  here  that  he 
puts  forwai-d  the  technical  term  which  has  so  staggered  some  of  hi* 
critics, — "  The  Nciu*otic  Diagram  ;"  for  he  not  only  aasumca  that  the 
cerebral  fibres  have,  from  momcut  to  moment  of  our  couscioui»ucss,  to 
be  acting  in  a  specific  grouping  or  configuration,  but  he  intimates  that, 
in  reminiscent  consciousness,  as  distinguished  from  consciousness  which 
is  being  sustained  by  peripheral  impression,  a  "  duplicated  set  of  fibres" 
and  an  arrangement  of  "  central  molecules''  are  brought  into  pl&y.  Il 
Mr.  Cyplcs  bus  !>een  inside  his  own  brain,  or  anybody  else's,  when  it 
was  in  full  activity^  and  has  seen  all  this  going  forward,  well  and  good. 
Butj  in  reading  this  chapter,  and  also  other  portions  uf  the  work,  I 
was  again  and  again  reminded  of  Mr.  Lewcs'a  remark,  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  some  modern  thinkers  to  assume  a  much  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  cerebral  operations  than  it  is  possible  for  them 
or  for  anybody,  really  to  possess  in  the  present  state  of  physiological 
science.  It  is  true  tliat  Mr.  Cyplcs  may  say  that  in  a  case  where 
experiment  is  so  greatly  barred  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  hypO' 
thcjtis  is  the  only  tool  left  for  an  inquirer  to  work  with.  But  the  fact 
of  your  grounds  being  perforce  conjectural,  is  scarcely  a  justification 
for  hurrying  to  positive  conclusions. 

A  great  part  of  the  author's  big  volume  yet  remains  unnoticed.  So 
far,  not  much  more  than  its  psychology  has  been  dealt  with.  It  would  re- 
quire another  paper  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  its  philosopliical  doctrine. 
The  author  is  a  Realist  in  so  far  that  he  recognizes  a  physical  system 
which  exists  independently  of  our  consciousness,  and  gives,  indeed,  the 
occasions  for  the  consciousness;  but  he  says  that  this  physical  world  is 
only  "  intellectually  inferred"  by  us,  not  sensorially  cognized.  In  his 
peculiar  terminology,  all  that  we  know  of  it  is  that  it  is  an  "Executive 
System,"  extending  beyond  ourselves,  in  connection  with  some  of  whose 
events,  and  only  with  some  of  them,  sensations,  &c.,  happen  to  us. 
But  all  our  consciousness,  he  resolutely  arj^ucs,  is,  whenever  it  arises, 
so  much  addition  to  the  sum-total  of  Being  otherwise  existing;  ucithcr 
the  beginnings  nor  the  ceasings  of  consciousness  having  any  effect  quan- 
titatively upon  the  operations  of  the  Executive  System  of  Nature.  A  little 
space  must  be  made  for  extracts,  ju^itto  hint  the  author's  arguments: — 

*'  In  all  tlie  brain-activities  acconif>anying  our  experience,  the  physical  and 
chemical  changes  go  on  in  the  same  modes,  ob8er\*e  iho  same  order,  nad  givfi 
the  8ainc  (piaDtitativG  results  as  if  no  sensation,  thinking,  and  feeling  liud  arisen. 

"  Motion-in-gcnrral  doea  not  condiiion  ctmgciousneas ;  the  movements  alott 
with  which  our  experience  occurs  have  to  be  specific  ones.     They  must  b« 
certain  rates,  volumea,  &c." 

**  Kither  the  added  event  of  our  consciousness  is  given  by  an   i 
cificiicy  whicli  devtlnpcs  in  or  along   with  Matter's  activity  within  ■ 
frame,  or  else  it  is  nssignnblc  to  such  an  increase  occurring  along  wiM 
activity  in   certain   larger,  extrn-hodily   situations  of  the  CosmicjU    1, 
System,  operating  ut  the  same  time  on,  in,  and  through  the  body." 
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I  **  In  remmisceucc  and  imagination,  wo  can  have  repetition  of  sensatious  willi- 
BUl  tlie  events  io  the  larger  Executive-System  witli  wliioh  they  urimarily 
Occurred,  ;infl  indeed  they  cnn  exist  aJong  with  ver^'  different  eventij  there 
happening.  We  can  in  dream  sec  the  sun  in  the  sky  at  midniglit;  by  means  of 
leaking  fnnr-ios,  we  can  at  nny  time,  with  more  or  less  of  completeness,   aubjcc- 

^tively  enjoy  tastes,  odours,  contacts,  sounds So  little  ua  this  does  the 

bgenepal  cosmical  situation  noce&surily  avail." 

I  **  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  executive-o[>Gration  in  the  volume, 
rat*?,  &c.,  with  which  our  consciouanesd  arises,  tliat  contiectg  cuusatively  with 
'the  enlargement  of  efficacy  giving  it,  but  only  the  small  tiijfcrentiotint;  quantity 
which  heightens  or  abates  the  prior  existing  dynamics  to  just  the  specitic  volume, 
rate,  &c.,  that  13  effective.  But  the  intellect  Hnds  itself  obliged  to  consider  those 
differentiating  dynamical   quantities  as  inlet'chanQeablei  since  in  the  oxecutive- 

i  operation  it»elf  they  arc  simply  equivalent,  and  fiubiractabic  and  addable 

I  But  each  of  tlieni  is  found  to  be  ninthly  inejecttve  for  conditioning  consciousnoss." 

Here,  agaiu,  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  reasoning  cun  be  fully  estab- 
lished, it  makes  a  great  breach  in  Materialism  ;  rendering  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  human  Ego  and  its  expcriuuee,  to  bring  in 
a  potentiality  for  varying  the  quantity  of  phenomena  in  a  way  which 
limits  physical  conceptions  to  their  own  field,  and  adds  another  field 
beyond.  The  author^a  chapters  entitled,  "  The  Ego/'  and  "  Is  there 
Evidence  of  Entity  other  than  Matter  ?"  coutain  much  novel  reasoning,  in 
addition  to  the  above.  The  general  effect  of  it,  though  be  does  not  utterly 
push  home  the  conclusions, — always  seeming  to  affect  the  reticence  of 
an  inquirer  merely  wlio  only  states  the  facts  as  he  finds  them, — is  that 
our  "  egoiatic-actualisation"  is  to  be  referred  to  a  system  of  Mind  which 
extends  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  Ego ;  for,  as  to  the  latter,  he 
says  the  "  irrationality"  of  some  of  the  "  happenings"  of  our  pleasures 
and  pains,  and  the  persuasion  "wc  all  have  of  possessing  a  physical  power 
of  interfering  with  material  sequence,  seem  to  intimate  that  a  historic 
eatastroplie  has  at  some  time  befallen  the  egoistic  consciousness  of  the 
race.  I  cannot  follow  up  these  matters ;  nor  can  I  find  space  for  ex- 
plaining Mr.  Cyplcs's  modification  of  the  old,  commonly-adopted  theory 
of  Impression.  I  may  add,  thatj  as  most  readers  who  have  accom- 
panied me  up  to  this  point  would  very  likely  expect,  he  adopts,  with 
respect  to  merely  physical  orgauization,  the  principle  of  Evolution, — 
remarking  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  all  physiological 
difference,  it  is  rational  to  suppose  that  the  field  of  modification 
iu  the  later  species  would  be  iutra-utcrine,  not  extra-uterine.  His 
airiness  in  making  the  concession  is,  I  suppose,  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  it  iu  no  way  affects  his  other  main  conclusions.  It  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  range  of  the  author's  inquiries,  if  I  quote  the  head- 
ings of  a  few  of  the  chapters  : — '*  The  Emotions  :  their  General  Mode," 
"Conscience,"  "Is  there  a  Ilatinnal  Basis  for  Dogma?"  "Hypothesis 
of  the  Soul,"  "The  Problem  of  Evil,"  "The  Organization  of  Ex- 
perience." Incidentally,  Ihc  questions  of  Utilitarianism^  Comtism, 
&c.,  arc  discussed  at  length. 

I  may  just  note  a  significant  side-hint  which  the  writer  throws  out 
in  inquiring  into  the  genesis  of  modern  scepticism.      He  asks,  whether 
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physical  science^  despite  its  priceless  practical  progress^  bas  not  reallj 
for  a  time  simplified  "  cerebratioii''  in  respect  of  the  chief  generalisa- 
tions of  our  meditative  thinking  on  the  hnman  lot?  I  beUere  tliat  he 
is  right  in  thinking  that  this  is  so;  and  in  that  fact  seems  to  lie 
whatever  of  hope  there  is  of  any  recovery  of  Faith  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  lost  it  on  merely  intellectoal  grounds. 

When  turning  over  the  pages>  the  eye  not  infrequently  falls  npon 
single  remarks  worth  pondering.     Take  two  or  three  specimens : — 

"  Scientifically  regarded,  the  evil  of  faUeliood  is,  that  it  is  always  in  some 
degree  destructive  of  reminiscence,  which  is  the  very  stuff  of  our  life." 

"  Bare  potentiality  is  the  conception  of  all  others  most  native  to  man." 

"  A  man  may  know  whether  or  not  he  is  improving  or  d^eneratiog  in  conduct 
by  noting  if  the  emotions  require  larger  or  smaller  sensory-cues.  In  the  former 
case,  he  is  certainly  going  backward." 

"Such  a  word  as  'ever'  gives  a  reverberation  more  prolonged  than  suits 
mundane  periods  of  time  ;  it  appears  to  the  heart  resoundingly  to  echo  on  into 
eternity," 

In  conclusion^  I  will  only  say  that^  though  Mr.  Cyples  seems  to  me 
to  indulge  much  too  freely  in  hypothesis,  and  has,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
difficult  technology,  placed  a  huge  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  populari- 
zation of  his  book,  yet  I  believe  no  one  who  is  a  professed  student  in 
the  higher  fields  of  thought  can  neglect  his  volume,  save  at  the  risk 
of  not  being  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  laboriously  worked-out 
philosophical  thinking  done  for  some  time  past. 

The  Editor. 


MUSIC    OR    WORDS? 

(ON   THE   SEVEN   LAST   WORDS.) 


AND  Lb  it  well  what  one*  hath  said  ? — 
"  Ye  who  shall  watch  beside  my  bed 
"  Get  iDusicj  not  so  murh  to  swell 
"  As  to  be  halt'  inaudible^ 
"  Around  my  agony.      While  yc  wait 
"  My  passing  through  the  shadowy  gate, 
"  Speak  me  no  word  articulate. 

"  Touch  for  me,  touch  some  tremulous  chorda- 

"  Touch — I  am  weary  of  all  words ; 

"  Of  hearing,  be  it  e'er  so  sweetj 

"  What  hath  capacity  of  deceit. 

"  Let  then  my  sjjirit  ou  life's  brink, 

"  Some  undeceiving  music  drink — 

"  And  so  it  shall  be  well,  I  think. 

"  Speak  me  no  words — the  poet  sings 
"  That  all  our  human  words  have  wings. 
"  Ah  !   if  those  wings  at  times  attain 
"  A  golden  splash  on  their  dark  grain 
'•'  From  some  blue  sky-cleft  far  away, 
"  They  mostly  wear  the  black  or  grey 
"  That  doth  beseem  the  bird  of  prey. 

"  Speak  then  no  words — but  some  soft  air 
"  Play ;   as  it  scarcely  ripples  there, 


*  I  refer  to  the  beantiful  and  melauclioly  Unee  of  a  French  poet 

"  VoUB  qui  veilterez  snr  mon  agonic 
Ne  me  ditea  rien  ; 
Faites  que  j'entende  nn  pea  d*harmonie 
Kt  je  uiuurai  biea." 
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"  Or,  rather  say,  as  its  true  -wing 

"  With  silver  over-shadowiug 

"  Throbs — and  no  more — my  soul  beneath 

"  Shall  puss  without  one  troubled  breath 

"  From  sleep  to  dreams,  from  dreams  to  death. 

"  Wherefore  be  utter'd  words  kept  far, 

"  Such  as  may  that  dim  music  mar, 

" — Tliat  exquisite  vagueness  finely  bronghtj 

"  A  gentle  anodyne  to  thought — 

"  Speak  me  not  any  words,  O  friend ! — 

"  At  least  one  moment  at  life's  end 

"  1  want  to  feel,  not  comprehend." 


II. 

How  many  words  since  speech  began 
Have  issued  from  the  lips  of  mau  ? 
How  few  with  an  undying  chant. 
The  {gallery  of  our  spirits  haunt—— 
And  with  immortal  meanings  twined 
illorc  precious  welcome  ever  find 
From  the  deep  heart  of  human-kind  ? 

Words  that  ring  on  world  without  end, 
Words  that  all  woe  and  triumph  blend, 
— ^Broken,  yet  fragments  where  we  scan 
Mirrored  the  perfect  God  and  man — 
Word*  whcreunto  we  deem  that  even 
All  power  because  all  truth  is  given — 
We  Christians  onlv  know  of  seven. 


Three  hours  of  au  unfathom'd  pain, 
Of  dro]>s  falling  like  summer  raia, 
Earth's  sympathy  and  heaven's  eclipse — 
Tlirec  hours  the  pale  and  dying  lips. 
By  their  mysterious  silence  teach 
Things  far  more  beautiful  than  speech 
la  depth  or  height  caa  ever  reach. 

O  kingly  silence  of  our  Lord  I 

O  wordless  wonder  of  the  Word  ! 

O  Imsh,  that  while  all  Iieavcu  is  awed, 

Makes  music  in  the  ear  of  God ! 

Silence — yet  witli  a  sevenfold  stroke 

Seven  times  a  wondrous  bell  there  broke 

Upon  tlie  cross,  when  Jesus  spoke. 
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One  "word,  otic  priestly  word  He  saitb — 
The  advocaey  of  the  death, 
The  mediation  by  the  Throne 
Wonllcss  begiuneth  with  tliat  tone. 
All  the  long  music  of  the  pica 
That  ever  intercedes  for  mc 
To  set  upon  the  self-same  key. 

One  Having  word — though  love  prevails 
To  hold  Him  faster  than  the  nails. 
And  though  the  dying  lips  arc  white. 
As  foam  seen  thTOugh  a  dusky  night : 
That  hand  doth  Paradise  unbar, 
Those  white  li£xs  toll  of  a  world  afar, 
Where  perfect  absolutions  are. 

One  word,  one  human  word — we  lift 

Oar  adoration  for  the  gift 

Which  proves  that,  dying,  well  He  knew 

Our  very  nature  through  and  through. 

Silver  the  Lord  hath  not  nor  gold, 

Yet  His  great  legacy  behold, 

The  virgin  to  the  virgin-soul'd. 

One  word,  the  Eti  twice  wailed  o'er — 
Tis  anguish,  but  'tis  something  more. 
Mysteriously  the  whole  world's  sin. 
His  and  not  His,  is  blended  in. 
It  is  a  broken  iicart  whose  prayer 
Cricth  as  from  an  altar-stair 
To  one  who  is,  and  is  not,  there. 

One  word,  one  gentle  word,  in  pain 
He  condesceudeth  to  complain, 
Burning  from  whose  sweet  will  arc  born 
The  dewinesses  of  the  morn. 
The  fountain  which  is  last  and  first. 
The  fountain  whence  life's  river  burst. 
The  fountain  waileth  out,  "  I  thiret." 


One  royal  word  of  glorious  thought. 
A  hundred  threads  are  interwrought 
In  it — the  thirty  years  and  three. 
The  bitter  travail  of  the  Tree, 
Are  finished — finished  too  we  scan 
All  lypca  and  prophecies — the  plan 
Of  the  long  history  of  man. 
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One  wordj  one  happy  word — we  note 

The  clouds  over  Calvary  float 

III  distances,  till  fleck  or  spot 

In  the  immaculate  sky  is  not ; 

But  on  the  cross  peace  falls  like  balm. 

And  the  Lord's  soul  is  yet  more  calm 

Thau  the  commendo  of  His  psalm. 


HI. 


Word  of  the  priest,  the  one  forgiver, 
"Word  of  the  atonement  wrought  for  ever. 
Of  Ilim  who  bore  in  depths  unknown 
The  burden  that  was  not  His  own — 
Word  of  the  Ijuman  son  and  friend 
That  doth  true  human  love  commend 
Until  humanity  shall  end — 

Word  that  bestowed  in  one  brief  breath 
The  double  gift  of  life  and  death — 
Death  to  thc^  sufferer  sweet  surprise. 
Life  in  the  lawns  of  Paradise — 
Word  in  the  passion-psalm  once  writ. 
And  lo  I  earth-waters  all  are  lit 
Now  with  pathetic  touch  of  it — 

Word  that  breathes  forth  undying  sense 
Of  more  than  a  child's  innocence. 
The  full  assurance  reach'd  at  length. 
The  laying  hold  upon  a  strength — 
The  commcndatiou  sweet  and  grand 
Of  self  into  a  Father's  hand. 
Quietly  passing  from  this  land — 

Be  more  to  mc,  at  last,  O  words, 

Thaa  aught  that  trembles  from  the  chords 

Words  tlmt  have  no  deceit  or  hate. 

Be  with  me  dying — 1  can  wait. 

If  ye  be  with  mc  on  that  day, 

If  your  sweet  strength  within  me  stay, 

A  little  for  the  harps  to  play. 


William  Debry  and  Bapqoc. 


FROM   THE  "ILIAD   OF   INDIA/ 


THE  OPEXING  OF  THE   "SAUPTIKA  PARVA"  OF  TOE  MAHABHIRATA 
OR,    "NIGHT   OF  SLAUGHTER,*'    NOW   FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
TRANSLATED   FROM  THE  SANSKRIT,   BY   THE  AUTHOR 
OF    "THE  LIGHT   OF   ASIA.'' 


To  NarayeUj  Best  of  Lords,  be  glory  given, 
To  great  Saraswati,  (he  Queen  in  Heaven  ; 
Unto  Vydsa,  too,  be  paid  his  meedt 
So  shall  this  stonj  worthily  proceed, 

"Those  vanquished  warriors  then/'  Sanjaya  saidj 

"  Fled  Houthwards  ;    and  near  sunset,  past  the  tents 

Unyoked ;   abiding  close,  in  fear  and  rage. 

There  was  a  wood  beyond  the  camp — untrod, 

Quiet, — and  in  its  leafy  harbour  lay 

The  PrinccSj  some  amon^  them  bleeding  still 

From  spear  and  arrow  gaslies  ;  all  sore  spent. 

Fetching  faint  breath,  and  fighting  o'er  again 

In  thought  that  battle.     But  there  came  a  noise 

Of  Pandavas  pursuing^ — fierce  and  loud 

Outcries  of  victory  :   whereat  these  chiefs 

Sullenly  rose,  and  yoked  their  steeds  again^ 

Driving  due  east ;  and  eastward  still  they  drave 

Under  the  dusk,  till  drouth  and  desperate  toil 

Stayed  horse  and  man  ;  then  took  they  lair  again 

The  panting  horses,  and  the  Princes,  wroth 

"With  chilled  wounds,  and  the  death-stroke  of  their  King. 
#  *  ^  »  * 

*'  Now  were  they  come,  my  Prince  M'  Sanjaya  saidj 
"  Unto  a  jungle  thick  with  stems,  whereou 
The  tangled  creepers  coiled ;  here  entered  they — 
Watering  the  horses  at  a  stream — and  pushed 
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Deep  iu  the  thicket.     Many  a  beast  and  bird 
Sprang  startled  at  their  feet ;  the  long  grass  stirred 
With  serpents  creeping  offj  the  woodland  flowers 
Shook  where  the  pea-fowls  hid,  and  where  frogs  plunged 
The  swamp  rocked  all  its  reeds  and  lotus  buds. 
A  banian-tree,  with  countless  dropping  boughs 
Earth-rooted,  spied  they,  and  beneath  its  aisles 
A  pool ;  hereby  they  stayed,  tethering  their  steeds 
And,  dipping  water^  made  the  evening  prayer." 

"  But  when  the '  Daymaker'  sank  in  the  west. 

And  night  descended — ^gcutlc  soothing  Night, 

Who  comforts  all,  with  silver  splendour  decked 

Of  stars  and  constcllatioBs,  and  soft  folds 

Of  velvet  darkness  drawn — then  the  wild  things 

Which  roam  in  darkness,  woke  ;   wandering  afoot 

Under  the  gloom.      Horrid  the  forest  grew 

With  ruar,  and'  yelp,  and  yell,  around  that  place 

Where  Kripa,  Kritavarmau,  and  the  son 

Of  Droua  lay  beneath  the  banian-tree, 

Full  many  a  piteous  passage  instancing 

In  their  lost  battle-day  of  dreadful  blood  ; 

Till  sleep  fell  heavy  on  the  wearied  lids 

Of  Bhoja^s  child  antl  Kripa.      Then  these  lords. 

To  princely  life  and  silken  couches  used, 

Sought  on  the  bare  earth  slumber,  sjjcut  and  sad, 

As  homeless  outcasts  lodge." 

*  "  But  oh,  my  King  I 

There  came  no  sleep  to  Drona's  angry  son, 
Great  Aswatthilmau.      As  a  snake  lies  coiled 
And  hisses  breathing,  so  his  panting  breath 
Hissed  rage  and  hatred  round  him,  where  he  lay 
Chin  uppermost,  arm-pillowed,  with  fierce  eyes 
Roving  the  wood,  and  seeing  sightlessly, 
Thus  chanced  it  that  his  wandering  glances  turned 
Into  the  fig-tree's  shadows,  where  there  perched 
A  thousand  crows,  thick  roosting,  on  its  liiubs; 
Some  nested,  some  on  branchlets,  deep  asleep. 
Heads  under  wings,  all  fearless;  nor,  O  Prince! 
Had  Aswatthilmau  more  than  marked  the  birds — 
Save  tliat  there  fell  out  of  the  velvet  night. 
Silent  and  terrible,  an  Eagle-owl, 
With  wide,  soft,  deadly,  dusky  wings,  and  eyes 
Flamc-colourcd,  and  long  claws,  and  dreadful  beak. 
Like  a  winged  sprite,  or  great  Garood  liimself 
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Offspring  of  Bbftrala  I   it  lighted  there 
Upoa  the  bani«nn  boughj  hooted — but  low — 
The  fury  smotheriug  iu  its  throat,  then  fell 
With  murderous  beak  and  claws  upou  those  crows  ; 
Rending  the  wings  from  this,  the  legs  from  that, 
Prom  some  the  heads,  of  some  ripping  the  crops ; 
Till,  tens  and  scores,  the  fowl  rained  down  to  earth 
Bloody  and  plucked,  aiid  all  the  gi'ouud  waxed  black 
With  piled  crow-carcases;   whilst  that  great  owl 
Hooted  for  joy  of  vengeance,  and  again 
Spread  the  wide,  deadly,  dusky  winga." 

"  Up  sprang 
The  son  of  Drona  :  '  Lo  !  this  owl,'  quoth  he, 
'  Teacheth  me  wisdom — lo  !  one  slayeth  so 
Insolent  foes  asleep.      The  Kuru  Lords 
Are  all  too  strong  in  arms  by  day  to  kill ; 
They  triumph,  tjeing  many.     Yet  I  swore 
Before  the  King,  my  father,  T  would  kill 
And  kill — even  as  a  foolish  fly  should  swear 
To  quench  a  flame.     It  scorched ;  and  I  shall  die 
If  I  dare  open  battle;  but  by  art 
Men  vanquish  fortune  and  the  mightiest  odds. 
If  there  be  two  ways  to  a  wise  man's  wish, 
But  only  one  way  sure,  he  taketh  that ; 
And  if  it  be  an  evil  way,  condemned 
For  Brahmans,  yet  the  Kshattriya  may  do 
What  vengeance  bids  against  his  foes.      Our  foes, 
The  Pandavas,  arc  furious,  treacherous,  base, 
Halting  at  nothing;  and  how  say  the  wise 
In  holy  Shastcra  ? — '  Wounded,  wearied,  fed. 
Or  fasting ;  sleeping,  waking,  setting  forthj 
Or  new  arriving ;  slay  thine  enemies  !' 
And  80  again  :  '  At  midnight,  when  they  sleep; 
Dawn,  when  they  watch  ;    noon,  if  their  leaders  fall ; 
Eve,  should  they  scatter;   all  the  times  and  hoars 
Are  times  and  hours  good  for  killing  foes.'  " 

"  So  did  the  son  of  Drona  steel  his  soul 
To  break  upon  the  sleeping  Pandu  chiefs 
And  slay  them  in  the  darkness.      Being  set 
On  this  unlordly  deed,  and  clear  iu  scheme. 
He  from  their  slumbers  roused  the  warriors  twain, 
Kripa  and  Kritavarman.'^ 


Edwth  Arnold. 


MONTE  ROSA. 


ROSA  !  thy  battlenieut  of  beamiug  ice 
Burns,  like  the  battlement  of  Paradise ! 
One  block  of  long  while  light  unsullyable 
Glows  in  deep  azurc^  Heaven's  cathedral  wall. 
Gleams,  a  pure  loveliness  of  angel  thought, 
With  Heaven's  inviolable  ardour  fraught. 
A  myriad  (lowers  play  fearless  at  thy  feet, 
And  many  a  flyirig  fairy  sips  their  sweet, 
While  with  the  Sun  of  souls,  the  Paraclete, 
Thou  communest  up  yonder,  rapt  from  earth, 
Robed  in  the  eveiiiug  f^oUlj  or  niorniiitj-mirtli. 
One  cloudy  surge  from  thy  tremendous  steep 
Recoils,  and  hangs  a  warder  o'er  thy  sleep, 
Whose  awful  spirit  in  deep  reverie 
Above  the  world  abides  eternally ; 
While  seraphs  roam  around  thy  siivcr  slope, 
Nestle  in  thy  hollows,  and  with  fair-flyiug  hope 
Temper  the  intolerable  severity 
Of  holiest  Purpose  ;   many  a  floweret  blows 
In  the  unearthly  Honour  of  thy  snows, 
Like  innocent  loves  in  souls  erect,  sublime, 
Who  breathe  above  the  tainted  air  of  time: 
W"hile  many  a  falling  water  kisses 
Tinkling  emerald  abysses 
Of  shadowy  cavern  with  cool  rain, 
Clear  gliding  rills  in  polished  porcelain 
Channels  descending  o'er  a  crystal  plain 
From  the  Froat  Spirit's  palace  bowers 
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Of  sea-green  pinnacles,  and  toppling  towers, 

And  grim  white  bastion  defiled 

With  rocky  ruin  of  the  wild  ; 

While  over  all  thy  lumiuoiis  pure  ice 

Rears  the  stupendous  radiant  precipice, 

High  terraces  the  seraphim  have  trod, 

Stairs  dwindling  fainter,  as  they  near  the  abode. 

Where  in  light  unimaginable  dwells   God. 


But  now  around  tliee  sullen,  murmuring  Storm 
Flings  his  dark  mantle;   such  around  the  form 
Of  awful  Samuel,  summoucd  from  the  tomb. 
At  Endor  rose :   then  all  is  rayless  gloom 
About  thy  Presence  for  a  little  while; 
Until  God  draws  in  His  cathedral  aisle 
The  folding  shroud  from  thy  dread  countenance, 
lichold  \   above  the  sturm,  aa  in  a  trance, 
Thy  grand,  pale  Face  abides,  regarding  us. 
As  from  Death's  realm  afar,  like  risen  Laiiarus ! 

Isled  in  dusk  bluCj  one  star  thrills  faiutly  shining 
Over  thy  crest  in  mournful  day^s  declining : 
Far  away  glens  deep  solitary  blanch 
With  snow  fresh  fallen  of  the  avalanche ; 
Forested  prowls  the  haggard  wolf,  the  craven. 
While  o'er  me  croaking  weirdly  wheels  the  raven; 
Yonder  in  twilight,  fretted  with  fierce  fire. 
Lower  vast  vans  of  hungering  lammergeyer  [ 
Dark  vassal  crags,  who  guard  thine  awful  throne. 
Wearing  dim  forests  for  a  sounding  zone. 
Divide  to  let  thy  torrent  coursers  tlee 
With  thunderous  embassage  to  the  great  Sea. 

Behold  !  on  grand  long  summits  bowed 
A  huge  ghost-cataract  of  cloud  I 
Niagara  motionless,  unvoiced, 
In  dim  rapt  nir  portentcms  poised  ! 
But  rufBed  plumes  of  Tempest  lower 
Where  the  giant  clifTs  uptower, 
While  their  impregnable  fort  frowns 
Defiant,  and  their  haughty  crowns 
Their  vapoury  veils, 
Livid  ice-ribs,  and  wolf-fangcd  teeth 
Threaten  implacable  with  death 
Rash  mortal  who  assails  \ 
Beneath  them  the  heart  fails> 
One  rayless  wilderness  of  stone 
Uprcared,  they  warn  from  their  bleak  throne; 
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Ruined  halls  of  lonely  storms, 
Whose  are  weird  dishevelled  forms, 
Dark  as  eerie  crags  that  loom, 
Brooding  haggard  in  the  gloom, 
Assuming  semblance  of  rent  thunder, 
While  they  wait  expectant  under. 

Tjo  I  one  wide  ocean  of  tumultuous  sound 

Terrific  bursts!   flooding  Heaven's  profound. 

Shatters  the  concave  1   hark !  ho\r,  one  by  cue, 

Kach  monarch  mountain  on  his  far  white  throne. 

Shocked,  buffeted  by  that  infernal  word. 

His  own  portentous  utterance  hath  roared. 

Tearing  night,  startled  with  flame  sweep  of  s\rord. 

And  bellowing  fierce  frantic  wrath 

Into  the  steam  of  that  hell-broth 

Around  :   white  fires  flash  swift  unfurled 

Over  dim  ruin  of  a  watery  world ! 

Hark  1   iiugc  war-standards  ponderous  unrolling 

Over  wild  surges  of  tempestuous  blast ! 

While  storm-stifled  bells  are  tolling 

For  souls  of  pilgrims  who  have  passed 

Home  at  last  [ 

But  here  amid  eartlupuiking  shocks, 

Whirlwinds  rave  around  the  rocks : 

Great  pines,  agonizing  horrent 

0*pr  the  white  terror  of  the  torrent, 

In  wild  lightning-fits  leap  out 

From  death^s  womb,  a  ghostly  rout, 

And  all  wihl  demon  chariots  roll. 

Hurtling,  chaotic,  blind,  reft  from  control ; 

Until  the  elemental  rage  subsides  ; 

Ebbs  the  fell  fury  of  etherial  tides  ; 

Atlantic  billows  of  slow  sullen  sound 

Subsiding,  wander  o'er  the  immeasurable  Profound. 

,  .  .  .  Rosa  !  the  Moon  soothes  thine  unearthly  rest, 
And  Peace  pervades  the  snows  upon  thy  breast ! 


RODEN    NOCL, 


Yal  ^iicfl*«i. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF  MODERN  SCEPTICISM. 


A  LAYMAN'S   PROTEST. 


^ 


WE  might  almost  conclude,  from  some  of  the  recent  writings  of  the 
most  prominent  advocates  of  sceptical  opinions,  that  the  mantle 
of  dogmatic  intolerance,  which  was  once  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Theolo- 
^ans,    had    now  fallen   upon    the  Philosophers  of  the   Agnostic   and 
Positivist  schools  of  thought,  including  those  among  them  whose  scien- 
tific training  should  have  secured  them  frorasouuscieutific  au  investiture. 
The  adrocatca  of  what  is  caUed  "  the  doctrine  of  evolution^'  are  pro- 
minent offenders  in  this  respect.     According  to  their  well-known  theory, 
all  organic  beings  criginatcd  in  one  common  ancestry  and  are  essentially 
of  one  nature,  varied  only  through  the  action  of  a  principle  termed  by 
them  "  natural  selection,"  by  means  of  which  many  various  groups  have 
been   formed,   and   these,  ever    more   and    more   diverging  from    the 
original  stock,  have   arranged  themselves   into  different   species.      This 
process,    they    moreover    maintain,   has  been   carried  on   without  the 
I       operation  of  any  but    secondary  causes — that   is,  without    an    original 
^ft  creation  or  the  direction  of  an  overruling  Deity — in  other  words  ; 

n 


'  Nature  has  in  herself  a  reason  for  all  tliat  is. 
And  God  ia  an  unacientilic,  nc^dleae  h}ix)theaiB.*** 


This  theory  has  been  accepted  by  not  a  few  scientific  men,  and  some 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  and  able  advocates  have  displayed  what  must 
appear  to  any  candid  mind  most  unscientific  dogmatism  and  unjustifiable 
intolerance  in  its  support.  For  example.  Professor  Haeckel  remarks 
that  "  mankind  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  believe  in 
these  doctrines,  and  those  who  do  not ;  the  former  being  the  thoughtfulj 
and  the  latter  the  thoughtless." 

Professor   Huxley  pronounces  those  who  fail  to  see  in  the  arguments 
^_  ui^ed  by  his  party  a  sufficient  reason  for  casting  away  their  belief  in  a 

^m  tt  *'  HUOft  among  the  Broken  Goda." 

I  " 
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first  great  Cause  and  in  separate  creations,  to  be  "  people  wLo  have 
not  yet  reached  that  state  of  emergence  from  ignorance  in  which  the 
necessity  of  a  discipline  to  enable  them  to  be  judges  dawns  upon  the 
mind/'*  and  again,  says  that  "the  question  is  not,  Has  this  develop- 
ment by  evolution  occurred?  but.  How  did  it  occur?  for  any  doubt  as 
to  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  is  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration/'t 

It  wouldj  pcrliaps,  be  difficult  to  find  any  instance  of  Theological 
arrogance  surpassing  that  contained  in  these  utterances,  more  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that,  with  respect  to  the  question  under  discussion, 
many  eminent  men  of  science  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  is  at  all  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  species 
which  wc  see  around  us. 

Our  object  is  not,  however,  to  enter  into  this  scientific  controversy, 
but  simply  to  protest  against  the  claim  of  sceptical  professors  of  science 
to  force  upon  us,  as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  which  any  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  at  once  perceive  is  a  mere  conjecture ; 
conclusion  founded  on  arguments  of  which  the  premises  have  not  been^ 
proved.  For  iustance,  no  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  of  the 
occurrence  in  Nature  of  the  phenomeuon  upon  which  the  whole  theor/. 
is  founded — namely,  a  favourable  variation  :  that  is  to  say,  an  iustanc0* 
of  a  favoured  indiridual  possessing  such  an  advantage  in  the  struggle 
for  life  as  to  become  the  progenitor  of  a  new  species. 

Nor  has  any  phiu«ible  explanatiou  been  given  of  that  which  is  set 
forth  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  development  of  the  new  varieties — vix., 
the  suppoHed  development  iu  the  favoured  parent  of  the  early  rudiment4j 
of  useful  organs  not  found  in  others  of  the  species.  On  the  oth( 
hand,  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  whcu  slight  variations  have 
been  produced  by  artificial  meaus,  the  tendency  has  always  been,  not 
to  divert  from,  but  to  revert  back  to,  the  parent  form.J 

Still  further,  nu  adequate  explanation  has  yet  been  given  by  the  holders 
of  this  theory,  of  tl»e  development  of  such  structures  as  the  eye,  with 
its  wondrous  contrivauces  for  adjusting  its  locua  to  diQcreut  diftani 
and  for  admitting  different  amounts  of  light,  nhich  development  is  due 
to  the  simultaneous  growth  of  parts  from  within  and  from  without.§ 

But  supposing  the  theory  of  the  Jivulutionists  to  have  been  proved, 

the  greatest  difficulty  still  remains — how^  when  the  idea  of  a  Creator 

has  been  rejected,  we  can  reasonably  account  for  the  existence  of  tlit? 

primary  germ  fiom  which  the  universe  is  supposed  to  have  been  un* 

folded,  and  in  which   in  embryo  it  must  therefore  have  been  involved 

before  it  could  have  evolved  itself  from  it,  or  whence  came  the  forci 

which,  according   to  another   theory,  made   the    atoms   to  cohere  ai 

brought  forth   from  them  the  universe   ihey  contftiucd:  for   probnblj 

♦  "  Fi.roc  And  Matter,"  Pref.,  p.  I4S;  quoted  by  Dr.  EUm.  OowmD 
Mfty,  I«SO.  p.  716. 
+  "  Attthroimgenie/'  p.  IfiO  j  quoted  by  Dr.  Elam,  Coymvi^oRAKT 

|i.  7 in. 

X  Sec  "GoHpolof  EvolaiioQ,'*  CcMrrxin'oiuitT  Rrtttw,  I3S0.  p. 
i  Suti  ic/cm*  p.  731. 
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even  these  scientific  men  will  acknowledge  tbat  nothing  could  Lave 
l)een  developed  from  a  germ,  a  sHinc^  or  an  atom,  except  that  which 
first  existed  in  it;  or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  could  have  come 
from  that  which  did  not  originally  in  some  form  contain  it. 

A  great  demand  is  made  upon  our   faith  by  these  sceptical  philo- 

>her»  when  t]»ey  ask  ns  to  believe  that  the  wondrous  universe,  in 
its  diversity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  sprang  from  a  molecule  or 
a  congregation  of  atoms  driven  about  by  force;  but  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  accept  even  such  a  doctrine  if  they  could  only  give  us  some 
reasonable  hypothesis  as  to  whence  the  primary  germ,  the  wondrous 
atoms,  or  the  marvellous  slime  originated,  and  how  it  happened  that, 
independently  of  a  Creator,  any  of  these  came  to  possess  in  themselves 
the  power  of  developing  a  universe. 

Men  of  science,  of  all  persons,  should  seek  to  be  free  from  bigotry 
and  prejudice.  Yet  it  is  c^Hdent  that  when  once  entangled  in  the 
deadly  meshes  of  sceptical  pride,  while  "  they  profess  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  become  foolish,"  and  in  very  truth  "worship  and  serve  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator."  As  has  been  well  said  :  "  It  is  ask- 
ing too  much  of  inanimate  material  to  make  a  sjdtem  of  worlds  such 
that  one  star  shall  seed  heat  and  liglit  upon  an  earth,  and  make  its  soil 
send  forth  violets,  grasses,  trees,  then  animals,  and  finally  man.  It  is 
nsking  too  much  of  material  things  to  have  them  arranging  the  deposit 
of  dew  at  night,  the  showers  of  rain,  and  the  ripening  influence  of  the 
autnmu  months.  It  is  asking  too  much  of  dust  and  ashes  to  expect 
them  to  make  beautiful  birds  to  fly  in  the  air,  beautiful  guld  and  silver 
fish  to  live  in  the  crystal  brooks — too  much  to  expect  of  the  power  of 
dust  to  originate  the  idea  of  purple  grapes  and  blushing  peaches.  We 
know  that  the  material  forces  of  Nature  can  help  alonjj  all  tlicse 
shapes  of  the  wonderful ;  but  if  idead  material  can  do  such  wonderful 
worksj  man  should  lament  that  he  has  a  mind,  for  he  has  ut  the  outset 
been  wholly  surpassed  by  clay  that  had  neither  life  nor  minii." 

Passing  from  the  arrogant  scorn  with  which  the  sceptical  scieutists 
treat  those  who  refuse  to  accept  their  doctrine,  that  the  manifold  forms 
of  animate  and  inanimate  Nature  evolved  themselves  from  some  mythical 
germ  without  the  guidance  of  any  superintending  mind,  we  meet  with 
another  form  of  arrogance — exhibiting  itself  in  similar,  but,  if  it  bo 
po>sihle,  in  still  more  unattracti^'e  colours — on  the  part  of  those  who  not 
only  treat  with  contempt  the  belief  iu  a  superintending  God  and  a 
divine  revelation,  but  attribute  to  society  in  general  the  most  odious 
faUchood  and  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  l*c»lie   JStephcn  may   perhaps   be  consiidercd   one  of  the  ablest 
'  ►•'»iHm — that  is,  of  a  school  of  thinkers  professing  con- 

«rnorancc  on  cverytliing  tlint  is  not  material ; 
■  own  words,  of  "all  those  to  v\liose  minds 
owoble,   and  Theology  is  a  c<»ltection  of 
"ihlc  chimeras/' 
•  2 
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A  recent  article  by  this  writer,*  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bradlaiigh 
his  opponent^^  will  serve  to  show  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
those  who  thus  distinguish  themselves.  The  object  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  essay  is  to  suggest  a  reason  for  the  intense  opposition  mani- 
fested to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  into  the  House  of  Commoui, 
and  he  undoubtedly  succeeds  in  showing  very  clearly  how  much  want 
of  wisdom  was  displayed  by  those  who  thought  that  by  excluding  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  they  would  further  the  cause  of  religion.  Probably  every 
thoughtful  person  will  now  acknowledge  that  the  evil  was  not  so  much 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  into  an  assembly  from  Avhich  no  form 
of  religious  belief  or  unbelief  is  now  allowed  to  be  a  cause  of  exchisioDj 
as  the  fact  that  a  large  community  of  Englishmen  could  be  found  willing 
to  return  a  professed  Atheist  as  its  representative,  and  that  one  holding 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  views  should  be  sent  to  speak  in  its  name,  and 
influence  by  his  votes  the  laws  relating  to  the  moral,  religious,  and 
social  interests  of  the  country.  Such  a  phenomenon  is,  without  doubt, 
worthy  the  most  serious  attention  of  all  who  value  religion  and  morality  ; 
biit  to  attempt  to  meet  the  evil  by  closing  the  doors  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly  to  one  who  had  been  duly  elected^  would  be  little  wi«cr 
than  for  a  physician  to  endeavour  to  cure  a  dangerous  disease  by  tr<>at- 
ing  only  its  outward  symptoms. 

It  is  notj  however,  with  the  professed  object,  but  with  the  tone 
the  aforesaid  article,  and  the  incidental  assertions  it  contains,  that 
purpose  dealing  J  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  state  of  mind  regarding 
man  which  is  evolved  by  a  loss  of  faith  in  God,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  quote  a  few  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  statements  and  remarks. 
Speaking  of  the  fact  that  there  arc  many  other  Atheists  in  Parliament 
besides  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  he  adds :  "  Some  people  may  be  daring  enough 
to  deuy  it,  but  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  denying  it  with  a  grave 
face,  out  of  the  pulpit,  or  in  any  atmosphere  accessible  to  the  influence 
of  common  sense  ;"t  thus  implying  that  the  occupiers  of  the  pulpit, 
amongst  whom  we  must  enumerate  Chalmers,  Whately,  and  other  men 
at  least  the  intellectual  equals  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  have  dwelt  and 
arc  dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  not  "  accessible  to  the  influence 
of  common  sense." 

Referring  in  another  place  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  says :  "  I 
have  no  fear  of  contradiction  when  I  say  that  the  majority  of  its  Mem- 
bers are  cither  infidel  or  sublimely  tolerant  of  infidelity  ;"J  an  asscvcni- 
tion  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  fearlessness  of  contra- 
diction, will  probably  be  considered  by  those  who  have  any  1  :  *  '  -c 
of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  simply   an   n  A 

and  unjustifiable  libel. 

It   may  be,  indeed,   that   a  certain   coterie,  with  whom  Mr.   Ix* 
Stephen  is  best  acquainted,  do  justify  such  an  imputation,  which 
the  more  likely  since  he  includes  among  his  Parliamentary  Trie 

»  rorlnfffhlly  Jftriew,  Ang.  18fiO.  f  /6id.,  |s  177.  J  'W* 
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least  one  very  peculiar  iudividual^  wLom  be  quotes  as  a  probable  type  of 
many  otberSj  *'  a  most  intelligent  gentleman/'  who,  when  asked  by  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  great  question  of  Theology,  replied  that  '^  he 
bad  never  been  able  to  bring  hia  mind  to  take  the  aligheat  interest  in 
the  subject  /'*  in  other  words,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  question,  whether  he  was  merely  a  superior  animal 
or  a  spiritual  being,  whether  those  whom  he  loved  (if,  indeed,  such  an  **  in- 
telligent" individual  could  be  weak  enough  to  love)  were  destined  at  death 
to  be  lost  for  ever  or  to  be  found  again,  whether  the  frieuds  about  him 
were  simply  the  creatures  of  a  day  or  the  heirs  of  immortality.  Judg- 
ing from  this  example,  we  may  couclude  it  to  be  true  that  amongst 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  Parliamentary  friends^  Atheism,  and  the  hypocrisy 
which  conceals  it,  are  dominant  principles  ;  but  to  assert  that  the  majority 
of  our  representatives  are  Atheists,  and,  still  more,  hypocrites,  since  they 
profess  to  be  Christians,  is  an  insult  to  commoa  sense.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  Atheism  aud  Agnosticism  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  truth  and  honour,  as  well  as  the  faith,  of  the  majority  of 
our  legislators. 

It  is  not  a  little  suggestive  of  the  loss  of  moral  sense  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  Agnosticismj  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
should  be  able  to  affirm  the  existence  of  such  wide-spread  dishonesty 
without  a  single  expression  or  sign  of  indignation  ;  a  dishonesty  which  he 
calmly  assumes  to  be  general,  not  only  among  Members  of  Parliiimcnt, 
but  also  among  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  he  describes  as  las 
"  cultured  countrymen."  "  Such  Members  of  Parliament  as  condescend 
to  deal  in  Theological  questions  have/'  he  says, "  very  much  the  opinions 
of  ordinary  cultivated  Englishmen;  they  arc  much  too  reapectahh  to 
say  anything  shocking  to  their  clergy  or  their  wives,  but  if  tlicy  are  not 
saturated  to  the  core  with  the  opiuious  which  clergymen  deuouuce  as 
Atheism,  my  experience  must  have  been  of  a  most  exceptional  nature." 
It  is  probable  that  those  who  are  uot  Agnostics  will  couclude  that  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  experience  /i£W  been  "  of  a  most  exceptional  nature/' and 
that  while  he  is  judging  from  the  limited  circle  in  which  he  moves, 
the  majority  of  cultured  Englishmen  have  uot  lost  their  faith  either  ia 
God  or  in  truth,  aud  would  scorn  a  hypocritical  profession  even  to  avoid 
"shocking  their  clergy  or  their  wives/'  How  sadly  must  the  word 
"respectable"  itself  have  become  degraded  in  the  mind  of  the  Agnostic 
when  it  is  considered  applicable  to  such  conduct  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
describes ! 

It  is  almost  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  cynical  utterauces  of  Agnosticism 

to  that  aspiration  after  an  ideal  object  of  worship  which  is  evident  in  Mr. 

Avdcric  Harrison's  description  of  Positivism.      In  reading  his  essay  on 

*  New,"t  the  brilliancy  of  the  style  fascinates  us 

leas  which  pervade  it;  yet  the  strongest  eniotiou 

lyhthf  JitvUw,  Anc-  1880.  p.  178. 
tnth  CcntVfy,  OiA.  and  Nov.  1880. 
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it  must  produce  iu  most  minds  will  be  surprise  at  the  utter  iguorauce 
evinced  with  regard  to  the  CLristian  creed  of  Protestants.  The  picture 
of  Christianity  presented  is  simply  a  grotesque  caricature,  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  excellences  claimed  for  Positivism, 
whilst  logically  inconsistent  witli  the  Positivisla*  creed,  are  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  thai  what  Mr.  Ilarrisou 
denounces  is  not  Christianity  at  all,  but  a  selection  of  some  of  the 
parodies  of  the  Christian  faith  which  individuals  and  sects  have  from 
time  to  time  assisted  to  propagate. 

Having  regard  to  the  reputation  and  ability  of  the  writer,  it  is  not  a 
little  astonishing  to  find  ^Ir.  Harrison  speaking  of  Protestantism  a»  a 
"  creed/'  and  thereby  giving  to  the  word  a  meaning  which  is  utterly 
incorrect  and  misleading,  since  it  is  self-evident  that  there  never  has 
been,  nor  could  be,  either  a  Protestant  creed  or  a  Protestant  faith.  It 
is  tnie  that  these  words  arc  often  used  by  popular  speakers,  but  Mr. 
Harrisou  should  know  well  that  \ihat  is  really  meant  is  the  creed  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  transmitted  to  us  thi-ough  the  eighteen  Christian 
centuries,  but  freed  by  the  Protestant  Reformers  from  the  excrescences 
that  became  attached  to  it  when  the  Pagan  world  adopted  Christianity 
under  Constantino,  and  from  later  corruptions  introduced  from  time  to 
time  to  serve  the  exaltation  of  the  priesthood  and  the  worldly  ambition 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

Protestantism  is  undoubtedly  an  existing  reality,  and  Air.  Harrisou 
is  unquestionably  a  Protestant,  however  much  he  may  shrink  from  the 
name,  since  he,  no  less  than  members  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  protests 
against  the  claim  of  Rome  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  assumed  right  of  bishop,  priest,  or  council  to  compel  the 
acceptance  of  those  doctrines  which  reason  rejects.  Further,  had  Mr. 
Harrison  lived  in  those  days  when  the  Romish  Church  held  sway,  and 
possessed  withal  the  courage  to  avow  his  convictions,  he  himself  would 
have  shared  with  the  early  Protestant  martyrs  the  penalty  of  the  prison, 
the  rack,  or  the  stake. 

But  Protestantism  is  no  creed — it  is  simply  the  rejection  of  certain 
false  assumptions;  so  that  while  both  Mr.  Harrison  and  the  writer  are 
essentially  Protestants,  their  creeds  are  far  as  the  poles  asunder.  His 
belief  is  in  an  imaginary  humanity  which  never  existed,  "  a  pure,  noble 
form,  from  which  the  substance  of  his  thoughts  are  derived,  a  humanity 
which  man  can  honour  and  love,  the  author  and  minister  of  all  that  he 
possesses  and  hopes;  a  common  principle  whereby  his  whole  nature  i* 
glorified  in  its  moral,  intellectual,  and  practical  sides  at  once,  by  devo- 
tion to  a  power,  human,  real,  demonstrable,  lovable,  which  appeal*  to 
our  noblest  aOections  and  sympathies,  on  whicli  wc  can  look  with 
veneration,  attachment,  and  gratitude,  so  that  our  dcvotio 
grow  to  be  the  dominant  motive  of  our  lives/' 

A  beautiful  ideal,  truly  ;  but  whence,  wc  ask  •• 
Positivist  evolve  the  humanity  he  professes  to  i 
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seen  on  tbe  earth,  nor  did  man  even  conceive  the  idea,  until  it  waa 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  Divine  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  alone 
may  the  words  be  applied  without  cxaggcratiou.  He  it  is,  in  truth,  who 
becomes  to  those  who  believe  in  Him  "a  power,  human,  real,  lovable," 
which  "  appeals  to  their  highest  affections  and  sympathies,"  and  to 
which  they  "look  with  veneration,  attachment,  and  gratitude,  so  that 
their  devotional  instincts  grow  to  be  the  dominant  motive  of  their  lives." 

The  Positivists'  faith  is  founded  on  a  myth,  the  very  acceptance  of 
which  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  first  principle  of  their  creed, 
which  is  "facts  alone,"  Otherwise  let  them  show  us  the  humanity  of 
which  they  speak.  It  is  not  to  be  descried  in  aught  that  we  see  around 
TMj  or  encounter  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  world.  This  humanity 
is  not  a  "lovable"  thing  which  "appeals  to  our  noblest  affections  aud 
sympathies,  and  on  which  we  can  look  with  veneration  and  attachment ;" 
nor  do  we  find  it  described  in  history.  Whence  then,  we  ask,  dors  the 
Positinst  evolve  his  God  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the  humanity  spoken  of  is  neither  that 
which  we  sec  exhibited  in  the  world  around  us,  nor  that  which  is  por- 
trayed  in  such  dismal  colours  through  the  pages  of  history, — a  humanity 
in  which  vice,  selfishness,  lust,  and  cruelty  have  always  largely  pre- 
dominated ;  but  an  ideal  humanity  in  which  virtues  alone  exist.  But 
this  is  an  imaginatiou,  not  a  reality ;  and  the  Positivist,  whose  boast  is 
that  he  walks  by  sight  and  not  by  faith,  that  he  deals  only  with  facts, 
has  no  right  to  speak  of  such  a  humanity. 

Having  attributed  to  Protestants  holding  the  Catholic  faith  an 
imaginary  Protestant  creed,  Mr.  Harrison  proceeds  to  describe  its  sup- 
posed effects  and  to  pour  out  upon  it  a  torrent  of  invective  which  would 
be  amply  justified  if  such  a  creed  existed.  No  such  creed  is,  however, 
held  by  Christians,  but  the  evils  he  denounces  Mill,  if  candidly  examined, 
be  found  to  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  Protestantism  of  those  who 
hold  Agnostic,  Positivist,  or  Ncologian  views,  and  are  strikingly  dis- 
played in  those  Protestant  countries  which  have  become  for  the  most 
part  sceptical  as  well  as  Protestant. 

Having  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  free  himself  from  the  charge  of 
Protestantism  by  contending  that  Positivists,  while  they  reject  the  dogmas 
of  Romanism,  perpetuate  much  of  its  moral  and  social  spirit,  Mr. 
Harrison  proceeds  to  make  the  following  astounding  assertions  : — 

'*  Protestantism  has  now  nothing  that  OitlioUoUni  (i.e.,  Uoiuuu  Catholicism) has 
not  got  in  far  larger  measure,  and  it  has  deliberately  rejected  very  much  of  viUue 
tluil  Cniholiciiim  hii^" 

*'  It  is  nothing  but  tlio  sorvile  worship  of  a  Book Head  tlte  Book  like 

aay  other  buok,  ami  Piotcstantijin  becomes  nothing  but  a  shapeless  pile  of  com- 
M.*M««k»4'.M  n.T,  f^ie  Hebrew  lit-vutur'* " 

roU  the  t  ...  nor  humanizes  thy  de^^riided," 

i~  g,  anti-BOciui,  dehumanizing  ioBuence," 

-♦"jiuiiy  of  marriage  and  generosity  towards  the 


'cr^onul  luwieaauera,  iudustriul  s^fijhness." 
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"  Tn  the  name  of  God  and  the  blood  of  Christ  it  everywhere  teaches  the 
of  minding  oneself,  saving  one's  own  soul. 

**  It  has  no  answer  to  the  problems  of  our  age,  lo'the  question  of  Uboor,  .... 
of  government,  ....  of  social  duty,  ....  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of 
husband  and  wife,  young  and  old,  employer  and  employed. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  offer  us  but  the  Ut^-Tiiture  of  a  small  and  peculiar  tribe  in 
Aaiu,  artificial  interjiretations  wrung  from  the  words  of  these  misceUaneouB  old 
books,  and  afler  that  an  ecstatic  but  equally  artificial  eagerness  after  what  il 
calls  our  Personal  Salvation.'' 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  know  what  Christianity  is  to  believe 
that  such  statements  could  have  been  put  forth  by  any  one  who  hi 
made  a  candid  examination  of  the  creed  he  was  attacking,  or  who  haJ^ 
studied  without  blinding  prejudice  the  New  Testament,  upon  which 
the  creeds  of  all  Protestant  Christians  are  alike  founded.  If  it  were 
true,  as  Mr.  Harrison  alleges,  that  Protestants  worship  this  Bible,  then 
a  simple  reference  to  its  teachings,  which  are  the  antithesis  of  all  that 
he  says  it  baa  the  tendency  to  produce,  would  suffice  to  confute  his 
accusations. 

To  take  an  example,  let  us  consider  what  must  necessarily  be  the 
effect  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  marriage  upon  thosa^ 
who  acknowledge  its  divine  authority,  or,  as  Mr.  Harrison  says,"  worship' 
it.  "  Its  triumphs,"  he  asserts,  "  are  towards  divorce.'*  How,  we 
exclaim,  can  this  thing  be,  when  we  find  it  declaring  that  marriage  is 
no  mere  civil  contract,  as  Protestant  sceptics  maintain,  but  ordained  of 
God ;  that  those  who  enter  it  are  no  longer  "  twain,  but  one  flesh  /' 
thut  "  what  God  hath  joined  together  man  may  not  put  asunder  :*'  that 
"  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery,  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is 
divorced  coromittcth  adultery ;"  and  finally,  that  no  adulterer  or 
adulterers  "shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?"  Is  it  possible,  in  the 
fece  of  this  teaching,  for  any  reasonable  jwrson  to  maintain  that  "  the 
triumphs"  of  the  faith  which  is  held  by  Christians  who  are  Protestants 
and  take  the  Bible  for  their  guide  are  "  towards  divorce  ?" 

Mr.  Harrison  further  states  that  the  Bible  "  has  nothing  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  liusband  and  wife."  Hoi 
superficial  must  have  been  his  reading  of  the  Book  which  he  thus  descril 
(if,  indeed,  he  ever  read  it),  wlien  the  commands — "Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  all  things ;"  "  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to 
wrath;"  Let  the  husband  "love  his  wife  even  as  himself;"  '*Let  the 
wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband,"  have  evidently  escaped  his 
notice. 

With  regard  to  the  "question  of  employer  and  employed,"  which  Mr, 
Harrison  considers  it  ignores,  we  find  in  it  the  injunctions — "  I^IbaU 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  kno 
also   have  a  blaster  in  heaven  ;"  "  Servants,  obey  in   bJ 
masters  according  tn  the  flesh,  not  with  eyc-servicc  as  m 
in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God." 

Now.  these  commands,   \i    followed,  would  provifl 
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"  iafluence  to  mediate  betweca  classes/'  another  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Harrison  says  the  Book  "  has  nothing  to  offer ;"  not  to  mention  that 
golden  rule,  which^  if  once  obeyed,  would  reconcile  all  conflicting  claims 
— "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets."  The  Divine  Book  does  not, 
indeed,  profess  to  deal  with  individual  cases,  which  would  have  demanded 
endless  volumes,  but  it  does  lay  down  principles  capable  of  being 
applied  to  all  cases,  and  offeriug  help  for  all  difficulties. 

Finding  such  teaching  in  our  sacred  Scriptures,  are  we  not  justified 
in  asking  whether  it  is  wilful  ignorance  or  simple  bigotry  which  leads 
a  man  of  such  ability  as  Mr.  Harrison  to  attribute  to  the  faith  of  the 
Protestant  Christians  of  his  country,  influences  thus  shown  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  those  which  must  need  flow  from  the  Volume  they  accept  as 
a  Dinne  revelation  and  an  authoritative  guide,  and  which  he  himself 
alleges  they  worship? 

The  foolish  sarcasm  so  often  levelled  against  Protestants,  that  they 
worship  a  Book,  is  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  true  that  they  hold  it 
in  the  highest  honour  and  regard  it  with  deepest  reverence,  as  contain- 
ing that  revelation  on  which  their  faith  is  founded,  the  history  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Him  who  was  emphatically  the  Truth.  But  the  fact 
that  this  history  has  been  transmitted  in  a  Book  is,  so  to  speak,  simply 
an  accident.  The  revelation  of  Christ  would  have  been  equally  accept- 
able had  it  been  received  through  authenticated  tradition  or  in  any  other 
way,  for  it  is  not  the  Book  which  compels  our  belief,  any  more  than  the 
miracles  which  it  states  accompanied  Christ's  advent.  It  is  because  He 
is  in  Himself  the  most  stupendous  miracle  of  the  ages,  because  His  life 
and  character  were  such  as  no  mere  man  could  have  invented  or 
described;  and,  indeed,  the  miracles  themselves  become  credible  from 
the  greater  miracle  of  His  life,  for  it  would  have  appeared  strange  if, 
when  Incarnate  Divinity  was  manifested  in  the  world,  no  unusual  display 
of  Divine  power  had  occurred. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  Catholic  faith  is  claimed  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  Protestants.  Deep  down  beneath  the  rubbish  with 
which  it  has  beeu  overlaid,  the  Romanist  accepts  the  same  faith.  It  is 
the  creed  of  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  various  Protestaut  Churches,  and 
however  much  they  may  diflcr  upon  questions  of  inferential  Theology  or 
Church  government,  just  so  far  as  the  influence  of  this  true  faith,  which 
has  its  centre  in  tlie  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  prevails,  it  produces 
those  exhibitions  of  virtue  and  beauty  which  happily  are  the  glory  of 
all  Churches. 

Protestant  Christians  have  rejected  no  particle  of  this  faith ;  they 

have  but  striven  to  free  it  from  the   parasites  with  which,  in  the  dark 

id  infested  it ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 

rifs    are    which    Mr    Hurrisou    says   Roman 

QCasure"  than  Protestants.     Are  they 

!  Po]je,  the  power  of  the  priesthood, 

he   magic  of  transubstantiation,  the. 
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celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  intrusiou  of  Uic  confessional  into  family  life? 
These  arc  the  principal  errors  against  which  Protestants  protest  and 
which  Protestantism  has  rejected.  Which  of  them  is  of  so  much  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  practical  Positivist  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  justifiublc,  in  answer  to  the  grievous  misreprescn* 
tations  of  our  faith  wliich  are  coutaiued  in  "  The  Creeds — Old  and  Neir" 
(and  which  evidently  obtain  some  credence,  s>iucc  the  lecture  was  thought 
worthy  of  admission  into  a  Review  which  would  not  permit  the  utter- 
ance of  ignorance,  at  least  on  any  other  subject  than  religion),  to 
state  what  tlie  Catholic  faith  is,  wliich,  notwitiistanding  our  Protest- 
ings  against  llomau  error,  we  hold,  as  we  believe,  in  the  purity  with 
which  it  was  first  delivered  by  the  A^ioslles  to  the  Christian  Church. 

It  is  faith  in  a  God,  whose  moral  essence  is  perfect  purity,  justice,, 
benevolence,  and  goodness  :  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  which  came 
from  His  hands,  an*aycd  in  the  perfection  of  order  and  beauty,  but  fell 
with  the  full  of  man,  who,  from  some  cause  only  dimly  hinted  at,  hiul 
become  separated  and  alienated  from  his  Maker,  and  so  degradctl  ; 
which  fall  of  man  is  indeed  a  scientific,  no  less  than  a  theological  fact. 
Wc  believe  that  the  Creator,  in  His  infinite  love,  after  liaving  pre* 
pared  the  world  hy  curlier  dispensations  and  a  gradual  unfolding  of 
His  will,  at  length  manifested  Himself  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  who, 
taking  a  human  form,  revealed  to  man,  so  fur  as  man  might  comprehend 
it,  the  moral  character  of  God,  and  by  His  own  perfect  human  life, 
exemplified  at  the  same  time  that  ideal  of  humanity  to  which  it  iB 
God's  desire  that  each  man  should  attain. 

We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  displu^'cd  in  His  life  and  teaching  that 
perfect  law  of  love  which  is  God's  being — a  perfect  love  of  complacency 
towards  all  that  is  good  in  man,  even  in  the  most  faulty  ;  a  perfect  love 
of  sympathy  with  all  that  is  truly,  purely  human ;  n  perfect  love  of 
benevolence  to  everything  that  is  sufifuriug  and  sad — and  that,  having 
lived  a  life  of  spotless  purity,  absolute  unselfishness,  and  voluntary  self- 
denialj  to  be  measured  only  by  the  descent  from  the  celestial  glory  of 
heaven  to  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  from  the  adoration  of  ungeUt*' 
rejection  by  the  world,  from  the  fellowship  of  perfect  purity  to  companion-' 
ship  with  publicans  and  sinners,  from  the  bliss  of  heavenly  peace  to  tlui 
cross  of  shame  and  agony,  He  gave  up  His  life  in  sacrifice  for  mait. 

We  recognize  His  life  as  not  less  majestic   in  its    |)crfeet   sif 
and  perfect  gentleness  than  in  its  uncompromiMiug   severity  agjn 
that  was  inXic.  and  evilj  a  life  in  which  His  enemies  have  uercr  jetj 
except  by  first  misrepresenting  it,  been  able  to  detect  a    "  '^idi 

combined  a  never-swerving  force  of  character  with  con»i^t■  _  ilin* 
ncss,  and  tenderness — in  a  word,  a  character  in  which  w  displavod 
every  element  of  the  sublime,  nu  ideal  perfcotion  v' '  ' 
would  never  have  conceived,  wltich  is  iu  itself  the  ^ 
the  universe,  which  appeals  to  everything  (hut  is  noble  in  man, 
a  sufiicif^Dt  proof  that  lie.  who  expressed  it  was  that  which  He 
to  be — the  very  Son  of  God, 
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Such  is  the  miracle  which  persuades  us  of  the  truth  of  the  Christiaa 
faith;  and  if  any  other  were  necessary,  wc  find  it  in  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  whichj  first  preached  by  a  fcTr  poor  peasants  in  a  despised 
province  of  the  despised  country  of  the  Jews,  gradually  and  resistlessly 
wou  its  way^  in  spite  of  the  hatred  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  persecu- 
tion of  prince  and  priest,  the  enraged  hostility  of  the  populace,  the 
cold  determined  cruelty  of  politicians,  philosophers,  and  rulers,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  "  carnal  weapons ;"  triumphing  by  ita 
inherent  truth  and  beauty,  which  evoked  a  response  from  whatever  of  the 
Divine  remained  in  humanity,  till  at  length  the  world  laid  down  its 
arms,  and,  casting  aside  its  cherished  idolatries,  was  content  to  call 
itself  by  the  name  of  the  obscure  Nazarene. 

To  the  objection,  that,  after  all,  the  Christian  religion  is  only  one 
among  many,  and  littlCf  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  Mahometan,  the 
Confucian,  or  the  fiuddhist,  we  reply,  that  to  compare  them  is  to  refute 
the  suggestion.  Place  beside  the  life  of  the  blood-stained  conqueror, 
Mahomet,  the  life  of  the  meek  and  gentle  Christ,  Contrast  the  moral 
teaching  of  Confucius,  grand  xhough  it  be,  with  the  life-teaching  of 
the  Sanour.  Even  the  self-denial  and  philanthropy  of  Buddha,  in 
approaching  most  nearly  to  Christ,  do  but  display  the  vast  gulf  which 
exists  between  them. 

It  has,  indeed,  bccu  suggested  that  the  doctrine  Buddha  preached 
was  the  more  unselfish,  inasmuch  as  no  future  reward,  but  only  cessation 
of  existence^  waa  the  goal  he  set  before  his  followers.  But  this  in  itself 
was  a  heaven  to  those  who  considered  existence  as  entirely  evil.  The 
motive  to  moral  obedience  set  forth  by  the  religion  of  Christ  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  perfectly  unselfish.  Christ  does  not  say,  live  morally 
that  you  may  obtaiu  freedom  from  existence  or  the  happiness  of 
heaven,  but,  because  I  have  loved  you.  For  this  cause,  not  because  of 
self-interest,  holiness  is  enjoined.  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  says  Christ ; 
strive  after  an  ideal  perfection  of  justice,  honesty,  unselfishness^  purity  j 
"  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  because  thus  you  will  best  return  My  love  by 
becoming  like  My  Father  and  yours. 

Such  is  Christianity,  which  Mr.  Harrison,  quoting,  apparently  with 
approval,  the  words  of  a  brilliant  man  of  science,  tells  us  is  ''a  physical 
disease  which  has  afflicted  mankind  for  many  centuries,"  Let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  how  entirely  this  "disease"  would  transform  the 
world  were  it  to  become  in  reality  the  motive  power  of  humanity.  First, 
how  it  would  elevate  the  individual  character  of  men  and  women,  pro- 
ducing perfect  truth,  perfect  justice,  perfect  purity  of  thought  and 
deed,  an  e^iual  regard  for  others'  interest  and  others'  feelings  as  for  their 
own,  in  place  of  the  falsehood.  "ice,  and  selfishness   which 

are  found  prevailing  !      Next,  v  it  would  work  iu  family 

life,    when    "  home"    would    Imscowc    the    synonym    for    iwace,    love, 

kindness,  brotli-   '       "'     "    i!  hftt  '     ' i*  •^'■^^■M  produce 

in  the  world  at  vU  ktiowu, — 
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woald  be  fulfilled  of  perieet 
betfaecActoTtbe  fsospkn 
bvOfiaiU  mam  of 


poceoocartkf     So^  «««U 
of  CktHk's 


Bvt  our  oppoaenta  mxj  repij  tint  Aeae  renlts  Ime  aatf 
•ttitfiiH  by  C^fistiaLiuty ;  ^iih  k  tne  fopgfc,  yet  oaly 
Cbmtkaitf  hn  kitl«to  fast  ifig^  puiateJ  knauitT,  and  tWn^ 
fin  tet  sligbtljr  taflooMed  koMa  Moetj.  Etcb  tkoi  fiv, 
ito  MhiiMHWiiti  hvfe  not  beea  laudL  Lei  anj  sBbiaMed  mn 
the  CDttditioQ  of  societT  in  pre-Ckmtiaik  «gei  viib  i&u  vUck 
Co-dij;  let  Urn  flaoBnier  tW  aboiinaB  U  ■iaray,  aa  JMlittai  tka 
ftefaksBce  aad  cnchj  ol  vbkfa  ia  aadeiit  tiari 
compare  tbe  poattiona  occupied  hj  voowa;  lei  Him  visit  tke 
the  nfaantDnea,  iIk  Rfagca,  vbkk  Ckntiaa  feetiac  baa 
aad  Oradaa  adf-dcaial  ertahtJAtd;  or  Mte  tbe  aaw.liuialioii  ia  tl» 
of  vmr ;  the  pomj  of  faaiilj  Mc  vbcre  Cbrtsdaaitj  ia  an'rt^fii  ; 
fiaaflf,  tiw  Ctniataui  liTca,  exhibited,  alas!  too  tan^,  j«t  nfi* 
tea  to  testify  to  tbe  paver  of  the  lore  of  Chnait. 

It  mxf  |ieihapa  be  said  that  to  attempt  to  reply  to  attada  apon  the 
Cfamtiaa  ha^  vhieh  are  eridcntlj  lor  the  amat  paK  mere  decbBatao■^ 
aad  v3  certaialj  fril  to  inflaence  anj  caadid  stadeat,  is  vsekaiL  Ua- 
\mffStf,  however,  such  attacks  kare  their  injnrioos  e&ctSy  aot,  ladeod, 
apOD  the  mtads  of  siaoere  acdien  after  truth,  still  1cm  190a  ^e 
of  Aoae  vho  have  embraced  the  Christian  Csith  after  carelBl  stad|f  of  ibr] 
claims.  To  such  persons  tbe  sarcasms  of  tbe  Agnostic  and  the 
aica  of  the  Positivist  appear  what  ia  tmth  they  arc^ 
hclpkai  ^orance ;  as  if  a  bliad  asaa  were  beard  declaiming 
ligbt  because  tbe  onJy  effect  be  had  perceired  vaa  the  noise  x 
which  at  ranrtse  hroke  tbe  qniet  sliUnfas  of  the  aight ;  or  aa  if  a  1 
irere  heard  declaiming  agaiast  mimic  Crmd  obaerviag  what  would  of  aoeca- 
sity  appear  to  bim  the  meaningless  and  groteaqne  mofeawnla  of  tbe 
mnaictans.  Juit  as  these  lack  tbe  corrcApoDding  aenaes  which  would 
them  to  appreciate  the  beanty  of  light  or  (if  mnsie,  so  oar  soeptieal 
seem  to  hare  no  cone^KXidiag  seaae  whereby  to  appreciate  aajthias^ 
which  u  not  profmble  by  sigbt  or  toach.  On  their  principles  they  voald] 
be  justified  m  denying  the  spiritual  power  which  breathes  in 
book,  because  tbe  soul  which  penradea  it  cannot  be  perceived  by 
microscope ;  and  becaose  aU  their  chemical  tests  and  sdeatifie 
would  only  precipitate  the  constituents  of  paper  and  iuk. 

It  is  in  soch  a  spirit  tlicy  examine  the  great  book  of  • 
to  recognise  ^  Mighty  Spirit  which  speaks  through  Nuiutc 
is  not  provable  by  their  scicntilic  methods. 

But  tliougfi  thc;ir   attacks  on  the  Christian  fiiitb   &re  bar 
candid  and  siu<:crc  stmlcnt,  thcr  arc  too  often  hurtful  and 
othcrSi  who  arc  only  too  anxious  to  fiud  some  support  in  rd 
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to  that  which  condemns  their  Ufe^  and  to  many  an  ambitious  youth  eager 
to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  iu  the  ranks  of  culture  and  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  illuminati. 

If  a  further  objection  be  raised  to  a  man  of  business  presuming 
to  enter  the  lists  with  the  learned  scientists  and  the  erudite  advocates 
of  unbelief,  it  may  be  replied  that  such  a  training  as  commerce  affords 
is  not  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  those  qualities  which  fit  tlic  mind 
for  the  examination  of  the  arguments  upon  which  theories  arc  founded. 
Moreover^  if  the  dogmas  of  these  sceptical  philosophers  were  gene- 
rally accepted,  no  clo^ss  would  suffer  more  severely  than  those  engaged 
in  commerce.  It  uccds  some  stronger  motive  than  tlic  shadowy  idea  of 
"a  human  syuthcsis — the  ideal  of  a  transfigured  humanity  in  which 
the  past  and  the  future  arc  bound  up/'*  to  keep  commerce  pure  amidst 
the  intense  competition  and  the  endless  hollow  casuistry  of  the  day, 
when  falsehood  too  often  passes  free  under  the  name  of  finesse^  fraud 
as  diplomacy,  adulteration  as  only  one  amongst  the  legitimate  weapons 
of  competition. 

So  long;  however,  as  men  of  business  are  possessed,  however  imper- 
fectly, with  the  Christian  faith,  and  as  Protestants  accept  as  binding  the 
teaching  of  that  Book  which  condemns  all  falsehood,  fraud,  and  injustice, 
a  barrier  is  raised  against  the  spread  of  corruption  ;  but  should  the  idea 
come  to  be  generally  entertained  that  Christ  is  a  myth  and  His  teaching 
unworthy  of  rcganl,  then  uoramcrcc  would  inevitably  become  more  and 
more  a  mere  contest  between  unscrupulous  knaves,  amongst  whom 
honour  would  be  a  synonym  for  selfish  expe<liency,  truth  for  a  clever  con- 
cealment of  deception,  honesty  for  the  avoidance  of  discovery  in  fraud. 

But  sceptics  are  not  enemies  to  men  of  business  only.  It  is  the 
influence  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  alone  preserves  all  society  from 
corruption,  and  is  not  less  needed  by  the  statesman  amidst  tlie  slippery 
paths  of  politics,  the  professional  man  amidst  the  conventionalities  of 
his  profession,  the  merchant  amidst  the  manifold  teraptatiocs  to  injustice, 
than  by  the  labourer  or  peasant  to  whom  it  is  the  only  influence  capable 
of  rendering  his  eoudition  tolerable,  as  it  points  him  to  the  noble,  unselfish 
life  of  One  who  was  content  to  take  upon  Him  the  lowly  form  of  a  car- 
penter's sou,  in  order  to  exalt  earth's  toilers  and  earth's  sufferers,  and 
holds  out  to  him  the  hope  of  eternal  peace  when  the  painful  conflict 
and  discipline  of  life  is  past. 

The  life  of  Jesus  is  in  very  truth  that  mighty  "power  which  appeals  to 
our  noblest  affections  end  sympathies,  on  which  wc  can  look  with  vene- 
ration, attachment,  and  gratitude,  so  that  our  devotional  instincts 
grow  to  be  the  domijiaut  motive  of  our  lives."  It  is  the  sole  illumi- 
nation of  the  dark  mystery  of  existence,  without  which  human  life  is  an 
unmeaning  corned*  i       rious  tragedy,  death  a  horrible  catastrophe^ 

eternity  a  hit 

Francis  Peek. 
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A   STUDY   OF   CARLYLE. 


THE  winter  of  1880-81  will  leave  a  long  trace  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  our  contemporaries.  The  inclement  season  has  ended 
two  lives — one  above,  one  below  the  average  duration  of  man^s  sojourn 
in  this  world — which  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  mental  history  of 
their  time.  Tlie  common  season  of  their  departure  records  a  revo- 
lution of  thought.  Thomas  Carlyle  and  George  Kliot,  though  separated 
by  the  interval  of  a  bare  generation,  represented  two  intellectual  eraa  : 
— the  great  Englishwoman  who  has  made  fiction  the  vehicle  of  an  im- 
pressive moral  doctrine  belongs  wholly  to  the  present ;  the  great  Scotch- 
man who  has  done  the  like  by  history  belongs  to  a  phase  of  development 
that  we  have  already  left  far  behind  us.  With  all  the  characteristic 
tendencies  of  the  day  he  was  out  of  sympathy,  with  most  of  them  wc 
might  say  he  was  out  of  relation.  His  figure  stands  out  clearly  only  in 
the  light  of  the  past.  To  our  own  mind  we  eoufoss  there  is  something 
yery  refreshing  in  the  sense  that  everything  given  forth  in  the  latest 
dialect,  and  bearing  the  brand-new  stamp  from  the  mint  of  to-day*s 
speculation,  may  be  laid  aside  in  the  attempt  to  estimate  a  contem- 
porary. There  is  a  repose  in  this  return  to  the  past  that  uuites  in  a 
wonderful  manner  the  charm  of  things  new  and  old.  For  from  tlits 
point  of  view  we  may  say  that  the  old  is  new,  absolute  novelty  parses 
unrecognized  from  the  mind,  we  must  remember  before  we  truly  rccog- 
nize.  TTie  world  that  lies  within  the  scope  of  recollection  is  the  only 
world  which  wc  can  tnily  know,  nnd  it  is  to  a  part  of  this  Past,  moH 
accessible  to  memory,  yet  divided  by  an  impassable  chasm  from  ihn 
experience  of  the  present  hour,  that  we  would  invite  the  reader's 
tion.  We  would  lead  lam  away  from  the  din  aiul  the  stir  of  to 
contemplate,  not  only  a  finished  life,  but  a  vanished  world. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  write  thus  of  one  from  whose  pe 
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production  is  put  into  our  hands  as  we  write.*  A  new  book  from  Thomas 
Carlylc  !  What  memories  revive  at  the  words  !  We  breathe  again  an 
atmosphere  of  vague,  vast  possibility,  we  live  once  more  in  the  sudden 
sense  of  wealth  with  which  every  one  first  yields  himself  up  to  the 
influence  of  a  great  genius.  Aud  how  many  a  grave  gives  up  its  dead  I 
How  as  at  a  magician's  wand  do  the  tones  revive — the  very  accent  and 
cadences,  though  the  words  escape  our  longing  car — of  voices  unheard 
through  long  years,  and  never  on  this  earth  to  be  heard  again.  Is  it 
always  so  as  we  recall  a  great  man  ?  do  the  memories  of  those  who 
loved  and  admired  him  always  revive  with  such  vividness  ?  or  was  there 
in  this  man  some  special  virtue,  which  drew  from  others  a  character- 
istic appreciation,  and  made  the  thought  of  him  a  harmony  rather 
than  a  keynote  ?  Perhaps  both  arc  true.  Carlyle  was  a  man  greatly 
beloved;  he  inspired  an  affection  that  in  those  who  knew  him  best 
was  blended  at  once  with  pity  and  with  reverence,  and  we  coiild  fancy 
that  even  his  faults  decpcued  the  peculiar  kind  of  interest  which 
was  thus  roused  in  a  small  circle,  and  to  some  extent  passed  on  to  a 
much  larger  one  at  second-hatid.  His  conversation  has  been  called 
more  striking  than  his  writing.f  Wc  suspect  that  view  is  due  to  some 
confusion  between  the  added  iniprcssiveness  which  any  words  of  a  great 
writer  gain  when  they  come  to  our  ear  associated  with  the  living  presence, 
and  added  imprcssivencss  in  the  words  themselves.  He  was  not  a 
•uJficicntly  good  listener  to  be  a  brilliant  converser;  his  writings  are  full 
of  wit  J  but  vivd  voce  wit  implies  an  attention  to  what  other  people  nay, 
of  which  he  was  incapable ;  and  the  most  assiduous  Boswell  would  have 
compiled  from  listening  to  him,  we  suspect,  little  but  a  repetition 
of  »onic  parts  of  his  writings,  and  a  collection  of  jokes  which, 
apart  from  the  laughter  that  is  so  much  more  distinct  on  the  ear  of 
memory  than  its  cause,  wouhi  seem  hardly  worth  chronicling.  But 
though  we  think  the  expresr*ion  to  which  we  reft-r  is  exaggerated,  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  imprc^siveness  of  the  mere  aspect  and 
manner  of  the  man.  No  one  would  have  passed,  him  over  in  a  crowd ; 
if  oue  had  been  told  that  he  was  in  n  room  with  fifty  other  men  there 
would  seldom  have  been  any  danger  of  mistake  in  guessing  which  was  the 
man  of  genius.  Thus  a  transient  glimpse  was  enough  to  fix  all  second- 
hand record,  and  to  have  seen  him  once  was  to  keep  a  sensitive  plate 
ready  for  all  the  photograpliy  of  subsequent  impression,  through  whom- 
soever transmitted.  He  was,  as  his  friend  Thomas  Erskino  used  to  say 
of  him^  "  a  vernacular  mati'' — the  most  vernacular  of  men,  and  the 
impression  left  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  is  the  most  unique, 
probably,  they  have  ever  known.  The  "  Reminiscences"  in  our  hands 
teem  thus  lost  in  those  whi(*h  they  awaken.  The  thought  of  what  he  was 
'  n  any  eontributiou  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  even 
4  ive  turn  the  page,  many  a  name  and  many  % 

'Y  3.  A,  FrouJe,    3  volf.   Longmaiii. 
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sacred:  wc  can  imagine  those  who  had  a  right  to  gaze  on  it  drawing  it 
forth  reverently,  and  feeling  their  own  eyes  moisten  at  the  sight.  But 
bung  on  the  Academy  walls,  the  effect  is  far  otherwise.  We,  who  find 
it  there,  can  only  pass  it  in  mournful  silence. 

For  our  own  part,  however,  the  exposure  of  the  feebleness  of  sorrow  is 
not  what  we  most  regret  in  these  volumes.  This  at  least  is  a  tribute  to  a 
deep  love,  though  not  the  kind  of  tribute  we  would  have  given  to  the  world, 
and  we  can  understand  the  temptation  to  give  the  world  all  that  speaks 
of  a  deep  love.  But  the  temptation  to  publish  some  of  these  specimens 
of  Carlyle's  scorn  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  us.  His  criticisms  of 
Lamb  and  Wordsworth  seem  to  us  to  teach  us  nothing  whatever  about 
them,  and  nothing  about  him  but  that  he  could  sometimes  express  judg- 
ments that  were  valueless.  And  even  these  are  not  what  we  most 
regret.  To  our  own  mind,  the  most  painful  parts  of  the  present  memoirs 
arc  the  allusions  to  various  unpretending  people,  now  probably  all  dead, 
but  any  of  whom  may  have  left  children  to  watch  eagerly  for  any 
mention  of  their  names,  and  who  will  find  them  here  evoked  from 
oblivion  for  a  few  words  of  scorn  merely  !  Is  anything  gained  by  such 
references  ?  Wc  will  undertake  to  say  there  is  not  one  that  could 
not  have  been  wiped  away  M'ith  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen  as  a  speck  of 
dust  from  a  picture,  leaving  Carlyle^s  work  no  more  injured  than  the 
painter's.  It  is  a  strange  mistake,  but  from  a  perusal  of  a  good  many 
biographies  it  seems  to  us  a  not  uncommon  one,  to  suppose  that  a  dis- 
paragiug  mention  is  uuimportant  if  it  is  also  slight.  The  exact  contrary 
is  true.  If  you  have  to  say  much  about  any  one,  many  things  may  be  said, 
each  of  which  standing  alone  would  be  very  depreciatory,  and  yet  leave 
the  whole  effect  not  ungracious.  But  if  all  you  have  to  say  is  that  he  or 
she  was  in  some  way  contemptible,  you  need  surely  a  very  imperative 
reason  for  mentioning  him  or  her  at  all.  A  study  of  any  human 
character  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  light  and  shade  must  be  taken 
together,  but  a  mere  allusion  should  be  either  kindly,  or  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. As  we  think  of  the  numerous  references  in  this  volume 
which  are  neither,  we  arc  tempted  to  rejoice,  instead  of  lamenting,  that 
such  a  judgment  as  that  on  Lamb  was  permitted  to  see  the  light.  If 
any  one  lays  down  the  book  wounded  at  some  mention  that  revives  the 
tender  recollections  of  childhood  to  blot  them  with  the  ugliness  of  con- 
tempt, turning  to  this  part  of  the  volume  he  may  dismiss  the  image 
with  a  smile  rather  than  a  sigh.  If  it  is  no  more  of  a  likeness  than 
this  of  Lamb,  he  need  not  feci  hurt  by  it.  This  is  how  the  master-hand 
works,  when  the  artist  tries  to  paint  without  light.  This  is  what  we 
sh'ii'  1--  in  danger  of — though  happily  not  with  the  same  power  of 
" — if  we  try  to  judge  our  brother  without  love. 

""orlyle's  moral  influence  need  not  linger  over  the  mis- 

omous  editor.     Perhaps   they  may  not   do  unmLxed 

without  hopes  that  one  compensation  for  the  pain 
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have  some  relation  to  it.  and  the  way  has  often  been  prepared  for 
great  ideas  by  those  who  did  not  consciously  apprehend  ihcm.  In 
reviewing  his  work,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  feel  that  it  afforded  no 
point  of  junction  whatever  with  that  which  is  the  dominant  spirit  in 
this  year  of  grace  1881 — he  was  no  precursor  of  it,  or  of  that  which 
opposes  it  J  it  seems  impossible  to  atSliate  it  with  anything  that  strongly 
interested  him  in  any  way.  And  though  this  is  much  less  true  of  the 
great  political  than  of  the  great  philosophical  movement  of  our  day,  for 
he  certainly  was  the  opponent  of  democracy,  yet,  if  we  come  to  examine 
all  that  was  most  characteristic  in  his  sympathy  and  most  permanent 
in  his  work,  we  shall  be  led  to  feel  that  it  is  altogether  misleading  to 
inquire  whether  the  Radical  or  the  Conservative  of  our  day  had  most  of 
bis  sympathies,  or  even  (for  that  is  the  more  natural  way  of  putting  it) 
most  of  his  antagonism.  We  should  probably  always  end  by  deciding 
that  of  these  two  parties  the  one  he  had  spoken  of  last  was  that  to 
whose  principles  he  felt  the  deepest  aversion.  And  till  we  take  up  a 
historical  point  of  view,  till  we  accept  the  past  as  a  living  reality, 
and  return  to  that  belief  which  had  so  strong  a  hold  on  liim,  and 
which  he  so  often  symljolized  in  the  myth  of  the  tree  Ygdrasil, — the 
legendary  symbol  of  the  growth  of  Time,  which  he  loved  to 
oppose  to  all  mechanical  explanations  of  the  universe, — the  belief  that 
the  past  lives  in  the  present,  we  shall  fail  to  apprehend  any  part  of  his 
message. 

We  shall  understand  it  best,  we  believe,  if  we  connect  it  with  that 
recoil  from  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  marked  the  dawn 
of  its  successor.      His  characteristic    expression   for   that  virtue  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  seed  of  all  excellence  is  Veracity.      It  is  with  a 
true  discernment  of  the  importance  of  association  that  he  substituted 
the  Latinized  veraion  of  "  truthfulness"  for  the  homelier  word.  Veracity, 
in  his  sense,  is  not  truthfulness,  does  not  even  necessarily  include  it;  at 
least,  the  thing  he  meant  was  compatible  with  many  a  deHberatc  false- 
hood.    He  meant  the  power  and  the  will — it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
the   two    things — to   look    behind    the    veils    and   curtains    that    drape 
realities,  and  to  grasp  the  facts  of  life.    Now,  it  was  exactly  this  which  the 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century  abhorred.      TI»cy  regarded  every  attempt 
to   penetrate   behind   formulas    to   principles    with  the  dread — a   dread 
AUpriaingly  long-lived   if  we    look   at   it  with   our  associations  of  rapid 
change — of  some  return  to  "  the  fanaticism  of  the  last  age."  The  influence 
of  the   Puritan   rebellion,  throughout    a   large    part   of  the  eighteenth 
ocntury,  resembled   the  influence  of  the  French  revolution  throughout 
the  early  part  of  this.     The  men  of  that  time   were  like  certain  Irish 
'***"''***"  — ^•'im  Carlyle  somewhere  describes  as  moving  warily  across  a 
the    timbers  of  which    were  already   giving  way,    and 
Dg  to  the  side  of  the  walla,  where  they  felt  themselves 
Or    perhaps    wc   may  better  describe  them  as  the 
Q«2 
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dwellers  in    some  carelessly  built  bouse,  who   still   trembled  with  \\t 
recollection  of  a  recent  fall,  and  in  every  movement  had  an  eye  to  ill 
possible  repetition.     They  trod   daintily,  they  shrank   from   admitting 
anything  weighty,  they  insisted  that  all  movements  should  be  slow,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death  all  vehement  action  should  be  avoidei 
The  Puritans  had   a  firm  standing-ground  :   they  believed    that  God 
was    the  ruler    of  this    earth,  and    called  upon  meu  to  hear  and  do 
His  wil!  now  as  He  had  done  to  the  Jews  of  old.     The   Jacobites  hid 
a  firm  standing-ground  :  they  believed  (such  of  them  as  were  absolutdj 
sincere)  that  God  had  appointed  the  rulers  of  this  earth,  and  that  He 
called  upon  men  to  submit  to  His  delegates.     But  the  true  children  of 
the  eighteenth  century  did  not  thoroughly  believe  either  of  these  thinp; 
they  did  not  even  believe  that  both  contained  a  truth   so  much  as  ikt 
both  contained  a  falsehood ;  and  they  felt/  accordingly,   that  whatever 
theory  was  taken  up  as  a  working  hypothesis  of  life  must  be   sto 
just  short  of  cither  of  these  views.      Thus  they  insisted  that  all  thorocgk, 
logical  acceptauce  of  ideas  in  their  extreme  consequences, — all  cousistcnt 
pursuit  of  a  true  hypothesis  of  life  throughout  all  practical  issuesj— ] 
short,  all   thorough-going  surrender  to   any  belief  whatever,  should  lie 
set  aside  as  enthusiasm.      For  their  views,  political  and  religious  alike, 
were    such    as    would    not    bear    carrying    out   far   in    any  directim 
whatever    without  landing  them    in   a  contradiction.     We    must  not 
believe    that    God  was  ruling    the    world  just    as    George   I.   wm 
ruling    England — that    waa    a    belief    that    led    to    enthusiasm  and 
profanity ;    nobody    could    say    what   we    should    have    to  do  if  tc 
believed  that.     But   neither    could  we  say  that    God    had  appointed 
George  T.  to  reigu  over  us;  for   there  had  been    all    kinds  of  trouble 
about  the  Protestant  succession^  and  we  had,  in  fact,  appointed  tbat  for 
ourselves.     The  true  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  to  deny 
that  God  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with   the  government  of  tKe 
world,  but  if  words  had  to  be   taken    literally,  that   was  just    what  the 
Bible  seemed   to   assert.      Hence  there   arose   everywhere  a  drend  °^ 
everything  ultimate,  a  sense  that  every  line  of  thought  would  land  tb« 
traveller  on  a  contradiction  if  carried  too  far,  a  belief  that  wisdom  con- 
sisted in  the  art  of  scttiug  up  impassable  barriers  and  walling  in  ^"^ 
course  of   speculation    within   manageable    limits.     The   revolutiot* 
1C88  waa  a  virtual  claim  for  a  remodelling  of  our  theory  of  Govemm^^^ 
but    the    old    phrases   were   to  liohl   good,  only  they  were   not  to 
examinedj  not  discussed — in  shorty  not  thoroughly  believed.     The  wf^ 
course  of  speculation  was  adverse  to  the  received  theories  of  religion,  ^ 
the  average  mind  rejected  neither   theories  nor  the    new    views    wb  ^ 
were  to  be   fatal  to  them,    but  aimed    at   a  certain    illogical    mo^ 
Vivendi   between   the   two.      To  the    mind  of    that   day  there   was 
diflSculty  in  believing  the  premisses  and  disbelieving  the  conclusion.    ^ 
it   would  be   truer  to  say  that  neither  premisses  nor  conclusion  wc-^ 
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entirely  believed  or  disbelieved,  but  it  was  agreed  that  one  could  not  be 
denied  aud  the  other  need  not  be  asserted. 

If  the  spirit  which  wc  have  here  endeavoured  to  describe  were  con- 
fined to  the  eightt'enth  century,  it  would  not  be  to  the  point  to  discuss 
it  in  referring  to  a  person  who  was  five  years  old  when  that  century 
expired.  But  it  is  one  to  which  Englishmen  are  strongly  inclined  at 
all  timcsj  and  it  does  not  seem  extinct  at  the  present  day.  How  little 
we  mean  to  speak  scornfully  of  it  will  appear  when  we  say  that  in  some 
ways  (not  in  all)  we  should  be  inclined  to  find  its  typical  exhibition  in, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  Briton  of  the  eighteenth  century — Edmund  Burke.* 
But  wliether  we  think  it  a  good  thing  or  whether  we  think  it  a  bad 
thing,  we  must  all  agree  that  this  is  the  spirit  which  Carlyle  most  hated. 
As  we  study  it,  wc  feel  that  this  is  the  mould  in  which  the  molten  lava 
took  its  shape.  What  is  concave  here  is  convex  there  j  in  following  the 
lines  of  one  surface,  we  have  the  reversed  impression  of  the  other. 
Much  of  what  seems  extravagance  in  Carlyle  is  explained  when  wc  look 
at  it  in  this  light.  His  obscurity  disappears,  Iiis  exaggerations  arc 
softened,  and  his  originality  emerges  with  new  lustre,  when  we  see  him 
as  a  rebel  against  a  dominant  spirit  of  compromise.  How  exaggerated, 
for  instance,  seem  his  diatribes  against  Cant !  In  truth,  the  danger 
of  our  time  lies  in  the  very  opposite  direction  from  any  insincere  echo  of 
other  people's  opinlonsj  rather  in  a  hasty  and  exaggerated  expression  of 
our  own  beliefs.  But  that  is  the  feeling  of  a  time  completely  revolu- 
tionized, a  time  when  the  reaction  against  the  Revolution  has  died  away, 
when  its  discoveries  have  become  commonplaces,  and  all  its  theories  are 
well  worked  into  practical  life,  and  taken  for  granted.  Against  this 
background,  wc  shall  never  understand  Thomas  Carlyle.  His  antagonism 
to  the  age  of  compromise  is  commemorated,  not  only  in  his  chief  historic 
work,  but  in  the  whole  bent  of  bin  moral  sympathies  aud  his  intellectual 
taste.  If  we  forget  this,  Carlyle  will  often  appear  to  us  like  a  student 
who  trims  his  lamp  when  he  might  draw  his  curtain.  His  words  were 
most  eagerly  read  when  a  large  part  of  their  lessou  was  identified  with 
the  impulse  of  the  hour,  and  we  remember  with  dilfiGulty  that  the  two 
were  once  deadly  foes. 

His  true  afliuities,  therefore^  seem  to  us  with  the  men  who  were 
impelled  by  a  common  recoil  fi'om  the  spirit  we  have  aimed  at 
describing — the  same  impulse  which,  in  political  life,  created  a  French 
Revolution.  Of  course  a  recoil  will  take  the  most  various  forms.  A 
common  starting-point  does  not  mean  a  common  goal ;  people  may 
move  in  twenty  different  directions,  all  of  them  being  influenced  by  the 
same  wish  to  leave  a  particular  spot  far  behind  them.  The  ages,  the 
natinns.  thp  literatures,  the  modes  of  thought  that  the  eighteenth  century 


ador.  BB  an  illustration  o(  this  view  of  Burke,  to  his  elaborate 
rin-  i|>lea  of  1688  from  the  prmciplea  of  1789.     Xothing  socmB  to 
■a'  Carlyle  meant  by  *'  formalaa.' 
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had  thought  barbarous  became  suddenly  full  of  attraction  ;  but  the" 
field  was  various,  and  the  hunters  would  not  hare  all  recognized  each 
other  for  brethren.  But  what  Carlyle  meant  by  veracitt/  was  the 
common  aspiration  of  all  the  typical  men  of  this  time.  Wc  will  try 
to  make  our  meaning  clear  by  a  comparison  between  him  and  two  poets, 
for  one  of  whom  he  never  had  any  feeling  (to  judge  from  this  post- 
humous notice)  but  an  unintelligent  contempt,  and  for  the  other  of  whom 
we  should  aay  he  had  a  distinct  repulsion.  Yet  it  appears  to  us  in  both 
cases  that  his  watchword  was  also  theirs,  though  in  a  sense  so  different 
that  perhaps  neither  he  nor  they  wouhl  have  recognized  it.  The  poetic 
revolution  effected  by  M'"ordsworth  was  that  he  broke  down  the  barriers 
by  which  previously  certain  sections  of  life  and  phraseology  had 
been  fenced  in,  as  appropriate  subject-matter  and  dialect  for  poetry, 
and  declared  that  its  true  material  was  life  as  it  is,  nature  as  it  is. 
Others  had  done  it  before  him^  in  fact,  but  he  first  carried  out  the 
reform  consciously,  systematically,  didactically;  he  first  reclaimed  the 
waste  that  lay  beyond  these  trim  gardens,  and  showed  that  flowen 
bloomed  here  too.  Is  not  this  a  translation  into  the  region  of  poetry 
of  what  Carlyle  preached  in  the  world  of  morality  ?  Respect  Nature, 
respect  the  facts  of  everyday  life — this  is  the  Wordsworthian  les- 
son ;  and  the  message  of  Carlyle — more  emphatic,  less  simple,  more 
elaborate — seems  to  us  not  essentially  different.  And  that  the  two 
men  were  probably  too  different  to  be  able  to  understand  each  other 
(these  *'  Reminiscences"  prove  that  at  all  events  the  incapacity  existed  on 
one  side),  only  makes  their  common  truth  the  more  conspicuou*. 
AVordsworth  joined  that  reaction  which  Carlyle  hated ;  but  he  and 
Carlyle  were  spiritual  brethren,  though  tliey  knew  it  not. 

Again,  to  turn  to  one  whom  Carlyle,  at  least,  recognized  as  b 
force  to  be  taken  account  of :  his  repulsion  to  Byronism,  we  believe, 
expresses,  in  part,  that  feeling  with  which  we  all  turn  from  a  caricature 
of  ourselves.  Byron's  is  the  defiance  hurled  by  a  wild,  nature-loving 
spirit  against  the  decorum  of  a  smu^^  heartless  respectability ;  he  is 
full  of  the  turbid  exaggeration  with  which  passionate,  self-osserting 
sincerity  strives  to  brand  and  crush  the  hypocrisy  to  which,  in  truths 
it  thereby  supplies  an  antiseptic.  It  seems  to  us  that  some  such  words 
may  be  used  also  to  describe  an  important  part  of  the  ideal  that  CarljlB 
regarded  with  most  sympathy.     The  pirate — 


I 


'*  Wlio  knev  liimself  a  villain,  bnt  who  deemed 
The  rest  no  better  tLau  the  thing  he  secmudl, 
And  scorned  the  rest  us  h>*pocnt«s  who  hid 
Thou  dooda  the  bolder  vpiht  plainly  did"— 

has  much  in  common  with  the  Carlylean  hero.  The  Corsair  flinging 
aside  his  disguise  in  the  Pacha's  hall  is  a  sort  of  type  of  that  spirit 
which  Carlyle  sympathized  with,  on  its  worst  side,  no  doubt;  but  on 
side  which  had  a  powerful  hold  in  him.    For  remember,  it  is  the  Paehii 
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not  the  Corsair,  wlio  is  tLe  true  robber  ;  the  Corsair  is  the  true  com- 
mauder,  the  true  ruler  of  mcu  :  his  lightuiug-strokc  destroys  that  which 
has  only  assumed  to  itself  uutruljthe  aspect  of  juaticejand  the  support 
of  a  befooled  aud  duped  society.  Aud  what  Carlyle  scorued  iu  Byron 
was  the  castiug  of  '*  pearls  before  swiuc  •/'  the  alliance  of  the  spirit  that  he 
regarded  so  syoipathetically  with  the  spirit  against  which  all  the  scorn 
of  his  nature  was  most  powerfully  stirred — the  weak  self-indulgence, 
the  moral  eowardicCj  the  pampered  spirit  which  marks  all  the  dangers 
of  an  aristocracy.  To  the  modern  spirit,  at  its  best,  this  temptation  is 
always  despicable; — to  Carlyle,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the 
Scottish  Lowlands,  who  would  s[>eak  with  pride  of  hb  own  father's 
careful  work,  and  who  always  felt  loftiness  of  position  a  claim  for 
arduous  effort,  it  was  peculiarly  despicable.  His  loathing  for  the  life  of 
the  idle  aristocrat  is  expressed  iu  "  Sartor  Rcsartus  i^'  indeed,  with  a 
repulsive  distinctness  which  seems  to  us  the  only  blot  on  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  works.  Aud  this  entanglement  of  the  Byrouic 
ideal  with  so  much  that  is  false  and  poor,  seems  to  hide  from  him 
whac  it  shared  with  his  own, — the  refusal  to  accept  any  belief 
that  could  not  be  fully  acknowledged,  the  protest  against  limits 
traced  by  a  timid  aud  artificial  age,  and  the  claim  for  man*s  whole 
being  of  at  least  a  full  and  fearless  recognition.  It  is  with  those  who 
joined  iu  this  protest  that  we  would  class  Thomas  Carlyle,  though  he 
was  so  much  the  junior  of  any  of  them,  and  though  there  were  none 
of  them  whom  he  seems  to  have  adequately  appreciated.  He  was  a 
deeper  nature  than  any,  and  where  he  takes  up  their  protest  it  is  as  if 
a  violoncello  should  repeat  the  melody  of  a  flute.  But  the  air,  we 
believe,  is  the  same. 

To  say  that  the  influence  of  a  great  man  must  be  explained  by  a 
review  of  the  past,  is,  if  he  has  died  in  extreme  old  age,  almost  the 
same  as  saying  that]  its  later  aspects  are  misleading.  In  truth,  the 
moral  influence  which  we  have  tried  to  indicate,  appears  to  us  to  have 
ceased  long  before  even  the  close  of  Cai'lyle*s  literaiy  career.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  should  say  that  it  waned  rapidly  ai'ter  what  he  calls 
*'  the  disastrous  and  humiliating  year,  1848."  Of  course  we  are  not 
speaking  of  his  popularity,  which  was  at  its  height,  wc  learn  from  him- 
self, when  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  address  the  students  of  the 
University  as  their  Rector  iu  180G;  uur  are  wc  speaking  of  his  literary 
activity,  the  visible  record  of  which  is  almost  as  great,  judged  by  mere 
bulk,  since  that  time  aa  before  it.  We  mean  that  after  1818  his  writings 
became  a  part  of  mere  literature.  '*  The  French  Revolution,"  the 
"  Essays,"  above  all  "Sartor  Rcsartus,"  are  a  part  of  literature,  but 
they  are  also  something  more.  Thc>'  form  a  channel  of  moral  influence, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  ^        '  "'  •  or  the  sermons  of 

Dr.  Newman  form  such   a  ^  ;i»8ioncd  appeals  to 

the  moral  uaturc  of  man ;  they  ^^  -Ic  being  ;  they  were  dynamic 
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^rritings.  Of  the  literary  work  of  bia  later  years  this  cannot  be  uid.  S 
It  is  au  iudispeusable  study  for  auy  one  who  wishes  to  understand  theH 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  is  all.  It  does  not,  therefore,  come  within  H 
the  scope  of  au  essay  which  deals  with  this  deeper  iuSuence;  and  in  whst  V 
follows  wc  shall  touch  on  it  lightly,  or  not  at  all.  1 

\^'e  must  revive  old   recollections   if  we   would  describe  that  deeper  fl 
ioifluencc.       But  the  old  recollections  are  among   the  most  vivid  in  V 
nemory's  store.    The  first  moment  that  his  spell  was  felt  is  remembered     1 
as  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps  or  the  sea.      No  doubt  it  is  easier  to  sty     I 
what  that  influence  was  not  thau  what  it  was.     It  was  not  that  of  an     I 
instructor,  enlarging  the  field  of  intellectual    vision  and  bringing  ner      I 
facts    to  the  storehouse  of  thought ;  nor  yet  that  of  a  critic,  supplying      1 
new  logical  machinery  for  the  working  up  of  these  facts  into  thcoriei;      I 
it  was  a  power  which  told   not   alone  on  the   intellect  but   the  wbob      I 
nature,   and    did    not  so   much   present   new   material    to   thought,  u      1 
new  life   to    thought  itself.     Carlyle  appears   to   us  the  great  witnce      \ 
to    the  |iermanent    inspiration  of  humanity.       He  belonged  to  a  race 
powerfully  influenced   by  the   idea  of  a  partial  inspiration,  and  felt  » 
sympathy  with  this  belief  curiously  strong  for  one  M'ho  did  not  share  it- 
He  was  thus  educated  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  an  actual  convictioD,  a^ 
compared  with  a  mere  uutlisputed  hypothesis;  he  discerned  a  force  it*- 
the  lives  of  those  who  lived  under  the  sense  of  a  Divine  mission,  which 
it  seemed  to  him  was  the  actual  condition  of  all  true  work.     He  made  ua 
feel — for  who  that  had  not  felt  his  power  would  venture  to  try  to  describe 
■      ^     it?— that 

^^H  "  Die  tieiaterwclt  ist  niclit  verechlosBcn,  ^H 

^^"  Dein  Sinn  ist  zu,  dein  Herz  iat  todt.*'  ^H 

He  showed  us  that  the  influx  of  Divine  power  was  no  privilege  of  a  peculitn 
race  or  a  particular  age,  but  the  very  atmosphere  of  all  vigorous  life 
whatever,  national  or  individual.  As  Wordsworth  had  vindicated  man's 
homely,  unheroic  life  for  poetry,  discerniug  the  ideal  element  in  old 
beggars,  and  village  schoolmasters,  and  leech- gatherers,  and  all  sorts  of 
prosaic  people,  as  they  would  have  been  tliought ;  so  Carlyle  brought  that 
which  is  to  the  soul  what  poetry  is  to  the  intellect  into  common  every- 
day life;  he  saw  a  Revelation  of  Ood  not  in  one  age  or  book,  but  in 
all.  Conventional  opinion  had  made  distinctions  between  one  part  of 
history -and  life  and  another,  which  were  as  uureal  as  a  classifieation 
which  would  refuse  to  allow  our  earth  a  place  in  the  same  category  with 
Mercury  and  Venus,  But  we  too  inhabit  a  star  :  our  world  is  a  member 
of  the  heavens,  and  shares  their  brightness,  if  it  be  regarded  from  the^ 
right  point  of  view.     In  his  own  words —  fl 

*'  May  we  cot  say  that  the  hour  of  spiritual  enfranchisement  is  even  this  ?  When 
your  ideal  world,  wherein  the  whole  man  has  been  dimly  struggling  and  inexpres- 
sibly languishing  to  work,  becomes  reve*iled  and  thrown  open  ;  and  you  discover 
with  amazement  enough,  like  the  Lothario  in  *  Wilhelni  Mei&ler,'  '  America  is 
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here  or  nowhere,'  The  situation  that  has  not  its  duly,  its  ideal,  vras  never  yet 
occupied  by  man.  Yea  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despicable  actual, 
wherein  thou  even  now  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is  thy  ideal:  work  it  out  thy- 
self, and  working,  believe,  live,  be  free,"* 

Two  opposite  convictions  lay  involved  in  this  teaching — opposite^  yet, 
perhaps,  in  reality,  only  the  active  and  passive  aide  of  the  same  belief — 
in  which,  if  they  penetrated  the  whole  beiuf?,  lies  man's  true  redemption. 
One  is  a  sense  of  the  aacredueas  of  work,  that,  though  every  true 
worker,  even  in  the  humblest  sphere,  must  have  felt  it,  was  never,  till 
the  time  of  Carlyle,  aJiiiittod  to  any  adequate  expression  in  literature. 
Carlyle  is  the  first  poetic  thinker  who  has  raised  industry  to  that 
position  from  which,  at  first,  the  associations  with  slavery  belonging  to 
a  classical  ideal,  and  afterwards  the  associations  with  poverty  belougiug 
to  au  aristocratic  ideal,  hail  apparently  excluded  it;  and  this  outer  or 
social  part  of  his  lufluencc  we  believe  to  be  commemorated  in  the 
unquestionably  cliauged  ideal  of  our  higlier  classes.  Doubtless,  the 
most  universal  of  all  human  temptations,  as  indolence  is,  will  generally 
be  Tictorioas,  when  it  has  no  ally  in  circumstance,  with  every  generation. 
But  no  one  can  say  that  iu  our  time  this  is  the  ideal  of  the  high-born 
and  the  well-endowed.  It  has  become  the  social  creed  of  the  upper  classes 
that  they  must  in  some  way  justify  their  position,  they  must  and  they 
may  do  many  things  thai  were  out  of  the  question  when  Carlyle  was 
young,  or  even  middle-aged.  A  breath  of  manly  life  has  passed  over  the 
world,  and  if  the  Honourable  Felicissimus  Zero  is  still  to  be  found  in 
fashionable  life,  at  least  we  could  not  make  him  our  type  of  the  par- 
liamcutury  leader.  This  new  spirit  has  taken  odd  forms,  no  doubt ;  but 
ou  the  whole  it  has  been  the  parent  of  many  useful  and  manly  aspi- 
rations among  a  generation  of  Englishmen,  and  has,  through  them, 
coloured  all  Euglish  life,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  a  great  measure 
it  is  due  to  the  influence   of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

This  wc  would  call  the  outward  result  of  his  lesson,  and  we  think  it 
obvious.  The  inward  result  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  in  like 
manner  unquestionable,  but  it  seem  to  us  equally  real.  His  words  had 
a  peculiar  influcuce  in  bringing  this  fundamental  belief  to  lull  the 
tossing  of  egotistic  unrest,  and  appease  the  clamour  of  a  men*  personal 
demand  for  liappiness  with  the  sense  of  a  mission  in  the  humblest  fate. 
Strange  that  one  who  so  worshipped  force  should  have  bad  so  mighty  an 
influence  in  clothiug  the  idea  of  resignation  with  some  attractive  power 
that  changed  it,  for  some  minds,  from  a  word  to  a  thing  !  Yet,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  strange.  Perhaps  a  manly  submission  to  the  force  that  is 
felt  divine  is  the  first  condition  of  successful  work.  "  Workout  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  workcth  iu  you," 
was  a  paradox  that  Carlyle  lieartily  accepted.  A  surrender  to  that 
divine  voice  was  submission  and  effort  iu  one. 
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Hovr  slif^ht  a  variation  in  the  statement  of  truth  opens  the  door  to 
error!  The  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  humanity  is  the  strength  of 
Carlylc's  creed.  The  belief  in  inspired  men  is  its  weakueiis.  As  % 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  tlie  Bible  haa  been  often  a  disbelief  in  the 
worth  of  any  other  literature,  so  his  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  hero 
and  the  prophet  l>ecame  in  its  distortion  a  scorn  for  average  hnmanity  j 
that  is  the  most  blinding  medium  through  whicli  we  can  contemplate 
our  fellows,  and  which  it  is  deplorable  to  remember  his  editor  has 
forced  on  our  attention  in  these  last  words  from  his  pen.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  personal  character  bore  some  traces  of  this  scorn  ;  he 
was  sometimes  overbearing,  a  fault  which  we  think  the  world  condones 
too  readily  in  great  men,  and  which  we  cannot,  therefore,  pass  over 
quite  without  notice.  Hut  beneath  the  scorn  lay  a  deep  and  tender 
reverence,  not  alone  for  those  who  claimed  it  in  right  of  the  mossivcnc^ 
and  force  of  their  character,  but  for  many  whom  one  would  have 
expected  him  to  despise.  And  the  reverence,  we  think,  was  a  deeper 
thing  than  the  acorn.  But  it  was  less  obvious.  His  scorn,  indeed, 
derived  nourishment  even  from  his  withered  faith.  It  reminds  ns  of 
the  fine  saying  of  Nathan  der  Wcise — 

*'  Her  Aber^i^ub'  in  ilem  wir  aufffowacbaon 
Vwhcrt,  wcnn  wir  ihii  audi  erkeuiieu,  Uaruni 
Doch  leino  Macht  nicht  libor  tins." 

We  have  no  right,  indeed,  to  say  that  Carlyle  grew  up  in  any  super- 
stition. Tliese  volumes  prove  it  to  have  been  a  pure  and  holy  faith. 
Nevertheless,  in  speaking  of  a  large  part  of  his  creed,  an  adverse  critic 
might  borrow  Professor  Huxley's  epigram  on  Comtism,  and  describe  it 
as  Calvinism  without  Christianity,  lie  was  intensely  a  Calviuist.  If 
all  beyond  this  world  were  dim,  at  least  in  this  world  the  division  of 
the  elect  and  the  reprobate  was  a  mighty  reality.  It  was  his  indict- 
ment against  our  modern  society  that  wc  had  broken  away  from  this 
creed,  and  refused  to  recognize  a  division  which  was  as  fundamental  as 
any  in  science.  '^  Yes,  my  friends,  scoundrcd  is  scoundrel :  that  remains 
for  ever  a  fact;  and  tliere  exists  not  on  the  earth  wliitewash  that  can 
make  the  scoundrel  a  friend  of  this  universe.  He  remains  an  enemy,  if 
you  spent  your  life  whitewashing  him."''^  Carlyle's  virulence  against 
the  friends  of  the  negro  seems  to  us  a  curious  symbol  of  this  political 
Manichieanism  (to  go  back  to  the  purest  form  of  Calvinism) ;  it  was  as  if 
the  black  skin  had  become  an  actual  type  of  the  black  nature  on  which 
modern  philanthropy  wasted  its  purifying  efiorts.  He  seemed  to  feel 
sometimes  as  if  men  were  divided  into  black  races  and  white  races  ia 
express  in  an  outwanl  and  visible  form  the  inward  distinction  which 
our  stupidity  was  constantly  confusing. 

There  was  not  much  interest  in  this  rather  childish  piece  of  symbolism, 
nor  have  we  ever  heard  any  friend  of  Carlyle's  bpeak  of  these  pro- 
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slavery  harangues  with  any   feeling  but  weariuess   and  regret.     But 

there  is  another  aspect  in  which  much  that  was  harsh  iu  his  |)olitical 

views  seems  illustrated  by  Calviaism.     The  Calvinist  idea  of  virtue  is 

adherence  to  divine  law ;  that  law  itself,  therefore,  must  be  something 

deeper  than  virtue.     If  goodness  cousists  in  obedieuce  to  the  will  of 

God,  wc  cannot  say  that  God  himself  is  good ;  there  is  no  superior  will 

in   conformity  to    which   wc    may   trace   goodness   in   Ilim.      And   the 

great  Reformers  did  not  shriiik  from  this  audacity  of  logic.      Luther, 

who   iu  this   respect  was  as  CaLvinistic  as  Calvin,  answered  Erasmus 

boldly,  when  he  reproached  him   with  ascribing  to  God  conduct  which 

would  be  hateful  to  man,  that  this  was  just  what  he  had  a  full  right  to 

do.     For  man  to  decide  that  fcllow-mftn,  for  no  fault  of  his,  should  be 

doomed  to  frightful  punishment,  was  au  offence  against  the  law  of  God. 

But  God  was  not  bound  by  His  own  ^aws,  and  He  miglit  thus  deal  with 

the  creatures  who,  as  mere   results    of   His   own  power,  could   claim 

absolutely  nothing  at  His  hands.    We  must  not  endeavonr  to  find  in  His 

dealing})  with  us   that  material  for  approbation  which  was  inseparable 

from   all    merely   human   reverence.     This  elevation   of   power  above 

morality  was  never,  we  think,  put  forward  iu  all  its  naked  repulsiveness 

after  the  Reformation  ;  when  later  C'alvinists  tried  to  justify  their  scheme, 

they  took  refuge  in  the  incomprehensibiHty  of  God's  dealings,  and  always 

seemed  to  be  ready  to  fall  back  on  the  belief  that  our  moral  sense  might 

be  fully  satisfied  with  the  "  scheme  of  redemption"  if  our  intellectual 

powers   were   siifllcicntly   enlarged    to   take  it  in.      It  seema  to  us  that 

though  Carlyle  was  neverj  iu  a  religious  sense,  a  Calvinist,  yet  his  strong 

sympathy  with  the  traditional  creed  of  his  country  left  its  influence  on  his 

political  creed  in  the  distinct  form  which  had  been  impressed  upon  it  by  the 

more  robust  logic  of  the  earlier  thinkers.      Enthroned  above  all  that  man 

can  discern  of  the  laws  that  guide  his  fate  sits  an  awful  Power,  of  whom 

Carlyle   less  and  less  spoke  in  any  language  that  denoted  personality, 

but  for  whom  he  never  ceased  to  claim  an  absolute, unfaltering  submission, 

in  a  sense  which  no  thinker  could  claim  submission  for  a  mere  thing.   And 

though  he  often  used  language  that  implied  justice  in  the  Divine  Ruler, 

yet  often  also — and   more    and   more — he   seems    to    have   felt,  as   the 

Calvinists  did,  as  if  God  were  rather  the  fountain   of  justice  than  just. 

The  impresfiion  left  by  his  allusions   seems  to  be  that  all  we  can  know 

of  God  is  power.    And  if  the  rulers  of  men  were  powerful,  it  was  because 

they  were  at  one  with  the   designs  of  the  Ruler  of  man.     Thus  his 

worship  of  Force  was  in  fact  always  a  part  of  his  worship  of  God,      His 

reverence   for  power — even    when    it   took   such   forms,  for  instance,  as 

that  glorification  of  Frederick  AVilliam  of  Prussia  which  seems  to  us 

the  most  repulsive  thing  he  ever  wrote — should  never  be  regarded  apart 

from  his  profound  sense  that  all  strength  was  divine,  that  there  was  no 

power  which  was  not   an  actual    participation    of  nature    with  the  will 

that  ruled  the  world,  and  in  submission  to  which  lay  our  highest  duty, 
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How  far  tliis  worship  of  force  has  influenced  those  who  have  learned 
from  Carlylc  we  have  much  doubt.  It  has  certainly  had  some  direct 
inHuence,  important  as  far  as  it  goes.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  to 
us  that  Carlyle'tf  sympathy  with  tyranny  has  actually  been  an  intiuence 
on  the  side  of  democracy;  for  people  naturally  suppose  that  when  a 
wise  man  is  driven  to  violence  and  extravagance  in  his  advocacy, 
he  is  advocating  a  bad  cause.  And  then,  too,  it  mu&t  be  remembered 
that  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  peasant  birth,  in  s^^mpathies  an  aristocrat. 
Hia  hatred  towards  an  indolent  and  luxurious  aristocracy  is  the  hatred 
of  an  aspiring  nature  for  those  who  deface  a  fine  ideal,  and  hia  sympathy 
with  such  a  peasant  nature  as  his  own  father  is  the  sympathy  with 
which  wc  regard  those  who  provide  a  fitting  background  for  such  an 
ideal.  The  tme  test  of  aristocratic  feeling,  in  the  exclusive,  negative 
sense,  is  the  feeling  with  which  a  man  regards  not  the  peasantry,  but 
the  bourgeoisie.  Ou  this  side  we  think  both  Carlyle,  aud  those  who 
learnt  much  from  Carlyle,  were  apt  to  exhibit  some  of  the  weakness  of 
aristocracy,  aud  some  touches  of  this  we  imagine  ourselves  to  discera 
in  the  volumes.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
class  that  was  least  to  Lis  taste — to  which  he  had  no  ties  whatever — 
was  at  his  best  time  the  dominant  political  body.  His  contempt  and 
dislike  for  "respectability,"  "gigmauity,"  and  the  like,  would  take  a 
different  aspect  in  our  day.  From  183*-i  to  1867  the  dangers  of 
"  gigmanity"  were  the  dangers  of  England — its  prejudices,  its  stupidity 
shackled  public  life  j  it  was,  in  fact,  the  governor.  The  cause  of  popular 
government  was  associated  with  the  class  most  remote  from  his  sympathies. 
It  would  never  have  much  sympathy  from  him  ;  but  we  think  the  recoil 
might,  in  other  circumstances,  have  been  less  contemptuous. 

But  however  wc  explain  it,  we  must  allow  that  Carlyle's  influence 
in  favour  of  that  which  is  true  in  Conservatism,  has  not  been  so  large 
as  we  should  have  hoped.  For  we  cannot  imagine  any  teacher  more 
valuable  to  our  generation  than  one  who  should  point  out  clearly  and 
emphatically  the  dangers  of  Democracy ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  here 
was  a  man  of  genius  who  did  so  point  them  out,  and  that  this  part  of 
his  lesson  has  been  vain.  And  this  failure  is  the  more  striking,  because 
the  political  world  has  been  so  much  governed,  even  to  this  very  hour, 
by  men  who  were  not  very  greatly  Carlylc's  juniors.  It  is  not  as  if  a 
new  generation  had  arisen  who  knew  not  Carlylc ;  it  is  the  old  who 
have  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  AVe  suppose  that  the  current  towards 
Democracy  in  our  day  has  been  too  strong  for  the  strongest  swimmer 
to  resist.  And  in  all  our  disappointment  at  feeling  that  the  prophet 
has  here  spoken  truly,  and  spoken  in  vain,  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  no  words  arc  wholly  wasted  which  teach  that 
liardly-lcarnc  lesson — that  the  union  of  truth  with  scorn  is  sterile. 

Perhaps  we  may  see  the  truth  in  Carlyle's  protest  against  Democracy 
more  clearly  if  we  approach  it  from  a  side  on  which  he  himself  never 
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opcued  it.  No  great  man  who  ever  lived  had  less  sympathy  with 
Liberty,  in  the  modern  sense,  than  he  had.  But  do  we  not  too  much 
forget,  at  times,  that  it  has  had  any  but  the  modern  sense?  It  is 
strange  that  a  word  of  which  the  most  brilliant  associations  are  classical 
should  be  invariably  nsed  in  a  sense  that  a  Greek  or  Roman  would 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  understanding.  It  is  not  that  he  would 
have  disagreed  with  an  Englishman  or  an  American;  he  would  never 
have  been  able  to  see  exactly  what  he  meant.  Liberty,  to  the  citizen 
of  classic  antiquity,  meant  dominion.  To  be  free  was  to  have  a  share 
in  government.  Freedom  as  much  implied  servitude  as  the  convex 
implies  the  concave.  Much  of  what  is  most  wild,  most  offensive  in 
Carlyle's  utterance  becomes  intelligible  when  we  regard  it  as  a  protest 
against  the  substitution  of  the  modern  ideal  of  liberty  for  the  ancient. 
We  do  not  mean  that  he  strove  to  resuscitate  a  Roman  ideal  of  liberty ; 
hia  sympathies  were  all  with  the  romantic^  not  the  classic  past,  and  for 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  revival  he  would  have  felt  a  strong  distaste. 
But  for  that,  in  the  modern  ideal  of  Liberty,  which  is  contrasted  with 
the  ancient,  (which  we  may  roughly  indicate  by  describing  the  ideal 
ruler  as  a  mere  policeman) — this  be  hated  just  as  Plato  would  have 
hated  it.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  this  voice  from  the  first  volume 
which  comes  within  what  we  would  call  hia  period  of  mere  protest  :* — 

"  I  do  not  suppose  any  reader  of  mine,  or  many  persons  in  England  at  all,  have 
much  fuith  in  fraternity,  equality,  and  the  revolutionary  millenniums  preached  by 
the  French  prophets  in  this  age;  but  there  are  many  movements  here,  too,  which 
tend  inevitably  in  the  like  direction  ;  and  good  men  who  would  stand  aghast  at 
Ked  Republic  and  its  adjuncts  seem  to  me  travelling  at  full  speed  towards  that  or 
a  similar  goal !  Certainly  the  notion  everywhere  prevails  among  us  too,  and 
preaches  itself  abroad  in  every  dialect,  uncontradicted  anywhere  as  far  as  I  can 
hear,  that  the  grand  panacea  for  social  woes  is  what  wecall  *  eufruncliiscment,* 
'emancipation/  or,  translated  into  practicid  language,  the  cutting  asunder  of  all 
human  relations,  whenever  they  are  found  grievous.  ....  Let  us  all  be  '  free* 
of  one  anotlier  ;  we  shall  then  be  happy — free,  without  bond  or  connexion  except 
that  of  cash  payment,  fair  day's  wages  for  the  fair  day's  work,  bargained  for  by 
voluntary  contract  and  law  of  supply  and  demand — this  is  thought  to  be  the  true 
solution  of  all  difticulties  and  injustices  that  have  occurred  between  man  and  man. 
To  rectify  the  relation  tliat  exists  between  two  men  is  there  no  raotliod,  then,  but 
that  of  ending  it?  The  old  relation  has  become  unsuitable,  obsolete,  perhaps 
unjust;  it  imperatively  requires  to  be  amended,  and  the  remedy  is,  abolish  it — let 
there  be  henceforth  no  relation  at  all.  From  the  '  Sacrament  of  Marriage'  down- 
wards, humau  beings  used  to  be  manifoldly  related  one  to  another,  imd  each  to 
all ;  and  there  was  no  relation  among  human  beings,  jutt  or  unjust,  that  had  not  its 
grievances  and  its  difficulties,  its  necessities  on  both  aides  to  bear  and  forbear. 
But  henceforth,  be  it  known,  wo  have  changed  all  that  by  favour  of  Ileaven : 
'  the  voluntary  principle'  has  come  up,  which  will  itself  do  the  business  for  us ;  and 
now  let  a  new  Sacrament,  that  of  Divorce,  which  we  adl  emancipation,  and  spout 
of  on  our  platforms,  be  universally  the  order  of  the  day,  .  .  .  Cut  every  human 
relation  which  has  anywhere  grown  uneasy  sheer  asunder,  reduce  whatever  was 
compulsory  to  voluntary,  whatsoever  was  permanent  in  us  to  the  conditiou  of 
nomadic  : — in  other  words,  loosen  by  assiduous  wedges  in  every  joint  the  whole 
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fabric  of  &ocial  existence,  stone  from  stone,  till  nt  Inst,  all  dow  being  loose  enoiigb| 
it  can,  as  wo  already  see  in  most  countries,  be  overset  by  sudden  bnrsU  of  revo- 
lutionary rage,  and  lying  a*  mere  mountains  of  anarchic  rubbisli,  solicit  you  (o 
sing  Fraternity,  Ac,  over  it,  and  to  rejoice  at  tlie  new  remarkable  era  of  humun 
progress  we  have  arrived  at," 

In  those  wonls  you  have,  we  believe,  the  feelings,  however  differently 
they  would  have  bceu  expressed,  with  which  those  of  the  ancients 
■who  moat  admired  liberty  would  have  contemplated  our  modem  society. 
To  make  man  free  by  annihilating,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  almost  all 
relation  except  that  which  is  the  result  of  a  bargain,  would  have  seemed 
to  them  like  making  a  solitude  and  calling  it  peace.  Society,  in  the 
ancient  ideal,  was  a  highly  organic  thing,  consisting  of  groups,  the 
members  of  which  were  connected  by  a  most  elaborate  system  of  rela- 
tion, 80  that  the  State  was  repeated  iu  every  family,  and  the  graduat^^d 
system  of  civil  right,  which  buttressed  Roman  power,  was  reflected  in 
every  houscliold.  Society,  in  the  modern  ideal,  is  a  collection  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  idle  to  wish  to  undo  the  work  of  two  thousand  years,  and 
the  volume  from  which  our  quotation  is  taken  is  little  more  than  a 
lament  over  the  process  by  which  this  change  has  been  brought  abotit. 
Still,  while  we  lament  that  a  great  man  should  have  given  his  support 
to  tyranny,  it  is  well  to  I'cmcmbcr  that  in  this  protest  Carlyle  would 
have  had  on  his  side  the  wisest  men  of  that  era  of  the  world  which, 
&om  its  pre-eminence  as  a  school  of  thought  and  of  expression,  we  are 
wont  to  speak  of  as  clasncal.  Arc  we  not,  perhaps  too  ready  to  imagine 
that  neither  he  nor  they  had  anything  to  say  for  their  belief?  For 
our  own  part,  what  we  most  lament  iu  that  monotonous  vehemence  is 
that  wc  believe  it  deafened  its  hearers  to  the  element  in  it  that  was  true. 

Human  character  is  a  many-sided  thing,  and  every  tnie  description 
of  a  human  being  must  be  full  of  apparent  contradictions.  We  do  not 
think  Carlyle  was  specially  so ;  his  inconsistencies  were  all  lighted 
up  by  genius,  but  he  was  about  as  consistent  as  most  people.  And 
yet  we  have  to  say  of  this  fierce  hater  of  democracy  that  he  was  its 
prophet  and  singer.  He,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  liberty,  has 
bequeathed  us,  as  his  most  characteristic  work,  what  may  be  called  a 
sort  of  imperfect  trilogy  (the  tiret  part  being  wanting)  of  the  great  drama 
of  the  modern  Revolution,  of  which  Liberty  became  the  watcliword. 
Even  in  the  very  expression  of  his  sympathy,  however,  wc  discern  its 
sharp  limitation.  The  two  periods  lit  up  by  the  flash — the  Puritan 
uprising  iu  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  still  greater 
Revolution  which  closed  the  eighteenth — arc  both  succeeded  by  sudden 
dimness.  When  Whiggism  replaced  Puritanism  he  could  only  succr  st 
the  "  beautiful  Revolution  of  'eighty-eight*'  which  steps  over  the  bixlies 
of  dead  heroes  filling  the  trench  "  iu  oflicial  pumps  and  silk  stockings  and 
universal  three  times  three/'*  A  civil-spoken,  lawyer-like,  decorous  Revo- 

•  •'  Heroes  and  Hero- WorsUiji,"  p.  236. 
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(pecially  when  it  stood  so  near  the  real  thing,  and  seemed  to  pre- 
tend to  some  inheritance  of  its  famcj  was  an  abomination  to  him!  And 
then,  agaiUy  when  Whiggism  takes  up  the  message  of  the  Revolution  he 
turns  away  in  disgust.  Let  us  borrow  an  illustrative  touch  from  these 
"  Reminiscences/'  "  You  are  so  terribly  in  earnest/'  said  Jeffrey  to  him 
after  one  of  their  battles.  There  spoke  the  eighteenth  century  to  its 
successor  and  its  predecessor  alike  !  Carlyle  embodied  what  was  com- 
mon to  both,  but  his  dee[>est  sympathies  were  given  (against  the  grain, 
we  believe,  of  his  intellectual  convictioDs]  to  Puritanism;  and  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  it  is  the  Puritan  revolution  which  he  has  set  before  us  in 
the  least  finished  and  literary  form.  There  is  something  very  remarkable 
in  his  sympathy  with  the  faith  that  inspired  it.  The  whole  spring  of  its 
energy  was  to  be  found  in  beliefs  that  he  did  not  share — that  is  to  say, 
that  he  thought  untrue.  And  yet  he  always  seems  to  feel  that  the 
Puritans  were  stronger  men  than  their  descendants  simply  in  virtue  of 
their  belief.  It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  us  how  he  contrived  to 
dismiss,  as  something  insiguificant,  the  enormous  differences  bctweeu 
his  creed  and  theirs,  and  we  can  never  quite  get  over  a  sense  of  infi- 
delity to  his  own  idea  of  veracity  in  this  belief  in  the  power  of 
belief  apart  from  its  truth.  Something  of  this  feeling  seems  to  us  to 
come  out  in  the  way  he  comments  on  such  a  notice,  for  instance,  as  that 
Cromwell  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer.  "If  modern  readers 
suppose  these  paragraphs  to  be  cant,  it  will  turn  out  an  entire  mistake. 
I  advise  all  modern  readers  not  only  to  believe  that  Cromwell  here  means 
what  he  says,  but,"  &c.  &e.  It  is  almost  as  if  he  wanted  to  assure  himself 
that  belief  then  was  real.  "Were,  then,  these  tremendous  transactions  in 
which  the  Puritans  believed,  just  as  he  believed  that  Charles  I.  was  put 
to  death, — were  they  matters  of  so  little  moment,  that  the  words  which 
seemed  to  assert  them  might  be  used  as  a  mere  circumlocution  for  the 
belief  that  an  awful  Power  lay  beyond  our  scrutiny,  but  was  manife-st  to 
us  in  His  judgments  upon  us  ?  Nothing  that  Carlyle  despised  as  a 
*^  formula"  seems  to  us  more  unreal  than  this.  Yet  this  is  what  he 
seems  to  have  felt.  The  Puritans  did  not  believe  in  the  eternities  and 
the  immensities ;  they  believed  in  God  and  Christ.  They  would  not 
have  said  the  difference  between  their  creed  and  Carlylc's  was  insig- 
nificant ;  they  would  never  have  said,  like  Margaret  to  Faust :  '  "^ 

**  Uaa  iit  alios  reobt  scbtJn  und  gut 
CngefUhr  ftict  rluB  dcr  Pfarrer  Auch 
Nur  mit  ciatjwchun  andem  Wort«n.'' 

And  Carlyle,  if  he  had  justified  himself  in  those  words  of  Faust  which 
we  suppose  contain  his  creed — 

' '  Wer  darf  ihn  nennea  ? 
Uud  wer  liekenuuu 
Ich  glaub  ibn  7 
Wer  empliuden 
t7nd  sicQ  nntcrwiodon 
Zu  sagen,  ioh  gUub'  ibn  nicbt  ? 
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Ich  habe  Iceioen  Namen 

Dafar  t  Gefuhl  ist  alles 
Name  ifit  Soholl  und  Rancb''— 

was  pronouncing  the  most  distinct  condemnation  against  those  who 
dared  name  the  Unnamcable,  and  accept  very  definite  propositions 
about  it.  And  herein  the  two  halves  of  his  nature  seem  to  us  not  in 
harmony. 

There  are  two  interesting  passages  in  these  "  Reminiscences"  where,  in 
referring  to  the  faith  of  his  parents,  he  drops  a  few  words  which  throw 
a  great  light  on  his  relation  to  Puritanism.  The  first  seems  to  us  so 
typical  of  his  attitude  towards  the  past,  that  we  could  imagine  having 
it  explained  away  as  an  allegory,  if  the  circumstances  admitted  of  it : 

"It  wait  10  P.M.  of  a  still  and  fine  uight  when  I  arrived  at  my  father's  door 
hearing  him  make  wor.ship,  and  stood  meditatively,  gratefully,  lovingly,  till  be  had 
ended  :  thinking  to  iti^self  how  good  imd  innocently  beautiful  and  peaceful  on  the 
earth  is  all  tbi» :  and  it  wns  the  Inat  time  I  was  ever  to  hear  it  I  uiu^t  have 
been  there  t^vice  or  oftener"  (after  that),  '*  but  the  sound  of  his  pious  psalm  and 
prayer  J  never  heard  again.  With  a  noble  politeness,  very  noble  when  I  con- 
sider, they  kept  all  that  in  a  fiue  kind  of  remoteness  from  us,  knowing  and  some- 
how forgiving  us  completely  that  we  did  not  think  of  it  quite  as  they"  (ii.  ICO). 

And  then,  in  a  still  more  touching  outburst  of  filial  recollection,  after 
speaking  of  a  time  of  great  misery  ou  his  part : 

"  Unwearied  kindno5H  wua  aUvnys  mine  from  my  incomparable  mother.  I  did 
at  last  contrive,  by  judicious  endeavour,  to  speak  piously  and  agreeably  to  one  so 
pious  without  unveracity.  Nay,  it  was  a  kind  of  interesting  exercise  to  wind 
softly  out  of  those  anxious  aflVctionate  cavils  of  her  dear  heart,  and  get  real  sym- 
pathy, real  assent  under  borrowed  forms.  Oh,  her  patience  with  me  I  Oh,  her 
never-tiring  love !"  (i.  181.) 

That  picture  of  his  reverently  listening  to  his  father^s  prayer  outside  the 
closed  door  seems  to  us  a  type  of  his  whole  attitude  towards  Christianity. 
It  was  a  very  strong  sympathy,  rooted  in  the  deepest  part  of  his  nature; 
yet  it  appears  to  us  that  the  line  which  divides  that  kind  of  sym- 
pathy from  what  he  called  unveracity  is  an  exceedingly  subtle  and 
faint  one.  At  another  moment,  and  when  the  narrow  faith  was 
not  associated  with  his  reverence  and  love,  he  might  have  spoken 
Bcomfully  of  this  pathetic  craving  for  "  real  sympathy  under  bor- 
rowed forma."  For  think  a  moment  of  the  dissent  which  Carlyle 
must  have  been  contented  to  ignore  in  these  touching  theological 
conversations  with  his  mother !  We  doubt  not  that  in  his  parents' 
simple  creed  were  articles  that  tliey  would  have  died  rather  than 
deny,  and  he  would  have  died  rather  than  assert.  Yet  the  sense 
of  harmony  between  them  was  a  deeper  thing  than  the  sense  of 
divergence.  Love  was  the  interpreter  here>  and  doubtless  that  love 
interpreted  their  faith  to  him  always,  by  whomsoever  it  was  held.  It 
showed  him  their  faith  as  the  root  of  noble  lives,  and  vindicate<]  his  own 
deep  conviction  that  a  noble  life  must  be  always  rooted  in  the  truth. 
And  in  the  case  of  historic  Puritanism  a  less  valuable  clement  came  in. 
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His  sympathies  were  always  given  to  faith  in  its  militant  form; 
the  love  of  a  truth  always  expressed  itself  most  naturally  as  a  hatred 
against  the  opposite  falsehood,  and  this  also  is  the  Puritan  spirit. 
It  is  Puritauism  as  a  revolt  against  Sacerdotalism,  that  engages  his 
energetic  sympathy.  Sacerdotalism  he  hated  with  more  thoroughness 
even  than  he  loved  Puritanism.  Puritanism  was  true  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  Sacerdotalism  was  false  in  every  sense.  He  could  not  even  believe 
that  any  odc  believed  it.  It  seemed  to  him,  we  fancy,  a  sort  of  spiritual 
flunkeyism  :  his  protest  against  it  was  a  refusal  to  be  shown  into  the 
Divine  Presence  by  liveried  menials,  a  claim  to  meet  his  God  alone. 
When  the  dear  associations  of  the  revered  past,  and  the  protest  of  a  vehe- 
ment, rugged  independence  join  in  one  impulse,  no  wonder  that  impulse 
should  be  strong  enough  to  bear  down  all  merely  logical  barriers.  But 
we  think  his  picture  of  Puritanism  would  have  been  a  truer  thing  had 
he  recognized  how  high  these  logical  barriers  were. 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  feel  Carlylc  uot  always  entirely  loyal  to 
his  owu  ideal  of  veracity,  on  the  other  we  owe  him  no  unmixed 
gratitude  for  that  ideal  itself.  A  large  part  of  the  effect  of  this  on 
general  morality  (if  indeed  wc  must  trace  to  his  influence  the  raw 
unreserve  which  characterizes  so  much  of  the  thought  of  our  day), 
seems  to  us  not  gain,  but  the  reverse.  And  though  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  two  things,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  much  to  do  with  one 
another,  we  still  feel  that  the  certain  danger  of  making  truth  an  aim  is 
to  conceal  the  duty  of  reserve.  There  were  j>ersonal  characteristics 
in  him  which  lessened  the  danger, — his  own  natural  dignity,  his 
reticence,  his  massiveness  of  nature, — but  we  by  no  means  think  he 
escaped  it,  cither  as  a  man  or  a  writer.  As  a  writer,  indeed,  the  rich* 
ness  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  are  so  much  connected  with  the 
unchecked  utterance  of  a  unique  individuality,  and  the  occasional 
touches  of  Swift,  which  illustrate  the  danger  of  giving  utterance  to 
all  one  thinks,  are  so  rare,  that  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  that  might 
be  passed  over.  But  as  a  man  (though  not^  of  course,  in  this  direc- 
tion) the  danger  was  much  oftcncr  evident.  His  temptation  was  not 
to  anything  we  usually  associate  with  the  name  of  unreserve,  but 
the  rough,  needless  plainness  of  speech,  and  occasional  utter  disregard 
of  other  people's  feelings — sometimes,  we  believe,  bitterly  regretted  by 
him,  but  often  repeated — form,  to  our  mind,  a  telling  exhibition  of 
the  danger  of  changing  a  negative  to  a  positive  duty.  Every  one 
should  beware  of  the  impulse  towards  veracity.  The  love  of  truth 
does  not  show  itself  as  anything  rapid  or  impressive.  It  is  modest, 
temperate,  it  is  averse  to  all  vehemence,  it  dies  with  the  touch  of 
exaggeration.  Perhaps  it  is  the  rarest  of  all  virtues.  Every  kind  of 
predilection  is  mistaken  for  it — the  taste  for  rhetoric,  the  taste  for 
logic,  party  spirit,  and  above  all  that  sense  of  the  value  of  a  particular 
truth  which  has  no  more  connection  with  it  than  the  sense  of  the  value 
of  a  particular  medicine  has.     Most  of  these  things  are  harmless,  some 
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;of  them  arc  good,  but  none  of  them  are  the  love  of  truth.     And  indeed 

'the  love  of  truth  itself  seems  to  us  a  wrong  expression ;  we  would  rather 

name  the  virtue  thus  indicated  a  dread  of  fal^hood.     It  is  our  duty 

never  to  let  our  words  or  deeds  suggest  what  is  false ;  but  it  is  only  the 

duty  of  particular  persons  in  particular  circumstances  to  make  them 

suggest  what  is  true.     The  duty  of  truth  means  the  duty  of  avoiding 

falsehood  ;  in  no  other  sense  is  it  a  duty.     It  is  poor  work  putting  all 

our  crude,  rough,  hasty  judgments  into  words,  and  calling  that  a  love 

of  truth.     The  virtue  which  Carlyle  admired  in  what  he  called  veracity, 

as    far    as   it   admits  of  paraphrase  in  a  single  word,  was,  we  think, 

courage ;   but  danger  and   courage   vanish  together.     There  is  nothing 

now,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  that  needs  so  little  courage  as  speaking 

the  truth,  unless  the  truth  be  merely  personal.     It  is  an  evil  thing  to 

add  to  that  impulse  which  most  of  us  feel  to  give  our  nature  its  full 

swing,  and  which,  in  every  one  who  feels  it  at  all,  is  quite  strong  enough, 

any  sense  of  self-laudation  for  not  being  afraid  to  speak  our  mind.*. 

Is  it  to  further  the  truth  to  »p€ak  our  minds  ?    "  The  society  in  which 

the  greatest  amount  of  falsehood  should  be  uttered,^'  it  was  once  said 

in  our  hearing  by  a  wise  man,  "  is  the  society  in  which  each  member 

should  make  it  his  object  to  utter  the  whole  truth,"     It  would  be  a 

strange  irony  if  Carlyle  had  done  anything  to  help  on  this  state    of 

things  !     It  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  stupid  misuuderstanding  to 

suppose  that  there  is  any  antagonism  between  the  praise  of  silence  and 

the  praise  of  truth.     But  we  believe  that  experience  would  prove  the 

hostility  a  real  one;  we  arc  sure  that,  in  actual  life,  no  one  will  always 

suppose  that  truth  is  a  duty,  and  always  remember  that  reticence  is  so 

likewise. 

Carlyle  was  faithful  to  his  own  ideal,  at  all  events,  in  the  career 
which  he  chose  for  his  activity.  He  combines  the  historic  spirit  of 
our  age  with  a  poetic  fervour  that  belongs  to  our  fathers.  So  powerful 
a  dramatic  genius,  wc  believe,  never  before  chose  history  for  its  field. 
Dramatic  power  is  discoverable  iu  many  a  chronicler  of  the  past,  from 
Herodotus  downwards ;  but  dramatic  power  as  it  is  shown  in  the  works 
of  Carlyle  has  hitherto  been  exhibited  only  iu  the  field  of  poetry  or  of 
fiction.  In  some  ways,  indeed,  we  might  compare  him  rather  to  the  actor 
than  the  author  of  the  piece.  He  studies  a  character  as  an  actor  gets  up 
his  part,  throwing  himself  into  his  hero's  position,  adopting  his  sympathies, 
apologizing  for  his  temptations,  and  prepared  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  career  to  make  common  cause  with  him.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  vivid- 
ness of  character-painting  that  his  power  is  shown  ;  the  outward  repre- 
sentation is  equally  vivid.  His  description  constantly  embodies  some  hint 
of  costume,  of  adventitious  accessories,  such  as  almost  suggests  the  stage. 
King  John  appears  on  the  scene  "  in  a  suit  of  cramoisy  velvet  with  a 
superabundance  of  plumage  and  fringing,  and  sort  of  a  blackguard 
quality  air ;"  or  the  etymology  of  Hohenzollern  is  illustrated  by  a  little 
vignette  of  the   High  Toll,  where  travelling   merchants   unload   their 
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mules  and   unstrap  their 


at  the  lofty  castle  gate.     We 


never 

without  some  hint  of  scenery  for  his  narrative.  It  is  to  the  same 
characteristicj  we  fancy,  that  we  owe  the  odd  little  devices  of  his  stylej 
his  constant  extracts  from  an  "  unpublished  work  not  sure  of  ever 
getting  pubhahed/'  and  his  other  forms  of  recourse  to  that  aelf-quota- 
tion,  the  object  of  which  we  fail  quite  to  understand,  but  in  which  we 
can  fancy  that  he  found  a  sort  of  stage  where  he  might  partly  recognize 
and  confess  the  nature  of  his  own  sympathies,  and  make  himself  a 
personage  in  his  own  drama*  Yet  the  driest  of  compilers  does  not  exceed 
him  in  accuracy,  and  his  histories  might  be  read  as  records  of  faet  if 
they  had  no  other  attraction.  So  far  as  wc  know,  no  single  statement 
made  by  him  has  ever  been  questioned  (of  course  we  do  not  mean  the 
general  eflfect  of  his  statements), — surely  a  remarkable  fact  when  we  con- 
sider the  scale  of  some  of  hia  narrations,  and  the  quantity  of  books 
consulted  by  him  at  which  he  must  have  been  satisfied  by  a  mere  glance. 
He  will  even  pause  to  mention  that  something  happened  on  Monday 
instead  of  Tuesday,  as  his  authority  has  mistakenly  reported;  and  these 
little  asides  to  the  reader  are  so  full  of  his  own  individuality,  that  there 
seems  a  certain  racy  flavour  even  in  the  correction  of  an  insignificant 
date — a  carrier  who  dies  in  January,  for  instance,  and,  owing  to  his 
biographer  forgetting  the  "  old  style,"  proceeds  to  forward  parcels  in 
February,  fixes  old  New  Year's  Day  in  our  memories  with  the  flavour  of 
epigram.  The  picture,  at  once  so  richly  coloured  and  so  dertnite,  claims 
a  degree  of  confidence  which  perhaps  it  does  not  entirely  deserve. 
Because  he  enables  us  to  remember  what  he  tells  us  about  a  cha- 
racter, we  suppose  that  he  justifies  us  in  believing  it;  but  the  vigorous 
dramatist  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  absolutely  trustworthy 
guide  through  the  tangled  labyrinth  of  human  motives.  Truth,  it  ia  often 
said,  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Eut  it  is  not  so  dramatic.  In  the  best 
of  mcu  and  in  the  worst  of  men  there  are  strange  inconsistencies,  which 
spoil  them  both  for  effective  presentation  before  the  eyes  of  men  with 
that  completeness  which  satisfies  the  dramatic  sense.  Wc  have  heard 
that  Macaulay  refused  to  look  at  papers  tvhieh  proved  William  III. 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  He  could  not 
bear  to  recast  the  part  of  his  hero.  Carlyle  would  have  road  every 
word,  extracted  what  was  telling,  illustrated  it  with  all  sorts  of  genealogy 
and  geography,  and  then  flaunted  the  evidence  in  our  faces  as  proofs  that 
massacre  was  part  of  an  heroic  ideal.  But  even  where  his  sympathies 
arc  misleading  their  truth  exceeds  their  error.  The  man  or  the  period 
they  exhibit  is  lighted  up  by  a  blaze  of  light,  in  which,  as  distingaished 
from  the  surrounding  darkness,  we  can  make  out  but  little  gradation. 
Within  that  charmed  circle  every  outline  is  indeed  sharp  and  definite, 
but  light  and  shade  hardly  exist.  Still  such  flashes  are  most  revealing ; 
they  at  least  reveal  to  us  that  the  men  of  the  past  were  of  our  own  flesh 
and  blood — no  pale  images  on  faded  tapestry,  but  warm  living  human 
beings,  full  of  lore  and  hatred,  of  hope  and  fear,  of  passionate  desire  and 
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passionate  aversion.  It  is  not  a  small  debt  to  owe  to  any  one  tbat  he 
ha<l  made  the  Past  real  to  lis.  Much  even  of  the  moral  distortion 
which  we  occasionally  find  in  Carlyle's  histories  may  be  forgiven  to  liim 
wlio  forces  us  to  believe  that  the  Past  ivns  present.  It  is  hardly  poi 
siblc  to  exaggerate  the  gain  which  it  would  be  to  men  to  believe  in' 
Tlistory — to  realize  that  legend  of  the  tree  Ygdrasil  where  the  Past  is  a 
root  of  the  Present.  How  impossible  would  all  baseness  seem  if  wc 
could  realize  that  wc  must  liequcath  our  deeds  to  our  children !  The 
permanence  of  national  life  is  the  one  great  lesson  in  the  forgetfulness 
of  which  all  national  crime  seems  to  have  originated,  aud  no  historian 
has  ever  preached  this  as  Carlylc  has  done. 

We  believe  that  this  testimony  is  even  a  larger  one  than  it  sounds.  In 
that  sense  of  a  Divine  plan  for  which  he  honoured  the  Puritans,  and  for 
which  wc  can  fancy  he  turned  back  to  them  when  his  own  sense  of  it 
was  faint  and  dim,  lies  the  great  idea  of  history,  which  may  be  translated 
into  many  dialects  and  used  by  those  who  deny  that  an  aim  implies 
mind,  but  apart  from  which,  we  are  certain,  history  would  become 
dreary  and  meaningless  imbroglio.  Carlyle  was  too  much  of  a  Calvinist 
to  see  it  in  its  truest  form,  as  a  Divine  education.  But  as  a  sort  of 
"apostolic  succession" — a  spiritual  genealogy  of  inspired  men,  aud  there- 
fore horn  rulers  of  men — he  felt  it,  and  preached  it  as  only,  we  believe,  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets  it  has  been  preached  before.  It  seems  strange  to 
say  this  of  one  whom  we  should  describe  (though  the  description  would 
have  been  repudiated  by  himself  with  much  energy)  as  the  last  of  the 
sceptics.  We  have  almost  forgotten  what  doubt  means.  Carlyle  saw  the 
dilticultics  in  the  way  of  Fairh,  but  he  felt  that  man  must  act  not  upon 
what  he  fails  to  see,  but  upon  what  he  sees.  The  darkness  seemed  to  bim 
to  be  ignored,  the  light  to  be  used.  "Uliat  he  saw,  he  saw  clearly.  When 
the  twilight  came  down  he  spoke  doubtfully ;  when  the  night  he  was 
silent.  A  sense  of  Divine  power  was  one  of  his  strongest  conrictions  ; 
his  feeling  as  to  the  aouree  of  that  power  was  dim  and  vague.  At  tinM 
he  spoke  as  if  it  was  something  which  man  could  only  recognize  as 
current  of  irresistible  impulse,  as  if  he  could  never  rise  to  its  source  and 
find  there  a  loving  will;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  more  and  niorc  his 
feeling  us  the  years  went  on.  In  the  narrative  of  the  mysterious  stranger 
who  brings  the  hero  of  his  philosophical  romance  to  his  foster-parents, 
we  sotnctimcs  imagine  a  sort  of  i)arable  of  roan's  destiny  on  earth — the 
mystery  which  surrounds  his  origin  being  shown  as  one  no  living  voice 
will  ever  dispel.  But  leaving  the  region  of  doubt,  the  world  of  humanity 
exhibited  this  divine  innucncc  in  the  clear  daylight  of  certainty.  There 
must  be  a  divine  influence,  for  there  were  inspired  men.  There  was  &ti 
unseen  Ruler  of  men  to  whom  men  were  accountable ;  there  wef€ 
inflexible  laws  which  expressed  the  decision  of  a  First  Will — it  lay  too  fari 
beyond  our  ken  to  be  expressed  in  any  word  we  could  use ;  but,  howcvi 
our  words  might  fail  in  expressing  it,  it  was  something  above,  not 
rithin^  Nature,  and  more,  not  less,  than  man.     There  was  a  claim  Tor 
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allegianccj  and  there  must  therefore  be  some  object  for  allegiance, 
though  man's  coaceptious  might  bo  too  dim  to  express  it  iu  any  form 
that  was  free  from  error,  and  the  purest  faith  that  had  been  exhibited 
on  this  earth  might  therefore  be  full  of  delusion.  He  seems  to  ua  to 
have  believed  at  ouce  more  and  less  than  any  other  man  who  ever 
strongly  swayed  our  race.  No  one  who  gave  so  much  fervour  to  Faith 
ever  gave  it  so  little  form.  He  believed  in.  a  righteous  ruler  of  the 
world  that  man  inhabits,  and  he  believed  iu  a  universal  Spirit  breathing 
through  the  Cosmos,  and  the  Pantheism  strangely  coloured  the  inherited 
Puritanism  without  altogether  blending  with  it. 

This  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  humanity  could  not,  as  he  preached 
it,  have  been  preached  at  the  present  day,  nor,  we  think,  at  an  earlier 
day.  At  an  earlier  day  he  must  have  spent  so  much  energy  in  vin- 
dicating for  himself  the  right  to  claim  for  secular  human  beings  a  divine 
mission,  that  his  message  would  have  been  emphasized  differently,  and 
with  him  emphasis  was  everything.  He  would  have  had  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  of  "  enthusiasm,"  and  whatever  form  the 
defence  took  it  would  have  made  the  message  a  different  thing.  And 
then,  in  our  own  day  (for  we  have  recorded  our  conviction  that  all  that 
is  valuable  in  that  message  belongs  to  the  past),  he  would  have  had  to 
overcome  the  very  opposite  danger.  He  would  have  had  to  consider 
how  his  lesson  would  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  those  who  would  turn 
all  his  vagueness  to  negation,  and  understand  his  eternities  and  destinies 
as  something  quite  different  from  what  he  meant  by  the  words.  He 
appears  on  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  age  of  criticism  and  the  age 
of  denial ;  he  must  have  been  different  from  the  man  he  Mas  had  he 
belonged  to  cither.  He  belonged  to  the  age  of  doubt.  But  in  a  time 
which  confuses  doubt  with  denial,  it  is  hard  to  recognize  the  doubt  of 
one  whose  sympathies  are  all  with  faith. 

The  canon  of  judgment,  in  endeavouring  to  appreciate  a  great  man, 
lies  in  disentangling  his  assertions  from  his  negations.  The  last  will 
always  appear  the  most  distinct,  no  doubt,  but  let  us  beware  of  con- 
fusing distinctness  and  truth.  When  we  speak  of  his  creed  as  political 
Calvinism,  we  describe  in  it  that  which,  if  we  believe  in  a  Divine  education 
of  humanity,  we  must  pronounce  false.  When  we  speak  of  it  as  a 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  humanity,  we  design  that  which  has  been  felt 
by  many  a  spring  of  unmixed  strength,  an  upward  beckoning  that 
seemed  at  once  to  guide  and  to  invigorate,  a  sudden  light  that  flashed 
on  the  dark  places  of  life,  and  bore  the  test  of  later  gropings  when  the 
flash  was  past.  Let  it  not  be  said  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  declaring 
Carlyle's  creed  to  he  true  on  its  positive  side,  if  we  begin  by  declaring 
it  false  on  its  negative.  Before  we  apply  these  logical  tests  to  any 
belief  we  should  consider  how  far  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of 
converting  propositions  so  vast  as  those  which  define  the  basis  of  a 
creed.  No  source  of  error  is  commoner  than  the  fallacy  of  antithesis. 
Wc  cannot  say  that  the  effect  of  cold  is  always  the  reverse  of  the  effect 
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of  heat,  nor  is  there  any  department  in  physical  investigation  in  which 
it  could  be  safely  assumed  that  if  you  reverse  the  cause  you  would 
simply  reverse  the  effect.  Though  no  one  can  love  good  who  does  not 
hate  evilj  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  endeavoured  to  measure  the  love 
of  good,  in  our  own  hearts  or  in  those  of  others^  by  our  hatred  of  cviL.^ 
It  seems  to  us  the  lesson  of  Carlyle's  life  that  he  who  doe«  thi 
grows  narrower  with  the  progress  of  experience.  But  his  life  taught 
much  beside  this,  and  we  would  not  bid  him  farewell  in  contemplating 
any  of  his  mere  negations. 

What  we  have  called  his  political  Manichseanism  must,  it  seems  to  \u, 
be  the  working  theory  of  a  part  of  man's  life  at  all  times.  Uncompro- 
mising hostility  towards  the  army  of  the  devil  is  the  condition  of  all 
that  is  energetic  and  beneficent  in  human  action;  Carlyle  has  not 
preached  this  truth  with  too  much  energy.  We  shall  never  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  battle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  and 
even  the  distortion  which  brings  home  to  our  feeble  minds  its  transcen- 
dent issues  is  valuable  to  us — if  we  can  learn  this  truth  in  no  other  way> 
is  necessary  to  us.  lie  who  has  to  fight  cannot  fight  too  resolutely. 
Our  age  has  inadcqutcly  realized  this  truth,  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  we 
believe,  was  sent  to  teach  it  to  us.  All  in  life  and  duty  that  is  warfare 
was  lit  up  by  him  with  a  full  sense  of  its  meaning,  and  none  who  have 
drunk  in  his  lesson  can  forget  how  large  a  part  is  warfare,  how  much 
we  misread  the  lesson  of  life  when  we  think  that  the  soldier's  task  is 
the  result  of  a  mere  blunder,  and  that  wiser  arrangements  would  unite 
the  hostile  banners  and  bid  the  serried  hosts  embrace.  But  Carlyle's 
view  of  life  and  duty  errs  in  being  too  simple.  He  has,  in  one  of  Lis 
most  striking  writings,  si>oken  of  man  as  the  revelation  of  God,  and 
ue  might,  we  think,  have  found  in  this  reference  some  meaning 
in  the  despised  creeds,  which  speak  of  three  persons  in  one  God. 
Assuredly  there  are  many  persons  in  one  man.  When  we  look  on  any 
man  as  a  soldier  iu  the  devil's  army,  it  may  be  that  we  interpret 
rightly  all  that  we  need  to  know  for  the  work  that  we  have  to  do;  but  if 
we  deem  that  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  known,  great  is  our  error.  If 
God  ia  Redeemer  as  well  as  judge,  man  must  be  bo  likewise,  and  none 
can  truly  judge  hia  brother  who  has  not  sought,  and  is  not  ready  a 
thousand  times  to  repeat  the  attempt,  to  be  his  saviour.  Carljle  scema 
to  us  to  have  changed  the  inward  battle  into  an  outward  battle.  But 
the  battle  to  which  all  his  more  earnest,  his  more  characteristic  words  bear 
witness  is  an  inward  one,  and  it  is  this  witness  which  will  live  when  all 
that  is  weak  and  exaggerated  in  his  teaching  is  forgotten. 

Keluctantly  we  bid  him  farewell,  for  it  is  a  whole  world  from  which 
wc  are  turning.  He  has  left  no  successor  among  us.  But  it  is  a 
world  that  cannot  die.  Let  us  bid  him  farewell  in  his  own  words — 
words  true  indeed  of  the  humblest  among  us,  but  true  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  company  of  lofty  and  gifted  souls,  among  whom  he  of 
irhom  we  take  oar  reverent  farewell  stood  hizhj  and  might,  had  he 
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been  more  faithful  to   his   own  ideal,  have  stood    among   the  vezy 
highest : — 

"  It  is  a  high,  solemn,  almost  awfal  thought  for  every  individaal  man,  that 
his  earthly  influence,  which  has  had  a  commencement,  will  never  through  all 
ages,  were  he  the  very  meanest  of  us,  have  an  end.  What  is  done  is  done;  has 
already  blended  itself  with  the  boundless,  ever-living,  ever- working  tmiverse,  and 
will  also  work  there  for  good  or  for  evil,  openly  or  secretly,  throughout  all  time. 
But  the  life  of  every  man  is  as  the  well-spring  of  a  stream,  whose  small  begin- 
nings are  indeed  plain  to  all,  but  whose  idterior  course  and  destination,  as  it  winds 
through  the  expanses  of  infinite  years,  only  the  Omniscient  can  discern.  Will  it 
mingle  with  neighouring  rivulets  as  a  tributary,  or  receive  them  as  their  sove- 
reign ?  Ib  it  to  be  a  nameless  brook,  and  will  its  tiny  waters,  among  millions  of 
other  brooks  and  rills,  increase  the  current  of  some  world-river  1  Or  is  it  to  be 
itself  a  Rhine  or  Danube,  whose  goings  forth  are  to  the  uttermost  lands,  its  flood 
an  everlasting  boundary-line  on  the  globe  itself,  the  bulwark  and  highway  of 
whole  kingdoms  and  continents?  We  know  not;  only  ia  either  case  we  Imow 
its  path  is  to  the  great  ocean.**  * 

The  Author  op  "The  Moral  Ikfluenoe 
OF  Georoe  Eliot." 


^saay  on  Voltaire. 


PRINCE   BISMARCK'S   SCHEME  OF 
COMPULSORY  INSURANCE. 


THE  appearance  of  Prince  Bismarck's  compulsory  insurance  "  project/' 
which  has  at  length  hccn  laid  bcfurc  the  rcdcral  Council,  has 
been  debated  and  approved  by  the  uewly  established  Prussian  "  Economic 
Council/*  and  is  shortly  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  Rcicbsrath,  has 
been  anxiously  expected,  and,  as  may  be  imagiued,  has  awakened  the 
liveliest  interest  in  Germany.  And  no  wonder,  for  it  is  not  in  England 
only  that  the  subject  of  industrial  insurance  has  lately  become  especially 
prominent.  The  statement  in  the  Concordia  of  January  10th,  assert- 
ing that  ''the  question  of  industrial  insurance  is  the  one  which,  at 
the  present  time,  engrosses  [uiblic  attention  to  a  hitherto  unexampled 
degree/'  shows  the  air  in  (icrmany  to  be  full  of  the  subject;  uud  it 
may  therefore  seem  a  little  surprising  that  here  in  England,  the  appear- 
ance and  discussion  oi  Prince  Bismarck's  Bill  should  hardly  have  called 
forth  any  criticism  worthy  of  the  name,  and  should  iu  fact  have  been 
passed  over  almost  without  remark  of  any  kind  by  most  of  our  organs 
of  public  opinion.  The  reason,  however,  is  a  very  obvious  one.  The 
Bill,  doubtless  with  a  most  subtle  purpose,  has  been  draughted  on  the 
narrowest  linos,  and  its  title  seems  to  limit  its  scope  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  not  only  to  disarm  all  suspicion,  but  to  discourage  all  ex- 
amination. For  this  much  talked-of  measure,  when  announced  to  tho 
world,  appears  in  the  most  innocent  manner  to  aim,  not  at  an  universal 
compulsory  insurance  against  destitution  (such  as  readers  of  Euglish 
Reviews  have  beard  much  of  iu  the  last  two  years),  but  merely  at  pro- 
motiug  the  insoraace,  agaiust  accident  only,  of  factory  workers  earuinK 
wages  below  a  certain  limit,  in  certain  stated  industries  where  fixed 
machinery  is  used.  This  being  so,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  general 
public  have  given  no  further  attention  to  the  mouse  which  haa  come  to 
view,  or  to  the  mountain  whence  it  has  crept.     Hasty  opponents  of  the 
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larger,  but  only  logical  measure  of  universal  compulsory  insurance^  lay 
aside  the  Chancellor's  Bill  (or  rather  the  brief  abstract  of  it  tbcy  have 
seen)  with  the  feeling  that  if  this  be  all  that  Prince  Bismarck,  with  his 
power  and  opportunities,  can  do,  the  troublesome  subject  may  for  the 
present  be  dismissed  from  English  view  altogether.  And  hasty  advocates 
of  national  insurance  lay  the  Bill  aside  as  well,  saying,  "This  Bill,  in  its 
microscopic  range,  its  dangerous  principle,  and  its  different  method,  has 
nothing,  good  or  bad,  to  do  with  that  proposal  we  uphold  as  a  hopeful 
means  of  remedying  the  pauperism  which  degrades  our  people  and  dis- 
honours our  name/'  I  hope  to  show  that  persons  of  both  classes  are 
raistakeu  in  such  hasty  judgment  of  the  Bill. 

For  the  limitation  of  the  Chancellor's  scheme  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  a  temporary  one.*  The  putting  forth  of  the  small  proposal  is  a 
mere  reconnaissance  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  demonstration  in  force  on 
the  lines  of  action  which  the  plan  suggests,  if  only  the  proposal  made 
prove,  rightly  or  wrongly,  acceptable  to  the  German  nation.  And, 
therefore,  as  both  the  blessings  and  the  dangers  of  any  such  measure 
are  most  distinctly  seen  by  considering  them  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  prove 
best  to  examine  the  subject  in  the  following  pages,  not  as  being  merely 
what  it  modestly  calls  itself,  a  means  of  amending  an  employers' 
liability  law,  but  as  being  what  it  avowedly  aims  at  becoming,  a  means 
of  introducing  and  compelling  insurance,  on  behalf  of  every  wage-earner, 
against  almost  all  conceivable  possibilities  of  want  and  destitution. 

I  purpose  in  the  following  pages,  1st,  to  set  forth  the  terms  of  the 
proposal  itself;  2nd,  To  examine  its  leading  principles  ;  3nl,  To  touch 
on  some  points  of  its  practice,  and  4-thj  To  compare  it  briefly  with  the 
proposal  of  national  universal  compulsory  insurance  against  destitution 
ill  sickness  and  old  age,  with  which  we  arc  already  familiar  in  this 
country. 


The  following  short  abstract  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  measure,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  not  merely  presum- 
ably, but  avowedly,  only  the  very  thin  end  of  a  very  thick  wedge;  for 
were  it  (and  could  it  be)  limited  to  its  present  scope,  the  smallness  of 
the  results  aimed  at,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  change 
required,  would  deprive  the  proposal  of  every  claim  upon  serious  public 
attention. 

"All  persons  engaged  in  mines,  aalterus,  quarries,  docks,  buildiuga,  and  iron- 
works^ whose  yearly  eurniti^s  do  not  exceed  2,00U  marks  (pay  £100  or  £'Z 
weekly)  must  be  insured,  in  proportion  to  their  averiige  e-'irninj^s^.-igiiinat  iheoou- 
&9queacefl  of  ucciUents  resulting  from  their  occupations. 

*  8octtnn  45  of  the  Bill  expressly  states  that  the  extension  of  tho  aystem  to  iniuraiico 
a^aiust  inability  to  work.  artdini{  from  eickuc^a  or  old  age,  u  lieM  in  reserve.  And  Prince 
Bisnuirek,  in  his  rtccptioQ  tti  honour  of  the  Ne*  Kcuuumiu  Council  on  February  1,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  **  The  Insuraaee  Bill  was  a  mere  br;;iuinn;  ;  the  deaign.  to  be  pedect, 
must  be  Applied  to  thfi  pensiouiii^  uf  oil  labouring  men  iu  oM  uj^o.  lasuranca  must  bo 
extended  much  further  than  to  itceidcnta."  &c.  &c. 
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"  The  estimate  of  annual  earmogs  is  to  be  ninde  on  a  calculatioa  of  300  times 
the  doily  wage. 

"Details  of  organization,  appointment  of  hoaT-da,  sub-offices,  reserve  fund, 
znanagemeut  and  investment  ofl'unds,  bases  of  eiilculatiooj  rules  uf audit,  publica- 
tion of  reports,  (&C.,  to  be  determined  hy  the  bundestag. 

*'  The  rates  of  payment  to  be  subject  to  quinquennial  revision. 

*'Thc  policy  shall  secure  against  loss  caused  by  accidental  death,  or  by  bodily 
injury  incapacitating  from  work  for  any  period  exceeding  ibur  weeks. 

*'  In  case  of  bodily  injury  inc:i[>Hcitating  from  caniing  wages,  the  policy  shall 
provide  for  the  expenses  o!  the  patient's  cure  from  the  beginning  of  the  fillh  week 
of  sickness,  and  a  payment  during  tlie  incapacity.  If  entirely  incnpuble  of  work, 
two-thirds  of  the  wage  ;  if  partially  incapable,  a  payment,  proportioned  to  the  in- 
capacity, but  neither  less  than  onc-foiuth  nor  more  than  one-half  of  the  ordinary 
wage,  shall  be  claimable. 

**  The  policy  shall,  in  case  of  death,  secure  a  funeral  payment  of  one-tenth  of 
the  annual  earnings;  medical  attendance  from  end  of  fourth  wpck  till  death,  and 
two-thirds  of  wage  till  death;  one-fifth  of  annual  earnings  to  the  widow  while 
unmarried  ;  one-tenth  for  each  child  till  fifteen  years  old  (but  total  not  to  exceed 
fifty  per  cent.).     Dependent  relatives  up  to  same  limit  shall  niao  be  provided  for. 

**  The  sums  found  uf  cessary  to  efiect  this  compulsory  insurance  arc  to  be  con- 
tributed as  follows : — 

*' Persons  earning  wages  above  fifteen  shillings  and  under  £2  per  week,  will 
have  to  pay  half  the  cost,  and  their  employers  the  other  half. 

*'  Persons  earning  less  than  tilWn  sbillinga  weekly  will  have  nothing  to  pay; 
the  employer  being  required  to  pay  iwo-liiirds  of  their  contribution,  and  the  Stat€ 
providing  the  remaining  third. 

"  The  sum  to  be  j)aid  by  the  State  Insurance  will  vary,  in  case  of  partial  inca- 
pacity for  work,  from  one-fourth  to  une-lialf  of  the  sufferer's  earnings,  and  in  case 
of  total  incapacity,  will  amount  to  two-thirds. 

"  Workmen  doiiirous  of  effecting  a  higher  insurance  than  the  compulsory  one 
will  be  enabled  to  do  bo  voluntarily  from  their  own  resoiucea,  up  to,  butnot 
beyond,  half  the  amount  insured  by  law. 

"Voluntary  inuurance  on  behalt  of  workmen  not  included  in  the  action  of  the 
compulsory  law,  may  also  be  effected  up  to  certain  limit?. 

"The  sphere  of  the  Imperial  Assurance  Institution  may  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  undertaking  of  Life  Insurance  up  to  the  auiuuiit  of  ^300,  and  the 
extension  uf  its  operations  to  insurance  against  want  in  sickness  and  old  ago  by 
means  of  future  enactment  is  cont:;mplated." 


n. 

In  turning  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  proposed  law,  wc  are 
greatly  aided  in  our  judgment  by  having  before  us,  not  ouly  the  text 
of  the  Bill  itself  (whieh  is  comprehensive  enough),  but  also,  ap{)cnded 
to  it,  a  very  lengthy  (aud  iu  many  respects  a  very  aUe)  essay  on  the 
proposal,  covering  some  thirty-five  large  quarto  pages,  setting  forth  the 
bases  on  which  the  plan  is  founded,  explaining  its  reasons,  defending  its 
measures,  and  suggesting  its  extension. 

This  Begrundung  is  well  calculated,  at  the  first  blush,  to  satisfy  a 
good  many  superficial  readers  of  the  desirablity,  the  justice,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  measure  proposed.  Its  practicability  does  not  come 
into  question  at  all  just  now;  for  that  seems  to  all  German  writers 
on  the  subject  (so  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice)  a  matter 
of  very  trifling  detail  indeed.     All  seem  quite  satisfied  that  if  actioa 
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in  a  certain  line  be  desirable,  it  must  be  possible,  and  appear  quite  will- 
ing, if  they  can  agree  on  a  principle,  to  leave  the  question  of  practice 
to  the  Government  alone. 

The  Begrundungy  which  many  of  the  German  newspapers  refer  to  as 
the  Motivirungj  or  the  "  motives,"  of  the  measure,  the  Chancellor  himself 
speaks  of,  far  more  accurately,  under  the  name  of  its  "  BaHs ;"  it  con- 
tains the  reasons  hc^ire^,  in  order  to  influence  other  men  in  its  favour; 
the  reasous,  or  some  of  them,  which  influence  him,  he  may  be  quite 
justified  in  keeping  to  luraself,  and  these  are  what  come  more  strictly 
under  the  sense  of  "  motives,"  whicli  we  will  examine  briefly  by-aud  by. 
For  when  a  great  proposal  of  this  sort  is  put  forth  by  a  man,  who  though 
long  a  warrior  and  long  a  statesman,  has  only  lately  taken  up  the  line 
of  social  economy  in  order  to  qualify  for  self-appointment  to  a  new  and 
untried  office  (that  of  Minister  of  Trade),  and  who  has  entered,  at  his 
age,  on  such  heavy  labour,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  measures 
such  as  these,  the  very  act  must  set  the  thinking  world  inquiring  not 
only  "  What  will  this  proposal  do  ?"  but "  What  does  its  proposer  want  ?" 

Aud  here  his  deliberate  and  so  often  puzzling  candour,  which  tells 
what  he  wants  us  to  know  so  frankly,  without  telling  what  he  prefers 
to  keep  secret,  gives  an  urgent  reason  for  the  passing  of  his  Bill. 
He  admits,  in  a  word,  that  the  powers  of  Socialism  are  getting  too 
strong  for  him.  The  Begriindung,  to  tliose  who  can  read  between  the 
lines,  tells  us  this  by  implication,  if  not  in  definite  words.  Its  opening 
sentences  remind  us  that  in  the  debate  on  the  Socialist  Law  (in  October 
1878)  the  necessity  was  admitted  of  combating  the  Socialist  position 
by  measures  tending  to  impi*ove  the  condition  of  the  working-classes; 
and,  not  in  this  sentence  only,  but  in  many  another  spoken  and  written, 
we  are  told  the  same  thing,  that  this  measure  is  virtually,  to  put  it  in  a 
familiar  form,  "  a  sop  to  the  Socialists." 

It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  quote  authorities  on  this  statement. 
We  may  be  quite  content  to  assume  that  were  the  fact  untrue.  Prince 
Bismarck  would  never  have  admitted  it  to  exist.  The  state  of  aflairs  is 
not  badly  described  in  the  following  lines  from  one  of  the  latest  out  of 
the  many  contributors  to  the  German  literature  of  this  subject,  a  liter- 
ature which  Dr.  Otto  Arendt,  the  writer  I  quote,  himself  describes  iu  his 
preface  as"  growing  like  an  avalanche." 

"  During  the  discussion  of  the  *  Socialist  Law'  the  Government 
delared  that  it  regarded  the  measure  merely  as  a  truce  made  with  the 
enemy  in  order  to  give  time  for  successfully  combating  Social  Demo- 
cracy on  the  lines  of  Social  Reform/'  Dr.  Arcndt  goes  on  to  say, "The 
operation  of  the  Socialist  Law  has  been  prolonged,  but  hitherto  we  have 
heard  but  little  of  the  promised  Social  Reform/'* 

Prince  Bismarck's  present  proposal,  however,  will  remove  this  cause 
of  complaint.    In  the  Begriindung,  as  I  shall  presently  proceed  to  &how, 

•  "Allgemeine  Staatavereichening  nnd  Vorsicherung»  Stcner/'  von  Dr.   Otto  Areadt. 
ttfpzig  :  Uuncker  k  ilumbtot,  1881. 
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we  find  a  number  of  principles  stated,  with  wliieh  it  appears  really 
impossible  for  persons  who  have  at  all  deeply  studied  the  subject  before 
US  to  agree. 

And  this  may  account  for  the  apparent  sing^ularity  of  the  fact  thatj 
when,  with   much  promise  of  acceptance  and  likelihood  of  success, 
great  measure  of  "National  Compulsory  Insurance"  is  brought  forward^ 
in  Germany,  the  present  writer,  who,  for  two  years  past,  has  been  bold^ 
to  assert  and  advocate  the  desirability  of  a  great  measure  of  Xation«I^ 
Compulsory  Insurance  for  England,  should  be   foremost  to  denounce 
Prince  Bismarck's  scheme,  as,  if  not  wrong  in  object,  wrong,  at  leasts 
in  direction,  mistaken  in  principle,  faulty  in  detail,  hurtful  in  methody 
and  almost  demonstrably  certain  to  prove  disastrous  in  result. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  measure  is  mode  to  sound  popular  in 
Germany ;  that  it  is  welcomed,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  "  professorial 
Socialists''  as  a  class,  with  a  flourish  of  congratulatory  trumpets,  and  is 
likely  enough,  at  first  sight,  to  commend  itself  to  the  lowest  class  of 
wage-earners  as  a  matter  of  direct  advantage  to  themselves;  and  it  is 
true  that  it  may  tend,  as  its  proposer  desires,  to  satisfy  the  working 
class,  gravely  discontented  as  it  is  at  present  with  the  incfficacy  and 
supposed  injustice  of  the  existing  law  on  Employers'  Liability.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  the  employers,  as  a  class,  weary  with  long  striving, 
may  be  supposed  willing  to  adopt  its  provisions  readily  enough,  as 
giving  them,  even  at  an  apparent  increase  of  cost,  some  reasonable 
means  of  estimating  liabilities  which  otherwise,  on  the  occurrence  of 
any  great  disaster  in  their  works,  might  cause  them  utter  ruin.  That 
this  should  be  so  is,  after  all,  only  to  say,  that  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion, they  may  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  generally  beneficent 
and  calculable  principle  of  insurance,  which  gives  to  men,  in  so  many 
ways,  definite  certainty  instead  of  limitless  risk.  And  thereforftS 
(though  I  shall  vastly  wonder  if  the  assumption  prove  correct)  I  shall 
be  willing  to  assume,  fur  the  purpose  of  my  present  writing,  thatj 
German  opinion  is  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Chancellor's  proposal 
And  it  may  also,  for  argument's  sake,  be  admitted,  that  this  insuranccj 
less  far  for  what  it  gives  than  for  what  it  promises,  may  indeed  make  the 
task  of  guiding  the  goverumeutol  chariot  more  easy  and  leas  perilous, 
and  may  allow  the  veteran  charioteer,  at  least  for  a  little  while,  to  relax 
the  tension  of  the  tightened  reins  which  stiffen  and  gall  his  wearying 
hands.  But,  because  statesmanship  should  be  concerned  with  the  interests 
of  a  nation  as  a  whole,  not  with  those  of  mere  classes  and  individuals, 
and  because  a  true  saviour  of  society  should  work  for  its  permanent, 
not  for  its  mere  passing,  advantage, — should  provide  remedies  instead  of 
palliatives,  and  introduce  measures  of  lasting  good  instead  of  hand-to- 
mouth  expedients,  it  seems  important  to  show,  that  though  n  Nutionolj 
Compulsory  Insurance  on  sound  principles  promises  measureless  social- 
blessings  to  the  people  that  adopts  it.  Prince  BLsmarck's  National 
Compulsory  Insurance  would,  in  the  long  run  (ao  far  from  improving 
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the  condition  of  the  poor,  at  which  it  aims),  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  every  closs^  and  aggravate  the  evils  which  it  was  designed  to 
heal. 

The  Chancellor  at  once  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  claims 
accei)tance  for  his  proposal,  not  because  it  is  notj  but  because  it  is, 
"  State-socialistic^'  in  its  character.  He  says  ;  "The  fear  of  introducing 
a  socialistic  element  into  our  legislation  need  not  deter  us;  for,  so  far 
from  this  being  a  novelty,  it  is  only  a  development  of  the  modern  State 
idea,  springing  from  Christian  morality — that  the  State  is  bound  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  all  its  members,  and  specially  of  the 
necessitous/^  'And  he  goes  on  to  declare  thattlie  only  measures  possible 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  uupropcrtied  class  consist  in  a 
better  organization  of  State  provision  for  the  poor. 

Now,  though  limits  of  space  forbid  my  quarrelling  needlessly  with 
words,  there  is  much  here  which  must  be  challenged,  Firstly,  that 
State  provision  for  the  poor  is  a  development  of  Christianity ;  in  other 
words  that  it  is  a  form  of  Christianity  at  all.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  the 
levying  of  poor-rates  (to  call  State  provision  for  the  destitute  by  the 
term  most  familiar  here)  is  directly  opposed  to  Christian  charity.  Xot 
one  single  penny  of  poor-rate  is  given  in  Christ's  name,  for  Christ's 
sake.  It  is  all  exacted  by  compulsion,  not  offered  by  love.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  socialistic,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  communistic,  in  its 
character,  but  Christian  it  ccrtuiuly  is  not,  so  long  as  persons  who  arc 
not  Christian  arc  compelled  to  contribute,  and  so  long  as  it  is  all  taken 
as  a  tax,  and  not  one  farthing  of  it  offered  as  a  gift.  Nor,  if  the 
terms  were  accurate,  would  the  argument  be  sound.  Granting  that 
"the  State  is  bound  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  its  members,  and 
capecialJy  of  the  necessitous,"  it  docs  not  at  all  follow  that  any  one 
class  is  to  be  benefited  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  other,  since  this 
would  certainly  fail  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all. 

And  lest,  in  pointing  out  this  fallacy,  I  be  supposed  to  object  to  the 
aid  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  in  any  form  whatever,  I  hasten  to  add  the 
eKprc8!<.iou  of  my  conviction  that  such  a  method  of  State-socialistic 
quasi-'^promotion  of  prosperity"  as  here  proposed,  would  prove  7nost 
hurtful  of  alt  to  the  ve-nj  poorest.  In  a  word,  I  object  to  the  proposal 
not  because  it  is  socialistic  in  character,  but  because  it  would  be 
injurious  in  efifeet. 

And  this  injury,  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  will  be  caufiod 
by  acting  on  the  altogether  false  assumption,  laid  down  in  the 
Begriindunff,  pp,  25,  26,  as  follows: — "  However  reasonable  it  may  be 
that  employer  and  employed  should  share  equally  the  cost  of  insurance, 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  carry  this  idea  out  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
For,  in  the  case  of  a  great  mass  of  our  ivorkmen,  the  wages  earned  barely 
suffice  to  defray  the  cost  of  living  which  present  social  conditions  render 
ndispeuaable.^' 
The  qualification    of  this  large   postulate  is  very  subtle.      What  the 
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Ohanccllor  wants  to  show  is,  that  few  wage-earners  gain  enough  to 
able  to  pay  for  auy  iasurauce.  But  as  (in  face  of  the  law  of  supplj 
aud  demand)  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  the  statement  that  W8ge« 
are  absolutely  too  low  for  life,  he  is  content  with  saying"  they  arc  too 
low  according  to  the  earner's  idea  of  the  style  in  which  he  would  like  to 
live,  or,  in  the  terms  quoted,  "  too  low  to  defray  the  cost  of  living  which 
our  present  social  conditions  render  indispensable."  For  we  must 
remember  an  important  fact  in  discussing  the  sufBciency  of  wages 
for  existence.  It  is  this  :  that  no  matter  how  low  wagcs^  Have  ever 
fallen,  and  no  matter  how  high  cost  of  existence  lias  ever  risen,  there 
hare  been  people  found  (few,  perhaps,  on  a  general  percentage,  but 
quite  enough  for  convincing  illustration)  who  have  lived,  saved,  thriven, 
risen,  and  even  become  wealthy  men,  in  spite  of  all  alleged  insufficiency 
of  earnings  to  sustain  life.  It  may  indeed  be  almost  confidently  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  if  the  whole  amount  (not  indeed  earned,  but) 
carnable  by  any  class  of  workers,  be  insufficient  to  enable  that  class  to 
live,  and  to  live  with  a  margin,  it  must  be  because  the  natural  rate  of 
wage  is  not  allowed  to  adjust  itself,  but  is  disturbed  by  noma 
extraneous  force,  such  as  rate-aid  to  the  thriftless,  or  wanton  charily  to 
the  undeserving,  which  enables  the  indolent  to  sustain  an  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  labour  market  with  the  industrious,  and  thtis  to  keep 
the  general  rate  of  wages  down. 

If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  be  perfectly  plain  that  no  industry  could 
flourish,  no  race  of  men  could  live,  and  that,  certainly,  no  population 
could  ever  iucrease,  unless  the  labour  of  each  indindual  could  provide 
sufficient  to  secure^  uot  merely  the  existence  from  week  to  week  of  each 
man  in  his  very  prime,  but  the  whole  existence,  from  manhood  till 
decease,  of  every  son  of  toil.  For,  just  as  fully  as  the  decree  is  true 
that  man  must  work  to  live,  so  fully  is  it  true  that  he  can  live  by  work ; 
it  is  at  least  as  much  a  law  that  man  shall  eat  bread  as  that  he  shall  cat 
it  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And  if,  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
health  'and  reason,  any  but  rare  and  temporary  exceptions  to  sueb 
general  laws  be  found,  their  existence  will  be  clearly  traceable  to  the 
folly  of  governments  or  to  the  improvidence  of  individuals,  or  to  both 
these  causes  combined. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  may  be  gi\'en  in  passing.  Tho 
immediate  result  of  abolishing  out-door  relief  in  Whitcchapel  was,  not  to 
drive  masses  of  recipients  into  the  workhouse,  but  to  raise  the  rate  of 
so-called  starvation  wages,  and  to  put  an  end,  within  three  months,  to 
the  lowest  class  of  slop-work.  AVhere  the  nnsupplemented  wage  was 
too  low  to  provide  for  existence,  the  effect  was,  not  to  stop  production 
and  leave  workers  to  starve,  but  to  send  some  of  them  to  more  re- 
munerative work,  and  thus,  by  diminishing  supply  of  labour,  to  leave 
better  wages  for  those  who  remained. 

Another  ground  assigned  for  adopting  a  socialistic  measure,  apart  from 
the  false  assumption  that  it  is  any  necessary  outcome  of  Christianity^  is 
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this ;  "  tlutt  society  is  bouud  to  use  the  disposable  meaus  of  all  its 
members  to  advance  the  positive  prosperity  of  each  iudividual,  especially 
that  of  the  weak  aad  necessitous."  This  elaborate  statement  may  be 
accepted  as  true,  but  wc  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  assumes  ail  the 
members  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  "  means"  disposed  of,  and 
that  it  docs  not  warrant  the  deduction  which  is  falsely  drawn  from  it 
that  "  society  is  bound  to  use  the  disposable  means  of  some  of  its  members 
to  advance  the  positive  prosperity  of  others." 

These  are  large  preliminary  assumptions  which  it  is  well  to  challenge 
at  the  outset;  more  definite  errors  of  principle  will  appear  from  an 
examination  of  the  measure  itself.  It  contains,  then,  a  definite  proposal 
in  two  parts,  each  of  which  I  will  separately  examine.  Firstly,  that 
earners  of  more  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week  shall  pay  half  their  insurance, 
the  other  half  being  paid  by  the  employers  ;  secondly,  that  earners  of 
less  wage  shall  be  gratuitously  insured,  their  employers  paying  two- 
thirds,  and  the  State  one-third,  of  the  cost.  As  the  Chancellor  says,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  former  class  of  earners  will  much  object  to  this 
stipulation  at  Grst.  It  will  certainly  better  their  present  circumstances, 
in  one  way,  eveu  though  it  may  tend,  as  we  shall  see,  to  lower  their 
wages.  For,  at  the  present  time,  the  returns  show  that  "Employers' 
Liability"  has  only  been  proved  in  seventeen  eases  per  cent,  or  there- 
abouts, whereas  this  new  rule  would  render  the  employers  liable  at  once 
for  three  times  as  large  a  charge,  namely  fifty  per  cent. ;  besides  saving 
the  employed  all  possible  loss,  and  all  risk  of  uncertainty  or  disappoint- 
ment in  attempting  to  prove  the  employers'  liability. 

But  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  sort  of  d^ubt  that,  demand  for 
production  and  market  competition  remaining  unchanged,  this  larger 
sum  to  be  thrown  upon  the  wage  fund  must  tend  to  lower  the  wages; 
or,  supposing  it  possible  to  keep  the  wages  unchanged,  must  diminish 
production,  and  cause  want  of  work  to  many. 

It  is  true  that  there  arc  some  German  writers,  who  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that  if  such  a  measure  really  handicapped  production  and  industry, 
the  remedy  would  be  found  in  extending  this  principle  of  insurance  to 
other  nations  as  well,  so  as  to  reduce  the  supposed  inequality.  They 
imagine  this  object  attainable  by  giving  special  trade  advantages  to 
nations  that  would,  and  withholding  them  from  nations  which  would 
not,  follow  the  lead  they  set.  Tliis  sounds  like  a  mere  threat  of  arbitrary 
protection  or  free-trading,  empty  and  useless,  as  most  threats  are, — the 
result  of  such  a  course  being  about  as  speculative  for  Germany  as  it 
would  be  to  disband  her  whole  army  on  the  chance  of  all  other 
nations  disbanding  theirs  under  penalty  of  restrictions  on  their  inter- 
national trade. 

It  will  be  hard  indeed  to  show  how  such  an  insurance,  equally  borne 
by  employer  and  employed,  which  I  shall  not  call  unreasonable  or  unfair 
per  se,  could  fail  to  check  production  and  lower  wages.  As  a  fact,  any 
compulsory  insurance    whatever,   levyable    during  the   whole  working 
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life  of  the  employed,  raust,  liowever  convenient,  useful,  and  secure  to  the 
party  insured,  prove  a  tax  upon  labour  in  the  eud.^' 

The  other  branch  into  which  tlie  Chancellor  has  divided  the  wage- 
earners  to  be  iusured  consists  of  those  earning  under  fifteen  shillings  a 
week.  And  for  these  a  different  sort  of  treatment  is  proposed.  Earners 
of  wages  above  this  line  must  insure,  to  some  extent  at  least,  for  them- 
selves. But  those  below  it  are  to  be  insured  by  other  people.  For 
such  the  employer  is  to  pay  two-thirds,  and  the  State  (in  one  form  or 
another)  is  to  pay  one-third  ;  and  thus  the  largest  class  of  earners  in  the 
nation  is  to  be  given  the  damnosa  hereditas  of  a  claim  to  have  each  free 
man's  duty  done  for  him  by  others,  and  is  to  pay  for  it  no  less  a  price 
than  the  free  man's  independence  for  evermore ! 

"  But,"  it  will  be  said,  "  this  will  be  the  greatest  possible  blessing  to 
the  poor.  A  scheme  so  beneficent,  so  liberal,  so  generous,  should  not 
be  opposed  by  carping  doctrinaires.  These  arc  not  the  men  to  consult 
on  this  subject.  Ask  the  people  who  are  really  concerned.  What  will 
the  earners  of  the  lowest  wages  say  to  such  a  proposition?  Will  they 
not  clutch  at  it  with  grateful  avidity  as  the  greatest  boon  and  blessing 
that  could  have  been  conceived  ?  Will  they  not  say  that  this  indeed  is 
something  like  a  true  redressal  of  inequalities,  and  that  the  man  who 
confers  this  blessing  on  the  poor  will  prove  indeed  the  greatest  saviour 
of  society  that  Germany  has  ever  seen  ?" 

Of  course  they  will.  That  is  exactly  what  is  desired,  and  jost 
so  children,  if  allowed,  would  often  poison  themselves  with  sweet- 
meats, and  would  even  look  on  those  from  whom  they  drew  a  limitless 
supply  as  benefactors  and  as  friends.  The  whole  plan  and  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  that  it  should  fascinate  the  masses,  and  win  their 
adhesion  to  its  terms  and  their  enthusiasm  to  its  purpose,  by  appeal  to 
short-sighted  selfishness  instead  of  to  considerate  reason.  Prince 
Bismarck  would  have  never  been  a  prince  at  all  but  for  his  knowledge 
of  this  means  of  winning  men  to  his  support.  It  was  not  the  force  of 
reason  or  the  victory  of  argument  that  lost  the  battle  of  Prussian 
constitutional  freedom  so  keenly  waged  in  1861 ;  it  was  enough  to 
whisper  to  the  would-be  Ilarapdens  of  that  time,  the  promise  of 
extended  empire,  to  make  them  drop  the  banner  of  Liberty,  in  order 
with  both  hands  unencumbered  to  clutch  at  Conquest  with  a  fuller 
grasp;  and  this  sacrifice  of  principle  to  selfishness  we  must  perhaps 
regard  as  natural  to  imperfect  man.  But,  just  as  the  course  adopted 
then,  though  it  widened  the  limits  of  a  kingdom,  has  not,  in  result, 
been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  its  people,  so  the  prospect  that  the  potirest 
Socialists  of  to-day  would  abandon  their  struggle  against  authority  for 
the  bribe  of  this  supposed  spoliation  of  capital  on  their  behalf,  is  no 


*  I  m5y  be  cxcuicd  far  pointing  out  that  sacli  an  anivi'iMl  eowpaUoiy  iiinuntiu« 
idpllitviioo  M  I  luywdf  advooatv.  Icvy.ihle  ouly  during  a  ehort  pvriixf  o(  Itt^"' 
Jf^jbt^ningof  life,  u  cntirvly  Ute  froni  Oiib  jUtovc  objectiou.     8eo  my    'Kvtav* 
^Vntion  m  ftnjwrism,"  p.  08:  C.  Kcgan  Paul  &  Co. 
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guarantee  that  their  doing^o  wouhi   result  in  gnrcater  prosperity  to  the 
uation  or  in  greater  happiness  to  themselves. 

It  may,  howeverj  for  discussion's  sake,  be  admitted  for  a  moment 
that  alT  earners  of  the  lowest  wage  will  rejoice  in  the  measurej  and  that 
all  earners  of  the  higher  wage  will  at  least  acquiesce  in  itj  at  first.  If, 
however,  it  prove  demonstrably  a  real  boon  to  the  former  class,  how 
long  will  the  latter  be  content  to  forego  it  ?  At  first  the  Chancellor 
will  seem  to  himself,  and  perhaps  to  the  world,  to  have  gained  a  victory. 
The  claims  of  the  Socialist  being  really  based  on  the  alleged  miseries  of 
the  poorest,  in  conferring  a  large  apparent  alleviation  upon  thcra  he 
will  have  taken  away  the  raison  d'etre  of  socialistic  opposition  ;  or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  by  committing  the  nation  to  Socialism  he  will 
Lave  quieted  it  for  the  time.  Of  course  he  is  astute  enough  to  sec  that 
this  is  only  throwing  out  the  first  baby  from  the  endangered  sledge  into 
the  jaws  of  the  wolves.  He  would  dinde  his  pursuers  into  two  packsj 
hoping,  by  this  sacrifice,  while  they  contend  together,  to  guide  the 
sledge  of  State  to  a  place  of  safety.  By  pensioning  the  lower  and  larger 
half  of  the  Socialistic  wage-earners  gratuitously,  and  makiug  their  money 
interest  depend  on  the  stability  of  the  State,  he  would  counterbalance 
the  more  intelligent  and  active-minded  half,  and,  if  unable  for  ever  to 
silence  their  complaints,  would  succeed,  at  all  events,  in  neutralizing 
their  action.  And  then  there  would  be  peace  and  calm;  to  carry  on 
the  simile,  society  would  reach  the  post-house,  and  the  howling  of  pur- 
suing wolves  would  shock  Ita  ears  no  more.  Tiiis  assumes  the  post- 
house,  however, — and  there  is  none  ;  the  nation  must  move  on;  the 
flight,  for  flight  it  is,  must  continue,  for  the  pursuit  will  never  end  on 
conditions  such  as  these ;  tlie  nation,  weakened  by  each  unwise  concession, 
its  enemies  strengthened  by  the  prey  they  gorge,  will  draw  nearer  to 
ruin  every  day.  In  a  word,  if,  as  1  have  assumed,  the  gratuitous 
pensioning  of  the  lower  class  of  earners  be  a  good  thing  for  them,  aa 
we  are  told  it  will  be,  the  upper  class  of  earners  will  liave  a  logical 
reason  for  asking,  and  they  will  askj  "  Why  are  wc  debarred  from  such 
a  boon  as  this,  and  why  should  the  difference  of  a  sixpence  in  our 
wage  bring  us  under  a  compulsion  to  make  payments  for  ourselves 
while  these  other  men  are  paid  for  by  the  State  ?"  * 

It  is  worthy  further  to  note,  as  showing   conclusively  that  the  prin- 

*  Since  the  alKire  w^ia  wntLon  a  retnarkaUle  corroboratioa  of  the  opinion  it  expresses  has 
tnuiBpired.     The  tiew  "  Economic  Cuuncil,"  ouo  of  whotw  first  tasks  haa  boen  to  conaider 
this  pmposal  of  iimuraniii*,  provimtB  to  its  Winj^  brou>;bt  before  tho  Hcichstag,  has  actually 
reaolveu  apon  aa  uiteratiun  uC  ibs  terms  exactly  iti  the  line  I  have  iuilicateii.     Its  standing 
committee  lina  profioiinc^^l  iu  favour  of  a  stiU  larger  pni[KirtiuD  of  the  insurance  beini; 
bomt*  I'V  the  employer.     The  bill  propoees  that  earniiigv  alwve  fifteen  shilJiugs  a  veeE 
f':i  '■■  half  thrir  own  iusuraiicc  uutl  their  euiployers  an  cijual  ^uuouiit,  but  tlie 

I  1  requires  the  earner's  cj>ntribution  to  be  only  oue-thinl  ami  the  employer's 

t>  ...I.I  ...f  .i.i,_i.  »i...  ....1,.  *i.,.f   ....  |...r-.^t,  earning  on  the  avenifjre  less  tlmn 

t .  .  -re  thau  oue-thinl  of  the  true  coat 

ot  <r  new  ICcunoimc  Council  arrives  at 

in  the  vefy  ilrit  u»t;  ui  iLa  functuitLs  may  bo  fuguiUoL  as  a  strong  teslungny  to  Frincc 
Bismarok'fi  knowledge  of  lua  cnuntrymcn,  though  weak  cDotu;h  as  eatablishiuj^  tlie  economic 
infallibility  of  this  nevaoU  unaaihoritative  BLll-ondoraing  MacUiae  which  he  has  invented. 

TOL.  3axix.  ft  t 
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ciple  the  Chancellor  wishes  to  establisli  must  be  wanted  for  a  measure 
enormously  more  comprehensive  than  mere  accident  assurance,  the 
microscopic  nature,  in  money  value,  of  the  supposed  great  boon  it 
would,  as  now  brought  forward,  confer  on  the  workmen.  An  ivpjiendix 
to  the  Bill  gives  an  actuarial  estimate,  by  Dr.  Heym,*  of  the  cost  of 
accident  insurance  proposed.  He  puts  this,  on  an  average,  at  2i  per 
cent,  of  the  earnings.  For  an  earner  of  10*,  per  week  this  would 
amount  to  3f/.  As  the  employer  will  have  to  pay  two-thirdsj  2rf.j  which 
will  fall  on  the  wages;  the  State  will  only  pay  one-third,  \d.,  per  week, 
which  may,  for  argument's  sake,  be  regarded  as  clear  gain  to  the  work- 
man. If  this  be  all,  will  so  contemptible  a  pittance  turn  the  most 
necessitous  Socialists  into  contented  State-pensioners? 

The  answer  of  common  sense  is  in  the  negative.  Their  price,  especially 
liow  they  are  so  publicly  bid  for,  is  much  higher ;  and  the  Chancellor 
knows  them  too  well  aud  dreads  them  too  much  to  dream  that  they 
can  be  bought,  like  savages,  with  a  looking-glass  and  a  string  of  beads. 
If,  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  this  be  not  all,  and  if  the  plaiu 
intention  be  to  carry  out,  not  only  in  factories,  but  in  all  occuj)ations,  a 
comjiulsury  provision  against  the  contingencies  included  in  the  Bill, 
not  merely  when  due  to  accident,  but  to  circumstances  of  every  ordinary 
sort ;  aud,  if  it  be  carried  out  on  the  principles  which  the  Bill  lays 
down  ;  the  boon  which,  in  the  first  instance^  is  too  contemptible  to  effect 
its  avowed  purpose,  of  conciliating  Socialists,  will,  in  the  latter  case,  be 
80  enormous  in  its  cost  as  to  swamp  production,  to  cripple  trade,  to 
aggravate  tajiation,  to  destroy  the  State. 

For  what  would  it  amount  to?  Here  is  the  result  of  Professor 
Lujo  Brentauo's  important  study  of  this  subject,  given  in  few  words. 
He  comes  to  the  conclupioc  that  under  present  conditions  the  sum 
necessary  to  secure  a  working-man  from  becoming,  in  any  contingency, 
a  burden  to  public  charity,  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  marks  (say  i;8  \0s.)  a  year  out  of  his  earnings,  or,  in  rough 
figures,  some  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week ! 

Tliis,  indeedj  might  bribe  the  poor  Socialist  earning  the  lowest  wage,8ay 
ten  shillings  a  week,  to  keep  his  tongue  hileut  and  his  hands  quiet,  but 
only  so  long  as  he  felt  that  the  State  would  literally  be  handing  him  a 
money  value  of  fourteeu-peuce  a  week  through  all  his  life ;  and  this 
fccurity  could  only  last  so  long  as  the  State  could  pay  the  money  ;  tho 
rest  of  the  insurance,  two  shillings  aud  fourpeuce  per  week,  would,  aAcr 
all,  have  to  he  taken  from  the  wages;  life  would  be  harder,  • 
would  be  less,  factories  would  close,  wage-earners  would  di 
claimants  on  the  fund  from  want  of  work  would  multiply,  aud  tho  StAto 
would  have  to  make  good  incalculable,  because  daily  growing,  deficiencies; 
men  now  classed  as  earners  of  seventeen  shillings  a  week,  coutr" 

«  It  thocUd  be  tfatted  tlmt  tlic  occttracy  of  I)r.  Heym's  Mtttnate  (or  ratba 
btlity  of  the  LoBca  uo  wliub  it  is  fuundrd),  hM  been  TeLeQiently  cuntcat^d 
iuunoco  experts. 
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in  the  serai-independent  scale,  would  come  dowTi  to  fifteen  sbillinga  a 
week,  and  be  contributory  no  more;  the  wage-earners  would  be  poorer, 
emploTcrs  more  heavily  handicapped,  the  taxation  intolerable,  and  tho 
State  worse  ott'  than  ever.  A  very  short  calculation  will  show  the  force 
of  this  objection.  The  number  of  persona  exempt  in  Prussia  from 
Klassensteuer  (a  sort  of  poll-tax,  modified  by  rates  of  earnings)  as  not 
earning  more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  marks  a  year  (say  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week)  is  about  three  millions  and  a  half;  the 
number  earning  from  that  amount  up  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  marks 
(say  fifteen  shillings  a  week)  is  about  the  same  number.  Thus,  seven 
millions  of  persons  would  be  insured  gratuitously  at  a  rate  of  three 
ehillinga  and  sixpence  per  week.  This  would  give  an  annual  cost  of 
fifty-seven  million  pounds,  of  which  general  taxation  would  have  to 
bear  about  nineteen,  and  the  production  of  the  nation  would  have  to 
bear  thirty-cight.  And  even  if  wc  reduce  Brentauo's  estimate  by  one- 
half,  the  figures  remain  so  enormous  as  to  show  the  utter  impossibility 
to  the  nation  of  bearing  a  burden  so  tremendous.  The  proposal,  as  I  have 
said,  is  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge,  which,  if  not  driven  home,  should 
never  be  introduced,  and  which,  if  driven  home,  would  split  society  in 
pieces, 

HI. 


With  regard  to  the  practical  part  of  the  scheme,  as  it  stands,  wc  are 
told  but  little ;  though  the  Bt^iindung  shows  much  knowledge  of 
practical  detail  on  the  subject  of  industrial  insurance. 

There  is  one  point  certainly  to  be  praised,  and  which  gives  a  sugges- 
tion likely  to  be  of  very  great  value  iu  cheapening  the  rates  of  some  of 
our  own  Friendly  Societies  in  providing  sick  funds.  It  is  this,  the  claim 
on  the  insurance  only  arises  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  of  sickness.  This 
leaves  the  wage- earner  liable,  not  at  all  unreasonably,  to  make  proper 
provision  from  his  own  resources  for  the  first  month  of  sickness;  the 
knowledge  of  this  necessity  would  naturally  incline  him  to  keep  at  least 
a  fortnight's  earnings  at  hand  in  the  savings  bank.  If  our  Friendly 
Societies  generally  adopted  a  modification  of  this,  not  commencing  to 
pay  sick-insurance  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  or  third  certified 
week  of  incapacity,  a  very  large  burden  for  trifiing  ailments,  and  nearly 
the  whole  burden  for  malingcriug,  would  be  removed  from  their  funds, 
either  largely  loweriug  the  rates  of  contribution,  or  increasing  the  sick 
pay  needed  iu  longer  and  more  pressing  ailments. 

Another  practical  point  to  be  commended  is,  that  the  insurance  is 
made  payable  on  every  class  earniog  wages  in  proportion  to  the  wages 
earned,  inasmuch  as  It   admits,    without   any    additional  burden  to  the 

State,  th ^^■^'* ^— "'"ntarvinstirance  in  other  directions,  if  desired, 

in  a  Stii  ider  the  proposed  eonditions  can  give 

■^•^o  a  national  guarantee  without 
tion.    The  insurer  getting 
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State  sectirity  will  Lave  to  pay  the  true  cost  himself,  a  state  of  things 
not  exactly  manageable  just  now  hy  our  own  Post  Office  arraugementa 
for  aaviugs  and  annuities,  ^s  long  as  rates  of  interest  and  contributious 
are  fixed  while  value  of  money  flnctnates. 

A  certain  number  of  other  adr&ntages  are  obrious  In  the  scheme.  For 
example,  no  one  wilJ  dispute  the  difficulty,  the  uncertainty,  and  the 
embitterment  which  the  present  German  law  of  "  Employers'  liability*' 
occasions.  And  it  is  contended  that  a  law  which  shall  provide,  by  one 
or  other  means,  a  compensation,  not  merely  for  accidents  due  to  neglect 
on  the  part  of  others,  but  for  erery  sort  of  accident  whatcTcr,  the  un- 
avoidable  and  incalculable  as  well  as  the  prerentible,  would  give  a 
desirable  security  to  the  employed,  and  save  the  employer  from  the 
odinm  of  defending  (as  he  often  has  to  do)  actions  brought  for  compen- 
sation by  persons  who  hare  really  suffered  injury  less  by  his  fault  than 
their  own  :  the  presumption  in  snch  cases  being,  as  is  natural,  always, 
from  sentiment,  against  the  employer,  whether  such  presumption  be 
founded  or  not  on  any  basis  of  fact,  or  lie  capable  or  not  of  establishment 
by  any  conclusive  evidence  whatever.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  new 
project  would,  in  regard  to  these  points,  make  for  peace.*  For  the  law 
of  1871  natnrally  causes  discontent.  This  very  presumption  against 
the  employer  has,  doubtless,  often  charged  him  with  an  unfair  cost, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a  poor  artisan,  failing  from  want  of 
evidence  tu  establish  a  fair  case  for  compensation,  has  been  left  an 
unpro^nded  and  destitute  cripple  from  no  fault  whatever  of  his  own. 
But  allowing,  as  we  do,  the  general  advantage  of  an  arrangement  which 
would  certainly  make  for  peace ;  which  gives,  at  whatever  cost  to  othcrsj 
full  security  to  the  workman  against  any  possible  destitution  resulting  from 
any  poBsible  accident ;  and  which,  at  all  events,  saves  the  employer  from 
much  ill-will  and  disturbance ;  a  very  serious  disadvantage  would  Qec<»- 
aarily  result  from  the  measure,  namely, — that  the  number  of  accidents  and 
the  cost  of  their  compensation  would  he  certain  to  increase. 

This  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  any  person  familiar  with  operative 
conditions.  The  individuals  most  careless  of  danger  in  perilous  trades 
arc  the  persons  moat  constantly  exposed  to  it.  It  is  not  the  casual 
visitor  to  a  mine,  but  the  coal-winner  himself,  who  thinks  of  opening 
his  safety-lump  ;  it  is  not  the  tourist,  but  the  quarryman  on  our  dangerous 
slate-cliffs ;  who,  though  he  obey  the  rule  lo  have  a  rope  bcnde  him,  in 
eaie  of  falling,  refiises  to  utiliie  it  by  attaching  it  to  his  body;  it  is  not 


the  commandant,  but  the  powder-packer^  who  will   "  take  cliance'^ 
smoking  in  a  magazine.      Familiarity  with  danger  boreds  oob tempt 
forgetfulncss  of  it,  and  makes  men  rcgardUiiuA|tafe  honrlr 
all  fear  of  destitution  or  even  dirr*^-''' -  QH^^^^^HT««nlto^acyii 
be  removed,  I  simply  state  a  mi 


*  Boi  «Te&  this  is  qvoiioiable. 
nmhs  cf  an  accsdent  xaaomtA  > 
oonpdliflg  hii  cootnlnitioa* : 


Fnr  »pcti<m 
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being  less  motive  for  circumspection  left  to  the  workman,  and  his 
caution  diminishing  with  his  risk,  he  will  naturally  become  more  careless, 
or  leas  carcfulj  than  before,  and  accidents  and  their  necessary  cost 
must  multiply.  And  this  general  risk  of  producing  a  higher  accident 
rate  is  increased  by  the  particular  premium  the  Bill  before  \is  places  on 
the  incurrence  of  wilful  damage  under  the  pretext  of  accident. 

For  paragraph  43  contains  u  provision  uhicli,  however  reasonable 
it  may  sound,  adopts  a  principle  of  undoubted  injustice  and  probable 
danger.  It  not  only  opens  the  door  wide  for  over-insurance,  but  for 
an  over-insurance  the  cost  of  which  will,  in  no  sort  of  fair  proportion, 
fall  upon  the  person  who  may  claim  it. 

The  tenor  of  the  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — lu  order  to  secure  a 
larger  provision  than  that  required  by  the  Bill,  workmen  may  effect, 
at  the  same  rates  as  it  provu/es,  an  additional  voluntary  insurance 
with  the  national  ofilce,  which  additional  insurance  shall  not,  however^ 
exceed  one-half  of  the  amount  already  secured  by  the  law.  Suppose  ft 
workman  earuing  on  an  average  fifteen  shillings  a  week  to  avail  himself 
of  this  provision.  The  proposed  law  secures  liim  already  in  case  of 
total  inability  to  work  (say  he  have  lost  a  hand)  a  payment  of  ten 
shillings  a  week,  of  which  six  shillings  and  cightpcnce  will  he  paid  by 
his  employer  and  three  shillings  and  fourpence  by  the  public,  in  one 
form  or  another.  Now,  even  supposing  (which  iu  the  want  of  a  tariff 
we  must  do)  that  this  workman,  in  availing  himself  of  paragraph  43, 
pays  really  the  full  amount  of  premium  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  secure 
an  additional  insurance,  wc  find  the  State  provides  him  with  a  simple 
organization  for  systematic  over-insurance,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  him, 
by  a  small  payment  (which  he  may  have  made  for  only  a  couple  of 
months),  to  secure,  whea  disabled  from  all  work,  as  large  a  payment,  as 
long  as  he  lives,  as  he  could  have  ever  hoped  to  earn  in  fullest  health. 

His  average  earnings  being  fifteen  shillings,  if  he  have  used  the  per- 
missive clause  to  its  full  extent,  he  will  havn  a  claim,  resulting  from  an 
entirely  incapacitating  accident,  to  a  compulsory  pension  often  shillings, 
and  a  voluntary  one  of  half  the  money,  making  his  full  wages.  No  one 
will  contend  that  such  an  arrangement  as  this  will  not  have  much 
attraction  just  for  the  class  most  naturally  thoughtless  and  idle.  There 
is  now,  while  motives  for  caution  abound  both  on  the  side  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed  (and  chiefly,  we  may  admit  for  argument's 
sake,  on  the  side  of  the  latter),  a  certain  ascertained  percentage  of 
disabling    accident.      It  is  on  such  an  ascertained  per- 

scalc  of  contribution  must  be  based.      Moreover  (and 
taut  point  affecting  the  finance  of  such  a  calculation),  a 

vhatcvcr  it  may  be,  of  such  accidents,  occur  to  middle- 
whose  pensions  would  burden  the  insurance  fund 
•  years. 

iph  43,  a  ucw  and  most  serious  clement  of  disturb- 
iced  into   the  calculation.      It  is  well  known  that 
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many  young  men,  merely  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  three  years*  milili« 
servicej  arc  actually  guilty  of  the  folly  of  some    wilful    self-mutiUliaB, 
just    as    our    own    army  surgeons   find  the  experience    by  no  mwas 
uncommon  of  young  men,  in  order  to  obtaiu  their  discharge  Ixom  tbc 
army,  actually  destroying  a   finger,   maiming  a   hand,    or  mutilatmg  » 
foot.      Now,  to  persons  capable  of  such  conduct,  what   a   temptatioa  i* 
offered   by   this  provision   of  the  Chancellor's  Insurance  Bill.    ^VkI> 
such  a  man,  say  of  tweuty-three  years   old,   earning   fifteen    shillings  ^ 
week,  sees  that  by  paying,  even  for  a  month,  one  shilling  (it  conld  nut 
be  more)  to  secure  a  pension  of  five  shillings  a  week  additional  to  that 
which  others  would  have  to  secure  for  him  often  shillings,  on  an  avenge 
of  bond  fitU*  disabling  accident,  he  may,  by  deliberately   sacrificing  one 
of   his   four   limbs,    be  provided    for   life,   without   ever  having  to  work 
again,  with  as  much  as  hia  best  strength,  if  constantly   employed,  lui 
any    prospect    of   earning",  it   would  soon    appear   that  the    number  of 
pensions  chargeable  to  the  fund  would  enormously   increase,  and  tint 
their  cost  would  increase  in    far  larger  proportion  than  their  Domher;' 
since  the  pensions,  so  basely  acquired,  would  be  claimed   at  an  age  ftr 
earlier   than    the  calculated   average,    aud  tbe    voluntary   contribulious 
paid  in  for  the  increased  rate  of  pension  would  be,  in  such  cases,  simply 
infiniteijimal  in   their  relation  to  the  mass  of  the  insurance  fund.     Tbe 
moment  a  National  Insurance  of  any  kind  makes  it  possible   for  a  m&n 
incapacitated  for  work  to  be  as  well  off,  in  a  material  sense,  as  when  in 
full   health,    at   that   moment   it   introduces   into  the  man's    mind    the 
temptatiou  to  become  incapable  of  labour.      Aud  though    all    the   best 
men,  and  some  of  the  worst,  may  rise  superior  to  such  temptatiou,  the 
percentage  of  the  latter  class  will  always  be  large  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  any  means  of  escaping  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  who  will  assert 
their  claim,  which  under  this  law  would  be  entirely  indisputable,  to  a 
full  maintenance  for  their  whole  lifetime  at  the  hands  of  other  aud  of 
better  men. 

Let  no  man  answer  the  assertion  of  this  possibility  by  any  outcry 
agaiu6t  such  a  cruel  misjudgment  of  the  labouring  class.  Those  who 
would  raise  such  nu  outcry  simply  know  very  little  about  the  subject, 
and  far  less  alx>ut  human  nature  itself.  When,  as  we  know,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  poor  French  acrobat  could  be  found  ready  to  risk  his  life 
(and  lose  it,  as  he  did)  by  ascending  to  the  clouds  on  a  trapeze  attached 
to  a  balloou  for  a  single  payment  of  fifty  francs,  no  one  will  contend 
that  men  will  not  be  found  quite  willing  to  sacrifice  a  limb,  if  certain 
of  ihe  loss  returuiug  them  fifteen  shillings  every  week  they  live  withpttt 
the  necessity  of  ever  toiling  more. 

IV. 

But,  after  all,  the  immediate  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  practice 
connected  with  the  proposal  are  of  very  slight  importance  indeed  in 
comparison  with  the  question  of  its  principle^  which  I  have  endeavoi 
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show  faulty  in  some  respects  and  dangerous  in  others.     And  I  feel 
bound  to  return  upon  this  point  the  more  vigorously  in  comparing  my 
oiTD  proposal  of  National  Insurance  with  this,  from  noticing  the  almost 
incredible   complacency    with   which,   so  far    as   I    have    seen.    Prince 
Bismarck's   extraordinary   leap  in  the  dark  is  being  regarded  by  public 
opinion  in  Germauy.      Selfish  ohjections    enough  are   urged   no  doubt, 
bat  the  grand   social   objection    of  all   seems  to   strike  nobody.      If  it 
mulct  the  rich  unduly,  I  would  leave  the  rich  to  make  their  own  objec- 
tion; if  it  increase   taxation,  the  taxpayers  may  speak  for  themselves; 
if  it  stultify  the  dictates  of  the  wise,  let  them  teach  their  rulers  better 
vadom,  and  it  need  be  no  affair  of  ours  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
either  to  meddle,  to  remonstrate,  or  to  reprove.       If  a  foolhardy  man 
try  how  close  he  can  walk    on   the   edge    of  a   precipico,  or   a  wealthy 
spendthrift  fling  his  purse  over,  or  a  scientist  try  to  prove  to  demon- 
stration, by  walking  into  the  abyss,  that  the  fall  will  not  hurt  him,  there 
is  little  for  plainer  people  to  do  than  to  leave  thera  to  their  own  devices. 
But  who  that  sees  an  eager  simple  child  tiying  all  unconscious  towards 
the  horrible  brink,  with  its    hands   stretched   out   to  grasp  a   butterfly, 
will  not  shout  a  word  of  warning  to  stay  its  perilous  course  ?      Yes,  it  is 
the  people,  the  ignorant,  unsuspecting,  discontented  poor,  whom  this 
measure  professes  to  benefit,  and  whom  it  will  destroy  ;  the  %'ery  class  in 
seeming  pity  for  whose  needs,  in  seeming  answer  to  whose  pleading,  in 
seeming  effort  for  whose  consolation,  this  deadly  gift  is  given.     It  can 
never  satisfy  their  need,  or    still  their  cries,  or   console  their  sorrows. 
It  will  pluuder  part  of  the  population,  enslave  the  other,  dissatisfy  both; 
it  will  put  forth  no  shoot  of  peace,  no  bud  of  promise,  no  flower  of  con- 
tentment, and  no  fruit  of  blessing.      Were  it  a  mere  experiment  which 
might  be  tried  and  fail,  the  natiun  might  be  left  to  suffer  it  for  a  time 
to  bring  it  to  a  better  miud ;  but  this  is  no  limited  experiment,  but  an 
irrevocable  concession  to  a  principle  of  wrong-doing  which  points  to  a 
future  of  misery. 

Perhaps  the  advocates  of  this  measure  may  say,  "  After  all,  this  is 
mere  assertion  of  opinion  ;  and  our  opinion  may  be  quite  as  good  as 
yours.  At  all  events,  experience  will  prove  which  is  right."  The 
newspaper  of  the  day  on  which  I  write  reports  an  inquest  on  a  self- 
poisoned  man.  Before  his  death  he  had  time  to  scrawl  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  the  following  words,  with  otliers  which  his  agony  had  made 
illegible  :  "  Poison,  which  foolish  curiosity  has  made  me  take."  He  was 
a  theorist  in  poisons,  and  died  of  an  experiment.  And,  after  all,  a 
theorist  may  experiment  on  his  own  Ufe^  where  a  Minister  may  not 
experiment  on  the  life  of  a  nation. 

I  can,  however,  reply  that  the  opinion  I  have  expremed  is  not  based  on 
theory.  Quite  the  other  way.  The  theory  is  already  proved  by  practice. 
For,  the  true  name  of  this  measure,  by  which,  in  the  last  instance,  the 
State  classifies  its  members  by  their  money  worth  from  day  to  day,  and 
provides   for  one  class^  not  necessarily  the  best,  at  the  cost  of  another. 
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■oincMMiiily  tbe  vor&t — i:i  FAVPEaisM^aad  not  Pbilamuaopv  ;  &nd  i» 
a  cane  instead  of  a  cure. 

Por  we  ill  Englaud  cau  speak  thus  from  knowledge  :  we  have  it  before 
our  eye*  from  day  to  day.  It  shocks  our  sight  at  every  turOj  it  saddeus 
our  tlioa^ht,  it  breaks  our  very  hearts.  \\c  look,  how  luauy  of  us  ? 
upon  tliousaadsj  tens  of  thousauds^  of  hardworking,  industrious  peaceful 
men,  a^ain&t  whom  we  know  uo  wrong,  of  whom  we  think  no  evil,  and 
yet  concerning  whom  we  know,  as  they  themselves  bitterly,  deeply  feel, 
that  all  they  have  to  look  to  when  their  bodily  power  is  worn  away, 
and  all  their  work  is  done,  must  be — what?  Just  this  Bismarckiau 
blessing,  neither  more  nor  less — compulsory  insurance  paid  by  others, 
by  poor-rates,  by  the  State.  And  we  see  men  whom  the  assurance  oT 
such  aid,  when  needed,  makes,  all  through  life,  neglectful  of  the  natural 
duty  of  self-provision,  keeping  them  wasteful,  sensual,  degraded,  hope- 
less, semi-destitute,  and  altogether  discontented;  a  woeful,  almost  intoler- 
able, load  of  shame  to  the  nation  and  of  sorrow  to  themselves.  And  all 
this  is  caused  by  Pauperism  ;  by  giving  to  the  ignorant,  uninstructed,. 
unrestrained  youths  the  pestilent  promise  of  State  Aid  in  all  contin- 
gencies, which  makes  them  turn  their  backs  once  and  for  ever  upoa 
the  glory  and  the  gladness  of  independence  and  self-help. 

And  all  this  mass  of  misery  and  shame,  which  even  German  econo- 
mists point  at  with  mockery  and  scorn,  has  sprung  from  300  years  of  a 
system  which  provides  in  all  contingencies  for  barely  t/trte  per  cent,  of 
the  population  at  the  cost  of  others  than  themselves.  For,  in  spite  of 
the  badness  of  the  system,  there  is  nobility  and  independence  enough  ia 
many  millions  of  our  people  to  provide  for  themselves  as  they  ought  to 
do,  even  though  the  law  compel  them  to  provide  for  the  thriftless  and 
wasteful  too.  No  statesmunj  uo  doctrinaire,  no  economist,  can  for- 
mulate the  hate  and  horror  of  pauperism  entertained  by  our  laborious, 
honest,  thrifty,  working  class;  and  in  spite  ofdiihculty,  privation,  riska 
of  failure,  and  terrible  loss  by  fraud,  they  secure  themselves,  at  all 
events  in  our  good  Friendly  Societies,  as  far  as  men  can  do;  so  that^ 
after  all,  the  permanent  pauperism  of  our  country  is  kept  dowu  to  three 
or  four  percent,  of  the  population.  But  Prince  Bismarck's  plan  would 
uot  only  compel  Insurance,  but  it  would  compel  Pauperism  loo.  There 
woidd  be  uo  choice  left  for  the  independent-minded  man.  Ilia 
insurance  must  be  paid  for  him,  whether  he  will  or  no;  he  n  '  .  by 
law,  a  recipient  of  forced  alms,  a  pcnsiuner  on  State  pay,  &  [  om 

his  first  day  of  earning  to  his  last,  to-day,  to-morrow,  evenaore*  K 
glance  at  the  numbers  exempt  from  or  rated  for  A7//  '<  <  /',  comfiarcd 
with  the  wliolc  popidatiou,  will  show  a  horrible  per.  ■ 

I  have  thus  tried  to  show  ground  for  believing  that  ^^^ 
National  Compulsory  Insurance  we  have  b  >>iderii 

evil  principle,  and  produce  bad   results  if  rd 

anywhere  else  upon  earth.     Let   me  conci 
words  that   the  proof  I   have   given    in   uv   >■ 
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Natioual  Compulsorr  Insurance  established  here   or   anywhere  else  oa 
sound  and  rational  principles. 

Prince  Bismarck's  insurance  is  wrong,  because  it  is,  1,  partial ; 
2,  excessive;  3j  precarious;  4,  extravagant  in  cost;  5,  unequal  in  inci- 
dence ;  6,  degrading  in  character  ;  7,  pauperizing  in  eflFect. 

1.  He  uul}^  compels  the  insurance  of  one  class — all  wage-earners  up 
to  two  pounds  per  week. 

Why  should  not  every  onCj  of  every  class,  be  made  to  ensure. the 
State  against  his  becoming  a  claimant  for  State  support  ?  There  can 
be  uo  good  reason  except  his  |K)sscssiou  of  wealth,  which,  however,  he 
may  lose.  Any  logical  compulsory  insurance  should  compel  the  riclk 
quite  as  reasonably  as  the  poor. 

2.  His  insurance  is  excessive.  He  would  eventually  insure  against  want 
of  work,  funeral,  orphanage,  widowhood,  A  good  compulsory  insurance 
which  took  in  every  individual,  need  only  insure,  and  cheaply,  a 
minimum  provision  against  personal  destitution  in  sickness  and  old  age. 
The  other  items  could  take  care  of  themselves  without  compulsion,  for 
a  man  sick,  would  have  his  insurance  pay;  and  well,  would  be  able  to 
work  for  the  market  value  of  his  labour.  Except  temporarily,  want  o£ 
work  is  due,  not  to  absence  of  work  to  be  done,  but  to  disagreement  a» 
to  the  price  it  is  to  be  done  at. 

And  Bismarck  would  insure  against  funeral  expenses  by  compulsion. 
This  is  entirely  needless ;  most  men  will  do  it  of  their  own  accord.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  will  not,  their  interment  is  just  one  of  the  few 
things  whicli  the  State  should  properly  and  readily  undertake  for  it» 
own  sake,  not  for  theirs. 

And  he  would  insure  against  widowhood ;  but  in  an  universal  com- 
pulsory insurance  the  widow  would  have  her  own  sick  pay  and  pensioa 
secure.  And  with  sick  pay  and  pension  secure,  orphanage  would  be 
either  voluntarily  insured  for  by  parents,  or  met  by  spontaneous  charity. 

3.  And  sound  compulsory  insurance  would  be  secure  instead  of 
precarious,  every  farthing  being  paid  in  atlvauce  from  the  surplus  easy 
earnings  of  early  youth,  instead  of  becoming  a  monthly  burden  on  the 
wages  of  earners  at  every  age. 

4.  It  would  also  be  obtainable  by  a  deduction  of  wages  during  three 
years  at  about  tifteen  pence  a  week,  consequently  on  very  cheap  terms  ; 
while  Prince  Bismarck's  scheme,  ii'  fully  developed,  would  require  aa 
extravagant  amount  to  be  compelled  from  every  man's  wages  of  every 
jweck  of  his  life. 

3.  And  his  scl*  nld  be  unequal  in  incidence,  for  it  would  take 

money  of  thu  ii  to  inbure  one  class  of  the  workers;  while  a 

iiiwl  #*n*nnnlKnrr  «.-  \  only  Call  ou  cacH  individual  to  pay 
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be  tonnented  instead  of  comforted.  And  this,  in  view  of  the  proof  of 
my  statement  drawn  from  the  deplorable ,  visible^  ubiquitous  evidence 
of  pauperism  in  England,  is  so  much  plainer  to  us  than  it  can  be  to 
Germans^  who  have  never  yet  tasted  of  its  full  bitterness  and  shame, 
that  I  could  wish  the  thrifty  working  men  among  us,  whose  opinion  has 
much  weight  amongst  the  Socialists  of  the  working  classes  abroad,  woiild 
for  very  brotherhood's  sake,  show  them  plainly  the  peril  they  undergo 
from  what,  to  their  inexperienced  eyes,  appears  so  great  a  blessing ;  and 
that,  knowing  what  a  hell  upon  earth  is  made  for  the  best  of  our  working 
men  by  our  present  Compulsory  State  Insurance  (which  compels  the 
thrifty  to  provide  for  the  wasteful  by  poor-rate),  they  would  speak  a 
word  of  timely  warning;  For,  in  this  case,  before,  for  German  workers, 
the  great  gulf  impassable  be  fixed  between  the  independence  every 
honest  man  should  have,  and  the  pauperism  this  measure  offers,  it  must 
be  Lazarus,  rather  than  Dives,  who  should  yearn  to  send  a  messenger 
to  his  brethren  abroad,  "  to  testify  to  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this 
state  of  torment." 

WlT-UAM    LeWEKY   BLACKtBY. 


EBREW   ETHICS   IN   EVIDENCE    OF  THE 
DATE   OF   HEBREW  DOCUMENTS. 


THE  etLics  of  a  nation  are  a  good  test  of  the  age  of  documents  of 
disputed  date.  History  records  the  growth,  the  uiaturitj,  and 
the  decay  of  a  moral  sense,  explains  the  causes  which  promote,  retard, 
or  arrest  it,  telling  in  some  cases  of  steady  progress  upward,  in  others  of 
a  constant  rise  and  fail  in  recurring  cycles.  To  take  an  instance  of 
unchecked  advance  and  its  critical  use  as  determining  the  date  of  dis- 
puted dociunents : — Our  national  idea  of  cruelty  from  the  age  of  the 
Tudors  to  our  own  has  grown  by  regular  steps  from  a  depth  we  cauuot 
conceive  to  a  height  which  looks  forward  to  a  far  loftier  attainment. 
In  our  treatment  of  the  vanquished,  compare  Six  Richard  Greuville  and 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  with  Cromwell,  Cromwell  with  Marlborough  or 
Wellington,  these  last  with  any  English  commander  of  our  day.  Be- 
tween Grenville'*,  and  even  Cromwell's,  Irish  Despatches  there  is  a  step, 
between  the  story  of  the  Peninsular  AVar  and  such  a  document  as  Lord 
Strathnaim's  General  Order  at  the  close  of  the  Central  Indian  campaign, 
there  is  an  almost  measureless  chnsm.  In  our  notion  of  what  humanity 
owes  to  the  criminal  the  same  movement  is  discerned.  In  the  duties 
to  the  lower  animals  we  have  equally  advanced.  Bear-baiting  and 
cock-fighting  are  historically  extinct,  and  though  not  long  since  a  great 
critic  lost  a  county  contest  because  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions 
in  the  matter  of  field  sports,  they  are  the  scorn  of  many  educated  men 
and  nearly  all  educated  women,  and  both  morally  and  politically 
doomed.  Supposing  we  find  a  document  which,  though  of  undoubted 
antiquity,  has  been  redacted  in  a  modem  form,  like  Percy's  own 
edition  of  the  "  Reliques^"  the  mention  of  some  barbarous  sport  or 
cruel  punishment  will  at  once  give  us  the  later  limit  of  its  origin. 
It  is  a  historical  test  where  the  evidence  of  style  and  the  statement  of 
date  are  alike  wanting. 
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lu  some  documcDts,  as  Greek  and  Persian,  the  linguistic  tett  10 
tttually  final.  The  languages  move  Tvith  a  determinate  progress  through 
their  successive  phases  within  limits  defined  by  the  known  age  of 
Butliors.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  like  the  interesting  guomic 
poem  \v}»ich  bears  the  name  of  Phocylides.  It  appears  that  the 
morals  of  the  writer  Lave  led  scholars  to  think  he  must  have  been  % 
Hebrew  of  Alexandria,  or  at  least  under  the  influence  of  the  school 
which  produced  the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon.'*  The  ethical  test  here  u 
indeed  bimplc  and  decisive.     This  one  passage— 

'II  5rar  A^Spl  yvrif  ^^o*^^\a  y^/vaoi  S-XP^U 

RaJ  ritfif  3  d^^XVi  M^fl'  iftwi^^  dcStx*  «*«« — (195-7) 

is  a  paraphrase  of  "  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest  all  the 
days  of  the  life  of  tliy  vanity,  which  he  hath  given  thee  under  the  sun  : 
for  that  is  thy  {xirtion  iu  life,  ond  in  thy  labour  which  thou  takest  under 
the  sun  "  (Keel.  ix.  0) — a  paraphrase  in  which  the  pre-Stoicism  of  the 
ancicut  sage  disappears  under  the  iuHueuce  of  Platonism.  There  arc 
other  languages  like  Hebrew  iu  which  the  same  movement  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Persian  is  to  bo  discerned  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of 
the  authors,  according  to  the  judgment  of  critics,  leaves  us  doubting 
between  few  and  many  centuries.  Is  the  ethical  test  of  value  here? 
Let  us  first  try  it  by  two  instances  in  which  we  may  confront  it 
with  documents  historically  fixed  iu  dote.  If  in  these  it  does  not 
fail,  it  may  bo  used  in  other  cases  in  which  hi&tory  cannot  be  called  to 
our  aid. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  premise  that  iu  this  paper  ethics  will  be 
limited  to  their  relation  to  love  and  marriage,  at  once  their  most  delicate 
and  their  highest  province.  The  term  love  before  marriage,  here 
always  including  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  passion,  and  the  term 
married  love,  will  alone  be  used,  but  the  distinct  appearance  of  the  senti- 
ment in  the  case  of  wedlock  will  be  specially  indicated. 

The  status  of  women  iu  the  Homeric  poems  is  partly  historical  and 
partly  ideal;  l)oih  are  real,  for  iu  such  matters  poets  draw  their 
pictures  from  what  they  see,  and  produce  an  ideal  from  the  poRsiblc 
combinations  of  that  which  is  around  thcni,  elevated,  dignified,  no 
doubt,  yet  not  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  age.  The  Homeric 
married  life  is  not  fixed.  Uoyal  licence  and  tlic  right  of  the  OA] 
arc  at  war  with  the  idea  of  the  place  and  power  of  the  wile  as 
sented  by  the  spouse  of  king  or  chief.  The  highest  ideal  is  found  ia 
the  pure  and  simple  girlhood  of  Xausioaa.  Merc  • 
real  life,  but  the  story  belongs  to  au  ideal  commouu.-... 
of  the  poet's  age. 

Hesiod  marks  either  a  diflFcrent  condition  to  He 
Women  arc  not  to  be  trusted  :  the  son  is  the  1 
•ffection.     Yet  the  simple  life  of  those  '  'Im 

&  good  wife,  though  the  strong  antitbcA 
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^^^^^^^^B  'Ov  fiiv  yhp  Tt  7uraiicdr  dinjp  Xijffcr*  d^vor 

^^^^^^^H  T^i  iLyaOiiT,  Trjt  fl'  af^rr  traK^v  oi'  ftlyiaif  dXAo, 

^^^^^^^r  AeiTi'oX&xtTf*  ^f*'  Ai'd/ia  icai  l^0i/^  -rep'  i&¥ra 

KGei  Arrp  SakoO,  ical  <i>fi^  ffipaX  i&nr. — Op.  et  D.  702~o. 

The  age  between  Homer  and  the  great  outburst  of  Hellenie  genius 
which  followed  the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  shows  the  swift  dcclioc  to  a 
lower  level.  The  luxury  of  the  lonians  told  upon  the  idea  of  love,  and 
satire  on  women  was  a  natural  reaction. 

In  the  time  of  the  bloom  of  Greece,  putting  Sparta  aside  as  an  ex- 
ceptional Dorian  State,  artificially  preserved  in  archaism  by  peculiar 
laws,  we  note  that  the  status  of  women  was  lowered  to  a  condition 
almost  oriental,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  undue  to  Ajsiatic  influences  on 
the  lonians.  Athens  was  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the  highest 
Greek  life.  There  women  were  secluded,  and  statesmen  no  less  than 
philosophers  obliterated  family  life  from  the  scheme  of  political  existence, 
and  even  lacked  the  sentiment  of  marriage.  In  the  great  tragic  drama 
a  nobler  level  is  imagined.  Besides  friendship  and  the  love  of  parents 
and  children,  married  love  is  one  of  the  worthy  motives,  but  love 
before  marriage  is  wholly  wanting.  How  is  Haemon  put  aside  by 
Antigone  !  The  subject  of  nearly  all  the  great  dramas  of  modern 
times,  the  subject  whicli,  reduced  to  sentiment  alone,  is  fitted  only  for 
high  heaven  in  the  tremendous  poem  of  Dante,  is  unworthy  of  the 
Attic  drama.  But  not  alone  arc  the  loftier  heights  unseen  :  the  whole 
ideal  of  woman  in  relation  to  man  has  fallen  beneath  the  Homeric 
level.  Only  compare  the  Helen  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  finest  moral  criticism  of  modern  days,  unconscious 
that  an  old  ballad  writer  had  so  read  Homer,  has  seen  her,*  with  the 
fatal  Helen  of  ^Eschylua,  playing  on  whose  sweet  name  he  sums  up 
the  ill  she  wrought — 

not  to  go  lower  still  to  the  depth  of  '  woman-hating'  Euripides,  with 
Mffhom  in  the  Orestes  there  is  no  trace  of  the  delicate  light  in  wliich  the 
l^ic  creation  moves. 

The  chivalry  of  Alexander  and  the  high  place  and  worthy  actions  of 
many  of  the  queens  of  his  successors,  as  Pliila,  the  second  Berenice,  and 
the  first  Cleopatra,  led  the  way  to  a  finer  sense  of  the  relations  of  men 
and  women.  A  virtuous  queen  made  a  virtuous  Court,  and  enlightened 
and  warmed  those  who  obeyed  her  influence  to  the  utmost  limits  of  her 
system,  not  planets  alone,  but  unseen  asteroids  and  comets  rare  in  their 
coming  who  carried  away  a  new  force  into  the  unknown  darkness 
where*^'^  tTi.n-  returned. 

Yl  '  uutd  Christianity  had  become  the  religion  of  the  Empire  of 

tXQCi  »  "•"*•«  in  its  thoughts  and  the  higher  aspects  of  its  life  then  more 

liftt  we  discern  the  dawn  of  the  sentiment  of  love. 

Hea  of  the  new  imaginative  literature,  the  Greek 


Dco  Ho  Ia  rcina  Klenn"  has  in  bAllod  form  a  simple  outliDe  09O- 
dcvelopmeut  of  the  Homeric  view, 
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novel,  and  aot  uaBtly  the  first  author  is  a  Christian  bishop.  So  pUT^ 
an  essence  could  not  live  in  a  corrupt  air  nncontaminated ;  it  is  oftea 
obscured  and  debased  by  passion  ;  still  it  asserts  itself,  and  wc  recog- 
nize the  more  balanced  proportion  and  the  purer  atmosphere  of  late 
mediaeval  thought.  It  lingered  until,  for  instance^  the  Spanish  ballad- 
writers,  frccinfi;  Arab  poetry  from  the  shackles  of  Islam,  produced 
at  once  the  delicately-fragrant  flower  of  chivalry  in  the  later  period  of 
the  Romancero.* 

Thus  in  Greek  literature  the  periods  of  production  are  marked  by 
three  aspects  of  the  ethics  of  love  and  marriage.  Into  the  causes  it  is 
not  needful  to  go  any  farther.  All  I  would  urge  is  the  marked  definite 
character  of  the  morals  of  the  three  groups^  aa  portrayed  in  their 
imaginative  literature. 

Not  less  true  is  the  test  in  the  case  of  Arab  literature.     At  the  very 
beginning  of  that  ample  treasury  of  the  song  which  resounded  through  the 
Eastjsoon  to  be  accompanied  by  the  sterner  voices  of  history,  of  philosophy, 
and  of  religion,  we  find  the  greatest  works  of  the  old  Arab  poets.     These 
masters  of  their  art  lived  the  hard  life  of  the  desert,  cujoying  in  their 
strife  for  existence  liberty,  glory,  and  love.      Their  poems  are  lyrical; 
the  master-piece  is  the  ode  (Kaseedeh).    The  plan  of  the  ode  is  in  general 
uuiforui,  beginning  with  the  lament  of  a  lover  for  his  lost  or  absent  love, 
and  then  turuing  to  the  events  of  desert  warfare,  the  prowess  of  the  writer, 
warrior  as  well  as  poet,  the  swiftness  of  his  camel,  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  tribe.     The   first  theme  is  never  married  love.      According  to  the 
poet,  whether  pagan,  theist,   Christian,  or  early  Muslim,  and  in  con- 
sonance with  his  moral  level,  these  passages  vary  from  the  chivalrous  to 
the  luxurious.     Of  the  seven  prize-poems,  but  one,  that  of  the  worthless 
Mmr-el-kays,  who  Mohammad   said    would  be  the    leader  of  the    poets 
into  hell,  is  the  strain  of  a  voluptuary ;  the  six  are  single  in  their  love, 
and  make  no  boast  of  any  but  the  conquests  of  war.     Their  tone,  when 
we  have  once  allowed  for  the  simplicity  of  the  age,  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
by  any  intelligent  reader.     Taking  the   odes   as  a  body  of  poetry,  the 
chivalrous  reigns  and  the  traits  we   mislike  are  due  more  to  traditional 
interpreters  than  to  he  discerned  in  the  documents  themselves. 

Mohammad,  findiug  the  marriage-law  scarcely  existing,  divorce  more 
than  easy  on  both  sides,  and  the  rights  of  children  precarious,  framed 
a  system  which  was  better,  but  in  the  one  important  particular  of 
abolishing  the  equality  of  women,  and   this  is  a  tremendous  exception. 

*  T  do  not  Bpeak  of  tbo  spriDg-lido,  when  the  Bara«  wild  Bowers  blosaomcd  alike  in  Sjmia 
ADd  Frauco,  nAture-V'oru  aad  uacultnred,  but  of  the  ■iiiomer,  when  the  gunleot  of  itAteiy 
palaces  ahone  with  a  brighter  but  marc  artificial  liloom.  As  in  art  so  in  jjoutry,  wo  paufrom 
the  Gothic  age  to  one  iu  which  the  scvne  is  deeply  tinted  with  the  hues  of  Moorish  fancy 
andpoKion.  The  sentiment  of  the  balJatl  is  changed  :  it  beoomea  at  oacc  chivalroiia,  but 
its  chivalry  i*  of  n  type  both  warm  and  elevated.  The  technical  dryness  of  this  discuasiou 
may  be  rcUeved  by  rccoUing  to  the  reader  the  poem  which  opens  with  these  lofty  words  i — 

*'  Vida  de  mi  Tida 
Gloria  de  mi  alma 
Viva  en  la  memoria 
Maeria  en  la  eaperan^a." 
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To  carry  out  his  change^  he  allowed  polygamy  and  legal  divorce.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Kuniu  was  published,  and  has  always  been  received,  a» 
verbally  inspired.  Consequently,  as  the  races  who  accepted  Islam  moved 
on  to  a  higher  ideal,  they  were  ever  arrested  by  the  limits  of  that 
fatal  circle  in  which  the  first  Muslims  had  freely  moved.  Again  and 
again  they  have  pressed  to  the  very  edge  of  this  cruel  boundary,  the  flani' 
mantia  moenia  mtmdi,  to  fall  back  in  hopeless  retreat  to  its  very  centre. 

In  the  KurAn,  in  contemporary  and  later  writings,  we  may  search 
in  vain  for  more  than  scanty  remains  of  the  old  chivalry,  echoes  of  the 
music  at  once  delicately  tender  and  heroically  strong,  which  moved  the 
hearts  and  nerved  the  arms  ofsuchmen  as  Antaraand  Hatim.  To 'Alee, 
Mohammad's  cousin,  who  may  be  called  the  patron  of  the  Persian  sect, 
and  of  all  who  share  their  doctrine,  is  assigned  a  charming  little  book  of 
proverbs  or  sayings,  of  which,  many  years  ago,  I  gave  the  readers  of  thia 
Review  some  extracts  to  show  its  high  religious  and  moral  level  on  all 
points  save  the  greatest  of  moral  duties.  "  Where  are  the  virtues  of 
married  life?  All  I  find  is  a  stray  saying,. such  as  this — '  No  truth  iu 
woman.'     Here,  alas  !  is  the  blot  and  shame  of  Islam." 

In  later  works  there  are  echoes  of  the  ancient  melodies.  The 
inferior  poets,  like  musicians  who  pretend  to  compose  when  they  only 
adapt,  repeat  the  old  Kaseedch;  but  its  simplicity  is  lost  in  rhetorical 
ornament,  and  the  reader  who  has  a  fine  ear,  accustomed  to  the  antique 
harmonics,  can  easily  trace  the  academic  style  of  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
weakly  attempting  the  strong  lines  of  Homer.  But  the  body  of  literature, 
save  here  and  there,  is  true  to  'Alee*s  dictum.  Dove  la  femmhta  ?  is 
the  question  of  every  judge  of  manners  in  the  tales,  the  constant 
refrain,  "  Excellent  is  the  saying  of  him  who  said,  '  Verily,  women  are 
deficient  in  sense  and  religion/  " 

Only  iu  the  romances  do  we  find  a  better  soul.  At  their  head  stands 
the  voluminous  story  of  the  old  poet  Antara,  perhaps  the  purest  work 
of  its  class  in  any  language.  It  is  of  doubtful  date,  but  this  does  not 
concern  us  here.  Enough  that  one  Arab  could  imagine  the  type  of 
national  chivalry  as  tender  in  love,  nor  less  after  than  before  marriage, 
for  at  the  last,  sore  wounded,  the  hero  sacrifices  his  life  for  the  spouse 
whom  he  had  fought  for  with  his  life's  devotion.  Tliis  is  the  great 
exception,  a  protest  of  a  manly  heart,  a  vindication  that  God  has  left 
no  nation  without  the  revelation  of  his  light.  The  curious  mystic 
poetry  of  the  Persians  is  at  once  a  recurrence  to  the  old  Arab  thought 
applied  in  a  new  form,  and  an  unconscious  protest  against  polygamy. 
Rut  this  subject  belongs  not  to  pure  ethics,  but  to  ethics  in  their  com- 
bination with  religion. 

Here,  again,  the  movement  of  imaginative  literature  is  consistent  with 
the  march  of  morals. 

It  must  be  remarked  in  closing  this  comparison  that  a  descent  from 
a  lofty  height  does  not  forbid  the  recurrence  in  the  literature  of  imita- 
tion to  its  thoughts.    We  do  not  find  the  converse,  for  neither  poet  nor 
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pliilosopher  will  condescend  to  repeat  ideas  below  tlic  level  of  his  age  ; 
in  doing  so  he  would  cease  to  deserve  his  name^  aud  should  he  wia  a 
tnoment* 8  applause  must  soon  sink  into  lasting  oblivious  contempt. 

Wc  may  now  with  more  confidence  apply  the  test  of  ethics  in  the  same 
province  to  the  Hebrew  documents.  To  avoid  begging  the  question,  and 
to  concede  the  utmost  latitude  to  critical  opinion,  it  will  be  best  to  bc^in 
with  tbc  documents  as  to  whose  date  tliere  is  uo  materia!  disagrecTnent» 
omitting,  of  courscj  such  as  do  not  present  sufficient  eWdence  bearing  oa 
the  problem.     These  documents  may  be  thus  classed: — 

Proverbs,  from  tenth  century  to  seventh  b.c. 

Song  of  Solomon,  tenth  century. 

Ecclcsiastcs,  after  return  from  Babylon  ? 

The  Prophetic  Books  from  Amos  to  Malachi,  from  eighth  century  to 
beginning  of  fourth. 

The  prophets  do  not  speak  very  largely  of  the  ethics  of  marriage 
save  by  inference.  The  leading  passages  are  in  Hosca,  Joel,  the  second 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Malachi.  They  enforce  the  duty  of  fidelity 
through  life  to  the  wife  espoused  iu  youth,  and  they  take  that  relation 
fts  the  type  of  the  relation  of  God  and  his  people  ;  consequently  aU 
idolatry  is  adulterous.  If  the  direct  portrayals  of  the  ideal  beauty  of 
monogamy  are  few,  the  indirect  references  arc  abundant,  and  they 
prove  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  the  doctrine  of  married  life  according 
to  the  prophets. 

EcciesiuHtes,  a  book  of  doubtful  date,  has  the  same  point  of  view  so 
far  as  practical  life  is  concerned. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  pastoral  idyll.  Any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  earliest  Arab  i)Oct3  will  see  this  at  a  glance,  and 
irhen  it  has  been  explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper  that  the 
xnystic  later  poetry  of  Islam,  which  has  been  compared  to  it,  aros<^  from 
•other  conditions,  no  one  will  admit  in  this  case  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation. It  is  perhaps  the  earliest  Hebrew  document  which  has  at  its 
root  a  truly  noble  idea  of  love  before  marriage.  Let  one  passage  prove 
this  :  "  Set  rae  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm  : 
for  love  [is]  strong  as  death ;  ardent  love  obstinate  as  Hades,  the 
flashes  thereof  [are]  flashes  of  fire,  even  a  flame  of  the  Lord.  Many 
waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it  :  if  a  man 
would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  utterly  be 
•contemned  "  (viii.  6,  7).  This  lighting  np  of  love  by  the  shadow  of 
death  is  well  fitted  to  the  song  of  a  pastoral  maiden's  fidelity  to  her  love 
in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  of  the  splendour  of  the  greatest  king  of 
the  ago,  a  poem  true  to  Shemitc  nature,  for  we  have  the  faithful  echo 
in  the  story  of  the  Arab  wife  who  preferred  her  poverty-stricken  husbund 
to  Mu'awiych,  the  Khnleefch,  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age,  and  the 
most  potent  and  wealthy  sovereign. 

True  to  this  ideal  of  unmarried  love  is  the  portrayal  of  married  love 
iu  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.     If  the  passages  that  arc  most  noteworthj 
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are  of  the  king's  writiug,  the  conti'ast  to  his  life  is  strange^  if  we  take 
the  positiou  of  the  critics ;  but  not  less  ao  arc  the  muraU  uud  doctriue»  iu 
all  times  of  men  -who,  like  the  Romau  poet  and  his  modern  imitatorj  have 

"  Skill  enough  to  «ee  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong/* 

The  result  of  all  the  passages  in  the  prophetic,  moral,  and  poetic 
books,  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  fourth,  is  that  the  doctrine  of 
monogamy  is  the  ideal,  and  that  it  rests  upon  the  sentiment  of  love. 

The  historical  books  of  the  regal  age  present  a  ditlcrent  aspect.  The 
Kings  are  many,  if  not  all,  polygamous,  and  their  custom  is  not  directly 
censured  save  when  it  involves  foreign  marriages.  The  inevitable  results 
are  portrayed,  as  in  the  story  of  David's  family,  but  no  moral  is  directly 
drawn.  It  may,  however,  he  conjectured  that  polygamy,  though  the 
rule  with  the  Court,  was  the  exception  with  the  people,  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Kings. 

Going  upwards  through  Judges,  Joshua,  and  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  we  find  polygamy  throughout,  and  the  cases  of  mono- 
gamy are  so  rare  that  we  may  hold  that  the  state  of  society  was  in  the 
contrary  condition  to  that  conjectured  of  the  time  of  the  Kings. 

Passing  from  the  History  to  the  Law,  we  discover  throughout  the  legal 
enactments  an  implied  sanction  of  polygamy.  This  is  as  true  of 
Deuteronomy  as  of  Leviticus,  The  law  of  divorce  is  not  counteracted 
by  any  precept  of  life-long  fidelity.  Marriage  is  not  the  type  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  faithful.  The  condition  is  diflcrent  from  that 
described  in  the  other  documents,  the  moral  view  is  altogether  on  another 
level. 

The  idea  that  idolatry  was  best  symbolized  by  that  loss  of  virtue 
which  accompanied  the  Canaanitish  rites  is  found  in  the  Law  and  iu  the 
historical  books,  as  in  the  prophetic,  but  there  is  a  marked  dtlfcrcnce 
in  its  limitation.  I  can  find  no  passage  outside  the  prophetic  books 
in  which  this  loss  of  virtue  ia  distinctly  loss  of  married  virtue,  and  here 
negative  evidence  is  good,  for  under  jwlygamy  the  relation  of  the  Divinity 
to  his  people  could  not  appear  iu  the  type  of  marriage  ;  when  mono* 
gamy  was  the  ideal,  the  application  was  instantly  appropriate.  This  is 
not  begging  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  books.  All  I  assert  is  that 
polygamy  is  side  by  side  with  the  typifying  of  religious  by  moral 
aberration ;  monogamy  side  by  side  with  the  typifying  of  the  abaudon- 
ment  of  a  higher  faith  by  the  breach  of  a  sacred  covenant,  sacramental, 
if  not  a  sacrament.  The  sic  vivtndam  sic  pereundum  (Tacit.  Germ.  18), 
inherited  in  our  paraphrase  iu  the  Saxon  troth-plight  of  the  English 
service,  means  much  more  than  the  solemnity  of  the  confarreai'to. 

Thus  in  the  order  of  the  historic  books  from  Genesis,  and  the  gnomic 
poetic  and  prophetic  writers,  wc  find  a  gradual  moral  progress  from 
polygamy  to  monogamy,  with  apparently  a  time  of  transition  between. 
In  the  Law  we  see  the  legislation  of  the  earhcst  period,  a  legislation  as 
a  whole  anterior  to  the  moral  view  of  the  tenth  century  b.c. 

It  is  well  to    return  for   a  moment   to  the  history  of  Islam.      In 
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the  days  of  the  early  poets  we  find  the  ideal  of  the  relations  of  man  and 
womau  to  be  love  before  marriage.  With  Moliammadanbni  this  ceases^ 
save  iu  the  academic  studies  of  mere  imitators.  Polygamy  rei| 
supreme,  aud  womau  is  without  hope  of  rcsloration  to  her  lost  rights.' 
Yet  religion  demuuds  a  sympathetic  human  form  to  symbolize  the 
di\iue  relations  with  the  soul  of  man.  The  Pcrsiau  mystics,  unable  ti 
think  of  wedded  love,  fall  back  on  the  human  ideal  of  the  old  poets. 
Hence  a  body  of  religious  poetry  iu  which  devotiou  appears  iu  the  guise 
oflove  before  marriage.  The  conti^ast  to  Hebrew  thought  is  curious 
and  instructive.  Love  with  the  Muslim  poet  dies  with  marriage,  with, 
the  Hebrew  prophet  it  but  begins  its  unending  life. 

Obviously  the  inference  drawn  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  documents 
is  hostile  to  the  usual  results  of  tlie  '  advanced'  school  of  German  and 
Dutch  criticism,  both  as  to  the  style  of  the  documents  and  the  growth 
of  the  Hebrew  religion.  It  is  supported  by  the  unconscious  evidence 
of  the  Egyptologists,  who  take  the  Egypt  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  to 
describe  accurately  the  country  under  the  Empire  (b.c.  circ.  1600-1200), 
the  Egypt  of  the  prophets  to  portray  with  equal  truth  the  changed  con- 
dition of  their  days.  The  evidence  of  language  is  of  the  highest  value^ 
and  the  question  of  Deuteronomy  is  hard  to  determine.  The  theory  of 
the  growth  of  the  Hebrew  religion  is  merely  a  theory,  and  as  neither 
Reuan  nor  Maspcro  admits  it,  no  one  can  be  called  a  bigot  who  takes 
their  side. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  hypothesis  here  founded  on  ethics 
should  be  thoroughly  examined.  Certainly  the  evidence  of  ethics  has 
been  neglected  by  the  advanced  critics,  and  one  is  amazed  to  fiud  the 
careful  aud  acute  Knenen  giving  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  earlier 
moral  writings.  This  virtual  rejection  is  like  excluding  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  from  the  Gospels,  or  the  Pirke  Aboth  aud  the  much  finer 
stray  moral  sayings  from  the  Talmud.  Treat  the  Kur^n  thus,  and  whati 
a  moral  elevation  does  it  gain  by  the  elimination  of  its  ethics  of  marriage. 

The  problem  of  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  documents  depends  upon  the 
weighing  of  the  linguistic,  historical,  religious,  and  moral  evidence.  If 
the  result  should  seem  contradictory,  the  work  should  be  done  again  and 
again.  The  letter  must  not  be  taken  too  literally;  chc  spirit  must 
never  be  forgotten.  Behind  all  the  technical  knowledge  and  imagina- 
tive power  that  is  needed  lies  the  hardest  problem  of  all  to  an  Aryan, 
the  Shcmite  character^  which  in  the  strife  of  theological  and  critical 
conflicts  has  too  often  been  forgotten. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  inadequate  statement  of  a  theory  worthy  of 
examination  by  uuprejudiced  scholars.  External  historical  evidence, 
mainly  new,  might  be  brought  to  its  confirmation;  but  as  yet  I  can  do 
no  more  than  draw  attention  to  a  neglected  line  of  inquiry  which  I 
recommend  to  men  of  larger  reading,  more  science,  and  that  ample  and 
enviable  leisure  which  ought  to  be  fruitful  of  gi-cat  results. 

Ueginalu  Stuart  Poolb. 
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THE  assasaination  of  the  Czar  has  momentariJy  diverted  attention 
from  the  negotiations  at  Constantinople,  but  it  is  still  there  that 
the  real  interest  of  foreign  politics  centres.  If  the  negotiations  between 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Powers  and  the  Porte  prove  fruitless,  war  with 
Greece  must  ensue,  and  when  once  the  spark  is  applied,  no  one  can 
pretend  to  say  how  far  the  conflagration  may  extend.  We  confess  that 
we  watch  the  negotiations  with  considerable  disquietude,  and  not  with- 
out grave  misgiving  as  to  their  ultimate  result. 

What  arc  the  circumstances  ?  The  ambassadors,  in  plain  language, 
ask  the  Porte  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  one  province,  and — as  far  as  we 
are  at  present  informed — a  large  portion  of  another,  in  order  to  escape 
a  war  with  Greece.  But  consider  what  the  views  of  an  ordinary  Turk 
are  with  regard  to  this  war  ?  He  never  doubts  for  a  moment  but  that, 
if  war  is  to  come,  his  country  will  achieve  a  signal  victory.  And 
putting  remote  contingencies  aside,  there  is  much  reason  for  this  view; 
sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  render  the  proud  Osmanli — who  even  now 
dreams  of  reconquering  the  lost  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria — 
certain  of  its  correctness. 

He  thoroughly  despises  the  Greek  as  an  antagonist  in  arms.  It 
must  not  then  be  expected  that  any  qualms  as  to  the  result  of  war  will 
keep  him  one  moment  from  pressing  for  a  policy  of  no-concession.  As 
for  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  fighting,  it  is  true  they  are  not  very 
clearly  defined;  but  the  Turk  thinks  that  after  a  successful  campaign 
he  will  be  left  in  peace,  to  govern  or  misgovern  after  his  own  fashion, 
and  not  be  badgered  on  behalf  of  every  nationality  which  has  money 
and  cleverness  enough  to  make  itself  appear  crushed  down  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  Moreover,  he  still  keeps  in  mind  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  which  gives  the  Sultan  the  right  to  garrison  the  Balkan  Passes. 
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Although  this  right  has  not  heen  exercised,  the  intention  has  always 
existed  of  enforcing  it  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  If  30,000 
men  could  be  spared  from  Adrianople  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with 
Greece,  it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  they  would  be  sent  across  Eastern 
Roumelia  to  occupy  the  defiles  north  of  Shipka,  Hainkem'^  and  Slivno. 
What  the  ultimate  consequences  of  this  action  would  be  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  consider,  but  he  has  a  vague  notion  that  Russia  is 
too  busy  with  Nihilists  and  home  politics  to  be  inclined  to  interfere, 
and  that  if  she  were  so  inclined,  Austria  is  fully  willing  and  able  to 
keep  her  in  check.  Meanwhile,  within  the  Ottoman  dominions,  he  sees 
that  a  war  could  not  possibly  render  things  worse  than  they  are. 
Financially,  nothing  is  more  costly  than  a  state  of  armed  expectation  ; 
a  short  successful  war  would  not  cost  more  than  T15,000,000,  and  then 
the  Redifs  could  be  sent  home  and  the  army  and  navy  diminished,  A 
war,  too,  would  cure  the  disaffection  which  he  admits  is  beginning  to 
prevail  among  the  troops  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  It  would  satisfy  the 
Northern  Albanians,  who  are  inclined  to  rebel,  while  a  new  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  Caliph  would  frighten  the  disloyal  Arabs  back  to 
their  allegiance,  and  force  them  to  respect  the  central  authority  at 
Constantinople. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  But  what  does  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  Turk 
matter,  since  public  opinion  has  no  force  in  Turkey  ?"  We  reply  that 
the  Sultnn  is  now  so  insecure  upon  his  throne  that  he  iS  controlled  by 
the  will  of  the  Stamboul  crowd  more  completely  than  any  democratic 
Minister  would  he.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  patriotic  Moslem 
would  now  think  of  reform  rather  than  war,  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  is 
thoroughly  weary  of  all  talk  of  reform  and  concession.  He  declares  that 
he  cannot  reform  without  money,  and  he  is  answered  that  he  shall  hare 
no  money  until  he  does  reform.  Notwithstanding  expressions  of 
beneficent  desire  from  the  Sultan,  and  from  those  Ministers  who  know 
how  to  gain  the  ear  of  Europe,  there  was  probably  never  a  time  when 
there  was  less  hope  of  any  practical  improvement  being  carried  out. 

The  Sultan,  however,  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  deception,  and  knnws 
well  how  to  give  colour  to  the  assertions  of  his  friends  abroad,  when 
they  say  that  he  is  a  second  Mahmoud. 

A  prominent  M.P,  or  powerful  capitalist  comes  out  to  Turkey  and 
seeks  the  honour  of  an  audience.  He  has  no  very  special  aim,  but 
thinks  that  it  will  please  his  constituents  to  see  that  their  representative 
is  considered  a  personage  of  European  importance,  to  Mhom  even 
crowned  heads  take  the  trouble  to  be  civil ;  or  he  has  a  vague  notion 
that  it  will  lead  to  some  great  concession  for  opening  up  the  undis- 
covered wealth  of  Asia  Minor.  He  proceeds  to  the  palace,  and  is  received 
in  great  State,  The  Caliph  greets  him  with  urbanity,  assures  him  that 
be  has  often  heard  his  name  mcntioucd  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  his  country.  The  conver**ation  naturally  turns  upon  the  con- 
dition of  1\irkey.     The  visitor  unfolds  n  scheme  which  is  to  regenerate 
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everything,  restore  the  finances,  cstablisli  the  power  of  the  Sullau  once 
more  in  its  pristine  splendour,  and  reuder  the  country  a  smiling  garden^ 
with  here  and  there  a  factory  or  a  coal-mine.  The  Sultan  listens  with 
marked  attention,  requests  the  delighted  reformer  to  explain  two  or 
three  points  in  his  scheme,  which  his  Imperial  Majcaty  has  not  grasped, 
and  dually  states  that  he  had  already  imagined  somethiug  of  the  same 
nature,  but  had  not  been  able  to  work  out  the  practical  details  so  ably 
as  the  English  Effeudi.  He  has,  indeed,  been  so  struck  with  the 
proposals  that  he  desires  the  Etfeudi  to  call  on  the  Prime  Minister 
the  next  day,  in  order  to  discuss  the  matter  more  fully.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  would  have  enjoyed  another  interview,  but  he  adds,  pathetically, 
"  I  am  so  pestered  by  the  Ambassadors  with  demauda  for  the  surrender 
of  territory,  or  with  complaints  of  some  imaginary  outrage,  that  I  have 
not  a  moment  free,"  He  begs  the  ESendi  to  assure  his  countrymen 
that  directly  he  has  arranged  foreign  questions,  he  will  set  about  the 
reform  of  the  administration  and  the  commercial  development  of  the 
country.  He  will  then  ask  the  Eflendi  to  pay  him  another  visit  in 
order  to  give  advice.  Meanwhile  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter 
on  these  subjects  once  or  twice  a  month  if  the  Efiendi  has  time.  It 
will  be  opened  in  the  Imperial  presence,  and  translated  immediately, 
lest  the  secretaries  should  omit  anything.  After  an  interview  which 
lasts  an  hour,  .the  traveller  goes  away  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight, 
aud  convinced  that  the  Sultan  is  the  moat  maligned  of  men.  He  sees  a 
glorious  future  before  himself  and  Turkey,  if  the  Powers  wouhl  only 
give  a  little  respite.  It  ia  they  who  oppose  progress,  aud  who  delay 
reform.  Were  it  not  for  their  importunity  all  would  soon  be  for  the 
best  in  the  dominions  of  the  best  of  all  possible  Caliphs.  With  tlicae 
ideas  in  his  head,  our  friend  is  interviewed  by  "  Special  Correspondents,^^ 
to  whom  he  is  only  too  glad  to  give  an  animated  account  of  his  inter- 
view. This  is  telegraphed  all  over  Europe,  and  the  public  are  expected 
to  receive  it  as  a  proof  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Sultan.  The 
interview  with  the  Grand  Vizier  takes  place  duly  the  next  day,  and  any 
doubts  the  traveller  may  feel  as  to  whether  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  in 
earnest,  are  removed  by  the  Grand  Vizier  speaking  in  astonishment  at 
the  great  impression  the  audience  has  produce<l  on  the  Sultan,  and  his 
repeating  the  request  with  regard  to  sending  two  or  three  letters  every 
mouth. 

When  read,  this  farce  appears  too  gross  for  any  one  to  be  taken  in  by 
it,  but  it  has  been  repeated  time  after  time  by  the  original  company,  with 
immense  cETcct  upon  distinguished  travellers  of  all  sorts.  Last  autumn 
we  remember  to  have  heard  the  Sultan  become  almost  pathetic  about 
his  difiicultics,  and  the  impossibility  of  making  concessions  to  satisfy 
Europe  without  breaking  up  his  empire ;  so  that  his  \isitor,  a  man  whose 
feelings  are  not  generally  thought  to  be  particularly  sensitive,  was  moved 
well-nigh  to  tears.  We  need  hardly  state  that  these  scenes  are  merely 
acted.     There  is  as  much  truth  in  the  expressed  desire  for  amelioration — 
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except  in  aa  far  as  amelioration  meaus  money — as  there  is  in  the 
desire  for  the  fortnightly  letter  on  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.  As  for  concession  in  the  present  frontier  difficulty,  ire 
doubt  whether  any  important  territory  will  be  nominally  ceded  whicli 
was  not  included  in  the  Note  of  October  3,  and  we  are  certain  that 
if  it  is,  the  actual  cession  will  never  take  place,  except  after  the  use  of 
force. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  really  depends  not  ro  much  on  what  the 
Porte  can  be  induced  to  yield,  for  that  will  bo  next  door  to  nothing, 
but  on  what  the  Powers  can  be  induced  to  yield,  and  on  whether 
Greece  will  tamely  accept  their  revocation  of  a  former  decision.  To 
convince  oneself  how  skilfully  the  Porte  has  played  its  game,  one  Lbd 
only  to  consider  how  different  is  the  way  in  which  the  proposition  of 
October  3  was  treated  when  the  Note  was  first  published,  and  now. 

Tlicn  it  was  considered  ludicrous  and  well-nigh  impertinent :  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  Note  was  intended  as  an  insult  to  Europe, 
and  that  it  implied,  "  We  have  had  enough  of  your  interference;  you 
must  leave  us  alone,  or  support  your  interference  by  force,  for  we  will 
have  none  of  it  willingly."  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  liuc  of  the  Note 
of  October  3  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  negotiations.  It  has  quite  sup- 
planted the  line  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin.  The  point  of  departure 
is  not  the  formal  decision  of  the  Six  Great  Powers  in  Conference,  declared 
by  these  same  Great  Powers  to  be  final  and  irrevocable,  but  a  proposition 
of  the  Porte  put  forward  iu  opposition  to  the  above,  and  offering  about 
one-third  of  the  territory  adjudicated. 

The  latest  telegrams,  indeed,  imply  that  the  Porte  refuses  even  the 
line  of  October  3,  which  included  a  small  portion  of  Epirus^  and  offers 
only  a  portion  of  Thessaly.  The  alternative  would  appear  to  be  the 
cession  of  Crete. 

In  favour  of  this  island  being  handed  over  to  Greece,  many  argu- 
ments may  be  brought  forward.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  of 
Greek  origin,  and  Greek -speaking,  although  a  large  portion  have 
adopted  the  faith  of  Islam.  The  Christians  would  receive  the  change 
of  rulers  with  delight,  at  any  rate  at  first,  and  the  Cretan  Moslems 
would  be  raorc  easily  reconciled  to  it  than  their  fellow-believers  in 
Thessaly  or  Epirus.  The  island  is  rich,  and  would  aid  in  enabling 
Greece  to  stave  off  the  financial  crisis  which  is  now  so  imminent. 
The  Greeks,  however,  will  not  hear  of  the  exchange.  In  the  first  place, 
they  say,  it  is  ridiculous  to  compare  it  with  the  territory  ceded  to  them 
at  Berlin,  either  in  size,  in  population,  or  in  wealth.  Even  as  an 
alternative  to  a  portion  of  Epirus,  it  could  not  l>c  accepted.  By  its 
position  Crete  is  certain  to  become  part  of  Greece  at  no  very  distant 
date.  "We  arc  in  no  hurry  for  it,"  they  say.  "  It  docs  not  help  us  on 
cur  way  to  Constantinople.  It  does  nothiug  to  keep  back  the  Slavonic 
tide  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  Hellenism.  It  is  a  rich  islaud, 
but  we  could  not  at  once  begin  to  tax  it  heavily,  since  under  the  Turks 
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it  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  free  from  all  Imperial  taxes,  except 
the  Customs.  We  should  l}c  forced  to  allow  the  Assembly  of  the  Island 
to  continue  its  work^  aud  settle  all  taxation,  aa  heretofore,  and  wc 
doubt  whether  they  would  send  any  large  sum  to  Athens."  Unless 
the  Powers  intend  to  set  the  will  of  the  Greeks  entirely  at  defiance,  no 
arrangement  by  which  Crete  is  ceded  in  exchange  for  some  portion  of 
the  mainland  has  a  chaucc  of  acceptance. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens  events  are  coming  to  a  head.  Ever  since  last 
October,  when  the  Decree  of  Jtlobilizatiou  was  issued,  the  excitement  haa 
been  increasing.  This  could  not  indeed  have  been  otherwise.  The  whole 
country  has  been  turned  into  a  vast  camp.  All  the  young  men  between 
twenty  and  thirty  have  been  forced  to  enter  the  army.  Commerce  has 
flagged,  the  factories  have  been  forced  either  to  stop  work  or  to  keep 
working  without  profit,  owing  to  the  high  price  which  has  now  to  be 
paid  for  labour.  The  agriculture  of  the  country,  which  forms  its  chief 
source  of  revenue,  has  sufl'crcd  perhaps  more  than  either  commerce  or 
manufactures.  The  young  men  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  old 
men,  in  such  a  time  of  excitcraent,  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  inborn 
in  the  Greek,  of  discussing  the  question  of  "  TroXt/Joc"  at  the  village 
"  Ka^walov"  leaving  the  fields  to  produce  whatever  they  please.  There 
arc  now  close  upon  C0,000  of  these  troops,  and  they  constitute'  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  element  in  the  situation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
assure  any  one  who  knows  Greece  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  disband 
this  force  without  the  greatest  danger  of  internal  disorder.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  if  a  regiment  were  disbanded^  that  it  would  mutiny,  and 
that,  aided  by  the  populace  and  by  other  regiments,  it  would  either  force 
the  responsible  Minister  to  take  back  his  order  or  hang  him.  If  it  were 
decided  to  reduce  the  army  gradually,  by  discharging  small  numbers 
from  time  to  time,  a  riot  might  be  averted,  but  the  country  would  soon 
be  again  infested  with  brigatuls.  After  six  mouths  of  political  discussion, 
tempered  by  occasional  drilling,  it  is  not  in  Greek  nature  that  a  man 
shouhl  be  able  to  resume  his  ordinary  avocations  quietly,  while  the 
object  for  which  all  his  time  has  been  sacriticed  is  unattained.  Were 
the  Greek  Ministry  to  accept  any  decision  which  did  not  satisfy  the 
people,  they  could  not  escape  popular  violence.  In  Athens  especially, 
disturbances  would  ensue,  and  shuts  be  exchanged  ;  the  fury  of  the  mob 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  directed  against  the  Ministers,  then  would 
come  a  suggestion  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the  king  that 
the  dishonouring  compromise  liad  been  ac<M;pted ;  the  mob  would 
proceed  to  the  palace,  and  the  reign  of  King  George  I.  be  at  an  end. 
At  a  moment  of  political  excitement  the  Athenian  populace  hesitate* 
as  little  about  changing  a  dynasty  as  we  do  about  replaciug  a  Minister 
who  has  been  indiscreet  or  inefficient.  The  sentiment  of  devotion  to 
the  throne  does  not  exist  as  in  England.  There  is  no  love  for  what 
is  established  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  an  institution  has  existed  for  some 
years  is  a  reason  for  destroying  it.      Just  now  King  George  is  popular. 
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because  his  people  think  that  he  managed  well  for  them  in  Prance  and 
England  last  summer,  and  still  more  because  they  believe  that  he  proved 
himself  a  better  diplomatist  than  Gambetta  or  Granville,  and  tricked 
them  into  giving  more  territory  than  Greece  had  any  claim  to.  Bat 
this  liking  is  merely  temporary,  and  might  change  to  bitter  hatred  in  an 
hour.  An  Athenian  regards  the  king  much  as  the  head  of  a  party, 
like  Tricoupis,  or  Comoundouros,  or  Delyanni ;  but  yet  inferior  to  these 
politicians,  because  they  are  Hellenes,  and  he  is  not.  He  has  an  innate 
dislike  to  monarchy,  and  only  tolerates  it  because  Europe  has  a  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  this  form  of  Government,  and  Greece  is  too  weak  to 
disregard  even  prejudices.  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  bluster  in  the  present  military  preparations,  but  still  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  conceed  an  intention  to  give  in  as  soon  as  the  critical 
moment  arrives.  Even  if  such  a  policy  suggested  itself  to  the  king  or 
to  his  Ministers  as  the  most  politic  for  the  country,  they  would  be  afraid 
to  carry  it  out.  The  former  hat!  far  better  resign  his  throne,  and  retire 
peacefully  to  Denmark  while  there  is  yet  time,  than  hang  back  when 
the  crowd  surges  forward.  Unless  he  place  himself  at  its  head  to  lead, 
it  will  either  cast  him  aside  or  trample  over  him. 

Reports  differ  greatly  as  to  the  character  of  King  George,  but  we 
shall  find  the  true  man  if  we  examine  his  past  history.  In  dispo- 
sition timid  and  somewhat  idle,  he  possesses  tact  and  a  rcadinc^  of 
invcntioii  which  would  have  mado  him  the  first  of  diplomatists  had  his 
career  not  been  marred  by  acceding  to  a  throne.  The  great  Napoleon 
would  have  found  in  him  his  ideal  of  a  representative  abroad.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  is  charming  in  conversatioDp  of  cultivated  mind 
without  having  read  much,  an  admirable  linguist,  speaking  five  or  six 
languages  with  fluency  and  great  purity  of  accent,  and  that  he  knows 
how  to  flatter  with  condescension.  But  with  all  these  qualities,  he 
lacks  power.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  "  ruler  of  men."  He  would  be 
better  able  to  divine  the  wishes  of  a  8U[)crior,  and  suit  his  own  thereto, 
than  to  impose  his  will  upon  subordinates.  Perhaps,  had  he  not  tlicsc 
defects,  he  would  not  have  remained  so  long  in  his  present  position.  It 
is  only  by  constantly  yieldiog  that  a  Greek  king  can  keep  his  throna 
The  present  crisis  will  try  him  severely.  If  there  is  war,  he  must  take 
command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  Although  he  is  uneducated  in  the 
military  art,  yet  it  is  the  wisest  course  both  for  himself  and  his  troopft. 
The  only  alternative  course  which  has  been  proposed  is  to  divide  the 
command  among  four  generals.  It  appears  that^  as  none  of  them  have 
ever  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  their  claims  are  considered  equal ;  and 
that  to  give  one  the  supreme  command  would  raise  such  a  storm  from 
the  adherents  of  the  other  three  as  to  incur  the  risk  of  war  with  the 
Turks  being  postponed  in  order  that  their  rival  claims  might  be  settled 
by  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  To  send  four  generals  into  the  field  with 
equal  powers  would  bo  certain  defeat.  If  the  king  goes  as  commaudcr- 
in-chief  it  may  be   possible  to   harmonize  conflicting   pretensions  by 
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giving  each  general  a  division,  and  rendering  each  directly  subordinate 
to  the  king.  Even  under  tbese  circumstances  we  greatly  doubt  whether 
the  force  of  discipline  will  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  army  from 
splitting  up  into  disorganized  bands^  owning  no  authority  bat  that  of 
their  individual  leader.  If  in  the  first  few  eneouutera  the  Greeks  are 
unsuccessful,  the  youug  troops  will  become  demoralized.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  victorious,  every  individual  battalion  commander  will 
attribute  tlie  result  to  his  own  heroism,  refuse  to  receive  any  more 
commands,  and  lead  as  many  of  his  men  as  will  follow  him  to  the 
mountains  to  maintain  a  brigand  warfare  against  "  the  savage  Turks,^' 
and  live  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  Klephs.  Many  otficcrs,  high  in  the 
Greek  army,  openly  assert  that  this  will  be  tlic  ease,  while  one  has  only 
to  read  the  history  of  the  War  of  Independence  to  see  that  precisely 
the  same  thing  occurred  in  1820-21.  It  makes  little  difference  that 
the  troops  now  wear  French  uniforms,  are  armed  with  the  most  modern 
rifles,  and  have  been  drilled  for  six  months ;  they  are  still  of  the  same 
stuff  as  their  fathers,  and  will  go  back  to  the  old  irregular  methods  of 
fighting  directly  their  discipline  and  military  cohesion  is  subjected  to 
the  trial  of  a  campaign. 

This  brings  us  to  the  examination  of  the  question,  "  What  will  be  the 
result  of  a  war  ?  Will  the  Ottoman  troops  at  once  sweep  aside  the 
raw  Greek  levies  and  march  n|X)n  Athens  ?"  We  doubt  it ;  not  so  much 
from  any  great  belief  in  the  Greek  army  and  its  commanders,  as  from 
a  disbelief  in  the  energy  of  Turkish  generals.  Although  it  may  need 
an  immense  su|>eriority  in  numbers  to  drive  the  Turks  back,  it  requires 
but  a  small  force  to  prevent  them  from  advanciug.  Time  after  time  this 
was  proved  in  the  war  with  Russia,  that  the  Ottoman  commanders  were 
incapable  of  executing  offensive  movements  with  vigour,  notwithstanding 
the  ability  they  might  display  in  defence. 

The  Greek  army  at  present  conaista  of  close  upon  C0,000  men,  and  it 
could  in  a  few  weeks  be  raised  to  75,000  by  calling  up  the  reserve  men, 
who  have  already  gone  through  their  army  training.  These  troops  are 
all  well  equipped,  and  armed  with  the  Gras  ritle.  The  artillery  is 
numerous,  and  of  superior  efficiency  to  the  infantry.  It  is  armed  with 
Krupp  cannon.  The  cavalry  is  unimportant.  The  best  troops  are  the 
"  Rifles,"  or  '*  Eu^btvot,"  of  whom  there  are  eight  battalions — men  from 
the  mountains  of  Acarnania,  of  magnificent  physique  and  accustomed  to 
hardship.  The  weak  point  of  the  army  is  the  staff.  There  is  no  one 
capable  of  directing  the  strategical  movements.  None  of  the  officers 
have  any  experience  in  war.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  even 
of  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  it.  Another  deficiency  is  in  the  transport 
arrangements,  but  on  this  it  is  perhaps  well  not  to  insist  too  strongly, 
aa  it  is  within  the  recollection  of  all  what  the  Servian  militia  were  able 
to  do  without  any  transport  or  commissariat  arrangements.  With 
regard  to  the  ignorance  of  their  officers,  the  Turks  are  still  worse  off, 
but  they  have  this  enormous  advantage,  that  they  liavc  experience  of  war, 
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and  have  been  under  fire.  Tliey  are  therefore  less  liable  to  those 
panics  whicli  often  seize  upon  young  troops,  and  in  five  minutes  seal  UiO' 
fate  of  a  campaign.  Our  expectation  is  that  no  very  important  engi 
mcnts  will  be  fought  at  the  outset^  but  that  the  war  will  be  confined  to 
irregular  skirmishes  between  small  bodies.  If  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Greeks,  or  a  desire  on  the  part  of  their  commanders  not  to  risk  unpo- 
pularity by  a  policy  of  delay,  induce  them  to  risk  a  general  battle  in 
the  open  field,  we  have  no  hesitatiou  in  asserting  that  they  will  be  beateu. 
Their  last  chance  is  to  defend  the  passes  into  Greece  by  earthworks,  to 
send  out  flying  expeditions  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  encourage  their 
friends,  to  stir  up  rebellion  by  all  means  in  their  power  both  in  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia^  to  endeavour  to  involve  the  Bulgarians,  that  the  war 
may  spread,  and  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Albanians. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  some  arrangement  should  uot  have  already 
been  made  with  the  Southern  Albanians.  Tliey  arcj  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tchamurs  and  a  few  other  small  tribes,  Christian;  the  majority 
speak  Grcckj  and  a  large  number  would  welcome  annexation  to  the 
Hellenic  kiugdom  on  any  terms.  Many  others  would  join  the  Greek 
cause,  if  a  promise  to  respect  local  privileges  were  given ;  but  no  move  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  from  Athens.  The  national  Albanian  feeling 
has  been  considerably  exaggerated,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  that  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  district,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  real  power, 
have  been  exaggerated.  South  of  the  Kalamas  there  is  little  or  no 
real  desire  for  a  large  Alhaniu.  The  Tusk  Albanians  know  that  if  such 
a  prorince  were  to  be  created,  the  Ghcgs  would  have  it  all  their  owu  way. 
Sevei-al  meetings  of  leaders  from  the  north  aud  the  south  have  been 
heldj  but  they  have  always  broken  up  in  confusion,  with  no  result  but 
that  of  eouviuciug  both  parties  that  it  was  well-nigh  hopeless  to  rccoucile 
their  opposing  pretensions.  The  famous  Albanian  League,  which  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Trizuend,  is  hated  at  Zanuina,  aud  all  attempts  ou  the 
part  of  its  emissaries  to  exert  authority  have  been  treated  with  contempt. 
It  cannot  he  too  clearly  recognized  that  any  attempt  to  include  the 
southern  portion  of  Epirus  iu  the  autonomous  province  of  Albania,  which 
every  one  looks  forward  to  in  the  future,  can  only  lead  to  internal  dis- 
sension and  the  probable  disruption  of  the  province.  Tiic  attempt  to 
weld  Mahommedan  and  Christian,  Ghcg  and  Tosk,  into  a  homogeneous 
State,  must  end  in  failure.  It  is  because  we  look  forward  with  hopeful- 
ness to  the  establishment  of  an  autonomous  Albania,and  because  we  believe 
that  such  a  State  would  serve  for  much  good  in  the  south-east  of  Europe, 
that  we  argue  against  extending  its  limits  too  far.  The  true  distinction 
in  Epirus  is  uot  that  of  race,  but  thut  of  religion  and  language.  Let 
the  districts  where  the  Greek-speaking  and  Christian  population  is  in  a 
majority,  be  annexed  to  the  Uellenic  kingdom ;  the  districts  where  the 
Mahommedan  and  Turkish-speaking  tribes  predominate,  be  preserved,  for 
the  present,  to  Turkey,  until  events  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  autonomous  Albania. 
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We  have  purposely  refrained  from  touching  upon  the  possible  action 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  as  such  action  is  necessarily  contingent  upon  the 
decision  of  all  the  Powers  not  to  interfere  in  the  struggle  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  although  such  a 
decision  would  readily  be  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Powers,  there 
are  two  who  would  consider  themselves  justified  in  placing  constraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  action  of  the  Ottoman  naval  commanders,  and  in  wholly ,^ 
or  as  far  as  possible,  confining  the  hostilities  to  the  mainland. 

How  far  the  conflagration  may  extend  northward  it  is  hard  to  say, 
but  if  the  agitation  once  begins  among  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  not  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Porte  execute  its  intention 
of  occupying  the  Balkan  Passes  directly  war  is  declared,  the  Bulgarians 
will  necessarily  become  involved,  as  they  would  have  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  the  East  Roumelians  in  order  to  resist  the  Turkish  advance 
from  Adrianople.  Unassisted  Bulgaria  and  East  Roumelia  could  not 
long  hold  out.  But  would  they  be  unassisted  ?  Should  events  come  to 
this  pass — as  we  believe  is  by  no  means  improbable — ^there  will  be  cause 
for  thanksgiving  if  the  struggle  terminates  without  involving  the  two- 
great  rivals  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula — Austria  and  Russia. 

Edgar  Lenorhakd. 
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AN    IXTRODUCnON    TO    SOME    CHAPTERS    OF    SECRET    HISTORY. 


IN  the  beginning  of  October,  1859,  I  entered  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Hanover  as  Assessor  to  the  Lauildrostci  Government  (Local)  at 
Hanover.  The  Lauddrost  von  Biilow,  who  is  long  since  dead,  will  ever 
be  remembered  by  me  as  a  skilful  uud  for-seeiug  administrator,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  lovable  of  official  chiefs. 

On  my  entrance  into  the  Hanoverian  service  action  had  already  been 
taken  in  regard  to  Press  affairs,  and  I  was  specially  commissioned  to  do 
that  work  in  addition  to  my  immediate  duties  under  the  Minister  Vou 
Borrics.  Moreover,  the  general  purpose  of  my  engagement  at  the 
Landdrostei  was  to  make  me  practically  acquainted  with  the  whole 
organization  of  the  Hanoverian  administrative  system.  My  entire 
oflficial  position,  accordingly,  was  a  somewhat  difficult  one. 

In  order  to  make  the  condition  of  matters  intelligible,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  describe  and  churacterize  the  persons  who  were  then  the  mo*t 
influential  actors  in  public  life. 

King  George  V,,  that  much  attacked,  much  mistaken,  and  even 
intentionally  traduced  prince,  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  character* 
that  were  ever  called  to  fill  a  place  in  history.  In  the  first  place,  a 
very  special  cast  was  given  to  his  character  by  a  corporeal  cause — r'u.,  his 
blindness.  George  V,  had  injured  one  of  his  eyes  when  a  boy.  Its  power 
of  vision  was  lost,  and  the  other  eye  became  sympathetically  aflfccted  and 
grew  worse  and  worse.  As  he  grew  up  to  be  a  youth,  the  celebrated 
Grafe,  the  father  of  the  still  more  celebrated  sou,  treated  him,  and  iluring 
an  operation  at  Herreuhausen,  in  1840,  cut  the  optic  uer^'c  right  through 
by  an  accidental  but  irretrievable  slip  of  the  hand.  Griife  died  of  despair 
in  a  tragical  manner  after  his  return  from  Hanover :  the  Crown  Prince 
remained  sunk  in  impenetrable  night.  He  gradually  attained  tJjc  &('rcue 
calm  whicli  is  so  often  found   with  the  blind ;  but  the  terrible  «troVc 
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which  thus  took  from  him  the  vision  of  the  bright  world,  the  sight  of  wife 
and  children,  left  permanent  traces  deeply  engraved  in  his  whole  being. 
He  refrained,  however,  from  all  repining ;  on  the  contrary,  he  came  to 
cherish  a  remarkably  firm  belief  in  God*s  guidance.  This  childlike  confi- 
dence, free  as  it  always  was  from  every  tinge  of  pietism  and  bigotry,  was 
at  once  elevating  and  touching.  I  remember  one  day  in  Nordemey,  when 
working  with  the  king  in  his  room,  that  he  scut  me  to  search  for  a 
paper  which  was  in  my  house.  After  some  little  time  I  returned  and 
entered  the  room,  as  was  the  custom  in  such  cases,  without  announce- 
ment. The  king  was  on  his  knees  beside  the  sofa  he  had  been  sitting 
on,  and,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  folded  hands,  and  his  blind 
eyes  turned  upwards,  was  so  deeply  sunk  in  prayer  that  he  did  not 
hear  my  entrance.  T  withdrew  softly  came  and  back  again  after  a 
longer  interval,  when  I  found  him  sitting  on  the  sofa,  his  whole  conntc- 
mtnce  beaming  with  calm  joy.  But  I  confess  that  tears  rose  to  my 
own  eyes. 

Here  let  me  say  that  his  authority  and  his  kingly  dignity  were  articles 
of  faith  with  him.  The  more  firmly  he  was  convinced  that  God  himself 
gave  every  man  his  place  in  life,  and  the  more  he  strove,  in  earnest  zeal 
and  real  self-renunciation,  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  his  royal  office,  the 
more  jealously  did  he  watch  over  the  least  of  his  royal  prerogatives, 
whether  they  concerned  his  iudepcndeuce  towai'ds  foreign  powers,  or  his 
supremacy  over  his  own  subjects  at  home.  He  was  peculiarly  suspicious 
towards  his  Ministers,  even  when  he  valued  and  loved  them  personally ; 
because  he  dreaded,  and  had  indeed  often  undergone,  attacks  upon  his 
authority  at  their  hands ;  and  he  was  perhaps  more  suspicious  still 
towards  the  higher  bureaucracy  who,  in  Hanover  as  in  other  countries, 
were  masters  in  the  art  of  turning  aside  those  commands  of  the  king 
or  his  Ministers  which  were  inconvenient  to  them,  and  of  causing  affairs 
that  displeased  them  futilely  to  run  into  sand. 

The  king  was  educated  while  he  still  possessed  his  sight — otherwise 
he  would  never  have  been  capable  of  governing  at  all;  and  he  was 
educated  in  the  grand  ideas  of  a  prince  of  the  English  Empire.  He  had 
in  his  early  youth  seen  King  George  IV.,  then  the  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  prince  of  Eurojxi;  he  was  himself  rcgarde<l  by  the  political 
party  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
English  throne,  for  it  was  in  contemplation  among  the  Tories  at  that 
time  to  introduce  the  Salic  Law  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  thereby 
exclude  Uueen  Victoria  from  the  succession.  The  king  spoke  German, 
English,  French,  and  Italian  with  purity  and  ease.  With  his  extremely 
refined  and  cultured  mind,  and  his  exact  acquaintance  with  history,  he 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  ruler  of  a  country  of  very  small  resources, 
and  never  even  thought,  as  he  was  often  accused,  of  wishing  "  to  play 
the  great  power."  But  of  course  in  his  monarchical  prerogative  he 
considered  himself  the  equal  of  the  first  potentate  in  Europe;  and  he 
deemed  the  House  of  Guelph   to  be  the  noblest  of  all  the  reigning 
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families  of  Europe, — a  view   which,  if  we  have  respect   to  the  ag^nP 
princely  houses,  ia  certainly  borne  out  by  history. 

But  pride  ia  his  own  rank  and  in  the  nobility  of  his  boose  never 
prevented  him  from  exhibiting  the  most  amiable  friendliness  in  personal 
intercourse.     He  was  in  the  highest  degree  a  gentleman.     For  example, 
he  always  had  one  of  the  windows  of  his  room  open,  and  the  fire  in  hit 
stove  was  little  better  than  symbolical.      But  he  never  neglected  to  a«k 
those  who  came  to  him  for  a  conversation  of  any  length  if  the   room 
was  not  too  cold  for  them.      lie  sent  me   once  from  his  Cabinet  to 
Minden,  where  my  father-in-law  was  Prussian  Provincial  Councillor,  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  latter  on  his  birthday  the  Era  est- Augustus  Order. 
Another  time  he  heard  that  my  mother-in-law,  an  old,  infirm,  and  then 
quite  blind  woman,  was  in  Ilanover  ;  he  invited  her,  along  with  my  wife, 
to  a  little  dinner  witli  his  most  intimate  circle  at  Herrenhauscn ;   and 
there  gave  his  servant  orders  to  prepare  my  mother-in-law's  food  just  like 
bis  own,  so  that  she  might  get  it  easily  by  feeling  with  the  fork.     Tfaco 
after  dinner  he  conducted  her,  along  with  my  wife,  into  his  Cabinet  in 
order  to  show  them  the  place  where  he  worked  with  me,  and  that  he  might 
give  them,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  spot,  costly  bracelets  which  he  produced 
from  his  writing-table.     I  could  mention  many  incidents  of  a  similar 
nature  in  which  he  personally  showed  the  most  thoughtful  and  delicate 
solicitude  in  contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  others. 

He  never  thought  of  concealing  his  blindness  ;  he  often  used  to 
declare  that,  of  all  the  senses,  the  sense  of  sight  is  the  most  easily  dis- 
pensed with,  and  he  had  a  certain  ambition  to  make  his  statement  true 
in  his  own  case.  He  was  an  excellent  rider,  and  managed  bis  bone 
perfectly.  Of  course  he  could  not  unassisted  keep  the  right  road ;  the 
aide-de-camp  riding  by  his  side  had  to  retain  the  king's  horse  in  the 
proper  direction  by  means  of  a  leading  rein,  which  it  was  often  difficult 
to  do,  for  the  king  was  a  wild  and  bold  rider,  and  frequently  gave  cxpreas 
instructions  to  choose  paths  over  tolerably  rough  grotind.  Other  blind 
men  are  wont  to  turn  their  ear  towards  those  they  speak  with ;  but  the 
king  turned  his  eyes  to  every  person  he  addressed,  and  he  did  so  with 
perfect  accuracy.  At  large  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  even  at  the 
Great  Board,  as  soon  as  he  had  once  heard  the  voice  of  each  be  coald 
conveniently  fix  the  place  where  he  sat.  He  had  an  astonishing  faculty  of 
determining  the  quarter  of  the  compass  in  any  place  where  he  happened 
to  be,  and  could  tell  quite  correctly  which  way  was  east  and  which  west. 
I  remember  one  day  climbing  a  tower  with  him  on  a  hill  at  Gosler,  and  he 
stood  with  his  face  to  the  north  and  then  explained  the  whole  pros- 
pect round  the  horizon,  naming  the  various  localities  and  hills  with- 
out committing  a  single  error. 

His  English  education  gave  him  large  and  free  ideas  in  en 
direction.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  king  was  in  a  certain  sense 
the  most  liberal -minded  man  in  his  country,  iu  which  so  much  stiff, 
firmly-ingrown  formalism,  and  such  inextinguishable  caste  spirit  existed 
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and  still  exists  even  with  those  who  belong  politically  to  the  liberal 
parties,  and  carry  liberal  phrases  in  tbeir  mouth.  Of  courfic  he  had  no 
appreciation  of  parliamentarism  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  him,  in  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  in  the  discussions  in  his  Cabluctj  from  listening  to, 
respecting,  and  weighing  every  adverse  opinion,  even  the  flattest  coutra- 
dictiou,  in  the  most  amiable  niauuer.  Nay,  he  even  encouraged  this  to 
be  expressed  if  he  observed  any  hesitation  to  express  it. 

Along  with  these  effects  of  his  English  education,  the  king  had  much 
in  him  all  through  ti»at  was  Prussian,  in  consequence  of  his  long 
residence  in  Berlin,  where  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  lived 
before  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  king's  favourite  reminiscenccB 
of  his  youth  dated  from  that  period.  He  was  inexhaustible  in  Jiis  anec- 
dotes of  the  old  Prince  AVittgcnstcin  the  chamberlain,  of  Count  Neale, 
and  many  other  personages  of  the  old  Berlin  Court ;  and  he  cherished  a 
deep,  almost  devotional  reverence  for  King  Frederick  William  III. 

The  king's  personal  disposition  towards  Prussia  was  not,  as  was 
sometimes  alleged,  entirely  hostile.  His  view  of  German  unity,  starting 
from  his  monarchical  prerogative  and  the  absolute  independence  of  his 
Government,  was  a  strictly  fedcralistic  one;  and  in  this  respect  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  Hanover,  from  its  situation,  its  population,  and 
its  dynasty,  might  form  the  bond  of  understanding  between  North  and 
South  Germany — between  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  often  used  to 
say, — "We  small  States  must  always  support  the  unity  between  the  two 
great  Powers  of  the  German  Confederation,  for  so  long  as  they  are  at 
one,  wc  are  secure  at  home  and  abroad,  and  can  peacefully  and  without 
distrust  follow  their  combined  lead  ;  but  if  they  are  divided,  then  woe 
to  Germany  !"  Tliis  conviction  always  gave  the  key  to  his  leanings. 
He  did  not  like  Austria.  Little  tokens  were  often  visible  showing  that 
the  Court  of  Vienna  stood  hard  and  fast  on  the  standpoint  of  the  old 
Emperors  towards  the  Electors  who  were  elevated  into  Kings,  and  on  this 
point  the  pride  of  the  king  was  very  sensitive.  In  a  single  word, 
George  V.  was  "every  inch  a  king."  He  was  firm  and  proud  towards 
the  world,  humble  before  God  in  whom  he  lielievedj  and  full  of  a 
warm  feeling  for  another's  sorrow. 

The  ruling  personage  in  the  Government  at  the  time  of  my  entrance 
into  the  Hanoverian  service  was  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Herr  von 
Borrics.  The  king  did  not  like  him,  and  entertained,  besides,  a  certain 
jealous  distrust  of  him  just  because  he  happened  to  be  a  Minister,  Herr 
von  Borries  had  passed  through  the  usual  stages  of  the  career  of  a 
Hanoverian  functionary.  He  had  studied  at  Gottingen,  was  judge  at 
Helm,  then  member  of  the  Aulic  Council  in  Stade,  and  finally  Govern- 
ment Councillor  to  the  Provincial  Government  of  Stade.  In  the  year 
1818  he  had  inclined  to  the  Liberal  side,  but,  frightened  by  the  course  of 
events,  he  soon  after  connected  himself  with  the  strict  Conservative  party. 
Herr  von  Borries  was  at  this  time  fifty-eight  years  old  ;  little,  spare,  and 
angular  in  his  figure.    His  dry  keen  face  was  lit  with  dark  flashing  eves. 
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kindliug  with  fire  and  life.  When  he  believed  lie  was  right  he  proceeded 
without  thought  of  self,  and  with  a  firmness  which  sometimes  hardened 
into  the  stiffest  obstinacy ;  but  his  bitterest  political  opponents  were 
never  able  to  raise  a  breath  of  reproach  agaiQst  his  character  and  private 
life.  He  possessed  a  clear,  acute,  and  rapid  mindj  which  could  devote 
every  hour  of  the  day  to  the  severest  Inbour  without  fatigue ;  he 
suflered  no  independence  beside  him,  and  his  inexhaustible  power  of 
work  led  him  to  seek  to  do  everything  himself,  by  which  he  dissipated 
his  activity  very  much  upon  trifles.  He  spread  over  the  whole  land  a 
tight  bureaucratic  net,  which  was  as  objectionable  to  the  old  nobility  of 
the  country  as  it  was  to  the  Liberal  parties. 

In  order  perfectly  to  understand  the  circumstances   of  Hauovcr  at 
that  period,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  more  than  a  century  the 
sovereigns  of  the  country  were  not   resident  in  it.     The  king  lived  in 
England,  and,  even  when  he  had  a  Hanoverian  Minister  at  his  Court  in 
London,   the   resident   Ministers  in    Hanover  governed    the   kingdom 
almost  without  restraint.    A  kind  of  corps  bureaucratiqiie  had  developed 
itself,  which  did  the  real  work  of  government.      Hence  the  residence  of 
the    king    in    the   country,  after   the   separation    of   the    Crown    from 
England,  was  inconvenient  both  to  the  nobility  and  to  the  bureaucracy 
in   HauoA'er.     This  was    less  striking    under  Ernest  Augustus,  because 
he,  an  old  English  Grand-Seigneur,  interfered  very  little.     But   when 
he  was   succeeded  by  George  V.,  who  devoted  liis  whole   energy  and 
attention   to  the  business  of  Government,  and  when   a  man  of  such 
eminent  force  and  such  persistent  will  as  Herr  von  Borries  stood  at  the 
hend  of  the  administration,  then  all  those  circles  which  had  previously 
governed  the  country  were  injured  in  a  thousand  interests,  which  they 
counted  acquired  rights.     Two  measures  in  particular  made  Ilcrr  vou 
Borries  many  enemies:  the  new  organization   of  offices   and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  domain-lands  of  the  Crown.     This  latter  measure,  entirely 
unassailable  in  principle,  was  practically  carried  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  excite  much   criticism.       Herr  von  Borries  had,  at  the   time  I 
entered    the    Hanoverian    service,  almost   no  downright   friend    iu   the 
whole   kingdom.     Jars  frequently  arose,  which  led,  in  many  cases,  to 
very  strained  relations.     The  king  often  used  to  say :  "  Borries  would 
like  to  put  me  in  a  room  of  which  he  alone  had  the  key ;  he  desires 
be  a  Biehelieu,  and  forgets  that  1  am  not  Louis  XIIL" 

Herr  von  Borries  wore  almost  always  the  Minister's  blue  interim-coat 
with  black  collar;  his  toilette  was  not  very  elegant,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  visitors  corresponded  ill  with  the  position  of  the  n\ost 
influential  Minister  at  a  Court  of  such  great  pomp  as  the  Hanoverian. 
Tlie  visitor  wns  often  shown  into  a  dark  room.  The  Minister  would 
out  from  a  side  room  and  ask  him  to  wait  a  little  ;  then  he  would  appcaTj 
always  in  the  blue  interira-coat,  with  a  tittle  cap  on  his  head,  grey  felt 
slippers  on  his  feet,  and  a  yellow  brass  candlestick  in  his  bimi 
He  would  set  this  candlestick  on  the  table,  and    the  conference  wouli 
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begin.  It  was  often  exactly  in  this  way  that  the  reception  was  made 
when  I  brought  strangers  to  him  on  important  business.  Of  course  one 
soon  forgot  the  peculiarities  of  tlic  Minister's  manner  in  the  excellence  of 
his  intellectual  and  acute  conversation.  These  peculiarities  were  the 
occasion,  however,  of  incessant  sneers,  especially  among  the  Hanoverian 
nobles,  who  were  very  formal  and  stiff  towards  strangers,  and  of  whom 
Count  Platen  considered  himself  the  special  representative  in  the  Ministry, 
without,  however,  really  being  so. 

Count  von  Platen-Hallerraund,  who  was  destined  to  play  so  fatal  a 
part  in  the  downfall  of  the  Hanoverian  kingdom,  wa$  then  forty-six 
years  old,  hut  looked  younger.  He  was  in  every  respect,  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  almost  the  perfect  opposite  of  Herr  von  Borries,  His 
external  appearance  was  the  model  of  finished  clegauce  ;  his  face,  with 
its  carefully  dressed  black  hair  and  its  well-trimmed  black  beard,  had 
an  air  of  nobility,  and  could  assume  an  expression  of  winning  friendli- 
ness. He  had  an  uncommonly  receptive  mind,  a  power  of  acute  appre- 
hension, and  a  gift  of  keen  observation  that  often  tempted  liim  into 
malicious  sarcasms.  His  culture  was  versatile  but  not  very  deep.  He 
had  been  from  early  youth  occupied  in  di|)lomacy  at  foreign  embassies ; 
and  he  had  thus  a  larger  horizon  and  a  wider  vision,  without,  however, 
having  any  superior  statesmanlike  clearness  or  accuracy.  He  thought 
diplomatic  skill  lay  in  moyens  termes.  To  encounter  obstacles  boldly 
was  impossible  to  him.  This  was  less  due  to  a  want  of  courage — for 
he  was  capable  of  chivalrous  and  high-minded  action — than  it  was  to 
his  unusual  receptivity  of  tlie  views  of  others  and  to  his  absolute  inca- 
pacity for  fixing  his  own  ideas.  Count  Platen  was  thoroughly  Austrian 
in  his  leanings.  Vienna  society  had  received  him  with  extreme  empresse- 
mentj  aud  his  favourite  rcminiscenccs  were  associated  with  that  city. 
The  Count's  decided  preference  for  Austria  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  constantly  maintaining  good  formal  relatione  with  Prussiaj 
and  in  his  desire  to  do  this,  be  said  much  which  subsequently  did  not 
correspond  with  facts. 

Count  Platen,  who  was  proposed  to  the  king  for  the  office  of  Foreign 
Minister  by  Hcrr  von  Borries,  became  the  opponent  of  the  latter  the 
moment  the  party  of  the  nobility  separated  itself  from  him ;  the  two 
departments  of  home  and  of  foreign  afl'airs  accordingly  stood  like 
antipodes  to  one  another;  and  this  animosity  spread  itself  down  to  the 
subaltern  olTicials. 

The  other  Ministers — Count  Kielmannscgge.,  Pinance  and  Trade  ; 
Herr  von  Bothmcr,  Spiritual  Affairs  ;  and  the  Hereditary  Landdrost  von 
Bar,  Justice — had  no  higher  aims  than  to  be  heads  of  departments. 
The  latter  was  the  most  absent-minded  of  men. 

A  specially  outstanding  and  remarkable  person  was  Wermuth,  the 
General  Director  of  Police,  a  man  of  great  activity  and  equally  great 
ambition.  He  would  somewhat  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  opposition, 
by  pointing  to  the  previous  Communistic  conspiracies,  iu  order  thereby 
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to  create  an  impression  of  the  necessity  of  police  admioistration^  and 
especially  of  his  police  udmiDistration. 

Standing  farther  hehiud   tbe  scenesj  but   yet  at  times  exercising  an 
important  influence,   was   State   Councillor  Zimmermann,  originally  a. 
Gotha  journalist,   who   had   iu   earlier  days   made    himself  very  useful 
during  tlie  controversies  about  the  Constitution  by  working  up  questions 
of  constitutional  law  for  the  Confederation,  and  had  then  stood  in  the 
closest  relation  with  Ilcrr  von  Borrics.     But  on  the  breach  between  the 
latter  and  Count  Platen  he  allied  himself  with  the  Count,  who  got  Zim- 
merraann   appointed   Resident  Minister  at   Hamburg,     He  had  many 
eonnections  with  the  Press,  and   Ilcrr  von   Borrics  was  not  wrong   in 
guessing,  as  he  frequently  did^  that  he  saw  Zimmermann's  pen  in   the 
hostile  articles  of  many  of  the  great  German  papers.      lie  was  at  this 
time  fifty  years  old,  with  a  fine  and   even  feminine  delicacy  of  build, 
and  a  pale  sickly  face,  brightened  by  the  flashes  of  his  keen  dark  eyes. 
A  person  who  must  still  be  mentioned  was  Dr.  Lex,  Privy  Cabinet 
Councillor  of  the  king;  a  little  feeble  dry  man    bodily,   but    of  inex- 
haustible power  of  work   and    encyclopaedic  learning.      He  had  been 
appointed  by  King  Ernest  Augustus  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
when   King  George  succeeded  to  the  throne   he  retained  him   as  his 
private  secretary,  with  the  title  of  Cabinet  Councillor.      He  had  to  be 
the  king's  hand  and  eye ;  to  read  to  him  everything  that  came  in,  and 
to  write  everything  the  king  dictated.     He  lived  only  for  the  king.     He 
was  as  silent  as  the  grave.     If  one  had  wished  to  create  a  secretary  for 
the  blind  king,  he  could  have  done  nothing  else  but  create  Dr.  Lex. 

The  Court,  as  such,  was  indifferent  to  politics.     The  king  held  with 
uncommon  strictness  by  the  rule  that  no  one  should   speak  with    him 
about  things  that  did  not   belong  to   his  official   duties.      His   three 
aides-de-camp — Count  Wedel,  Captain    of    the    Cavalry,    Major    von 
Hcimbruch,  and  Major  von  Kohlrausch — never  ventured,  without  bring- 
ing upon  themselves  sharp  repulses,  to  touch  upon  political  topics  in 
conversation  with  him,  although  the   last  was   a   friend   of  the   king'ft 
youth,  who  was  thou'd  by  him,  and  treated  with  unbounded  confidence. 
The   Queen,  wliile  exercising  as   she  did  no  great  an  inlluencc  in 
family  affairs  and  in  purely  Court  matters,  never  made  any  attempt  to 
mix  in  political   affairs  proper.     The  most  she  ever  did   was  to   make 
persons  she  disliked  feel  her  ill-will  somewhat  decidedly.     Brought  up 
at  the  little  Court  of  Altcnburg,  ceremony  was  a  burden  to  her,  and  her 
aversion  to  it  often  led  her  into  acts  and  into  omissions  which  carrietl 
injurious  consequences.      Her  aversion  to  all  preseutations  was,  perhaps^ 
the  reason  why  the  Hanoverian  Court  came   so   little   into  association 
with  other  Courts;    which  was  especially  to  be  lamented   in  respect  to 
Berlin,    for    many    misunderstandings    might   have    been    avoided    or 
explained  by  personal  meetings  between  supreme  rulers   who  were   90 
nearly  related.     The  Queen   was  happiest  in   the   small  family  circle, 
with  a  few  intimates ;  the  life  she  would  have  liked  best  would,  perhaps. 
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have  been  that  at  a  farm  ;  she  had  without  measure  all  the  virtues  of 
the  wife  and  mother^  but  the  cxclusiveucss  of  these  was  perhaps  her 
defect. 

Confronting  the  Government  thus  constituted  stood  the  Oppo- 
sition, under  the  leadership  of  Hcrr  von  Bcnnigsen.  He  was  originally 
driven  into  opposition  through  disappointed  ambition.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  natural  endowments,  and  of  deep  and  well-grounded  culture, 
aud  he  had  chosen  his  position  with  great  skill.  The  Gotha  idea  was 
not  popular  in  Hanover;  Prussia  was  disliked  by  the  whole  people; 
and  the  National  Union  would,  perhaps,  have  obtaiued  but  few  members 
in  the  kinj3;dom  of  Hanover,  had  not  i^Ierr  von  Bcnnigsen  been  at  the 
same  time  leader  of  tlie  Opposition  against  the  Government,  aud  bad 
not  Hcrr  von  Borrica  on  that  account  taken  np  a  personal  antagonism 
to  the  Union.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  while  Hcrr  von  Bcunigscn 
founded  the  National  Union,  it  was  Herr  von  JJorries  who  established 
it  in  Hanover.  In  a  special  bureaucratic  rescript,  the  latter  forbade 
all  provincial  authorities  from  committing  any  public  works  or  business 
to  members  of  the  National  Union.  Nay,  a  special  list  was  drawn  up  of 
the  persons  to  be  excluded  in  such  coses. 

There  existed  a  club  which  bore,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  the 
name  of  Lemfdrde,  and  which  numbered  among  its  members  councillors 
of  all  the  Ministerial  departments.  In  it  all  the  measures  and  doings 
of  the  Governmeut  were  mcutioued,  and  discussed  with  the  most  un- 
reserved openness  ;  so  that  hardly  any  secret  which  passed  beyond  the 
persons  of  the  Ministers  themselves  remained  uuknown  for  more  than 
four-and-twenty  hours.  In  this  way  HeiT  von  Bcnnigsen  learnt  of  the 
rescript  just  named,  and  of  the  prepared  list,  which  quickly  got  the  name 
of  "The  Black  Book,"  and  the  whole  German  press  raised  an  immense 
outcry  against  it.  This  made  au  impression  even  on  the  friends  of  the 
Government,  for  the  measure  seemed,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  issued, 
to  be  a  kind  of  proseriptiou  which  violated  public  opinion.  Herr  von 
Borrics  committed  similar  mistakes  in  the  sittings  of  the  Chamber,  in 
which  he  did  much  every  day  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Herr  von 
Bcnnigsen.  Sometimes  whole  sittings  were  occupied  with  nothing  but 
an  oratorical  duel  between  Hcrr  vou  Berries  and  Herr  von  Bcnnigsen. 
The  former  thought  he  won  a  great  victory  when  he  printed  his  speeches 
afterwards,  without  reflecting  that  the  speeches  of  Herr  von  Bcnnigsen, 
which  he  had  occasioned,  were  pushed  into  a  much  wider  publicity.  This 
made  his  opponent  figure,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  more  and  more  as 
the  equal  of  the  king's  whole  Government,  and  a  greater  nimbus  gathered 
round  his  person  because  the  other  membera  of  the  Opposition  were  much 
his  inferiors  in  mind,  culture,  and  oratorical  skilL 

Such  was  the  situation  of  public  life,  and  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hanover  at  home  and  abroad,  when  the  task  was  given  to  rac 
of  organizing  a  systematic  representation  of  the  principles  and  measures 
of  the  Government  in  the  newspaper  press. 
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Tbc  cotiditioD  of  things  which  I  foand  exuting  was  an  exoeftsirelj 
primitive  aod  almost  comical  one.  The  Goremment  poaaeaaed  an 
official  journal,  the  Neue  Hannoreriscke  Zeitung,  which  published  in  ita 
olP.cial  section  the  notices  of  all  the  authorities,  and  iu  its  auofficial  section 
political  articles  and  correspondence,  which  were  written  for  it  by  order 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  publisher  received  Gofernmcnt 
printing  to  tho  extent  of  lO^OCO  dollars  annuallr,  and  alt  GoTcmDUcnt 
servants  were  obliged  to  take  in  the  journal,  and  all  administraii*'e 
tthorities  to  insert  their  intimations  in  it.  Herr  von  Borriea  per- 
litted  no  other  influence  to  interfere  with  the  journal  thus  peraonalJT 
inspired  through  means  of  his  subordinates,  and  the  articles  in  it  were 
couched  eiactly  in  the  style  of  his  own  parliamentary  speeches — ftrgti- 
mentativej  bitter,  often  irritating,  but  generally  somewhat  stiff*  and 
tedious.  All  the  other  newspaj^ers  in  the  town  of  Hanover  belonged  to 
the  Opposition,  At  their  head  was  the  Zeiiung  fur  Norddeufschiand, 
edited  by  Dr.  Eichholz,  a  highly  honourable  but  deeply  embittered 
enemy  of  the  Government.  Theu  came  the  Hannovensche  Courier,  which 
much  distinguished  itself  by  its  malicious  but  often  piquant  wit,  and 
whose  editor,  Fricderichs,  had  manifold  opportunities,  as  member  of  the 
club  Lemfordcj  already  mentioned,  for  framing  criticisms  of  the  indiscre- 
tions of  the  Ministerial  reporters.  The  remaining  journals  in  Ilanorer, 
the  TageifpoMt  and  Tageblattj  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers  in  the  prorinces,  printed  the  articles  of  the  Ztitvng  fur  Nord- 
deulschiandy  if  not  iu  form,  at  least  iu  sense.  The  articles  of  the  Neue 
Hannoverische  Zeiiung  were  thus  but  a  solitary  sound,  like  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  in  the  wilderness  j  while  all  round,  down  to  the  pettiest 
print  of  the  smallest  provincial  town,  the  entire  press  and  public  opinion 
were  ruled  by  the  Opposition. 

The  whole  foreign  press  was  equally  hostile,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Ilamburgischen  Correttpondenfen.  withwljich  Herr  von  Berries  had 
formed  a  ])crsoual  connection, — I  know  not  when  or  how^ — and  which 
willingly  accepted  all  the  Minister's  articles.  The  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment was  the  object  of  the  hottest  and  bitterest  attacks  from  the  Gotha, 
as  well  as  the  general  Liberal,  standpoint.  Moreover,  our  relations  to 
Prussia  were  then  as  bad  as  possible. 

The  first  variance  between  the  two  countries  was  occasinnetl  bv  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  new  era,  which  wrote  distinctly  ou  ita  flag 
the  Gotha  idea  of  a  Federal  State  [Bundes-Staat)  with  Prussia  at  ita 
head,  and  by  the  action  of  the  National  Union,  which  combined  this 
idea  in  close  association  with  its  opposition  in  domestic  affairs.  The 
two  excited  a  profound  public  distrust,  hinting,  ns  they  did  even  then,  at 
possible  annexations,  and  pointing  Germany  to  the  example  of  Italv. 

Already  in  March,  1  SCO,  on  the  occasion  of  a  debate  in  the  Chamber 
on  the  union  of  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  of  the  Royal  House  in 
the  same  hands, — which  brought  the  administration  of  the  Crown  Innds 
and  the  State  lands  under  the  same  chief,  and  which  was  regarded   by 
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the  Opposition  as  inadmiasihiej — Hcrr  von  Bennigscn  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  tliat  lie  could  not  understand  how  the  Government  could 
liave  interfered  witi»  the  rule  of  keeping  tlie  Crown  and  State  domains 
separate,  unless  they  wished,  in  view  of  certain  contingencies  which  might 
o(!cur  to  the  Royal  House  in  the  event  of  European  troubles,  to  make 
preparations  for  the  maintenance  of  a  princely  position.  Such  an  cx- 
jiression,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  made 
a  great  impression  in  Court  and  Government  circles,  and  excited  them 
very  profoundly  against  Prussia.  Tlie  Opposition  journals  intlamcd 
this  fecliag  by  their  constant  glorification  of  the  state  of  Prussia,  and 
by  their  indirect  representation  of  a  {K)licy  of  annexation  as  a  desirable 
goal.  Ilerr  von  Domes,  on  the  other  haud^  expressed  his  spite  by 
throwiug  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Prussia  in  certain  uuim[K>rtaut  and, 
in  themselves,  inditferent  questions  bearing  itpon  general  trade.  Tliis 
naturally  embittered  people  in  Berlin,  and  the  relations  between  the 
two  Governments  grew  always  more  and  more  strained. 

Id  connection  witli  the  state  of  matters  at  that  time,  in  which  tlie 
first  germ  of  the  later  catastrophe  lay,  I  always  recollect  a  saying  of  my 
honoured  friend,  the  Court  Couucillor  Schneider,  lie  came  often  to 
Hanover.  The  king  had  known  him  from  the  time  of  his  residence  in 
Berlin,  and  was  very  gracious  to  him,  remembering  also  with  special 
kindness  his  sister  (the  wife  of  Schubert,  the  musical  director),  who 
when  the  king  was  a  boy  had,  as  the  then  celebrated  singer  Maschinka 
Schneider,  been  the  first  to  sing  the  music  of  Weber  in  London,  more 
especially  the  airs  of  the  ''Freischiitz,"  and  had  charmed  the  court,  society, 
and  the  general  public  of  England.  Schneider  always  lamented  that  the 
king  never  went  to  Berlin,  and  that  thereby  the  two  Courts  had  got 
estranged  from  one  another.  "  People  write  and  speak  of  annexation,^' 
he  said,  "  and  I  understand  that  that  is  disliked  in  Hanover  and  is 
especially  painful  to  the  king;  but  why,  then,  do  people  in  Hanover 
incessantly,  and  in  such  trifles,  remind  Prussia  that  they  are  a  hindrance 
— remind  her  that  the  two  halves  of  the  State  are  separated?  And  if 
that  is  thought  necessary  for  political  reasons,  why  then  neglect  personal 
intercourse  ?  No  State  in  Germany  places  more  political  ditficuUies 
in  the  way  of  Prussia  than  ^Mecklenburg  ;  yet,  however  great  may  he 
the  political  difFcrcnees  that  may  occur,  an  annexation  of  Mecklen- 
burg would  be  an  impossibility."  The  excellent,  acute,  and  far-seeing 
Schneider  was  right,  but  all  attempts  to  bring  about  a  personal  approxi- 
mation of  the  two  Courts  remained  fruitless.  Once  only  did  anything 
of  the  kind  happen,  and  it  had  the  most  excellent  etlect. 

But  besides  these  little  bickerings,  there  were  also  more  serious  dif- 
ferences between  Hanover  and  Prussia :  the  redemption  of  the  Stadc 
impost;  the  Prussian  proposals  for  a  reform  of  the  military  constitution 
of  the  German  Confederation  ;  and  the  question  of  the  railway  from 
Minden  to  Jadebuscn,  in  which  the  Hanoverian  Government  refused 
the  desire  of  Prussia  to  carry  that  line  through  Hanoverian  territory, 
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And  the  kiug  personally  was  set  agaiust  Fnis«a^  above  aUj  bj  the 
resuscitation  of  the  question  of  the  Brunswick  succession,  which  waa  then  a 
subject  of  incessant  public  discussion  in  newspaper  articles  and  pam* 
phlets^  whose  origin  was  usually  attributed  to  the  Prussian  GovenameBl, 
or  at  least  to  Herr  von  Schleinitz. 

The  Hanoverian  Government  had  thus  to  fight  in  the  press  not  only 
with  almost  all  the  jjapers,  great  and  small,  of  it«  own  country,  but 
also  with  all  Liberal  journals  in  Germany,  and  finally  and  chiefly  with 
the  Prussian  press  bureau.  And  the  Government  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  few  means  of  defence.  The  establishment  of  a  journalistic 
organization  was,  however,  in  the  meantime  to  be  proceeded  witli, 
and  I  set  my  face  to  the  work  as  well  as  I  could  in  such  ditlicult  cir> 
cumstances.  With  the  exception  of  some  newspapers  of  the  larger 
towns,  which  belonged  entirely  to  the  National  Union,  almost  all  the 
provincial  newspapers  responded  favourably  to  the  communications  I 
imparted  to  them  in  a  confidential  way.  I  found  the  J^auddrost  at 
Aurich  (Bacmeister,  the  ex-Ministcr)  in  particular  impressed  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Press,  and  of  the  Government's 
exercising  a  salutary  intellectual  influence  over  it.  I  had  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  subject  with  him  during  a  whole  evening  at  a  quiet  teu 
to  which  Ilerr  von  Borries  invited  me  to  meet  him,  1 

Since  this  highly  im(>ortant  man  exercised  an  essential  influence  upon 
the  destiny  of  Hanover  down  to  the  last  period   of  the  kingdom,  andj 
since  1  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him  and  learning  much  from* 
him  in  many  afi'airs  of  consequence,  some  remarks  about  him  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 

Bacmeister  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  bis 
age.     lie  was  in  poor  health,  but  his  power  of  work  was   inexhaustible 
in  apite  of  liis  sensitive  nerves ;  and  his  keen  dialectic  almost  alwayvj 
cither  convinced  his  opponents  or  Bdeuced  them.      lie  had  been  clioaeiti 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in    1842,  and  had  elaborated  the  Hanoverian 
system  of  legal   procedure   which,  notwithstanding  the   legal    changesj 
occasioned  through  the  events  of  the  year  1848,  still  forms  the  basis  ofl 
the  Hanoverian  system   of  procedure.     Then  he  had  been  successively 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Scheie  Govern- 
ment, but  had  retired  because  he  could   not  agree  with  Scheie,  and 
became,  as  already   remarked,  Landdrost    in   Aurich   under   Herr  xon 
Borries.     Tlie  king  treated  him  with  distinction  on  every  occasion,  andj 
even  Herr  von  Borries,  distrustful  as  he  was,  never  had  a  dilference  wtlhl 
him.     Now  this  man  was  perhaps  the  only  person,  among  all  the  higher 
oflicials  of  Hanover,  from  whom  1  obtained  a  really  active  support,  quittti 
in  my  own  sense,  in  dealing  with  the  Press,     The  bureaucnvcy  cspecialljn 
opposed  me  with   mure   or   less  of  open  hostility.     Nevertheless,  the 
measures  devised  by  me  had  a  rapid,  and,  as  was  natural,  a  yt^ry  visible 
effect.     The  earlier  state  of  matters  at  home  was  completely  changed. 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the  foreigu  Press.     The  tourco  mna 
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tucos  of  the  general  newspaper  war  a;;aiust  Huuovcr  wasj  for  reasous 
^already  mcationed^  Berlin.       An  excellent  opportunity  presented  itself 
to  me  wben  I  went  to   Berlin  in  November,  1859.      The  Central  Office 
for  Press  Affairs,  which  had  been  established  by  Von  Manteuffel  when 
file  was  President   of  the  Ministry,  was   placed,  in  the   new  Ministry, 
'nnder  the  direction  of  Herr  von  Jasmund  and   Ilerr  von  Bardelebcn, 
[of   whom   the  former  liad  previously  edited  the  Preussische  IVochenblatt 
[of    Ilerr  von   Bethmann-IIoUweg,   and  the  latter    had    been    engaged 
somewhere  else  as  a  journalist.      Now   both  these  gentlemen  were,  on 
account  of  the  way  in  which  they  were   appointed,  unpopular  among 
the   other  members  of  their  bureau ;   and  I  found  these  latter,  who  had 
the    control  of  a  wide  circle  of  coirespondcnce,  deeply  offended  with  the 
Ministry  in  general  and  with  the  heads  of  their  own  office  in  particular. 
This  made  it  easy  for   me   to   engage  several   of  them  to   represent 
Hanoverian  interests,  to  send  mc  regular  accounts  of  all  that  happened 
"1   Berlin,  and  to  write  their  owu  newspaper  correspondence  according 
*o  my  instructions.      At  the  same  time,  I  succeeded  in  establishing  a  good 
^mderstanding  with  the  Conservative  party,  among  whom  1  had  many 
personal  friends,  and  with  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  and  its  coUaborateurs ;  and 
*  also  found  correspondents  for  the  Hanoverian  Government  Press  who 
^Q-d   no  other  connection  with  joumalisra   and  had   access   to  the  best 
purees  of  information.     The  result  of  these  negotiations  soon  showed 
Itself  in  a  very  effectual  way.     I  was  not  only  most  accurately  informed 
of  everything  that  took  place  in   Berlin,  and  I  not  only  received  corre- 
*porx«ience  which  gave  to  the  Hanoverian  Government  Press  a  higher 
*^ter*est  and  an  importance  that  was  speedily  ackuowlcdgcd  on  all  hands, 
"^*^    1  was  also  able,  by  means  of  these  correspondents  working  according 
***     tny  instructions,  to  get  the  views  of  the  Hanoverian  Government 
P*^t>lishcd  simultaneously  in  the  most  diverse  quarters,  where  any  attempt 

(**-   direct  connection  would  undoubtedly  have  been  repulsed. 
-^J'tcr  that — of  course  all  this  only  took  place  gradually — I  succeeded 
^    binding  very  clever  and  trustworthy  agents  in  Vienna,  Frankfort-on- 
*-^^  Maine,  and  Munich.      I  engaged  them  on  fixed  terms,  and  they  sent 
like   the  others,  regular  reports,  and  were  obliged  to  shape  their 
*^spondenee  according   to   my    instructions.      I    arranged,  also,  that 
^^l  of  them  should  regularly  send  a  copy  of  his  news  reports — so  far 
'they  did  not  contain  absolutely  confidential  communications — to  all 


^H 


<^r 


^  others,  accompanied  with  my  instructions  regarding  the  treatment 


^individual  points,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  any  part  of  Germany, 


^    even   of  a  wider   circumference, — for   many  great    foreign  journals 

^^^re  supplied  by  my  agents, — to  remain  free  from  my  influence  on  the 

^^^t'auj.     The  Hauoveriau  views  of  policy  and  right,  both   in  their  own 

'^^Ckmestic  affairs  and  on  the  various  questions  then  in  agitation  connected 

^"itii   the  general   (wlitics  of  the    Confederation,  were   advocated  and 

^>opagated  in  all  directions  from  Berlin,  from  Vienna,  from  Frankfort- 

J^ti-the-Maine,   and  from   Munich,  without   the  pubSic,  or  even   those 
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behind  the  scenes  in  joDrcalism^  having  the  (.immcat  suspicion  of  the 
reason  wliy. 

With  some  of  the  greater  world-journaU  I  entered  into  personal 
relations,  and  with  others  which  had  formerly  Lccu  very  hostile  to  the 
Hanoverian  Government.  Soon  after  my  entrance  into  the  Hanoverian 
service,  the  IVeser-Zeiiung  published  some  very  vehement  attacks  iipoa 
the  Govemmentj  and  Ilcrr  von  Borries  wished  to  deprive  it  of  its 
privilege  of  transmission  by  post,  whereby  it  would  have  lost  a  great 
number  of  subscribers.  In  order  to  avoid  this  loss,  it  adopted  exactly 
the  same  course  as  the  Allgerfieine  Zeitung  had  iu  similar  circumstances 
done,  and  maintained  absolute  silence  regarding  the  affairs  of  Hanover. 
The  H'eser-Zdlung  was  then  edited  by  a  Herr  Lammers,  who  was 
regarded,  and  rightly,  as  a  very  decided  Liberal,  but  as  an  earnest, 
ftble,  and  not  ill-disposed  man.  He  was  unknown  to  me,  but  through 
a  common  friend  I  had  relations  with  the  proprietor  of  the  paper^ 
Herr  Schiiucmanu.  I  requested  Herr  Schiiucmanu  to  come  to 
Hanover.  The  latter  obeyed  the  summons  at  once,  and  I  brought 
him  one  evening  to  Herr  von  Borries,  whose  open,  straightforward,  and 
honestly-blunt  nature  gave  Herr  SchUncraann  a  very  diMcrcnt  impres- 
sion from  what  he  previously  entertained  of  the  much- abused  Miniiter. 
They  were  much  pleased  with  one  another,  and  an  understanding  wa» 
effected,  in  consequence  of  which  the  IVeser- Zeitung  for  the  future 
mitigated  its  tone  towards  Hanover  essentially,  and  also  accepted  the 
articles  which  I  sent  it.  Of  course  it  docs  not  need  saying  that  in 
those  articles  I  never  expected  the  editor,  Herr  Lammers,  to  admit 
anything  contrary  to  his  own  opinions. 

I  also  obtained  a  somewhat  peculiar  opportunity  of  coming  to  oa 
understanding  with  the  Auysburgt^r  AUgemeine  Zeitung.  iVf'tcr  a  long 
silence  on  Hanoverian  affairs,  this  paper  published  an  article  which 
made  a  great  sensation.  It  stated  that  in  consequence  of  differences 
between  Count  Platen  and  Herr  vou  Borries,  the  former  had  requested 
leave  to  resign  his  olRcc.  That  this  was  refused  him  by  the  king,  and 
the  result  Mas  that  Herr  von  Borries  had  resolved  to  resign.  Tbe 
article  contaiuod  some  details  so  exact  and  striking,  that  the  king  hitn- 
self  was  deeply  interested.  He  at  once  gave  me  a  commission  to  go  in 
person  to  tlic  editor,  and  try  to  ascertain  from  him  the  name  of  tbc 
writer  of  the  article.  At  the  same  time  he  furnished  mc  with  a  com- 
munication, equivalent  to  a  direct  command,  to  Colonel  von  detu 
Kuesebeck,  his  ambassador  at  Munich,  desiring  him  to  assist  mc  in 
every  way,  under  absolute  secrecy,  in  attaining  my  end.  I  then  set  out 
on  one  of  the  most  painful  and  diEGcult  of  commissions. 

I  discovered  in  Colonel  von  dem  Kuesebeck,  with  whom  I  was  at  a  later 
period  to  enter  in  various  ways  into  closer  connection,  a  man  as  amiable  a& 
he  was  keen-sighted  ;  a  genuine  true-hearted  old  German,  who  strove  with 
his  whole  soul  to  promote  the  interests  of  HanoA'er  in  South  Germany. 
He  dissuaded  mc  entirely — and  I  coincided  with  him — from  making  auy 
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attempt  to  ascertain  the  name  of  tbe   author  of  the  article  iu  question 
from  the  editorj  and  recommended  me  ratlicr  to  deal,  both  on  that  subject 
and  on  the  question  of  a  regular  friendly  connection  with  the  news- 
paper, directly  with  the  old  Baron  von  Cotta,  in  Stuttgart,  who  was  then 
still  alircj  and  of  whose  peculiarities  the  Colonel  had  much  to  tell  mc. 
I  went  to  Augsburg  and  sought  out,  in  the  first  instance,  Dr.  Orgcs, 
who  assured  mc  of  his  zealous  desire  to  be  serviceable  to  the  IJanovcnnu 
Government  in  every  way,  but  explained  at  the  same  time  that  he  could 
hardly  work  against  Dr.  Kolb,  who   was  associated  with   him  iu   the 
editorship.     Dr.  Orges  was  a  man  of  very  active  mind  and  of  versatile 
but  self-taught  culture,  and  as  is  generally  the  case  with  men  so  traiucd, 
he  was  excessively  self-opinionated.     The  principal  part  of  his  work 
consisted  in  fulminating  articles  against  the  French  Empire.    Dr.  Kolb, 
an  old   man,  half  paralyzed,  was  an  old  and  somewhat  liull   Liljcra.1, 
tiortrinaire  of  the  era  when  the  whole  political  world  ioUowed  eagerly 
the    parliamentary   see-saw    between    Guizot    and    'J'hiers,  and   took    a 
striking  phrase  iu  the  oratorical    tribune  for  a  highly  important  event. 
I  obtained  no  results,  but  parted  in  the  friendliest  way  with  these  two 
personages,  who   from  the    dark   editorial    chamber   of  the  Aflgtmtifm 
Zeiiuvg  looked  out  upon  the  world  of  public  opinion  as  subject  to  them. 
In  the  evening,  at  the  hotel  "  Zu  den  drei  Mohren,"  then  famous  iox 
its  IVeinkariej  which  offered  the  produce  of  every  vineyard  on  the  face  of 
tbe  earth,  I  had  a  talk  with  Baron  Keischach,  the  joint  proprietor  of  the 
journal,  an   excellent   aristocratic  old  gentleman.      He  had   handed  the 
affairs  of  the   paper  completely  over   to   Ilerr   von  Cotta,  and  on  the 
following  morning    I  departed   for   Stuttgart.      I  sent  Baron  von  Cotta 
the  ambassador's  letter  of  introduction  along  with  my  card.     1  found 
him  an   old   gentleman  as  original   as  he  was  amiable,   who  took  f^rcat 
pains  to   keep  up   in  his  whole  appearance  the  character  of  a  youthful 
sportsman,  and  who   wore  highly  curled  whiskers    and    small    spurs, 
without  being  made  to  look  ridiculous  in  the  least  by  it   all.      I  stated 
to  him  tbe  king's  desire  to  know  the  author  of  the  last  article  bearing 
CD  Hanover,  and  assured  him  at  the  same  time  that  no  one  but  His 
Majesty  should  learn  anytliing  of  his  communication  if  he  would  make 
one  to  me.      The  Baron  then  spoke  very  unreservedly  atjoiit  his  editors, 
who  had  already  often  got  liim  into  ditticulties.      Kolb,  he  said,  was  an 
old  fixture  of  the  paper,  with  ^Uiom  one  was  obliged  to  overlook  much; 
Orgcs  was  zealous  and  active,  but "  young,  very  young.'*     It  was,  in  fact, 
truly  piquant  to  hear  the  old  man  talk  about  his  editors,  who,  for  their 
part,  looked  down   on   the   public   opinion  of  Europe  from  so  great  au 
altitude  of  self-estimation.      The  Baron  asked  me,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
difficulties  with  the  editors,  to  send  to  himself  direct  any  articles  whose 
insertion  was  desired  by  the  king.     As  regarded  the  author  of  the  urticlc 
which   had   attracted  the  king's  attention,  he   was  known  to   him  from 
articles  sent  iu  before  with  the  same  signature.     He  declined  with  a 
smile  to  mention  the  name  of  the  writer  ;  but  indicated  by  several  hints 
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80  precisely  who  he  was  that  I  could  no  longer  entertain  doubt  abooT 
the  matter.  These  iudicatious  wcremeaut  for  the  exclusive  information 
of  the  king,  and  no  one  else  has  ever  learut  anything  of  them  ;  yet  tbcy 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  king  more  distrustful  and  cautious  than  he 
was  before  towards  all  proposals  which  proceeded  from  the  quarter  in 
question.    The  connection  with  Baron  von  Cotta  subsisted  till  his  death. 

There  was  now  created  a  centre  of  Government  journalism.  The 
articles  for  the  Hanoverian  papers,  and  the  correspondence  scat  direct 
from  Hanover  to  the  German  jouroals,  were  written  according  to  niy 
iustructioua  by  a  literary  stafT  at  my  command ;  and  by  this  meaoa  it 
became  possible  to  make  an  idea  with  which  it  was  desired  to  impreas 
public  opinion  emerge  in  the  Press  in  different  quarters,  at  the  same 
time,  without  any  apparent  collusion ;  so  that  it  was  a  frequent  occur- 
rence for  an  idea  favoured  by  Hanover  to  be  taken  up  by  her  adversaries 
and  propagated  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  they  were  thereby  stirring 
up  opposition  to  the  Hanoverian  Government. 

The  most  substantial  difficulty  I  encountered — one  often  scarcely  sur- 
mountable— lay  in  rightly  impartiug  my  instructions  and  in  obtaining 
the  information  on  which  1  built  them.  Hcrr  von  Borriea  was  always 
on  hostile  terras  with  Count  Platen,  and  the  latter  declined — which  wu 
quite  justifiable  from  his  ])oiiit  of  view — to  do  any  work  for  the  (iovern- 
ment  Press  so  long  as  it  remained  exclusively  under  the  official  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  only  source  of  information  there 
remained  to  me  for  foreign  politics  was  the  king  himself,  and  this 
opened  a  channel  full  of  tic  most  dangerous  rocks.  Great,  liowcvcr,  as 
were  the  diiiiculties  lying  in  my  May  in  these  peculiar  circumstances,  I 
did  not  allow  myself  to  be  frightened  by  them.  The  work  of  the 
Government  Press,  fettered  as  it  was  in  so  many  different  ways,  showed 
always  increasing  results.  The  threads  of  the  political  life  which  was 
influenced  by  the  German  journalism  of  the  time  drew  together  more 
and  more  towards  Hanover;  and  in  the  case  of  the  worst  difhcultics 
which  I  encountered  from  tlie  antagonism  of  Ilerr  von  Borrics  and  Count 
Platen,  I  overcame  them,  in  the  most  painful  instances,  by  invoking  the 
immediate  instructions  of  the  king  himself.  But  my  personal  positiou  was 
far  from  clear.  In  the  State  Handbook  I  alwavs  appeared  as  assLstant 
to  the  Landdrost ;  my  whole  occupation  with  press  affairs  had  no  official 
basis ;  it  rested  on  no  written  commission  ;  and  my  position  towards  the 
king  depended  vpou  no  official  connection,  but  solely  on  his  personal 
confidence.  Under  tliese  circumstances  painful  frictions  of  all  sorts  could 
not  fail  to  arise;  and  the  intrigues  woven  against  me,  especially  iu  the 
circle  of  the  secretarial  bureaucracy,  were  countless.  The  difficulties 
were  increased  through  the  want  of  assistants.  I  had  engaged  a  few 
litterateurs,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  entrust  them  with  any  degree 
of  independent  activity,  since,  like  most  uf  the  German  journalists  of  the 
time,  they  unfortunately  lacked  alt  juridical,  political,  and  economical 
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education;  and  iti\as  necessary,  evca  after  tlic  most  precise  instruct'ionsj 
to  correct  their  work  almost  word  by  word.  Theu  there  were  the 
tragico-comical  experiences  which  almost  always  result  from  the  conceit 
of  importance  that  so  often  takes  hold  of  journalists  the  moment  they 
are  employed  by  the  Government.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  states- 
men from  that  hour,  and  to  carry  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  nations, 
so  that  it  often  becomes  quite  impossible  to  employ  them  any  longer. 

Soon,  too,  occasions  multiplied  fur  wider  activity  ;  but  s^lncc  the  "  Press 
Bureau"  could  not  be  furtlicr  extended  in  the  face  of  the  increasingly 
violent  attacks  made  upou  it  by  the  Opposition,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
the  work  as  well  as  possible  by  the  existing  machinery. 


• 


In  the  meantime,  the  general  political  situation  began  to  grow  always 
more  complicated.  There  appeared  everywhere  the  first  indications — as 
yet,  however,  clearly  visible  and  intelligible  to  only  a  few — of  the  storms 
which  went  on  brewing  with  increasing  force  till  they  at  last  ended  in  the 
destructive  tempests  of  186G  and  1870.  Prussia  began  to  agitate  for  a 
reform  of  the  Confederation,  in  particular  as  to  tlic  constitution  of  the 
Confederation  with  respect  to  war,  It  grew  plainer  every  day  that  the 
Berlin  Cabinet  had  in  view  the  Prussian  hegemony  in  the  field  as  its 
proper  and  final  goal,  and  thc5e  aspirations  awakened  disquiet  in  Vienna 
and  in  the  Courts  of  all  the  Central  States.  This  disquiet,  however,  was 
more  anger  than  alarm,  for  it  never  ocrurrcd  to  any  one,  at  that  time, 
that  the  endeavours  of  Prussia  might  be  carried  farther  with  sword  iu 
band.  Bismarck  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  world's  stage,  and  had 
not  yet  spoken  his  thrcatetiing  words  about  blood  and  iron,  llerr  von 
Schlcinitz  seemed  to  be  far  from  dangerous,  and  the  "  free  hand"  of 
Prussian  policy  was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  lifting  a  weapon.  The 
new  era  npjioarcd  in  the  eyes  of  Gerninn  statesmen  of  tlie  time  to  be 
dangerous  only  in  so  far  as  it  awakened  revolutionary  spirits  everywhere, 
and  always  seemed  to  conjure  up  again  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of  181-8. 

Perhaps  Napoleon  was  the  only  man  who  thonglit  the  slowly-rising 
German  movement  worthy  of  serious  ctnisideralion.  lie  feared  the 
concentration  of  the  military  power  of  Germany  under  any  form,  but 
especially  under  the  lead  of  Prussia ;  and  he  hoped,  by  means  of  a 
partial  support  and  promotion  of  the  as  yet  cautiously  advanced  claims 
of  Prussia,  to  cut  off  for  ever  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  the 
Prussian  policy  into  a  real  national  policy ;  to  obtain  some  compensation 
for  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  raising  the  question  of  Confederation 
reform,  to  gain  an  opportunity  for  intervention  in  German  affairs.  Herr 
Tou  Bismarck  was  not  yet  ambasisador  at  Paris,  and  Napoleon  had, 
therefore,  no  opportunity  for  an  oral  exchange  of  ideas  ;  for  which,  indeed, 
Le  might  think  the  then  representative  of  Prussia  not  suited.  He 
began  accordingly,  Avhilc  the  French  Press  showed  itself  favourable  to 
the  Prussian  policy,  to  get  the  idea  eautiousl}'  broached  in  Berlin  of  a 
personal  meeting  between  himself  and  the  Prince  llegent.  At  the  same 
time,  iu  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  i860,  almvl^x  i^^Vit 
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were  thrown  out  in  Hanover  with  respect  to  the  German  Constitutional 
question  ;  and  I  suppose  the  Freuch  diplomatic  body  expressed  themselves 
to  the  same  effect  at  the  Courts  of  the  other  Middle  States.  Napoleon 
gave  it  to  be  understood  from  first  to  that  last  he  had  no  iuteuliuu  of 
mixing  in  any  way  with  the  internal  att'airs  of  Germany,  or  even  of 
opposing  the  national  idea  in  Germany^  so  far  as  that  idea  turned  upou 
a  rcinvigorntion  of  tlie  unwieldy  form  of  the  German  Confederation. 

The  reception  which  these  statements  met  with  in  Ilauover  was  cold 
and  reser^'cdj  the  more  so  because  the  king,  in  conformity  with  the 
traditions  of  his  youthj  cherished  at  this  time  a  profound  autipatliv 
against  Napoleoaic  France,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  give  cxpres- 
sioD  to  it.  *  This  disposition  of  the  king  made  the  position  of  the  French 
ambassador.  Count  Damromont,  somewhat  (Hsngrccable,  and  it  once 
occurred  that  the  king,  in  conversation  with  the  ambassador,  used  sonu* 
expression,  of  course  not  directly  offensive,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
Napoleon  I.  as  a  grand  conqttdrant  ;  whereupon  Count  Dauircmont  re- 
joined :  "Sire,  tons  les  fondatcura  cie  dynasties  etaicnt  dcs  conquorants 
heureuxj"  a  remark  which  deeply  offended  the  severely  legitimist  feeling 
of  the  king,  and  still  more  streiifjihened  his  cold  and  haughty  reserve 
towards  Napoleonic  France  and  the  Imperial  diplomatic  body. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  on  the  occasion  of  a  petition  from  the 
ma^^istratcs  of  liarburg  against  tl»e  police,  that  Ilerr  von  liorrics 
expressed  himself  regarding  the  agitations  of  the  National  Union  (which 
was  strongly  represented  among  the  members  of  the  municipal  bodte» 
of  tiarburg)  to  the  cfiect  that  the  German  Middle  States,  and,  so 
long  as  law  prevailed,  the  smaller  German  States  also,  would  never  give 
up  their  sovereignty  in  favour  of  any  other  Power,  and  that  endeavours 
with  such  a  purpose  in  view  could  only  have  the  lamentable  result  of 
leading  to  defensive  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  who  would  be  greatly 
pleased  to  get  a  hand  in  German  affairs.  This  statement  gave  rise  to 
much  agitation  against  the  Minister,  and  yet  he  never  suffered  greater 
injustice.  It  was  certainly  meant  as  a  uarninffj  and  not  as  a  (hreat, 
and  it  was  a  sign  of  the  bitter  state  of  political  feeling  at  the  time  thai 
Herr  von  Bennigsen  did  not  hesitate  to  assemble  the  representatives  of 
the  Natioaal  Union  iu  Heidelberg,  in  order  to  subscribe  and  promulgate 
a  violent  protest,  brimful  of  German  patriotism,  against  the  statement 
of  Ilcrr  von  Borries.  The  Right  iu  the  Second  Chamber,  in  onler  to 
testify  their  confidence  in  the  Minister  iu  the  face  of  the  outcry » 
gave  him  a  banquet  at  the  Limmer  Wells,  on  the  5th  of  June,  186(1 — 
the  date  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  monument  to  King 
Ernest  Augustus;  and  on  the  same  day  the  king  raised  hh  Minister  li> 
the  rank  of  Count. 

This  was  a  small  episode,  but  it  served  to  deepen  the  estrangcmeui 
between  Count  Berries  and  Count  Platen,  Count  Platen  had  been,  up 
till  his  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister,  Hanoverian  ambassador  at 
Paris,  and  a  persona  grata  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon.  He  had  rcccivwl 
the  Gold  Cross  of  the  Legiou  of   Honour  at  his  departure,  and  as  he 
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was  always  fond  of  weaving  big  tljreads  and  little  threads  together,  be 
had  a  wide  connection  in  Paris  as  a  friend  also,  which  was  now  spoiled 
for  him  by  the  noise  that  was  made  by  the  statement  of  Count  Borrics. 
It  interfered  with  the  wish  of  Napoleon  to  win  over  to  his  side  the 
King  of  Hanover,  the  nephew  of  George  IV,,  that  untiring  and 
inexorable  enemy  of  the  first  Kraperor.  This  incident  also  increased 
the  Ijittcrneaa  of  feeling  between  the  political  parties  in  the  Chamber; 
ilie  langnHge  of  speakers  ou  both  sides  gettiug  more  excited.  I  wrote 
at  that  time  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Open  Ijetter  to  Herr  von  Ben- 
nigscn,"  wliich  made  a  great  sensation. 

In  Italy  at  this  time  a  new  order  of  things  was  preparing.  Lombardy 
was  severed  from  Austria,  and  Naples  shivered  under  tlie  strokes  of  the 
revolution  led  by  Garibaldi  with  the  support  of  Piedmont.  Napoleon 
began  to  tremble  at  his  own  work.  His  idea  was  a  tripartite  Italv. 
He  was  tired  of  the  honour  of  tlie  English  alliance,  and  now  wanted  at 
once  new  results  and  new  support  from  Germany.  His  project  for 
Germany,  as  appeared  more  clearly  every  day  from  the  attitude  of 
French  diplomacy  and  from  the  occasional  confidential  communications 
•which  were  delivered  in  low  whispers,  sometimes  here  and  sometimes 
there,  was  again  a  threefold  division.  Prussia  was  to  form  a  separate 
power  in  the  north-east ;  Austria  in  the  south-east ;  and  between  both  a 
Middle-State  group  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  four  kingdoms, 
which  would  then,  as  the  Etnpcror  hoped,  naturally  lean  somewhat  on 
French  support. 

With  a  view  to  this  work  of  reconstruction  the  Emperor  attached  great 
importance  to  a  personal  meeting  with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia, 
especially  as  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  Prussian  Diet  (which 
laid  particular  stress  ou  the  Prussian  military  strength  and  on  the 
defence  of  the  national  integrity  of  Germany),  as  well  as  some  words 
spoken  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia  in  Saarbriicken,  appeared  to  be  pointed 
at  France,  and  had  kindled  in  the  whole  press  of  the  Empire,  from  the 
weightiest  print  to  the  meanest^  an  intense  and  increasing  excitement. 
The  movement  in  Germany  was  strengthened  by  the  grantiug  of  a 
constitution  in  Electoral  Hesse  ou  the  30th  of  May,  and  through  the 
commencement  in  Brunswick  of  a  hostile  discussion  of  the  Hanoverian 
law  of  succession;  so  that  indicatious  were  already  being  giveu  of  a 
volcanic  shaking  of  the  foundations  ou  which  the  political  world  then 
stood. 

In  the  l)eginning  of  June,  Napoleon  contrived  to  get  the  idea  of  a 
meeting  with  the  Prince  Regent  directly  broached  in  Berlin.  The  osten- 
sible object  of  the  meeting  was  to  clear  away  the  clouds  of  distrust  whieb 
had  risen  between  the  Germau  and  French  nations,  and  especially 
between  France  and  Prussia;  but  the  real  reason  was  to  try  whether, 
and  liow  far,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  open  to  the  Napoleonic  ideas  and 
plans  for  the  further  treatment  of  the  German  question.  This  meeting 
was  to  assume  the  iuoffenslve  and  natural  form  of  a  visit  which  the 
Emperor  would  make  to  the  Prince  Regent  ou  the  occasion  of  the  stay 
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of  the  latter   at  Baden-Baden,  and   it  appeared  almost  impossible  ti 
decline  such  a  visit,  which  was  in  itself  a  special  attention  aud  conrtcfl 

When  the  proposed  meeting  hccarac  known  in  Hanover,  t)je  king  in 
much  disturhed.  His  Majetsty  (the  following  is  based  on  hia  owu  in* 
quently  repeated  communications  to  myself)  reflected  long  by  iiitnscl 
over  tlie  news.  He  concluded  that  the  meeting  might  give  ^i^e  to  mifj 
interpretations  of  a  character  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  to  IM 
peaceful  development  of  the  constitutional  life  of  Germany.  Aad  )m 
prayed  to  God  earnestly — as  he  always  did  at  times  when  he  was  specijJIjI 
trnubleil — fur  enlightenment  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  c^ould  fulfil  thai 
duty  that  rested  on  him  as  a  Prince  of  the  German  Confederation.  At] 
last,  w^lien  it  was  already  late  in  the  evening,  he  believed  that  he  bau 
found  the  right  coui-sc  to  adopt.  Without  waiting  a  moment,  he  ordcredj 
every  preparation  to  be  made  for  his  journey, — of  course  in  absololol 
secrecy, — and  he  left  for  Berlin  by  tlic  midnight  train,  acoompaniedM 
his  aidc-dc-campj  after  having  telegraphed  to  the  Hanoverian  AmbundM 
at  that  Courtj  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Reitzenstein,  to  have  a  carriige 
waiting  for  liim  at  the  railway  station.  In  the  saloon  carriage  the  kia;  i 
put  on  the  Prussian  uniform  of  the  Zieten  hussar  regiment,  of  wbicbhcj 
was  the  head,  aud  the  ribbon  aud  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  £aglej4ai| 
on  his  arrival  in  Berlin  he  drove  with  his  aide-de-camp,  and  themocbj 
astonisshcd  lierr  von  ReitzeiiateiTj,  direct  from  the  railway  station  to  the  | 
Palace  Unter  den  Linden,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Emperor  to  llii» 
day. 

It  was  not  yet  seven  o^clock.     The   Prince   Kegcnt  was   still  in  bL» 
bedroom^  and   was  doubtless    not   a  little  surprised   when    liis  scrraflt 
announced  to  him  in  the  highest  excitement  that  the  King  of  Hbdo«t 
had  just  arrived  at  the  palace.      After  a  brief  delay,  the  Prince  Regcci 
hastened  to  the  room  where  the  King  awaited  him.     The  high  person- 
ages embraced  and  kissed  one  another,  as  they  always  did  in  salutation, 
and  the  King  at  once  began  :  *'  You  arc  to  meet  with  Napoleon  ia 
Baden?     That  will  not  do.      People  will  put  a  wrong  construction  on 
it.     I  have  come  to  give  you  my  view.     You  must  not  go  there  alone ; 
1  will  go  with  you.      The  others  shall  do  so  too.      Then  all  misconstiac- 
tion   will  be  prevented,  and  you  will  meet  Napoleon  more  wortbil] 
standing  in  a  circle  of  German  princes."     The  Prince   Regent  thanl 
the  King  warmly  for  a  visit  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  exehaol 
ing  opinions  with  the  prince  who   was   his   nearest   neighbour  and  ^^- 
relation.    They  then  sat  down  together  in  perfect  confidence  and  discuss**^ 
the  whole  affair;  aud  the  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  nt  the  meeti 
in  Baden  on  the  15th  the  Prince  Reffcnt  was  surrounded  bv  the  Gei 
kings  and  other  German  princes. 

Here,  I  thiukj  I  may  pause  for  the  present. 

Oscar  Meoing. 

("  Ghegoe  SAUiaow.") 
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THE  ORIGIN    OF  REUGION  t:0N8IDERED  IN   THE  LIGHT 
OF  THE  UNITY   OF  NATURE  {Coaiinued), 


'HE  considerations  set  forth  in  the  previous  chapter  indicate  the 
J&llBcies  which  lie  in  our  waj  when  we  endeavour  to  collect  from 
worship  of  savage  nations  any  secure  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of 
iligion.  Upon  these  fallacies,  and  upon  no  more  safe  foundation, 
»mte  built  up  his  famous  generalization  of  the  four  necessary  stages 
"n  the  history  of  Religion.  First  came  Fetishism,  then  Polytheism, 
uid  then  Monotheism,  and  last  and  latest,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  came 
Comtism  itself,  or  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity^  which  is  to  be  the  worship 
of  the  future. 

Professor  Max  MUller  has  done  admirable  service  in  the  analysis  and 
in  the  exposure  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  word 
"  Fetishism,'^  and  of  the  theory  which  represents  it  as  a  necessary 
rtage  in  the  development  of  Religion.*  It  turns  out  that  the  word 
Itself,  and  the  fundamental  idea  it  embodies,  is  a  word  and  an  idea 
derived  from  one  of  those  popular  superstitions  which  ore  so  common  in 
connection  with  Latin  Christianity.  The  Portuguese  sailors  who  first 
explored  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  were  themselves  accustomed  to  attach 
sopenititious  value  to  beads,  or  crosses,  or  images,  or  charms  and  amulets 
of  their  own.  These  were  called  "  fciti^os,"  They  saw  the  negroes 
*ftaching  some  similar  value  to  various  objects  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
Eaeise  Portuguese  sailors  therefore  described  the  negro  worship  as  the 
^o»^hip  of  "  feiti9os.^'  President  de  Brosses,  a  French  philosopher  of 
*;  Voltairean  epoch  in  literature,  then  extended  the  terra  Fetish  so  as 
*  ^^cludc  not  only  artificial  articles,  hut  al&osuch  great  natural  features 
^*'^e8j  mountains,  rivers,  and  animals.  In  this  way  he  was  enabled  to 
^^ify  together  under  one  indiscriminate  appellation  many  different 
^*^  of  worship  and   many  different  stages  in  the  history  of  religious 
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development  or  decay.     This   is   an  excellent   example   of  tie   crude 
theories  and   false  generalizations  which  have   heen  prevalent  on  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  Religion.     Firsts  there  is  the  assumption  that 
whatever  is  lowest  in  savagQrv  must  have  been  primeval — an  assumptioa 
which,  as  we  have  seen,   is  in  all  cases   improbable,  and  in  many  case* 
must  necessarily  be  false.     Next  there  is  great  carelessness  in  ascertftia- 
ing  what   is   really  true   even  of  existing  savages  in   respect   to  their 
religious  beliefs.      It  has   now   been  clearly  ascert^uned  that  those  very 
AMcan  negroes  whose  superstitious  worship  of  material  articles  supposed 
to    have  some    mysterious  ])owcrs    or    virtues,  is    most    degraded,    do 
nevertheless  retain  behind  and  above  tliis  worship  certain   beliefs  as  to 
the  nature  of  the   Godhead,  which  are  almost  as  far  above  their  own 
abject  superstitions  as  the  theology  of  a  Fendlon  is  above  the  superstitions 
of  an  ignorant  lloman  Catholic  peasant.     It  is  found  that  some  African 
tribes   have  retained  their  belief  in  one  Supreme  Being,   the  Creator  of 
the  world,  and  the  circumstance  that  nevertheless  no  worship  may   be 
addressed  to  Him  has  received  from  Professor  ^lax  Miillcr  an  explana- 
tion which    is    ample.     "  It    may   arise   from  an  excess  of  reverence 
quite  as  much  as  from  negligence.     Thus  the  Odjis  or  Cohantis  call  the 
Supreme  Being  by  the  same  name  as  the  sky  ;  but  they  mean   by  it  a 
Personal  God,  who,  as  they  say,  created  all  things  and   is  the  Giver  of 
«11    good    things.     But  though    He    is    omnipresent    and   omniscient, 
LJLnowing  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  and   pitying  them  in  their  tlistress, 
the  government  of  the  world   is,  as  they  believe,   deputed   by    Him 
to  inferior  spirits,  and  among  these,  again,  it   is  the  malevolent  spirits 
only  who  require  worship  and  sacrifice  from  roan.^'*     And  this  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  case.     There  are  many   others  in  which   the  investiga- 
tions of   missionaries    respecting   tlic  religious    conceptions  of  savage 
nations  liavc  revealed  the  fact  that  they  have  a  much  higher  theology 
than  is  indicated  in  their  worship. 

The  truth  is,  that  nowhere  is  the  evidence  of  development  in  a  wrong 
direction  so  strong  as  in  the  many  customs  of  savage  and  barbaroiu 
nations  which  arc  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  Ileligion.  The 
idea  has  long  been  abandoned  that  the  savage  lives  in  a  condition  of 
freedom  as  compared  with  the  complicated  obligations  imposed  by 
civilization.  Savages,  on  the  contrary,  are  imder  the  tyranny  of 
innumerable  customs  which  render  their  whole  life  a  slavery  from  tLc 
cradle  to  the  grave.      And   what  is   most   remarkable  is   the   imtioual 


character  of  most  of  these  customs,  and  the  difliculty  of  evcii 
how  they  can  have  become  established.     They  bear  all  tin-  ' 
origin  far  distant  in  time — of  a  connection  with  doctriL 
been  forgottcu,  and  of  conceptions  which  have  run,  as  it,  yr* 
They  bear,  in  short,  all  the  marks  of  long  attrition^ 
of  a  bed  of  rock  which  has  been  brokcu  up  at  a  dist 
gical  time,  and  has  left  no  other  record  of  itself  ( 
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^^^Ercnt  fragments  ia  some  far-off  conglomerate.  Just  an  these 
Hi|kents  are  now  held  together  by  common  materials  which  are 
Kd^-ersally  distributed^  such  as  sand  or  lime,  so  the  worn  aud  brokeu 
fci^ents  of  old  religions  are  held  together,  in  the  shape  of  barbarous 
Instoms,  fay  those  common  instincts  aud  aspirations  of  the  humau 
Htjid  which  follow  it  in  all  its  stages,  whether  of  growth  or  of  decay. 
B  The  rapidity  of  the  processes  of  degradation  in  Religion,  and  the 
HtttP-nt  to  which  they  may  go,  depends  on  a  great  variety  of  conditions. 
B^  has  gone  very  far  indeed,  and  has  led  to  the  evolution  of  customs  and 
Hrliefs  of  the  most  destructive  kiud  among  races  which,  so  far  as  we 
Knov^  have  never  been  exposed  to  external  conditions  necessarily 
Beif^rading.  The  innate  character  of  this  tendency  to  corruption,  arising 
■but  of  causes  inherent  in  the  nature  of  Man,  becomes  indeed  all  the 
ifcwrc  striking  when  we  find  that  some  of  the  most  terrible  practices  con- 
nected with  religious  superstition,  are  practices  which  have  become 
'■(ilablishcd  among  tribe?  which  are  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  physical 
iBcoaditiony  and  who  inhabit  countries  highly  blest  by  Nature.  Perhaps 
|lbere  is  no  example  of  this  phenomenon  more  remarkable  than  the 
iVcostoms"  of  Dahomey,  a  country  naturally  rich  iu  products,  and 
iBtfbrdiag  every  facility  for  the  pursnits  of  a  settled  aud  civilized  life. 
Bet  here  we  have  those  terrible  beliefs  which  dematid  the  constant,  the 
Hlhnosl  daily  sacrifice  of  human  life,  with  no  other  aim  or  purpose  than 
Ipbutisfy  some  imaginary  Being  with  the  sight  of  clotted  gore,  and  with 
jMie  smell  of  putrefying  human  flesh.  This  is  only  an  extreme  and  a 
fcecttliarly  terrible  example  of  a  general  law,  the  operation  of  which  is 
.■ttore  or  less  clearly  seen  in  every  one  of  the  religions  of  the  heathen 
world,  whether  of  the  past  or  of  the  present  time.  In  the  very  earliest 
Ages  in  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  their  worship, 
^6  find  these  in  many  respects  strange  and  unaccountable,  except  on  the 
pppositiou  that  even  then  they  had  come  from  far,  and  had  been  subject 
1^  6udless  deviations  and  corruptions  through  ages  of  a  long  descent. 
^  Of  no  Religion  is  thb  more  true  than  of  that  which  was  associated 
*itli  the  oldest  civilization  known  to  us — the  civilization  of  Egypt.  So 
trangp  is  the  combination  here  of  simple  and  grand  conceptions  with 
grotesque  symbols  and  with  degrading  objects  of  immediate  worship, 
^aat  it  has  been  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  curious  explanations.  Why 
^  Snake  or  why  a  Dung-beetle  should  have  been  taken  to  represent  the 
Hhriue  Being,  and  why  in  the  holiest  recess  of  some  glorious  temple  we 
^<]  en&hrined  as  the  object  of  adoration  the  image  or  the  coffin  of  some 
•'•^■•t,  or  bird,  or  reptile,  is  a  question  on  which  much  learned  ingenuity 
"*•  been  spent.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  a  conquering 
***»  bringing  with  it  a  higher  and  a  purer  faith,  suffered  itself  to  adopt 
^  ^o  embody  in  its  system  the  lower  symbolism  of  a  local  worship. 
^'  this  explanation  only  removes  the  difficulty — if  it  be  one — a  step 
^*»er  back.  AVhy  did  such  sufferance  arise  ?  why  was  such  an  adoption 
*^^ihlc  ?     It  was  possible  simply  because  there  is  an  universal  tendency 
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in    the  human    mind    to   developments    in    the    wrong   direction,    am 
especially  iu  its  spiritual  conceptions  tn  become  more  and  more  gross 
and  carnal. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  follow  some,  at  least,  of  the  steps  of  consequei 
— that  is  to  say,  the   associations   of  thought — by   which  worship    maj 
become    degraded  when    once    any  serious    error  has   been   admitted. 
.'Vnimal   worship,  for  example,  may  possibly  have  begun   with  very  high 
and  very  profound  conceptions.      We  are  accustomed  to   regard  it   as  a 
very  grotesque  and  degraded  worship,  and  so  no   doubt  it  was  in  its 
results.     But  if  we  once  allow  ourselves  to  identify  the  Divine  Power  in 
Nature  with  any  of  its  operations,  if  we  seek  for  the  visible  presence  of 
the  Creator  in  any  one  of  His  creations,  I  do  not  know  that  we  could 
choose  any  in  which,  that  presence  seems  so  immanent  as  in  the  wonderful 
instincts  of  the  lower  animals.    In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  seen  what 
knowledge  and  what  foreknowledge  there  is  involved  in  some  of  these. 
We  have  seeu  how  it  often  seems  like  direct  inspiration  that   creatures 
without  the  gift  of  reason  should  be  able  to  do  more  than  the  highest 
human  reason  could  enable  us  to  do — how  wonderful  it  is,  for  example, 
that  their  prevision  and  provision  for  the  nurture  and  development  of 
their  young  should  cover  the  whole  cycle  of  operations  in  that  second 
work  of  creatioD  which  is  involved  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects — all 
this,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  may  well  seem  like  the  direct  working 
of  the   Godhead.     We  have  seeu  in  a  former  chapter  that  men  of  the 
highest  genius  in  philosophical  speculation,  like  Descartes,  and  men  of 
ihe  highest  skill  in  the  popular  exposition  of  scientific  ideas,  like  Pro- 
fessor  Huxley,  have  been   led  by  these  marvels  of  instinct  to  represent 
the  lower  animals  m   automata   or  machines.     The  whole   force  and 
meaning  of  this  analogy  lies  iu  the  conception  that  the  work  done   by 
animals  is  like  the  work  done  by  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  men. 
We  look  always  upon  such  work  as  done  not  by  the  machine  but  by  the 
contriving   mind   which  is  outside   the   machine,  and   from   whom  its 
adjustments  are  derived.      Fuudameutally,  however  little  it  may  be  con- 
fessed or  acknowledged,  this  is   the  same  conception  which,  in  a  leis 
scientific  age,  would  take  another  form.     What  is  seen  in  the  action  of 
an  automaton  is  not  the  mcchaiiism  but  the  result.     That  result  is  thB 
work  of  mind,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  indwelling  in  the  machine.    la 
like  manner,  what  is  seen  in  animals  is  the  wonderful  things  they  do; 
and  what  is  not   seen,  and    is    indeed  wholly  incomprehensible,  is   the 
machinery   by  which    they  arc   made    to    do    it.     MoreoTcr,   it    is    a 
machinery  having  this  essential  distinction  from  all  hiin^  ~   r-t  *'  t**, 
that  it  is  endowed  with  life,  which  in  itself  also  is  the  ^i-     ■■■■-•  ry 
of  all.     It  is,  therefore,  no  supcrScial  observation   of  aiumals,  but,  un 
the  contrary,  a  deep  pondering  on  the  wonder 
may  have  first  suggested  them  to  religious  i 
the  abode  of  that  Agency  which  is  suprem< 
as  an  historical  fact  that  this  was  really  ' 
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icausc  mat  ongiu  is  uot  historicuUy  kuowu,  aud,  like  the  origiu  of 
Hcligioa  itself,  it  must  be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  speculation.  Some 
animals  may  have  become  objects  of  worship  from  having  origiually  beea 
the  subjects  of  sacrifice.  The  victim  may  have  been  so  associated  with 
the  god  to  whom  it  was  devoted  as  to  become  his  accepted  symbol.  The 
Ox  and  the  Bull  may  well  have  been  consecrated  through  this  process  of 
substitution.  But  no  such  explanation  can  be  given  in  respect  to  many 
auimaU  which  have  been  worshipped  as  divine.  Perhaps  no  further 
explanation  need  be  sought  than  that  which  would  be  equally  required 
to  account  for  the  choice  of  particular  plants,  or  particular  birds  and 
lishesj  as  the  badges  of  particular  tribes  and  families  of  men.  Such 
badges  were  almost  universal  in  early  times,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
perpetuated  in  armorial  bearings.  The  selection  of  particular  animals 
in  connection  with  worship  would  be  determined  in  different  localities 
by  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  Circumstances  purely  accidental  might 
determine  it.  The  occurrence,  fur  example,  in  some  particular  region 
of  any  animal  with  habits  which  arc  at  once  curious  and  conspicuous, 
would  sufficiently  account  for  the  choice  of  it  as  the  symbol  of  whatever 
idea  these  habits  might  most  readilysuggcst  or  symbolize.  It  is  remarkable, 
accordingly,  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  wc  can  see  the  probable  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  choice  of  certain  creatures.  The  Egyptian  beetle, 
the  Scarabaius,  for  example,  represents  one  of  those  forms  of  iuscct  life 
in  which  the  marvels  of  instinct  are  at  once  very  conspicuous  and  very 
curious.  The  characteristic  habit  of  the  Scarabseus  beetle  is  one  which 
involves  all  that  mystery  of  prevision  for  the  development  of  the  species 
which  is  common  among  inseets,  coupled  with  a  patient  and  laborious  per- 
acTerance  iu  the  work  required,  which  does  not  seem  directly  associated  with 
any  mere  api)etite  or  with  any  iramedfatc  source  of  pleasure.  The  instinct 
by  which  this  beetle  chooses  the  material  which  is  the  proper  ridus  for 
its  egg,  the  skill  with  which  it  works  that  material  into  a  form  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  industry  with  which  it  then  rolls  it  along  the 
ground  till  a  suitable  position  is  attained — all  these  are  a  striking  com- 
bination of  the  wonders  of  animal  instinct,  and  conspicuous  indication 
of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge  which  may  well  be  conceived 
to  be  present  in  their  work. 

But  although  it  is  in  this  way  easy  to  imagine  how  some  forms  of 
auimal-worship  may  have  hod  their  origiu  in  the  first  perception  of 
M'hat  is  really  wuaderfui,  and  in  the  first  admiration  of  what  is  realty 
admirable,  it  is  also  very  easy  to  see  how,  when  once  established,  it 
would  tend  to  rapid  degradation.  Wonder  and  reverence  arc  not  the 
only  emotions  which  impel  to  worship.  Fear,  and  even  horror,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  with  any  mystery  in  the  objects  of  alarm,  are 
hops  more  than  any,  that  low  kind  of  worship 
a  the  idea  of  deprecation.  Some  hideous 
M  the  crocodile,  may  have  become  sacred 
aything  admirable  in  their  instincts,  nor 
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ou  account  of  their  destructiveness  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  oi 
being  identified  with  an  agency  -which  is  beneficent.  To  those  who  live 
in  Egypt  the  Nile  is  the  perennial  source  of  every  blessing  necessary 
to  life.  An  animal  so  characteristic  of  that  j^eat  river  may  well  have 
been  chosen  simply  as  the  symbol  of  all  that  it  wasj  and  of  all  that  it 
gave  to  men.  There  is  no  mystery,  therefore,  in  the  crocodile  beio^ 
held  sacred  in  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Inundation.  But  there  are 
other  animals  which  have  been  widely  invested  with  a  sacred  chanicter, 
in  respect  to  which  no  such  explanation  can  be  given.  The  worship  of 
serpents  has  been  attributed  to  conceptions  of  a  very  abstract  character 
— with  the  circle,  for  example,  into  which  they  coil  themselves,  considered 
as  an  emblem  of  Eternity.  But  this  is  a  conception  far  too  trausceU' 
dental  and  far-fetched  to  account  either  for  the  origin  of  this  worship, 
or  for  its  wide  exteusiou  in  the  world.  Serpents  are  not  the  onh 
natural  objects  which  present  circular  forms.  Nor  is  this  attitude  of 
tlieir  repose,  curious  and  remarkable  though  it  be,  the  most  strikin^j 
l>eculiarity  they  present.  They  iiave  been  chosen,  beyond  anyreasonabh 
doubt,  because  of  the  liorror  and  terror  tliey  inspire.  For  this,  above 
all  other  creatures,  they  are  prominent  in  Nature.  For  their  deceptive 
colouring,  for  their  insidious  approach,  for  their  deadly  virus,  they  have 
been  taken  as  the  type  of  spiritual  poison  in  the  Jewish  narrative  of  the 
Fall.  The  power  of  inflicting  almost  immediate  death,  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  most  venomous  snakes,  and  that  not  by  violence,  but  by 
the  infliction  of  a  wound  which  in  itself  may  be  hardly  visible,  ia  a 
power  which  is  indeed  full  of  mystery  even  to  the  most  cultivated 
scientific  mind,  and  may  well  have  inspired  araong  men  in  early  ages  a 
desire  to  pacify  the  powers  of  evil.  The  moment  this  becomes  the 
great  aim  and  end  of  worship,  a  prihciplc  is  established  which  is  fertile 
in  the  development  of  every  foul  imagination.  Whenever  it  is  the 
absorbing  motive  and  desire  of  men  to  do  that  which  may  most  gratify 
or  pacify  malevolence,  then  it  ceases  to  be  at  all  wonderful  that  men 
should  be  driven  by  their  religion  to  sacrifices  the  most  horrldj  and  to 
practices  the  most  unnatural. 

But  if  we  wish  to  see  an  illustration  and  an  example  of  the  pow< 
of  all  conceptions  of  a  religious  nature  in  the  rapid  evolution  of  unex-1 
pected  consequences,  we  have  such  an  example  in  the  case  of  ono  man 
who  has  lived  in  our  own  time,  and  who  still  lives  in  the  school  which 
he  has  founded.  I  refer  to  Auguste  Conite.  It  is  well  known  thai 
he  denied  the  existence,  or  at  least  denied  that  we  can  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  existence,  of  such  a  Being  ds  other  men  mean  \  "  '. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  insisted  with  much  earnestness  «nd  ^i  i 

force  that,  in  spite  of  this  denial,  Augnste  Corote  had  a  religion.    He  !tav» 
it  was  a  religion  without  a  god.      But  the  truth  is,  that  it  w«*  « 
having   both   a   creed  and  an   ideal   object  of  wors 
object  of  worship  was  an  abstract  conception  o' 
invested  with  personality  that  Comte  himself  g 
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Great  Bciug  (Grand  Eire),      The  abstract   conception  thus  personified 
was  the  abstract  oonception  of  Humanity — Man  considered  in.  liispast, 
his  present^  and  his  future.     Clearly  this  is  an  intellectual  Fetish.     It 
is   not  the  worship   of  a  Beinpj   known    or  believed    to    have  any  real 
existence  j  it  is  the  worship  of  au  idea  shaped  and  moulded  by  the  mind, 
and  then  artificially  clothed  with  the  attributes   of  personality.      It  is 
the  worship  of  an   article   manufactured   by  the  imagination,  just  as 
Fetishism^  iu  its  strictest  meaning,  is    the  worship  of  an   article  manu- 
factured by  the  hand.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  assign  to  it  a  place  in  the 
classification  of  religions  iu  which  a  loose  sigulftcatiou  has  been  assigned 
to  the  term  Fetishism.     The  worship  of  Humanity  is  merely  one  form 
of  animal-worship.      Indeed,  Comte  himself  specially  included  the  whole 
animal   creation.       It   is   the   worship   of   the    creature    Man   as   the 
consummation    of   all    other    creatures,   with    ail    the    marvels    and 
bU    the    unexhausted    possibilities    of    his    moral    and    intellectual 
nature.     The  worship  of  this  creature  may  certainly  be  in  the  nature 
of  a   religion,  as  much  higher  than  other  forms   of  animal-worship  as 
Man  is  higher   than  a  beetle,  or  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile,  or  a  serpent. 
But  so  also,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  religion  as  much  lower  than 
the  worship  of  other  animals,  in  proportion  as  man  can  be  wicked  and 
vicious  in  a  sense  in  which  the  beasts  cannot.      Obviously,  therefore, 
such  a  worship  would  be  liable  to  special  causes  of  degradation.     We 
have  seen  it  to  be  one  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  Man,  as  distinguished 
£rom  the  lower  animals^  that  whilst  they  always  obey  and  fulfil  the 
highest  law  of  their  being,  there  is  no  similar  perfect  obedience  in  the 
case  of  Man,       On  the  contrary,  he  often  uses  his  special  powers  with 
such   perverted  ingenuity  that    they  reduce  him   to  a  condition  more 
miserable   and   more   degraded   than   the    condition   of  any  beast.      It 
follows  that   the  worship  of  Humuuity  must,  as  a  religion,  be  liable  to 
corresponding  degradation.      The   philosopher,  or  the  teacher,  or  the 
prophet  who   may  first  personify  this  abstract  conception,  and  enshrine 
it  as  an  object  of  worship,  may  have  before  him  nothing  but  the  highest 
aspects  of  human  nature,  and  its  highest  aspirations.      Mill  has  aeea 
and  has  well  expressed  the  limitations  under  which  alone  such  a  worship 
could  have  any  good  effect.     "  That  the  ennobling  power  of  this  grand 
conception  may  have  its  full  efficacy,  he  should,  with  Comte,  regard  the 
Grand  Eire,  Humanity  or  Mankind,  as  composed  in  the  past  solely  of 

i those  who,  in  every  age  and  variety  of  position,  liave  played  their  part 
wortltily  in  Life.  It  is  only  as  thus  restricted  that  the  aggregate  of  our 
species  becomes  an  object  worthy  our  veneration.'**  This,  no  doubt, 
was  Comte's  own  idea.  But  how  are  his  disciples  and  followers  to  be 
kept  up  to  the  same  high  standard  of  conception  ?  Comte  seems  to 
been  personally  a  very  high-minded  and  a  very  pure-minded  man, 
ity  was  austere,  almost  ascetic,  and  his  spirit  of  devotion 
■  ^Q  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Mjstics.      Yet  even  in  his 

I  ll's  "  Comte  and  ro«itivism,*'  p.  130. 
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hands  the  development  of  his  conceptions  led  him  to  results  cmincntlr 
irrationalj  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  ever  degrading  or 
impure.     But  we  hare  only  to  consider  how  comparatively  rare  are  the 
examples  of  the  highest  human  excellence^  and  how  common  and  pre- 
vailing are  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  Humanity,  to  see  how  terrible 
would  be   the   possibilities  and   the  probabilities  of  corruption   in    a 
religion  which  had  Man  for  the  highest  object  of  its  worship.     Nor  U 
this  all  that  is  to    be   Baid  on  the  inevitable  tendency  to  degradation 
which  must  attend  any  worship  of  Humanity.     Not  only  are  the  highest 
forms   of  huraau  virtue   rare,  hut   even  when    they  do  occur,  they  are 
very  apt   to   be    rejected   and  despised  of  men.      Power  and  strength, 
however  vicious  in  its   exercise,  almost  always  receives  the  homage  of 
the   world.     The    human  idols,   therefore,  who   would    be   chosen 
symbols  in  the  worship  of  Humanity,  would  often  be  those  who  set  the' 
very  worst  examples  to  their  kind.     Perhaps  no  better   illustration  of 
this  could  be  found  than  the  history  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.     I  think 
it  is   impossible  to  follow  that   history,  as  it  is   now   known,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  bad 
man — unscrupulous,  false,  and  mean.       But  his  intellect  was  powerful, 
whilst  his  force  and  energy  of    character  were   tremendous.      These 
qualities  alone,  exhibited   in  almost  unexampled  military  success,  were 
sufficient  to  make  him  the  idol  of  many  minds.     And  as  mere  success 
secured  for  him   this    place,  so  nothing  but  failure  deprived  him  of  it. 
Not   a  few  of  the  chosen  heroes  of  Humanity  have   been  chosen  for 
reasons  but  little  better.      Comte  himself,  seeing  this  danger,  and  with 
an  exalted  estimate  and  ideal  of  the  character  of  womanhood,  had  laid 
it  down  that  it  would    be  best  to  select   some  woman  as  the  symbol,  if 
not  the  object,  of  private  adoration  in  the  worship  of  Humanity.      The 
French  Revolutionists  selected  a  woman,  too,  and  we  know  the  kind  of 
woman  that  they  chose.      It  may  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  set  aside  this 
famous  episode   in  a  (it  of  national  insanity  as   nothing  more  than  a 
profane    joke ;    but    the    developments  of  anthropomorphism    in  the 
mythology  of  the  Pagau  world  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  kind  of 
worship  which  the  worship  of  Humanity  would  certainly  tend  to  be. 

The  result,  then,  of  this  analysis  of  that  iu  which  all  Bcligion 
essentially  consists,  and  of  the  objects  which  it  selects,  or  imagines,  or 
creates  for  worship,  is  to  show  that  in  Religion,  above  all  other  things, 
the  processes  of  evolution  are  especially  liable  towr^.^^^the  dircctit 


of  degradation.  That  analysis  shows  how  it  is  t1) 
rehgious  conceptions,  even  more  '"  "^^^-uy  other 
the  work  of  development  must  '  because 

revelation  or  the  teachings  of  A'  Itov  and  i 

guide  and  are  under  no  restrain 
AYheu,  now,  we  pass  from  thi 
the  present  day  to  what   we  k 
historic  times^  the  conclusions  ' 
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firmation.  Of  the  Origin  of  Religion,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  secUi 
hbtory  cau  tell  us  nothing,  because^  unleas  the  Mosaic  narrative  be 
accepted,  there  is  no  history  of  the  origin  of  Man.  But  the  origin  of 
particular  systems  of  Religion  does  come  within  the  domain  of  history, 
and  the  testimony  it  affords  is  always  to  the  same  effect.  In  regard  to 
them  we  have  the  most  positive  evidence  that  they  have  been  uniformly 
subject  to  degradation.  All  the  great  religions  of  the  world  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  teaching  or  inHucnce  of  individual  men  have  steadily 
declined  from  the  teaching  of  their  founders,  la  India  it  has  been  one 
great  business  of  Christian  missionaries  and  of  Christian  governors,  in 
their  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  cruel  and  barbarous  customs,  to  prove 
to  the  corrupt  disciples  of  an  ancient  creed  that  its  first  prophets  or 
teachers  had  never  held  the  doctrines  from  which  such  customs  arise,  or 
that  these  customs  nre  a  gross  misconception  and  abuse  of  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  really  taught.  Whether  we  study  what  is  now  held  }fy 
the  disciples  of  Buddha,  of  Confucius,  or  of  Zoroaster,  it  is  the  same  result. 
Wherever  we  can  arrive  at  the  original  teaching  of  the  known  founders 
of  religious  systems,  we  find  that  teaching  uniformly  higher,  more 
spiritual,  than  the  teaching  now.  The  same  law  has  affected  Christianity, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  alone  of  all  the  historical  religions  of  the 
world  it  has  hitherto  shown  an  unmistakable  power  of  perennial  revival 
and  reform.  But  wc  know  that  the  processes  of  corruption  had  begun 
their  work  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  every  Church  in 
Christendom  will  equally  admit  the  general  fact,  although  each  of  them 
will  give  a  different  illustration  of  it.  Mahommedanism,  which  is  the 
lust  and  latest  of  the  great  historical  religious  of  the  world,  shows  a  still 
more  remarkable  phenomenon.  The  corruption  in  this  case  began  not 
only  in  the  lifetime  but  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  and  founder  of  that 
religion.  Mahomet  was  himself  his  own  most  corrupt  disciple.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  his  mission  he  was  best  as  a  man  and  greatest  as  a 
teacher.  His  life  was  purer  and  his  doctrine  more  spiritual  when  his 
voice  was  a  solitary  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  than  when  it  was 
joined  in  chorus  by  the  voice  of  many  millions.  In  his  case  the  progress 
of  development  in  a  wrong  direction  was  singularly  distinct  and  very 
rapid.  Nor  is  the  cause  obscure.  Tlie  spirit  of  Mahomet  nuiy  well 
have  been  in  close  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  all  truth,  when,  like 
St.  Paul  at  Athens,  his  heart  was  stirred  within  him  as  he  saw  his 
Arabian  countrymen  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  Such  deep  impressions 
oa  some  everlasting  truth — such  overpowering  convictions — are  in  the 
lUture  of  inspiration.  The  intimations  it  gives  and  the  impulses  it 
tmunicatcs  are  true  in  thought  and  righteous  in  motive,  in  exact 
jortion  as  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  the  human  mind  are  accurately 
the  lights  which  stream  from  Nature.  This  is  the  adjustment 
gives  all  their  truthfulness  to  the  intimations  of  the  senses  ; 
gives  all  its  wisdom  and  foresight  to  the  wonderful  work  of 
t  j  which  gives  all  their  validity  to  the  processes  of  reason  ;  which 
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is  the  real  source  of  all  tLe  achievements  of  genius  ;  and  which,  on  the 
highest  level  of  all,  has  made  some  men  the  inspired  mouthpiece  of  tht 
oracles  of  God.  But  it  is  the  tenderest  of  all  adjustments — the  most 
delicate,  the  most  easily  disturbed.  When  this  adjuHtment  is,  as  it 
were,  mechanical,  as  it  is  in  the  lower  animals,  then  we  have  the 
limited,  but,  within  its  own  sphere,  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  beasts. 
But  when  this  adjustment  is  liable  to  distortion  by  the  action  of  a  Will 
which  is  to  some  extent  self-determined  and  is  al^o  to  u  large  extent 
degraded,  then  the  real  inspiration  is  not  from  without,  but  from 
within — then  the  reflecting  surfnees  of  raiud  arc  no  louj^er  set  true  to 
the  light  of  Nature;  and  then,  "  if  the  light  within  us  be  darkness,  how- 
great  is  that  darkness !"  Hence  it  is  that  one  single  mistake  or  mis^ 
cgnception  as  to  the  nature  and  work  of  inspiration  isj  and  must  be,  a 
mistake  of  tremendous  consequence.  And  this  was  ^lahoract's  mistake. 
He  thought  that  the  source  of  his  inspiration  was  direct,  immediate,  and 
personal.  He  thought  that  even  the  very  words  in  which  his  own 
impulses  were  embodied  were  dictated  by  the  Angel  Gabriel.  He 
thought  that  the  Supreme  Authority  which  spoke  through  him  when  he 
proclaimed  that  "  the  Lord  God  Almighty  was  one  God,  the  Merciful, 
the  Compassionate,"  was  the  same  which  also  spoke  to  him  when  he 
proclaimed  that  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  take  his  neighbour's  wifb. 
From  such  an  abounding  well-spring  of  delusion  the  most  bitter  waters 
were  sure  to  come.  How  diiVercnt  this  idea  of  the  methods  in  which 
the  Divine  Spirit  operates  upon  the  minds  of  men  from  the  idea  held 
on  the  same  subject  by  that  great  Apostle  of  our  Lord  whose  work  it 
was  to  spread  among  the  Gentile  world  those  religious  conceptions 
which  had  so  long  been  the  special  heritage  of  one  peculiar  people  1 
How  cautious  St.  Paul  is  when  expressing  an  opinion  not  directly 
sanctioned  by  an  authority  higher  than  his  own  !  "  1  think  also  that 
I  have  the  Spirit  of  God."  The  injunction,  "  Try  the  spirits  whether 
they  be  of  God,"  is  one  which  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mahomet. 
The  consequences  were  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  utterances 
of  his  inspiration  when  he  was  hiding  in  the  caves  of  Mecca  were  better, 
purer,  higher  than  those  which  he  continued  to  pour  forth  when,  after 
his  flight  to  Medina,  he  became  a  great  conqueror  and  a  great  ruler. 
From  the  very  first  indeed  he  breathed  the  spirit  of  personal  auger  and 
malediction  on  all  who  disbelieved  his  message.  This  root  of  bitterness 
was  present  from  the  beginning.  But  its  developments  were  indeed 
prodigious.  It  was  the  animating  spirit  of  precepts  without  number 
which,  in  the  minds  and  in  the  hands  of  his  ruthless  followers,  hare 
inflicted  untold  mis^erics  for  twelve  hundred  years  on  some  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  globe. 

Passing  now  from  the  evidence  of  the  law  of  c<  '  dcclinR 

which  is  aflbrded  Ijy  this  last  and  latent  of  the  grc;  :\ 

of  the  world,  we  find  the  same  evidence  in  thow)  of  a  mt«' 
la  the  first  place,  all  the  founders  of  those  religiokU 
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Tiothiiig  but  reformers.  In  the  second  plane,  the  reforms  they  instituted 
have  themselves  all  raore  or  less  agaia  yielded  to  new  dpvelopments  of 
decay.  The  great  prophets  of  the  world  Iiavc  been  men  of  iuspiratiou 
or  of  genius  who  were  revolted  by  the  corruptions  of  some  pre-existing 
system,  aud  who  desired  to  restore  some  older  and  purer  faith.  The 
form  which  their  reformation  took  was  generally  determined,  as  all 
strong  revolts  are  sure  to  Ix;,  by  violent  reaction  against  some  prominent 
conception  or  some  system  of  practice  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  aa 
embodiment  of  its  corruption.  In  this  way  only  ran  we  account  for 
the  pcenliar  direction  taken  by  the  teaching  of  that  one  great  historical 
Religion  which  is  said  to  have  raore  disciples  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  Euddhism  was  in  its  origin  a  reform  of  Brahminism,  In  that 
system  tlic  beliefs  of  a  much  older  and  simpler  age  had  become  hid 
under  the  rubbish-heaps  of  a  most  corrupt  development.  Nowhere 
perhaps  in  the  world  had  the  work  of  evolution  been  richer  in  the 
growth  of  briers  and  thorns.  It  had  forged  the  iron  bonds  of  caste, 
one  of  the  very  worst  inventions  of  an  evil  imagination ;  and  it  had 
degraded  worship  into  a  complicated  system  of  sacrifice  and  of  cere- 
monial observances.  Their  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of 
the  reformer  Sakya  Muni  (Buddha)  was  a  revolt  and  a  reform.  It  was 
a  reassertion  of  the  paramount  value  of  a  life  of  righteousness.  But 
the  intellectual  conceptions  which  are  associated  with  this  great  ethical 
and  spiritual  reform  had  within  themselves  the  germs  of  another  cycle 
of  decay.  These  conceptions  seem  to  have  taken  their  form  from  the 
very  violence  of  tlie  revulsion  which  they  indicate  and  explain.  The 
peculiar  tenet  of  Buddhism,  which  is  or  has  been  interpreted  to  be  a 
denial  of  any  Divine  Being  or  of  personal  or  individual  immortality, 
seems  the  strangest  of  all  doctrines  on  which  to  recommend  a  life  of 
virtue,  of  self-denial,  and  of  religious  contemplation.  But  the  explana- 
tion is  apparently  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  and  ridiculous  develop- 
ments which  the  doctrines  of  Divine  Personality  and  of  individual 
immortality  had  taken  under  the  Brahminical  system.  These  develop- 
ments do  indeed  seem  almost  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  from  many 
other  examples  the  incalculable  wanderings  of  the  liuman  imagination 
in  the  domain  of  religious  thought.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  at  death  into  the  bodies  of  beasts  was  a  doctrine  pushed  to 
such  extravagances  of  conception,  and  yet  believed  in  with  such  intense 
conviction,  that  pious  Brahmins  did  not  dare  even  to  breathe  the  open 
air  lest  by  accident  they  should  destroy  some  invisible  animalcule  in 
which  was  embodied  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  Such  a  notion  of 
immortality  might  well  oppress  and  fiffiict  the  spirit  witli  a  sense  of 
iutoierable  fatigue.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  that  desire  of 
eomplete  attainment,  which  is,  after  all,  the  real  hope  of  immortality, 
have  been  driven  to  look  for  it  rather  in  rcabsorption  into  some 
'  Essence,  and  so  to  reach  at  last  some  final  rest.  Freedom 
en  of  the   flesh,  rendered  doubly  burdensome   by  the 
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repeated  cycles  of  animal  existence  which  lay  before  the  Brahmin,  was: 
the  end  most  naturally  desired.  For,  indeed^  complete  annibilatioa 
might  well  be  the  highest  aspiration  of  souls  who  bad  before  them  such 
conccptiuus  of  personal  immortality  and  its  gifts.  A  similar  explanation 
is  probably  the  true  one  of  the  denial  of  any  God.  A  prejudice  had 
arisen  against  the  very  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  from  the  concomitant 
ideas  which  had  become  associated  with  personality.  The  original 
Buddhist  denial  of  a  God  was  probably  in  its  heart  of  hearts  merely  a 
denial  of  the  grotesque  limitations  which  had  becu  associated  with  the 
popular  conceptions  of  Him.  It  was  a  devout  and  religious  aspect  of 
that  most  unphilosophical  negation  which  in  our  own  days  has  been 
called  the  "  Unconditioned.^'  In  shortj  it  was  only  a  metaphysical,  and 
not  an  irreligious,  Atheism.  But  although  this  was  probably  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Buddhistic  Atheism  in  the  mind  of  its  original  teachers^ 
and  although  this  meaning  has  reappeared  and  has  found  intelligent  ex- 
pression among  many  of  its  subsequent  expounders^  it  was  in  itself  one 
of  those  fruitful  germs  of  error  which  are  fatal  in  any  system  of  Religion. 
The  negation  of  any  Divine  Being  or  Agency,  at  least  under  any  aspect 
or  condition  conceivable  by  Man,  makes  a  vacuum  which  nothing  else  can 
fill.  Or  rather,  it  may  be  said  to  make  a  vacuum  which  every  conceivable 
imagination  rushes  in  to  occupy.  Accordingly,  Buddha  himself  seems 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  a  Divine  Being  in  the  womhip  of  bis 
followers.  His  was  a  real  personality — his  was  the  ideal  life.  All 
history  proves  that  no  abstract  system  of  doctrine,  no  mere  rule  of  life, 
no  dreamy  aspiration  however  high,  can  serve  as  an  object  of  worship 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  a  great  and  a  good  man  can  be  always 
deified.  And  so  it  has  been  with  Buddha.  Still,  this  deifteatiou  was, 
as  it  were,  an  usurpation.  The  worship  of  himself  was  no  part  of  the 
Religion  he  taught,  and  the  vacuum  which  he  had  created  in  speculative 
belief  was  one  which  his  own  image,  even  with  all  the  swellings  of 
tradition,  was  inadequate  to  Ull.  And  so  Buddhism  appears  to  hare 
run  its  course  through  every  stage  of  mystic  madness,  of  gross  idolatry, 
and  of  true  fetish-worship,  until,  in  India  at  least,  it  seems  likely  to  be 
reabsorbed  in  the  Brahminiam  from  which  it  originally  sprang. 

And  so  we  arc  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  that  great  Religion, 
Brabminism,  which  already  in  the  si.Kth  or  seventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era  had  become  so  degraded  as  to  give  rise  to  the  revolt  of 
Buddha.  The  course  of  its  development  can  he  traced  in  an  elaborate 
literature  which  may  extend  over  a  period  of  about  2000  years.  That 
development  is  beyond  all  question  one  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
history  of  Religion,  because  it  concerns  a  region  and  a  race  which  have 
high  traditional  claims  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  most  ancient 
homes,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Man.  And  surel 
a  most  striking  result  of  modern  inquiry  that  in  this,  ou** 
literatures  of  the  world,  we  Bod  that  the  most  ar 
lation  is    Heaven-Father,  and  that  tlie   words 
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this  idea  ia  expressed  are  the  etymological  origiu  of  Jupiter  Z«vc 
TraTii(> — the  name  for  the  supreme  Deity  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks. 

We  must  not  allow  any  preconceived  ideas  to  obscure  the  plaiu 
evidence  which  arises  out  of  this  simple  fact.  We  bow  to  the  authority 
of  Sanskrit  scholars  when  they  tell  as  of  it.  But  we  shall  do  well  to 
watch  the  philosophical  explanations  with  which  they  may  accompany 
their  intimations  of  its  import.  Those  who  approach  the  subject  with 
the  assumption  that  the  idea  r)f  a  Divine  Being  or  a  Superhuman 
Personality  must  be  a  derivatiycj  and  cannot  be  a  primary  conception, 
allow  all  their  language  to  be  coloured  by  the  theory  that  vague 
perceptions  of  "  The  Invisible"  or  of  "  The  Infinite,"  in  rivers,  or  in 
mouutains,  or  in  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  were  the  earliest  religions 
conceptions  of  tlie  human  mind.  But  this  theory  cannot  be  accepted 
by  those  who  remember  that  there  is  nothing  in  Nature  bo  near  to  us 
as  our  own  nature, — nothing  so  mysterious  and  yet  so  intelligible,- — ■ 
nothing  so  invisible,  yet  so  suggestive  of  energy  and  of  power  over 
things  that  can  be  seen.  Nothing  else  in  Nature  speaks  to  lis  ao  con- 
stantly or  so  directly.  Neither  the  Infinite  nor  the  Invisible  contains 
any  religious  clement  at  all,  unless  as  conditions  of  a  Being  of  whom 
invisibility  and  intiuitude  are  attributes.  There  ia  no  probability  that  auy 
abstract  conceptions  whatever  about  the  nature  or  properties  of  material 
Force  can  have  been  among  the  earliest  couceptious  of  the  hum.iu  mind. 
Still  less  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  conceptions  were  more 
natural  and  more  easy  couceptious  than  those  founded  on  our  own  per- 
sonality and  on  the  personality  of  parents.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  it  were  in 
deference  to  this  theory  that  Professor  Max  Milller  is  disposed  to  deprecate 
the  supposition  that  the  "Heaven-Father"  of  the  earliest  Vedic  hymns  is 
rightly  to  be  understood  as  having  meant  what  we  mean  by  God.  Very 
probably  indeed  it  may  have  meant  something  much  more  simple.  But 
not  the  less  on  that  account  it  may  have  meant  something  quite  as 
true.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  why  we  should  set  any  very  high 
estimate  on  the  success  which  has  attended  the  most  learned  theologiaoa 
in  giving  anything  like  form  or  substance  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
Godhead.  Christianity  solves  the  difficulty  by  presenting,  as  the  type 
of  all  true  conceptions  on  the  subject,  the  image  of  a  Divine  Humanity, 
and  the  history  of  a  perfect  Life.  In  like  manner,  those  methods  of 
represcntiug  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  which  were 
employed  to  teach  the  Jewish  people,  were  methods  all  founded  on  the 
same  principle  of  a  sublime  anthropomorphism.  But  wheu  we  come  to 
the  abstract  definitions  of  Theology  they  invariably  end  either  in  self- 
contradictions,  or  in  words  in  which  beauty  of  rhythm  takes  the  place 
of  intelligible  meaning.  Probably  no  body  of  men  ever  came  to  draw 
*h  definitions  with  greater  advantages  than  the  Heformcrs  of  the 
irch.  They  had  before  them  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
all  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  world — all  the 
—all  the  subtleties  of  the  Schools.     Yet,  of  the 
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Godhead,  tbcy  can   only  say,  as   a  negative   definition,  that    God   w 
"  without  body,  parts,  or  passions.'^     But,  if  by  *'  passions"  wc  are  to 
understand  all  mental  affections,  this  definition  is  not  only  in  defiance 
of  the  whole  lan^age  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  in  defiance  also  of 
all  that  is  conceivable  of  the  Being  who  is  the  author  of  all  good,  the 
fountain  of  all  love,  vho  hates  evil,  and  is  angry  vrith  the  wicked  every 
day.    A  great  master  of  the  English  tongue  has  given  another  definition 
in  which,  among  other  things  it  is  affirmed  that  the  attributes  uf  God 
are  "incommunicable."*      Yet,  at  least,  all  the  good   attributes  of  all 
creatures  must  be  conceived  as  communicated  to  tkem  by  their  Creator, 
in  whom  all  fulness  dwells.    1  do  not  know,  therefore,  by  what  title  wc 
are  to  assume  that  *'  what  we   mean  by  God"  is  certainly  so  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  simplest  conceptions  of  a  primeval  age.    It  is 
at  least  possible  that  in  that  age  there  may  have  been  intimations  of  the 
Divine  Peraonality,  and  of  the  Divine  Presence  which  wc  have  not  now. 
Moreover,  there  may  have  been  dcvclo])ments  of  error  in   this   high 
matter,  which  may  well  shake  our  confidence  in  the  unquestionable 
superiority   of  "  what  we  mean   by  God"  over  what  may  have   been 
meant  and  understood  by  our  earliest  fathers  in  resiiect  to  the  Being 
whom  they  adored.     Some  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  which  have 
been  prevalent  in  the  Christian  Church,  have  been  formed  upon  theo- 
logical traditions  bo  questionable  that  the  developments  of  them   have 
been  among  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  Faith,      It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  some  of  the  doctrines  derived  from  scholastic  theology,  and  once 
most  widely  accepted  in  the  Cliristiau  Church — such,  for  example,  as 
the  fate  of  unbaptizcd  infants — are  doctrines  which  present  the  nature 
and  character  of   the   Godhead  in  aspects  as  irrational   ns   they 
repulsive.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  schools  of  Christian  thooghl 
which  has  arisen   in  recent  times  is  that  which  has  made   the   idi 
of  the  "  Fatherhood   of    God"  the  basis  of   its   distinctive   teaching. 
Vet  it  is  nothing  but  a  reversion  to  the  simplest  of  all  ideas,  the  most 
rudimentary  of  all  cxj>ericnces — that  which  takes  the  functions    and« 
the  authority  of  a  father  as  the  most  natural  image  of  the  Invisible 
and  Infinite  Being  to  whom  we  owe  "  life  and  breath  and  nil    things." 
In  the  facts  of  Vedic  literature,  when  we  carefully  separate  these  facts 
from  theories  about  them,  there  is  really  wti  symptom  of  any  time  when 
the  idea  of  some  Living  Being  in  the  nature  of  God  had  not  yet  beca^ 
attained.      Ou  the  contrary,  the  earliest  indications  of  this  conccptif 
are  indications  of  the  sublimest  character,  and  the  process  of  i  i 

seems  distinctly  to  have  been  a  process  not  of  an  ascending  b.u  ./i  jii 
descending  order.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  great  appellative  "  Dyaiw,"' 
which  in  the  earliest  Yedie  literature  is  masculine,  and  stood  lot  ''Tbc 
Bright  or  Shining  One,"  or  the  Living  Being  whoso  dfl 
Light,  had  in  later  times  become  a  femiuiu 
the  sky.t  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  thi 
roce^  in  so  far  as  those  times  have  left  us 
*  J.  n.  KcwmAO,  "  Tdcs  of  »  Univcnity."  p,  W. 
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idea  of  a  Persoual  God  been  fully  conceived,  but  such  a  Being  had  been 
described,  and  addressed  in  language  and  under  symbols  nbich  are 
comparable  with  the  sublimest  imagery  in  the  Visions  of  Patmos.  IIow 
firmly,  too,  and  how  naturally  these  conceptions  of  a  God  were  rooted  in 
the  analogies  of  our  own  human  personality,  is  attested  by  the  additional 
fact  that  Paternity  was  the  earliest  Vedic  idea  of  Creation,  and  Dyaus 
was  invoked  not  only  as  the  Heaven-Father,  but  specially  as  the 
"  Dyaush  pitA  ganitA.,"  which  is  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  of  the  Greek 

When,  again,  wc   arc  tohi    by   Sanskrit   seholars   that   the    earliest 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Aryan  race,  as  exhibited  in  the  "N^cda,  were 
Pantheistic,  and  that  the  (Jods  they  worshipped  were  "  Deifications  "  of 
the  Forces  or  Powers  of  Nature,  we  are  to  remember  that  this  is  an 
interpretation   and    not    a    fact.      It  is  an   interpretation,   too,   which 
assumes  the  familiarity  of  the  human  mind  in  the  ages  of  its  infancy 
with   one  of  the   most   doubtful   and    difficult   conceptions   of  modern 
science — namely,  the  abstract  conception  of  Energy  or  Force  as  an 
inseparable  attribute  of  Matter.      The  ouly  fact,  divested  of  all  precon- 
ceptions, which  these  scholars  have  really  ascertained  is,  that  in  compo- 
sitions  which   are  confessedly   poetical   the    energies    of   Nature  were 
habitually  addressed  as  the  energies  of  Persoual  or  Living  Beings.    But 
this  fact  docs  not  in  the  least  involve  the  supposition  that  the  energies 
of  Nature  which  arc  thus  addressed  had,  at  some   still  earlier  epoch, 
been  regarded  under  the  aspect  of  Material  Forces,  and  had  afterwards 
come  to  be  personified  ;  nor  docs   it  in  the   least   involve   the  other 
supposition  that,  when  so  personified,  they  were  really  regarded  as  so 
many  different  beings  absolutely  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 
Both  of  these  suppositions  may  indeed  be  matter  of  argument;  but 
neither    of  them    can    be    legitimately   assumed.     They  arc,  on    the 
contrary,  both  of  them  open  to  the  most  seriousj  if  not  to  insuperable 
objections.     As  regards  the  first  of  them — that  the  earliest  human  con- 
ceptions of  Nature  were  of  that  most  abstruse  and  difficult  kind  which 
consists  in  the   idea  of  Material  Force  without  any  living  embodiment 
or  abode,  I  have  already  indicated  the  grounds  on  which  it  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.    As  regards  the  second  supposition — m.,  tliat 
when  Natural  Forces  came  to  be   personified   each  one  of  them  was 
regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  a  separate  and  distinct  Divinity — this  is 
a  most  unsafe  interpretation  of  the   language  of  poetry.     The  purest 
Monotheism  has  a  Pantheistic  side.      To  see  all  things  in  God   is  very 
closely  related  to  seeing  God  in  all  things.     Tlie  giving   of  separate 
names  to   diverse  manifestations  of  one  Divine  Power   may  pa£S  into 
Polytheism  by  insensible  degrees.     But  it  would  be  a  most  erroneous 
from  the  use  of  such  names  at   a  verj'  early  stage   in  the 
iouB  development,  that  those  who  so  employed  them  had 
One  Supreme  Being,    In  the  Philosophy  of  Brahminism 
1st  of  its  most  extravagant  Polytheistic  developments, 
'*»*  been  preserved ;  but  it  has  been  taught  and  held 
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as  the  central  idea  of  the  whole  system.  "  There  is  but  one  Being — n 
second/'  Nothing  really  exists  but  the  one  Universal  Spirit,  called 
Brahmin ;  and  whatever  appears  to  exist  independently  is  identical  witb 
that  Spirit.*  ITiis  is  the  uncompromising  creed  of  true  Brahminisxii. 
If,  then,  this  creed  can  be  retained  even  amidst  the  extravagant  Poly. 
theism  of  later  Hindu  corruptious,  much  more  easily  could  it  be  retained 
in  the  early  Pantheism  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 

There  is,  however^  one  kind  of  evidence  remaining,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  still  within  the  domain  of  history,  and  that  is  the  evidence  derived 
from   language,  from    the   structure    and    etymology   of  words.      This 
evidence  carries  us  a  long  way  further  back,  even  to  the  time  when 
language  was  in  the  course  of  its  formation,  and  long  before  it  had  been 
reduced   to  writing.      From  this  evidence,  as  we  find  it  in  the    facts 
reported  respecting  the  earliest  forms  of  Aryan  speech,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  most  ancient  conceptions  of  the  energies  of  Nature  were  con- 
ceptions   of   personality.     In    that    dim    and   far-off   time,  when  our 
prehistoric  ancestors  were  speaking  in  a  language  long  anterior  lo  the 
formation  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit,  we  are  told  that  they  called   the  sun 
the    Illuminator,   or  the   Warmer,   or   the  Nourishcr ;   the   moon,  the 
Measurer;  the  dawn,  the  Awakener ;   the  thunder,   the    Roarer;   the 
rain,  the  Kainer;  the  fire,  the   Quick- Runner.f     We  arc  told   further 
that  iu  these  personifications  the  earliest  Aryans  did  not  imagine  them 
as  possessing  the  material  or  corporeal   forms   of  Humanity,  but  only 
that  the  activities  they  exhibited  were  most  easily  conceived  as  com- 
parable with  our  own.      Surely  this  is  a  fact  which  is  worth  volumes  of 
speculation.      What  was  most  easy  and  most  natural  then  must  have 
been  most  easy  and   most  natural  from   the  beginning.      With  such 
propensity  in  the  earliest  men  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  rcco 
to  see  personal  agency  in  everything,  and  with  the   general  impression 
of  unity  and  subordination  under  one  system  which  is  suggested  by  all 
the  phenomena  of  Nature,  it  does  not  seem  very  difficult  to  suppose  tliat 
the  fundamental   conception   of   all    Religion   may   have  been  in  the 
strictest  sense  primeval. 

But  the  earliest  records  of  Aryan  worship  and  of  Aryan  speech  are 
not  the  only  evidences  we  have  of  the  comparative  sublimity  of  the 
earliest  known  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Nature.  The  Egyptian  records 
are  older  still ;  and  some  of  the  oldest  arc  also  the  most  sublime.  A 
hymn  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  which  is  contained  in  the  125th 
chapter  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  is  said  by  Egyptian  scholars  to  be 
"  the  most  ancient  piece  of  poetry  in  the  literature  of  the  world."J  Iu 
this  Hymn  the  Divine  Deity  is  described  as  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and 
of  Earth,  aa  the  Self-existent  One  ;  and  the  elementary  forces  of  Nature, 
under  the  curious  and  profound  expression  of  the  "  Children  of  inert- 
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•  Proft'Bsor  Monicr  WilliamB,  "  Hinduiinn,'*  p.  11. 
-f  Max  Muller.  UiblH^rt  Ucturw,  1878.  p.  193. 
:  Renouf»  Hibbert  Lectarea,  1873,  p.  IU7. 
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^BMiy"  are  described  as  His  instruments  in  the  rule  and  goveniment  of 
Saitiire.*  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that  these  old  Egyptians  seem 
te  luiTe  grasped  the  idea  of  Law  and  Order  as  a  characteristic  method 
4)1  fhe  Divine  government.  He  who  alone  is  truly  the  Living  One  is 
jdond  as  living  in  the  Truth,  and  in  Justice  considered  as  the 
VBdianging  and  unchangeable  Rule  of  Right,  in  the  moral  world,  and 
4if  order  in  the  physical  causation,  t     The  same  grand  conception  has 

'  Iwea  traced  in  the  Theology  of  the  Vedas,  The  result  of  air  this 
Autorical  evidence  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  M.  Renonf :  "  It  is 

!  iDfiO&testably  true  that  the  sublimer  portions  of  the  Egyptian  Religion 
an  not  the  comparatively  late  result  of  a  process  of  development  or 
dimination  from  the  grosser.  The  sublimer  portions  are  demonstrably 
aodent;  and  the  last  stage  of  the  Egyptian  Religion,  that  known  to 
titt  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  was  by  far  the  grossest  and  most  corrupt." 

ABOTLt. 

•  Hibbttrt  Lectores,  by  Reaouf,  pp.  193.  199.  t  Idem,  1879,  pp.  119,  120. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Ood  irat  a  port  to  r^rm  Hi*  tariA, 

A,  3ii.KT  f.  Bokunoor. 


'*  A  ^^  meanivhilcj  -what  have  you  written  ?"  asked  Baldwin,  tickling 
x\.  iJie  flies  with  his  whip  from  oflF  the  horse's  head,  as  they  slowly 
ascended,  in  the  autumn  afternoon,  the  hill  of  Montetramito^  which, 
with  its  ilex  and  myrtle-grown  black  rocks,  and  its  crumbling  mounds, 
where  the  bright  green  spruce  pine  clings  to  the  washcd-away  scarlet 
sand,  separates  the  green  and  fertile  plain  of  Lucca  from  the  marshes  of 
the  Pisan  sea-shore.  Tlie  two  friends  had  met  only  an  hour  or  so  before 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  pass,  and  would  part  in  not  much  moro 
again.     "And  what  have  you  written?"  repeated  Baldwin. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  younger  man,  drearily,  leaning  back 
languidly  in  the  rickety  little  carriage,  "  Nothing,  or  rather  too  much 
1  dou't  know  which.  Is  trash  too  much  or  too  little  ?  Anyhow,  there'*' 
none  of  it  remaining.  I  thrust  all  my  manuscripts  into  my  stove  at 
Dresden,  and  the  chimney  took  fire  in  consequence.  That^s  the  tragic, 
history  of  all  my  poetical  labours  of  the  last  two  years."  And  Cyril,-* 
lying  back  in  the  carriage  with  his  arms  folded  beneath  his  head,  smiled 
half  sadly,  half  whimsically  in  the  face  of  his  friend. 

But  Baldwin  did  not  laugh. 

"  Cyril,"  he  answered,  "  do  you  remember  on  a  birthday  of  your« — 
you  were  a  tiny  boy,  brought  up,  like  a  girl,  with  curls  and  beautiful 
bauds — one  of  your  sisters  dared  you  to  throw  your  presents  into  the 
garden  well,  and  you  did  it,  before  a  number  of  admiring  little  giris  :  you 
felt  quite  a  hero  or  a  little  saint,  didn't  you  ?  And  then  my  little  hero 
was  suddenly  collared  by  a  big  boy  fresh  from  school,  who  was  his 
friend  Baldwin,  and  who  pulled  his  ears  soundly  and  told  him  to  respect 
people's  presents  a  little  more.  Do  you  remember  that  ?  Well ;  1 
now  see  that,  with  all  your  growing  np,  and  writing,  and  philosophizing 
and  talking  about  duty  and  self-BacriBce,  you   arc  just  the  self- 
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womanish  and  uncontrolled  poseitr,  the  same  romantic  braggadoccio  that 
you  were  at  seven.  I  have  no  patience  with  you!"  iVnd  Baldwin 
whisked  the  whip  angrily  at  the  flics. 

"  Mere  conceit :  effeminate  heroics  again !"  he  went  on.  "  Oh  no,  we 
must  do  the  very  best !  Be  Shakespeare  at  least !  Anything  short  of 
that  would  be  derogatory  to  our  kingly  nature !  No  idea  of  selecting 
the  good  (because  in  whatever  you  do  there  must  be  talent),  and  trying 
to  develop  it ;  no  idea  of  doing  the  best  with  what  gifts  you  have !  For 
you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  two  years  of  yonr  work  was  mere 
rubbish — contained  nothing  of  value.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  you  don't 
care  sufficiently  for  your  art  to  be  satisfied  to  be  the  most  you  can ; 
'tis  mere  vanity  with  you." 

Cyril  became  very  red,  but  did  not  interrupt. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  so  ill  of  me,"  he  said  sadly,  "  and  I  daresay 
I  have  given  you  good  cause.  I  daresay  I  am  all  the  things  you  say — 
vain,  and  womanish,  and  insolently  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and 
idiotically  heroic.  But  not  in  this  case,  I  assure  you.  I  will  explain 
why  I  thought  it  right  to  do  that.  You  see  I  know  myself  very  well 
now.  I  know  my  dangers;  I  am  not  like  you — I  am  easily  swayed. 
Had  those  poems  remained  in  existence,  had  I  taken  them  to  lluglaud, 
I  am  sure  T  should  not  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  showing  them 
to  my  old  encouragers,  of  publishing  them  probably ;  and  then,  after 
the  success  of  my  other  book,  and  all  their  grand  prophecies,  the  critics 
would  have  had  to  praise  up  this  one  too  ;  and  I  should  have  been 
drifted  back  again  into  being  a  poet.  Now,  as  I  wrote  you  several  times — 
only  of  course  you  thought  it  all  humbug  and  affectation — such  a  poet 
as  I  could  be  I  am  determined  I  will  not  be.  It  was  an  act  of  self- 
defence — defence  of  whatever  of  good  there  may  be  in  me." 

Baldwin  groaned.  ''  Defence  of  fiddlesticks !  Defence  of  your 
vanity !" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Cyril,  "and  I  don't  think  you  under- 
stand me  at  all  in  this  instance.  There  was  no  vanity  in  this  matter. 
You  know  that  since,  sometime  I  have  been  asking  myself  what  moral 
right  a  man  has  to  consume  his  life  writing  verses,  when  there  is  so 
much  evil  to  remove,  and  every  drop  of  thought  or  feeling  we  have  is 
needed  to  make  the  great  river  which  is  to  wash  out  this  Augean  stable 
of  a  world.  I  tried  to  put  the  doubt  behind  me,  and  to  believe  in  Art 
for  Art's  own  sake,  and  such  bosh.  But  the  doubt  pricked  mc.  And 
when  suddenly  my  uncle  left  mc  all  he  had,  I  felt  I  must  decide.  As 
long  as  I  was  a  mere  penniless  creature  I  might  write  poetry,  beoauso 
there  seemed  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  But  now  it  is  different.  This 
money  and  the  power  it  gives  are  mine  only  as  long  as  I  live ;  after 
my  death  they  may  go  to  some  blackguard  :  so,  while  I  have  them,  I 
must  give  all  my  energies   to   doing  with   them   all  the   good   that   I 

ssibly  can." 

"  In  that  case  better  give  them  over  to  people  who  know  best  what  to 
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do  with  them — societies  or  hospitals^  or  that  sort  of  thing — and  write 
your  versos  as  before.      For  I  don't  think  your  thoughts  will  add  much 
to  the  value  of  your  money,  Cyril.     You've  not  a  bit  of  practical  head« 
Of  course  you  may,  if  you  choose,  look  on  idly  while  other  people  aro 
using  your  money.     But  I  don't  think  it  is  specially  worth  doing/' 
Cyril  sighed,  hesitated,  and  then  burst  out  rapidly — 
"  But  it  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do— do  you  understand  ?      I  can't 
write  poetry  any  more.     Perhaps  that  may  be  the  only  thing  for  which 
I  was  ever  fit,  but  I  am  fit  for  it  no  longer.     I  cannot  do  what  I  have 
got  to  despise  and  detest.     For  I  do  despise  and  detest  Uie  sort  of 
poetry  which  I  should  write — mere  ornamental   uaelessncss,  so  much 
tapestry  work  or  inlaid  upholstery.      You  believe  in  Art  for  Art's  own 
sake — Gocthianism — that  sort  of  thing,  I  know.     It  is  all  very  well  for 
you,  who  have  an   active   practical   life   with  your  Maremma  drainings 
and  mine  diggings,  a  life  in  which  art,  beauty,  so  forth,  have  only  their 
due  share,  as  repose  and  refreshment.      It  was  all  very  well  in  former 
days    also,  when  the  people  for  whom    artists  worked    had   a   deal  of 
struggle   and   misery,  and   required  some  pure  pleasure   to   make   Ufe 
endurable ;  but  now-a-days,  and  with  the  people  for  whom  I  should  write, 
things  are  diflerent.      What  is  wanted  nowadays  is  not   art,  but    life. 
By  whom,  do  you  think,  would   all  the  beautiful  useful  things  I  could 
write,  all  the  fiddle-faddle  about  trees  and  streams  and  statues  and  love 
and  aspiration  (fine  aspiration,  which  never  takes  a  practical  shape!)  be 
read?     By  wretched  overworked  creatures,  into  whose  life  they  might 
bring  a  moment  of  sweetness,  like  a  spray  of  apple  blossom  or  a  banch 
of  sweet-peas  into  some  black   gaiTct?     Nothing  of  the  kind.      They 
would   be  read   by   a  lot  of  intellectual  Sybarites,  shutting  themsclres 
out,  with  their  abominable   artistic  religion,  from  all  crude  real  life; 
they  would  be  merely  so   much   more   hothouse  scents  or  exotic  music 
{con  sordino),  to  make  them  snooze  their  lives  away.     Of  course  it  is 
something  to  be  a  poet  like   those  of  former  days ;    something  to  be 
Tasso,  and  be  read  by  that  poor  devil  of  a  fever-stricken  watchmaker 
whom  we  met  down  in  the  plain  of  Lucca ;   but  to  be  a  poet  for  the 
cultured  world  of  to-day — oh,  I  would  rather  be  a  French  cook,  and 
invent  indigestible  dishes  for  epicures  without  any  appetite  remaining 
to  them." 

So  saying,  Cyril  jumped  out  of  the  gig,  and  ran  up  the  steep  last 
ascent  of  the  iiill.  He  had  persuaded  himself  of  his  moral  rigbtness, 
and  felt  quite  happy. 

Suddenly  the  road  made  a  sharp  bend  between  the  overhanging  rocki, 
grown  in  all  their  fissures  with  dark  ilex  tufts  and  yellow  broom  and  pak 
]nnk  cyclamen  ;  it  turned,  and  widened  into  a  flat  grass-grown  place, 
surrounded  by  cypresses  on  the  top  and  ridge  of  the  hill.  Cyril  ran  to 
the  edge  and  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure.  Below  was  stretched  a  wide  strip 
of  Maremma  swamp-land,  marked  green  and  brown — green  where  the 
graas  was  under  water^  brown  where  it  was  burnt   into  cinders  by  thi* 
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with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  shiiiiug  pond  or  caual ;  and  at  the 
imity  of  this,  distinguishable  from  the  greyish  amber  sky  only  by 
superior  and  intense  lurninouBnesa,  the  sea — not  blue  nor  green,  but 
silvery,  steel-likcj  as  a  mirror  in  the  full  sunshine.  Baldwin 
the  gig  beneath  the  cypresses. 
Look  there/'  he  said,  pointing  with  his  whip  to  a  dark  greenish 
id,  scarcely  visible,  which  separated  the  land  from  the  sea ;  "  those 
the  pine  woods  of  Viareggio.  It  was  iuto  their  sand  and  weeds  that 
sea  washed  Shelley's  body.  Do  you  think  we  should  be  any  the 
Mter  off  if  he  had  taken  to  practical  work  which  he  could  not  do,  and 
dared  that  poetry  was  a  sort  of  French  cookery  ?" 
Baldwin  tied  the  reins  to  the  stem  of  a  cypress,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  warm  sere  grass  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  overlookiug  the 
[le  of  olive  and  vine  and  fig-tree  of  the  slopes  below. 
"  In  Shelley's  time,"  answered  (*yri!,  leaning  his  liead  ami  shoulders 
unst  one  of  the  cypresses,  and  looking  up  into  its  dark  branches, 
ipact  in  the  centre,  but  delicate  like  feather  and  sparkling  like  jet 
f'where  their  extremities  stood  out  against  the  pale  blue  sky — "  in 
Shelley's  time  things  were  rather  different  from  what  they  arc  now, 
There  was  a  religion  of  progress  to  preach  and  be  stoned  for ;  there 
a  cause  of  liberty  to  fight  for — there  were  Bonrbons  and  Lord 
Eldous,  and  there  was  Greece  and  Spain  and  Italy.  There  was  Italy 
still  when  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  :  had  she  looked  out  of  Casa  Guidi  win- 
dows now^  on  to  the  humdrum,  shoulder-shrugging,  penny,  haggling,  pro- 
fessorial, municipal-conncilloriah  Italy  of  to-day  she  could  scarcely  have 
felt  ia  the  vein.     The  heroic  has  been  done — " 

"There  is  Scrvia  and  ^lontenegro,  and  there  are  Nihilists  and  Demo- 
crats,'' answered  Baldwin. 

"  I  know — but  we  can't  sing  about  barbarous  ruffians,  nor  about  half- 
besotten,  half-knavish  regicides ;  we  can't  be  Democrats  nowadays — at 
least  I  can't.  \Vould  you  have  a  man  sing  parliamentary  debates,  or  High 
CLurch  squabbles,  or  disestablishment,  or  woman's  rights,  or  auti-com- 
munism  ?  sing  the  superb  conquests  of  man  over  nature,  &c.,  like  your 
Italian  friends,  your  steam-engine  and  mammoth  poet  Zanella  ?  The 
wonders  of  science  ! — six  or  seven  thousand  dogs  and  cats  being  flaycdj 
roasted,  baked,  disembowelled,  artificially  ulcerated,  galvanized  on 
ripped-up  nerves,  at  Government  expense,  in  all  the  laboratories  of 
Christendom,  in  order  to  discover  the  soul-secreting  apparatus,  and  how 
to  cure  old  mmds  of  liver  complaint !  Thank  you.  My  Muse  aspires 
not  thereunto.  What  then?  Progress?  But  it  is  assured.  Why,  man, 
we  can't  even  sing  of  despair,  like  the  good  people  of  the  year  '20, 
unce  we  all  know  that  (bating  a  few  myriads  of  sufferers  and  a  few 
centuries  of  agony)  all  is  going  to  come  quite  right,  to  be  quite  com- 
fortable in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  What  then  remains,  again  ? 
Look  around  you.  There  remains  the  poetry  of  beauty^-oh  yes,  of  pure 
beauty,  to  match  the  newest  artistic  chintses  \  the  poetry  of  artistic 
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nirvana,  of  the  bliMful  sleep  of  all  maulincss  and  energy,  to  the  faint 
souud  (heard  through  drcam.s)  of  paradisiac  mysticism  suug  to  golden 
lutes^  or  of  ima^aary  amorous  hysterica,  or  of  symphonies  in  alliteration. 
And  this  when  there  is  so  ranch  errorj  so  much  doubt,  so  much  surfcriuj;, 
when  all  our  forces  are  required  to  push  away  a  corner  of  the  load  of 
evil  atill  weighing  on  the  world :  this  sort  of  thing  I  cannot  take  to*** 
And  Cyril  fiercely  plucked  out  a  tuft  of  lilac-flowered  thyme,  and  threw 
it  into  the  precipice  below,  as  if  it  had  been  the  poetry  of  which  he 
speaking. 

"  Do  you  know,  Baldwin/'  went  on  Cyril,  "  you  have  destroyed 
cessively  all  my  gods  ;  you  have  shown  me  that  my  Holy  GraiJs,  in  whose 
service  one  after  another  1  felt  happy  and  peaceful  to  live>  like  another 
Parzival,  are  not  the  sacred  life-giving  cup  brought  down  by  angels^  but 
mere  ordiuary  vessels  of  brittle  earth  oi  stinking  pewter,  mere  more  or 
less  useful,  but  by  no  means  holy  things ;  ordinary  pots  ajid  pans, 
barhcr^s  basins  like  Mambriuo's  helmet,  or  blue  china  teapots  (wont 
degradation  of  all)  like  the  Cimabue  Browns'.  I  believed  in  the  religion 
of  Nature,  and  you  showed  me  that  Nature  was  sometimes  good  anil 
sometimes  bad;  that  she  produced  the  very  foulness,  physical  and  moral, 
which  she  herself  chastised  meu  for ;  you  showed  mc  whole  races 
destined  inevitably  to  moral  perversion,  and  then  punished  for  it  So 
I  gave  up  Nature.  Then  1  took  up  the  fashionable  religion  of  Scienoc, 
and  you  showed  me  that  it  was  the  religion  of  a  sort  of  Moloch,  since  it 
accustomed  us  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  evil  which  is  port  and  parcel  of 
Nature,  since  it  made  us  passive  investigators  into  wrong  when  we  ou^t 
to  be  judges.  After  the  positive,  I  threw  myself  into  the  mystic — into 
the  religion  of  all  manner  of  mysterious  connections  and  redemptions* 
you  showed  methat  the  connections  did  not  exist,  and  that  all  attempted 
sauctilication  of  things  througii  mysticism  was  an  abomination,  since  it 
could  not  alter  evil,  and  taught  us  to  think  it  might  be  good.  O  my 
poor  Holy  (irails !  Tiien  I  took  up  the  religion  of  love;  and  you  pro- 
ceeded to  expound  to  me  that  if  love  was  restricted  to  a  few  worthy 
individuals,  it  meant  neglect  of  the  world  at  large ;  and  that  if  it  meant 
love  of  the  world  at  large,  it  meaut  love  of  a  great  many  utterly  unworthy 
and  beastly  people.  You  deprived  me  of  humanjtariauism,  of  positivism, 
of  mysticism;  and  theu  you  did  not  even  let  me  rest  peaceably  ia 
pessimism,  telling  me  that  to  say  that  all  was  for  the  worst  was  aa  oii^yuiil 
as  to  say  that  all  was  for  the  best.  With  a  few  of  your  curt  SBiitenttf 
you  showed  me  that  all  these  religious  of  mine  were  mere  idalatrie«, 
and  that  to  rest  in  them  for  the  sake  of  peace  was  to  be  utterly  l>ft*c. 
You  left  me  nothing  but  a  vague  rehgiou  of  duty,  of  good ;  hot  yon 
gave  mc  no  means  of  seeing  where  my  duty  lay,  of  distiugui«hutgj;ood 
from  evil.  You  are  a  very  useful  rooter  up  of  error,  Baldn 
leave  one's  soul  as  dry  and  barren  and  useless  as  sea 
have  taken  away  all  the  falsehoods  from  my  life,  but 
replaced  tbeni  bv  truths." 
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Baldwin  listened  quietly. 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  the  falsehooda  back,  Cyril  ?"  he  asked. 
*'  Would  you  now  like  to  be  the  holy  knight,  adoring  and  defending  the 
pewter  basin  or  blue  china  teapot  of  huuiauitariauism^  or  positivism,  or 
mysticism,  or  icsthcticism  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  ouly  religion 
which  I  told  you  was  the  true  one — the  religion  of  good^  of  right  ? 
Do  you  think  it  worthless  now?" 

"I  think  it  is  t]»e  religion  of  the  Unknown  God.  Where  shall  I 
find  Him  V 

"  In  yourself,  if  you  will  look,  Cyril." 

Cyril  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  What  is  right?"  he  said.  "  In  the 
abstract — (oh,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  find  out  in  the  abstract,  compared  to 
the  concrete !) — in  the  abstract,  right  is  to  improve  things  in  the  world, 
to  make  it  better  for  man  and  beast ;  never  to  steal  justice,  and 
always  to  give  mercy ;  to  do  all  we  can  which  can  increase  happiness, 
and  refrain  from  doing  all  which  can  diminish  it.  That  is  the  only 
definition  I  can  see.  But  how  vague  ! — and  who  is  to  tell  me  what  I 
am  to  do  ?  And  when  I  see  a  faint  glimmer  of  certainty,  when  I 
perceive  what  seems  to  me  the  right  which  T  must  do,  wlio  again 
interferes?  My  friend  Baldwin,  who  after  preaching  to  me  that  the 
only  true  religion  ia  the  religion  of  diminishing  evil  and  increasing  good 
for  the  sake  of  so  doing,  coolly  writes  to  me,  in  half  a  dozen  letters,  that 
the  sole  duty  of  the  artist  is  to  produce  good  art,  and  tliat  good  art  is 
art  which  has  no  aim  beyond  its  own  perfection.  "Why,  it  is  a  return  to 
my  old  sesthctic  fetish  worship,  when  I  thought  abstract  ideas  of  beauty 
would  set  the  world  right,  as  Amphion^s  harp  set   the   stones   building 

themselves Am  I  justified  in  sayiug  that  you  merely  upset  my 

beliefs,  without  helping  me  to  build  up  any;  yes,  even  when  I  am 
striving  after  that  religion  of  right  doing  which  you  uomiually  call 
yours ?" 

"  Vou  always  rush  to  extremes,  CyriL  If  you  would  listen  to,  or 
read,  my  words  without  letting  your  mind  whirl  off  while  so  doing " 

"  I  listen  to  you  far  too  much,  Baldwin,"  interrupted  Cyril,  who 
would  not  break  the  thread  of  his  own  ideas  ;  "  and  lirst  I  want  to  read 
you  a  sonnet." 

Baldwin  burst  out  laughing.  "  A  sonnet !  one  of  those  burnt  at 
Dresden— or  written  in  commemoration  of  your  decision  to  write  no 
more?" 

"  It  is  not  by  me  at  all,  so  there's  an  end  to  your  amusement.  I 
want  you  to  hear  it  because  it  embodies,  and  very  nobly,  what  I  have 
felt.  I  liave  never  even  seen  the  author,  and  know  nothing  about  her 
except  that  she  is  a  woman," 

tt  f    -^nij»"  !"  and  Baldwin's  tone  was  disagreeably  expressive. 
*«*l>eve  in  women  poets  or  women  artists," 

;  Sappho  and  Mrs.  Browning,  certainly, 
I  do   abominate  women's  verses,  I 
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confess ;  but  there  arc  such  multitudes  of  poetesses  that  Nature  may 
sometimes  blunder  in  their  productioDj  and  make  one  of  them  of  the 
stuff  intended  for  a  poet.'^ 

"Well  thenj  listen,"  and  Cyril  drew  a  notebook  from  his  pocket,  and 
read  as  follows  ; — 

"  God  sent  a  poet  to  refonu  His  earth. 
But  when  he  came  and  found  it  cold  and  poor, 
Harhh  aud  unlovely,  wheru  each  prueperoua  boor 
Held  poets  light  for  all  their  bcaveniy  liirth. 
He  thought— Myacif  civu  make  oue  better  worth 
The  Li\'iBg  in  tbao  thi» — fuU  of  uld  love, 
MuBic  ana  light  and  love,  where  soiuta  adore. 
And  angels,  all  withiu  mine  own  souIb  eirth. 
But  when  at  last  he  came  to  die,  hia  lotu 
Saw  Earth  (flying  paat  to  Uearen)  with  new  love, 
And  all  the  unused  paaaion  in  him  cried  : 
*0  Gud,  your  HeavuQ  I  kuow  uml  wt^iry  uf. 
Give  me  thia  world  to  work  iu  and  moke  whnln.' 
Uod  spoke  :  '  Therein,  fool,  thon  hast  lived  aud  died.'  " 

Cyril  paused  for  a  moment.     "  Do  you  understand,  Baldwin,  how  that 
expresses  my  state  of  feeliug?"  he  then  naked. 

'*  I  do/'  answered  the  other,  "  and  I  understand  that  both  you 
and  the  author  of  tho  sonnet  seem  not  to  have  understood  in  what 
manner  God  intended  that  poets  should  improve  the  earth.  And 
here  I  return  to  my  former  remark,  that  when  I  said  that  the  only  true 
religion  was  the  religion  not  of  nature,  nor  of  mankind,  nor  of  science,  nor 
of  art,  but  the  religion  of  good,  and  that  the  creation  of  perfect  beauty 
is  the  highoit  aim  of  the  artist,  I  was  not  contradicting  myself,  but 
merely  stating  two  parts — a  general  and  a  particular — of  tlie  same 
proposition.  1  don't  know  what  your  definition  of  right  living  may  be  ; 
mine,  the  more  I  think  over  the  subject,  has  come  to  be  this; — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  good  in  the  world.  And  this  is  possible  only  bj 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  beat  and  most  complete  activity,  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  best  activity  is  possible  only  when  everything 
is  seen  iu  its  right  light,  in  order  that  everything  may  be  used  in 
its  right  place.  I  have  alway  preached  to  you  that  life  must  be 
activity  ;  but  activity  defeats  itself  if  misapplied ;  it  becomes  a  mere 
Danaides'  work  of  filling  bottomless  casks — pour  and  pour  aud  pour 
in  as  much  as  you  will,  the  cask  will  always  be  empty.  Now,  ia 
this  world  there  are  two  things  to  be  done,  and  two  distinct  seta 
people  to  do  them:  the  oue  work  is  the  destruction  of  eWl,  the  othi 
tho  creation  of  good.  Mind,  I  say  the  creation  of  good,  for  I  ooiio, 
aider  that  to  do  good — that  is  to  say,  to  act  rightly — is  noi 
the  same  as  to  create  good.  Every  one  who  doea  his  a, 
is  doing  good;  but  the  man  who  tends  the  sick,  or  d^fi»n»U  ftK» 
pressed,  or  discovers   new  truths,  is  not  crcat"  -^ 

evil — destroying  evil  in  one  of  a  hundred  shajif^, 
or  falsehood.     But  he  merely  removes,  he  docs  not  it 
as  poor  or  as  rich  as  they  would  have  been  had  not 
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or  error  stolen  away  some  of  their  life.  The  man  who  creates  good  is 
the  one  who  not  merely  removes  pain,  but  adds  pleasure  to  our  lives. 
Through  him  wc  are  absolutely  the  richer.  And  this  creator  of  good, 
as  distinguished  from  destroyer  of  evil,  is,  above  all  other  men,  the 
artist.  The  scientific  thinker  may  add  pleasure  to  our  lives,  but  in 
reality  this  truth  of  his  is  valuable,  not  for  the  pleasure  it  gives, 
but  for  the  pain  it  removes.  Science  is  warfare ;  we  may  consider 
it  09  a  kind  of  sport,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  hunting  down  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  wild  animal — falsehood,  A  great  many 
other  things  may  give  pleasure  to  our  lives — all  our  healthy  activities, 
upper  or  lower,  must ;  but  the  lower  ones  arc  already  fully  exercised, 
and,  if  anything,  require  restraint ;  so  that  French  cooks  and  erotic 
poets  ought  rather  to  be  exterminated  as  productive  of  evil  than 
encouraged  as  creative  of  good.  And  moral  satisfaction  and  love  give  us 
the  best  pleasures  of  all  j  but  these  arc  pleasures  which  are  not  due  to 
any  special  class  created  on  purj^sc  for  their  production.  Oh,  I  don't 
say  that  any  artist  can  give  you  the  pleasure  you  have  in  knowing  your- 
self to  be  acting  rightly,  or  in  sympathizing  and  receiving  sympathy  ;  but 
the  artist  is  the  instrument,  the  machine  constructed  to  produce  the 
only  pleasures  which  can  come  near  these.  Every  one  of  us  can  destroy 
evil  and  create  pleasure,  in  a  sort  of  incidental,  amateurish  way,  within 
our  own  immediate  circle ;  but  as  the  naen  of  thought  and  of  action  are 
the  professional  destroyers  of  evil,  so  the  artists  are  the  professional 
creators  of  good — they  work  not  for  those  immediately  around  them,  but 
for  the  world  at  large.  So  your  artist  is  your  typical  professional 
creator  of  pleasure  ;  he  is  fitted  out,  aa  other  men  are  not,  to  do  this 
work ;  he  is  made  of  infinitely  finer  stutf  than  other  men,  not  as  a  whole 
man,  but  as  an  artist :  he  has  much  more  delicate  hearing,  mucli  keener 
sight,  much  defter  fingers,  much  farther-reaching  voice  than  other  men; 
he  is  specially  prepared  to  receive  and  transmit  impressions  which  would 
be  as  wasted  on  other  creatures,  as  the  image  in  the  camera  on  unpre- 
pared, ordinary  paper.  Now,  what  I  maintain  is  simply  this,  that  if, 
aeconling  to  my  definition,  the  object  of  destroying  as  much  evil  and 
creating  aa  much  good  can  be  attained  only  by  the  greatest  activity 
rightly  applied,  it  is  evidcut  that  a  man  endowed  to  be  an  artist — that 
is  to  say,  a  creator  of  good  for  the  whole  world — is  simply  failing  iu  his 
duty  by  becoming  a  practical  worker;  that  is  to  say,  an  amateur 
destroyer  of  evil.  What  shall  we  say  of  this  artist?  We  shall  say 
that  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  moral  luxury,  the  moral  amuscmeut,  of 
removing  an  imperceptiWe  amount  of  paiu,  he  has  defrauded  the  world 
of  the  immense  and  long-lasting  pleasure  placed  in  his  charge  to  give; 
wo  •k\%h\\   «nv  thijt,  ju  order  to   feel  himself  a  little  virtuou:^  this  man 

•d  u  thief." 

iurnestly,  with  a  sort  of  uniform  or 

ry    diflerent    from    the    hesitating, 

iipanion.     There   was    a    short 
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silence ;  Cyril  was  still  seated  under  the  tall,  straight  cypreaa,  wboi« 
fallen  fruiti  tike  carved  balls  of  wond^  strevred  the  sere  grass,  &Dd 
vhose  compact  hairy  trunk  gave  oat  a  resinous  scent,  more  prociouft 
and  strange  than  that  of  the  fir:  he  felt  that  he  "was  uionien 
crushed,  but  had  a  vague  sense  that  there  lurked  somewhere  rea*o 
and  very  potent  ones,  which  prevented  his  friend  being  completely 
victorious  ;  and  Baldwin  was  patiently  waiting  for  him  to  muster  his 
ideas  into  order  before  continuing  the  discussion.  A  slight  breeze  from 
the  over-clouded  sea  sent  a  shiver  across  the  olives  into  the  ravine  below, 
turning  their  feathery  tops  into  a  silver  ripple,  us  of  a  breaking  wave; 
the  last  belated  cicalas,  invisible  in  the  thick  plumy  branches  of  the 
cypresses,  sawed  slowly  and  languidly  in  the  languid  late  afternoon ; 
and  from  the  farms  hidden  in  the  olive  yards  of  the  slope  came  faint 
sound  of  calling  voices  aud  barking  dogs — just  sound  enough  to  make 
the  stillness  more  complete.  "  All  that  is  very  true,"  said  Cyril  at 
last,  *'  and  yet — I  don't  know  how  to  express  it — I  feel  that  there  is 
still  remaining  to  mc  all  ray  reason  for  doubt  and  dissatisfaction.  \ou 
say  that  artistic  work  is  morally  justifiable  to  the  artist,  since  he  is 
giving  pleasure  to  others.  From  this  point  of  view  you  are  perfec 
right.  But  what  I  feel  is,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  artist  thus  gi 
is  not  morally  valuable  to  those  who  enjoy  it.  Do  you  follow  ? 
mean  that  the  artist  may  be  nobly  and  generously  employed,  and  j 
by  some  fatal  contra<lictionj  the  men  and  women  who  receive  his  gi 
are  merely  selfislily  gratified.  He  might  not  perhaps  be  better  employed 
than  in  ginug  pleasure,  but  they  might  surely  be  better  employed  than 
in  merely  receiving  it;  and  thus  the  selfishness  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  gift  seems  to  diminish  the  moral  value  of  giving  it.  When  an 
artist  gives  to  other  men  an  hour  of  mere  enjoyment,  I  don't  know 
whether  he  ought  to  be  quite  proud  or  not." 

Baldwin  merely  laughed.  "  It  is  droll  to  see  what  sort  of  hyper- 
moral  scruples  some  people  indulge  in  nowadays.  So,  your  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  good  is  so  keen  that  you  actually  feci  wretciiod 
at  the  notion  of  your  neighbours  being  eimply  happy,  and  no  more,  for 
an  hour.  You  are  not  sure  whether^  by  thus  taking  them  away  for  a 
moment  from  the  struggle  with  evil,  letting  them  breathe  aud  rest  m 
the  middle  of  the  battle,  you  may  not  be  making  them  sin  aud  be 
sinning  yourself  I  Why,  my  dear  Cyril,  if  you  condemn  hti  ""  to 
uninterrupted  struggle  with  evil,  you  create  evil  instead  of  <  ,  •  'A 

it;  if  mankind  could  be  persuaded  to  give  up  all  of  what  you  wouhi 
call  useless  and  selfish  pleasure,  it  would  very  soon  Ijccomc  so  utterly  wora 
out  and  disheartened  as  to  be  quite  powerless  to  resist  evil-  If  tliia  k 
the  system  on  which  poets  would  reform  the  world,  it  »  vcrv  forluuaie 
that  thev  don't  think  of  it  till  thev  arc  flviug  tc 

"T  can't  make  it  out.      You   seem  to  be  i  _ 

yet  I  still  seem  to  be  justified    in  sticking 
"  Do  you  see,"  he  went  on,  "  vou  have  alwa* 
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Ehest  aim  of  tbc  artist  is  the  perfection  of  his  own  work ;  yon  have 
■ays  told  me  that  art  caauot  be  as  much  as  it  should  if  any  extra- 
artistic  purpose  be  given  to  it,  And  while  listening  to  you  1  have  felt 
persuaded  that  all  this  was  perfectly  true.  But  then,  an  hour  later,  I 
liavc  met  the  same  idea — the  eternal  phrase  of  art  for  art's  own  sake — 
in  the  mouths  and  the  books  of  men  I  completely  despised ;  men  who 
seemed  to  lose  sight  of  all  the  earnestness  and  duty  of  life,  who  hod 
even  what  seemed  to  me  very  base  ideas  about  art  itself,  and  at  all 
events  debased  it  by  associating  it  with  effeminate,  selfish,  sensual 
mysticism.  So  that  the  idea  cf  art  for  art's  owu  sake,  has  come  to  have 
a  disgusting  meaning  to  me." 

Baldwin  had  risen  from  the  grass,  and  untied  the  horse  from  the 
trunk  of  the  cypress. 

*'  There  is  a  storm  gathering/'*  he  said,  pointing  to  the  grey  masses 
of  cloud,  half-dissolved,  which  were  gathcriug  everywhere;  "if  wc  can 

I  get  to  one  of  the  villages  on  the  coast  without  being  half-drowned 
while  crossing  the  swamps,  we  shall  be  lucky.  Oct  inj  and  we  can  discuss 
art  for  art's  o^vn  sake,  and  aaytliing  else  you  please,  on  the  way." 
In  a  minute  the  gig  was  rattling  tiown  the  lull,  among  the  great 
blasted  grey  olives,  and  the  vines  with  reddening  foliage,  and  the  farm- 
houses with  their  fig  and  orange  trees,  their  great  tawny  pumpkins  lying 
I  in  heaps  on  the  threshing-floor,  and  their  autumn  tapestry  of  strung- 
together  maize  hanging  massy  and  golden  from  the  eaves  to  the  ground. 
Baldwin  resumed  the  subject  where  they  had  left  it :  "  My  own  ex- 
perience ix,  that  the  men  who  go  in  fur  art  for  art's  own  sake,  do  so 
mainly  from  a  morbid  shrinking  from  all  the  practical  and  moral  objects 
which  other  folk  are  apt  to  set  up  as  the  aim  of  art ;  in  reality  they  do 
not  want  art,  nor  the  legitimate  pleasures  of  art :  they  want  the  sterile 
pleasure  of  perceiving  mere  ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  handling ;  they 
hanker  vaguely  after   imaginary  sensuous   stimulation,  spiced  with    all 

t  manner  of  mystical  rubbish,  after  some  ineffable  half-nauseous  pleasure 
iu  strange  mixtures  of  beauty  and  nastincssj  they  enjoy  above  all  things 
dabbling  and  dipping  alternately  in  virtue  and  \'icc,  as  in  the  steam  and 

iced  water  of  a  Turkish  bath In  short,  these  creatures  want  art 

not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  excitement  which  the  rcspceta- 
hilities  of  socictydo  not  permit  their  obtaining,  except  in  imaginative  form. 

»Aa  to  art,  real  art,  they  treat  it  much  worse  than  the  most  determined 
-Utilitarian :  the  utilitarians  turn  art  into  a  drudge ;  these  sesthetie  folk 
%:tiakc   her   into    a    ])anLler  and  a  prostitute.      My  reason  for  restricting 
^xt  to  artistic  aims,  is  simply  my  principle  that  if  things  are  to  be  fully 
;ful,  they  must  be  restricted  to  their  real  use,  according  to  the  idea 
►f  Goethe's  Duke  of  Ferrara  : — 

'  Nicht  ftUes  dienet  una  aiif  gleichcr  Weue  ! 
Wer  \i«il  gcUriiuclifii  will,  gfUraiiche  jedcs 
>i*ac^  Rcintr  Art :  so  Ut  er  \\6\\\  betlient.' 

want  art   in  general   not  to    meddle  with  the  work  of  any  of  our 
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other  cnergieSf  for  the  s-ame  reason  that  I  ir»ot  each  art  in  par- 
ticular not  to  meddle  with  the  work  of  any  other  art  Scalptare 
cannot  do  the  same  as  painting,  uor  painting  the  same  as  mosic,  nor 
music  the  same  as  poetry;  and  by  attempting  anything  beyond  its 
legitimate  sphere,  each  sacrifices  what  it,  and  no  other,  can  do.  So 
also  art  in  general  has  a  definite  function  in  our  lives;  and  if  it 
attempts  to  perform  the  work  of  philosophy,  or  practical  benevolence,  or 
science,  or  moralizing,  or  anything  not  itself,  it  will  merely  fail  in  that, 
and  neglect  what  it  could  do." 

**  Oh  yes/'  continued  Baldwin  after  a  minute,  as  they  passed  into  the 
twilight  of  a  wood  of  old  olives,  grey,  silvery,  mysterious,  rising  tier 
above  tier  on  either  aide  of  the  road,  a  faint  flicker  of  yellow  light 
between  their  feathery  branches* — "  oh  yes,  I  don't  doubt  that  were  I 
a  writer,  and  were  1  to  expound  my  life-aud-art  philosophy  to  the  world, 
the  world  would  tax  me  with  great  narrowness !  Things  arc  always  too 
narrow  for  people  when  they  are  kept  in  their  place — kept  within  duty 
and  reason.  Of  course  there  is  an  infinite  grandeur  in  chaos — in  % 
general  wandering  among  the  Unknown,  in  an  universal  straining  and 
hankering  after  the  Impossible ;  it  is  grand  to  see  the  arts  writhing  and 
shivering  to  atoms,  like  caged  vipers,  in  tlieir  impotence  to  do  what  tbey 
want.  Only  it  would  be  simpler  to  let  those  do  it  who  can;  and  -mj 
system  is  the  only  one  which  can  work.  Despair  is  fine,  and  nirvana 
is  fine ;  but  successful  and  useful  activity  is  a  good  deal  finer.  Where- 
fore I  shall  always  say — *  Each  in  his  place  and  to  his  work*;  and 
you,  therefore,  my  dear  Cyril,  to  yours,  which  is  poetrj-." 

•*  I  think  your  philosophy  is  quite  right,  Baldwin,  only— only  ftome- 
how  I  can't  get  it  to  suit  my  moral  condition,"  answered  Cyril.     '*  I 
do  feel  quite  persuaded  that  sculptors  must  not  try  to  be  painters,  nor 
musicians  try  to  be  poets,  nor  any  of  them  try  to   be   anything  beyond 
what  they  are.      It  is  all  quite  rational  and  right  and   moral,  but  sdll 
I  am  not  satisfied  about  poetry.      You   sec    a   poet   is    not  quite  in  the 
same  case  as  any  other  sort  of  artist.     The   musician,  inasmuch   as 
musician,  knows  only  of  notes,  has  power  only  over   sounds;  nnd  the 
painter  similarly  as  to  form  and  colours ;  if  cither  be  something  more, 
it  is  inasmuch  as  he   is  a  mere  man,  not  an  artist.      But  a  |>oct,  inas- 
much as  he  is  a  p*jct,  knows,  sees,  feels  a  great  many  things  which  have 
m  practical  nnd  moral  meaning:  just   because   he   is  a  poet,  he  knows 
that  there  is  something  beyond  poetry;  he  knows  that  there  arc  ••■  »'•'* 
world  such  things  as  justice  and  injustice,  good  and  evil,  purity  u 
ncss ;  he  knows  all  this,  which  the  mere  musician,  the  mere  ! 
not — and  knowiug   it,  perceiving,  feeling,  undcrstandii"'   • 
intensity  than  other  men,  is  he  to  sweep  it  all  out  of  hi 
say  to  justice  and  injustice,  good  and  evil,  purity  and  f'ouiut!- 
you,  but  ray  work  lies  not  with  you  V*     Is  he  to  do  this  ? 
if  be  be  a  man  and  an  honest  onCj  he  surely  cannot :  ho  co 
these  ideas  and  devote  himself  to  his  art  for  its  own  i 
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Baldwin  listened  attentively  to  the  passionate  words  of  his  com- 
panion, and  twitching  at  a  sprig  of  olive  as  a  branch  swept  across  their 
heads  in  their  rapid  movement  through  the  wood,  he  answered  quietly  : 

"  He  will  not  set  aside  the  ideas  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  good 
and  evil,  of  purity  and  impurity,  Cyril.  Tie  will  make  use  of  them 
even  as  the  musiciau  uses  his  sounds,  or  the  painter  uses  his  colours. 
Such  ideas  are  at  least  one-half  of  the  poet's  material,  of  the  stuff  out 
of  which  he  creates — the  half  which  belongs  exclusively  to  him,  which 
he  does  not  share  with  any  other  artist ;  the  half  which  gives  poetry 
a  character  in  many  respects  different  from  that  of  painting  or  music. 
I  have  always  laughed  at  the  Ruskiuian  idea  of  morality  or  itnmorality 
in  architecture,  or  painting,  or  music^  and  said  that  their  morality  and 
immorality  were  beauty  and  ugliuesa.  I  have  done  so  because  moral 
ideas  don't  enter  into  the  arts  of  Hue,  or  colour,  or  sound,  but  only  into 
the  subjects  to  which  their  visible  and  audible  works  are  (usually 
arbitrarily)  attached.  Hut  with  poetry  the  case  is  different;  and  if  the 
poet  has  got  a  keener  perception  (or  ought  to  have)  of  right  and  wrong 
than  other  men,  it  is  because  a  sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong  is 
required  in  his  art,  as  a  sense  of  colour  is  required  in  painting. 
I  have  said  '  art  for  art's  own  sake/  but  I  should  have  been  more 
precise  in  saying  '  art  for  beauty's  sake.'  Now,  in  poetry,  one  half 
of  beauty  and  ugliness  is  purely  ethical,  and  if  the  poet  who  deals 
with  this  half,  the  half  which  comprises  human  emotion  and  action,  has 
no  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  he  will  fail  as  signally  as  some  very 
dexterous  draughtsman  who  should  have  no  sense  of  physical  beauty  and 
Ugliness,  and  spend  his  time  making  wonderful  drawings  of  all  manner 
of  diseased  growths.  Of  course  you  may  be  a  poet  who  does  not  deal 
with  the  human  element,  who  writes  only  about  trees  and  rivers,  and 
in  this  case  your  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  as  unnecessary  to  you 
-as  an  artist  as  they  would  be  to  a  landscape  painter.  You  use  them 
in  your  life,  but  not  in  your  art.  But  as  soon  as  a  poet  deals  with 
liuman  beings  and  their  feelings  and  doings,  he  must  have  a  correct 
«ense  of  what  in  such  feelings  and  doings  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
^ud  if  he  have  not  this  sense,  he  will  not  be  in  the  same  case  as  the 
painter  or  musician  who  is  deficient  in  the  sense  of  pictorial  or  musical 
right  and  wrong.  The  wise  folk  who  have  examined  into  our  visual 
and  acoustic  nerves  seem  to  think,  what  to  me  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  the  impression  of  aesthetic  repulsion  which  we  get  from 
badly  combined  lines  or  colours  or  sounds,  is  a  sort  of  admonition  that 
such  combinations  are  more  or  less  destructive  to  our  nerves  of  sight  or 
of  bearing  ;  so,  similarly,  the  quite  abstract  aversion  which  we  feci  to  an 
immoral  effect  in  literature,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  admonition  (while 
we  are  still  Platonicaily  viewing  the  matter,  and  have  not  yet  come  per- 
sonally into  contact  with  it)  that  our  moral  sense — what  I  may  call  our 
nerves  of  right  and  wrong — is  being  disintegrated  by  this  purely  intel- 
lectual contact   with   evil.     And,  moreover,  our  nerves  of  right  and 
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WTODg  are  somehow  much  less  well  protected  than  our  visual  or 
acoustic  nerves  :  they  seem  to  be  more  on  the  surface  of  our  nature,  and 
they  are  much  more  easily  injured  :  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  bad  painting 
and  bad  music  to  deprave  a  man's  eye  or  ear,  and  more  than  wc  can 
well  conceive  to  make  him  blind  or  deaf;  but  it  takes  less  than  wc 
think  of  base  literature  to  injure  a  man's  moral  perception,  to  make  him 
see  and  hear  moral  things  completely  wrong.  You  see,  the  good,  simple, 
physical  senses  look  after  themselves — arc  in  a  way  isolated ;  but  the 
moral  sense  is  a  veiy  complex  matter,  and  interfered  with  in  every 
possible  manner  by  the  reason,  the  imagination,  the  bodily  senses — 
so  that  injuring  it  through  any  of  these  is  extremely  easy.  And  the 
people  whom  bad  painting  or  bad  music  had  made  half-blindor  half-deaf 
would  be  less  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  others  than  those  who 
had  been  made  half-immoral  by  poetry." 

"  But  at  that  rate,"  said  Cyril,  "  we  should  never  be  permitted  to 
write  except  about  moral  action  ;  if  the  morally  right  is  the  same  for 
the  poet  as  the  pictorially  right  for  the  painter.  Baldwin,  I  think,  I 
fear  that  all  these  are  mere  extemporized  arguments  for  the  purpose  of 
making  me  satisfied  with  poetry,  which  I  never  shall  be  again^  I  feel 
persuaded." 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Baldwin.  "  I  mean  that  the  moral  right  or 
wrong  of  poetry  is  not  exactly  what  you  mean.  If  wc  were  bound 
never  to  write  except  about  good  people^  there  would  be  an  end  to  half 
the  literature  of  the  world.*' 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  saw,  and  what  showed  me  the  hollownees  of 
your  theory,  Baldwin/' 

"  Because  you  mistook  my  theory.  There  could  be  no  human  action 
or  interest  if  literature  were  to  avoid  all  representation  of  evil :  no  more 
tragedy  at  any  rate,  and  no  more  novels.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  impression  given  by  a  play  or  a  poem  is  not  the  same  as  that 
given  by  a  picture  or  statue.  The  picture  or  statue  is  all  we  see  ;  if  it 
be  ugly,  the  impression  is  ugly.  But  in  a  work  of  literature  we  sec 
not  only  the  actors  and  their  actions,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
regarded  by  the  author;  and  in  this  manner  of  regarding  Iheni  lies  the 
morality  or  immorality.  You  may  have  as  many  villains  as  you  please, 
and  the  impression  may  still  be  moral;  and  you  may  have  as  many 
saints  as  you  please,  and  the  impression  may  still  be  immoral." 

The  road  had  suddenly  emerged  out  of  the  olive  woods  covering  the 
lowest  hill  ranges,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  driving  through  a 
perfect  desert.     The  road,  a   narrow  white  ribbon,  stretched   acrosa  ft 
great  flat  tract  of  country  :  field  after  field  of  Indian  corn,  stripT"'^  ^^ 
its   leaves  and  looking  like  regiments  of   spindles,  and  of  ~' 
greeu  grass,  half  under  water;   on  cither  side  a  ditch  full  of 
widening  into  scdgc-fringed  canals,  in  which  the  hay  of  coi 
was  stacked  in  boats  for   sheer  want   of  dry   soil,  or  '» 
shallow  patches  of  water  scarcely  covering   the   gm* 
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agftmst  the  green  of  the  inead( 
mountains  of  Carrara,  bare,  intensely  ribbed,  veined,  and  the  blue  sky 
ftud  rainy  black  clouds.  Green,  brown  fields,  tufts  of  reed,  hill  and  sky 
reflected  in  the  inundated  grass — nothing  more,  not  a  house,  or  shed,  or 
tre/;  for  miles  around — in  front  only  the  stormy  horizon  where  it 
touched  the  aea. 

"  This  is  beautiftil,"  cried  Cyril ;  "  I  should  like  to  come  and  live 
here.  It  is  much  lovelier  and  more  peaceful  than  all  the  woods  and 
valleys  in  creation/' 

Baldwin  laughed.  "  It  might  be  a  good  beginning  for  final 
nirvana,"  he  said ;  "  these  are  the  aea-swamps,  the  padulcy  -where 
the  serene  Republic  of  Lucca  sent  its  political  offenders.  You 
were  locked  up  in  a  tower,  the  door  bricked  up,  with  food  enough 
to  last  till  your  keeper  came  back  once  a  fortnight ;  the  malaria  did 
the  rest/' 

"  It  is  like  some  of  our  modern  literature,"  answered  Cyril,  with  a 
shudder;  "  Maremma  poetry — we  have  that  sort  of  thing,  too/' 

"  By  the  way,"  went  on  Baldwin ;  "  I  don't  think  we  quite  came  to 
the  end  of  our  discussion  about  what  a  poet  ought  to  do  with  his  moral 
instincts,  if  he  has  any/' 

"  I  know,"  answered  Cyril,  "  and  I  have  meanwhile  returned  to  my 
previous  conclusion  that,  now  that  all  great  singable  strifes  are  at  an 
end,  poetry  cannot  satisfy  the  moral  cravings  of  a  man." 

"  You  think  so  ?"  asked  Baldwin,  looking  rather  contemptuously  at 
Lis  companion.  "  You  think  so  ?  AVell,  therein  lies  your  mistake.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  poetry  requires  more  moral  sense  and 
energy  than  most  men  can  or  will  give  to  it.  Do  you  know  what  a 
poet  has  to  deal  with,  at  least  a  poet  who  does  not  confine  himself  to 
mere  description  of  inanimate  things  ?  He  has  to  deal  with  the  passions 
and  actions  of  mankind — that  is  to  say,  with  a  hundred  problems  of  right 
and  wrong.  Of  course,  men  who  have  deliberately  made  up  their  mind 
on  any  question  of  right  or  wrong,  are  not  shaken  by  anything  in  a 
book;  nay,  they  probably  scarcely  remark  it.  But  if  you  remember 
that  in  the  inner  life  of  every  man  there  must  be  moments  of  doubt  and 
hesitation,  there  must  be  problems  vaguely  knocking  about,  you  will 
understand  that  for  every  man  there  is  the  danger  that  in  such  a 
moment  of  doubt  his  eyes  may  fall  upon  a  sentence  in  a  book — a 
sentence  to  other  men  trivial — which  will  settle  that  doubt  for  ever. 
Tightly  or  wrongly.  There  are  few  of  us  so  stroug  that  the  moment 
does  not  come  whou  we  would  ask,  as  a  good  Catholic  does  of  a  con- 
fessor, what  is  right  aud  what  is  wrong,  and  take  the  answer  which  is 
0  of  tiie  two  that  have  been  struggling  within  himself,  aa  definitive ; 

^nfpwnn    a  book,  any  book  casually  taken 

*!' rector.      People  used  to 

imagined  that  they 

I    deliberately  think 
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that  they  underrate  this  iaOuencc,  because  they  forget  how  it  ma 
fluctuating  opinion.     The  power  of  literature  is  in  this  way  rery 

"  It  has  been,  formerly — yes,  I  grant  it/'  answered  Cyril ;   "  but 
no  longer  what  it  was  ;  in  our  ciit-aud-dry  days  it  is  neceasarOy  si 

**  On  the  coutraryj  much  greater  now  than  perhaps  almost  at 
time.  These  are  not  cut-and-dry  days,  Cyril,  but  the  very  reverse; 
must  not  let  yourself  be  deceived  by  a  certain  superficial  rcgularitV| 
railway  journeys  and  newspapers,  and  a  general  civilization  of  bi 
books  and  classes.  In  reality  there  is  more  room  for  indirect 
perversion  or  enervation  in  our  days  than  there  has  been  for  a  gooi 
while ;  for  the  upsetting  of  ideas,  the  infiltration  of  effete  or  fordgi 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  much  greater  in  this  quiet  uinelcenlk 
century  thau  it  was,  for  instance,  in  the  Renaissance  or  the  eighi 
century,  "With  all  their  sce{)tici8mj  the  people  of  those  days  had 
fund  of  tradition  about  everything ;  they  were  floating  about  a 
deal,  I  admit,  but  they  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  existence  of 
very  solid  moral  rocks,  to  which  they  might  always  tie  their  boat  when 
it  grew  over-rough ;  rocks  of  religion  or  deistic  mysticism,  or  of  lociil 
convenances,  which  we  have  now  discovered  to  be  by  no  means  granite, 
but  some  sort  of  sea  deposit,  of  hardened  sand,  whose  formation  ve 
understand  and  no  longer  rely  upon.  The  most  arrant  sceptics  of  tbc 
past  had  always  one  great  safety,  that  they  were  in  a  groove ;  tbcy  »*, 
understood,  sympathized  with  only  their  own  civilization.  "What  thef 
thought  right  they  had  never  seen  questioned — they  never  imagined  any 
one  could  regard  as  wrong ;  hence  the  most  liberal  tluukers  of  fonwr 
days  always  strike  us,  with  their  blindness  to  all  but  their  own  civilii*- 
tion,  as  such  Philistines.  Things  have  changed  since  then;  theyb^ 
to  change  already,  as  soon  as  men  began  to  look  at  other  civilizatiow  ^ 
and  the  suggestive  first-fruit  of  this  early  ethnographic  eclecticism  nuy 
be  seen  in  Diderot's  very  beastly  books :  he  found  that  South  Sea 
Islanders  had  notj  on  the  subject  of  incest,  the  same  views  as  Cliristiau 
folk;  whereupon  it  struck  hira  that  those  views  might  be  due  to 
prejudice.  It  was  not  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences,  bat 
rather  of  the  historic  and  ethnographic,  which  upset  people's  ideas;  it 
was  the  discovery  of  how  our  institutions,  moral  and  social  (hitherto 
regarded  as  come  straight  from  heaven),  had  formed  tbemsclrea,  mfl 
bow  they  were  subject  to  variation.  Speaking  of  poets,  look  at  a  purv' 
man,  I  believe  a  very  pure  man,  Shelley,  if  you  want  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  poets  having  a  greater  solidity  of  moral  judgment  thiH 
the  mere  Jones  and  Browns  who  stick  to  their  shop,  aud  arc  ^^ 
troubled  with  theories.  Add  to  the  influence  of  scientiHc  doubt,  of  tho 
doubt  created  by  books  on  the  origin  of  ideas  and  institutions  (sboffi'V 
of  what  moonshine  they  are  often  made),  the  utterly  confusing  effect  of 
our  modern  literary  eclecticiftm,  our  comprehension  and  sympathy  vitn 
so  many  and  hostile  states  of  civilization,  our  jumbling  together  <» 
antique  aud  mediceval^  of  barbarous  and  over-ripe  and  effete  civilizattoQii 
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our  intellectual  aud  moral  absorption  of  incompatible  past  stages  of 
thought  aud  feeling,  with  the  follies  and  vices  inherent  in  each  ; — sum 
up  all  this,  and  you  will  see  that,  with  our  scieuce  and  our  culture, 
our  sclf-swaraping  with  other  folk's  ideas,  we  arc  infinitely  less  morally 
steady  than  the  good  sceptics  of  tlie  days  of  Voltaire,  who  always  believed 
in  the  supremacy  of  their  own  century,  their  own  country,  their  own 
institutions,  their  own  conventionalities ;  who  were  in  danger  only 
from  their  own  follies  and  uncertainties,  while  wc  arc  in  danger  from 
the  follies  aud  uncertainties  of  every  past  century  from  whiclt  we  have 
inherited.  And  you  will  see,  if  you  look,  that  that  sceptical  eighteenth 
century,  which  was  very  much  more  credulous  aud  conservative  than 
ours,  was  very  little  divided  and  upset  in  its  ideas  j  certain  things  were 
universally  admitted,  and  certain  others  universally  rejected  ;  in  that  day 
there  was  always  the  master  of  the  ceremonies — Propriety,  ilc  knew 
exactly  what  could  be  permitted  ;  iu  the  diuing-roomf  drunkards  yelling 
filthy  jests  ;  in  the  drawing-room,  pulite  gentlemen  stalking  or  tripping 
through  their  minuets.     It  is  different  nowadays. 

Cyril  nodded.  "  I  understand  what  you  mean/'  he  said,  "  but  I  don't 
see  the  application  yet," 

"Well,"  answered  Baldwin,  "I  will  show  you  one  instance  of  the 
application.  Have  you  ever  thought  over  the  question  of — how  shall  1 
call  it  ? — the  ethics  of  the  indecent  ?" 

Cyril  stared.  "  No,  it  never  struck  me  that  there  were  any.  I  don't 
write  indecent  things,  it  doesn't  amuse  me,  I  feel  not  the  smallest 
desire  to  do  so;  if  anything,  I  feel  rather  sick  at  such  things;  that 
is  all." 

"  That  is  all  for  you,  but  not  all  for  other  people.  You  don't  feel 
attracted  to  write  on  some  subjects  ;  well,  other  people  not  only  feel 
attracted,  but  imagine  that  it  is  their  duty  even  if  they  arc  not." 

"  They  are  pigs  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,''  And  Cyril  looked 
as  if  he  had  settled  the  matter, 

"  But  they  are  not  pigs;  at  least,  not  all  of  them  ;  or  they  are  not 
entirely  pigs,  by  any  means,"  insisted  Baldwin.  "  You  are  not  going 
to  tell  me  that  a  man  like  Walt  Whitman  is  a  mere  pig.  Still,  there 
are  things  of  liis  which  to  you  are  simply  piggish.  Either  Whitman  is 
a  beast  or  you  arc  a  prude." 

"  That  depends  upon  difference  of  nature,"  said  Cyril  quickly, 
vaguely  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  a  discussion  which  brought 
forward  an  anomaly. 

"That  is  merely  repeating  what  I  said,"  replied  Baldwin.  "  But  in 
reality  I  think  it  is  not  a  ditfcrence  of  nature.  I  think  it  depends  on  a 
difference  of  reasoned  opinion — in  short,  upon  a  sophistication  of  ideas 
on  the  part  of  Whitman.  I  think  it  depends,  in  him  and  the  really 
pure  men  who  uphold  his  abominations,  upon  a  simple  logical  miscon- 
ception ;  a  confusion  of  the  fact  that  certain  phenomcaa  have  been 
inevitable,  with  the  supposition  that  those  same  certain  phenomena  are 
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therefore  desirable — a  confusion  Letween  what  Las  been,  and  cQukiafl 
liclp  beingj  tmd  wLat  may  be  aud  onglit  to  be.  It  is  the  altem^l 
solve  a  moral  problem  by  an  historical  test/'  ^^^| 

"  I  dou't  understand  in  the  least,  Baldwin."  ^^H 

"  Why,  thus  :  our  modern  familiarity  with  the  intellectaal  work  of  M 
times  and  races  has  made  people  perceive  that  in  past  days  iudcceoH 
was  always  pai-t  and  parcel  of  literature,  and  that  to  try  to  weal  itoM 
is  to  completely  alter  the  character  of  at  least  a  good  half  of  the  liLenl 
ture  of  the  past.     Heucei  some  of  us  modemsj  shaken  as  we  are  is  iQ  1 
our  conventional  ideas,  have  argued   that  this  so-called  indecency  isi 
legitimate  portion  of  uU  literature,  aud  that  the  sooner  it  is  re-introduod  . 
into  that  of  the  present  the  better,  if  our  literature  is  to  be  really  Tilfl 
aud  honest.       Now,  these  people  do   not  perceive  that  the  htcntnfl 
of   the  past    contained    indecencies,  merely   because,    being   infinitm 
less    self-conscious,  less   responsible  than   now,  the   literature  of  du 
past  contained   fragments  of  every   portion  of  the  civilization  ubi^J 
produced   it.      For    besides   what   I    might    call    absolute   iodcccnql 
in  the   sense  of    pruriency,  the  literature  of  the  past  is  full  of  fildi 
pure  aud  simple,   like  some    Eastern  town ;  a  sure  proof  this,  tbit  'i 
certain  sultjecta  which  we  taboo  were  not  tabooed  thcu,  it  was  not  frotB 
any  conscious  notion   of  their  legitimacy,  but  from  a  general  habit  of 
making  literature,  like  the  street  of  some   Oriental  or  medieval  toTD, 
the  scene  of  every  sort  of  human  action,  important  or   tritliDj:,  Doblc 
or  vile  ;  regarding  it  as  the  place  for  which  the  finest  works  were  |>ainted 
or  carved,  and  into  which  all  the  slops  were  emptied.       Hence,  in  our 
wanderings   through    the    literature   of  the   past,  our  feet  are  for  ct« 
stumbling  into  pools  of  filth,  while  our  eyes  are  seeking  for  the  splendid 
traceries,   the  gorgeous  colours   above  j    our  stomachs  arc  turned  by 
stenches  even  while  weave  peeping  in  at  some  wonderful  rose  gardeftor 
fruit  orchard.    I  thiuk  you  might  almost  count  on  your  fingers  the  booki^ 
up  to  the  year  lG50,in  which  you  arcsurc  of  encountering  no  beastHucsJ-^ 
choice  gardens  or  bowers  of  the  soul,  or  sacred  chaix^ls,  kept  carefully 
and  pure — viz.,  Milton,  Spenser,  the  Vita  Nuova^  Petrarch,  Tasso — thiop 
you  see    mainly  sacred  or  8}iiritualistic — sort  of  churches   where  only 
devotion  of  some  sort  goes  oa  ;  but  if  we  go  out  to  where  there  ia  real 
life,  life  complete  and  thoughtless — Shakspearc,  Rabelais,  Moliere,  Arioato, 
Cervantes,    Aristophanes,    Horace — the  evil  odours  meet  us   again  at 
every  step.     Well,  nowadays  this  has  all  been  misunderstood.     People 
have  imagined  that  an  inevitable  nuisance  of  the  past  ought  also  to  be  a 
deliberately  chosen  nuisance  of  the  present :  a  line  of  argument  which 
appeai-8  to  me  to  he  similar  to  that  of  a  man,  who,  because  the  people 
of  Lisbon  used,  in  the  days  of  my  grandfather,  to  practise  a  very  primitive 
system  of  sewerage,  should  recommend  that  the   inhabitants  of  moderu 
Ijondon  should  habitually  empty  their  slops  on  to  the  heads  of  passers- 
by.      I  am  crude  ?     Wrllj  it  is  by  calling  nasty  things  by  beautiful  names 
that  we  are  able  to  endure  their  existence.      I  think  that  people 
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should  attempt  such  literary  revivals  ought  to  be  fiuedj  as   the   more 
practical  revivers  of  old  traditions  certainly  would  be/' 

Cyril  paused  a  moment.  "  I  think  that  these  sort  of  offenders,  like 
Whitman,  are  not  evil-doers,  but  merely  snobs  :  they  offend  not  good 
morals,  bnt  good  ta&te." 

"  That's  just  such  an  artistic  and  well-bred  diRtinction  as  I  should 
expect  from  you,''  answered  Baldwin,  rather  contemptuously.  *'  I  wonder 
what  that  word  '  good  taste  '  signifies  to  your  mind  ?  Everything  and 
nothing.  They  are  offenders  against  good  taste,  you  say.  Well,  let  us 
see  how.  If  I  hang  a  brit^ht  green  curtain  close  to  a  bright  blue  wall- 
paper, you  will  say  it  is  bad  taste.;  if  I  set  Gray's  ''  Elegy"  to  one  of 
Strauas's  waltzes,  that  is  bad  taste  also;  and  if  I  display  all  my  grand 
furniture  and  plate  (supposing  T  had  it)  to  my  poor  neighbour,  whose 
chintz  chair  is  all  torn,  aud  who  breakfasts  out  of  a  cup  without  a  handle, 
that  also  is  bad  taste.  Each  for  a  good  reason,  aud  a  different  one ;  in 
each  case  I  ara  inflicting  an  injury,  too  sliglit  and  inadvertent  to  be  sin, 
against  something :  the  green  curtain  and  blue  paper  combination  pains 
your  eye;  the  Gray's  "  Elegy"  and  Strauss's  waltK  combination  annoys 
your  common  ^cnsc ;  the  contrast  between  my  riches  and  your  poverty 
inflicts  a  wound  on  your  feelings :  you  see  that  all  sins  against  taste  are 
merely  a  hurting  of  something  in  somebody.  So  that,  if  writing  in- 
decent poems  is  an  offence  against  good  taste,  it  means  that  it  also 
inflicts  some  such  injury.  That  injury  is  simply,  as  the  world  has 
vaguely  felt  all  along,  an  injury  to  your  neighbour's  morals." 

"  Bnt,"  put  in  Cyril,  *'  such  a  man  as  Whitman  has  no  immoral 
intention,  nor  is  he  immoral  in  the  sense  that  Ariosto  and  Byron  are 
sometimes  immoral.  The  man  is  not  a  libertiue,  but  a  realist.  He 
wishes  people  to  live  clean  lives ;  all  he  says  is,  that  everything  which 
is  legitimate,  innocent,  necessary  in  life  is  also  legitimate  and  innocent 
in  literature.  And  although  I  should  rather  select  other  subjects  to 
write  about,  and  wonld  rather  he  did  so  likewise,  I  cannot  deny  that 
there  Ls  logic  in  saying  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking  of  that 
which  there  is  no  harm  in  doing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Baldwin,  "  that  is  just  the  argument  of  such  men. 
And  the  answer  is  simply  that  there  are  things  which  are  intended  to 
be  done  and  not  to  bo  si)okcu  about.  What  you  call  logic  is  no  logic 
at  all,  but  a  mere  appeal  to  ignorance.  Tt  so  happens  that  the  ease  is 
exactly  reversed — that  there  are  a  great  many  things  which  there  is  not 
the  smallest  immorality  in  speaking  about,  and  which  it  would  be  the 
most  glaring  immorality  to  do.  No  one  shrinks  from  talking  about 
murder  or  treachery ;  nay,  even  in  the  very  domain  of  sexual  relations 
there  need  not  be  the  smallest  immorality,  nothing  at  all  perverting,  in 
a  play  which,  like  the  whole  Orestes  trilogy,  or  Othello^  or  Fausi,  turns 

ion  athilterv  or  seduction ;  no  one   also   has  the  slightest  instinct  of 
'liking  about  the  moat  fearfid  wholesale  massacres.      Yet 
crer  since  it  has  had  any  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  has 
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Ktk  iBStinct  of  immorality  in  talking  of  that  irithofut  whkrL  Dot 
oC  IIS  votJd  eiiftt,  that  vliicb  society  sanctions  and  the  cinurii 
Aod  this  exactly  liecanse  this   is  as  natural  as  moider — of  vhsdi  w 
*pc^  freclj^is  the  contraiy.      For  exactly  because  certain  instincts  mn 
ao  eaential  and    indispensable.  Nature  has  made  them  so  powerfdl  and 
excttablc  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  their  bcing^  too  dormant^  bat  there  is  few 
of  tfaeir  being  too. active,  and  the  consequences  of  their  excess   sre  sn 
bideotuly  dangerous  to  Nature  itself,  so  destructire  of  all   the   lu^h^ 
pcnrers,  of  all    the  institutions   of  humanity;  the   orer-acti^'Ttj  of  tbr 
itnpoUea  to  which  we  owe  our  birth  is  so  ruinous  of  aJI  that  for  vbicb 
we  are  bom,  social,  domestic,  and  intellectual   good,    naj,  to  pbjrncsl 
existence  itself,  that  Nature  eren  has  found  it  necesaary  to  restrain  them 
by  a  counter-instinct — purity,  chai*tity — such  as  has  not  been  giren  u« 
to  counteract  the  other  physical  instincts,  aa  that  of  eating,  which  can  at 
most  injure  an   individual   glutton,  but  not   affect  the  general   aocial 
>rder.      Hence,  the  slightest   artificial  stimulus  is  a  dauger  to  mankind, 
"and  the  giving  thereof  a  crime  ;  for  the  experience  of  all  times  tells  o>. 
what  modern  psychology  is  beginning  to  explain — viz.,  the  strange  oon- 
nectiou  Ixitween  the  imagination  and  the  senses,  the  hitherto  mysterioiB 
power  of  awakening  physical  desires,  of  almost  reproducing  fensalioo, 
possessed  by  the    mind,  even   as  the   mention  of  dainty  food    is  said  to 
make  the  mouth  water,  and  the   description  of  a  surgical  operation  to 
make  the  r.crvcs  wince.      So  that  the  old  intuition,  now   called  oonreo* 
tionalism,  which  connects  indecency  with  immorality,  is  entirely  justified. 
Crime  may  be  spoken  of  just  because  it  is  crime,  and  our  nature  recoih 
therefrom  ;  indeed,  T  think  that  nowadays,  when  our  distructive  instinct 
(except  in  small  boys  and  professors  of  physiology)  is  Ijecoming  effete, 
there  has  ceased  to  be  any  very  demoralizing  influence  in  talking  eren  of 
horrors.    But  the  immorality  of  indecency  is  quite  unlike  the  immorality 
of — how  shall  I  distinguish  ? — of  ordinary  immorality.      In  the  case  of 
the  latter  the  mischief  lies  in  the  sophistication  of  the  reason  or  the  per- 
version of  the  sympathies ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Machiavel's  'Prince,'  or  any 
of  a  hundred  Trench  novels.     la  the  former  case,  that  of  indecency^  the 
immorality  lies  in  the  risk  of  inducing  a  mood  which  may  lead  to  fxccsa — 
that  is,  to  evil.     And,  as  a  rule,  I  think  this  inducing  of  a  mood  is  the 
commonest  source  of  moral  danger,  whether  the  mood  be  a  sensual  or  a 
destructive  one." 

"  1  don't  see  how  you  make  that  out ;  although  I  now  understand  what 
at  first  seemed  to  mc  mere  inexplicable  instincts — founded  on  nothing.'* 

"Some  things  are  inexplicable  perhaps,  but  be  sure  instincts  are  not 
founded  on  nothing.  Misconceptions  arc  mere  false  concoplious ;  but 
a  good  half  of  what  people  call  social  convention  is  bii«**' 
perfectly  correct  conception,  only  mankiij.l  has  '• 
conception  w^as.  Well,  1  should  place  the  rai 
tion  of  which  literature  is  capable  in  thit 
dangerous,  sophistication  of  judgment;  No. 
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perversion  of  sympathy;  No.  3,  ami  most  dangerous,  inducement  of 
questionable  frame  of  mind.  And  I  place  them  thus  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  order  of  facility,  and  consequently  universality ; 
I  mean  that  fewest  [)eople  can  be  found  who  depend  aulHciently  on 
their  deliberate  ideas,  and  most  effort  is  required  to  sophisticate  them  ; 
whereas  least  cf!brt  is  required,  and  most  effect  produced,  in  the  matter 
of  inducing  a  mood  ;  the  perversion  of  sympathy  is  half-way.  Of  course, 
if  we  could  imagine  (as  once  or  twice  has  actually  been  the  case)  that 
the  moral  ideas  of  a  whole  people  were  sophisticated,  that  would  be  the 
worst,  because  the  least  remediable  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  people  act 
but  little  from  ideas,  or  few  persons  do,  and  it  is  difficult  to  alter  people's 
ideas;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  sophistication  of  couscieuee  of 
single  individuals  is  kept  in  check  by  the  steadfastness  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  consequently,  as  in  such  men  as  Diderot,  reduced  to 
mere  talk,  without  corresponding  action.  But  a  mood  is  easily  induced 
without  the  reason  even  perceiving  itj  and  the  more  necessary  the  mood 
is  to  nature,  the  more  easily  it  will  be  aroused — the  more  unnatural  an 
evil,  the  less  danger  of  it;  the  more  an  evil  is  the  mere  excess  of  the 
necessary,  the  more  danger  there  is  of  it.'* 

"  It  is  curious  how  you  marshal  ideas  into  their  right  places/'  said 
Gyril.  "There  remains  one  thing  to  be  said  about  the  ethics  of  impro- 
priety. The  people  who  go  in  for  writing  upon  subjects  which  thirty 
years  ago  would  have  distinctly  been  forbidden,  do  not  all  of  them 
write  as  Whitman  docs :  they  arc  not  all  what  I  should  call  openly 
beastly.  They  do  their  best,  on  the  contrary,  to  spiritualize  the  merely 
animal/' 

*'That  is  just  the  most  mischievous  thing  they  could  possibly  do/*  in- 
terrupted Baldwin.     "  I  know  the  sort  of  poets  you  mean.      They  arc  the 
folk  who  say  that  things  arc  pure  or    impui*e,  holy  or  foul,  according  as 
we  view  them.     They  are  not  the  brutal,  straightforward,  naturalistic 
school;   they  are  the   mystico-sensuaL      Of  the   two,  they  are  infinitely 
the  worse.      For   the   straightforward    naturalistic   pigs    generally    turn 
your  stomach  before  they  h^ve  had  a  chance  of  doing  you   any  harm  ; 
but  these  persuade  themselves  and  you  that,  while  you  arc  just  gloating 
over  sensual  images,   you  are  improving  your   soul.     They  call   brute 
desire  passion,  and  love  lust,  and  prostitution  marriage,  and  the  body  the 
soul.      Oh  !  I  know  them  ;  they  are  the  worst  pests  we  have  in  literature." 
'*  But  1  don't  think  they  arc  intentionally  immoral,  Baldwin." 
"  Do  you  think  any  writer  ever  was  intentioually  immoral,  Cyril?" 
"  Well,  I  mean  that  these  men  really  intend  doing  good.      They  think 
that  if  only  some  subjects  be  treated  seriously,  without  any  sniggering 
or  grimacing,  there  ceases  to  be  any  harm  iu  them.     They  aay  that 
from   out   of  the  mire  where  prudery  has  thrown 
*tficlf;  they  wish  to  show  that  the  whole  of 
3  purify  by  sanctifying," 
uile  of  contempt.     *'  Of  course  such  words 
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Kem  very  fine/'  he  said  j  "  but  a  thing  is  either  holy  or  is  soft  bolj ; 
all  the  iuceiise  of  poetry  and  all  the  liocus-pocus  words  of  myvbeiiiii 
cannot  alter  its  nature  by  a  tittle.  And  woe  betide  us  if  ve  once  thimk 
that  any  such  ceremony  of  sanctification  can  take  place ;  woe  betide  w 
if  we  disgnisc  the  foul  as  the  innocent,  or  the  merely  indiiTerent  aa  the 
boly  1  There  is  in  Nature  a  great  deal  which  is  foul :  in  that 
men  are  pleased  to  call  unnatural,  because  Nature  herself  chastisea 
after  having  produced  it :  there  is  in  Nature  an  infinite  amonnt  of 
abominable  necessity  aud  abominable  possibility,  which  we  have  reason 
and  conscience  to  separate  from  that  which  within  Nature  itself  ii 
innocent  or  holy.  Mlud,  I  say  innocent  or  holy ;  for  innocence  and 
holiness  arc  very  diflcrcnt  things.  All  our  appctitcSj  within  due  limita, 
are  inuoccutj  but  they  arc  not  therefore  holy ;  aud  that  is  just  what 
roystico-scnsual  poetry  fails  to  perceive,  aud  iu  giving  innocence  the 
rank  of  holiness  it  makes  it  sinfuL  Do  you  know  what  is  the 
holy  V  It  is  that  of  Mhich  the  world  possesses  too  little,  and  can  nev( 
possess  too  much :  it  is  justice,  charity,  heroism^,  self-command,  truth- 
fulness, lovingness,  beauty,  genius  ; — these  thiugs  arc  holy.  Place  them, 
if  you  will,  on  a  poetic  altar,  that  all  men  may  see  them,  and  kuon^ 
them,  aud  love  them,  and  seek  after  them  lifelong  without  ever  wearj'ing. 
But  do  not  enshrine  in  poetic  splendouis  the  merely  innocent ;  that 
which  bestows  no  merit  on  its  possessor,  that  whieh  wc  share  with 
every  scoundrel  and  every  auimal,  that  which  is  so  universal  that  it 
must  for  ever  be  kept  iu  check,  and  which,  unless  thus  checked  by  that 
in  ourselves  which  is  truly  holy,  will  degrade  us  lower  than  beasts. 
For  in  so  doing — in  thus  attempting  to  glorify  that  in  which  there  is 
nothing  glorious — you  make  meu  think  that  self-iudulgcnce  is  sanctity, 
you  let  them  consume  their  lives  in  mere  acquiescence  with  their  lust* 
and  laziness,  while  all  around  is  raging  the  great  battle  betweeu  good 
and  evil.  Worst  of  all,  iu  giving  them  this  worship  of  a  mystic 
Ashtaroth  or  Belial,  you  hide  from  them  the  knowledge  of  the  tme 
God,  of  the  really  and  exclusively  holy,  of  good,  truth,  beauty,  to  know 
and  receive  which  into  our  soul  we  must  struggle  lifelong  with  ihc 
world  and  with  ourselves — yes,  struggle  for  the  sake  of  the  really  holy 
with  that    mere  iuuoccuco   which    is    for  ever  threatening    to    bccouic 

lit," 

Baldwin  paused;  then  resumcil  after  a  moment:  ''I  believe  that  man* 
kind  as  it  exists,  with  whatever  noble  qualities  it  possesses,  has  bocm 
gradually  evolved  out  of  a  very  inferior  sort  uf  mankind  or  brutekiud|  and 
will,  I  hope,  be  evolved  into  a  very  superior  sort  of  mankind.  And  1 
believe,  as  science  teaches  us^  that  this  has  been  so  far  effected,  and 
will  be  further  ctTcctcd  henceforward,  by  an  increased  activity  of  tboie 
nobler  portions  of  us  which  have  been  developed  as  '' 
activity ;  I  belieTe,  in  short,  that  we  can  impi 
more  aud  more  diflerent  from  the  original 
I  have  said  this  to  explain  to  you  xuy  feelings 
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my  acquaintance,  who  is  very  sincerely  smitten  with  the  desire  to  improve 
mankind ;  and  has  deliberately  determined  to  devote  a  very  fine  talent 
to  the  glorification  of  what  he  calls  pure  pasaioUj  pure  in  the  sense  that 
it  can  be  studied  in  its  greatest  purity  from  the  brute  creation," 

Cyril  made  a  grimace  of  disgust. 

"  No,  indeed,"  continued  Baldwiu,  "  that  poet  is  not  one  of  the 
esthetic- sensual  lot  you  seem  to  think.  He  is  pure,  conscientious, 
philanthropic ;  but  he  is  eminently  unreasoning.  He  is  painfully 
impressed  by  the  want  of  seriousness  and  holiness  with  which  mankind 
regards  marriage,  and  his  ambition  is  to  set  mankind  right  on  this 
subject,  even  as  another  young  poet-philanthropist  tried  to  improve 
family  relations  in  his  '  Laon  and  Cythna.'  Now,  if  you  were  required 
to  use  your  j>oetical  talents  in  order  to  raise  the  general  view  of 
marriage,  in  order  to  sliow  the  sanctity  of  the  love  of  a  jnan  and  a 
woman,  how  would  you  proceed  ?" 

"I  have  often  thought  about  that,"  answered  Cyril;  "but  it  has  been 
done  over  and  over  again,  and  I  think  with  most  deliberate  solemnity 
and  beauty  by  Schiller  and  Goethe  in  the  '  Song  of  the  Bell'  and  in 
'  Hermann  and  Dorothea.'  Well,  I  think  that  poetry  can  do  good  work 
in  this  line  only  if  the  poet  see  where  the  real  holiness  of  such  love  lies; 
in  the  iove  not  of  the  male  and  the  female,  but  of  the  man  and  the 
woman.  For  there  is  nowhere,  I  think,  greater  room  for  moral  beauty 
and  dignity  than  in  the  choosing  by  a  man  of  the  one  creature  from  whom 
only  death  can  separate  him ;  of  the  one  friend,  not  of  a  phase  of  liis 
life,  but  of  his  whole  life;  of  the  one  soul  which  will  grow  aud  mature 
always  by  the  side  of  his,  aud  having  blossomed  and  borue  fruit  of 
good,  will  gently  fade  and  droop  together  with  his.  But  this  is  not  tlie 
most  holy  part  of  the  choice,  for  he  is  choosing  also  the  mother  of  his 
children,  the  woman  who  is  to  give  half  their  nature,  half  their  training, 
to  what  children  must  mean  to  every  honest  mau — the  one  chance  he 
possesses  of  living  as  he  would  have  wished  to  have  lived,  of  beiug  what 
he  should  wish  to  have  been  ;  his  one  chance  of  redeeming  his  errors,  of 
fulfilling  his  hopes,  of  realizing  in  a  measure  his  own  ideals.  And  to 
me  such  a  choice,  and  love  in  the  sense  of  such  a  choice,  become  not 
merely  coldly  deliberate,  but  passionately  instinctive,  are  holy  with  the 
holiness  that,  as  you  say,  is  the  only  real  one  ;  holy  in  all  it  implies  of 
recognized  beauty  and  goodness,  of  trust  aud  hope,  of  all  the  excellence 
of  which  it  is  at  least  the  supposed  forerunner  ;  aud  its  holiness  is  that 
upon  which  all  other  holiness,  all  the  truthfulness  and  justice  and 
beauty  and  goodness  of  mankind,  depends.  This  is  how  I  view  the 
sanctity  of  the  love  between  man  aud  woman  ;  how  all  the  greatest 
pocla,  from  Homer  to  Schiller,  and  from  Schiller  to  Mrs.  Browning, 
'  '    »^  the  only  possible  view  that  I  can  conceive." 

is  how  1  also  see  the  question.      But  my 

th  thb  :   he  wishes  to  make  men  believe  in 

no  more  holy,  and  far  oftener  teuda  to  be 
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unholy^  thao  eatiug  or  driuking ;  and  iu  order  to  make  mankiud  adore, 
he  lavishes  all  his  artistic  powers  on  the  constructioQ  of  an  a^thetic&l 
temple  wberciu  to  ciishriuc,  on  the  preparation  of  poetic  incense  witlj 
which  to  surround,  this  species  of  holiness,  carefully  separated  frr)m  any 
extraneous  holincsE^j  ^uch  as  family  aO'ectioni  intellectual  apprceiaUou, 
moral  sympathy ;  left  iu  its  compktc  unmixed  simplicity  of  brute 
appetite  and  pliysieal  longing  and  phyttical  rapture  ;  and  the  texuplc 
which  he  constructs  out  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world  is  a 
harlot's  chamber;  und  tlie  im-cnic  whirh  he  cunningly  distils  out  of  »11 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature  arc  flllliy  narcoiics,  which  leave  the 
moral  eyes  dim,  and  the  moral  nerves  tremulous,  and  the  morul  muscle 
unstrung.  In  his  desire  to  moralize  he  demoralizes;  in  bis  desire  to 
sanctify  one  item  of  life,  he  casts  a^ide,  he  overlooks,  forgets,  all  that 
which  in  life  is  already  possessed  of  holiness.  Thus  my  young  poet, 
in  wishing  to  improve  mankind,  to  raise  it,  undoes  for  the  time  lieing 
that  weary  work  of  the  hundreds  of  centuries  which  have  slowly  changed 
lust  into  lore,  the  male  and  female  into  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  life 
of  the  body  into  tlie  life  of  the  soul  ;  poetry,  one  of  the  highest  human 
products,  has,  as  it  were,  undone  the  work  of  evolution  ;  poetry,  which 
is  essentially  a  thing  of  the  self-conscient  intellect,  has  taken  us  bock 
to  the  time  when  crciiturcs  with  two  legs  and  no  tail  could  uot  $i)eakj 
Imt  only  whine  and  yell  and  sub, — a  mode  of  converse,  by  the  way,  more 
than  sudicicnt  for  the  intercourse  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  eall  the 
typical  Bride  and  Bridegroom/' 

They  had  got  out  of  the  strange  expanse  of  brown  and  green  swnmp, 
and  after  traver&ing  a  strip  of  meagi*e  redeemed  land,  with  stunted 
trees  and  yellowish  vines,  had  reached  the  lon^  narrow  line  of  pine 
woods  which  met  the  beach.  They  passed  slowly  through  the  midst  of 
the  woods,  brushing  the  rain-drops  off  the  short  bright  green  |uues, 
their  wheels  crcakiag  over  the  slippery  fallen  needles  embedded  in  the 
>and  :  while  tlie  setting  sun  fell  iu  hu/y  yellow  beams  through  the 
brushwood,  making  the  crisp  tree-tufts  sparkle  like  green  spuu-gUss, 
and  their  scaly  trunks  flush  rosy;  and  the  stormy  jea  roared  uu  the 
sands  close  by. 

"  I  think  your  young  poet  ought  to  he  birched,^'  remarked  Cyril ; 
"  and  if  aiiythin;^;  could  add  to  my  aversion,  not  for  [loelry,  but  for  the 
poetic  i>rofession,  this  would,  which  you  have  just  tidd  me.  Yon  see 
how  right  1  was  in  saying  that  I  would  have  more  moral  satisfaction  in 
being  a  French  cook  thuu  in  being  u  poet." 

*'  By  no  means,"  answered  Ealdwio.     '*  In  the  first  place,  my  youn^ 
poet  ought  not  to  be  birched;  he  ought  to  be  made  to  reflect,  to  oel 
him&clf  seriously  and  simply,  in   plain  prose,  what   ideal  of  life  L*   ■ 
been  setting  before  Iiis  readers.      He  onght  to  be  shown  ihr*  * 
inasmuch  as  he  is  the  artist  whose  material  is  human  ftclinj  * 
is  uot  as  free  nn  aiiist  as  the  mere  painter  or  sculj)tor  or  CD) 
ought  to  be  made  to  understand   that  nownday-s  when  tho 
conduct,  religious  and  sociol,  are  for  ever  being  quchtion« 
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who  writes  of  human  conduct  is  required,  is  l)Ound,  to  liave  sound  ideas 
on  the  subject  :  that  because  nowadays,  for  better  or  for  worse,  poetry 
is  DO  longer  the  irresponsible,  uncontrolled,  helter-skelter  performance 
of  former  times,  but  a  very  self-couscious,  wide-awake,  deliberate  matter, 
it  cau  do  both  much  mure  harm  and  much  more  good  than  it  couhl  do 
bflforc." 

They  were  slowly  driviug  along  the  beach,  among  the  stunted  pine 
shoots  and  the  rough  grass  and  yellow  bindweed  half  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  the  heaps  of  £ca-blackeued  brauclies,  and  bits  of  wood  and  uucoutli 
floating  rubbish  which  the  waves  had  deposited,  wiili  a  sort  of  ironical 
regularity,  in  a  ueat  bund  upon  the  shore ;  down  here  on  the  coast  the 
storm  had  already  broken,  and  the  last  thin  rain  was  still  falling,  dimp- 
ling  the  grey  sand.  The  sun  was  just  going  to  emerge  from  amidst  the 
thick  blue-black  storm-clouds,  to  descend  into  a  clear  space,  like 
molten  amber,  above  the  black,  white-crested  roaring  sea;  it  descended 
slowly,  ai»  immense  pale  luminous  globe,  gilding  the  borders  of  the 
piled-up  clouds  above  it,  gilding  the  sheen  of  the  waves  and  the  wet 
sand  of  the  shore;  and  as  it  desceudcd,  the  clouds  gathered  above  it 
into  a  vast  canopy,  a  tawny  orange  diadem  or  reef  of  peaked  vapours 
encircling  the  liquid  topaz  in  whicfi  the  sun  moved;  tawnier  became 
this  garland,  larger  the  Irce  sky,  redder  the  black  sturm  masses  above ; 
till  at  last  the  reddening  rays  of  th»j  sun  enlarged  and  divided  into 
immense  beams  of  rosy  light,  cutting  away  the  dark  and  leaving  un- 
covered a  runt  of  purest  blue.  At  last  the  yellow  globe  touched  the 
black  line  of  the  hori:ton,  gilding  the  waters;  then  sunk  behind  it  and 
disappeared.  The  wreath  of  vapours  glowed  golden,  the  pall  oi'  hcnped- 
up  storm-clouds  flushed  purple,  and  bright  yellow  veinlngs,  like  fila- 
ments of  gold,  streaked  the  pale  amber  where  the  sun  iiad  disappeared. 
The  amber  grew  orange,  the  tanny  purple,  the  purple  a  lurid  red,  as  of 
masses  of  flamc4it  smoke;  all  arauiul,  the  sky  hlaokened,  until  at  last 
there  remained  only  one  pile  of  livid  purple  clouds  hanging  over  a 
streak  of  yellow  sky,  and  gradually  dying  away  into  black,  with  but 
here  and  there  a  death-like  rosy  patch,  mirrored  deadlier  red  in  the 
wet  sund  of  the  beach.  The  two  frieuds  remained  silent,  like  men 
listening  to  the  last  bars,  rolling  out  in  broad  succession  of  massy, 
gradually  resolving  chords,  of  some  great  requiem  mass — silent  even  for 
a  while  after  all  was  over.  Then  Cyril  asked,  pointing  to  a  row  of 
houses  glimmering  white  along  the  dark  lines  of  roast,  below  the  great 
marble  crags  of  Carrara,  rising  dim  in  the  twilight — 

"Is  that  the  place  where  my  friends  will  pick  me  up?" 

"  Yes,''  answered  Ualdwio,  '*  that's  the  place.  You  will  be  picked  up 
there,  if  you  choose," 

I  must,  you  kn*  vcd  astonished,  as  if  fur  the  first 

time  it  struck  mru>l  in  the  matter.     "  I 

must — at  leo  England  with  thrra.^' 

*'  You  tly.    ''  But  before  we 

fitt  tbe"*""  "^»»*^  tlio  moral  value 
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of  poettyj  if  joa  don't  mind.  I  ^ve  yon  the  iBstance  of  Wltitniftn 
the  Eujitioo-sennxal  icbool  Bcrriy  becsnsc  it  is  one  of  the  most  evident; 
but  it  11  onlj  ooe  of  many  I  could  give  tou  of  the  truth  of  what  I  said, 
that  if  a  poet^  inasoradi  as  he  ii  a  poet,  has — vhat  the  poiotcr,  or 
sculptor,  or  moaciaii,  iaannuch  as  thej  are  waxAk,  hare  not — a  kee&er 
sense  of  moral  right  and  vrong  than  other  men,  it  is  because  hb  art 
requires  it.  Conuder  vhat  it  is  deliberately  to  treat  of  human 
character  and  emotion  and  action ;  eonsider  what  a  strange  chaoa^  an 
often  inextricable  confusion  of  dean  and  foul,  of  healthy  and  pestitait, 
you  get  among,  in  penetrating  into  the  life  of  the  human  aoul ; 
that  the  poet  must  [Hck  his  var  through  all  this,  amidst  vcrr  loal 
dangers  which  he  often  cannot  foresee ;  and  not  alone,  but  carrying  tn 
his  moral  anna  the  sonl  of  his  reader— of  each  of  hia  thousands  of 
readers — a  soul  which,  if  he  see  not  dearly  his  way,  if  he  miss  hu 
footing,  or  tread  in  the  soft,  sinking  s<»l  (toft  with  filthy  bogs],  may 
bespattered  and  soiled,  perhaps  for  ever — may  be  sucked  into  the  s^ 
pool  or  poisoned  by  the  swamp  air ;  and  that  he  must  thus  carr}*,  not 
one  soul,  but  thousands  of  souls,  unknown  to  him — souls  in  many  cas^ 
weak,  sometimes  already  predisposed  to  some  loathsome  moral  malady, 
and  which,  by  a  certain  amount  of  contAct  with  what  to  the  poet 
himself  might  be  innocuous,  may  be  condemned  to  life-long  disease. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  poet's  object  is  to  moralize  mankind  ; 
I  think  that  the  materials  wit!k  which  he  must  work  are  such  tl 
while  practi&iDg  Lis  art,  he  may  uncoDsciously  do  more  mischief  than 
all  the  professed  moralists  in  Christendom  can  consciously  do  good. 
The  poet  is  the  artist,  remember,  uho  deliberately  chooses  as  material 
for  his  art  the  feelings  and  actions  of  man  ;  he  is  the  artist  who  plays 
his  melodies,  not  on  catgut  strings  or  metal  stops,  but  upon  human 
passions ;  and  whose  playing  touches  not  a  mere  mechaoisui  of  fibres 
and  membranes  like  the  car,  but  the  human  soul,  which  in  its  twm  feels 
and  acts;  he  is  the  artist  nho,  if  he  blunders,  does  not  merely  fatigue 
a  nerve  or  paralyze  for  a  moment  a  physical  sense,.but  injures  the  whole 
texture  of  our  sympathies  and  deafens  our  conscience.  And  I  ask  yon, 
docs  such  an  artist,  playing  on  such  au  instrument,  not  require  moral 
feeling  far  stronger  and  keener  than  that  of  any  other  man,  who,  if  he 
mistake  evil  for  good,  injures  only  himself  and  the  few  around  him  ." 
Vou  have  been  doubling,  Cyril,  whether  poetry  is  sufficient  work  for  a 
man  who  feels  the  diflcrence  between  good  and  evil;  you  might  morv 
worthily  doubt  whether  any  man  knows  good  from  evil  with  ii: 
sure  enough  to  suffice  him  as  a  poet.  Yon  thought  poetry  mot^..^ 
below  you :  arc  you  certain  that  you  are  morally  up  to  its  level  Y 

Cyril  looked  vaguely  about  him  :  at  the  black  sen  breaking  on 
twilit  sands,  at  the  dark  outline   of  ptnewood    against  the  pale  s 
tlie  distant  village  lights — vaguely,  and  as  if  he  saw   nothing  ol 
The  damp  sea-breeze  blew  in  their  faces,  the  waves  moaned 
the  pines  creaked  in  the  wind;  the  moon,  hidden  behind  clou 
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d  into  light  their  looser^  outer  folds,  then  emerged^  spreading  a 

white  sheen  on  the  sands  and  the  water. 

re  you  still  too  good  for  poetry  ?*'  asked  Baldwin ;  "  or — has  poetry 

e  too  good  for  you  ?" 

don't  know/'  answered  Cyril,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  before  whose 

I  ^es  things  are  taking  a  new  shape.     "  I  don't  know — perhaps.*' 

Vernon  Lee. 
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ACRlllC,  ia  oommentin^  upon  the  "  Sea  Dreams''  of  tbe 
Laureate,  said  sererelj,  "  The  bow  lings  of  a  Citr  clerk  disappoiiil 
by  a  had  iove&tiDeDt  are  not  a  fit  subject  for  pcetrr."  That  critic 
DO  doubt  also  bold  tliat  tbe  bowlings  of  a  dtsoonCcnted  Chief 
io  tlic  Pnetoriati  Court  of  Constautinoplc  in  tbe  siitb  ccutoiy  aArr 
Cbri»t,  arc  bcncatli  tbe  notice  of  the  Muse  of  Hbtorr.  But  |  !'  '  i 
reviewer  may  be  allowed  to  notice,  and  bis  readers  may  be  xi  _  , 
^rmpathize  with,  tbe  sorrows  of  a  thoroughly  disappointed  rbctoricUu, 
who  climlx^d  almost  to  the  top  of  tbe  tree  of  official  ptDmotioa,  to  fin 
that  the  fruit  which  ^rew  at  the  top  was  only  an  apple  of  Sodom.  Wi 
have  generallv  asMKiatcd  tbe  reign  of  Justinian  with  tbe  tbougbt  of 
great  and  world-historieal  improTcraents  in  the  law.  It  may  amuse 
to  see  how  little  that  reign  was  enjoyed  by  one  at  least  of  tbe  officii 
serving  in  the  Law  Courts.  It  may  seem  like  tbe  echo  of  familiar  words 
when  we  find  that  then  too,  as  in  our  days,  the  service,  or  tbe  pro- 
fession, or  ihc  oflicc,  was  going  to  the  dogs. 

Joannes  L;iurentius,  commonly  known  by  tbe  surname  Lydits,  wnt 
bom  at  Philadelpjjia,  in  the  province  of  Lydia,  xd.  UK).  !'  .; 
received  a  good  educatiou  according  to  the  standard  of  these  li  >  t 

being  a  Huent  and  facile  Greek  rhetorician,  giAed    also  with  an  accom* 
plishmeiit  which  in  the  >ixth  century  was  becoming  rare  m  tljc 
Kmpirc — a    knaMlcdgo  of   the   Latiu   language — he  came   up    io 
stantinopic  in  tlic  year  511,  to  try  bis  fortune  in  the  i: 

Two  great  pathways  of  official  promotion  Iny  open  at  iiii> 
candidate  for  the  Civil  Service.     One  led  throu^^li  the  Sr 
prcsidwl   over  hy  the  Illustrious  Master  of  the  OJictt 
that  trodden  by  the  Offic'mm  (official  retinue}  of  the 
Pratorian  Prefect,      Lydu*  decided  upon   the  fir«t 
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for  admissiou  into  lite  iniportaut  Scrhiium  Memorite,  -wliosc  busiuess 
it  was  to  prepare  the  minutes  of  the  Emperor's  replies  to  the  various 
petitions  uud  questions  which  were  addressed  to  him^  minutes  whicli  iu 
most  cases  formed  the  basis  of  the  consequent  decree. 

While  waiting  his  turn  for  admission  into  this  bureau^  the  youug 
aspirant  attended  tlie  school  of  the  philosopher  Agapius,  from  whom  he 
received  systematic  instruction  in  tlie  method  of  Aristotle,  together  with 
some  tincture  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  While  he  was  thus  engaged, 
Fate,  which,  as  he  says,  was  determined  to  push  him  into  the  line  of 
service  which  he  had  declined,  brought  a  fellow-townsman  of  his,  named 
Zoticus,  to  place  and  power  as  Praetorian  Prefect.  Knowing  the  gooil- 
will  which  Zoticus  bore  to  him,  Lydus  allowed  himself  to  he  enrolled 
among  the  short-hand  writers  {Exceptores)  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect's 
Court,  and  thereby,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  lost  his  chance  of 
valuable  promotion. 

At  first  his  path  was  prosperous  enongh.  Anastasius  (191-518), 
"sweetest-tempered  of  sovereigns,"  ruled  the  State.  Ammianus,  the 
first  cousin  of  Lydus,  was  already  high  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  ExceptoreSf 
and  no  doubt  gave  his  relative  a  helping  hand.  An  encomium  which  the 
latter  wrote  iu  honour  of  Zoticus  gave  so  great  satisfaction  that  his  patron 
ordered  that  he  should  at  once  receive  his  reward  in  gold  pieces, 
counted  down  upon  the  banquet  table  at  the  rate  of  an  aureus  (twelve 
shillings)  a  line.  The  cacoraium  was  unfortunately  short,  but  from  this 
and  other  sources  Lydus  succeeded  in  amassing  (quite  honestly  as  he 
assures  ns)  a  sum  of  1,000  aurei  during  the  interval,  little  more  than 
a  year,  that  his  friend  Zoticus  remained  iu  office.  Nor  this  alone  :  the 
combined  exertions  of  his  patron  and  his  cousin  procured  for  Lydus  a 
bride  whose  dowry  amounted  to  100  pounds  weight  of  gold  (ii4j000),  and 
who  was  superior  to  all  women  that  ever  were  known  iu  the  propriety  of 
her  conduct.  As  to  beauty,  the  contented  husband  observes  a  prudent 
silence. 

In  a  very  short  time  Lydus  was  promoted  to  the  ofiGce  of  first 
Chartularitis  in  the  Court  of  the  Prefect.  The  manner  of  the  promotion 
was  even  more  flattering  than  the  promotion  itself;  for  he  was  expressly 
invited  by  the  superior  class  of  the  Adjutores  ab  actis  to  assume  this 
position,  and  thus  probably  passed  three  or  four  steps  of  the  official 
hierarchy  at  one  bound.  No  such  voluntary  association  of  a  Chartu- 
larius  from  the  ranks  of  the  Exceptores  had  ever  taken  place  before, 
except  in  the  case  of  two  men  already  advanced  in  years ;  and  they  had 
each  of  them  to  pay  twenty-four  aurei  (£14  8*.)  annually  for  the  step 
which  the  young  Lydus  had  obtained  without  purchase. 

It  now    became    his    business    to  write  the  nuf/f/fsliones  (minutes  of 

Prefect's  Court)  upon  which  the  journals  (quotidiana), 

ersonaiia   were  founded.     The   latter   seem   to 

lal  notes  of  cases  which  arc  inserted  in 

"•th  such  minuteness  flint  even 
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if  the  decree  of  the  C'Ourt  happened  to  be  lostj  the  purport  of  it  eonfff 
be  I'ulij  recovered  from  the  personate. 

At  the  time  when  Lydus  entered  upon  public  life  it  was  essential  that 
all  these  procccdiugs  should  be  entered  in  Latin.  The  careful  study 
■whicli  the  young  Pliiladelphian  Imd  bestowed  on  the  writings  of  llic  great 
masters  of  the  imperial  language — a  study  his  real  fondness  for  which  is 
evidenced  by  his  frequent  remarks, »oiuctimes  right,sometimcs  ludicrously 
wrongj  as  to  Uie  derivation  of  Latin  words — now  served  him  in  good 
&tCQd.  It  was  pro1)ahIy  iu  order  to  hide  their  own  deficieneies  in  this 
respect  that  his  seniors,  t]»c  Adjutores  ab  actis,  so  eagerly  associated  him 
witli  themselves  as  their  Chartularius. 

By  good  fortune,  a  case  in  which  Lydus  was  engaged  as  reporter  wm* 
brought  before  the  Senate  ou  appeal.  The  task  of  reporting  senatoriaJ 
decisions  had  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  exceptiooal  diHicaUr, 
doubtless  because  in  so  large  an  assembly  of  judges  there  would  be  less 
of  finished  oratory  than  in  the  Prefect's  Court,  and  more  of  that  rapid 
interehauge  of  conversational  discusMou  wliich  has  always  been  the  tenor 
of  reporters.  However,  the  young  Chartularius  surmouuted  nil  thwc 
difficulties^  and  produced  at  the  close  of  the  trial  a  minute  {iftif^f/esth) 
so  ably  worded  that,  he  assures  ns,  the  Quaxtor  of  the  Senate  and  hn 
copying  clerks  were  struck  dumb  with  amazement, 

"  By  God's  help,  and  from  the  abundance  of  fees  now  flowing  in  upon 
me,  which  made  the  severest  labour  seem  but  as  a  trifle,"  he  was  now 
enabled  to  assume,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  those  of"  short-hand 
writer  in  the  enclosure  of  justice  which  is  called  the  secrclum/'  where  Le 
reaped  glory  and  solatia  of  a  pecuniarj'  kind  in  abundance.  Thence  be 
took  a  higher  flight,  and  pushed  his  way  into  "  the  rank  of  those  who 
arc  called  A  secretis  to  the  Court"  (of  the  Emperor).  It  is  not  easy  la 
discover  the  precise  nature  of  the  two  additional  stops  thus  gained  by 
LyduB,  but  in  l>oth  designations  we  see  the  germ  of  a  title  very  familisr 
to  our  ears,  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  official  life,  that  oi  jfecrvt^-  ■• 

Now  occurred  that  change  in  the  young  adventurer*s  life  to  . 
reference  has  already  been  made — his  marriage  with  tlio  wealthy  and 
well-behaved  heiress  provided  for  him  by  Zoticus  ;  and  from  this  time 
it  is  clear  that  the  insatiable  thirst  for  work,  of  which  he  speak*  M 
comjplaccntly,  suffered  some  abatement.  First  of  all,  he  says,  helicviag 
that  much  greater  success  was  in  store  for  him  iu  the  future,  he 
refrained  from  pushing  his  fortune  at  Court,  and  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  his  official  duties.  Then  when  he  saw  the  commonwealth  begin  to 
decay  around  him,  and  found  Fortune  no  linger  favouring,  as  shfl 
once  done,  the  literary  senants  of  the  State,  he  conceived  a  disgoflt 
ofheial  life,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  books.  Yet  he  »till  rotntial' 
his  nominal  couuection  with  the  sen*ice,  and  sometimes  coi 
self  for  the  loss  of  fees  and  sotaiia  by  the  rcfleetiou  th 
one  day  arrive  by  seniority  at  tlie  post  of  CornicvIariuSfBi 
be  iudcmuiflcd  for  all  his  present  diaappointments. 
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Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  his  professed  indifference  to  Courts,  his 
voice  was  sometimes  heard  uplifted  iu  eloquent  laudation  of  the  powers 
that  be.  He  was  selected  to  pronoance  a  panegync  on  the  Emperor 
Justinian  (who  iisceaded  the  throne  a.d.  527) ;  and  here  again  his 
familiarity  with  the  Latin  ton^^ue  was  doulitless  the  cause  of  the 
distinction  with  which  he  was  favoured,  aiac«  he  tells  us  that  he  **  had 
to  speak  in  the  presence  of  certain  nobles  of  the  greater  Rome,"  who 
were  present  by  chance  at  Constantinople  (fugitives,  probably,  from  the 
outburst  of  anger  against  the  Catholics  which  marked  the  last  years  of 
Thco(loric),  and  that  he  thus  made  proof  of  that  interest  in  literature 
which  the  refined  Ilomans  ahvays  exhibited,  even  in  the  midst  of  their 
dU  tresses. 

The  new  Emperor  also  ordered  the  young  notary  to  compose  a 
history  of  his  successful  wars  against  the  IVrsians — an  order,  however, 
which  he  seems  to  have  disregarded,  possibly  because  he  knew  that  the 
pen  of  the  far  abler  Procopius  was  engaged  upon  the  task. 

About  this  time  a  prafpnutknm,  which  spoke  of  Lydus  in  very 
flattering  terms,  was  addressed  br  the  Emperor  to  the  Prjclorian 
Prefect. 

"John  the  Icarnctl,'*  sjiid  the  important  docnment,  *•  hath  made  proof  hefore 
us  of  his  skill  in  oratory,  hia  Hcciiracy  in  grammar^  his  grace  in  poetry,  and  his 
vruditiou  in  other  departmi'iUs  of  knowledge;  luid  his  dosire  Is  tlmt  he  may 
make  the  language  of  the  Romans  yet  more  venerable  by  Ida  labours.  With 
this  object,  though  he  rightly  pursues  his  career  of  service  in  tlie  halla  of  justice 
prended  over  by  your  Excellency,  ho  wishes  along  therewith  to  lead  a  bookish 
life,  and  to  devote  hiniaelf  entirely  to  rhetoric.  Since,  therefore,  we  deem  it 
unworthy  of  our  times  to  leave  so  admirable  a  person  unrewarded,  we  command 
your  P'xcellency  to  make  provision  out  of  the  public  funds  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  desires.  And  let  this  most  clever  person  know  that  we  will  not  stop 
even  here^  but  will  li'inour  him  with  yet  higher  and  nobler  reward?,  thinking  it 
iiareasonable  ilmt  such  fluency  of  diction  as  he  possesscth  should  receive  no 
better  recom|>ense  than  wo  are  now  giving,  and  trusting  that  he  will  communicate 
to  a  largo  circle  of  pupils  the  gift  wherewith  he  is  himself  endowed." 

So  ran  the  stately  praf/niaticum,  from  [the  name  of  which  we 
learn  that  it  was  a  letter  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  himself.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  by  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany  sought  to 
secure  to  Maria  Theresa  the  succcgsion  to  the  Hapshurg  kingdoms  and 
archduchies,  is  an  eightcenth-eentury  representation  of  the  same  class 
of  docnmcuts  to  which  belonged  the  letter  of  Justinian  constituting  the 
learned  John  a  Professor  of  Ulictoric  in  the  hall  of  the  Capitol  at 
Constantinople. 

Scarcely  marking  the  flight  of  time,  Ly<lus  went  through  the  successive 
grades  of  the  senice  till  he  reached  the  close.  As  far  as  gain  was 
concerned,  he  might  almost  as  well  not  hftvc  been  in  the  service ;  but 
he  received  liUQiUir  and  resi>ect  from  tliosc  in  j)Ower  (except  in  one 
memorable  instance,  when  »  '  ^iipadocia  was  his  official  superior), 
and  what  was  sweete  by  in  tranquillity.     After 

forty  years  of  bis  laying  aside  the  belt 
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vbcMe  TC17  name  shoved 

lOT*  L^idiu,  vilhsicnplicitr, 

arEgrpt?")      This   Prefect 

Ir  r^tarncd    hit 

IB  the  public  ooni 

pnittBS  tte  leftmio^  of 

tipthj  Im  excriknce  of  c^aracirr,  and 

r     la  this  spescii  Wni arivted.  probabtr 
«ar  the  fint  tinr,  vith  the  cfiitket  "  riii  iiMBaB*  (X«;>T^wniroc). 

Aad  so,  ahoBt  aj^  SoS,  vhea  ft  fittle  ow  soty,  he  rctind  firom 
Be,  nd  itlaiaaJ— if  he  eoaU  he  nsi  to  ictva  to  vhat  he  had 
4|aitted — CO  his  books. 

ov  afaovt  Ae  ofieial  caolaBeftte  * — Uov,  especiaiif,  as  to  tbc 
rloch  shwihl  have  ioved  im  «Mft  hoa  dariar  his  last  Tcsr  of 
he  vas  holfiag  the  km^  BaitiJ-far  post  of  Coraietilarias  > 
Afl  this  pnnpect  h^  atteilj  ftikd  haL  nan  OM  some  alooe,  the 
fees  psid  hy  frvah  raaiMatu  (aaate  thaa  l/BO  ia  ftanhei)  eatering 
dw  Ghil  Senice  as  E\oeptatcs»  he  shoald  hare  received  at  least  1.000 
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The  treatise  consists  of  three  books,  the  last  of  which  ends  abruptly 
iu  the  middle  of  one  of  its  most  iuteresting  passages.  In  the  First 
Book  the  author  gives  a  sketch  of  the  institutious  of  Rome  under  the 
kings  and  during  the  republican  period.  Tlie  dresses  of  the  kings,  the 
senators,  and  the  consuls,  the  relation  of  patron  aud  client,  the  ottices 
of  Qiuestor,  Consul,  Decemvir,  Prefect  of  the  City,  Military  Tribnne, 
Dictator,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Praetor,  Censor,  and  Tribune,  arc  described, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Legion  ia  portrayed.  From  a  perusal  of 
this  book  it  is  easy  to  see  how  little  real  grasp  even  a  learned  Byzantine 
had  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  history  of  republican  Rome.  There  ia  a 
prodigality  of  learning,  but  it  is  all  crude  and  undigested  ;  the  chronolo- 
gical abstract  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  states  not  one  period  correctly; 
the  list  of  Dictators  is  both  imperfect  and  inaccurate ;  the  descriptions 
of  civil  olbccs  are  so  meagre  or  distorted,  that  were  Lydus  onr  only 
guide,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  form  the  slightest  notion  of  the 
Censorship,  the  Deccmviratc,  or  the  Tribunate.  Still,  even  in  this  part 
of  his  treatise  it  is  clear  that  Lydus  used,  though  in  a  wholly  uncritical 
spirit^  so  many  valuable  treatises,  now  lost  to  tis,  on  the  constitution 
and  antiquities  of  Rome,  that  there  may  be  many  grains  of  gold  hidden 
uudcr  his  rubbish;  and,  while  it  would  not  be  safe  to  found  any  state- 
ment as  to  the  institutious  of  the  republic  on  his  unsupported  testimony, 
it  may  be  well  to  keep  any  such  statement  which  we  cannot  prove  to  be 
false  as  a  memorandum  for  further  inquiry.  Interspersed  with  the  state- 
ments as  to  constitutional  history,  we  Hnd  some  curious  remarks  on 
points  of  philological  and  social  interest.  Lydus  evidently  took  a  keen 
interest  in  tracing  what  arc  now  called  "  survivals,"  whether  iu  language 
or  in  manners,  though  his  knowledge  was  not  always  equal  to  his  enthu- 
siasm. In  a  long  digression  as  to  the  names  of  the  Romans,  side  by 
aide  with  many  correct  derivations,  he  refers  Gaius  to  f/audium,  and  tells 
us  that  Appius  meant  "  one  born  beside  the  famous  Appian  Road" — a 
strange  inversion  of  the  facts.  When  he  remarks  that  Nero  meant  "strong" 
in  the  Sabine  language,  and  that  Varro  in  the  Phoeuician  tongue  signitied 
"  a  Jew/'  and  in  that  of  the  Celts  *'  a  brave  man/'  we  feel  that  the  whole 


A  great  deal  of  its  aubUor^a  curiuus  irregalAt  archaeological  Icurmng  and  many  extrtwta  from 
Latin  authoni  on  the  autiqiiitica  of  Rome  who  ure  nowloat  to  ua.  The  **  Do  Ostcutia"  givca 
«xpIan;itiouB  uf  ttie  vvunis  portemlcil  by  Tahoiu  aatrological  comViinations  («.^.,  "Tho  moon 
in  Cancer  :  it  the  raoon  in  dark,  a.  foreign  army  will  oomc  into  the  Kmpcror's  duiniuions. 
TUo  moon  in  Libra  :  if  tlit-  heavens  bo  dark  in  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  the  Citioe  of 
tho  \Ve4t  will  be  reduced  to  aervitudt  '  Aiiutlicr  jiortion  telU  the  reader  what  lo  ex]»ct 
according  to  each  day  in  thu  year  in  which  thnnder  is  heard  in  the  aky  (f.ff.,  '*  19th  June  : 
if  it  thundern,  auiniala  hurtful  to  the  crops  will  ][>crijih.  20th  June  :  if  it  thnnders,  it  for- 
bodca  <liaBciiiiiooB  among  tho  fwuple.  «{m  July  ;  if  it  tUnndcn,  the  diJiaeQHioiis  uf  the  people 
will  come  to  an  end.  2-iih  July  :  if  It  thunders,  it  shows  a  mighty  calamity  impending  over 
toiu  "       '     '  >in).     }1oth  these  works  are  in  a  fragmentary  condition. 

'J  ■"  exists  only  iu  a  MS.  ("CodexC'aseolinii8'')di8oovL:red  l-y  DoChoi- 

.L.e  Court  of  rarib  to  that  of  Constantinople  in  17S-'i,  aud  published 
ilatioit  by  Dcminich  Fuss)  at  Parift  in  1S12  ;  ri^published  in  tlic  Bonn  edition 
toriaus.  IS37.     Thid  book  would  well  repay  the  care  of  a  painstaking 
lliiatrate  it  by  copious  referencpa  to  the  Xotitia,  the  t.Vides,  and   tho 
a  and  Casfiiodorius,  doing  for  it,  to  fact,  the  eame  work  which  Godefroj 
("I  t!:-  Theodoaian  Code. 
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value  of  Lis  statements  depends  on  the  authority  ou  which  he  makc» 
them.* 

Some  at  least  of  his  etymological  facts  or  faucicu  arc  the  coiuage  of 
hia  own  braioj  for,  as  he  says,  with  a  touch  of  self-satisfaction,  at  the 
end  uf  his  chapter  ou  names,  "  A  man  of  leisure^  who  had  the  good 
fortuue  to  lead  an  uuharasscd  lifcj  might  no  doubt  collect  many  more 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  since  I,  with  my  dull  wits  immersed  in 
ten  thousand  other  cares,  have  been  able  to  do  something  at  this  trifling 
pursuit," 

In  the  Second  Book,  after  a  short  and  interesting  account  of  the  office 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  various  dresses  worn  by  him  in  peace  and  in 
war,  at  feasts  and  in  the  Senate-huupe,  Lydus  hastens  ou  to  that 
which  is  the  main  subject  of  his  whole  treatise,  "  tho  First  of  Magis- 
tracies," the  Prretoriaii  Prefecture  : — 

"  This  illustrioufl  ofKce,  which  yields  in  dignity  only  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  may 
be  traced  b}'  certain  indications  out  of  that  sbadOTr  of  original  obscurity  into 
which  it  hus  now  lUmost  returned.  For  we  may  sometimes  best  learn  tho  great- 
ness of  human  afiairs  by  tracing  the  history  of  their  dechne.  And  terrible  is  the 
might  of  time  to  devour  and  to  destroy  nil  things  which  partake  of  growth  and 
of  decay.  But  so  great  is  tho  virtue  of  the  Kmperor  thnt  he  can  give  a  new 
birth  even  to  institutions  which  have  already  utterly  perished." 

Tliis  hint  as  to  the  recreating  power  of  the  Emperor,  inserted  iu  a 
book  of  which  he  c^lsewhcrc  says  (i.  15)^  "  Having  myself  served  among 
the  subordinates  of  the  Fraitorian  Prefect,  I  bring  this  treatise  as  a 
thank-offering,  which  T  ho]>c  will  be  an  acceptable  one,  to  my  superiors 
in  the  office,'*  seems  to  show  that  Lydus  wished  to  bring  the  falles 
estate  of  this  great  Minister,  as  well  as  liis  own  private  and  pccuuiary 
disappointment,  under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  for  redress  and 
restoration. 

One  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect's  office  on  which  our 
author  often  insists  is,  that  he  represented  an  old  Hcpublican  dignity, 
holding  to  his  imperial  Master  exactly  the  same  relation  which,  from 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  onwards,  the  Master  of  the  Horse  held 
towards  the  Dictator.  AVhcn  he  tries  to  buttress  this  conclusion  by  a 
derivation  which  is  not  even  plausible  except  iu  Greek  {vwap\oQj  Prefect, 
from  ^TTTra^^ov,  Master  of  the  Horse),  we  know  that  the  argument  is 
unsound  ;  but  the  conclusion,  though  not  fully  accepted,  appears  to  be 
not  absolutely  rejected  by  scholars,  and  it  is  certainly  an  interesting 
snggestiou  that  this  Grand  Vizier  of  Imperial  Rome,  this  awful  aJter 
ego  of  the  Augustus,  the  mediator  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Senate,  may  have  bcev.  the  oflRcial  descendant  of  "  stout  i^Cbutius  EIt«, 
the  Master  of  the  Knights," 

Like  other  authors  who  have  examined  into  the  subject,  Lydiu  is 
perplexed  by  the  question  of  the  true  form  of  the  name  of  this  great 
official.       Should    he  be    called    PrsBfcctus    Prictorio  (Prefect  of    the 

*  The  rnrioua  reoitrk  alxtnt  the  meauing  of  Vmrrcr  i»  mode  on  the  autlmritjr  of  Hercamiaa. 
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Palace),  or  Prwfectus  Prseton'is  (Pricfect  of  the  Pnctoriau  Guanl  ?).  Our 
author  inclines  to  the  latter  opiuiouj  as  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  it 
was  by  virtue  of  his  command  over  these  haughty  janissaries^  the 
tnetorians,  that  the  Prefect  reacquired  his  enormous  power  in  the 
State.  But  he  says  that  in  the  camp  itself  he  was  generally  called 
Pnefectus  Praitorio,  and  that  iu  Rome  he  went  by  the  name  of  Praefcc- 
tos  Csesaris,  as  being  second  in  ccmmand  to  Cfcsar  (ii.  6). 

Notwithstanding  his  many  lamentalious  over  its  departurCj  Lydns 
does  not  give  us  much  information  concerning  the  golden  age  of  the 
prefcctorial  ofRce  iu  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era.  He 
does  not  throw  much  light  ou  the  singular  process  by  which  a  post 
ia  itself  purely  military,  became  the  greatest  judicial  office  in  the 
Empire,  nor  greatly  help  us  to  understand  the  position  of  a  learned 
legist  like  Ulpian  administering  justice  to  the  whole  civilized  world 
while  nominally  captain  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  But  some  hints  as  to 
externals  he  docs  give  which  freshen  the  colours  of  the  faded  picture. 
The  dress  of  the  Prefect  was  but  little  varied  from  tliat  of  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  of  whom  he  was  the  representative.  He  wore  a  mandye 
or  woollen  cloak,  dyed  with  the  purple  of  Cos^  "  which  is  deeper  than 
the  (lame-coloured  dye  of  Parthia."  This  cloak  for  the  Prefect  reached 
only  down  to  the  kuees^  while  the  corresponding  garment  worn  by  the 
Emperor  came  down  to  the  feet ;  and  there  was  another  difference  in 
the  patches  of  gold  brocade  with  which  they  were  embroidered.*  Under 
the  mandye  lie  wore  a  paragauda,  or  purple  tunic  fastened  by  a  belt  of 
purple  leather,  having  on  the  left  side  a  golden  crescent,  on  the  right  a 
golden  ornament  fashioned  like  a  cluster  of  grapes.  The  crescent  and 
the  grape-cluster  fitted  into  one  another,  and  held  the  belt  securely^ 
forming  a  brooch,  "  which  the  Romans  called  jY/fw/ii/* 

The  insignia  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect's  office  were  the  chariot,  "  such 
as  we  all  know  it;"  the  golden  pea>case  {caiumanum)^  one  hundred 
pounds  in  weight;  the  silver  inkstand  [calycubis)  ]  the  two  silver  bowls 
{cantharujt  and  crater)  apparently  destined  for  the  reception  of  papers 
in  the  cause  which  was  being  tried  before  him.f  Furthermore,  his  three 
official  yachts,  ^arcrt,  (the  express-boat),  cehjr  (?fe/oa'},  and  sarcinarim, 
(the  last  of  which  was  meant  to  carry  the  ample  baggage  of  himself  and 
his  retinue),  announced  to  all  the  provincials,  when  hailed  from  afar,  the 
approaching  presence  of  the  great  Pi*iEfectu8  Prsetorio. 

To  mark  the  originally  military  character  of  his  office,  he  from  it» 
first  establishment  wore  ever  a  sword  by  his  side,  "  as  any  one  who  i» 
a  lover  of  antiquarian  pursuits  may  sec  by  crossing  over  to  Chalcedon 
and  looking  at  the  statue  of  the  Prefect  Philippus^'  (Praetorian  Prefect 
A.D.  340).  'i'hus  girded  and  arrayed  in  mandye  and  puragnudaj  he  went 
down  to  the  Senate,  which  under  the  Lower  Empire  met  no  longer  iu 


•  The  Emperor  had  ir/pticnta  on  his  dreas,  the  l^refeci  only  TotXiol  iposnhly  tabula). 
-f  Some  of  these  insignU  are  Hgiircd  in  tbo  curioun  pictures  iucliitltxL  in  tho  "Notitiji 
Utriusque  Imperii." 
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the  Senate-house,  but  in  tbe  Imperial  Palace.  When  he  cnteretl,  the 
highest  officers  of  the  array  rose  from  their  scats,  went  forward  and  feU 
on  their  knees  before  him.  In  order  to  mark  his  deference  for  tbc 
military  |X)wcr  wliirh  they  represented,  he  was  wont  to  return  this 
respectful  salutation  with  a  kiss,  Even  the  Emperor  himself,  on  the 
days  when  he  was  present,  used  to  go  forth  from  his  palace  on  foot 
to  meet  the  approaching  Prefect.  They  then  together  entered  the 
Assembly;  a  slrict  watch  was  kept  lieforc  its  doors,  and  no  inferior 
functionary  was  permitted  to  enter  it  after  these  two  great  personage*, 
nor  to  leave  it  before  them.  Such  was  the  imperial  etiquette  down  to 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Then,  when  the  Eastern  throne  waa 
ascended  by  the  little  Theodosius  IT.,  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  nufit  to 
go  forth  and  meet  the  Prefect,  and  incapable  of  sitting  through  the  long 
deliberations  of  the  Senate,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bringing  iu 
his  picture  to  the  Senate  elmmbcr,  as  if  to  greet  his  great  subordinate. 
And  from  this  time  onward,  apparently,,  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  Senate-house  ceased. 

So  far  Lydiis  has  been  describing  the  majesty  of  "The  Office" — as 
he  always  calls  the  Prietorian  Prefecture — in  its  high  and  palmy  days, 
or  at  least  the  vestiges  of  that  majesty  which  still  survived  to  give  it  out- 
ward importance  after  real  power  had  departed  from  it.  We  have  now  to 
hear  him  describe  the  steps  of  the  downward  coiirse  which  led  to  thw 
result, — a  decline  which  commenced  in  the  fourth  century  under 
Constantine,  continued  in  the  fifth  under  the  grandson  of  Thcodosius, 
and  became  headlong  ruin  in  the  sixth  under  Justinian.  The  office 
which,  as  he  says,  had  once  been  a  political  Occanns,  feeding  all  the 
lesser  seas  and  rivers  of  the  subordinate  magistracies,  now  became  a  dry 
and  barren  channel.  "  TImt  fine  old  piece  of  family  plate,  on  the 
decline  of  the  fortunes  of  its  possessors,  was  melted  down,  that  all  kinds 
of  modem  and  tasteless  gimcracks  [the  new  offices  of  State]  might  be 
fashioned  out  of  it." 

Even  here,  however,  Lydus  is  far  from  appreciating  all  the  causes 
Mhich  led  to  the  result  which  he  correctly  enough  describes,  and  wc 
have  again  to  eke  out  his  imperfect  and  one-sided  statements  from  what 
wc  know  from  other  sources  of  the  changes  iu  the  imperial  system 
after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople.  He  rightly  attributes  the  tirst 
serious  diminution  in  the  power  of  tl»c  Pnctorian  Prefect  to  CouHtantim* 
the  Great;  but  he  says  that  the  cause  of  it  was  his  removal  of  the 
troops  which  guarded  the  Danube  frontier  to  Lower  Asia,  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Scythia  and  Mcesia,  which  were  ovcmiu  by  the 
barbarians,  and  the  necessity  of  laying  a  vastly  heavier  taxation  on  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  East,  with  the  result  of  turning  the  Prtctorinn  Prefect  into 
a  mere  tax-collecting  official,  the  Pnrfrcius  O/irnth.      ¥  ^ 

Constantino  placed  the  troops  which  had  before  beea 
Prietoriau  Prefect  under  the  order  *tr 

All  this  is  an  uhsiinl  nsvei'Hirjn 
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may  liave  been  some  disposition  on  Constantine's  part  to  pamper  the 
troops  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  by  withdrawing  them  from  the 
fatigues  of  frontier  duty  and  placing  them  in  the  luxurious  cities  of  the 
East.  Zosimus  makes  the  same  charge  agaiust  him,  and  wc  are  not  in 
u  position  to  deny  its  truth  ;  but  we  certainly  can  deny  that  ho  lost  to 
the  Empire  the  rich  tributes  of  Scythia  and  Mcesia,  since  those  pronnccs 
did  not  suffer  seriously  from  barbarian  invasion  for  more  than  thirty 
years  after  his  death.  But  what  Constantine  did  accomplish — and  it 
Mas  a  great  service  to  the  State — was  to  suppress  tlic  Pra;torian  cohorts, 
those  demoralized  imperial  houseliold  troops,  whose  insolence,  whose 
avarice,  and  whose  iusubordinatiuu  had  over  and  over  again  brought  the 
Empire  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

When  the  Prsetorian  Guard  had  disappeared,  the  Prscfcct  of  the 
iVtctohaus  had  no  longer  any  reason  for  cxisicncc,  and  should, 
perliaps — if  politics  were  always  logical — have  disappeared  also.  But 
important  judicial  attributes,  as  we  have  seen,  had  gathered  round  the 
oflit^e,  which  was  in  fact  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  under  the  Emperor, 
and  which  could  not  be  appealed  against,  even  to  the  Emperor  himself. 
Acting  upon  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  statecraft,  tlie  separation  of 
the  ni.litary  functions  from  the  civil,  Constantino  left  the  Prsetorian 
Prefect  a  judge  and  an  administrator,  but  forbade  him  to  be  aay  longer 
a  general.  The  high  command  which  he  had  once  probably  held,  not 
over  the  Praetorians  only,  but  over  nil  the  forces  ot  the  Empire,  was 
now  taken  from  him,  and  yestedj  as  Lydus  truly  says,  in  the  Master  of 
tjie  Infantry  and  the  Master  of  the  Cavalry,  whose  offices  were  some- 
times united  in  the  person  of  the  all-powerful  Mag'tster  Utriusquc 
Mil'UiiB, 

At  the  same  time — rather  perhaps  from  accident  than  design — the 
powers  of  the  Praitoriun  Prefect  were  geographically  circumscribed,  and 
the  number  of  persona  holding  the  office  was  augmented.  Under  the 
earlier  Emperors,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  tlicre  had  bceu  generally 
two  and  sometimes  three  Pra;toriun  Prefects;  but  now,  after  the  re- 
modelling of  the  Empire  of  Diocletian  and  Constautine,  there  were  always 
four — one  for  "  the  Gauls,"  one  for  Italy  and  Africa,  one  for  Illyricum, 
and  one  for  the  East.  Had  Diocletian's  grand  scheme  of  a  fourfold 
Empire  endured,  this  multiplication  of  the  number  of  the  prefects 
might  not  have  produced  any  very  imiK)rtant  results  on  the  dignity 
of  the  office,  since  each  Augustus  and  each  Ca'sar  would  have  had  his 
own  Pnctorian  Prefect  attached  to  his  Court.  But  in  the  various  changes 
and  struggles  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  this  ideal  number  of  four 
Emperors  was  scarcely  ever  preserved.  Constantine,  Coustantius,  Julian, 
IThcodosius,  each,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  ruled  as  sole  Emperor. 
*  long  spaccH  of  time  there  were  three  Emperors  ;  but  the  most 
»rr,  as  every  one  knows,  during  the  last  century  of  the  Empire, 
The  natural  eH'cct  of  these  altered  circumstances  was  to 
ie  between  the  Emperor  and   the   Prefect.     Take,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  Piastcrn  Knipiro.  The  Praetorian  Prcfccta  of  lllyricnin 
of  the  East  woulii  become  great  pronncial  goveniow,  ruling,  it  is 
uver  territoncfl  equal  in  extent  to  two  or  three  European  kingiloaii^ 
but  still  provincial,  and  not  forming  part  of  the  central  staff,  nor  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  *'  sacred"  person  of  the  Emperor. 

On  that  slafl'  there  wa«  one  newly-created  functionarT — one  of  the 
modern  gimcrack?^  to  use  the  simiie  of  Lydus,  fashioned  out  of  the  fibc 
old  piece  of  family  plate — who  was  ready  and  eager  to  absorb  all  sudi 
nu] iance  ua  might  be  lost  from  the  office  of  the  Prsetorian  Prefect.  The 
Master  of  the  Offices  was  now  practically  the  greatest  eourlier  in  tbc 
audience-chamber  of  the  Sovereign,  the  commander  of  the  armed  ser- 
vants of  the  palace  (lOjOOO  in  number),*  the  introducer  of  embaaaiefl, 
the  receiver  of  petitions,  the  iusj>ector  of  arsenals — in  short,  ihc  useful 
*'  man  of  bu&iness"  of  an  indolent  purplc-bom  Emperor.  He  had  at  hu 
bidding  the  host  of  clerks  employed  in  the  four  great  Scrhtia  (bumui) 
— the  Scrinittm  Mfrnttthe,  St  rhtivm  Ejjinfo/arttmf  Siritititm  Lifttflorum, 
and  Sciinium  Dhpositionum.  These  Scnnia  formed,  in  fact,  the  bulk  of 
what  we  should  call  the  Central  Civil  Service  of  the  Empire.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  ihvtic  there  was  the  large  and  busy  Srhoiaof  the  Aytntvs  in  Rtbtts 
{ more  than  1,100  in  uumbcr)^  men  whose  buhincfs  it  was  to  travel  up  and 
down  through  the  Empire,  carrying  the  missions  of  the  Sovereign  and 
enforcing  obedience   to   his   will,  but   uho,  ns  a  class,  soon  r  '   '  r 

themselves    a   hatefid    celebrity  on  account  of  the   plunder  wli  n 

corrupt  rapacity  was  ever  extorting  from  their  fel low-subjects. f  These 
Agentes — who,in  their  many  pircgrinations  through  the  provinces,  doubt- 
less hwl  tlie  name  of  their  chief,  the  Illustrious  Master  of  the  Office*, 
perpetually  ou  their  tongues — were  called,  apparently  in  derision, 
Aioffhtriani  (Master's  men).       Lydua   speaks    with   great   bittt  f 

the  euperccssion  of  the  i^'tnyularcs,X  l^^  useful  and  eilicicnt    n  ^ 

officials  attached  to  the  prefecture  and  other  provincial  magistracies,  by 
'*  the  pompous  fussiness  of  the  so-called  Magistriani."§  But  no  doubt 
they  and  their  sedentary  brethren,  the  Seriniarii,  were  two  jjowcrful 
buttresses  to  the  new  and  domineering  fabric  of  magisterial  power. 

All  through  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  decline  of  the  Pmto- 
vian  Prefect's  iK)wcr,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Master*.*,  went 
forward.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lydus  himself  had  at  first  thought 
of  taking  service  under  the  latter  funclionury,  and  by  pcrsoiml  induce- 
ments was  b\\uycd  to  the  side  of  the  former,      lie  thus  undoubtedly,  aa 


*  II,  24.     PiooopiuB  »eemii  tu  \\vX  tUvHc  eiujiu  trvops  at  a  muirU  lower  figuni,  3,^00 
lliat.  Arcana,  2-»). 

t  Tbat  tlie  rujiacity  of  tbo  A^enU*  in  JitbttM  hoA  iHined  iuto  a  prox'cib  h  ftbown  lif  iki^ 
.-ayiug   of    .Inlian.    n.'corileil    by    Aiiiiiiuuitifi    A[.ui.-elliuu<i,  xvl.    5,  II  :   "  luilniftU  QWtds^l 


soUcmnitAte  ai^cticibus  in  rebntf  in  coitsititoriuui  ut  AUrum  ocdpctfitt,  luttir  ai^ 

'        '       "*   '   *   ^  ' 'inydo,  Aod  ulrAiiilii  luAtltl  caviiU 


tor- 


4  LiU'iuUy,    tbo 
lion. 


hyrlua  fans  to  Iwrrow  « 


b«^«^ry 
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JK  should  say,  "  invested  iu  tLe  wrong  stock,"  and  lie  seems  to  take  a 
YBelancholj  pleasure  in  tracing  the  causes  which  depressed  the  vahie  of 
liis  holding.  First — but  this  was  long  before  his  time — came  the 
I  withdrawal  from  the  Prefect  of  all  military  power,  which  went  to  swell 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  counts,  dukes,  and  other  military  officers 
created  by  Constantine.  "  For  magnificent  edifices,"  as  he  truly  says, 
perhaps  with  an  allusion  to  a  process  which  had  then  been  going  on  for 
more  than  a  century  at  Rome,  "when  they  are  falling  into  ruin, suffice 
as  building  materials  for  many  depredators."  The  process  was  further 
aided  by  a  law  of  Theodosius,  who,  foreseeing  the  inefficiency  of  his  own 
•ons,  forbade  future  emperors  to  conduct  a  campaign  in  person.  If  the 
Pnptorian  Prefect  had  already  lost  all  military  command,  one  does  uot  at 
_  first  sec  liow  he  was  affected  by  this  innovation  ;  but  probably  the  result 
f  was  to  fix  the  Eastern  Emperor  more  immovably  at  Constantinople, 
prcvcTiting  the  military  journeys  which  had  been  undertaken  by  a 
Jalian,  a  Theodosius,  and  even  a  Valens ;  ami  thus,  while  increasing 
tlus  power  of  the  central  administration — especially  that  of  the  dreaded 
Magiater  OJiriorium — to  depress  that  of  all  provincial  governors,  the 
^^^tetohan  Prefect  at  their  head. 

^^HiFarther  changes  followed.      First,  the  charge  of  the  armour  factories 

V  (Fabricfe),  and  then  that  of  the  postal  service  {Pt$bliats  Cnrsus),  were 

p  traoafcrred  from  the  Prefect  to  the  Master.     The  latter,  however,  was 

in  aome  measure  restored  to  him  on  account  of  the  obvious  Laconvenience 

which  arose  from  the  horses  being  ordered  by  the  Master  while   their 

Pcorn  was  paid  for  by  the  Prefect,  of  whose  duties  provincial  finance  now 
formed  the  largest  portion. 
How  the  power  of  the  Prefect  as  a  great  judge  of  appeal  fell  away 
during  this  period,  and  especially  in  the  sixth  century,  it  is  uot  easy  to 
understand  from  a  hysterical  author  like  Lydus,  who  gives  us  "  the 
tears  of  Peleus"  when  we  desire  a  coherent  statement  of  the  connection 
between  cause  and  eflfect ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  did  so  fall  away,  and 
the  change  may  have  been  an  important  stage  in  the  transition  from  the 
Roman  to  that  which,  for  convenience'  sake,  we  call  the  Byzantine 
Empire. 

Once,  our  author  tells  us,  all  "  sacred  causes!**  (that  is,  appeals  to  the 
sacred  majesty  of  the  Emperor),  were,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Sovereign, 
who  was  overworked  by  the  litigiousness  of  his  subjects,  heard  by  the 
Prefect  in  his  Praetorium.  That,  as  Lydus  says  with  proud  regret,  was 
something  like  a  court  of  justice.  There  sat  the  whitc-robcd  Prefect  on 
his  tribunal,  his  train  of  subordinates  ranged  around  him,  each  in  his 
rariotts  degree — a  well-ordered  hierarchy;  and  even  the  appellant  and 
respondent  arrayed  in  splendid  robes.  Silence  reigne<l  throughout  the 
stately  judgment-hall  till  the  orators,  the  most  illustrious  of  their  pro- 
fession, dressed  in  festal  robes,  stood  up  to  plead  their  cause.  In  the 
middle  of  the  hall  stood  a  tripod,  and  on  the  tripod  the  wnter-clock,* 
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and  in  order  to  mark  yet  more  iraprcssivcly  the  flight  of  time,  at  the 
end  of  each  hour  au  usher  {sub-ndjnvo)  suddenly  strode  forth  before 
the  other  officials,  and  with  emphatic  gesture  dashed  down  upon  the 
marble  pavement  a  silver  disk  of  no  small  price,  upon  which  the  hour 
of  the  day  was  engraved  "in  tlie  words  and  Uic  figures  of  Italy." 

When  the  cause  was  fiuibhcd  aud  judgment  pronounced,  the  decision 
of  the  Prefect  liaving  been  sealed  by  the  Schvdarius,  subscribed  by 
the  Cancefiariuitj  and  solemnly  read  aloud  by  the  Secretariij  au  abstract 
of  it  was  drawn  up  by  these  latter  officials  in  the  I^atin  tongue.  Then 
the-^/(/u/o?*f/f  endorsed  on  tlie  original  petition  in  fair  [uncial?]  character*, 
which  seemed  as  it  were  swelling  with  their  own  importance,  and  the 
sight  whereof  struck  reverence  into  the  heart  of  the  l)cholder,  a  copy 
of  the  decree  and  the  name  of  the  officer  to  whom  its  execution  wa* 
entrusted. 

"  Now,"  laments  Lydus,  "  all  this  is  changed."  The  magistrate  no 
longer  sat  on  the  tribunal,  but,  as  often  as  not,  administered  justice 
in  a  bed-chamber  of  his  palace.  There  was  no  decorum  in  the  court, 
the  spectators  stood  round  talking  and  laughing,  as  if  they  were  at  a 
comedy.  No  clepsydra  marked  the  flight  of  time,  no  grave  officials  sur- 
rounded their  chief;  in  fact,  so  degraded  and  almost  muuial  had  the 
service  of  the  courts  become,  that  men  of  good  position  and  education 
were  now  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it  as  a  career.  Even  paper  was  no 
louger  provided  by  the  impoverished  Treasury,  much  less  fair  parchmentj 
as  in  old  times.  You  would  now  see  the  officials  actually  begging  for 
scraps  of  paper  from  the  suitors,  or  else  eking  out  a  miserable  subsis- 
tence by  selling,  for  a  paltry  sum,  pa|)er  which  .looked  as  if  it  was  made 
of  grass,*  upon  which  they  wrote  the  Prefect's  decision  in  characters 
mesn  of  aspect,  and  that  seemed,  so  to  r^peidh,  "smcUiug  of  poverty.*' 

Although  the  professed  advocate  of  the  Prefecture,  Lydus  admits  and 
insists  that  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  great  office  was  accelerated  by 
the  evil  characters  of  many  of  its  holders.  Among  these  he  men- 
tions particularly  llu(inu9,  the  avaricious  Minister  of  Arcadius  (a. 0.31)5); 
and  as  there  has  recently  been  a  disposition  to  arg\ic  that  historj'  has 
dealt  too  hardly  with  this  man  in  accepting  the  portrait  of  him  painted 
by  Ciaudiau,  the  flatterer  of  his  great  rival  Stilicho,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  in  the  time  of  Lydus,  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death 
of  Uufinns,  he  was  still  spoken  of  proverbially  as  "  tlie  insatiable'* 
(o  aKopttTTo^),  and  accused  of  having  "meditated  tyrauny,in  which  aim. 
fortunately  for  the  State,  he  wjia  foiled,  but  be  was  only  too  successful 
in  dragging  down  his  office  into  the  gulf." 

Some  other  oppressive  Prefects  arc  enumerated  by  Lydus,  but  his  bit< 
t  ircst  invective  is  reserved  for  John  of  Cappadocia,  tvTice  Praetorian  Prefer 
under  Justinian,  of  whose  character  a  strikiug  picture  is  draitii  in  tli 
pages  of  Gibbon.t      It  was  indeed  objected  to  our  t  by  tb' 

"f  Not,  hnwovor.  fmm  biiiUt:  ,v  ;  the  \ 

Lsivia^  ooniv  to  light  ciiicv  <«ilit>-.>M >   ' 
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Photius  (Patriarch  of  Constnntiiioplo,  857-800)  tliat  "  he  wrote  with  too 
great  flattery  of  tlie  living,  but  with  too  great  acrimony  on  the  dead, 
and  of  those  who  had  fallen  into  disgraec  ;"  and  our  own  impressions^ 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  alternate  adulation  and  invective,  entirely 
coincide  with  this  censure.  But  all  other  testimony  seems  to  converge 
so  clearly  towards  the  same  point,  the  thorough  rascality  of  John  of 
Cappadociflj  and  the  disastrous  effect  of  his  administration  on  the  empire 
of  Justinian,  that  wc  may  with  some  confidence  present  to  the  reader 
the  sketch  drawn  by  his  Lydian  namesake  of  an  unscrupulous  Minister 
at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 

John  'wtm  lK)rn  at  Mazacai  a  town  situated  ou  one  of  the  aillueuts  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  under  its  modern  name,  Knzaria,  still  preserves 
the  remembrance  of  the  desiguation  (Caisarea)  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Tiberius  CVsar  when  he  lured  the  aged  King  of  Cappadocia  to  Rome  and 
reduced  his  kiugdom  into  a  province  of  the  Empire.  The  Cappadocians, 
after  five  centuries  of  incorporation  with  the  Empire,  were  not  popular 
with  their  fellow-subjects,  and  it  was  generally  coasidcred  that  otlicial 
advancement  brought  out  the  worst  features  of  their  characters.  An 
epigram  about  them  said — 

*'  Ail  Cappa*locia'a  Bona  arc  evil  men : 

Tlie  t>«lt  of  oDiue  turns  ttie  Uvl  to  worw, 
The  hope  of  gains  unjiuit  tbub  tires  tbent  then 

Of  worse  luakea  won»t,  a  hapto'^  Einpirv'd  uursc. 
But  if  the  Cappo^^locian  twice  Lath  sate, 

Or  thrice,  lu  the  great  Prefect's  car  of  pou-er, 
Worat  of  the  worht  is  lie,  tlic  nia;;i.ttnito 

Bluonu  iuto  (leti{)cr  vileness  every  hour/'* 

Notwithstanding  this  "  sinister  reputation,  John,  upon  his  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  was  promptly  enrolled  a^  a  Scriiiiarius  in  tlie  oflicial 
retinue  of  the  Magister  Militum,  or.  as  wc  should  say,  became  one  of 
the  clerks  in  the  War  Office.t  Skilfully  improving  such  oppoitutiitiea 
as  he  had  of  approachiug  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  holding  out. 
wonderful  promises  of  the  great  services  which  he  would  render  to  the 
State,  he  was  advanced  to  tlic  office  of  accountant  {Logothetes),  As 
such  he  would  be  at  most  a  Clariss'unuit,  a  member  of  the  third  rank 
of  the  official  hierarchy,  but  uow,  at  a  bound,  passing  over  the  heads  of 
all  the  Specladiles,  he  became  an  Hhtfttrig — in  modern  phraseology,  a 
Cal>inet  Minister — and  blazed  forth  before  the  citizeus  of  Constantinople 
in  all  the  glory  of  Piietoriau  Prefect  (a.d.  530). 

Of  the  ostensible  policy  of  liis  administration  Lydus  tells  us  little  or 
nothing,  but  lie  gives  us  a  string  of  painful  anecdotes,  from  which  wc 
can  discern  that  John  shrank  from  no  measures,  however  harsh,  which 


lip  6'  llfia  Ois  Kdl  Tfils  M<'y(^^17^  Bpd^bH'Tat  iTfjfrjs 
til  i>a  Tiii'  tis  iitpat  ^tv\tTri<pav\6Ttpct  liii.  b7). 


Hl^r  crpariiylSot  Apxv*  ffxptfiaploit  fftivo/H^/ioi'^rvos  :  probably  ODe  of  the  officium  of 
fltrioQs  MatjUter  iiilitutn  PrtutfitalU  (ft«e  '^Kotitiik  Onoutis,"  cap.  ▼.}. 
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might  help  him  to  replenish  the  coifers  of  Justinian,  and  his  own.  The 
rack  and  the  cord  were  incessantly  plied  in  tlic  darkened  chambers  of 
the  Hall  of  Justice :  chama  and  the  stocks  were  the  portion  of  excrj 
citizen  who  was  reputed  wealthy.  An  old  man  named  Antiochus 
denounced  to  the  oppressor  as  owner  of  a  secret  store  of  gold.  Stroi 
cords  were  tied  round  his  wrists,  and  he  was  hung  up  by  them.  Still 
he  refused  to  reveal  his  treasures  :  at  length  the  cords  were  untied,  and 
he  was  liberated — a  corpse.  Lydus,  who  knew  the  old  man  well,  was 
himself  witness  of  this  atrocity. 

An  arti-st  in  cruelty,  like  any  other  artist^  soon  forms  a  school,  and 
the  Cappudociun  found  nu  imitator  and  an  instrument  in  a  wretch 
whom  Lydus  nicknames  John  Baggy-cheek  (Ma£iXXo7rXotf/4a*cioc).  This 
CerheruSj  this  infernal  demon,  this  Phalaris,  says  our  author,  was  let 
loose  upon  the  fair  fields  of  Lydio,  wasting,  plundering,  ravishing,  and 
all  with  the  great  title  of  "  the  Prefect"  for  ever  in  liis  mouth.  Not 
a  household  but  mourned  the  theft  of  its  vessels  of  silver  and  the 
dishonour  of  its  maidens.  '*  Philadelphia,  my  Philadelphia,  was  bo 
impoverished,  not  in  money  only,  but  in  men,  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
its  ever  reverting  to  its  former  prospcnty.'* 

A  certain  Pctronius,  a  man  of  culture  and  eminence,  possessed  some 
valuable  jewels  which  ho  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  When  he 
refused  to  surrender  these,  *'  the  Cyclops"  had  him  stripped,  beaten 
with  rods  by  barbarians,  and  then  shut  up  iu  a  stable  full  of  mules. 
The  city  was  deeply  stirred  at  this  treatment  of  one  of  its  most 
honoured  inhabitants,  and  the  Bishop,  with  the  sacrament  iu  his  hand, 
hastened  to  the  governor  to  move  him  to  mercy.  But  be  of  the 
baggy-cheeks,  uuawcd,  unsoi^cncd,  answered  the  Bishop  with  such 
words  of  filthy  abuse  as  arc  generally  heard  only  iu  the  most  degraded 
haunts  of  vice.  The  Bishop  burst  iuto  tears,  more  for  the  dinhouour 
done  to  the  sacred  elements  than  for  the  insoleuee  to  himself;  and 
•Petrouius,  seeing  into  what  hands  he  hud  fallen,  sent  for  the  jewels  and 
all  his  money  from  his  house,  and  cast  them  iuto  "  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops.''  Quite  unmoved,  the  governor  took  the  jewels  for  himself,  and 
with  grim  generosity  bestowed  the  gold  pieces  on  the  officers  of  justice  as 
a  douceur  (»portufa)  from  Pctronius  in  return  for  their  kind  attentions. 

The  next  crime  of  "the  Cerberus"  was  even  more  atrocious.  There  was 
ft  certain  I'roclus,  a  discharged  veteran,  upon  whom  John  of  the  Checks 
made  a  demand  for  20  aurei  (£12).  As  the  poor  man  did  not  and  could 
not  pay,  he  "  blunted  all  his  instruments  of  despair  upon  the  ncrvca  of  his 
victim."  In  his  misery  Proclus  resolved  on  suicide,  but  not  even  by 
the  door  of  death  was  it  easy  lo  escape  from  .in  imperial  tax-gatherer. 
He  called  for  liis  torturers,  and  said,  **  I  will  give  yon  the  aurei  if  you  will 
come  with  me  to  a  certain  tavern.''  Arrived  there,  while  his  guards  waited 
before  the  doors,  he  went  inside  on  pretence  of  searching  for  his  cod- 
ccaled  treasure.  In  reality,  however,  he  slipped  his  neck  into  a  noose 
and  hanged  himself.      After  long  waiting  the  guards  burst  in,  and  whoa 
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found  the  dead  body  of  Proclus  hanging,  in  their  rage  and 
disappointment  they  cast  it  out  uuburicd  into  the  Forunij  and  thcu 
proceeded  to  the  sequestration  of  his  few  possessions^  not  reserving  out 
of  them  even  a  trifle  for  the  burial  of  their  victim. 

Side  by  side  with  grinding  extortion  from  the  people,  there  was  the 
usual  phenomenon  of  an  Oriental  despotism — wild  extravagance  iu  the 
ruler.  Lydua  is,  of  course,  too  good  a  courtier  to  hint  at  the  Emperor's 
own  shai'c  iu  this  profusion.  But  Justinian,  though  extravagant,  was  (extra- 
vagant iu  a  decorous  and  stately  fashion — in  a  fashion  which  seemed  to 
add  lustre  to  the  life  of  the  State;  whereas  John  of  Cappadoeia — if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  pictui-e  here  drawn  of  him — wallowed  iu  mere 
animal  Beir-iudulgcnce,  and  wasted  tJie  gold  which  represented  the 
blood  and  the  tears  of  millions  on  pleasures  as  gross  and  sensual  as 
vere  ever  dreamed  of  by  a  fortunate  digger  at  Ballarat. 

About  fifty  yeai-s  before  he  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  Prieloriaii 
Prefect  Confitantin<*,  :i  man  of  groat  worth  and  liberality,  had  built  the 
first  palace  of  the  Prefect,  which  he  named  Leonis  (after  the  then  reigning 
Emperor).  In  this  palace  the  Hall  of  Judgmeut  was  a  noble  room, 
adorned  with  a  mosaic  pictui'c  of  Constantiuc's  installation.  The  dwelling- 
Louse  attached  to  it  was  on  a  moderate  scale,  and,  destincil  as  it  was 
for  the  higbcfit  magistrate  under  the  Emperor,  well  expressed  tho 
nnluxurious  character  of  the  times.*  A  generation  later,  Sergius,  a 
sophist  and  orator,  wlio  had  risen  from  the  bar.  to  the  judgment-seat, 
added  a  spacious  upi}er  story  to  this  modest  abode,  and  introduced  into 
it  many  of  the  appliances  of  modern  luxury,  '*  not  foreseeing — such  is 
tho  bliuduess  of  man  to  the  future  cousequeuces  of  his  actions— that  he 
was  but  preparing  a  den  for  the  wild  beast  from  Cappadoeia  to  raven  in." 

Here,  in  the  upper  story,  dwelt  in  indescribable  filth  and  sensuality, 
surrounded  by  men  and  women  of  the  vilest  character,  the  Praitoriau 
Prefect  of  the  East.  Tho  lower  floor,  which  was  once  deemed  suflB- 
cicnt  for  the  ma;;istratc  (liinsclf,  was  itow  abandoned  to  his  troo])8  of 
servants.  The  bath  w:is  turned  into  a  stable,  and  a  new  one,  '*  to 
whieh  water,  contrary  to  its  nature,  was  forced  to  ascend,  was  built  high 
in  air."  Land  and  sea  were  ransacked  to  provide  fresh  dainties  for  the 
palate  of  this  uew  VitciHusjf  whose  very  cooks  became  great  person- 
ages of  State,  and  whose  slaves,  gorgetl  with  a  share  of  his  ill-gotten 
wealth,  received  houours  which  senators  sighed  for  in  vain.  The  man 
who  turned  his  slaves  into  senators  was  not  Likely  to  scruple  at  turning 
Civil  Servants  into   slaves.      While  John^  surrounded  by  buElbons  and 


ATOrtXlJ*'  tiOifM^as  {u.  20", 

"  Frivuliu  illih  ceuMtn  emt  brevix, 
Coiumiuic  maguuiu." 

t  I.ydttJi  reprcK-uta  the  shuU  ti&h  nt  flying  through  thu  nir  to  esca{)0  tho  nll-Hcvounng 
maw  vi  tlie  CappadDcian.  wi  a^iVratf^t  roift  Kr^vat,  fti}  rn  kotA  iftvttv  {k  t6xoi/  tit  Tltiro¥ 
WTiJtf'ct  KaratfiaTKvovTfit  iavrai'^,  dW'  ut  d^pa  roU  daTfldnoit  unrtl  Trtpv^t  ;^iif/i.^rafr,  SotrTy 
dnicMnw  T^0  KarvtUoKCii'  difjif»a'iiaf  (lii.  <i2).  tSucU  wm  UyKantioo  rhetoric  in  the  sixth 
oentary» 
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prostitutes,  was  carrying  on  liis  disgusting  dcbaucljcrics  in  tlic  upper 
story  of  the  palace,  aud  admiuistcring  what  he  culled  justice  in  Xhc 
same  apartments,  grave  and  reverend  members  of  his  ofiicial  staff  were 
obliged  to  watch,  like  base  menials,  at  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber.  A 
hard  fate  certainly  for  the  Lydian  John  (who  evidently  speaks  here  of 
bitter  humilintions  personally  endured)  to  have  to  act  the  hall-porter  at 
the  door  of  his  Cappadociun  inferior ;  for  him,  the  husband  of  Mk-* 
heiress,  the  rhetorician  and  tlie  scholar,  whose  head  was  full  of  a  hundi 
derivations  of  Latin  names  xinknown  to  the  vulgar,  to  be  ordered  about 
as  a  household  drudge  by  a  man  "  whose  style/'  even  in  Greek,  '*  va*i 
scarcely  legible."* 

Vet  with  all  the  vices  of  John  of  Cappadocia — and  no  doubt  he  was 
a  profligate  and  selflsh  scoundrel — there  was  probably  Bomc  rotigli 
vigour  of  intellect  which  recommended  him  to  so  great  a  judge  of 
character  as  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Oue  mea&ure  of  which  Lydn* 
bitterly  complainSj  and  which  deprived  him  of  his  chief  source  of  fame 
and  profit,  was  probably  dictated  by  statesmanlike  commou  sense.  Wc 
fiUiulc  to  the  substitution  of  Greek  for  Latin  in  the  procecflings  of  the 
Court  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  custom  of  old,  says  Lydus,  was 
that  nil  aftairs  relating  to  the  European  provinces  should  Ix^  treatcfl  of 
in  the  tongue  of  the  Italians,  although  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Greeks  by  birth. f  And  an  alleged  prophecy  of 
Romulus  had  been  preserved  by  the  archaiologist  Fouteius  to  the  effect 
that  Fortune  should  cleave  to  the  Roman  nation  till  such  time  as  they 
should  be  found  forgetful  of  the  Roman  tongue.  Heedless  of  the 
custom  and  the  prophecy,  the  Cappadoeian  ordained,  and  no  doubt 
wisely,  that  the  transactions  of  the  Court  should  be  in  a  language 
"  undcrstaudcd  of  the  people."  If  there  is  any  truth,  however,  in  the 
accusations  of  Lydus,  he  neutralized  the  benefit  by,  at  the  same  time, 
lowering  the  staudard  of  literary  merit  rc(|uired  from  the  registrars  of 
the  Court.  Instead  of  handing  over  the  decisions  of  his  Court  to  be 
put  into  exact  legal  shape  by  the  highly  trained  tractuturcSt  be  now  had 
them  tilled  up  with  random  carelessness  by  ignorant  slaves  of  his  own, 
he  himself  pockctiug  the  fees.  Troubles  and  disputes  of  all  kinds 
arose  in  the  interpretation  of  the  documents  thus  prepared,  and  then 
the  enraged  Cappadoeian  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death  on  those 
who  failed  to  imdcrstand  the  exact  force  of  his  haphazard  rescripts. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Minister  with  reference  to  the  postal  service 
seem  incapable  of  any  favourable  explanation,  and  it  is  dillicult  t(» 
understand  by  what  arguments  Justinian,  unless  in  dire  need  of  money  for 
war  or  for  architecture,  can  have  been  induced  to  consent  to  thetu.  The 
CursHx  Pu/iiidtswafi  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  imperial  administration. 
The  magniheent  roads  of  the  Romans  long  remained  even  in  Uir   W'lM 


•  f!il»bon.  chap,  xl  ,  note  fl3  d^tiotinff  from  Procojiins,  Pert.  i.  c  21). 
t  Ki'iiu  till*  Wf  iiiiy  pvi-li.L;i<i  itifi:r  lliitt  <>i'cek  uiu  cvuu  tlieu  tUe  Uagiugo  of  Sbato  iur 
the  AiiiiUc  Ami  l-Ia^t  Afi.e.ui  iirovincL-s. 
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a  witness  to  the  new  barbaric  kiugdoms  of  whiit  Uomc  once  Lad  been  ; 
and  in  tbe  East  tbe  postal  service  uas  probably  not  much  deteriorated 
in  tbe  sixth  century  from  its  condition  in  the  fourth,  when  the  young 
Constantine  performed  his  celebrated  Hying  journey  from  Bithynia  to 
Britain.  It  contained  two  departments,  the  heavy  post  (S/uo^ioc  7rXaruc)j 
for  what  we  should  call  goods  traffic,  "which  was  conducted  in  wapgons  j 
and  the  swift  post  (^^o/ior  o£ur),  for  express  mails.  The  former 
was  chiefly  served  by  oxen,  asses,  and  mules,  partly  also  by  heavy 
cart  horses;  while  in  the  latter  the  fleet  horses  called  veredi  whirled 
along  the  li^htly-built  rhedoj  or  bore  on  their  backs  the  imperial 
messengers.  The  necessity  for  such  a  service  in  such  an  Empire  is 
well  described  by  Lydus : — "  For  since  nearly  the  whole  Continent  was 
subject  to  the  Romans,  it  was  not  easy  for  tire  Emperors  to  know  what 
was  going  on  ui>on  their  Easteru  frontier,  when  they  were  perhaps 
marching  at  the  head  of  their  troops  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  by  means  of  the  vursus  velox  they  had  private  information  of  what 
was  going  on  before  it  had  become  matter  of  common  fame."* 

This  admirable  institution  of  the  Cumus  Fablicus,  we  are  told,  was 
mined  by  the  Cappadocian,  who  at  the  instigation  of  his  namesake  and 
kindred  spirit,  "  John  Baggy-check,"  decreed  that  horses  should  no 
longer  be  maintained  for  the  service.  Our  author,  as  a  true  courtier, 
asserts  that  "  this  was  done  unknown  to  ihc  Emperor,  for  how  would 
he  have  yielded  to  a  course  so  fatal  to  the  public  iuterest?"  But  wc 
can  hardly  suppose  that  Justinian  was  left  really  without  information 
of  BO  momentous  a  change  as  the  suppression  of  the  C'w;>w*  throughout 
the  whole  Eastern  Prefecture.  However  this  may  be,  the  result  was 
disastrous.  The  tithes  of  produce  payable  by  the  cultivator  to  the 
State,  becoming  unsaleable  for  want  of  transport,  rotted  on  the  ground. 
The  tithe-payer,  of  whom  gold  was  now  demanded  instead  of  corn,  was 
utterly  ertished  by  tlie  tax-collector,  whose  demands,  una}>le  as  he  now 
was  to  send  his  produce  to  the  sea,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
meet.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  in  order  to  make  the  situation  yet  more 
desperate,  the  former  appropriations  of  tithe  to  the  military  budget  were 
discoutinucd.  In  old  times  a  large  part  of  the  rations  of  the  army 
was  supplied  out  of  the  decHm<e  of  the  province  in  wliich  they  were 
quartered,  and  the  men  thenvselves  were  often  made  use  of  to  assist  in 
getting  in  the  harvest.  But  now,  probably  as  a  result  of  some 
ccntraliziug  scheme  of  administration  devised  by  Justinian  and  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Cappadocian,  all  this  was  at  an  end,  and  the  cultivator 
was  ruined,  while  the  soldier  was  left  unfed. t 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  Govenior  was  courting,  and  for 

a  time  successfully,  the  favour  of  the  mob.     Dressed  in  a  bright  green 

robe,  he  carried  his  pallid  face — i»alb*d  with  gluttony  and  hist — through 

all  the  cities  of  the  Orient,  and  while  ruining  the  Lydian  or  Cilician 

"  III.  ()i. 

■^  This  ficvms  to  be  ilie  nuianiug  of  ihu  concluding  sentences  of  iii.  01.  but  the  pueage  U 
obticure. 
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cullivatoi'    by    liia    exactions,    lie    sought    with    fawning    affability    (o 
persuade  the  refuse  of  the  cities  that  no  one  else  was  so  warm  a  friend 
to  them  as  he.     For  a  time  the  deviee^  the  easy  de^iec^  of  paiuperijig 
the   town    at   the  expense   of  the   countrVj  succeeded.      But  when   the 
provincials,  crushed  and  dispirited  by  iinancial  oppression,  ini}x)veri£het) 
by  the  rights  of  pre-emption  claimed  by  the  Government,  exhausted  by 
the   labours   of  the   angaria   (forced  transport),  bewildered    and   heart- 
broken by  the  nineteen  varieties  of  taxes  enumerated   by  our  essayist,* 
gave   up   all  hope  of  resisting  the   barbarians  on  the  frontier,  or  the 
troops    whose    depredations    were   worse   than   any    committed    by  the 
barbarians,  and  began  flocking  into  the  capital;  when  tlierc  were  seen 
poor    pallid    women,  with    babes   at    tlieir    breasts,  who    had  suffeicd 
untold    hardships    in    transporting    the    tithes    of    produce    from    the 
interior  to  the  sea,  and  when  tales  were  told  of  many  like  them  wiio 
had   succumbed  under   the  burden   and  were  left  unpitied  and  unbuxicd 
corpses  by  every  high-road  in  Asia,  the  opinion  even  of  the  city  mob 
began  to  change,  and  popular  feeling  began  to  ferment  into  indignation 
against  John. 

At  this  crisis  the  one  persou  who  was  really  all-powerful  in  the 
Empire,  the  ballet-dancer  whom  Justinian  had  made  partner  of  his 
throne,  intervened,  and  fortunately  on  the  right  aide.  Theodora,  "his 
wedded  wife,  surpassing  all  other  persous  that  ever  lived  in  sagacity 
and  in  cver-wakefiil  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,''  i*cpaired  to  her 
husbandj  and  in  earnest  words  set  before  him  the  danger  which  he  ran, 
not  only  of  exhausting  his  subjects,  but  of  sitaking  his  throne  itself  by 
shielding  tlic  niisgovernmcnt  of  the  Capi>adocian.  The  Kmpcror  was 
reluctantly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  a  change,  but  saw  not  how  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  For  John  Iiad  so  entangled  the  ail'airs  of  the  State, 
mixing  the  Treasury  receipts  of  oue  indiction  with  those  of  another, 
that  no  senator,  no  one  who  hud  any  regard  for  just  financial  adminis- 
tration, durst  take  the  tangled  skein  into  his  hand. 

The  knot  was  cut  by  the  famous  tumults  of  the  Nika  (14  19 
January,  532),  which  aj*e  briefly  described  by  our  author.  He  attri- 
butes the  actual  outbreak  to  the  increased  severity  with  which  the  laws 
were  put  in  force  against  the  hungry  multitudes  of  immigrants  into  tlio 
capital,  especially  by  the  newly- appointed  Prcetors  and  Qunestors,  whose 
obsolete  offices  had  l>cen  revived  iu  this  emergency  by  the  Fmperor.  Wc 
hear  nothing  from  him  about  the  fatal  rivalry  between  the  Blues  and 
Greens  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  colloquy  between  Justinian  and  the  (Jrcen 
iusurgeuts,t  the  assumption  of  the  diadem  by  a  nephew  of  Aiiast^isius,  the 
Emperors  meditated  flight  and  ultimate  adoption  of  u  bolder  policy 
under  the  inspiring  counsels  of  the  courageous  Theodora.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  general  voice  of  historians  agrees  with  Lydus  in  attributing  to 
the  misgovcrnment  of  the  Cappadociau  some  shore,  though  not  the  wliole, 

•  III.  70. 

f  Itocorded  on  the  doubtful  autliohty  at  Tfaeophonw,  and  «tylcd  by  Gibbon  '*tk*  motft 
eiiigaUr  di&Ioguc  that  over  patscd  bctv^oen  a  Prioco  uad  bis  nilijects, "  ^ 
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of  tlic  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  tliis  celebrated  sedition,  by  which 
a  large  part  of  Constantinople  was  laid  in  ashes  and  50^000  of  the  inha- 
bitants perished.*^  The  misgovernmcnt  had  probably  produced  a  large 
amount  of  dumb,  half-conscious  misery,  and  when  the  fury  of  contend- 
ing parties  had  loosed  the  bonds  of  society,  and  broken  the  habit  of 
passive  obedience,  the  multitude  raged  against  the  Emperor,  the  Em- 
press^ the  Court,  the  Prefect,  saying,  "  AVhy  have  we  suffered  so  long?'* 
"When  order  was  restored,  the  Pi-a^torian  Prefect  had  vanished 
from  the  capital,  and  thus  ended,"  says  Lydus,  "  the  first  robber  ad- 
ministration of  the  wicked  Cappadocian."t  Lydus  draws  a  vigorous 
picture  of  the  great  city  after  the  conflagration,  looking  like  another 
Lipari  or  Vesuvius  with  its  huge  masses  of  black  and  smoking  ruins,  of 
its  silent  streets,  and  cowed  and  sullen  population.  Then  upon  thi^ 
dark  and  dreary  scene  brightness  and  hope  suddenly  snj>ervcned.  The 
fortune  of  the  Emperor  again  triumphed,  and  a  new  and  fairer  Con- 
stantinople sprang  from  the  ruins  of  the  oldj  like  Creation  out  of  Chaos. 
The  foundation-stone  of  "  the  Temple  of  the  Great  God"  (the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia)  was  laid  amid  general  rejoicings,  and  ^160,000  was  spent 
upon  that  glorious  structure,  "  without  any  oppression  of  the  people." 
In  fact,  we  can  easily  understand  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  new  and 
difficult  problems  which  presented  theuiselves  to  the  imperial  admluis- 
tion  might  be  postponed  in  Constantinople,  as  in  Paris,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  hungry  immigrants  from  the  provinces  on  these  gigantic 
works  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  John  was  succeeded  at  the 
Prefecture  by  a  man  of  noble  birth,  uampd  Phocas,  of  whose  personal 
frugalitj'  and  public  generosity,  of  whose  culture,  aflability,  and  piety, 
Lydua  speaks  in  words  of  high  praise^  which  suggest  that  he,  at  least, 
was  a  still  living  patron  from  whom  future  favours  were  yet  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  at  this  point  of  .the  narrative  the  text,  which  has  been 
for  some  pages  becoming  more  and  more  corrupt  and  obscure,  suddenly 
stops  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Lydus  has  still  to  describe  the 
second  and  longer  administration  of  John  of  Cappadocia,  an  adminis- 
tration which  lasted  eight  years  (from  53-1.  to  541),  his  full,  his  punish- 
ment, his  banishment,  and  death.  It  is  difhcult  to  image  what  darker 
colours  he  had  still  left  wherein  to  paint  this  second  robber- 
administration,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  tired  us  willi  the  shrill 
monotony  of  his  invective.  Still,  wc  cannot  but  regret  that  so  vivid  a 
sketch  of  a  most  important  epoch  of  the  world's  history  by  a  contem- 
porary hand  slioukl  have  reached  us  in  a  fragmentary  state,  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  Lauras  of  the  ^gean  are  yet  hiding  for  us  a  com- 
plete copy  of  "  Lydus  de  llagistratihus."' 

TUOMAS   IIoDGKIN. 

•  Thiji  IB  the  nurob«r  given  hy  Lydns  ;  30,000  ia  the  more  probaUe  estimate  of  Procopina. 
t  w4fia%  ePr  toOto  Tfjs  wpur-ris  Xnarupx^ftf  tcO  Koi^poO  Kawwa^imov  (iii.  72). 
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Bvddkut  BMik-Stori** ;  or,  J4iAkm  T«l*»m  TbuulaMl 
for  the  flnt  tinu!  firom  Ibe  orlgtaml  Pili,  hj  T.  V. 
Itfirs  Davids.    IBSO. 


THOUGH  wc  are  all  tauglit  to  look  to  the  East  as  the  cradle  of  oar 
race,  yet  we  but  seldom  give  a  thought  to  the  many  links  that 
still  connect  ns  with  the  distant  past.  It  rarely  crosses  onr  minds  that 
the  language  we  now  speak,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  changea  it  has 
undergone,  is  nevertheless  an  Oriental  dialect.  We  need  no  one  to  ttll 
us  that  our  religion  is  of  Eastern  origin ;  but  wc  have  to  be  reminded 
that  most  of  our  nursery  rhymes,  popular  legends,  myths,  and  the  old- 
world  stories  of  our  childhood  have  come  to  us  as  ooutribntioas  from  the 
far-off  East. 

It  is  difficult,  iudce<l,  to  say  positively  what  particular  fable,  story,  or 
superstition  is  original  or  borrowed,  since  it  is  so  easy  ta  find  Eastern 
paraUels  for  almost  every  relic  of  old-folk  lore  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
or  that  we  may  chance  to  come  across. 

One  would  think  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
to  match  Swift's  Lilliputians,  yet  we  cannot  lielp  comparing  them, 
not  only  with  that  small  iijfantry  warred  on  by  cranes  but  with  the 
Hindu  rdlakhilyaSf  divine  beings  of  the  size  of  the  thumbs  chaste, 
piousj  and  resplendent ;  sixty  thousand  of  whom  were  produced  from  the 
body  of  Brahma,  and  surround  the  chariot  of  the  Sun.* 

"We  cannot  talk  of  a  gnffln  without  being  at  once  carried  back  to 
the  marvellous  roc  (rukh),  or  the  gigantic ^arw/Za  of  the  Hindus. 

In  the  Chiucse  Buddhist  books  it  is  said  to  measure  from  head  to 
tail  8000  yojanas,  and  the  same  in  height.  The  Japanese  i^hcng^  it  is 
reported,  can  swallow  a  c^imel,  and  its  quills  are  used  fur  water-casks. 

Sir  John  Mauudevilic,  in  his  account  of  Bacharie,  describes  the 
IsrifBu  as  upwards  like  an  eagle  and  downwards  shaped  like  a 
I'.on,  but  bigger  and  stronger  than  eight  lions  and  a  hundred  cagl< 
•"Viehou  ruriiui,**Tol.  i.  pp.  *J8,  136.  "RamAyaaii/'Eugliiili  tninelatioo.voLiv,  p. 
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Its  talona  were  like  horns  of  great  oxen,  and  served  fordrinking-cups.  It 
is  said  that  there  was  in  the  Cotton  Library  such  a  cup  four  feet  in  length  ; 
and  another  is  still  preserved  amongst  the  antiquities  of  the  King's  Library 
at  Paris.  The  egg  of  the  griffin  served  as  a  goblet,  and  is  mentioned 
as  forming  part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  Edward  IIL  and  Henry  IV. 

Lucian's  halcyon,  whose  nest  was  seven  miles  in  circumference,  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Eastern  legends  of  this  marvellous  bird. 

Popular  imagination,  says  Professor  Gubematis,  believed  for  a  long  time 
in  the  terrestrial  existence  of  griffins  and  other  marvellous  creatures, 
but  it  can  be  said  of  them  all  as  of  the  Arabian  phoenix — 

"  All  affirm  that  it  exists ; 
Where  it  U  Q(i  one  can  tell." 

Stories  of  battles  with  winged  dragons  are  popular  enough  in  the 
West,  and  are  far  from  being  uncommon  in  Eastern  legends.  We  know 
that  they  arc  ancient  myths  about  "  the  strife  of  the  elements"  as 
symbolized  in  the  contests  between  ludra  and  the  demons  of  the  air. 
One  of  the  demons  of  drought  is  in  Sanskrit  called  ahi  or  serpent.* 
Buddha  himself  had  a  terrible  conflict  with  the  dragon-king,  Eldputtra, 
whose  body  was  360  yojanas  in  length,  and  whose  mouth,  like  that  of 
Cacus,  emitted  a  deadly  fiery  blast.  The  Chinese  have  a  story  answering 
very  closely  to  our  popular  and,  as  one  might  suppose,  national  legend 
of  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon."  In  the  Eastern  version,  however, 
the  conqueror  of  the  dragon  is  a  heroine  named  A'i,  distinguished 
for  her  filial  piety  and  courage.  The  monster,  as  the  Chinese  story  goes, 
had  devoured  nine  maidens,  and  was  clamorous  for  more  victims,  but 
none  could  be  found  willing  to  satisfy  its  urgent  demands.  Then 
Miss  Ki  expressed  her  willingness  to  go  to  the  dread  dragon's  caveni. 
Armed  with  a  trusty  sword,  and  accompanied  by  a  dog  that  was 
accustomed  to  attack  snakes,  she  sallied  forth,  taking  with  her  several 
measures  of  boiled  rice  mixed  with  honey,  which  she  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern.  "At  night  the  dragon  came  forth,  its  head  as  large  as. 
a  rice-stock  and  its  eyes  like  mirrors  two  feet  across,  when,  perceiving 
the  aroma  of  the  mass  of  rice,  it  began  to  devour  it.  Ki  forthwith  let 
loose  her  dog,  which  seized  the  monster  in  its  teeth,  and  the  maiden 
thereupon  hacked  the  dragon  from  behind;  so  that,  after  dragging  itself 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  it  died."t 

Our  poets,  with  their  archaic  tendencies,  have  preserved  for  us  many 
a  relic  of  old  folk-lore  that  can  only  be  fully  and  satisfactorily 
explained  by  a  reference  to  Eastern  legends.  Shakspeare's  "  toadjj  ugly 
and  venomous,"  that  "wears  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head,"  has  not  only 

*  Clondi,  in  old  Hindu  legends,  arc  ropreeented  as  mountaina  anrl  as  cities  of  the 
atmospheric  demons.  The  cloads  called  Mumvartaka  reaemlfle  vast  elephants  in  bulk; 
others  in  form  resemble  towns,  some  nionntains,  some  are  like  houstrs  antl  hovelr>,  and  somft 
are  like  columns  :  mighty  m  sixe  and.  loud  in  ibaoder,  they  fill  all  apace  (Wihtoa'a  "  Vishnu 
Vurona."  vol.  v.  p   Ut4), 

t  DcQuys'  "Chinese  Folk-lore,"  p.  UO- 

;  Out  of  the  toad,  the  dark  animal  of  the  night  (the  gloom  of  winter),  the  loUr  pearl 
comes  "  (Zoological  Mythology,"  p.  384). 
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a  connection  with  the  numerous  stories  of  the  bufonite  or  "toailstone"^ 
(supposed  to  be  the  bony  embossed  plates  of  the  jaws  of  a  fossil  fish) 
that  was  once  used  as  a  charrn  and  an  antidote  to  poison,  but  must  be 
referred  primarily  to  those  older  fables  of  "  gemmed"  serpents  that 
common  in  Eastern  mythology. 

Toads,  dragonsj  and  serpents  are  much  mixed  up  in  popular  myths ; 
we  are  therefore  not  at  ail  astonished  to  find  in  Chinese  stories,  dragons 
represented  with  pearls  before  their  mouths,  and  these  they  are  sup- 
posed to  spit  out  or  swallow  as  fancy  may  take  them.  The  pearly  too, 
is  said  to  be  the  essence  of  the  dragon's  nature,  without  which  it  would 
be  powerless.*  In  the  "UAmayana"  of  TuUidds  we  read  that  *'  the  jewel 
is  not  infected  with  the  guilt  and  villany  of  the  serpent  (in  whose  head^ 
it  is  found),  but  is  an  antidote  to  poison,  and  subdues  pain  and  poverty ."1 
The  old  ''Bestiaries"  contain  frequent  allusions  to  marvellous  stories  about 
animals,  and  the  writers  are  quite  Buddhistic  in  the  rery  neat  and 
characteristic  way  they  turn  them  to  a  profitable  account  as  a  means  of 
imparting  religious  and  moral  instruction. 

An  old  English  wi'iter  of  the  twelfth  century  thus  alludes  to  the  old 
belief  of  snakes  having  precious  jewels  in  their  heads  : — 

*' There  is  another  kind  of  serpent  to  bo   fotind  in  other  (foreign)  lands  that 
hnth  in  her  head  a  precious  stone,  and  the  iuhabitaots  tliereof  sometimes  charm 
licr,  and  so  capture  and  kill  her,  in  order  to  obtain  poascssion  of  the  jewel ;  boti 
when  the  serpent  pcrceiveth  lli.it  they  are  seeking  her,  she  is  on  her  jj;imrd  agaiostj 
them,  08  the  PFalntist  siiys  : — Sicul  aspidU  surda  et  ohturantis  sum  aurmt  qua"  n< 
exaudiet  vocem    incantautium.     The  adder  seeketU   a  stone,  and   laycth  one  ear ^ 
thereto,  and  in  tho  other  she  ]Mitteth  her  tail,  and  fo  stoppeth  up  iKith,  that  sho 
may  not  hear  their  voice  nor  their  song;  and  thus  fihc  escapcth  her  too  and  pre- 
scrveth  her  life.     Let  us  observe  tliia  good  example,  and  follow  her  according  to 

our  ability The  serj>ent  hath  iu  her  head  a  ])recioua  jewel,  and  in  our 

faith  we  have  our  Lord,  in  whom  we  believe,  who  is  the  Father  of  all  lights  and 
the  Well  of  all  virtues/'J 

The  "  deaih'darting  eye  of  cockatrice^'  is  an  allusion  to  the  fascination 
once  supposed  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  basLliak. 

"It  is  u hasiliMk  uato  mine  eye, 
Kills  ine  to  look  on't,'' 

says  Shakspeare ;  and  Chaucer  too  makes  mention  of  "  the  basilicock 
thatslayeth  folk  by  the  venom  of  his  8ight."§  We  may  here  note  that 
cockatrice  is  etymologically  the  same  word  as  crocodile  ;  the  creature  so 
called  was  represented  as  a  cock  with  a  dragon^s  tail,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  hatched  by  a  cock  from  a  viper's  egg  I  Davenant,  in  deacribiB) 
the  virtues  of  a  precious  stone,  says : — • 

«  Gilet'  "Strange  .Stories,"  p.  112.     Pennys'  "  Folk-lore,"  p.  100. 

1*  "  It  u  soiil  that  the  [iie>cinas  atone  can  tm  foiiu^l  under  .1  KiTpent'a  tongue  ;  whes  the 
Borpenta  warm  thcmftulvc*  in  the  unw  of  spring'.  tUcy  blow  out  the  etone  (or  the  «an  itaelf;, 
ami  aahfiequcntly  conceal  it  under  the  tongue  of  n  still  larger  acrpcut,  tlic  king  of  tba 
eer|ieotB"  ("Zoological  Mythology,"  n.  40*i|. 

X  '*0I(1  Engliali  Humiliea."  Secimrt  St-riea,  p.  I(W. 

5  "And  the  king,  atruck  hy  her  with  a  poUoneil  look  from  a  diatanee,  u  if  sho  bad  btM, 
%femaUtnake,  Catuted"  ( "  Kath&-8aii&«igiLr», "  Euglwh  tnun  .  p  2M;  it,  p.  312j. 
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"  'Tis  known 
From  ancient  lore  that  gema  much  virtue  hide. 
And  tliAt  the  omeiTiM  is  the  bridal  stone. 
And  much  rcnowne^i,  becaune  it  chut«ns  loves, 
And  will,  wlicn  worn  by  the  iiedcctod  wife, 
Show  when  bur  aluient  lord  disloyal  prove*, 
by  faiatncss  and  a  {lalu  decay  of  life."* 

The  "bridal-atone,"  or  emerald,  is  here  a  poetical  and  modem  substitu- 
tion for  a  more  original  yW'er,  as  a  mark  of  true  love's  constancy.      In 
I       Mr  Furnivall's  amusing  tiftccnth-ceutury  story  of  the  *'  Wright's  Chaste 
^p  'Wife/'  a  garland  or   wreath  ou   the  liusband's  head  blooms  or  fades 
according  as  the  wife  is  "  fickle,  false,  or  true."     Good  as  the  English 
r,  version  of  the  story  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not  original,  but  a  purel}'  Eastern 
^P  legend  of  Devasmitil  and  her  husband,  upon  whom  the  god  Siva  had 
"  bestowed  two  lotuses,  saying  ;  "  If  cither  of  you  shall  be  unfaithful  during 
your  i<cparation|  the  lotus  in  the  hand  of  the  other  shall  fade,  but  not 
otherwise."t 

■  Such  legends  as  relate  to  the  wishing-cup,  the  inexhaustible  purse,  the 
vonderful  harp,  Blue  Beard's  magic  chamber,  &c.,  all  find  their  counter- 
parts in  the  story-books  of  the  East.  The  familiar  myth  of  the  man  in 
the  moon  represents  an  earlier  hart  in  the  nioon,  and  refers  to  an  episode 
^  in  the  former  life  of  Gotama  Buddha.  Mr.  Giles  tells  us  that  a  hare 
^■or  rabbit  is  believed  by  the  Chinese  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  cassia- tree 
in  the  moon,  pounding  the  drugs  out  of  which  is  concocted  the  elixir  of 
immortality.  An  allusion  to  this  occurs  in  the  poems  of  Tu  Fu,  one  of 
the  celebrated  bards  of  the  T'ant;  dynasty : — 

■  "  The  frott  in  not  drowned  in  the  river. 

The  meaicine  hare  Uvea  for  ever.'' 

This  agrees  well  with  what  the  Buddhist  Book  of  Birth-Stories  says  : 
*'  The  sign  of  the  hare  in  the  moon  will  last  the  whole  kalpa  "  {i.e.,  as 
long  as  the  world  last8)4 

Professor  Gubernatis  offers  the  following  explanation  of  this  myth  : — 
''The  moon  is  the  watcher  of  the  sky — that  is  to  say,  f-hc  sleeps  with  her 
eyes  open,  so  also  does  the  hare;  whence  the  somnus  leporinus  became  a 

provcrb.^5' 

The  expression  "  Take  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you,"  carries  ns  back 

to  a  very  ancient  superstition  based  upon  the  popular  notion  that  "  like 
cures  like,"  a  theory  that  led  to  the  use  of  viper's  flesh  as  an  antidote  to 
the  venomous  bite  of  serpents  and  snakes.  The  word  treacle  once  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  remedy,"  "  antidote,"  bears  witness  to  this  old-world 
superstition.  Phillips,  in  his  "  World  of  Words,"  clcfines  treacle  as  a 
"physical  compound  made  of  vipers  and  other  ingredients." 

A  dog,  it  Mas  thought,  could  not  be  poisoned  by  its  own  virus  ;  hence 
its  bite  could  be  cured,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  injured  person  swallow- 
ing one  of  its  hairs.  Dr.  Denuys,  In  his  ''Chinese  Folk-lore,"  tells  the  story 

•  *'Gondi\wrt."  c   iv  W.  49,  .tO. 
I  Set*  the  *'  KHthA^BBritsA;i;nra,"  Knglish  tran».,  p.  86. 
t  "  Jutuka  Itduk."  Lnglitfi)  traur,  p.  235. 
§  "Zoological  Mythology."  tu  p.  80. 
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of  a  missionary  iu  tlie  Celestial  Kingdom  wbo  had  a  large  and  powerful 
dog,  which  used  to  accompany  him  iu  his  rounds ;  occasionally  the 
brute  would  slightly  bite  the  child  that  chanced  to  cross  his  path.  In 
such  a  case  the  mother  would  run  after  the  owner  of  the  animal,  and  beg 
a  hair  from  the  dog's  tail  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite,  or,  instead  of  giving 
a  hair,  he  was  asked  to  spit  in  her  hand  as  a  charm  against  the  evil. 

'•  When  one  is  bitten  by  a  dog  in  Sicily/'  says  Professor  Gubematis, 
"  a  tuft  of  hair  is  cut  off  the  dog  and  plunged  into  wine,  with  a  burning 
cinder;  this  wine  is  given  to  be  drunk  by  the  man  who  has  been  bitten."* 

The  common  saying,  "cutting  off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face," receivei^^B 
new  light  from  the  Sinhalese  proverb,  "  to  cut  off  one's  nose  to  spite  as^l 
enemy."  Mr.  Steele  says  it  is  a  common  notion  in  Ceylon  that  to 
meet  a  noseless  man  when  setting  out  on  a  journey  is  an  unlucky  omen. 
Two  men  were  enemies ;  one  of  the  two  was  about  to  go  on  a  journey  ; 
the  other,  determined  to  spite  him,  cut  off  his  own  nose,  hid  himself  on 
the  way,  and  when  the  first  came  up,  he  rushed  out,  and  so  discoucflrted 
him  that  he  went  home  again.  Thus  in  order  to  effect  a  trifling  object 
(for  no  further  ill  happened  beyond  the  delay  of  one  day),  a  bitter  feud 
caused  a  man  to  mutilate  himself.  From  this  has  sprung  the  proverbial 
saying,  "to  cut  off  one's  nose  to  spite  an  enemy ."f 

The  nine  lives  of  a  cat  are  proverbial,  but  few  know  that  there  an? 
Eastern  stories  of  the  "  cat  that  could  not  be  killed."  The  dog  bit  her 
tail  in  half,  the  elephant  whirled  her  to  a  distance  with  his  trunk  and 
put  his  foot  on  her,  the  leopard  was  cheated  by  her,  a  man  stuck  a 
knife  into  her  stomach,  the  bear  clawed  her  all  over ;  but  none  of  these 
hurt  the  cat  in  the  least>  though  she  well  scratched  them  and  made  them 
all  smartt 

We  need  not  go  on  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  the  intimate  connection  that  exists  between 
Eastern  and  Western  popular  stories  and  proverbial  sayings.  Our  fables 
too  have  come  from  the  East.  India  seems  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  fable  proper.  The  old  Hindus  were  the  veriest  children  in 
their  passion  for  storicii  and  story>telling.  They  loved  fabler,  and  liked 
them  pointed  with  a  moral  too.  Such  books  as  the  *'  Hitopadcsa" 
("  Friendly  Advice"),  and  the  older  "  Pilncha-tautra,"  or  "  Pentamerone," 
were  a  means  of  imparting  much  pleasant  and  practical  wisdom,  and  hnvo 
served  to  transmit  to  us  in  the  West  the  merry  conceits  of  these  old 
story-tellers,  in  which  we  may  recognize  many  an  old  familiar  tale. 

The  study  of  Sanskrit  brought  these  ancient  collections  of  stories  to 
light,  and  led  to  an  investigation  into  the  origin,  history,  and  transmigra- 
tion of  fables ;  but  the  study  of  Pftli — a  sister  dialect,  iu  which  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Buddhists  arc  written — has  thrown  quite  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject,  and  has  made  it  very  clear  that  the  Eastern  story-book« 
alluded  to,  together  with  many  others  of  a  later  date^  arc  all  more  or  l 

•  "Zoolofiical  Mythology,"  il  p.  38.  f  **EiiUrjAtAka."  p.  953. 

:  Stokes'  'anduui  Fairy  Tkl«s,"  pp.  18,  251. 
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derived  from  older  sources,  and  owe  their  origia  to  the  literary  activity 
-of  the  followers  of  Gotama  Buddha. 

There  is,  in  fact,  among  the  Buddhist  scriptures  a  huge  collectioQ 
of  talcs  known  as  the  "  Jataka-book,"  or  "  Book  of  Birth-Stories,"  from 
'which  the  Hindu  stories  iu  the  "  Pancha-tantra"  and  "  Hitopadesa"  have 
been  compiled,  Tliis  book  of  "  birth-stories,"  as  the  translator  of  the 
J^takas  justly  remarks,  *'  has  a  value  quite  iudcpendent  of  the  fact  that 
Biauy  of  the  tales  have  been  transplanted  to  the  West.  It  contains  a 
record  of  the  everyday  life  and  everyday  thought  of  the  people  among 
whom  the  tales  were  told  ;  it  is  the  oldest,  most  complete,  and  most 
important  collection  of  folk-lore  extant." 

T]ie  JAtaka-book  contains  fables,  fairy  tales,  and  wonderful  stories, 
along  with  the  moral  lessons  they  naturally  inculcate,  connected  with 
events  in  the  previous  life  of  Buddha,  for  he  had  the  marvellous  power 
of  remembering  all  his  former  births.  The  original  text  of  some 
three  hundred  out  of  these  Rve  hundred  Jataka  stories  has  been  edited 
•by  Professor  FausloU  of  Copenhagen,  the  founder  of  Pflli  philology,  to 
•whom  is  due  the  credit  of  l)eing  the  first  in  Europe  to  translate  many 
of  them  into  English,  and  to  call  attention  to  their  close  relation  to  the 
fables  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  a  well-known  P^li  scholar,  and  an  able  exponent 
of  the  ancient  Buddhist  faith,  has  undertaken  the  arduous  and  important 
task  of  an  English  translation  of  whatever  portion  of  the  Jataka  collec- 
tion the  Danish  philologist  may  have  leisure  to  edit.  As  a  first  instalment 
and  earnest  of  his  work,  the  translator  has  given  us  in  English  forty  of 
these  old  *'  birth-stories,"  together  with  the  commentary  that  accompanies 
them,  the  early  part  of  which  furnishes  us  with  the  most  complete 
account  we  have  of  the  life  of  Gotama  Buddha,  and  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood. 

Tlie  English  version,  while  strictly  literal,  as  any  one  with  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  Pali  can  testify,  is  thoroughly  idiomatic.  It  is 
sot  too  much  to  say  tljat  no  Pfili  scholar  could  have  been  found  more 
<!0mpetent  for  the  work  than  he  to  whom  it  has  been  entrusted.  He 
has  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  original,  and  his  renderings 
-even  of  the  most  difRcult  passages  are  always  most  accurate  and  felici- 
tons.  In  a  valuable  and  interesting  introduction  the  translator  traces 
the  course  of  transmigration  of  the  Buddhist's  stories  and  fables  from 
Jlost  to  West,  through  many  and  various  courses — Hindu,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek,  &c. — through  the  Kalilag  and  Dnmnrnj  literature 
down  to  the  so-called  fables  of  yEsop. 

Among  the  many  Western  fables  that  must  be  reckoned  as  Jiitaka 
fitories  are  the  Crow  and  the  Fox,  the  Frog  and  the  Ox,  the  Ass  in  the 
Lion's  skin,  the  Wanton  Calf,  &c.  The  Stomach  and  the  Hands  is, 
no  doubt,  of  Indian  origin  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  Chinese  parallel  of  it 
irhich  runs  thus  : — "  The  head  and  tail  of  a  snake  quarrelled,  the  latter 
arerring  that  it  had  as  good  a  right  to  direct  the  creature's  movements 
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as  had  the  former,  which,  moreover,  got  all  the  enjoyment  of  eating  and 
drinking.  So  the  tail  was  allowed  to  take  charge,  and  began  to  moTc 
backwards.  Unprovided  with  eyes,  however,  it  very  soon  brought  both 
ends  to  grief,  as  the  snake  fell  into  a  wet  ditch,  where  there  was  no 
means  of  egress,  and  was  drowned."*  Many  of  the  JAukas  are  to  be 
found  in  the  popular  stories  of  the  Thibetans  and  Mongolians,  from 
whence  they  made  their  way  into  the  folk-lore  of  Hnssia.t 

Curiously  enough,  after  going  from  East  to  West,  we  find  the  current 
of  fable  flowing  back  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  jiEsop's  fables  have 
not  very  long  since  been  translated  into  Sanskrit,  and  have  met  with  a 
very  favourable  reception  from  native  scholars  in  India.  l''or  a  time 
Mr.  Thorn's  Chinese  version  of  eighty-one  of  jEsop^s  fables  was  ex- 
tremely popular  amongst  the  officials  of  the  public  courts  and  offices, 
"  until  the  mandarins  took  offence  at  seeing  some  of  their  evil  customs 
80  freely  canvassed,  and  ordered  the  work  to  he  suppressed." 

But  to  return  to  the  J^taka-book.  Although  the  stories  it  contains 
deal  with  events  in  the  re-births  of  the  Buddha,  we  must  not  imagine  that 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  is  any  part 
of  the  Buddhist  creed.  The  orthodox  of  this  sect  do  not  believe  that  any 
being  has  a  soul  or  self  as  an  independent  entity,  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted. We  need,  indeed,  a  new  terra  to  be  coined  to  express  fully  thcs" 
Buddhist  doctrine.  The  only  real  thing  that  cam  be  re-born  or  trans- 
mitted is  that  result  or  sum  total  of  an  individual's  actions  that  go  to 
make  up  what  we  call  character.  Mr.  Davids  states  the  case  very  clearly 
with  respect  to  the  being  who  is  to  become  a  Buddha : — 

**  The  Bodhisat  is  not  supposed  to  have  a  son!  wliich  on  the  death  of  one  body 
is  transferred  to  another,  but  to  be  the  inheritor  of  character  ncqniretl  by  iluj 
previous  Bodbisats,  The  insight,  the  goodness,  the  moral  and  intellectual  perfec- 
tions which  constituted  Buddhnhood  could  not,  according  to  the  Biuldhist  theory, 
be  acquired  in  one  lifetime;  they  were  tlie  accumulated  result  of  Uie  continuid 
effort  of  many  generations  of  successive  Bodhisata.  The  only  thing  which  ron- 
tinu«'a  10  exist  when  a  man  dies  is  liis  knmui,  the  result  of  his  words,  thou 
and  deeds  (literally  his  iioitif/);  and  the  curious  theory^  that  this  result  is  c.mi 
trated  in  some  new  individual  is  duo  to  the  older  theory  of  sooL*' 

This  doctrine  of  karma  seems  at  first  sight  to  do  away  with  all 
moral  responsibility,  as  if  one  individual  were  guilty  of  some  demerit, 
and  another  should  receive  the  punishment  due  to  it.  But  the  author 
of  the  "  Milinda-pauha"  denies  altogether  any  such  conclusion.  From 
large  number  of  metaphorical  illustrations  employed  by  Ndgasena  in  hi 
discussion  on  this  point  with  MHinda  we  select  the  following:— 

"N^ijasena. — A  man  purchases  a  vessel  ftill  of  milk  from  the  cowl< 
leaves  it  in  his  charge  until  the  next  day  ;  but  when  he  comes  at  tho 
time  to  receive  it.  he  iinds  that  it  has  become  curd  ;  so  he  says  to  the  l 
'I  did  not  purcbaae  curd;  give  nie   my  vessel  of  milk.*     Now  if  a  cu^i:  ..... 
came  before  your  majesty,  how  would  you  decide  it  ? 

•  Dcanyi'  "  Cbinew  Fulklorr,"  p.  148. 

t  J&lakaBtoriei  are  found  in  Japoncitt'  folk-lor«.    Seo  Griffis'  "Japaainio  F.iiry  \\'*j 
p.  153,  for  a  v«T«ioo  of  the  SumMumdra  Jdlaka,  J&tak«-book«  voj.  ii.  p.  158. 
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"  Milinda, — T  Bhoiild  decide  in  favour  of  the  cowkeeper,  because  it  would  be 
evident  ih:it  the  curd  had  been  produced  from  the  miik. 

^^ Ndgasena. — In  like  manner  one  sentit'nt  being  (mind  and  body)  dies; 
another  sentient  being  is  conceived ;  but  as  the  svcond  is  produced  by  the 
Karma  of  the  first,  there  is  no  doHvernnce  by  this  nutans  from  the  consequences 
of  moral  actions"  (Milinda-panhn,  ed.  Trenckner,  p.  46), 

"  As  certoiuly  oa  if  to  heaven  n  pebble  yon  may  throw, 
Theic  will  it  nob  remain  at  all,  bat  fall  to  earth  below, 
So  well  pi'oportion'tl  to  your  deeds,  or  he  tiiey  good  or  ill, 
Will  the  tivunt  your  hearts  dusiro  be  meted  to  yoii  still."* 

Tlie  working  or  result  of  karma  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
Buddhist  story  of  "The  Girl  and  the  Hen  :" — In  the  village  of  Panda- 
pura,  hard  by  the  town  of  Sfivatthi,  there  lived  a  girl,  wlio  by  tasting 
a  turtle's  egg  contracted  a  great  liking  for  hen's  eggs.  The  hen 
seeing  the  greedy  girl  eating  the  egg  she  laid  daily,  bore  a  grudge 
against  her,  and  a  strong  wiali  arose  within  her  that  in  her  rc-birth  she 
might  become  a  ghoul,  and  eat  up  the  girl's  offspring.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  hen  died  and  became  a  cat  in  the  same  house,  and  tiie  girl  on 
her  death  became  a  hen  iu  her  mother's  house.  Whenever  the  ben 
laid  an  egg,  the  cat,  out  of  grudge  to  her,  ate  it  up.  After  this  had 
happened  several  times,  the  hen  prayed  that  she  might  be  so  re-born  aa 
to  be  able  to  devour  the  cat  and  all  her  progeny.  The  girl  dying  and 
leaving  the  condition  of  a  hen  was  ro-bom  as  a  leopard,  and  the  cat  in 
due  time  reappeared  as  a  deer;  the  deer  gave  birth  to  a  fawn,  and 
the  leopard,  who  still  bore  her  a  grudge,  ate  them  both  up.  In  this 
way,  during  the  whole  course  of  five  hundred  existences,  each  of  them 
devoured  the  other  in  turn.  In  their  last  existence  the  girl  regained 
her  human  form  and  the  cat  became  a  ghoul,  and  both  were  converted 
by  the  Buddha's  discourse,  which  was  to  this  effect: — "No  one  must 
bear  a  grudge  against  another,  saying, '  He  has  injured  me,  he  has  beaten, 
he  has  robbed  me,  he  has  conquered  me ;'  for  if  he  does  this,  hatred  will 
be  repeated  Hucccssively  in  future  existences  j  but  if  no  grudge  be  borne, 
enmity  subsides. "+ 

This  round  of  re-birth  often  brought  about  some  very  curious  and 
complicated  relations,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  uncharitable  Brahman,  who 
always  dined  with  closed  doors  and  windows,  lest  he  &hould  be  disturbed 
by  importunate  l>eggars.  One  day,  when  he  was  dining,  along  with  his 
wife  and  child,  off  a  fowl,  Buddha  appeared  before  him  as  a  mendicant, 
and  upbraided  hira  for  his  inhospitable  conduct,  and  with  the  family 
disgrace  iu  which  he  was  involved.  In  a  former  birtli,  the  bird  the 
Brahn^an  had  just  eaten  was  his  father;  the  little  boy,  his  son,  had 
beeu  a  demon,  aud  had  eateu  the  father;  and  his  wife  in  former  days  had 
been  his  mother  \l 

We  seem  to  have  some  reminiscence  of  this  circle  of  transmigration 
(the  endless  round  of  which  Buddha  professed  to  break  up  and  make  an 
end   of)  in  the  well-known  nursery  rhyme  of  ''  This  is  the  house  that 


•  Steele's  *'  KiiHAJit*ka."p.  97- 

t  Rogers'  "  Tarahlea  to  the  Dharamapada,* 

t  8co  Beal'»  '*  UhammaiKwlo, "  pp.  loO,  151. 


p.  103.    See  ••  Dhammapada,"  vcraes  3-«. 
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Jftck  built,"  &c.,  which  corresponds  very  closely  to  a   Chaldaic    legend 
of  the  Jewish  Hagada,*  and  is  probably  of  Indian  origin. 

It  U  the  perpetuation  of  evil  consequences  that  seems  mostly 
insisted  npon  in  stories  of  this  kind,  of  which  there  is  a  good  example 
in  Lane's  Notes  to  the  "  Arabian  Nights"  (vol.  iii,  p.  148). 

*'  A  htintsman  with  his  dog  etopt  at  the  shop  of  an  oilman  to  whom  he  offered 
some  honey  for  sale,  and  tlie  ebopman  agreeing  to  buy  it,  opened  the  water-skin 
and  emptied  from  it  the  honey  for  him  to  see  it.  But  there  dropped  from  the 
skin  a  drop  of  honey,  and  a  bird  pounced  down  upon  it;  and  tlie  oilman  bad  a 
cat,  and  it  sprang  upon  the  bird  ;  and  the  hunlsmana  dog  aaiv  it,  and  sprang 
upon  the  cat  and  killed  it ;  and  the  oilman  pprang  upon  the  huntsman's  dog,  and 
killed  it;  and  the  huntsman  sprang  upon  the  oilman,  and  killed  hiiti ;  and  the 
oilman  was  of  one  village,  and  the  huntsman  of  another ;  and  the  i>eople  of 
these  two  villages  heard  of  tliis  event,  so  they  took  their  weapons  and  arms 
and  rose  against  each  other  in  anger  ;  the  two  ranks  met|  aud  the  &wo<rd5 
ceased  not  to  be  brandisht  about  among  them  until  there  died  of  them  a  great 
multitude." 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  sort  of  story  that  the 
Jitaka-book  contains,  by  selecting  two  or  three  that  illustrate  some  well- 
known  maxim  or  proverbial  saying. 

The  Indian  elephants  arc,  it  is  well  known,  very  sagacious  and 
intelligent,  and  they  readily  comprehend  their  keeper's  expressions  j  a 
well-trained  elephant  it  is  said,  understands  about  thirty  words  or 
phrases  in  common  use  among  the  keepers. 

This  fact  is  just  biutcd  at  in  the  following  story  of  a  State  elephant, 
related  by  the  Buddlm,  wlieu  at  Jctavane,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  the 
monka  the  truth  that  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners  :" — 

"  Girly-face"  was  the  name  of  King  Brabmadatto's  State  elephant,  a 
good,  kind,  gentle,  and  inoffensive  creature,  who  became  harsh,  violent, 
and  cruel,  through  overhearing  the  wicked  conversation  of  certam 
housebreakers  who  used  to  meet  near  the  royal  stables.  The  intcUigenl 
creature  imagined  that  he  was  to  follow  the  advice  and  instruction  of 
these  thieves,  and  in  consequence  thereof  he  maltreated  and  killed  Ids 
keeper.  All  thought  the  State  elephant  had  suddenly  gone  mad  and 
become  a  rogue.  The  Bodhisat  was  sent  by  the  king  to  find  out  the 
reason  of  the  change  in  the  elephant's  condition,  and  reported  that  the 
animal  had  no  bodily  ailment  whatever,  but  had  been  corrupted  by 
unholy  conversation.  He  therefore  recommended  the  king  "to  let 
holy  devotees,  venerable  by  the  saintliness  of  their  lives,  be  seated  near 
the  el-phant's  stable  and  talk  of  righteousness."  The  advice  was  followed, 
and  the  elephant  regained  his  former  good  character  ! 

There  is  a  similar  story,  somewhat  less  exaggerated  (as  yet  untrans- 
latedf)  of  a  State  horse  that  had  a  lame  keeper,  and  which  by  the  force 
of  example,  became  lame  too  ! 

The  Bodhisat  in  this  case  recommended  a  groom  sound  in  wind  and 


«  See  "  JokeU"  io  Meier's  "  Folkroiirchon  aiu  ScbwabeD,"  pp.  285,  817. 
t  J&t*ka,"  voL  ii.  p.  U8. 
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instead  of  tlie  cripple;  and  the  horse  soon  recovered  from  its 
lameness. 

"Dou^t  touch  pitch,  lest  you  be  defiled/'  Is  humorously  enforced  in 
the  *'  Siikora-jAtaka."  It  was  occasioned  by  a  pigheaded  ignorant  old 
priest,  who  wished  to  show  off  before  the  "  brethren  "  by  offering  to 
engage  in  a  discussion  with  SdripuitOj  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of 
Buddha.  The  "  elder''  did  not  deign  to  degrade  himself  by  any  contact 
with  such  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  ordered  the  offender  to  be  expelled 
from  the  monastery.  As  he  was  running  away,  pursued  by  his  indignant 
fellow-raouks,  he  fell  into  a  cesspool.  In  a  former  birth,  as  a  hog,  this 
old  dullard  had  been  similarly  bemircd  and  defiled,  as  the  following  story 
■will  show : — 

A  long  time  ago,  while  Brahraadatto  reigned  in  Benares,  the  Bodhisat 
being  a  lion,  dwelt  in  a  mountain  cave  in  the  region  of  the  Himalayas; 
and  by  a  lake  not  far  off  dwelt  many  wild  hogs.  One  day,  the  lion 
having  made  a  good  meal  off  the  buffaloes,  elephants,  &c.,  he  had 
killed,  went  down  to  drink  the  water  of  the  lake.  At  that  moment  a 
fat  hog  is  feeding  near  it.  The  lion  espying  him,  thought  to  himself, 
"One  of  these  fine  days  1*11  eat  that  fat  fellow  there,  but  I  must  take 
care  he  doesn't  see  me,  or  I  shall  scare  htm,  and  he'll  not  come  here  again 
in  a  hurry." 

So  the  lion  took  care  not  to  cross  the  hog's  path  on  his  return  to  his 
mountain  cave.  This  act  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  hog,  who 
thereupon  foolishly  imagined  that  the  lion  had  avoided  him  through 
fear.  "  I  must  challenge  the  lion  this  very  day,"  said  he;  which  he 
did  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  A  quadruped  am  I,  0  frieuJ, 
A  qnadruned  art  thou  f  ween  ; 
Come  lack  fit  once,  O  liun,  come  l>ack. 
Turn  not  iiway  from  me  in  fright." 

To  which  the  lion  made  answer:  "Friend  hog,  I  can't  possibly 
fight  you  to-day,  but  a  week  hence  I'll  meet  you  here  on  this  very 
spot." 

The  conceited  hog  then  informed  all  his  relations  that  he  was  going 
to  fight  with  the  lion,  whereat  they  cxclaimetl  in  great  alarm  :  "Now, 
wilt  thou  destroy  us  all,  for,  not  knowing  thine  own  strength,  thou 
wishest  to  do  battle  with  the  lion,  who  when  he  returns  will  bring  ns 
all  to  grief.  Don't  commit  so  rash  a  deed."  In  a  great  fright  the  hog 
sought  counsel  of  his  fellows,  and  received  the  following  piece  of  advice: 
— "  Go  to  the  cesspool  of  the  ascetics  living  hard  by,  and  roll  thy  carcase 
for  seven  days  in  the  foul  filth,  and  let  it  dry  well  on  thy  body.  When 
the  seventh  day  comes,  before  the  arrival  of  the  lion,  drench  thyself 
with  moisture,  mark  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  place  thyself  before 
the  wind,  so  that  the  cleanly  lioUj  having  got  Bcent  of  thy  body,  will 
concede  to  thee  the  victory  and  depart." 

The  hog  having  carried  out  these  instructions  to  the  very  letter 
•  FftiubdU'i  "Tea  J&takAS,"  p.  6a 
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awaited  the  approach  of  the  liorij  who  soon  became  aware  of  the  scurry 
trick  that  was  being  played  him.  •'  Friend  hog,"  he  said,  "  a  nice 
little  dodge  haat  thou  devised ;  wert  thou  not  so  soiled  with  filth,  I 
would  here  destroy  thee,  but  I  can  neither  bite  nor  tear  thy  vile  carcase; 
80  1  leave  thcc  the  victory. 

*'  Uirty,  vtinking,  bristly  thing, 
Poiil  to  9CO  rvnd  ill  to  amcll, 
Thco  I  do  not  mean  to  tight, 
Tbia  i!(iy'»  fame  1  leave  to  the«." 

The  hog  therewith  ran  off  to  tell  bis  friends  of  his  victory ;  but  they, 

thoroughly  alarmed  lest  the  lion  should  return  and  wreak  his  vengeance 

upon  them,  fled  and  sought  other  quarters. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  related  in  the  "  Giithapftna-j:Uaka." 
Here  a  proud  muckworm  got  upon  the  top  of  some  wet  dung,  k&  soft 
and  shaky  as  a  quagmire.  ''  The  earth  is  not  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port me/'  says  the  conceited  worm.  At  that  moment  an  elephant 
approached  the  spot  but  quickly  retired  on  account  of  tiie  unsavoury 
odour  proceeding  therefrom.  The  worm  taking  courage  at  this,  chal- 
lenged the  elephant  to  stay  and  fight,  as  one  hero  would  with  another ; 
to  which  his  disgusted  opponent  replied : — 

"  Not  with  feet,  tusk,  or  trunk  shall  I  slay  thee,  but  by  filth  this 
thing  so  foul  must  be  slain  here."  Having  given  utterance  to  this 
sentiment,  the  elephant  put  the  worm  to  death  in  a  very  effective  and 
ignominious  manner. 

There  is  a  familiar  Western  story  of  a  tame  bear,  which,  seeing 
a  blue-bottle  on  its  sleeping  master's  nose,  tried  to  beat  it  off  with 
a  blow  of  its  paw,  but  in  the  attempt  damaged  his  friend's  nasal  organ. 

A  similar  tale  is  told  in  the  "  Makasa-jfitaka."  In  this  birth  the 
Bodhisnt  was  a  tradesman  who  went  from  village  to  village  to  dispose 
of  his  wares.  One  day,  when  at  the  house  of  a  carpenter  whose  head 
was  like  a  copper  porringer,  a  mosquito  alighted  thereon,  and  the  car- 
penter called  to  his  sod,  who  was  near,  to  drive  it  away.  The  son, 
taking  a  sharp  axe  for  the  purpose,  aimed  a  blow  at  the  insect,  but 
split  his  father's  head  in  two,  and  killed  him.  On  seeing  what  was  done 
the  Bodhisat  said  that  a  wise  eucmy  was  better  than  a  foolish  relative 
or  friend.* 

The  story  of  the  *'  double  crime"  is  known  to  most  schoolboys,  as  it 

occurs  in  many    French   and    German    '*  Readers."     Three  men  find  a 

treasure  and  agree  to  divide  it  equally^  but  on  cue  of  them  going  to  A 

neighbouring  village  to  get  food,  the  other  two  determined  to  kill  their 

companion  on  his  return  and  take  his  share.      He,  on  the  other  hand, 

poisons  the  food  he  is  sent  to  procure ;  so  all  three  perish. 

"Thua  coded  been  thiu  homicydet  two. 
And  c«k  the  Oilse  empoysoncr  also/' 

Thus  Chaucer  ends   his  version   of  this  story  in  the  Pardoncr'a 
Tyrwhitt  traced  the  narrative  back  to  the    •*  Cento  Novelle  Anticlic,' 
*  See  Hardy's  "  M&niul  of  Boddhism;*  aeoood  edition,  p  116.     "  JAtak*,*'  voL  L  p.  346. 
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Nov.  Ixxxii.  !Mr.  Foruivall  bos  shovu  that  there  are  several  versions ; 
that  the  cue  bearing  the  greatest  resemblance  to  Chaucer's  is  contained 
in  "  Libro  di  NovcUc  et  di  bel  parlar  geutiJe/'  Nov.  Ixxxii.  The  story 
narrated  in  "  Le  Cieuto  Novelle  Antike/'  Nov.  Ixxxiii.,  connects  it  with 
an  event  in  the  history  of  Jesus !  Chaucer  introduces  this  tale  in  con- 
nection with  some  "  hasardours"  or  gamblers.*  Curiously  enough;  the 
JAtaka-book  has  the  same  story  in  connection  with  some  pemnakacoras 
(thieves  who  had  a  peculiai*  artifice  in  obtaining  ransom  for  their 
prisoners,  not  unlike  that  of  the  modern  Italian  or  Greek  brigand). 
And  just  as  Chaucer  bids  his  readers  to  '*  ware  them  from  avarice/"'  so 
in  the  Bufldhist  story  we  find  the  proverb  that  "greed  indeed  is  the 
root  of  destruction"  {Lobha  ca  nam'  esa  vindsamulam  eva  /if);  remind- 
ing us  of  our  own  familiar  expression  that  "the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil"  {Radiv  malorum  est  cupiditait}. 

How  easily  the  weak  resolves  of  those  who  make  hasty  vows  in 
the  time  of  sickness  or  misfortune  are  broken  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
familiar  lines  : — 

"  The  devil  was  aick,  tbo  deril  a  monk  would  bo ; 
The  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  inonk  was  he." 

In  the  "  Gesta  Roraanorum"  the  wolf  when  ill  wishes  to  be  a  lamb.  An 
Italian  proverb  makes  the  wolf  sing  psalms  when  he  wishes  to  ensnare 
the  sheep.  In  fact,  the  wolf,  like  the  fox»  is  a  sheep,  shepherd,  monk,  or 
penitent,  in  a  variety  of  stories.  The  original  of  all  these  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "Vaka-jAtaka,"  the  substance  of  which  we  give  as  briefly  as  possible. 

A  wolf  having  taken  up  his  abode  on  a  rocky  islet  in  the  Ganges,  is 
surrounded  by  water,  and  has  thus  no  means  of  procuring  his  usual 
supply  of  food.  In  this  strait  he  resolves  to  keep  "  holy-day''  (uposatha, 
a  solemn  fast-day  among  the  Buddhists,  observed  by  laymen  and  priesta 
four  times  in  the  month).  While  the  wolf  is  lying  down,  having 
resolved  to  keep  the  fast  and  to  observe  the  ten  precepts,  the  god  Sakka, 
knowing  his  weak  resolve,  says,  "I  will  have  some  fun  with  this  wolf/' 
and  turns  himself  into  a  wild  goat,  and  suddenly  appears  before  the  eyes 
of  the  pious  wolf.  "Aha!"  says  the  "blood-drinker,'*  "I'll  keep  the  feast 
another  day  !"  So  saying,  he  sprang  up  and  attempted  to  seize  his 
prey;  but  the  goat,  skipping  about,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  taken. 
The  wolf  being  unable  to  catch  the  goat,  returns  to  his  former  position, 
saying,  "  After  all,  I  have  not  broken  my  vow  to  keep  holy-day/'  Where- 
upon the  god  Sakka  addresses  the  wolf,  and  says,  "  What  business  is  it 
of  yours  to  keep  the  fast,  you  of  purpose  so  unstable  ?  Pool !  not  to 
know  that  in  trying  to  seize  the  goat  your  vow  was  broken  !"I 

In  the  "  Pancatantra"  (bk.  iii.  3)  the  cat.  Butter-ears,  feigns  to  be 
penitent,  and  is  chosen  as  umpire  between  a  sparrow   and   a  hare,  but 

•  For  fnrthcr  particulars  see  Skcat's  *' Selections  from   Cliaocer :  The  Man  of  Lnwe's 
Talc,'*  iDtroductiou,  pp.  xx-xxxi. 
t  "  VoiUbho-jitoka,"  No.  48.     "Jot.,"  vol.  i.  p.  2W. 
:  No.  300.     "  Jfttakft-book,"  toI.U.  p.  449. 
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cats  lioth.     A  variation  of  the  fable  of  the  penitent  cat  occurs   ir 
''  Mahiibliarata"  (v.  5421-54.1«),  and  in  the  Bih\ra-jataka  (No.  12  . 

Afanassief  quotes  a  Russian  story  of  a  cat,  Eustachio,  that  feigns  itself 
a  monk  in  order  to  eat  the  mouse  when  it  passes.  It  being  observed 
that  the  cat  is  too  fat  for  a  penitent^  it  answers  that  it  eat«  ou\y  from 
the  duty  of  preserving  its  health.* 

"What's  in  a  rnmc?"  is  the  subject  of  a  Jataka  storyt  concerning  a 
monk  named  Mr.  Badman  (PiLpako),  who  attached  an  undue  importance 
to  auspicious  names,  and  consequently  objected  very  strongly  to  sucb 
an  unlucky  designation  as  his  own.  lie  importuned  the  Buddha  to 
be  permitted  to  take  another,  but  the  master  did  not  imracdiatelr 
consent,  but  told  him  to  go  on  his  begging  rounds^  and  after  some  time  to 
return,  and  Men,  if  he  wished  to  change  his  name,  he  would  be  at  liberty 
to  do  80.  Well,  Mr.  Badraan,  in  the  course  of  his  rounds  seeing  a  dead 
man  carried  to  the  grave,  asked  his  name.  "  Mr.  Quick"  (Jivako),t  was 
the  answer  ;  whereat  the  "  brother''  marvelled  much.  "  There's  no  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Quick  and  Mr.  Dead;  both  must  die.  Namcjs  are 
only  marks  of  distinction.  You  must  be  a  fool  to  think  that  there  is 
anything  iu  them."  On  another  occasion  the  monk  sees  a  poor  female 
slave  cruelly  beaten  for  not  paying  her  dues.  Asking  her  name,  he  is 
told  it  is  Landlady  (Dhauap&lil),  at  which  he  is  much  astonished,  thinking 
that  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  one  be  Mrs.  Landlady  or  Mrs.  Landless, 
Lastly,  he  meets  with  a  weary  benighted  traveller,  Mr.  Wayfarer  (Pan- 
thako),  who  ought  certainly  to  have  been  styled  Mr.  Waylora.  On  hi» 
return  he  informs  his  master  of  the  queer  and  inappropriate  names  he 
had  come  across  in  his  pcregriuatious,  and  says  that  he  has  come  to  iht 
conclusion  that,  after  all,  names  are  mere  designations,  and  that  no 
further  importance  should  be  attached  to  them,  and  that  he  is  quite 
content  for  the  future  to  remain  Mr.  Badman. 

The  strength  of  afl'ection  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  story  on  con- 
stancy told  with  reference  to  the  close  intimacy  of  two  Buddhist  priests, 
between  whom  in  a  former  birth  there  existed  also  a  very  great  friend- 
ship. §  At  that  time  the  one  was  an  elephant  and  the  other  a  dog. 
Neillier  of  them  was  happy  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  and  the  dog 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  catching  hold  of  the  elephant's  trunk  and 
swinging  to  uud  fro.  But  one  day  the  elephant  keeper  sold  the  dog^ 
whereupon  the  elephant  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  refused  to  cat 
or  bathe  until  the  dot;  was  restored  to  him  again. 

We  have,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  Jntaka-book  occasional  allusions 
to  popular  superstitious,  and  sly  hits  at  tree  and  fire  Arorsliip,  star* 
cunning  and  spells. 


•  Oul>crnatia'  "  Zoological  Mytbology,"  pn.  54-55.      Cf.Benfey'a  "  Fancatantra* **  Int 
dnciioD.  !j  U4.  ]i{>,  3r>0-3>4  ;  LancoreAu's  "  rautcbntaiitra,"  p.  2^4. 

f  **  N&uiAaiililtii-jutAka."  toL  i.  p.  401. 

t  Jlvako  luenna  tlie  livin/j  one  ;  of.  oar  "  qtiick  and  dead." 

S  "  Abhinha'jntaka,"  No.    27,   English  tram.,  p.  24M.     "iDtimacy   ID  a  fonner  bcrtb 
qoiakly  kiiits  rneodaliip"  (**Katha-Barit-MLgara,"  £og.  tnu».,  p.  258). 
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ne  JAtaka  story*  tells  how  Buddha,  when  king  of  Benares,  put  an  end 
to  all  sacjifices  (both  of  beasts  and  men)  to  the  tree-gods,  by  ordering 
that  the  victims  to  be  selected  for  this  purpose  should  consist  of  offenders 
against  the  commandments  and  precepts.  Buddhism  did  much  good 
senice  by  inculcating  kindness  to  all  living  creatures.  In  one  of  the 
stories  attributed  to  Buddha,  mention  is  made  of  a  great  sacrifice  which 
King  Pasenadi-kosala  had  instituted  at  the  advice  of  a  Brahman  in  order 
to  avert  some  threatening  calamity.  There  were  to  be  a  hundred  victims 
of  every  kind  of  living  creaturcf  ("  Jfttaka-book/'  i ,  p.  334). 

On  this  account  there  was  a  general  lamentation  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Mallikft,  the  queen,  inquired  of  her  husband  the  reason  of 
this  sacrificCj  and  was  told  that  it  was  to  wanl  off  a  sudden  calamity, 
betokened  by  noises  in  the  king^s  car  like  those  of  a  huge  drum.  *'  How 
stupid  you  are/^  said  the  queen ;  "  did  your  majesty  ever  know  of  a 
man  being  killed,  and  then,  by  means  of  his  death,  another  man's  life 
being  saved  ?  You  are  making  numbers  of  people  miserable  all  through 
listening  to  stupid  Brahmans."t      Of  Buddha  we  may  truly  say : 


**  His  pi«ty  knew  that  famine,  plague,  and  time, 
Are  enemiea  enough  to  human  life  ; 
None  need  o'crchorge  death's  quiver  with  a  crime." 


I 


In  the  "  Nanguttha-jfttaka"  fire-worship  is  plainly  ridiculed.  In  this  birth 
the  Buddha  is  a  fire- worshipper  dwelling  alone  in  a  forest,  with  thoughts 
intent  upon  the  realm  of  Brahma. 

One  day  he  determines  to  sacrifice  a  cow  to  the  *'  sacred  flame,"  but 
has  no  salt;  leaving  the  animal  bound  to  the  sacrificial  post,  he  hastens 
to  a  neighbouring  village  to  get  the  seasoning  for  his  offering.^ 

While  the  Brahman  is  absent,  some  huntsmen  passing  by  the  hermitage 
espy  the  cow.  Forthwith  they  slaughter  it,  cook  and  eat  the  carcase, 
and  depart,  leaving  only  the  tail  and  some  few  bare  bones.  AVhcn  the 
ascetic  returns  and  sees  only  the  cow's  tail,  thiuks  he,  "  This  *  holy 
fire'  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  property  ;  how  then  shall  he 
preserve  me  V*  Then  he  makes  a  kind  of  mock  offering  of  the  relics, 
and  thus  addresses  the  slighted  deity  : — 


"  Hail  Sacred  Fhuoe  !  thine  own  thou  oanst  not  ^ard, 
How  then  from  barm  elialt  thon  thy  sen'ant  keep? 
Take  this  cow's  tail,  1  uray,  with  these  bare  boDCS : 
Be  satislied,  for  flesh  1  ve  none  to  give  !" 


» 


Tbeii  the   Brahman   quenches    the   fire    with  water,    and   attains    to 
Brahmaioka  by  transcendental  knowledge  and  profound  meditation. 

In  the  "Nakkhatta-j;itaka"||  there  is  a  little  sly  fun  at  the  expense  of  the 
"  star-conn ers."^      A  certain  ascetic,  out  of  sheer  spite,  mars  a  marriage 


•  "Dummcdha-iAtaka,"  No.  50.     "JAtaka,"  i-  p.  259. 

i*  Only  last  year  a  vncriBce  of  thin  kind  was  ordered  by  the  King  of  Barniah. 

X  Rogers'  **  iUiddhaghouha'a  Pamldei,"  p.  130. 

^  "Every  oblaCiou  of  thy  m eat -utfc ring  ahalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  neither  shalt  thou 
Bulfer  the  salt  of  the  cortsuant  of  tliy  (>od  to  be  lacking  frum  thy  lueat-otferiug.  With  all 
thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt'  (Lev.  ii.  13).  It  seems  from  Ezek,  xvi.  4  that  new 
bom  children  were  rubbetl  with  salt.     "Jat&ka,"  vol.  i.  p.  474. 

il  "  Jit&ka,"  No.  49.  vol.  i.  n.  2o7. 

Y  See  FuubttU'i  *-Satta.Nir&ta/  p.  CO. 
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by  declaring  tbat  the  stars  are  not  favourable  to  the  approaching 
hymeneal  festivaL  The  wedding  being  put  offj  the  bridegroom  loses  Lit 
lady,  and  a  quarrel  takes  place  between  the  two  families  most  interested 
in  the  affair.  A  wise  towusraaUj  being  informed  of  the  cause  of  strife, 
asks;  "  that's  the  good  of  consulting  the  stars  ?  la  not  a  marriage  an 
auspicious  event  in  itself,  and  docs  it  stand  in  need  of  anyproguostic^itioas? 

"  While  ga^ng  at  the  star  the  fool  hitt  vantage  lost : 
The  true  atar  for  tb'  atTair  is  juat  tlio  thing  itself." 

Tn  the  "Sanjivaka-jAtaka"  there  is  a  story  relative  to  a  Daddhi«t 
schismatic,  who  uses  his  miraculous  powers  to  draw  followers  to  his 
side ;  while  it  illustrates  the  folly  of  misdirected  effort,  it  also  aims  ao 
indirect  blow  at  charms  and  spells.  In  this  birth  the  Buddhist  gives  to 
one  of  his  followers  named  Sanjivo  (a  man  of  no  ready  wit),  a  manira, 
or  spell  for  raising  the  dead.  On  a  time  this  man,  with  some  of  his 
companions,  goes  to  a  neighbouring  wood  to  gather  sticks,  and  sees 
there  a  dead  tiger.  "Oh!"  says  he,  "Til  raise  that  tiger  to  life." 
"  You  can't,"  said  his  friends."  "  Just  sec  if  I  don't,''  he  replies." 
"Well,  do  it  if  you  can,"  said  the  others;  and  up  a  ta-e  they  went  in 
case  of  an  accident.  Sanjivo  picked  up  a  stone,  repeated  his  mantra, 
and  hit  the  tiger  with  the  missile.  The  brute  at  once  revived,  rushed 
at  and  seized  the  spell-utterer  by  the  throat,  and  killed  him. 

There  are  many  stories  of  wrong-directed  effort  in  the  Jutaka-book. 
Thus  in  the  "  A'Aruui-jAtaka,"a  wine-merchant's  salesman,  having  noticed 
that  the  folks  that  came  to  buy  spirits  were  sucking  rock-salt,  forthwith 
proceeded  to  put  salt  into  all  the  wiue  and  spirits  he  had  to  dispose  of, 
and  so  ruined  his  master's  trade.  The  tale  in  the  "ArAmadusa-jfl.takn"i8 
much  to  the  same  purpose. 

"We  have  occasional  allusions  to  popular  storm-myths,  as  in  the 
"  Kakkata-jAtaka,''*  where  there  is  a  story  that  reminds  us  of  Krishna's 
exploit  of  phiugitig  into  the  ^c^  and  slaving  the  demon  Panc/iajana, 
"  lie  took  the  conch-shell  which  was  formed  of  his  bones,  and  bore  i 
as  his  horn ;  the  sound  of  which  fills  the  demon  hosts  with  dismay, 
animates  the  vigour  of  the  gods,  and  annihilates  unrighteousness. ''f 

In  the  PAli  version  the  demon  is  an  immense  golden  crab,  that  livc4 
at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  and  gobbles  up  largo  elephants  that  come  there 
to  drink.  Tlic  Bodhisat  in  his  elephant  birth  is  caught  by  this  moMJ*rrr, 
but  is  subsequently  liberated  through  the  female  elephant's  entrL:itv 
In  stepping  out  of  the  water  the  elephant  puts  his  foot  on  the  back  of 
the  giant-crab,  and  crushes  it  into  two  pieces.  One  fragment  of  the  shell 
is  found  by  the  Asuras,  from  whom  it  is  afterwards  taken  by  tlic  god 
Sakka,  and  converted  into  a  thundering  kettlo-drum  (Alainbm)« 

Buddhaghosha  repeats  a  portion  of  this  story  in  his  commentarr  on 
the  "Anguttara-NikAya"  to  illustrate  the  powerful  and  mischievous  elTeet 
of  a  woman's  voice,  but,  curiously  enough,  omits  all  the  myth  alwut  the 
conversion  of  tlic  crab's  shell  into  a  kettle-drum. 


*  "jaukji,"  No.  207,  volii.  p.  313. 


t  WiUou'i  "  Vifclinu  Puriua,"  vol.  r.  p^  tf. 
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Professor  Gubernatis  savs  that  '^thc  kettle-dnini  thunder  is  a  familiar 
image  in  Hiadu  poetry,  and  the  GandLarvas,  the  musician  warriors  of 
the  Hindu  Olympus,  have  no  other  instrument  than  the  thunder.  The 
conch  of  the  warrior  Prmdavas  in  the  **  Mahflbharata,"  and  the  famous 
horn  of  Orlando  (which  comes  from  the  golden  horn  of  Odin)  are 
epical  reminisceuces  of  thunder." 

Mr.  Davids  has  drawn  attention  to  the  Hebrew  story  of  "  Solomon's 
Judgment''  as  having  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  Jiitaka-talc^  where  the 
Bodhisat  decides  to  which  of  two  women  a  certain  child,  claimed  by  both, 
rightly  belongs.  AVe  have  not  far  to  look  to  find  other  parallels  of  this 
kind.*  The  story  of  Mitta\Tudako  in  the  *'  Losaka-jiitaku/'  repeated  also 
in  the  Commentary  to  the  Dhammapada,  contains  two  incidents  referring 
to  the  ca?.tiiig  of  lots  in  order  to  find  out  a  certain  offender.  The  one 
may  be  compared  with  Joshua  vii.  16;  1  Sam.  xiv.  40,  -11;  the  other  with 
the  story  of  Jonah  being  east  overboard  by  the  sailors  in  the  voyage  to 
Tarshish. 

St.  Peter's  attempt  to  walk  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  his  boldness  at 
venturing  on  the  deep,  and  his  subsequent  fear,  has  a  counterpart  in  the 
Jjltakas.  A  certain  householder,  desirous  of  hearing  the  law,  left  his 
boat  by  the  stairs  or  landing-place,  but  on  his  return  could  sec  no 
signs  of  it ;  whcreuix>n  he  attempted  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street  by  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  long  as  his  faith  in 
the  Teacher  was  firm,  so  long  the  water  supported  him;  but  he  began  to 
sink  as  soon  as  his  trust  began  to  waver .t 

In  the  parables  to  the  Dhamraapada  we  read  of  a  mnrvclloua  cross- 
ing, like  that  of  Joshua's,  through  the  power  of  faith.  Fixing  their 
minds  steadily  on  the  virtues  of  the  Blessed  One,  they  went  on  their 
horses  and  began  to  cross  the  stream.  The  surface  of  the  water 
became  like  a  stone  slab;  not  even  the  hoofs  of  their  horses  were 
wetted.t 

"  Faith  like  this,"  said  the  Buddha,  "  aloue  can  save  the  world  from  the 
yawning  gulf  of  continual  birth  and  death  ;  such  faith  alone  can  enable 
men  to  walk  across  to  the  further  shore.  Faith  can  cross  the  flood, 
even  as  the  master  of  the  ship  steers  his  bark  across  the  sea  ;  ever 
advancing  in  the  conquest  of  sorrow,  wisdom  lands  us  on  yonder  shore/' 

Apart  from  the  Jfitaka  tales  themselves,  we  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  high  ethical  tone  that  runs  throiighout  them  all,  which  indeed  is 
characteristic  of  the  early  Buddhist  faithj  and  is  so  well  exhibited  in  the 
"^Sigftlavilda-sutta.'' 

We  cull  some  few   from  the  many  moral  sentiments  in  the  J4taka 

stories  ; — 

"  Tho  pnrc  in  heart,  wbo  fear  to  aui» 
The  good,  kiodly  in  wortl  and  deed — 

•  "  Buddhist  Birth  Stories/'  pp.  xiv.  xliv-xlvii.  See  Dennys'  "  Chinese  Folk-lore,"  p.  ISO ; 
^'Slgot  from  the  Kut,"  pp-  253-^2 ;  Jiilg'a  "  MongoliAcbe  M&roben-Sanualuxifr " 
pp.  I»8-*20-.>. 

t  "  SU&uiBamBa-JAiaka,'*  vol.  it.  pill  ;  Teal's  "  Dhammapadjs"  p.  51. 

i  Bogeri'  "Buddhaghoaha'a  Parabloe,"  pp.  82,  S3. 
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Bribery  at  kings'  courts  is  the  subject  of  several  JAtakas.^  On  one 
occasion  tlie  Buddha  preached  a  discourse  about  the  evil  consequences 
of  taking  bribes  from  a  spirit  of  covctnusncss.  There  was  a  certain  king 
who  employed  a  Brahman,  well  versed  in  the  characteristic  signs  of 
daggers,  to  test  the  smith's  work  before  the  weapons  were  consigned  to 
the  royal  armoury.  The  old  fellow  used  to  smell  the  edge  of  the  dagger, 
and  if  it  was  well-tempered  with  a  bribe,  he  passed  it,  but  not  otherwise. 
One  day  a  clever  smith  determined  to  outwit  the  Brahman,  and  put  a 
stop  to  his  iniquitous  proceedings.  Accordiugly  he  fdlod  the  scabbard 
of  a  dagger  with  very  fine  red  pepper,  and  smeared  the  blade  over  with 
the  same  substance.  He  showed  it  to  the  Brahman^  M'hoj  as  usualj  took 
a  good  snuff  at  the  edge,  so  that  the  pepper  got  well  into  the  bribe- 
taker's nose,  uinde  him  sneeze  violently,  aud  slit  up  his  nose  with  the 
edge  of  the  dagger.  This  circumstance  caused  the  king  and  hiscourtierd 
to  roar  aloud  with  laughter.f 

This  story  occurs  also  iu  the  introduction  to  the  ^'Asilakkhana-jAtikaj" 
and  contains  a  good  deal  more  than  at  first  sight  meets  the  eye.  Thone 
acquainted  with  popular  superstition  will  have  remarked  that  the  old  bribe- 
taker's sneeze  is  not  greeted  by  the  familiar  "  God  save  you,"  or  some 
fluch  equivalent  expression.  The  courtiers,  no  doubt,  bore  no  goodwill 
towards  the  greedy  fellow,  and  doubtless  wished  in  their  hearts  that  the 
Evil  One  might  take  him,  and  purposely  withheld  all  favourable  words. 
We  have  here,  doubtless,  an  indirect  attack  on  the  old  superstition  con- 
nected with  sneezing,  and  this  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  main  story 
which  follows,  in  which  a  king's  nephew  obtains,  by  much  cunning  and 
a  little  sneezing,  a  royal  bride  and  a  kingdom,  while  one  of  hia  cour- 
tiers, a  "  dagger-examiner,"  receives  a  severe  injury  to  his  nasal  organ 
through  an  unfortunate  sueeze,  aud  is  obliged  to  have  a  false  nose 
which  afterwards  falls  off.  The  king,  who  is  a  witness  of  his 
ministcr'a  discomfiture,  laughingly  says,  "Sneezing  may  be  good  for 
some,  but  bad  for  others ;  by  that  act  /  secured  a  king's  daughter  as  a 
wife,  but  you  gut  a  broken  nose  !  " 

That  Buddha  set  his  face  against  the  observance  of  the  superstitious 
custom  of  blessing  the  sneezer,  at  least  among  the  monks,  is  rendered 
▼ery  evident  by  the  introduction  to  the  "  Gagga-jatika,"  the  substance 
of  which  is  to  the  following  effect : — Once  on  a  time  the  Teacher  was  iu 
R/ijAkiirAmc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jctavana,  and  while  he  was  cx- 
poundiog  the  law  to  the  assembled  monks  he  sneezed.  The  priests 
immediately  ejaculated  *'  Long  live  the  blessed  one  !"  and  so  there 
arose  a  mighty  din  in  the  assembly,  which  stopped  the  discourse,  and 
much  displeased  the  preacher.  Then  Buddha  asked  his  discii)les  whether 
flaying  "  God  preserve  you,"  made  any  difference  to  the  life  or  death 
of  the  sneezer.  *'  No,"  said  they.  Then  he  forbade  the  practice,  and 
made  a  decree  that  whoever  hereafter  gave  utterance  to  the  cxprcssioa 


*  8co  the  ** .Seri-vnnijflrjAtiIca,"  Ko.  3,  £ngti«b  trans.,  p.  153. 
t  Kugera*  "  BudilhnghOTWs  Parabloi,"  p.  150. 
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should  be  deemed  ^iltj  of  the  ecclcsiastieal  ofiTeuce  oiled  drnktaJM  fl 
fault  requiring  confession  and  absolution).  " 

The  prieata  scmpulonsly  obeyed  the  injunction  from  that  time  farwniH, 
and  obsen'ed  that  ancient  custom  no  longer  ;  they  did  not  eren  return  the 
compliment  when  the  laity  piously  and  politelym  uttered  their  "God 
•ave  you"  when  the  monks  happened  to  sneeze.  The  super^tiotis 
laymen  naturally  grumbled  at  the  omissiouj  and  vhen  the  tolenuit 
Buddha  heard  of  the  affair,  he  made  an  exception  in  their  farour, 
and  allowed  hia  disciples  to  greet  and  to  be  greeted  as  usual  vbenevcr 
there  chanced  to  be  any  sneezing  going  on  outside  the  assembly  hall. 

Then  Gotama  procetled  to  tell  a  story  with  the  object  of  shoving 
that  in  time  past  sneezing  was  connected  with  demons  (of  coarse  ercwj 
goud  Buddhist  was  a  match  for  any  demon)^  and  all  danger  VM 
averted  from  the  sneezer  by  his  saying  "  Long  mayest  thou  lire/' 

Professor  FausboU  has  translated  this  story,  but  not  the  introdoction, 
which,  as  a  relic  of  ancient  folk-lore,  is  every  whit  as  Talnable  as  the 
Jutaka  itself.  A  tiomewhat  similar  story  is  found  in  the  ^*  Kathi«-»arit* 
sftgara"  (bk.  v.  ch.  ixviiL)* 

There  is  a  story,  of  no  very  ancient  date,  of  a  servant-girl  who  came 
to  sec  her  spiritual  adviser,  and  informed  him  that  she  coDsidercd  berscif 
a  converted  character.  The  minister  asked  her  by  what  signs  sLe  wo 
made  aware  of  the  inward  change  she  spoke  of.  She  replied  that  she 
note  swept  out  aD  the  comers  of  the  rooms  entrusted  to  her  care.  On 
being  further  questioned  as  to  the  performance  of  her  daily  duties,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  still  great  room  for  imjr  nt 

in  matters  of  cleanliness;  so  she  was  told  to  go  home,  to  be  > 
conscientious,  and  to  return  at  some  no  distant  period,  when  she  conhl 
report  further  progress  in  the  reformation  thathad  ju<it  begun,  and  thcst, 
she  might  be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  of  church  pririlcgea ! 

In  the  Chiuese  version  of  the  Bhammapada  there  is  an  account  of  a 
young  man  who  came  to  the  Buddha  praying  for  admission  to  the  Older 
of  Mendicants.  He  was  an  only  son,  but  by  reason  of  his  carclessncsfr 
idleness,  dirtiness,  and  ignorance,  he  became  a  great  grief  to  his  parents 
and  an  object  of  contempt  to  friends  and  neighbours.  Touched  to  the 
quick  by  the  coldness  shown  him  on  all  sides,  he  took  rffuge  in  religions 
exercises,  penances,  and  prayers,  but  found  no  help  or  comfort  in  them. 

At  last  he  turned  to  the  Buddha  for  advice,  trusting  that  he  ctv*  }  ct 

the  needs  of  his  case,     "  If  you  would  find  comfort  in  my  soci  i 

the  teacher,  *'  the  first  thing  for  you  to  liave  is  purity  of  conduct*  <io 
buck,  therefore,  to  your  home,  and  learn  to  obey  yoor  parents,  red 
your  prayers,  be  diligent  in  your  daily  occupations,  let  no  lore  of 
tempt  you  to  neglect  cleanliness  of  person  or  decency  of  dress ;  and 
then  having  learnt  this,  come  back  to  me,  and  you  mny  perhaps 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  companionship  of  my  followers."  The  yo 
took  to  heart  the  words  of  his  adviser,  went  back  to  his  father '»  h 
and  became  quite  an  altered  character.  After  three  years  he  rctium< 
*  8«a  Fsusb«ll'«  '*Tca  J&Ukia  ;*'  sad  I^ktr's  **Friiiutivt  Oatuin*"  voL  L  p(i.S»-OI. 
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to   Buddha,  and   was  received  into  the  Order,   and  attained,   without 

further  delay,  to  the  perfect  state  of  an  arahat  (saint).* 

Buddha  did  not  reeognize  dirtiness  or  nakedness  as  the  tit  emblem 

of  holiness;  with  him  cleanliness  came  next  to  saintliness — 

"  Xot  with  oakedaeu,  not  pUited  hair,  nor  dirt ; 
Not  faitiog  oft,  nor  lying  on  the  ground  ; 
Not  daat  and  ashes,  nor  vigilB  hani  and  stera, 
C^  purify  that  mAn  who  still  is  toosed 
Upon  the  wavca  of  doubt. "t 

fn  connection  with  this  verse  from  the  "  Dhamraapada,"  Professor  Max 
Miiller  quotes  the  following  good  story  from  the  "Sum&gadhil-Avadiiua.J 

"  A  nmuber  of  naked  friars  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  daughter  of 

An&thapiadika.  She  called  her  daughter-in-law,  Sum&gadhd,  and  snid^  '■  Gc 
and  Bce  those  highly  respectable  persons.*  Sumfigadhu,  expecting  to  see  some  of 
the  (Buddhist)  stunts,  like  Sfiriputra  and  MandgalyAyana  and  others,  niTi  out  full 
of  joy.  But  when  she  saw  these  Ixiara,  with  their  hair  like  pigeons'  wings, 
covered  by  nothing  but  dirt,  offensive,  and  looking  like  demons,  sheheoiinie  sad. 
'  Why  are  you  sad,'  said  her  mother-iu-law.  Suimlgadhu  repUed,  *  O  mother,  if 
these  arc  saints  what  must  sinners  be  like  Y  " 

Wc  also  in  the  Jtltaka-book  come  across  interesting  particulars  that 
throw  light  upon  the  early  Buddhist  creed,  the  conduct  of  the  Mendicants, 
their  daily  life  in  the  vihdraj  or  monastery,  and  their  various  doubts  and 
perplexities  that  now  and  again  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  tlie 
Buddha.  These  points,  however,  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  JAtaka- 
book;  they  occur  mostly  in  the  introduction  to  the  talcs,  and  are  more 
fully  treated  of  in  the  various  discourses  of  Buddha  contained  in  the 
"  Sutta-pitaka,"  and  in  the  "  Vinaya,"  or  discipline  of  the  monks  as  laid 
down  very  fully  in  such  works  as  the  "  PAtimokkha,"  the  "  MaliAvagga," 
and  "  Cullavagga,"  all  of  which  are  now  accessible  to  Buddhist  students. 
Occasionally  iu  the  birth-stories  wc  meet  with  parables  taken  from  the 
"  Sutta-pitaka,"  as  in  the  ease  of  the  *'  Sakunagghi-jataka,"  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  the  priests  that  the  proper  splicre  of  a  "  religious  " 
was  meditation ;  that  out  of  this,  his  proper  element,  he  was  liable  to 
fall  into  the  power  of  MArathe  tempter,  like  the  corncrake^  that  attempted 
to  fly  above  the  clods  of  the  ploughed  field  (its  proper  gocara,  or  resort), 
and  was  seized  upon  by  a  hawk  aud  killed* 

Meditation  occupies  a  most  important  place  in  the  religious  and 
philosophic  systems  of  the  Buddhists,  being  one  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  the  ahainment  of  NirvAna,  the  perfect  life  on  earth. 

In  the  Yoga  philosophical  system  meditation  was  also  regarded  as  a 
means  of  "  final  liberation"  from  the  ills  of  existence. 

"  From  study  let  a  man  proceed  to  meditation,  and  from  meditation 
to  study;  by  perfection  in  both,  the  supreme  spirit  becomes  manifest. 
Study  is  one  eye  wherewith  to  behold  it,  and  meditation  is  the  other."|| 

*  See  the  **  Eka-panna-jitiUa,'*  voL  i.  p.  504,  for  the  Ktury  of  a  bad  young  prince  who 
wna  brought  to  the  Buddha. 


t  "OhammaiMuia,"   verac  141  ;   "J&Uka-book,"  EogUah  trans.,  p.  1S5;  Beal'a  *'Dfaam- 
mapada,"  p.  IW;  Fauabijira  **Sutta-.Vlp-1ta, '  p.  41,  §  iT. 

i  I{ogors'"BuddhaghoBha'Brarab]cs,"pp.xcviii-xoix.  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 'z.  p.  30 
i  P&U  l»i>o. 

WQflOtt's  "Viahna  Parina,"  vol.  v  pp.  22G,  227. 
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Mr.  Beal  quotes  from  the  Chinese  a  similar  sentiment :  "  The  nro 
powers,  wisdom  and  sentiment  (meditation),  are  the  two  wheels  of  a 
chariot,  ot  the  two  wings  of  a  bird — both  are  necessarj  in  order  to  arrire 
at  perfection."* 

The  Buddhist  salipatthdna,  or  "  earnest  meditation,"  and  the  Hindu 
yoga^  however,  are  widely  opposite;  both  are  forms  of  contemplatii 
meditation,  but  fix  themselves  upon  entirely  different  objects.  The  latter, 
altogether  specujative,  professed  to  disengage  itself  from  all  objects  of 
sense  until  it  attained  union  with  Brahma,  the  supreme  soul  of  the 
universe.  The  former,  more  practical,  occupied  itself  with  (1)  the  bodfg 
its  impurity  and  impermanency;  (2)  with  sensation  audits  necessary  erilsj 
(3)  with  the  conditions  of  things,  their  rise  and  decay. 

Around  this  simple  teaching  there  gathered  a  crowd  of  superstitit 
obsen'auces,  mostly  connected  with  the  postures  in  which  the  sage 
self-restrained  shoiJd   sit,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  breath  of  expi- 
ration and  iuapiratioQ  should  be  carried  on,  together  with  the  suspeusioaj 
of  breath,  as  well  as  the  various  subjects  of  reflection  that  should  ei 
the  mind  during  the  various  acts  of  contemplation. 

Southern  Buddhbm,  in  its  earUest  form,  is,  however,  much  purer 
and  simpler  with  respect  to  the  practice  oi  satipatthdna  than  northern 
Buddhism,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  as  complicated 
the  yoga  system,  with  its  eighty-four  contemplative  postures. 

Even  amongst  the  southern  Buddhists,  in  later  times,  there  arose  out 
of  a  very  simple  formula  of  "  earnest  meditation  "  forty  kammatthdnas  or 
religious  exercises,  based  on  certain  rules  or  formulas,  by  mcuns  of  which 
the  higher  forms  of  mystic  meditation  and  ecstasy  might  be  reached. 

In  the  earliest  discourses  attributed  to  Buddhism  we  find  no  mention 
of  these  numerous  rites,  ceremonies,  and  formulas  that  have  now 
associated  themselves  with  a  few  meditative  acts  ;  but  they  had  firmly 
established  themselves  as  an  important  part  of  the  Buddhist  belief  before 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

Bigandet  defines  kammatthdna  to  be  '^  the  fixing  the  attention  ou 
one  object,  so  as  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  its  constituent  parts,  it 
principles  and  origin,  its  existence  and  final  destruction.  The  proci 
is  as  follows : — Let  it  be  supi}osed  that  a  person  intends  to  contemplal 
one  of  the  four  elements ;  he  abstracts  himself  from  every  object  which 
is  not  fire,  and  devotes  all  his  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
object  alone ;  he  examines  the  nature  of  fire,  and  finding  it  a  compound 
of  several  distinct  parts,  he  investigates  the  cause,  or  causes,  that  ki 
those  ])arts  together,  and  soon  discovers  that  they  arc  but  accidenl 
ones,  the  action  whereof  may  be  impeded  or  destroyed  by  the  occurrcm 
of  any  sudden  accident.  He  concludes  that  fire  has  but  a  fictitious 
and  ephemeral  existence.  The  same  method  is  followed  in  examii 
the  other  elements."'!' 

•  B«al*«'*C«tebk.''p.  160. 
t  Sm  IfrMt,  rr-  Idlf  263,  ^0 •  WUmo'i  "  Vuhttu  Purana,"  book.  vL.  ob.  tii. 
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If  water  be  selected  for  contcmplatioDj  the  priest  fixes  his  eyes  on  a 
bowl  full  of  water ;  if  earthy  thou  a  moulded  circle  of  earth  or  clay  is 
placed  upon  a  low  framej  and  the  priest  must  contemplate  it,  and  fix 
his  thought  upon  the  idea  of  the  elements  of  earth,  mentally  repeating 
its  various  names,  and  dwelling  on  the  thought  that  his  own  body  is 
composed  of  perishable  earth.  This  is  called  kasina  (meditation),  of 
which  there  arc  no  less  than  ten  varieties.* 

We  shall  now  bring  this  subject  to  a  close  by  a  quotation  from  the 
" Tittha-jAiaka^'  on  the  "  Meditation  on  Impurity'' — i.e.y  meditation  on 
the  body  {kdyagatd-Bati),  It  is  quite  a  short  sermon  in  itself,  witli  a  very 
familiar  text — "  Man  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.  Tie  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down  :  he  flecth  also  as  a  shadow^  and 
eontinueth  not'*  (Job  xiv.  1,  2),t 

There  was  a  certain  monk  who  derived  no  benefit  from  this  religious 
exercise  of  meditation;  he  was  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of  impurity  so 
long  had  he  been  associated  with  the  sight  of  gold  in  five  hundred 
successive  births.  SAriputta  coulil  do  nothing  with  him  ;  so  he  brought 
him  to  Buddha,  who  at  once  took  the  weak  "  brother  "  in  hand.  After 
the  rounds  of  the  day  were  ended,  the  Teacher  took  his  disciple  apart 
into  a  mango-grove,  and  there  he  created  a  pond,  and  in  it  a  large 
cluster  of  lotuses,  and  among  them  one  flower  of  surpassing  size  and 
beauty.  And  telling  the  monk  to  sit  down  there  and  watch  that 
Hower,  he  returned  to  his  apartment. 

The  monk  gazes  at  the  flower  again  and  again.  The  Blessed  One- 
made  that  very  flower  to  decay  ;  and  even  as  the  monk  was  watching  it, 
it  faded  away  and  lost  its  colour.  Then  the  petals  began  to  fall  off, 
beginning  with  the  outermost,  and  in  a  minute  they  had  all  dropped  to 
the  ground,  and  the  centre  part  alone  remained. 

As  the  monk  saw  this  he  thought,  "  But  now  the  lotus  flower  was 
exquisitely  beautiful,  now  its  colour  has  gone  ;  its  petals  and  filaments 
have  fallen  away,  and  only  the  centre  part  is  left.  If  such  a  flower  can 
80  decay,  what  may  not  happen  to  this  lx)dy  of  mine?  Verily,  nothing  that 
exists  is  enduring."     And  thus  the  eyes  of  his  mind  were  opened.^ 

ElCHARH    MORHia. 


•  See  Chilrtora'  '^PAli  Did.,"  a.  v.  **Ko«na." 
+  See  Hampolc's  "  Pride  of  CooBcieiice,*'  p.  20, 
%  JAtaka-book,  Kng.  translation,  pp.  251-2.*)2. 


BIMETALLISM. 


IT  may  be  safely  said  that  the  question  of  bimetallism  is  one  whicl 
doe£>  not  admit  of  any  precise  and  simple  answer.     It  is  essential]; 
an  indeterminate  problem.     It  involves  several  variable  quantities  ani 
many  constant  quantities,  the  latter  being  either  inaccurately  known  or 
iu  many  cases  altogether  unknown.     The  present  annual  supply  of  gold 
and  of  silver  are  ascertained   with  fair  approacli  to  certainty,  but  the 
future  supplies  are  matter  of  doubt.     The  demand  for  the  metals  ag&ia) 
involves  wholly  unknown  quantities,  depending  partly  upon  the  course' 
of  trade,  but  partly  also  upon  the  action  of  foreign  peoples  and  gorcra- 
ments,  about  which  we  can  only  form  surmises. 

The  question  is  much  complicated,  again,  by  presenting  a  double 
problem — that  regarding  the  next  decade  of  years,  and  that  regarding 
the  more  remote  future.  Possibly,  a  step  which  might  be  convenient 
during  the  course  of  the  next  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  ycai's,  would  prove 
subscquentlj  to  be  the  mere  postponement  of  a  real  and  inevitable 
difficulty.  AVhcn  wc  pursue  an  inquiry  of  this  complex  and  indeter- 
minate kind,  it  resolves  itself  into  endless  hypotheses  as  to  what  will  or 
will  nut  happen  if  something  else  happens  or  does  not  happen.  Nerer- 
theless,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  statistical  science  fails  us,  we 
can  come  to  no  practical  concluaiou ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  very 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  subject  may  emerge  a  conviction  that 
it  is  best  to  do  nothiog  at  all.  A  party  of  travellers  lost  in  a  fog  wiD 
probably  indulge  in  a  great  many  speculations  and  arguments  as  to  the 
possible  paths  and  turnings  they  might  take;  but  tbo  irisest  couisc 
may,  nevertheless,  be  to  stay  where  they  are  until  the  air  becomet; 
clear. 

Looking  at  the  question,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  chronic  one,  that  if, 
as  regarding  the  constitution  of  monetary  systems  during  ccnturiesj  it  b 
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indispensable  to  remember  the  fact,  too  mucb  overlooked  by  disputants, 
tbat  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  are  ultimately  governed^  like  those  of 
all  other  commoditica,  by  the  co8t  of  production.  Unless  clear  reasons, 
then,  can  be  shown,  why  silver  should  be  more  constant  in  its  circum- 
stances of  production  than  gold,  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  a 
bimetallic  gold  and  silver  money  will  afford  a  more  steady  standard  of 
value  than  gold  aloue.  The  common  argument  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  gold  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  world  with,  does  not  stand  a 
moment's  examination  in  this  aspect.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  value 
of  gold  ri.ses,  more  gold  will  be  produced,  and  the  great  number  of  gold- 
raining  enterprises  now  being  put  forth  may  have  some  connection  with 
this  principle.  In  the  second  place,  so  long  as  sudden  changes  of  supply 
and  demand  can  be  avoided,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference,  within 
certain  limits,  whether  there  is  mucli  gold  or  little.  Prices  having  once 
settled  themselves,  it  is  only  a  cjuestion  of  carrying  a  little  more  metal 
or  a  little  less  in  your  pocket.  As  Cautillon,  and  subsequently,  but 
independently,  Hume,  remarked,  if  the  money  in  the  world  were 
suddenly  doubled  or  halved  trade  would  go  on  as  before,  all  prices  being 
approximately  doubled  or  halved.  But,  of  course,  the  interests  of  creditors 
aud  debtors  would  be  affected  while  the  change  was  in  progress. 

Now,  as  regards  the  chronic  question,  it  is  probable,  though  not 
certain,  that  the  establishment  of  the  bimetallic  ratio  of  15J  to  1 
would  give  a  worse  rather  than  a  better  standard  of  value,  because  the 
momentary  standard  is  always  the  over-estimated  metal.  The  double 
standard  system  gives  an  option  to  the  debtor,  so  that  if  either  gold  or 
silver  were  in  future  years  discovered  in  large  quantities,  the  debtor 
would  have  the  benefit.  In  the  monometallic  system  there  is  no  option, 
and  all  parties  stake  their  interests  on  the  single  metal.  To  these  con- 
siderations must  be  added  the  historical  fact  that  silver  has  during  the 
last  thousand  years  fallen  in  value  more  than  gold.  The  ratio  of  values 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  about  10  to  1,  fluctuating  at  times  to  12  to  1. 
Later  on  silver  became  comparatively  cheaper,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  15^  to  1  correctly  represented  the  natural  ratio.  For 
some  fifty  years  it  was  held  pretty  steadily  at  this  point  by  the  action 
of  the  French  Currency  Law.  The  unprecedented  discoveries  of  gold 
in  Californiaj  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere,  reversed  the  course 
of  prices  for  a  time,  but  more  lately  the  tendency  to  a  preponderating 
fall  of  silver  has  reasserted  itself.  No  doubt  the  events  here  so  briefly 
recapitulated  admit  of  endless  discussion,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
even  to  mention  the  volumes  which  have  been  written  since  the  time  of 
Loeke  upon  the  comparative  steadiness  of  value  of  gold  and  silver. 
There  emerges  a  certain  degree  of  probability  that  silver  is  more  subject 
to  depreciation  than  gold,  although  both  liave,  iu  the  course  of  a 
thousand  years,  been  very  greatly  depreciated  in  comparison  with  com 
and  the  chief  kinds  of  raw  materials. 

If  this  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  case,  it  follows  that  an  attempt  to 
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Te-establish  tlie  ratio  15^  to  1  would  tend  to  discourage  the  productioa 
of  the  dearer  metal,  gold^  and  to  encourage  the  production  of  the  more 
depreciated  silver.  AVe  should  be  filling  our  pockets  and  our  strong 
boxes  with  a  metal  15^  times  as  heavy  and  28^  times  as  bulky  as  gold^ 
proportionally  to  value,  iu  order  to  get  a  worse  medium  of  exchange, 
and  a  probably  worse  standard  of  value.  Nor  should  we  be  approxi- 
mating towards  a  better  state  of  things.  If  gold  is  destined  ultimately 
to  be  the  general  standard  of  value  of  all  cirilized  nations,  we  must  let 
it  take  its  own  natural  value,  and  must  allow  the  appreciation,  if  any,  to 
tell  upon  the  profits  of  mining.  But  the  arbitrary  reduction  in  the 
value  of  gold,  involved  in  the  present  bimetallic  project,  would  tend 
constantly  to  replace  gold  by  silver ;  and  unless  it  were  desired  actually 
to  take  silver  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  last  state  of  things  would 
be  worse  than  the  first.  It  thus  becomes  plain  tliat  a  bimetallic  regime 
is  not  the  means  of  approximating  to  a  gold  regime.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  cither  be  a  permanent  regime,  or  it  vrill,  sooner  or  later,  leave  us 
with  a  vast  stock  of  silver,  liable  to  sudden  depreciation,  and  a  diminished 
stock  of  gold.  In  short,  the  project  of  M.  Cernuschi  is  not  a  real 
panacea  for  our  present  troubles ;  it  is  only  a  mode  of  postponement 
leading  to  eventual  aggravation, 

"When  we  turn  to  the  ttrnporary  view  of  the  subjeet,  by  which  I  mean 
the  circumstances  and  interests  of  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
difficulties  increase,  chiefiy  because  the  data  become  wholly  uncertain 
and  contingent.  The  great  principle  of  the  cost  of  production  fails  us, 
because  in  the  case  of  such  durable  commodities  as  gold  and  silver, 
the  acaimulated  stock  in  baud  is  immensely  greater  than  the  annual 
production  or  consumption.  It  stands  to  reason,  of  course,  that  if 
several  great  nations  suddenly  decide  that  they  will  at  all  cost  have  gold 
currencies  to  be  coined  in  the  next  few  years,  the  annual  production 
cannot  meet  the  demand,  which  muHt  be  mainly  supplied,  if  at  all,  out 
of  stock.  The  result  would,  doubtless,  be  a  tendency  to  a  fall  of  prices. 
M.  de  Laveleye,  in  one  of  the  able  articles  which  he  is  contributing 
to  the  Ind^pendance  Beige,  as  an  advocate  of  Cernuschi- ism,  points  to  a. 
fall  of  30  per  cent.,  which  he  thinks  has  already  been  occasioned  by 
the  demand  for  gold  currency.  He  excites  our  imagination  as  to  what 
may  be  expected  to  happen  should  Italy  and  other  countries  need  gold 
for  coining.  But  he  omits  to  observe  that  the  full  of  30  per  cent,  is 
probably  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  collapse  of  credit  and  speciilatioDr 
a  periodic  evcut  of  which  we  have  had  many  prior  iustaQcea,  The 
period  of  1833  to  1844,  especially  was  one  when  no  great  wars  and 
monetary  operations  were  in  progress;  it  was  a  period  of  active  iudus- 
trial  and  commercial  progress.      Yet  the  tables  of  prices  given  h\    ■   ■  '    . 

in  his  "  History  of  Prices,"   and  reduced  in   my  paper  on  the  \^; u 

of  Prices,  communicated  to  the  Statistical  Society  in  May^  ^^^^ 
(vol.  xxviii.  pp.  291^-320),  show  that  the  average  prices  rows  by  5J2« 
percent,  between  1833  and  1839,  and  fell  25  per  cent,  between  this  lastT 
year  and  18<^4>.     So  far  as   I  have  been   able  to  discover,  this  grrat 
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osdllation  was  entirely  due  to  the  general  expansion  of  trade  and  credit, 
and  tu  its  siihsequent  collapse.  Like  causes  have  certainly  been  in 
operation  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years;  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  we 
are  now  getting  round  hy  the  lapse  of  time  to  the  period  when  trade 
naturally  revives,  experience  would  prevent  us  from  imagining  that  the 
late  fall  of  values  will  be  continued  or  repeated  without  an  intervening 
isc.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  if  the  Italian  Government  decide  to 
into  eOect  M.  Luzzatti's  threat  of  buying  gold  at  all  hazardsj  and 

the  like  course   be  takon  by  the  United   States  and  France,  not  to 

of  Germany,  then  there  might   be  a  considerable  disturbance  of 

es  for  a  time.      But  is  it  likely  that  such  proceedings  will  be  taken 

rational  statesmen  and  rational  parliaments  ?  It  is  really  too  absurd 
to  suppose  that  any  country  will  insist  upon  immediately  having  a  gold 
currency  at  any  cost,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  will  thereby  injure 
its  own  trade  and  commerce  in  the  getting.  The  position  is  simply 
this.  TVe  have  had  for  fifty  years  or  more  an  abundant  currency  of 
gokl.  Italy  and  some  other  countries  have  a  paper  currency.  Suddenly 
l>ecoming  disgusted  with  paper,  they  say  that  unless  we  consent  imme- 
diately to  abandon  our  gold  to  a  great  extent,  and  take  silver  instead, 
they  will  insist  upon  buying  our  gold  from  us  at  whatever  price  we  like 
to  ask  for  it.  We  have  so  good  a  currency  that,  unless  we  consent  to 
give  it  up  willingly,  they  will  insist  on  borrowing  it  from  us.  But 
surely  in  this  case,  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  The  largest 
stock  of  gold  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  England,  and  many  of  the 
great  gold-producing  districts  arc  to  be  found  in  the  English  colonics 
or  dei>cudencies.  If  these  foreign  nations  insist  upon  having  gold 
currencies,  they  must  pay  our  prico  for  gold,  and  they  must  in  raising 
the  price  benefit  us  and  our  colonics,  comparatively  speaking. 

When  we  consider  what  arc  the  difficulties  put  forward  as  the  ground 
of  this  bimetallic  crotchet,  wc  find  that  they  arise  either  out  of  the 
sudden  issue  and  withdrawal  of  paper  money,  or  else  out  of  the  elTorts 
of  certain  governments  to  get  rid  of  silver.  If  the  Italians  suddenly 
want  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  specie,  it  is  because  they  allowed 
their  specie  to  be  replaced  by  paper  in  former  years,  and  they  now 
discover  the  evils  of  a  variable  paper  currency.  Germany  wants  gold, 
because  Prince  Bismarek  and  his  economists  recognised  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  Lord  Liverpool  fashioned  our  metallic  currency. 
But  because  Germany  has  met  with  a  temporary  clieck  in  striving 
after  a  gold  standard,  is  there  any  reason  that  wc,  who  have  had  a  gold 
standard  with  little  interruption  since  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
should  throw  it  up  at  the  demand  of  M.  Cernuschi  ?  The  dilEculties 
of  France  simply  consist  in  the  fact  that,  having  had  the  law  of  the 
double  standard  previously  in  operation,  she  suspended  the  action  of 
the  law  as  soon  as  it  began  to  occasion  a  return  of  silver.  If  all 
civilized  countries  were  to  adopt  the  double  standard,  they  would  just 
be  inviting  the  growth  of  a  silver  currr-ncy,  which  France,  with  full 
experience  of  the  use  of  silver,  has  practically  decided  to  avoid. 
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Much  tliat  has  recently  been  published  on  this  subject,  inclutliug  the 
official  text  of  the  draft  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  in 
Paris,  implies  that  the  Freitch  law  establishing  the  double  standanl  wa» 
intended  to  act  as  a  regulator  of  the  values  of  the  metals  according  to 
the  ratio  of  ISA  to  1.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  no  such  idea  seems 
to  have  prompted  the  law,  Gaudiii,  who  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
Revolution  proposed  the  ratio  of  15J  to  1,  did  so  upon  the  ground  that 
this  ratio  was  sufficiently  near  to  that  of  the  market  values  *to  allow 
coins  of  gold  and  silver  to  circulate  side  by  side  indifferently.  In  ease 
The  marlcet  ratio  should  alter  after  a  time,  he  thought  that  the  golA^fl 
pieces  could  be  melted  and  reissued.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  again,  wbeff™ 
in  1717  he  fixed  the  guinea  at  21*.,  did  so  upon  the  ground  that  thii 
was  the  closest  convenient  approximation  to  market  rates.  Only  four 
mouths  ago  I  quoted  in  the  Contempoiiary  Review  (January,  1881, 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  73)  the  remarks  of  Cantillon  upon  this  decision  of  Newton. 
Cantillon  says: — 

"  It  is  the  market  price  which  decides  the  proportion  of  the  ralne  of 
gold  to  that  of  silver.     On  this  is  based   the   proportion  which  wc  give 
to  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  money.      If  the   market  price  varies  con- 
siderably, it  is  necessary  to  alter  tlic  proportion    of   the   coins.      If  we 
neglect  to  do   this,  the   circulation   is  thrown  into  coufiision  and  dis- 
order," &c.     There  is,  in  fact,  no  precedent  for  the  views  now  p 
ujwu  us.     It  is  not  even  proposed  to  acccj)!  the  prevailing  ratio  of  t 
markets,  but  by  an  arbitrary  convention   to  raise  up  silver  to  the  place 
it  held  in  the  markets  before,  which   involves  bringing  down  gold  so 
to   meet    it    about   half-way.      1   do   not  undertake   to  deny  that  if 
convention  were  agreed  upon,  and  oarried  into  foi-mal  effect,  it  might 
possibly  raise  silver  to  its  former  price  of  59^/.  per  ounce.     Tlie  mess 
is  one  of  so  novel  a  character  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  wh 
woidd  or  would  not  happen.      The  attempt  to   force  silver  dollars  into 
use  in  the  United   States  has   entirely  failed,  and  it   might   fail  eve 
under   a    convention.      It  is   quite    conceivable    that    in    the  Unit 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies  the  scheme  would    be  defeated   by  the  tacit 
refusal    of   the    people    to  accept   silver  legal  tender.     A   bank  or  a 
tradesman  might  try  to  stand   upon    his    legal   rights,  but    the   result 
would  be  a  kind  of  commercial  "  Boycotting."     Some  formula  would 
probably  be  discovered  for  contracting  affairs  out   of  the  Double  Ijcgal 
Tender  Law.    At  present  tliere  is  no  law  to  prevent  people  from  makiug 
contracts  in  terms  of  gold  or  silver  bullion,  or  tin  or  copper  or  eom,  or 
whatever  else  they  like,  which  is  capable  of  precise  definition.      Even  if 
the  law  were  not  thus  circumvcuted,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  moke 
payments  in  gold  a  point  of  honour. 

Then,  again,  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  this  siippORwl  convcnti 
is  the  only  safeguard  against  the  most  serious  inconvenience  to  some 
the  parties  to  it.     The  convention  would  resemble  a  chain,  the  breaking 
of  each  link  of  which  would  throw  an  increased  strain   upon  the  otb 
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linka.  There  exist,  indeed,  a  good  many  international  conventions 
relating  to  postal  intercourse,  extradition  of  criminalsj  copyrigLt,  and  so 
forth;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  would  the  breaking  or  suspension  of 
the  convention  result  in  any  ruinous  consequences.  There  would  be 
suBpension  of  benefits  rather  than  occasion  of  evil.  But  should  war 
break  out  among  some  of  the  countries  involved  in  the  monetary 
convention,  the  probable  effect  would  be  to  throw  the  mass  of  silver  coin 
upon  neutral  nations.  This  might  be  done  without  any  express  breach 
of  the  convention,  simply  by  the  issue  of  paper  money,  a  measure  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  consider  unlikely,  seeing  that  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  present  monetary  situation  arise  out  of  efforts  for  the  withdrawal 
of  recent  paper-money  issues.  It  is  true  that  the  8th  Article  of  the 
proposed  Convention  enacts  that  *'  the  fact  of  issuing  or  allowing  to  be 
issued  paper  money,  convertible  or  otherwise,  shall  not  relieve  the  State 
iasuiug  it,  or  allowing  it  to  be  issued,  from  the  above  stipulated 
obligation  of  keeping  its  mints  always  open  for  the  free  mintage  of  the 
two  metals  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  15^."  But,  as  far  as  I  can  understand 
this  "  keeping  of  the  mints  open,"  it  seems  probable  that  this  article 
would  be  quite  nugatory  in  time  of  war.  If  silver  were  depreciated 
5  or  10  per  cent.,  paper  legal  tender  might  easily  be  depreciated 
20  or  30  per  cent.,  and  nobody  would  think  of  coining  silver  to  pay 
their  debts,  when  they  could  pay  them  so  much  more  cheaply  .with 
paper.  The  issue  of  paper  legal  tender  forms  then,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  an  indirect  mode  of  abrogating  the  Convention  without  a  distinct 
breach  of  faith.  Wo  Government  has  ever  yet  resisted  the  temptation 
of  resorting  to  paper  under  serious  stress  of  war,  and  therefore, 
until  a  wiser  and  better  state  of  things  is  brought  about  in  the  long 
course  of  time,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  fulfil  the  first  condition  of 
the  bimetallic  project — the  making  of  au  indefeasible  convention. 

When  a  measure  is  so  clearly  undesirable,  it  is  hanlly  needful  to 
point  out  the  many  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  its  operation.  But 
there  is  one  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  almost  insuperable — 
namely,  the  confusion  which  would  be  produced  in  the  masses  of 
national  and  other  debts  contracted  in  terms  of  gold  money.  Silver  is 
now  about  13  per  cent,  below  its  old  customary  value,  comparcfl 
with  gold.  If,  then,  debts  contracted  formerly  in  gold  could  be 
paid  in  silver,  by  the  option  of  the  bimetallic  system,  the  claims  of  all 
creditors  would  be  endangered  to  this  extent,  and  in  all  probability 
would  be  depreciated  to  half  that  extent.  Nor  would  the  matter  be 
much  improved  by  enacting  that  old  debts  should  be  paid  in  gold  as 
contracted,  because  gold,  being  forced  into  a  fixed  par  with  silver,  would 
be  depreciated,  say,  six  per  cent.  The  adoption  of  the  bimetallic  regime 
would  be  a  coup  d'etat  affecting  the  value  of  all  past  monetary  contracts 
in  a  degree  incapable  of  estimation;  and  although  such  a  com/;,  or  almost 
any  other  coup,  might  be  advisable  under  certain  circumstances,  according 
to  the  maxim,  salu^  popuii  suprema  lex,  yet  it  would  be  clearly  impossible 
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to  unsettle  the  whole  monetary  contracts  of  the  British  nation  and  tlic 
British  race,  to  the  extent  of  some  six  per  cent,  or  more,  for  the  sake  of 
the  exceedingly  problematic,  if  not  visionary,  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  proposed  convention. 

Though  it  thus  appears  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  question  that  the 
English  Government  should  contemplate  the  ahandonmcnt  of  the  gold 
i^tandard,  there  are  two  or  three  minor  measures  of  a  temporary  nature 
which  might  perhaps  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  disturbed  relation* 
of  the  precious  metals.  There  would  probably  be  little  or  no  incon- 
venience  in  raising  the  limit  of  legal  currency  of  silver  coin  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  live  pounds  instead  of  two  pounds  as  at  present. 
This  change  would  probably  prove  to  be  a  merely  nominal  one,  anles» 
bankers  and  others  could  be  induced  to  pay  out  silver  coin  more  largely 
than  at  present.  The  !Mint  gains  so  handsome  a  profit  upon  the 
coinage  of  silver  money  at  present  that  the  opportunity  might  well  be 
taken  to  throw  as  mueh  silver  into  circulation  as  possible  )  but  unless  ^^l^^B 
habits  of  the  people  be  changed  it  would  not  stop  in  circulaticicH 
There  is,  in  fact,  at  present  a  very  clear  disincliuation  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  take  any  larger  amount  of  silver  money  than  is  necessary. 
It  is  an  almost  unknown  thing  iu  England  for  any  tradesman  to  give 
as  much  as  two  pounds  iu  silver  change.  No  customer  is  expcctt^d 
to  take  more  than  ten,  or  at  the  most  twenty  shillings  iu  silver,  and 
any  surplus  of  silver  receipts  is  paid  into  the  banking  account,  and 
the  general  balance  of  the  district  is  eventually  returned  to  tlie  Bank 
of  England.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Seyd'a  scheme  of  a 
iour-shilhng  piece  or  any  other  scheme  would  overcome  this  fixed  habit 
which  is  moreover  a  reasonable  habit. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said   about  the  exijcdicncy  of  bringing  i 
operation  the  Third  Clause  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  which  is  suppos 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  notes  upon  a  reserve  of  silver   bullion    to  a 
certain  extent.     That  Clause  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  And  whcrras  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  amount  of  silver  bullion  on  whi< 
it  shnli  be  lawi'td  for  the  same  dopirttncnt  of  the  Bank  ofKnglatid  to  issue  Bank 
uf  England  notes;  be  ii  therefore  enacted,  tlint  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  tht^Bank 
of  England  to  retain  in  the  Issue  Department  uf  the  said  Hank  at  auy  oae  tim4 
an  amount  of  silver  bullion  exceeding  one-l'ourth  part  of  the  gold  coin  and  buliion 
lit  such  time  held  by  tlio  Bank  ofKuglnnd  in  the  Issue  Department." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  clause  is  solely  a  restrictive  one :  that  which 
authorizes  the  holding  of  silver  bullion  is  the  preceding  clanse,  &r  too 
long  for  quotation.  It  states,  however,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  Issi 
notes  in  excess  of  the  securities  allowed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Issi 
Department,  "  save  in  exchange  for  other  Bank  of  England  notes,  or 
for  gold  coin,  or  for  gold  or  silver  bullion  received  or  purchased  for  tho 
said  Issue  Department  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,"  &c.  It  is 
curious  that,  although  the  second  clause  thus  seems  to  si>eak  of  silver 
bullion  being  "  received  or  purchased  under  the  provi*ions  of  tliis  Act,' 
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there  are  no  provisions  in  the  rest  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  silver.  Tlic  fourth  clause  defines  the  price  at  which  all  persona  may 
deroaLd  cotes  for  gold  buUiou,  but  there  is  no  like  dcfiuitiou  as  re^^ards 
silver.  The  result  scenes  to  be  that  the  Knnk  of  England  buys  and 
sells  hilver  bullion  as  au  ordinary  dealer  or  speculator.  If,  theu,  the 
Bank  Directors  think  that  it  will  conduce  to  the  iuteresta  of  their 
shareholders  that  they  should  lay  in  a  stock  of  tltreCj  four,  or  five 
millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  silver,  as  the  case  may  be,  let  them  do  so. 
They  will  gain  or  lose  according  as  the  value  of  that  stock  rises  or 
falls ;  but  who  can  say  how  that  will  be  ?  In  any  case,  the  effect 
of  such  an  operation  upon  the  silver  markets  of  the  world  must  be 
inappreciable. 

There  is  one  further  measure  which  might  well  be  adopted  at  the 
present  conjuncture,  namely,  the  alteration  of  the  ]3ank  Act  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  issue  from  the  Bank  of  one  pound  notes.  Now  that 
Parliament  has  authorized  the  circulation  in  England  under  very 
i]uestionable  conditions  of  a  fractional  paper  currency,  the  last  shadow 
of  reason  has  disappeared  why  one  pound  notes,  so  long  current  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  should  be  unknown  in  England.  If  we  could 
suppose  that  thirty  millions  of  buch  uotes  were  put  iuto  circulation 
eventually,  about  twenty  millions  might  be  issued  on  Securities,  giving 
a  profit  to  the  Government  of  nearly  half  a  million  a  year.  The  margin 
of  ten  millions  more  or  less  of  gold  added  to  the  specie  reserve  of  the 
Issue  Department  would  be  ample  to  meet  any  conceivable  demand  for 
payment  of  such  notes,  the  circulation  of  which  would  probably  be  more 
constant  than  that  of  iLe  larger  uotes.  Thus  a  supply  of  twenty 
xuillious  of  sovereigns  would  be  opportunely  thrown  upon  the  markets  of 
the  world,  which  might  be  scrambled  for  by  the  various  nations  now 
wanting  gold  currencies. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  in  this  article  I  do  not  pretend  to  enter 
into  the  complexities  of  the  subject,  nor  to  answer  the  numerous  argu- 
ments adduced  in  favour  of  the  bimetallic  project.  The  literature  and 
statistics  of  the  subject  are  of  an  almost  interminable  extent.  If  any 
reader  wants  to  learn  what  he  has  to  read  before  he  can  be  considered 
to  have  mastered  this  subject,  let  Iiim  refer  to  "A  Partial  List  of  Modern 
Publications  on  the  Subject  of  Money,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Horton,  and 
printed  among  the  Appendices  to  the  Official  American  Report  on  the 
International  Monetary  Conference,  held  in  Paris,  in  August,  1878. 
This  volume  is  replete  with  information  ou  the  subject.  I3ut  my  con- 
tention is  that  to  wade  through  the  interminable  discussions  on 
bimetallism  is  about  as  useful  as  to  wander  through  a  forest  in  a  mist, 
the  happiest  result  of  which  is  usually  to  find  yourself  back  again  at 
ihe  point  you  started  from. 

W.  SXANLKY  JkVONS. 
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THE  Parliameutary  Elections  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Dill,  which 
was  introduced  by  Sir  H.  James  into  the  House  of  Curacnons  the 
other  day,  is  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  a  Liberal  Government.  It  is 
no  half  uieasurCj  or  attempt  to  patch  up  existing  flaws;   hut  n  '  r 

attempt  to  strike  at  the  root  of  electoral  corruption,  and  to  sigh 
scoundrels  who  bribe^  and  the  ignorant^  selfish,  and  rapacious  voters  who 
accept  bribes,  that  the  one  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  tempt,  and  th 
other,  if  he  falls  into  temptation,  shall  suffer  for  his  sin.     ^lorcover/ 
the  Bill  cflects  tliat  which  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  a  considerable 
reform  and  curtailment  of  electoral  expense;  and  it  wiU,  if  passedj  pt 
an  end  to  the  feebleness  and   laxity  of  the  existing  law,  which  aUi 
endless  employment  of  voters,  unlimited  liiriug  of  conveyances  and  com- 
mittee rooms,  and  general  lavish  expenditure  at  election  times. 

While,  however,  conceding  a  due  meed  of  praise  to  the  couoeption 
and  details  of  the   iHill,  I  would  endeavour,  in  this  article,  to  ahow 
where  I  believe  it  falls  short,  not  only  of  perfection,  but  even  of  tl 
eflicicucy  which  is  necessary  to  render  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act  succesafa 
in  doing  that  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  to  prevent  it  from  following 
its  predecessors  into  the  limbo  of  unobeyed  laws. 

I  hope  it  may  not  appear  captious  to  criticize  and  find  fault  with  the 
measure  ofiercd  us.  Perhaps  it  is  aufhcient  excuse  to  plead  an  LoDi 
desire  to  suggest  alterations  whereby  the  Bill  may  be  jierfected.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  while  being  grateful  for  the  steed,  we  may  look  our 
gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  In  any  case^  whether  the  Bill  be  passed  u  h 
stands,  or  whether  it  be  improved  and  amended,  it  will  constitute 
splendid  attempt  to  grapple  honestly  and  efficiently  with  the  csistti 
evils  of  electoral  corruption  and  expense. 


1. — It  will  be  most  convenient  to  take  separately  the  chief  points  of 
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the  measure.  First,  then,  the  Bill  (sec.  16-24)  provides  that  one 
"  election  agcnt/^  aud  one  only,  shall  be  appointed  by  each  candidate, 
and  makes  it  an  "  illegal"  practice,*  with  avoidance  of  seat,  for  any 
one,  whether  candidate  or  other  person,  to  pay  or  provide  any  money 
for  the  purposes  of  an  election,  except  through  the  election  agent ;  and 
provides  that  every  payment  must  be  made  through  this  agent,  that 
every  claim  must  be  sent  in  to  him  within  twenty  days,  every  payment 
made  within  thirty  days,  aud  the  return  sent  in  to  the  returning  oHicer 
within  forty  days.  Any  claim  not  sent  in  within  the  twenty  days  is 
barred,  and  payment  of  it  is  "illegal"  both  in  the  payer  and  receiver. 
This  is  satisfactory,  for  the  difficulty  at  present  usually  is  to  induce 
cretlitors  to  send  in  their  claims  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  most  out- 
rageous and  unreasonable  being  often  purposely  delayed  until  long  after 
the  election.  True,  the  law  says  that  such  claims  are  not  valid,  hut 
practically  the  candidate  must  pay  them — at  least  if  he  means  to  stand 
again.  If,  however,  after  twenty  days  it  be  both  "  illegal"  to  receive 
and  to  pay,  the  creditors  will  take  good  care  to  render  their  accounts 
at  once.     Proper  provision  is  made  for  disputed  claims. 

The  return  delivered  by  the  agent  must  give  the  details  of  cxpen- 
diturCjt  disputed  claims,  &c.,  and  state  the  amounts  received  by  him, 


*  The  Bill  divides  all  prohibited  practicos  at  electioDS  iato  two  daasea— namely,  eorrapt 
pmcticea  aad  Uk'jnl  practici's  ;  bribery,  treatini;.  andne  influence  and  penunation  nrid 
false  declaration,  liciug  *'  corrupt"  practices';  all  thti  other  oiTouces  mentioned  in  the  Hill 
being  "  dlegal"  practicea.  such  oa  undue  employment,  [laymeut  for  oonveyauco.  infringe- 
nieiit  of  provifiions  for  return  r>f  election  eipeiiBea.  &c.  Tho  penalty  for  the  Cdminisaiou  of 
a  "corrupt"  practice  is  Uability  \o  itn])hBt)nraent,  with  ur  without  bard  labour,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  X-lfK),  to  n  ten  years'  incapacity  of  voting 
in  a  paHiamentary  or  other  public  election,  and  incapacity  for  ten  years  frora  being  elecbfxl 
to  Parliament,  and  from  hol.liu^' any  public  or  judicial  oificc  wthin  the  meanina  of  the 
Bid.  The  list  gi\'en  of  these  ofKcM  ia  very  extensive.  A  candidate  found  personally  guilty 
of  a  "corrupt"  prnctico  is  liable  to  all  the  above  petinltiea,  and  in  addition  he  ii  perota- 
nently  disijualilictl  from  reprcaenting  the  coustitucuey  iu  which  the  ofTeacc  waa  committed^ 
aud  18  iucafjacitatei]  from  beiu^  elected  to  I'arbament  for  ten  years. 

If  he  be  fonnd  guilty  not  personally.  **  but  through  his  agent/*  ho  is  permanently  di«- 
(jualitied  from  representing  the  constituency,  but  \s  not  incapacitated  from  Btaudiug  for 
ttoy  other  place,  nor  ia  he  liable  to  tlio  other  penalties  mentioned. 

'he  jwnalty  for  thecommiesiou  of  au  "illeual"  practice  ia  liability  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 

[90,  aud  five  yearu'  incapacity  of  tho  same,  kind  o-^  that  prnvidetl  in  tho  case  of  corrupt 
iticc4.  except  that  the  otTouder  is  not  disqualitied  from  I«ing  eleotod  for  Parliament, 
"illegal''  practice  proved  aafainst  a  candidate  personally,  or  through  his  ogcot,  avuidi 
Kii  scat,  and  subjects  him  as  b<uoro  to  curtain  iocapacities  of  r&clection,  and  in  the  former 
caae  to  lire  years'  incapacity  to  election  to  Pnrbament. 

1  havL'  stated  the  distinction  between  aa"iIlogal"  and  a  "corrupt"  practice  at  this 
1oni(Ui  in  order  to  save  repetition  of  penalty  when  dealing  with  tlie  different  pointe  of  the 

Bur. 

In  tho  case  of  a  candidate  the  "report  by  name"  of  tho  election  judge,  that  he  lias  been 
^  knowiuifly,  or  by  hi?  agent.  Ruilty  of  a  tormpt  nr  ttlcgal  practice,  is  to  bt*  followed  by  the 
^avoidanco  of  scat,  and  the  incapacities  pre8aribc<l  fur  cunvictiou  of  the  ofience. 

t  'I'ho  Ie|?al  cKf-cnflcs,  as  pvfu  iti  the  schedule,  arc: — 1.  Returuiug  othcers' expenses. 
Personal  expenses.  X  Expenncit  of  printing  aud  advertifiing.  \.  Stationery,  ptwtnge, 
and  telegrams.  S.  I'ublic  meetings.  G.  Committee  rooms,  one  for  each  polling  diathot 
In  counties,  one  for  each  oOO  elcL'toru  in  boroughs.  7.  Miscellaneous  expeuacs,  not  exceed- 
ing CM}  for  every  1000  electors,  and  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  XlOO,  aud  no  money  may 
l»c  sjtent  in  respect  of  any  matter  or  thinir  prohibited  by  this  Bill. 

It  wviuM  Ikj  as  well  if  the  summary  of  t:xi)ynj»es  which  ha**  to  bo  publishtd  by  tJie  rctum- 
'ing  otiicer  were  lo  be  on  one  olEcial  form,  ao  that  dificrent  returns  oonld  easily  be  coniparetl 
together. 

The  total  cost  of  the  late  election,  according  to  the  "returned  expenses*' — a  very  different 
thing  from  the  actual  ex[>endituru— amounted  to  wme  Xi,75O,00O  as  against  i'lrlOO,<N)0  in 
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and  from  nhom  received.  The  return  of  expenses  and  receipts  must 
br  accompanied  by  a  declaration  made  by  bim,  before  a  Justice  of 
tlic  Pea(.'e,  that  the  return  is  correct ;  that  to  the  best  of  liis  belief 
no  other  person  besides  himself  has  made  any  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  election ;  that  he  has  received  the  sums  stated  and  no 
more;  and  that  he  believes  no  one  else  has  received  any  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election.  At  the  same  time  the  candidate  is  required 
to  make  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  believes  the  return  of 
election  expenses  to  be  correct ;  that  he  has  made  no  payments  in  con- 
nection with  the  election  except  those  returned  ;  and  that  he  believes  no 
one  else  has  made  any  other  payments  ;  that  he  has  paid  so  much  to 
his  agent,  and  no  more,  and  docs  not  believe  that  the  agent  has 
received  any  other  sums  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the  return ; 
and  that  he  will  not  make  any  further  payments  whatever  at  any 
future  time  in  connection  with  the  election. 

Any  false  dcckratioHj  knowingly  raadc^  will  constitute  a  '^  corrupt" 
practice ;  while  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
section  will  constitute  an  "illegal"  practice.  Such  illegal  or  corrupt 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  agent  will  Tacate  the  seat,  aud  incapacitate  the 
candidate  from  standing  again  for  the  constituency  during  the  existeuor 
of  the  Parliament.  Safeguards  are  inserted  to  prevent  punishment 
following  an  unwitting  or  unavoidable  infraction  of  the  law.  The 
election  agent  is  himself  to  appoint  every  person  who  is  employed  for 
payment,  and  is  to  engage  every  committee  room  hired. 

These  clauses,  which  refer  to  the  payment  and  return  of  election 
expenses,  are  u  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Bill,  and  embody  one  of 
the  suggestions  I  endeavoured  a  month  or  two  back*  to  support  as 
uecessaiy,  if  purity  aud  economy  are  to  prevail.  They  will  probably  do 
more  to  prevent  corruption  aud  extravagance  of  all  sorts  than  any  other 
check  which  could  be  devised ;  aud  we  may  hope  that  by  their  means 
the  meshes  of  the  net  will  bo  so  far  reduced  in  size,  that  no  payments 
can  in  future  slip  through,  That  some  very  sweeping  amendment  of 
the  Act  of  1863,  which  provides  for  the  return  of  election  expenses,  was 
needed,  no  one  will  deny  who  knows  the  unreliability  of  most 
election  expenses  returns,  or  who  has  read  the  rejKjrts  of  the  eight 
Royal  Commissions  lately  sitting.  Scarcely  a  single  *'  returned 
account"  is  strictly  accurate,  very  many  arc  grossly  inaccurate  as  to 
details,  and  represent  but  a  proportion — often  a  small  proportion — of 
the  actual  expenditure.  Moreover,  there  arc,  it  seems,  piculy  of  men, 
and  men   in   good  positions,    indiscreet    and    ovei^zcalous    friends   or 

1874.  In  the  Fitrtniffhti^  Review  for  Pobruftry,  ISSO,  1  AD&Iyzed  the  cost  of  the  c!«ct>nn  of 
1874,  and  su^^esUil  cvrtAiD  itfonus  for  curt-iUint;  the  cvpcnditure  ittme  *>f  which  *rv 
iDcorporfttcd  in  the  Hill  l>erorc  lu).     I  have  not  yet  B«en  a  real  analysii  of  tho  c<Mtl  vf  tlic 

lata  election,  but  the  return  sliovt  that  in  iome  places  three,  four,  or  fi^'     ' <  much 

laviabed  iu  ISSO  aa  waa  sjieot  in  1H74  ;  while  it  also  proves  tlint.  c<-:  ^   utoal 

^wertioQ,  the  Conaervativca  spent  coiiaiclernbly  luore   than   tlie    Liber.  -'.tamed 

*x|)cnaea  of  both  aides  are  probably  about  equalij  inaccurate.  Agency,  dco-ka,  &c,  oati 
;e700.000. 

•  NinttefntJk  CetUury.  Nov.  ISSO,  '*  Bribery  and  Corruption." 
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members  of  political  organizations,  who  seem  to  consider  it  no  fraud  or 
dislionoar  to  spend  money  on  bribery  or  in  illegal  practices,  and  then, 
when  the  coast  is  clear,  hand  in  their  little  bill  to  the   candidate.      At 
present  they  trade  on  the  well-founded  hope  of  being  some  time  repaid, 
ftnd  on  the  certainty  that  no  evil   consequences   will   follow   to  them- 
selves, or  indeed  to  any  one  else.      If,  however,  such   practices  would 
render  them  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  disabilities,  they  will  be 
too  careful  of  their  precious  persons  and  purses  to  carry  out  "for  the 
good  of  the  cause"  such   risky  undertakings ;  while  a  candidate  who  is 
easily   imposed  upon  or   persuaded,   would    have  reasons   which 
ot  be  controverted,  for  refusing  to  wink  at  lavish  expenditure,  and 
refusing  to  reimburse  an  illegal  outlay.     The  Bill  ought  certainly 
define  the   moment  from  which  "election  expenses"  begin  to  be  in- 
curred.    This  moment  should  be  the  day  of  the  announcement  of  the 
dissolution,  or,  in  the  case  of  bye-electinns,  the  day  the  vacancy  occurs. 
;3. — The  Bill  (sec.  7  and  schedule  1)  proposes  to  prohibit  the  etnploy- 
iQent  for  payment  of  any  agent,  canvasser,  clerk,  messenger,  watcher,  or 
any  person  in  any  other  capacity.     Each   candidate   is,  however,  to  be 
allowed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  electiou,to  employ  and  pay  one  election 
agent  for  the  wliole  constituency,  one  personation  agent  for  each  poll- 
iDg-pIacc,  and  one  clerk  and  one  messenger — who  are  not  to  be  electors 
— for  every  polling  district  in  counties,  and  for  every  5()0  electors  in 
boroughs.     Any  further  employment  is  an  **  illegal  practice,"  and  sub- 
jects employer  and  employed  equally  to  the  penalties  prescribed,  though 
if  the  latter  can  successfully  plead  ignorance  he  escapes  punishment. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  clerks  or 
messengers  who  are  electors,  should  be  withdrawn  ;  with  the  proviw 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  personation  agents,  who  are  electors,  any  clerk  or 
messenger  who  is  a  voter  should  have  his  name  struck  off  the  register 
for  the  election ;  their  namc5  have  to  be  returned  in  any  case. 
Occasionally  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  intelligent  men  who  arc  non-voters, 
asd  as  the  permitted  employment  numbers  are  so  much  reduced,  really 
intelligent  men  would  be  required  for  the  work ;  while  election 
managers  would  never  employ  voters  (to  the  loss  of  a  vote)  where  they 
could  obtain  good  non- voters. 

The  other  provisions  and  prohibitions,  with  reference  to  employment, 
aeem  to  be  admirably  calculated  to  effect  the  twofold  object  of  re- 
ducing expense,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  pernicious  system  which 
has  sprung  up  of  indirectly  bribing  a  large  number  of  voters  by 
giving  them  sinecure  or  bonii-fide  employment.  The  law  up  till  now 
hss  not  laid  down  with  any  exactitude  the  limiU  of  legitimate  employ- 
naent,  or  pointed  out  where  such  employment  merges  into  "colourable" 
employment.  Consequently  men  and  boys  have  been  employed  in  large 
Dombera  at  elections  for  divers  purposes,  and  the  question  of  legitimacy 
or  illegality  has,  in  case  of  a  petition,  to  be  left  to  the  election  judges 
to  decide. 

VOL-  xxxis.  3  n 
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-^Undoubtedly    a   very    large    aniouat    of   the  work    now  t'ormdeni^H 
uccessftry  at  elcctiousj  and  for  which  cmploymont  and  paymeat  n  amie^^H 
18  really  unnecessary,  aud  would  be  better  not  done  at  all.     F^  Kfiedl^H 
arc  far  too  numerous,  while  paid  canvassing  is  an  evil  from  CTcry  poifl*^^ 
of  viewj   Mud  of  itself  uecessitates  extra  employment    and   expenK  fw    1^ 
clerks,    committee-rooms,  &c.     The   extravagant   distribution  of  Hilk,     w 
placards,  and  notices,  may  also  well  be  checked.  But,  at  the  same  tim^J 
while  heartily  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  limitation  of  employment, ^^| 
think  it  may  be  possible  to  go  too  far  in  the  prevention  of  pnblicitjf^H 
and  I  have  my  doubts  whether  one  clerk  and  one  messenger  to  eva^H 
500  electors  would  be  sufficient  for  the  proper  aud  legitimate  conduct  d^H 
a  keeidy  contested  election.   I  presume  that  though  the  candidate  (soc.fl|^H 
will  not  be  allowed,  as  he  does  now,  to  employ  men  to  post  his  uoticiWB 
of  meetings,  &c.,  he  will  be  allowed  to  contract  with  some  bill-poster  to     1 
do  this  work  for  him — it  must  be  done  somehow.    Then,  in  the  case  of  a     | 
candidate,  more  especially  of  a  stranger — aud  I  am   all   for   straugcre      " 
against  local  men,  of  whom  we  have  quite  enough — who  is  legitim&tdr*     \ 
and  to  the  educational  advantage  of  the  electors,  desirous  of  diatribiitii}* 
newspapers,  &e.,  containing  accounts  of  his  speeches,  or  other  iustructire 
literature,  one  clerk  and  one  messenger  would  probably  not  be  sufficient 
to  fulfil  his  legitimate  aspirations.'"*      The  ordinary  work  of  the  clectioa 
alone,  checking  and  jwsting  up  the  canvassing  books — unfortunatclj  per- 
sonal and  unpaid  canvassing  is  still  to  be  permitted,  aud  will  uudoubtedly 
increase  if  the  TJill  passes — sending  out   addresses,  polling  cards,  Ictten, 
&c.  kc.y  would  fully  occupy  the  time  of  the  clerks   and  meaacngew^^ 
No  doubt  many  supporters,  who  before  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  ptilH 
employees,  would  volunteer  to  assist,  when  it  was  known  that  paid  a.'^ist- 
ance  might  uo  longer  be  obtained,  and  some  who  were  before  cmployffi 
and  paid  would  be  glad  and  ready  to  work  for  nothing,  if  there  w<^ 
no  pay  going.     So  loug  as  tlicy  could  be  paid  they  had  no  objcctiou  K> 
receiving  an  honorarium,  but  if  all    possibility  of  payment  were  at  »tE 
end,  they  would  give  some  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  clectioa  for 
the  sake  of  the  party.      But  volunteers,  who   may  be  ready  to  eaui 
aud  to  "  watch,''  or  to   perform  any  showy  work,  would  hardly  care 
be  set  down  to  address  envelopes  or  fold  newspa]>er8.      I  think,  therefc 
it  may  be  found  necessary,  without  detracting  from  the  bcnefit-s  of 
priuciple   of  the  prohibition   and   limitation   of  employment^    to   rela^ 
Homcwiiat  the  hard   and   fast   rule   of  only  allowing   one  clerk  and  ou^ 
messenger  to  each  500  electors.      It  is  necessary,  if  wo  deaire  to  see 
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*  It  in  not  clear,  from  seation  8  and  achedules  2  and  .t,  whether  diitriVuting  hy; 
rc]>orts  of  8{>eeche«,  purchosini;  and  diitributing  pamphlets,  kc,  ia  to  be  in  futare  i 
(t  stfeoiB  to  uu  that,  except  where  dune  in  exoesa,  it  is  an  luIvaQtogc  to  overr  one 
eucb  (listrihution;    of  course   I  am   not  speaking  of  sipiiba  and  cartoooa.     The 
ought  anyhow  to  be  ao  altered  that  thoy  may  clearly  include  or  exclude  sach  mattor  tm] 
above. 

The  polling  carda,  now  aent   round  by  each   candidate,  ahoald  be  pTDhibtted  ; 
•hould  l>c  the  duty  of  the  rtturiiiug  oaicer,  ou  iho  day  before  the  poll,  to  aend 
elector  a  card  inft'imiug  him  nf  his  nninlier  aud  poUiug  place,  &c.     Thereby 
Le  saved,  and  undue  inflHeucu  aud  eltctiou  tricks  diminiehed. 
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rl — and  unless  such  is  our  desire  it  ia  labour  thrown  a-way  to 
take  the  trouble  to  pass  a  law — not  to  draw  the  strings  too  tight,  at  all 
events  at  first.  They  arc  at  present  scarcely  drawn  at  all,  but  do  not 
let  them  be  drawn  so  that  they  will  either  be  cat,  or  will  hurt  and 
cramp  legitimate  action.  The  alternative  should  not  be  presented  to 
the  candidate  of  either  seeing  his  election  inefficiently  conductefl,  or  of 
beinff  obliged — and  the  temptation  would  be  great — to  overstep  the 
strict  limits  of  the  law.  As  I  read  the  Bill,  each  candidate  is  to  be 
permitted  to  employ  the  specified  nnmbers  ;  this  permission  will  tell 
hardly  against  any  candidate  who  is  running  alone  against  two  com- 
bined, lie  will  possess  but  half  the  paid  assistance  the  others  can  cora- 
raand,  for  if  two  candidates  are  oo-operating,  the  work  involved  is  really 
not  more  than  for  one  alone,  and  so  he  will  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage. However,  when  the  expenses  arc  so  greatly  curtailed  as,  let 
us  hope,  they  will  be  by  this  Bill,  it  will  be  easier  to  obtain  candidates, 
and  90  we  shall  not  often  witness  one  man  fighting  against  two.  This 
limitation  will,  moreover,  be  a  strong  inducement  to  candidates  on  the 
same  side  to  combine  and  run  together.  It  might  be  possible,  though 
by  no  means  easy,  to  make  some  provision  whereby  a  candidate  running 
alone  should  be  allowed  some  relaxation  of  rule  which  isliouht  put  liim 
on  a  more  even  footing  with  his  adversaries. 

3. — Not  a  word  can  be  said,  except  in  commendation,  of  thg  limitation 
of  committee  room9>  and  the  prohibition  to  their  being  engaged  in 
licensed  houses.  The  rendering  "  illegal"  the  payment  and  receiving  of 
money  for  exhibiting  hills,  affixing  boards,  or  providing  ribands,  banners. 
Sec.,  is  also  an  excellent  advance. 

4, — The  scheduled  scale  of  total  expense,  excluding  personal  and 
returning  otficers'  expenses,  that  may  be  legitimately  incurred  by  a 
candidate,   graduated    according   to   the   size    of  the   constituency,  any 


illegal,"*    is    a    more    doubtful    policy  *  (sec.    10    and 


I 


e.xcess    being 

schedules  2  and  3).  It  is  iindoubtcdly  necessary,  as  the  Attorney-General 
said,  to  prevent  "  the  ingenious  class  of  people"  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal,  from  evading  the  limitatiuu  clauses  of  the  Bill.  But  the  question 
is,  whether  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  any  graduated   scale  of  maximum 

*  The  scale  is  divt<le<1  into  two  parts;  ia  the  first  column  is  iocluiied  "the  expenses  of 
printing,  advci-tlsiDg,  stationery,  pi»siage,  and  tcl<>gram8."  lu  tlie  aeeoud  oolnma  ore 
included  "all  other  oxiKtnaes  oxcent  personal  pxpensea  and  roturuiug  officer's  charges. 
llnder  the  first  head  1' 1 00.  and  ander  the  second  £"X>0,  maybe  R7)cnt  if  the  number  of 
electors  docs  not  exceed  2.1)L>0.  U  it  exceeds  ^,<J00»  then  t\  10  and  i'270  reaiiectively  may 
he  exiKiti'leil,  and  for  every  ailditioual  1,000  electors  a'jove  '2,Oi)0,  I^IO  may  be  spent  ou 
]>riDtiug,  aiU-orti):>ing,  &o..  and  £20  on  other  expenses.''  Koch  class  of  expcose  moat 
res|ffciively  not  exceed  its  ina&imtim.  Thus  in  an  electorate  of  5,000votera,  each  caudidatft 
tnieht  spend  £470  ;  whore  tho  voters  numbered  10,000  the  legal  Tnoximum  would  be  i'G'iO. 

U  may  iio  worth  while  to  give  a.D  instance  or  two  uf  the  exjwndituru  at  the  late  election, 
aad  compare  it  with  the  maxiuium  acalc.  In  South-East  and  South  West  Laocaahire  — 
which  I  take  »i  tvpical,  and  by  no  means  as  "awful  exaiuplea'^irextnivagautexpuudituru — 
the  eight  oaiidtdatca  spent  together  1:43,000  ;  the  scale  would  have  allrvwed  each  of  them  to 
^pead  £1,  tOO,  or  \w  Xn  JCS.HOli.  The  Southwark  uxpuuditure  uf  ^15,500  would  have  had  to 
ba  kept  nnd»r  £(,(H)0.  More  thau  three  times  the  maximum  aUowanc3  was  s|>eDt  hy  the 
(Joojorvativo  oaudidate  at  WViilstock.,  &o.  Tho  cost  of  each  vote  poUtnl  by  a  uandidate,  if 
about  half  the  electors  voted  for  him,  would  be  from  Is.  6./.  to  44. ;  while  at  present  votes 
fXMt  anything  up  to  £3. 
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expenditure  which  shall  be  fair  all  round.    Some  constitnencies  ait  ntoe^l 
expensive  to   contest — within   perfectly   legitimate   lines — than  ollim;^B 
and  a  very  compact  constituency  can,  for  many  reasons,  be  fought  for  lot  1 
than   a  straggling  one,  while   counties   are   on   an   essentially  diSemttJ 
footing   from    boroughs,  and   the  same    scale  cannot   be  fair  for  hotk^l 
Again,  the  scale   pays  no  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  contest;  andi^| 
while  it  may  be  too  liberal  for  a  short  fight,  for  a  prolonged  one  it  mqH 
be  palpably  insufficient.       Then,  as  we  have   already    seen,  if  tfacitH 
happens  to   be   one  candidate   fighting    against  two,    his   expenses  irV 
necessarily  larger  than  those  of  each  of  his  adversaries.    Again,  if  tvootfl 
the  same  side  are  fighting  against  the  other  side,  but  are  not  coalcscingH 
their  expenses  are   probably    nearly  double   what  they  would  be  if  th<T 
>vere  running  together  ;  and  further,  if  there  be  three  candidates  of  iht^ 
same  side,  though  of  difiereut  complexions,  fightiug  for  two  scats,  vhidH 
are  also  attacked   by  one  or  two   of  the  other  side,  their  expenses  arf 
almost  necessarily  increased.      The   maximum,  therefore,  must  l>c  hi^y 
euough  to    include   all  such    cases,  and    the   consequence   will  be,  o^| 
might  fear,  that  the  maximum,  raised   pretty  high  to  cover  exception^ 
cases — and  the  scheduled  raaxinuim  is  certainly  not  high  euou;^h  for  tlffiP 
purpose — would  become  the  miutmum  also  for  ordinary  as  well  as  extra- 
ordinary cases.     Tlie  general  election  opinion  would  come  to  be  that,  k> 
long  as  the  expenses  were  kept  within  these  bounds,  they  were  quite  proj 
and  correct,  and  in  most  eases  the  full  amount  allowed  would  be  expend* 
A  fixed  maximum   limit   nearly  always  comes  to  be  the  ordinary  lit 
Moreover,  if  more  thau  the  maximum  were  desired  to  be,  or  had 
expended — by  no  means  an  unlikely  occurrence — the  aofent  and  candic 
would   find   themselves   on  the    sharp  horns   of  a    dilemma.      If  tbi 
returned  the    full  expenditure,  the  maximum  limit  would  be  exceed 
and  they   would  have  committed  au  "  illegal"  actiou,  which  would  aroiil 
the  scRt,  &c. ;  while,  if  they  kept  back    part  of  the  accounts,  and  lit' 
a  Russian  budget  of  old,  exactly  squared  their  expenditure  (on  paper)  ^ 
the  supposed  amount  which  should  have  been  spent,  they  would  commit  * 
"  corrupt*'  practice.      It  is  probrtble  that  they  would  consider  the  cot**', 
raissiou  of  a  corrupt  practiccj  wliich  may  never  be  found  out,  easier  v0 
safer  than  the  confession  to  an  illegal  one  which  would  at  once  subje^ 
them  to  pains  and  penalties.  ^H 

Again,  as  expcuditure  ou  employment,  conveying,  canvassing^  ooV 
mittee  rooms,  bills,  boanls,  ribands,  &c.,  is  strictly  curtailed  or  prohibited^ 
the  expenditure  which  is  affected  by  the  scale  is  the  least  objectionable' 
porttou  of  election  expenses,  for  it  includes  the  cost  of  the  telegrams, 
posting,  advertising,  meetings,  ^c,  and  incidentally  the  amounts  paid 
to  the  agents  and  the  clerks.  As  regards  these  latter  payments,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  as  the  Bill  will  introduce  severer  and  more  cj 
provoked  penalties  and  greater  respousibilities,  the  agent  will  exj 
receive  a  correspondingly  larger  remuneration,  and  if  the  candidate"!* 
prevented  by  the  scale  from  acceding  to  these  demands^  he   will,  to 
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owo  loas  aud  to  that  of  tbe  country,  be  obliged  to  employ  a  maa  of  a 
lower  class,  and  possibly  less  scrupulous.  Tiic  clerks'  wages,  too^  will 
a*uu  away  with  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  permitted  expenditure  ;  the 
fewer  tlic  clerks  tbe  better  must  be  the  class  of  men  employed.  As 
regards  expenditure  on  the  otlrcr  items  included  in  tbe  scale,  there  is  a 
limit  to  llie  amouuta  which  can  be  expeuded  on  them  ;  while  it  muy  be 
cared  that  a  strict  scale  would  injuriously  affect  the  number  of  meet- 
ings which  could  be  held,  and  greatly  hinder  the  dilltuiion  of  newspapers, 
educating  literature,  &c ,  the  circulation  of  which  would  become  the 
more  important  when  the  paid  means  of  making  the  candidates  known 
have  been  greatly  curtailed.  Besides,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  if  there 
were  no  scale,  to  prevent  .the  abuse  of  employing  numerous  printers, 
«tationer«,  &c.,  and  to  limit  the  subsidies  to  newspapers,  by  a  provision 
that  no  more  than  two  firms  or  shops,  for  every  o,000  or  10^000 
electors  might  be  employed  for  the  former  pur^ioses,  and  that  advertising 
in  newspapers  be  forbidden. 

That  it  is  possible,  even  under  existing  eircumatanees,  to  fight  a 
cheap  and  successful  battle,  was  shown  at  the  late  election  by 
Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Holms  in  Hackney,  Mr.  Albert  Cfrey  in  South 
Northumberland,  Mr.  James  Howard  in  Bedfordshire,  Mr.  Duckham  in 
Herefordshire,  and  by  one  or  two  others.  The  proposed  scale  would, 
however,  have  hampered  most  of  these  gentlemen  ;  aud,  as  it  was,  they 
Mood  under  rather  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  being  well 
known  iu  their  respective  constituencies. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  scale,  sliding  or 
otherwise,  both  area  aud  duration  of  contest  must  be  taken  into  account; 
while  in  order  to  be  fair  aud  to  avoid  bogus  candidates,  an  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  for  joint  eaudidatures,  which  must  also  be 
defined;  no  one  uniform  scale  will  act  fairly  iu  such  cases;  and  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Schnadhor.st  in  thinking  that  one  scale  for  all 
boroughs,  and  another  for  all  counties,  would  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  If 
a  proper  and  just  scale  couhl  be  drawn  up,  it  would  be  an  economical 
advantage  no  doubt;  and  the  electors  for  the  future  would  liave  to 
put  up  with  addresses  aud  requests  printed  on  something  less  elegant 
than  cream-laid  double-paged  paper.  I  believe,  however,  that,  for  the 
present,  we  had  better  leave  the  scale  aloue,  and  see  whether  the  change 
H  in  public  opinion,  coupled  with  the  cheek  of  the  full  and  accurate  return 
^  of  election  expenses  founded  on  a  declaration,  aud  the  stringent  pro- 
hibition aud  limitation  of  employment  and  payments  of  all  sorts,  will 
not  be  an  etfeetual  prevention  to  extravagance  of  expenditure  on  those 
materials  aud  men  which  are  chicrty  aimed  at  by  the  "  maximum" 
clause,  and  on  which  there  is  at  present  culpable,  corrupt,  aud  increasing 
lavishness. 

The  "  personal"  ex])euses  (sec.  20),  except  that  they  must  be  accurately 
returned,  do  not  seem  to  be  subject  to  any  limitation  or  proviso ;  so 
that  one  loophole  of  abuse  is  left  to  the  unscrupulous  candidate.      We 
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all  remember  Mr.  Compton  Roberts'  .t^dtK)  of  "  personar'  f !t(i«nwi ti^H 
SancUrich,  and  that  waH  not  by  any  means  the  only  Hagraut  iDatknced^H 
gross  cxtravagaucc  under  this  he^id.  However,  if  these  e^pcosea  tm^^H 
be  and  are  returned,  the  election  judges  can  decide  whether  the  &motii^H 
spent  was  reasonable  or  corruptly  great.  ^H 

r>. — Any  payment  for  the  conveyance  of  voters  by  rail  or  by  roHlj^H 
an  "  illegal"  praciieeon  the  part  both  of  the  lender  and  hirer  ;  andtli^H 
not  only  will  be  reversed  the  retrograde  step  of  the  Conscn'ative  Ootta^B 
meutj  which  cost  unfortunate  candidates  so  dear  at  the  late  electio^H 
but  the  laws  xhich  have  always  permitted  conveying  in  eouaties  wil^H 
also  be  repealed.  A  glance  at  the  umouuts  which  were  expended  attk^H 
last  election  on  conveyance,  makes  it  evident  that  the  major  portioDoftl^H 
expenditure  was  unnecessary,  and  much  of  it  corrupt.  In  couutid,  ^H 
doubt,  it  was  more  or  less  necessaiT  to  convey — the  necessity  will,  >^| 
the  future,  be  much  less  real  and  apparent^  from  the  increased  numbw  I 
of  polliug  booths  which  will  be  opened — but  it  is  doubtful  wbctber  I 
.1^200,000  need  have  been  spent ;  and  certainly  evident  that — to  takcooc  I 
instance  out  of  many,  that  of  North  Durham — ii7300  waa  an  extrar&gaut  I 
sum  to  lavish  ou  conveyance ;  while  the  same  may  be  said  of  thr  1 
amounts  spent  in  East  Cumberland  and  Montgomeryshire — namdj^J 
je4600  and  i:7800.  H 

In  very  nearly  every  borough  the  whole  amount  expended  on  conwj^H 
auce  was  spent  either  corruptly,  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  owners  oftlMH 
vehicles  and  horses,  or  to  carry  to  the  poll  voters  who  could  casilThM^^ 
■walked,  and  certainly  ought  to  have  walked.      The  amount  so  spent  i^l 
England  and  Scotland  was  j^73,OD0.      In  some  towns  the  amounts  w<«»^ 
enormous ;  for  instance,  at  Aylesbury  £1600   waa   spent  on  coavcTiog 
4000  electors*  J  at  Maldoii,  uith  its  1100  voters,  £500  was  exjiendcdjA^B 
This  lavish  expenditure  will  for  the  future  be  prevented,  and  candidiM^^ 
will  be  very  thankful  for  the  relief,  even  though  some  of  them  willhsi* 
to  pay  more  for  polling  booths.      But  a  question  arises  on  this  prohibi* 
tiou    of   payment   for  conveyance,    whether,    if  unpaid    and    vulontc^^ 
conveyance  be  still   allowed,  such  a  concession  will  not  lead  to  cvasii^H 
of  the  law.      It  would   become   very  dithcult  to   say  whether  a  t*ertJ^^ 
conveyance  was  absolutely  lent   without  ulterior  designs,  or  whether  *^ 
some   way   or  other,   the   owner  (^who   iu   counties  would  probably  1^ 
a   tenant   or   dependant  of  some  active  politician)  has  not   n;eeived| 
will    not   receive,   a   tjuid  pro   quo.      Again,    to   prohibit   paid    am 
allow  volunteer  conveyance  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  local 
the  landouuer,  and  the   Mculthy.      He  will  hR\c  at  his  disposal  a  vS 
amount  more  volunteer  help  of   this  description  than  the    outsider, 
landless  man,  and  the  stabloless  and  poor  man.     K  it  were  a  matl 
cost,  only  candidates  in  the  latter  category  might  he  able  to  pay  or 
assistance  Jrom  friends  j  but  when  it  is  a  matter  of  actual  existing  vel 
belonging  to  partisans^  candidates  who  would  be  included  iu  the  fui 
category   would   have  a  great  advantage,  aiid  neither  side  should  "rS 
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fairness  profit  from  their  wealth  or  possession  of  horses  and  vehicles.  I 
believe,  if  it  be  intended  that  the  conveyance  clauses  s  hall  not  be 
partially  evaded,  and  if  they  are  to  act  fairly  and  equally  to  all  candidates 
alike,  it  •will  become  necessary  to  forbid  all  conveyance — except  the 
elector  conveys  himsielf  in  a  vehicle  which  is  his  own  property  in  some 
way  or  other,  or  domi  fide  at  hia  own  axpense,  in  conuties — and  to  provide 
that  auy  elector  who  is,  for  any  reason,  physically  incapacitated  from 
going  to  the  poll,  should — after  a  proper  doctor's  certificate  ha-*  been 
handed  i;i,  which  might  be  allowably  paid  for  by  the  candidate — have 
some  conveyiince  provided  for  him  by  the  returning  officer.  Thus  no 
elector  would  be  debarred  by  physical  infirmity  from  recording  liis  vote, 
while  all  candidates  would  be  on  an  equal  footiug  as  regarded  conveyance. 
Moreover,  one  easy  mode  of  bribing  and  undue  persuasion  would  be 
totally  alwlishcd.  Bribery  often  takes  place,  with  little  fear  of  detection, 
when  the  voter  is  being  conveyed  to  the  poll ;  while  ignorant  electors 
are  unduly  fluttered  by  being  "  called  for"  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  Bill  further  provides  for  an  increased  number  of  polling  booths,  so 
that  (except  in  the  case  of  very  small  districts)  every  elector  shall  have 
one  irithin  three  miles  of  his  residence. 


I 
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So  far  I  have  been  dealing  with  those  parts  of  the  Bill  which  are 
directed  more  especially  against  the  undue  cost  of  elections  and  indirect 
corruption,  than  against  actual  bribery;  and  before  turning  from  this 
part  of  the  question,  a  regret  may  be  expressed  that,  in  addition  to  the 
prohibition  aimed  at  paid  canvassers.  Sir  Henry  James  has  not  thought 
6t  to  forbid  also  all  systematic  canvassing  of  whatever  description,  whether 
personal  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  or  by  unpaid  aiid  volunteer 
canvassers.  I  mil  not,  however,  discuss  the  question  here ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  canvassing  is  a  practical  infringement  of  the  spirit  of  the  Ballot 
Act,  and  leads  to  bribery,  intimidation,  lying,  and  expense,  while  its 
benefits  are  apocryphal.  The  difficulties  supposed  to  lie  in  the  way  of 
defining  canvassing — and  that  is  the  chief  argument  urged  against  its 
proliibitiou — are,  I  believe,  greatly  exaggerated.  Personal  and  systematic 
unpaid  canvassing  might  without  much  difficulty  be  defined  sutHeicutly 
to  be  prohibited ;  while  confident  reliance  might  be  placed  on  the  fact, 
that  nearly  every  one  who  has  to  do  witli  canvassing,  whether  canvasser 
or  cauvassee,  detests  and  abominates  the  practice,  and  would  be  only  too 
glad  and  ready  to  obey  a  prohibitory  law.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  were  a  law  promulgated  forbidding  the  practice,  it  would  be  eagerly 
obeyed,  and  perhaps  the  difficulties  which  it  is  supptreed  the  election 
judges  would  be  under  of  deciding  whether  the  alleged  offence  of 
canvassing  has  been  committed  or  no,  would  never  arise. 

iVuothcr  important  reform  which  finds  no  place  in  the  Attorney- 
General's  Bill,  but  which  will  no  doubt  be  accepted  before  long,  is  the 
shifting  of  the  burden  of  the  official  expenses  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
candidate  to  those  of  the  locality  or  nation.      We  shall  soon  be  convinced 
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that  it  is  scandalous  that  the  heavy  expenses  np.cesaarily  incurred  at 
every  election,  on  the  umchiuery  of  election,  and  increased  by  this  Bill, 
diould  be  lx)rne  by  the  men  who  offer  to  serve  their  country  gratuitously 
and  faithfully,  and  uot  by  the  State  who  imposes  on  them  this  partictdar 
and  expensive  form  of  election.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  fairer 
and  more  econominal  plan  of  reform  woiild  be  to  charge  these  expei 
on  the  taxes,  and  not  on  the  rates ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  the 
discussion  of  this  qucstioH  ;  which  is,  moreover,  complicated  by  the 
difliculty  of  devising  means  whereby  the  multiplicity  of  caDdidaU\j  which 
might  arise,  if  elections  were  costless,  would  be  prevented. 


To  turn  from  those  parts  of  the  Bill  which  deal  with   indirect  cor- 
ruption and  expenses  of  elections,  and  which  aeem  very  effective  for  t! 
purpose  in  view,  to  those  which   deal  more  directly  with  bribery,  I 
afraid  we  shall  find   that,  without  certain  considerable  additions  am 
alterations,  briljers  will  not  be  very  much  worse  off  than  they  are  at 
present. 

The  mere  fact  that  hard  labour  is  added  to  the  punishment  which 
they  must  undergo^  if  convicted,  will  not  be  of  much  avail  in  diminish- 
ing bribery  if  they  run  no  greater  chance  of  being  convicted  than  they 
do  at  present.  The  aim  of  any  measure  directed  against  bribery  should 
be  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible  certainty  that  guilt  will  be  not  only 
exposed  but  also  punished.  The  present  probability  that  guilt  will  not  be 
exposed,  and  the  certainty  that,  if  exposed,  it  will  not  be  punished,  must 
be  changed  into  the  probability  that  sin  will  be  uncovered,  and  the 
certainty  that  it  will  thereupon  receive  its  due  reward.  Does  the  Bill 
much  assist  this  wished-for  consummation  ?  I  fear  not.  It  provides 
for  further  incapacities  and  disabilities  for  bribers  and  bribees,  and  these 
will  probably  to  a  certain  extent  come  into  play  ;  but  a  disability  alouc 
will  in  no  way  deter  these  people  from  committing  their  sins.  I  will 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  obstacles  which  now  greatly  tend  to  prevent 
exposure  of  guilt,  and  more  especially  stand  in  the  way  of  conviction, 
and  which  are  not  removed  by  the  Bill ;  and  also  where  I  think  the  Bill 
itself  will,  unless  amended,  place  further  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
punishment  following  an  infraction  of  the  law. 

1. — In  the,  first  place,  however,  the  Bill  mokes  one  distinct  advance. 
It  provides  (if  I  read  section  36  anght,  for  it  is  obscurely  drawn)  thai 
irrespective  of  whether  or  no  a  petition  has  been  filed  against  the  sitti 
member, — the  Public  Prosecutor,  or  any  number  of  electors  not  less  than 
ten,  may  make  application  for  a  prosecution  to  be  directed  agaius 
certain  specified  persons.  If,  thereupon,  the  election  judges  hai 
"  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  electors 
have  been  guilty  of  illegal  and  corrupt  practices,"  they  may  appuii 
a  barrister  (a  Q.C.),  to  be  called  the  "Special  Commissioner,"  wh< 
shall  procccfl  to  the  county  or  borough,  and  open  a  court  to  try  tliosc 
alleged  to  be   guilty  of  malpractices.       He  shall  posaeu  the  power  of 
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'  sammarlly  coaviL'tiug  auy  pcrsun  he  fiuds  guilty  of  a  *'  corrupt  practice/' 
and  may  aeutcncc  hioi  to  impriaoument  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
monthis,  or  to  pay  a  fiue  not  exce.^diug  £100^  and  certain,  ineapieitiej 
follow  conviction.      The  Commissioner   will   possess   also   the   power  of 

I  calling  any  one  as  a  witness — though  no  prosecution  has  been  instituted 
against  him — and  if  he  finds  him  guilty  of  a  corrupt  or  illegal  practice, 
may  declare  him  subject  to  tiic  incapacities  before  meulioncd  for  those 
'^reported"  by  Royal  Commissioners.  The  costs  of  the  Commissioner 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  constituency,  or  wholly  or  partially  by  those 
found  guilty.  I  f  it  appear,  however,  that  the  application  was  un- 
^^  founded  and  vexatious,  the  electors  who  applied  for  the  Commissioner 
^1  shall  bear  the  costs;  and  in  any  caac,  if  the  election  judges  think  fit, 
the  applicants  may  be  called  on  to  deposit  £250  as  sacurity. 

As  far  as  the  Public  Prosecutor  is  concerned  this  clause  may  be  of  use, 
though  one  may  fear  that  where  there  has  been  no  election  petitioa 
trial,  he  is  not  likely  to  obtain  information  from  any  rcluible  source 
^  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  applying  for  a  prosecution.  It  is,  however, 
^m  unlikely  that  private  individuals  will  be  ready  to  incur  the  odium^  troublcj 
and  possible  risk  of  failure  and  expense  which  will  be  involved  in 
making  application  for  a  Commissioner.  The  cxistiug  law*  freely  per- 
mits an  aggrieved  citizen  to  proceed  against  any  one  he  bi^lieves  to  bo 
guilty  of  bribery  or  other  illegal  practices,  either  civilly,  with  damages 
for  each  commission  of  the  oftbncc,  or  crimiually,  or  both;  but,  as  the 
seat  is  not  affected  thereby,  no  one  cares  to  undertake  such  a  dis- 
agreeable office,  and  so  to  alt  intents  and  purposas  the  law  in  this 
■  respect  is  a  dead  letter.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  why 
clause  36  would  make  any  radical  alteration^  for  except  the  member 
were  liimself  found  personally  guilfy  of  a  corrupt  or  illegal  practice, 
the  seat  would  not  be  nHected  any  niffre  than  before,  while  ten  electors 
are  required  to  sign  the  application.  The  party  or  personal  advantage  to 
be  gained  is  the  moving  cause  in  all  private  'actions  against  corrupt 
practices;  the  mere  desire  to  see  bribery  punished  is  scarcely  sufficient 
^1  to  induce  a  man  to  prosecute  a  fellow-citizen.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  possible  harm  in  re-enacting,  and  perhaps  simplifying,  the 
means  whereby  any  two  or  three  wlio  are  gathered  together  may  show 

I  up  the  cWl  deeds  of  some  of  their  towTismen. 
2. — Before  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  Y  elsewheret  strongly  and  at 
length  argued  that  if  we  really  wished  to  obtain  full  exposure  of  guilt, 
it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  punishment  of  disfranchisement,  or 
lengthened  suspension  of  writ,  should  he  abolished.  I  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  fear  of  possible  or  certain  disfranchisement  is  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  prevention,  quashing,  or  arrangement  of  petitions  ; 
while  it  leads  to  minimization  of  evidence  before  the  election  judges,  in 

*  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  IS5^,  n,  5,  Ac.  The  ofleDdiog  peraoo  fonad  guilty  stuil  (iu 
Arldition  tri  the  crimiiml  ])uniahmcnt)  furfoit  £100  for  each  aeparatti  otfunco  to  noy  peraoa 
who  may  sue  for  the  uame. 

+  NifKttemik  Ce$Uitrtt,  Nov.  1880. 
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order  to  prevent  a  Royal  Commission  being  appointed,  lu  fict,  Ibl 
puulsbmeut  of  disfrauchisemeut,  by  affecting  equally  the  innocent  nlbl 
the  guilty^  makes  the  former  somewhat  selBshly  desirous  that  the  Uitd 
shall  escape  j  and  so  the  wc3|K»n  which  was  intended  to  frighten  the  vicUfl 
from  the  comraissiou  of  their  oflence,  now  often  actually  shiehUthcmiM 
their  nefarious  practices.  The  weapon  is  not  in  truth  often  used— ^u^ 
now  certainly  it  might  fiiirly  strike  Sandwich  and  Macclesfield  at  a 
events — but  it  is  the  fear  of  exposure  arising  from  \Xa  existence  wliin^ 
does  the  mi»claief.  When  bribery  is  uudertukcuj  it  is  often  uadoubtedlt 
calculated  that  it  is  better  policy  not  to  do  it  in  a  niggardly  way,  hut  to 
go  thoroughly  to  work,  and  inundate  tlie  constituency  with  gold;  ibc 
chance  of  winning  is  better,  and  the  chance  of  a  petition  is  greatly 
reduced,  for  after  such  conduct  no  one  would  cure  to  bring  dowu  tBoral 
Commission,  with  the  likelihood  of  disfranchisement  following.  Itoc- 
fore,  once  bribery  is  determined  on,  it  is  cheaper  and  safer  to 
heavily  than  to  bribe  a  little.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  fear  of  dis! 
chiscmeut  bribers  can  pursue  their  game  with  comparative  case 
safety.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Attorncy-frencral  did  not 
see  his  way  to  introduce,  along  side  of  his  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  i 
resolution  declaring  that  in  future  no  writ  would  be  suspended  beyond  i 
the  period  necessary  for  tlie  inquiry  of  the  Iloyal  Commission  and  the 
scheduling  of  the  law  breakers.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  appoint 
Royal  Commissions  in  every  case  iu  which  a  member  was  unseated  for 
**  illegal"  or  **  corrupt^'  practices  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  agents 
and  not  only,  as  at  present,  iu  certain  cases  ;  the  election  judges  wt 
often  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  corruption  that  really  prevailed. 

If  such  a  stringent  and  efficient  Act  were  iu  force  as  that  of  d* 
Attorncv-Crcncral,  it  could  not  be  urscd  that  without  disfranchisemcoi' 
the  guilty  would  not  receive  due  reward  for  their  evil  deeds,  and  nobudy. 
one  might  suppose,  really  wishes  the  innocent  to  suffer.  Moreover," 
disfranchisement  were  alxjlished,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  no  one  to 
screen  the  hrihoi*Sj  aud  it  would  he  to  the  ailvautage  of  the  losing  |>ar*^ 
(if  they  had  a  good  case)  to  petition,  in  order  to  unseat  the  advcre*^ 
and  expose  the  guilt  of  his  coadjutors,  and  incapacitate  them  for  tal 
any  part  in  the  election  whicli  must  follow;  while  the  kuowleflge  thi 
a  petition  were  successful,  auother  election  must  ensue,  would  be  a 
inducement  to  both  sides  to'  keep  pure. 

3.— That  part  of  the  Bill  (sec.  33,  iii.)  which  is  founded  on  the  recom 
mcndation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1874,  and  which  directs  HxC 
representative  of  the  Public  Prosecutor — whose  extension  of  duty  to 
cases  of  bribery  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the  measiire — to  attend  every 
election  petition,  and  take  proceedings  summarily  before  the  election 
judges  against  every  person  found  guilty  of  "  corrupt"  or  "  illegal'^ 
practices,  and  not  indemnified,  is,  I  think,  opeu  to  criticism.  Of  courvc, 
where  the  report  of  the  judges  is  not  such  as,  at  present,  to  be  followed 
by  a  Royal  Commission — namely,  where  they  do  not  report  that  "  cor- 
rupt practices  <.'jr/<*?wit't>/y  prevailed" — then  the  Public  Prosecutor  should 
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take   immeiliate  action   against  any  sinners  whose  ill-dccds  have  been 
cxposcdj  and  who   have    not  been    indemnified;    for  in   such  cases  the 
election  petition  trial   will  be  the  only  period  at  which  guilt  Mould  be 
revealed.      But  in  all   cases   in    which    the  judges'  report  is  sutHcieutly 
^H  damning  to  be  followed  by  a  Royal  Commission,  1  should  strongly  object 
^P  to  any  immediate  action  being  taken  on  the   part  of  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor.    .The  object  in  view  ought  to  be  to  prevent  bribery,  by  punishing, 
if  possiblcj  the  chief  oflenders,  ond  not  merely  the  tools;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  at  an  election  petition  trial  the  principuls  always,  or  nearly  always, 
escape  detection,  and  a  few  of  the  Uiiuor  offcnderii  alone  are  found  out. 
Any  cue  who  will    take  the  trouble  to  read  ihc  reports  of  the  election 
petition  trials,  and  then  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, in    the   eight   boroughs  under  dissection,   will   see    at  once 
^    that  the  judges  had  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  wickedness  brought 
H  to  their    knowledge,    the    rest   being  effectually   concealed   from  them. 
If,  then,  at  election  petition  trials^  the  minor  tools  are  frightened,  as  they 
_     would  be  if  the  Public  Prosecutor  were  known    to   be  on  the  alert,  not 
f    only  would  it  be  more  diQieult  to  obtain  sufficient  evideuce  to  justify 
a  petition   or  to  carry  it   through  successfully — by  no  means  an  easy 
_    process  at  present — but   it  would  entirely  shut   the  mouths  of  many  of 
^   those  who  would  afterwards  be  the  best  witnesses  to  reveal  to  the  Com- 
missioners the  whole  plot  and  plan   of  the  bribery  or  corruption.      In 
every  case  of  a  Commission  it  would  seem  more  prudent  to  abstain  from 
taking  action  until  after  the  Royal  Commission  had  finished  their  labours. 
By  that  time  probably  the  worst  offenders    will  have  been  exposed,  and 
against  these  the  Public  Prosecutor  should  proceed  with  the  full  weight 
of  the  law,  and  we  would  heartily  wish  him  God-speed. 

I  It  is  evidently  intended  that  more  evidence  than  is  now  usual  shall 
be  produced  at  the  trial  of  election  jKititions,  for  the  Bill  provides  not 
only  for  the  presence  of  the  representative  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  at 
the  trial,  but  also  that  he  shall  obey  any  directions  on  the  part  of  the 

■  election  judges  with  regard  to  summoning  witnesses  to  give  evidence, 
&c.;  and,  moreover,  directs  him,  on  his  own  account,  to  cause  to  attend 
any    witness    whom    he  believes    able    to    give   material   evideuce.      I 

I  object  to  this  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  make  ma^iy 
uusneeessful  candidates  and  others  think  twice  before  they  petitioned. 
As  every  one  knows,  the  "  taxed  costs"  of  a  petition  do  not  nearly  come 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  and  there- 
fore even  a  successful  petition  is  an  expensive  luxury.  Counsel  have  to 
be  brought  down  at  great  cost,  and  every  day's  prolongation  of  the  trial 
is,  in  any  case,  a  heavy  expense  to  the  petitioner.  At  present  he  knows 
what  evidence  he  posse^8es,  and  can  pretty  well  calculate  how  long  the 
trial  will  last,  and  what  the  margin  of  cost  to  him  will  be  if  he  is 
successful;  but  if  the  election  court  is  to  be  turned  into  an  inquisition^ 
and.  the  judge  and  the  representative  of  the  Public  Prnsccutor  are  to  be 
able  indefinitely  to  prolong  the  trial,  many,  I  repeat,  will  be  loath  to 
incur    the    unlimited   expense  to  which   such   interference  might    put 
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them,  cveu  if  their  chance  of  success  were  thereby  iucrcascd.  A  ppti- 
tiouer — people  are  naturally  selfish  in  such  matters — in  most  cfiscs»  has 
uot  at  licart  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  the  guilty;  that  la  not  hii 
business,  but  the  business  of  the  country,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  aud  the 
Royal  Commissions.  All  he  wants  ij  to  unseat  his  adversary,  and 
obtain,  if  he  cau^  the  seat  for  himself,  and  this  he  wishes  to  accomplish 
with  the  least  cxpeusc  and  trouble  possible.  Moreover,  in  ^corrupt 
boroughs  one  strong  desire  of  the  petitioner  is  to  prove  as  little  a» 
possible — ^just  enough  to  unseat  the  member,  but  uot  enough  to  acccssit«tte 
it  Royal  Commission.  If,  however,  such  an  one  were  to  know  that, 
with  the  power  now  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
such  an  exposure  of  corrupt  practices  was  iucviCable  as  would  neces- 
sarily involve  a  Royal  Commission,  he — so  long,  at  all  events,  as  dis- 
franchisement remains  with  us — would  still  further  be  dissuaded  aud 
deterred  from  petitioning ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  corrupt  a  con- 
stituency the  more  certainly  would  a  p^titiou  be  avoided. 

Agaiu,  I  protest  against  the  theory,  which  will  find  acceptance  if  this 
clause  be  passed,  that  the  duty  of  the  Election  Court  in  to  expose 
the  corruption  of  the  constituency.  This  is  not  their  duty ;  their  busi- 
ness is  to  determine  whether  or  no  malpractices  have  been  rcvealc 
aulficiently  personal  or  extensive  lo  unseat  the  member.  The  duty  of 
examining  into  the  whole  process  of  corruption  and  illegality  is  the 
business  of  the  Royal  Commissions.  If,  however,  the  suggestion  were 
adopted  to  abolish  disfranchisement,  and  always — where  the  member 
was  unseated — to  appoint  a  Commission  of  intiuiry,  then,  indeed,  the 
objections  to  this  clause  would  lose  much  of  their  force,  and  at  all  event* 
there  would  be  no  fatal  b.ir  placed  in  the  way  of  petitions.  Wc  must 
remember  that  petitions  are  the  initial  step  towards  the  exposure  of 
guilt ;  encourage  petitions,  and  you  increase  the  chauce  aud  certainly 
of  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  result. 

4. — In  connection  with  Royal  Commissious,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted — as  our  aim  is  not  only  to  expose,  but  also  to  punish  guilt — 
that  the  BUI  docs  uot  contain  a  clause  amending  the  wording  or  the 
interpretation  of  tlie  Act  which  instructs  the  Commissioners  how  to 
proceed  with  their  inquiries.*  As  I  ha\'e  elsewhere  and  before  argued, 
it  is  unfortunately  cvideut  that  the  Commissioners  interpret  their 
instructions  to  mean  that  they  arc  not  to  take  into  account  any  ulterior 
pmceedings  which  may  be  directed  against  the  bribers  and  law-breakers, 
but  that  their  whole  duty  is  to  call  all  possible  witnesses,  bribers  as  well 
as  bribees,  in  order  that  they  may  "  report  their  names,"  and  expose  the 
complete  system  of  corruption  which  may  have  prevailed;  chiclly  or 
wholly,  I  suppose,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  disfranchisement — 
punishment  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty — should  follow.      As  every 

*    "AUbiicU  CommiiuionerB  ehftU,  by  all  such  lawful  tnciuu  as  apjiear*  to  ihrm  Itott,  wiib 
a  view  to  the  tiiifoxtrtj  iff  ike  truth,  iuqulre  iuto  the  uiauner  in  »!ucli  tdu  ■  ' 
conducted,  ami  wbt-thcr  aay  corrupt  practices  have  been  oomnnttcd  at  aiii. 
And  they  shall  repurt  tht'  nAinca  of  all  jtereons  whom  thvy  •■  ■'    '  ■  ' 

corrupt  practices  at  tiuch  election And  all  other  ibing» 

the  Mud  Commiuiouenr,  the  truth  may  bo  Ijcttcr  known"  {\o  u a 
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itoess  who  is  called,  and  who,  in   the  opinion   of  the  Commissioners, 
iks  the  truth,  receives  a  certificate  of  indemnity  protecting  him  agaiust 
Auv  prosecution  for  bribery  or  illcprality,  naturally  the  lawbreakers,  with 
this  bait   before  Ihein,  jjladly  cutne  forward,  jokingly  detail  their  mis- 
deeds, and  escape  punishment. 

Surely  the  more  sensible  interpretation  of  the  instructions  would  be 

tbat  as    much   guilt   shonkl    be   exposed,   while   as   little    iudcmuity   as 

passible   (more    especially    to    the   cliief  scoundrels)    should    be    given. 

Those   who    have    been    accused   or  implicated    shouLl    of  course   have 

the  opportunity   of  denying   the   accusation — and   this    the   Bill   grants 

(bora;  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  save  themselves  by  confession. 

The  Bill   ought  to  cxjilain   that  the  above  is  the  correct  interpretation 

of  the  instructions  under  which  Bribery  Commissioners  act,  or  we  shall 

continue  to  experience  the  existing  scandal  of  seeing,  with  rage,  all  those 

who  should  be  left  to  their  due  punishment,  escapifig  the  clutches  of  the 

law  by  a  timely  and  brazen  confession.      In  fact,  as   far  as   any  punish- 

Uxent  is   concernedj   the  labours    of    the    Commissioners  result   in  the 

•>*me   consequences  to    the   prisoners    as   the   verdict  of  tlic  jury    wlio 

"  found  tlie  men  who  stole  the  marc — not  guilty."      There  is  plenty  of 

exposure,  but  ycTj  little  punishment,  and  unless  we  can  trust  to  some 

ohange  being  effected  in  this  respect,  it  is   labour  thrown  away  to  pile 

Up  penalties  against  bribers.* 

5. — It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  (sec.  27,  ii.  j  48,  iii.)  that  iu  future  a 
certificate  of  indemnity  will  not  be  in  any  way  valid  against  the  inca- 
pacities and  disabilities  provided  for  those  who  commit  corrupt  or 
illegal  practices ;  and,  as  far  as  these  penalties  are  concerned,  every 
person  who  is  "  reported"  by  the  election  judges  or  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  will,  without  having,  as  now,  to  be  ''named"  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  wliether  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  or  no,  be 
subject  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
corrupt  or  illegal  praetit:e.  It  ia  only  right  that  those  who  confess  to 
having  bribed,  or  to  being  bribed,  should  be  temporarily  struck  off  the 
register  of  voters.  If  they  were  capable  of  either  action,  they  are — for 
a  time  at  least,  until  reflection  has  brought  about  a  change — unfit  to 
exercise  the  franchise.     At  the  same  time,  this  punishment  is  not  sutfi- 

•  It  will  be  teen,  from  the  foUowcng  figures,  hownmall  ia  thechaitoe  of  being  prosecnted 
for  bribery,  and  with  wltat  certainty  the  lawbreaker  nuy  count  od  being  called  and  id- 
demniSed  by  the  Commisatouera  : — 


Xumbcr  or  scporoto 

p«noni  Kcheaulcd 

for  hriberj. 


Saodwich,  1680 

BMtOD»  1874  and  1880  (iocludiDg  aeveral 
peraons  suhcduled  for  ^*  bribery  by  em- 
ploy ipcnt  only") 

Maccleatield,  IH80...  

Caoterbory,  1879  and  1880 

Cheater.   1874  and  1880 

iiloucefiUr.  1874  and  1880 

Oaford,  1874  ai.d  1880 


1,185 


435 
2,872 

373 

91U 
1,964 

190 


Nutoberorpononi  wbohircoot  noelviHl 
(.'crUBcAtc*  i>r  lodcmnltj  protcctinic 
Ibeni  agmtnit  prosecaiion  fur  briber*, 
ind  who  are  iullicioiitlji  iniplk-atfd  In 
boprosecnlcd. 


Totab. 


7,! 
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ciently  great  or  severe  to  induce  a  man  to  refuse  to  give  evideoce,! 
perjure  himself,  or  in  any  way  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  ccrtifiejite.  1  ob)fl(| 
liowever,  to  sec.  48,  iii.  and  27,  iv.,  which  make  a  barrister  or  solivn 
who  has  received  a  certificate  of  indemnity,  nevertheless  subject  totf 
the  ulterior  proceedings  provided  especially  for  his  profession.  Uulesilii 
conimitj>i  perjury,  &c.,  his  certificate  ought  to  shield  him  from  all  cm 
sequences  except  the  ordinary  disabilities,  or  he  will  have  every  iudofl 
raent  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  bribery  and  to  stick  to  hi*  astertldl 
Chiefly  on  the  same  grounds,  I  would  argue  that  any  cue  holdiog  u 
office  of  profit,  &c.,  ought  to  be  able  to  appeal  from  the  jud^enl  of 
the  Election  Commissioners — who  are  by  no  means  infallible.  B; 
sec.  27,  ii.,  their  "report"  (i.e.,  scheduling)  is  the  same  to  hira,  as  fir 
as  disabilities  and  incapacities  are  concerned,  as  if  he  had  been  convicted 
of  a  corrupt  or  illegal  practice.  By  sec.  31)  he  is  debarred  from  ippetl- 
ing  except  it  can  be  proved  that  the  witnesses  against  him  committal 
|>eijury.  Butj  unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  on  vh^n 
grounds  the  Royal  Commissioners  arrive  at  their  decisions.  ^^ 

IiiciHentally,  the  severe  penaltie-s  prescribed  by  the   Bill  for  hribcpr! 
eouplcd  with  the  evident  intention   it  expresses  of   putting  them  iutfl 
force,  will  induce  the  witnesses  at  election  petition  trials  and  \w(im'.  tlie 
Royal  Commissions  to  be  more  careful,  in  order  to  obtain  iudemni 
tioHj   to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tru 
Except  for  their  conscicnncs,  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  them  at 
present  whether  they  are  given  or  refused   their  certificate,  and  tl 
often  have  every  inducement  to  perjure  themselves  iu  order  to  saved 
own   rcputntion,  that  of  a  friend,  or  to  prevent  the  borough  appearioj; 
sufficiently  bad  to  merit  disfranchisement. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  those  scheduled  (candidate  or  menilMrr 
well  as  agents  and  friends,  self-confessed,  convicted,  or  reported) 
be  subject  to  sec.  44-  of  the  Corrupt   Practices   Bill   of   18G9,  and 
engaged   in  any  way  to   assist  in   any  election   (more  especially  in 
subsequent  election),  their  active  intervention  would  avoid  the  electi 
It  certainly  is  high  time  that  the  unseated  member  should  be  pTv:ihibit' 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  election  of  his  successor,  and  no  ''echedul 
man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  or  sell  his  valuable  services  to  ei 
side. 

6.— One  clause  (see.  31)  of  the  Bill  provides  that  if  the  election  judp_ 
consider  that  the  respondent  to  the  petition  was  really  innocent  of  a^ 
knowledge  of  the  nialpraetices  which  have  lost  him  his  seat,  the  expensed 
of  the  petition  and  the  official  costs  incurred  at  the  trial  shall 
charged  ou'  the  conslilnency  aud  not  on  the  resj>oudent.  This 
satisfactory  alteration  of  the  law,  for  it  occasionally  happens  that  a 
member  unseated  on  petition  for  the  malpractices  of  his  agents,  was 
really  sincerely  desirous  and  anxious  to  fight  a  pure  battle.  Such  a 
one  is  quite  sufticiently  punished  for  his  indiscretion  in  employ 
dishonest  agents,  or  for  the  over-zeal  of  his  friends,  by  losing  his 
and  he  should  not  be  saddled  also  with  the  heavy  costs  of  the  petiti 
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wliicb  will  now  be  I'cudered  lieavicr  by  the  iuterfcreace  of  tbc  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  it  is  only  just  that  they  should  be  borne  by  the 
constituency. 

But  the  Bill  further  proposes  (sees.  St  and  35)  that  the  Election  Court 
may  order  the  exjienaes  of  the  inquiry  to  be  borne  wholly  or  partly  by 
any  person  or  persons  *'  proved  to  have  been  extensively  engaged  in 
corrupt  practices,  or  to  have  encouraged  or  promoted  extensive  rorrupt 
practiccH."  To  this  proposal  1  would  object,  for  the  simple  and  I  think 
flufficient  reason,  that  such  a  law  would  have  a  very  serious  eflect  on  the 
power  of  obtaining  evidence.  It  is  none  too  easy  to  obtain  evidence  now, 
but  if  witnesses  were  to  fear  that,  while  confessing  their  sins  they  might 
be  saddling  themselves  with  a  hea^'y  finCj  they  would  be  still  more  chary 
of  ^ving  true  evidence,  or  of  implicating  themselves  and  others.  It  is 
essential^  if  we  wish  to  unravel  the  bribery  plots  and  convict  certain 
individuaU  of  bribery,  &c.,  that  we  encourage,  by  indemnification,  other 
witnesses  to  come  forward  and  confess  to  their  own  sins  and  their 
knowledge  of  those  of  others.  Of  course,  if  the  certificate  removes 
their  liability  to  be  assessed  for  part  of  the  cost  of  the  inquiry — and  it 
is  not  clear,  from  this  clause  and  clause  48,  whether  it  docs  or  docs  not — 
the  objections  urged  would  lose  part  of  their  weight.  But  in  any  case, 
I  believe  such  a  proposal  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  con- 
victed briliers  are  to  be  severely  punished  and  fined,  and  that  is  better 
than  allowing  an  indefinite  cloud  of  possible  liability  to  hang  over  and 
frighten  every  witness  who  has  been  engaged  in  breaking  the  law; 
moreover,  such  a  penalty  as  this  might  enlist  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the 
bribers,  while  it  would  he  difficult  to  assess  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
which  each  person  should  jMiy.  On  the  other  hand  the  clause  (sec.  3-1,  iii.) 
which  provides  that  the  Court  may  order  any  costs  which  may  be  in- 
cidental to  proceedings  with  reference  to  malpractices  by  any  particular 
person,  to  be  paid  by  that  person,  is  satisfactory.  The  amount  can 
never  be  very  great,  and  yet  the  man  who  has  ha*l  to  pay  for  his  own 
law-breaking  will  feel  that  he  has  had  au  expensive  amusement,  and  one 
he  will  not  care  tu  repeat. 

7. — There  are  minor  points  of  the  Bill,  which  is  most  carefully  drawn, 
which  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss,  as  they  will  commend  themselves  to 
every  one  anxious  for  purity  of  election  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
proposal  to  enact  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  corrupt  withdrawal  of  a 
petition  after  it  has  once  been  filed,  and  the  greater  stringency  in  the 
terms  of  the  affidavit  required  to  be  signed  before  it  may  be  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  greater  punishment  reserved  for  J.P.'s  and  othci*s 
found  guilty  of  wrong-doing.  The  better  definition  of  "treating/^  and 
provision  that  the  receiver  shall  be  punished  as  well  as  the  giver  j  and 
the  prohibition  to  licensed  victuallers  against  distributing  liquor  gratis 
during  au  election ;  and  the  special  penalties  reserved  for  them  if  they 
allow  corrupt  practices  to  be  carried  on  in  their  houses,  are  especially 
gatisfactory,  for  very  much  of  the  bribery  finds  a  convenient  shelter  iu 
piiblie-iiouses. 
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8. — Extensive  or  Bvstematic  betting  on  or  agaiust  the  caudidatet^  ot 
the  result  of  the  poll,  should  liavc  been  mcutioued  as  a  "  cormpt" 
practice.  Betting  with  a  voter  that  the  candidate  whose  election  it  it 
desired  to  promote  does  not  get  in,  of  course  induces  tlic  elector  to  tote 
for  him ;  and  this  is  bribery.  It  has  been  decided  once  or  twice  by 
Election  Committees  and  Judges  that  the  vote  of  an  elector  who  liw 
betted  should  be  void  on  a  scrutiny,  but  betting  has  not  been  rokd 
to  be  bribery ;  and  in  fact  it  is  not  alluded  to  in  any  Cornipt 
Practices  Act.  If  other  modes  of  corruption  are  rendered  ditlicult,  this 
practice  will  probably  come  more  in  vogue,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
defined  and  prohibited  in  the  Bill;  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  so 
doing. 

9. — The  strings  of  the  net  are  drawn  together  by  section  -19,  whidi 
provides  that  the  names  of  all  those  guilty  of  corrupt  or  illegal  practices 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  by  the  election  judges  or  the 
Koyal  Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  his  instituting  prosecution  ngainst 
such  as  are  not  iudemniHedj  if  he  thinks  the  evidence  suOicieut  to 
support  a  prosecution.  This  clause  is,  it  is  true,  but  a  re-cnactracnt, 
in  a  slightly  different  form,  of  portions  of  two  Acts,  that  of  1852,  sec.  C, 
and  that  of  1868,  sec.  11 — each  of  which  is  practically  however  a  dead 
letter — and  the  names  are  now  sent  in  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  and 
the  Election  Judges  to  the  Speaker.  But  as  times  have  changed  and 
public  opinion  on  the  question  of  bribery  is  stirred  up,  we  may  hope  to 
see  the  Attorney-General — in  such  cases  as  the  Judges  and  the  Com* 
niissioners,  in  their  wisdom,  shall  think  fit  not  to  indemnify — take  prompt 
and  effective  action. 

In  consequence  of  the  disabilities  prescribed  by  the  Bill  for  candidates 
found  guilty  through  their  agents  of  corrupt  or  illegal  practices,  tt 
seems  to  be  feared  by  some — more  especially  by  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  Union  and  Mr.  Powell  Williams — that  unless  the  Bill  be 
amended,  the  question  of  "agency"  will  assume  such  a  serious  aspect, 
that  no  candidate  will  be  safe  from  the  indiscretion  of  an  over-zealous 
friend,  from  the  damaging  assistance  of  a  political  organization,  or  from 
the  underhand  dealings  of  a  scheming  adversary.  It  is  urged  that 
"  agency'*  should  be  defined,  and  the  Bewdley  judgment  is,  of  course, 
quoted,  as  showing  the  dangers  to  which  candidates  may  be  unwittingly 
exposed.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Bewdley  judgmcut  was  an 
exceptional  one,  and  certainly  strained  the  point  of  agency  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  while  it  has  been  traversed  by  other  judgments;  aod, 
secondly,  1  think  the  judgmeiit  itself  has  been  misinterpreted.  The 
question  before  the  judges  was  how  far  some  members  of  a  political 
orgmiizatioUj  who  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  had  assisted  the 
candidate,  and  how  far  they  were  his  '*  agents.''  The  judges,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  were  of  opinion  that  the  association  was  formed  expressly  to 
prnniotr  the  candidature,  nud  that  the  members  in  qiic<(tion  had  taken 
very  active  part  in  the  election.  Under  these  circumstances,  1  thil 
He  may  agree   with  Mr.  Justice  Lioi^i — Nsitbout   fearing   any    Tcr* 
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serious  consequences — that,  "  To  say  that  a  candidate  is  not  responsible 
for  any  corrnpt  acts  done  by  an  active  member  of  8uch  an  association 
{i.e.  an  association  '^in  intimate  relationship  with  his  agents,  utilized  by 
them  in  carrying  out  his  election,"  &c.],  would  be  repealing  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  sauctioulug  a  moat  effective  system  of 
corruption. 

Again,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  endeavour — avcu  if  it  were 
possible,  which  I  greatly  doubt — to  define  "  agency."  The  only  result 
of  defining  it  would  be,  to  mark  out  for  those  who  desired  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  how  they  might  do  so  without  infringing  its  letter. 
Instead  of  sitting,  as  they  do  now,  under  a  Damoclcun  sword,  which  a 
rash  act  may  precipitate  on  their  devoted  heads,  they  would  then  know 
exactly  where  it  hung,  and  how  thick  was  the  thread  which  held  it, 
and  would  avoid  coing  near  it  or  tampering  with  the  eord.  "Agency" 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  prove  at  present,  and  many  justifiable 
petitions  arc  never  filed  or  are  lost  through  the  impossibility  of  proving 
it.  If  it  be  defined,  the  bribers  will  take  care  never  to  be  agents,  and 
it  would  become  almost  useless  to  petition.  I  do  not  fear  the  terrible 
consequences  which  it  is  asserted  will  arise  if  agency  be  left  iu  its 
present  undefined  state.  A  candidate  and  his  party  have,  or  ought  to 
liave,  sufficieut  control  over  any  friends  and  supporters,  who  could  in 
auy  way  be  said  to  be  agents,  to  keep  them  straight.  If,  however, 
these  latter  do  misbehave,  in  order  to  further  the  election,  the  candidate 
who  has  been  benefited  by  their  zeal,  should  also  suffer  if  their  doings 
are  discovered.  The  question  of  agency  had  better  be  left  to  the 
election  judges  to  decide  in  each  individual  case  on  its  own  merits. 


I 
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To  sum  up  the  amendments  I  have  proposed,  and  omitting  sugges- 
tions which  perhaps  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  canvassing  and  the  alteration  of  the  incidence  of  the 
returning  officers'  expenses,  &c.  there  remain  ;— 

(i.)  Amendments  suggested  to  mitigate  the  stringency  of  the  Bill,  so 
that  the  legitimate  necessities  of  the  case  may  not  force  or  tempt  any 
one  to  break  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  : — (n)  That  the  limit  of 
paid  emjiloyment  is  perhaps  drawn  too  close ;  and  (A)  That  the  "maximum 
limitation  of  expense"  should  be  omitted. 

(ii.)  Amendments  suggested  to  prevent  auy  loophole  being  left  for 
possible  abuse  of  the  concession  allowed  by  the  Bill : — [a)  That  it  would 
4>e  safer  to  forbid  auy  conveyauce,  whether  paid  or  unpaid  ;  [b)  That 
«ystcmatic  betting'  on  the  result  of  the  election  be  made  a  corrupt 
practice;  (c)  That  the  date  from  whence  election  expeuses,  &c.,  should 
be  counted  as  such,  should  be  defined. 

(iii.)  Amendments  suggested  against  unnecessary  restrictions: — (a)  That 
the  prohibition  against  clerks  and  messengers  being  ck'ctors  ba  with- 
drawn. 

(iv.)  Amendments  suggested  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  e\T^vxc^ 
▼ot.  XX  XIX.  3  c 
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and  punishinent  of  guilt : — (a)  That  the  punishment  of  disfranchisement, 
or  lengthened  suspeDsion  of  writ,  should  be  abolished;  {d)  That  the 
Public  Prosecutor  should  not,  except  ia  certain  cases,  take  immcdiftte 
action  on  a  petition  trial,  and  should  not  interfere  in  the  conduct  of 
the  trial ;  (c)  That  the  expenses  of  the  petition  should  not  be  charged 
on  the  guilty ;  (d)  Tliat  solicitors,  &c.,  indemnified  should  only  be 
subject  to  the  ordinary  incapacities  j  (c)  That  the  instructions  to  Royal 
Commissioners  (and  to  the  **  Special  Coramissinnrt^*"!  should  be 
amended. 

I  firmly  believe  that  unless  some  or  all  of  these  ameiuiuienU  are 
accepted  the  Bill  will  be  very  far  from  *'  thorough,"  and  at  the  present 
moment  most  of  us  do  really  demand  a  strong  Bill  and  a  long  Bill. 

The  Bill,  by  classing  bribers,  in  the  matter  of  punishment  and 
penalties,  with  ordinary  criminals,  ^rill  make  bribery  a  disgraceful  act; 
and  if  it  were  also  to  make  it  really  a  dangerous  practice,  the  time  would 
soon  cfinie  when,  at  all  events,  justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen,  town 
councillors,  solicitors,  Sec,  would  be  very  cautious  lest  they  burnt  their 
fingers  at  the  game,  and  ruined  themselves  for  life.  These  " bonourmble'^ 
men,  1  suppose,  do  not  pocket  very  large  commisaions  on  their  trans- 
actions, but  sin  can  aviore ;  the  class  of  bribere  just  below  them,  howeiTT, 
and  those  still  lower,  nearly  always  make  a  very  large  profit  out  of  the 
kind  assistance  they  render,  aud  help  themselves  whik*  assisting  the  party ; 
yet  probably  on  any  other  occasion  they  would  never  think  of  stealing. 
Such  men,  like  smugglers  of  old,  are  i^ady  to  run  a  considerable  ri»kiii 
view  of  the  loot  they  obtain,  and  the  certainty  of  the  Act  striking  thcai 
must  be  great  to  deter  them  from  tui'pitude.  The  mill  of  tlie  law  lunsr 
grind  exceeding  sure  if  it  is  to  crush  them,  and  no  hope  must  l>e  lci\  of 
blocking  the  machinery  and  preventing  the  wheels  from  turning.  If 
they  possibly  can,  these  gentry  will  get  round  tlie  law,  aiul,  like  the 
naval  captains  who^  when  they  were  forbidddcn  to  masthead,  tent  the 
middies  aloft  for  an  hour  or  two  to  *'  look  out  for  the  French,"  tiicy 
will  strive  their  utmost  to  find  some  way  of  evasion. 

The  Bill  makes  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  the  briber  and  the 
bribed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former;  but  this  ia  as  it  should  bf, 
for  the  serpent  was  worse  than  Eve.  It  is  right,  however,  that  tlioM 
who  have  once  stretched  forth  the  hand  for  the  golden  apple  should  be 
for  a  time  driven  out  of  the  electoral  paradise.  If  the  public  mind 
has  really  and  effectually  been  awakened  to  ilie  urgent  need  of  prevent- 
ing corrupt  practices,  and  if,  as  Sir  H.  Janies  says.  **  wc  arc  dispoccd 
radically  and  completely  to  deal  with  the  present  system  oC  iV  rr- 

ing  habits,"  this    Bill,  and    I    hope   the    proposed   Rmeudni'  jst    ' 

appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all.  We  Jiave  plenty  of  CorrnpC 
Practices  Acts  on  the  Statute-book,  dating  buck  to  the  reipi  rf 
MMIiam  IIL,  c,  7.  "  Law  enough,  but  very  little  obedieucc."  Cilt- 
didates  and  agents  must  surely  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  tlutf 
presented  to  them  of  a  way  of  escape  froca  the  illegalities  and  curruptka 
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strengthened  to  resist  guile.  The  seductive  cry,  "  The  other  side  arc 
doing  this  or  that,  and  therefore  we  must  do  it/'  need  and  can  no 
longer  weigh  down  the  scale  ;  while,  as  the  line  will  be  distinctly  drawn 
between  legal  and  illegal  expenditure,  the  candidate  can  no  longer  be 
lured  from  his  lofty  eminence  of  purity  down  the  easy  incline  of 
illegalities  and  colourable  employment,  which  lead  to  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  bribery. 

Illegalities  which  before  merely  made  the  doer  subject  to  be  prosecuted 
for  a  roisdemcanour,  while  his  chance  of  being  prosecuted  was  infini- 
tesimal, arc  uuw  classed  under  a  diflercut  head,  allcct  the  seat,  and 
subject  the  law-breaker  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  disabilities,  and  leave 
him  unprotected  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  The 
law,  if  carried  out,  will  cease  to  be  a  good  joke,  and  will  become  a  stem 
reality. 

The  legal  expenses  of  elections  will  be  diminished  by  the  Bill ;  the 
illegal  expenditure  will  be  curtailed  or  prevented.  Therefore,  this 
measure  will  not  only  purify  the  constituencies,  make  representative 
govern  raent  more  truly  representative  of  opinion,  but  it  will  enable 
men  of  limited  means  to  come  forward  and  contest  on  more  equal  terms 
ifiih  the  purse  and  the  briber.  And  having  obtained  this  much,  we 
may  also  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  the  coat  of  elections 
to  the  candidate  will  be  still  further  dimiuished. 

"  Nursing"  a  constituency  is  too  large  a  question  to  enter  on  now  ; 
it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  a  diminution  of  possible  expenditure  at 
elections  will  increase  the  "  legitimate"  expenditure  ou  the  goodwill 
of  the  constituency,  while  a  large  amount  of  the  clerical  and  other 
work  now  left  until  the  time  of  election  will  be  done  and  paid  for 
between  whiles.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  candidate  found  guilty, 
personally  or  through  his  agent,  of  corrupt  practices,  is  to  be  perpetually 
disqualified  from  representing  that  borough  or  county,  a  man  who  has 
spent  large  sums  in  the  constituency  would  be  especially  careful  not  to 
risk  the  entire  loss  of  all  interest  on  them  by  allowing  any  illegalities 
to  prevail  on  his  side  at  the  election. 

Municipal  elections  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and 
are  left  to  be  dealt  with  separately. 

We  may  hope, — Irish  permitting, — to  see  this  Bill  placed  ou  the 
Statute-book  before  many  months  arc  over;  and  we  shall  then  look 
forward  with  great  interest  to  the  next  general  election,  with  the 
confident  anticipation  that  expense  and  bribery  will  be  eSectually 
diminished. 

Sydney  C.  Bcxton. 
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PEOPLE  arc  very  apt  to  sneer  at  vbat  they  so  readily  call  "  the 
infinitely  little/'  ^vitliout  remembering  that  it  is  often  a  multiple, 
and  sometimes  even  an  indispensable  multiple,  of  "the  infinitely  great," 
at  which  they  have  no  thought  of  sueeriug.  This  may  be  the  spirit 
in  which  some  persons  feel  disposed  to  regard  the  ap|K;araiice  of  the 
pamphlet,  too  small  to  bear  a  price,  lately  published  for  gratiiitoiLi 
circulation  by  the  Postmaster-General,  under  the  title  "The  Post  Office, 
and  Aids  to  Thrift/'  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  pagea. 

And  yet  a  sneer  against  such  an  eflort  in  the  direction  of  making 
the  nation,  especially  in  it«  youngest  or  least  educated  rcpreaent&tircs, 
familiar  with  existing  thrift  facilities;  or  a  complaint  that  a  great  public 
department  should  condescend  to  the  issue  of  au  advertising  pamphlet 
like  any  swindling  assurance  spct^ulation,  would  argue  a  stupendous  iguo* 
rancc  of  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  our  lower  claases,  and  a  cyuictl 
and  shameless  indifference  to  their  real  welfare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  better  or  more  enlightened  uscof  public  money,  or 
of  the  time  of  public  men,  was  ever  made,  than  in  tlie  preparation  and 
distribution  of  this  simple  little  book,  which,  to  be  as  fully  and  as  easily 
cerviceablc  as  possible  to  those  for  whose  good  it  is  prepared,  ought  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  direct  and  careful  teaching,  at  all  ercnca  to  the 
three  upper  standards,  in  every  elementary  school  throughout  the  laud. 

Its  object  is  succinctly  stated  in  the  few  words  of  ])rci'aoe,  whirh 
express  the  hope  "  that  a  description  of  the  agencies  in  0|>eratiou  at  the 
Post  Office  for  the  deposit  of  savings,  the  iuvestnient  of  money  in 
Government  Stocks,  the  seudiug  of  money  from  place  to  place,  for 
effecting  Life  Insurance  and  purchasing  Annuities,  may  prove  useful  to 
the  industrial  classes  and  to  those  who  arc  anxious  to  encourage  habits 
of  thrift  among  the  people." 
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No  one  who  classes  himself  in  the  latter  category  can  hesitate  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  this  simple  but  inestimable  aid  to  an  important 
cause,  or  fail  to  desire  that  every  other  public  measure  Mr.  Pawcett 
may  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  part  in  may  contain  as  hopeful  a  promise  as 
this  of  future  good  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Ifj  therefore,  in  examining  this  little  book  and  the  methods  it  sets 
^y forth,  I  seem,  in  the  following  pages,  to  indicate  points  in  which  altera- 
tion seems  desirable,  my  renders  will  readily  believe  my  remarks  intended 
not  to  censure  things  good  in  themselvcs,but  to  suggest  directions  in  wliieh 
things  good  in  themselves  may  easily  be  made  better  than  ever.  And  I 
will  begin  with  a  verbal  criticismj  the  only  one  I  shall  have  to  make.  It 
is  this.    The  vast  mass  of  the  jieople  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 

P" Annuity^' at  all;  and  the  words  "Deferred  Annuity"  only  multiply 
the  incomprehensibility  to  their  minds.  Of  course  they  may  be  taught 
itj  but  till  they  be,  it  is  certainly  better  that  they  should  have  a  word 
they  understand.  While  everybody  knows  what  a  "  Pension"  means, 
very  few  of  the  class  who  want,  or  should  want,  to  secure  "  Pensions" 
have  the  least  conception  that  a  "  Deferred  Annuity"  and  a  "  Pension" 

Bmean  the  same  thing.  If  they  did,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
interested  parties,  who  live  by  |x>cketing  the  hardly-spared  thrift  of  the 
poor,  to  point  to  the  large  premiums  they  annually  collect  for  problem- 
atical pensions,  and  to  exult  over  the  alleged  "manifest  failure"  of  the 
Post  Office  organization  to  attract  industrial  savings  in  this  direction. 
Our  working  classes  are  familiar  enough   with  the  commoner  details  of 

K  post  Office  business.  Wherever  they  go  for  work,  they  arc  quite  clear 
as  to  the  means  and  conditions  for  sending  money  home,  for  instance, 
by  Post  Office  order.    But  as  regards  Pensions  and  Life  Insurance,  they 

H  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  know  that  the  Post  Office  undertakes 
them  at  all,  or  they  would  inquire  about  and  embrace  its  exceptionally 
cheap  and  exceptionally  safe  conditions.  "  Deferred  Annuities"  and 
"  Life  Insurance"  are  Hebrew  terms  to  tens  of  thousands  who  are 
familiar  enough  with  such  words  as  "  Pensions"  and  "  Burial  Money" 
(or,  as  the  latter  is  often  called,  "  Death  Pay"),  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  in  the  face  of  all  the  daily  disappointments  caused  by 
failures  of  common  Funeral  Clubs  and  other  speculative  industrial 
insurances,  the  psople  would  soon  avail  themselves  extensively  of  the 
Post  Office  organizations  for  securing  "  Pensions"  and  "  Funeral  Money" 
if  it  put  its  methods  before  them  in  the  exact  terms  with  which  they 
have  been  all  their  lives  famihar. 

■  As  a  practical  corroboration  of  this  view,  I  may  mention  that 
Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  the  well-known  manager  of  the  "  National 
Penny  Bauk,"  in  his  set  of  admirable  "  Provident  Knowledge  Papers"* 
uses  throughout  the  familiar  word  "  Pension"  instead  of  "  Annuity." 


^ 


*  Some  twonty-four  of  tbe«e  ore  pablished  at  one  penny  eacb  ;  oo  more  useful  pretent 
than  ft  bound  aet  could  be  made  to  auy  yoong  person  storting  in  life,  or  to  the  libra^r^  o( 
Miy  elementary  school. 
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I    would,   therefore,   venture  to  suggest  that   in  future   editt 
"Aids  to  Thrift,"  the  words  "or  Pension"   (iu   bracket*)  should  fo! 
the    word    ''Annuity*'   aud    the    words    "or   Payments   at   Deatli"  (it 
brackets)  should  follow  the  word  "  Insurance." 

The  next  point  I  would  touch  upon  is  the  new  postage-stamp  col 
tion  form  for  saving  shillings. 

If,  in  these  days,  original  ideas  were  paid   for   according  to  even  & 
raodest  estitoatc  of  their  national  value,  the  suggcstor  of  this  mort 
admirable  plan  would  be  a  wealthy  man.      Mr.  Fawcett  himself  hu  stitol 
that  the  general  introduction  of  this  new  facility  actually  led,  withiji  i 
single  month,  to  the  opening  of  no  less  than  58,000  new  aecounU  with 
the  Post  OtEce  Savings  Banks;   and   though,  of  course,  many  will  »iy 
that  these  new  accounts  represent  merely  contemptible  sums  of  mom 
deposited,  those   wlio  know   something   of  this  important  subject  m 
lest  appreciate  this  fact,  that  every  one  of  these  so-cailcd  "  contcmptifak" 
deposits  has  taught  a  lesson  of  practical  thrift  to  the  depositor  wofti 
vastly  more  than  the  invested  shilling  itself;  while,  at  the  same  lime,  the 
probability  is  entirely  iu  favour  of  the  assertion^  that  but  for  this  net 
and  attractive  "  Aid  to  Thrift,"  not  one  in  twenty  of  these  shilling* 
deposited  would  ever  have  been  saved  at  all.     "  Dimidiiim    fixcti,  fii 
ctepit,   habetj"   is   even  truer  in   matters  of  thrift   and  saving  than  at 
most  others ;  and,  in  this  direction,  experience  shows  so  plainly  how 
habit,  which  is  well  defined  as  "  the  act  of  yesterday,"  tends  to  brr. 
impulse  of  all  future  life,  that  we  may  augur  confidently  for  the  . 
application  of  the  proverb,  "  Well  begun,  half  done,"  to  the  bulk  of  tbesc 
new  depositors'  efforts,  however  small  in  amount,  at  thrift  and  providcnfc- 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  directions  in  which  this 
collecting  slip  may  be  made  far  more  widely  useful. 

The  first  is  by  the  introduclion  of  a  "  savings  stamp"  entirely  difiliuctio 
colour  and  ijattcm  from  the  oi-dinary  postage  stamp.  And  this  I  would 
very  strongly  urge  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  on  the  ground  ih*' 
"  Aids  to  Thrift,"  however  desirable,  altogether  fail  of  their  purpoa* 
wherever  they  can  be  perverted  into  "  Aids  to  Theft." 

For  there    is   no    shadow  of  question,   but   that  to   young  people 
strengthening  iu  the  daily  habit  of  stamp-affixing  thrift,  a  stray  poxtipfi 
stamp  is  likely  to  become  much  less  of  an  " inconaidered  trille'  than 
when   it   was   practically  an  inconveniblc  value ;  and  xnultitudrs  who 
would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  stealing  pence  or  shilliugs   (though  ctca 
these  should  never  be  left  about  to  tempt  the  weak-principled),  wouldftd 
less  scruple  far   iu  appropriating,  past  all   power  of  tracing  or  ideuti- 
fication,  what  practically  would  be  money  saved  to  them,  while  it  might 
represent  ouly  money  spent,  forgotten,  and  unlikely  to  be    missed,  bt 
their  employers.     We    have  no  sort  of  right    to    put  any    avoidable 
temptation  iu  the  way  of  the  young ;  and  the  fact  of  the  tendency  to  mtc 
being,  in  its  very  nature,  a  growing   passion,  increases  proportionately 
the  strength  of  such  temptation  to  many.     Say  that  our  "  thrift-aids" 
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tempte<l  ouly  one  in  ten,  or  one  in  a  hundred,  to  commit  a  petty  theft, 
the  evil  wrought  would  countcrbalaucc  iufiaitcly  more  tliaa  the  relative 
proportion  of  good  iutcuded  to  be  done  to  the  equally  tL.'mptcd,  but 
more  honest  residue. 

This  objection  of  the  temptation  to  atamp-pilfcriiijj  ofl'ered  by  the 
savings  sHp  has  been  met  iu  two  ways,  neither  of  which,  in  my  mind, 
can  stand  for  a  moment  against  the  proposal  of  a  special  "  savings 
stamp"  for  saving  purposes. 

We  are  told,  firstly,  that  pilfering  of  stamps  may  be  obviated  by  "firms" 
tting  all  the   postage  stamps  they   purchase   perforated,  strict  orders 

eing  given  to  the  Post  Office  officials  to  receive  no  perforated  stamps 
affijced  to  "savings  slips.''  What  does  this  amount  to?  Why.  to 
nothing  less  thuu  inviting  all  letter-writers  to  take  the  trouble  of  pro- 
vidiug  ihcmselves  with  a  special  perforated  stamp  for  the  common  purpose 
of  postage,  in  order  that  some  slip-fillers  may  have  the  privilege  of  using 
the  common  postage  stamp  for  the  special  purpose  of  saving;  or,  iu 
other  words,  because  some  rogues  may  steal  postage  stamps  all  honest  men 
had  better  perforate  theirs.  And  this  precautionary  measure  would 
only  check  pilfering  from  *'  firms,"  which  buy  their  postage  stamj)8  in 
large  quantities,  without  checking  pilfering  from  individuals,  who  only 
buy  stamps  by  shillings-worth.  How  infinitely  better  to  have  the  stamps 
for  the  tM'o  purposes  as  distinct  as  the  purposes  themselves.  The  savings 
stamps  'will  be  quite  as  easily  purchased  as  postage  stamps,  and  theft  be 
rendered  impossible. 

The  pilfering  objection  has  been  met  by  Mr.  Fawcett  in  another  way, 
the  confident  assertion  of  an  universal  negative.  The  following  is  au 
extract  from  his  most  interesting  address  to  his  Hackney  constituents  on 
December  15th  last: — "  With  regard  to  fraud  it  was  said  that  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  pilfering  of  stamps,  and  that  lads  entrusted  to  post 

tters  would  take  the  stamps  off  them  and  place  them  upon  the  forms. 
He  had  reason  to  knoto  that  not  a  single  letter  had  been  tampered  with 
thai  watff  and  there  had  not  been  received  one  complaint  that  theft  had 
been  actually  committed."  As  to  the  first  of  these  statements,  which  I 
have  italicizcdji  can  ouly  say  that  it  speaks  not  ouly  volumes,  but  libraries, 
cither  for  the  general  estimate  of  human  nature  entertained,  or  for  the 
practical  omniscience  enjoyed,  by  those  Post  Office  otficiala  on  whose 
reports  Mr.  Fawcett  was  able  to  give  so  confident  and  so  satisfactory  an 
assurance.  As  to  the  statement  that  no  complaint  of  theft  had  beeu  made 
to  the  Post  Ofiice,  it  is  obvious  to  answer,  firstly,  that  thefts,  if  discovered 

t  all,  are  generally  complained  of  at  the  Police  Odice  rather  than  at  the 
■Post  Office;  and,  secondly,  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  tracing  and 
proving  these  little  penny  thefts  is  just  what  makes  the  temptation  to 
commit  them  the  greater,  and  its  removal  the  more  disirable.  If  it  l)c  said 
that  these  statements  refer  only  to  the  one  special  process  (neither  very  easy 

or  quickly  accomplished)  ol  picking  off  stamps  already  affixed  to  letters, 

e  Lave  no  answer  whatever  given  to  satisfy  us  of  the  perfect  security 
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of  unaffixcd  stamps  lying  about^  I  am  bold  to  say,  every  day  of  tTie 
year,  either  openly,  or  in  welUknown  receptaclcsj  iu  half  tho  Ijlnileri. 
and  on  half  the  desks  and  writing-tables  in  England. 

This  introduction  of  a  special ''  Savings  Stamp"  in  conncctJon  with  the 
"slip"  saving  system  is  one  of  the  suggestions  I  ofTer,  to  the  further 
advantages  of  which  I  shall  presently  recur. 

The  other  one  is  concerned  with  the  form  of  the  slip  itself.  The 
present  slip  is  inconveniently  large,  and  far  too  flimsy.  It  is  SA  inchc» 
in  lengthy  3g  in  breadth,  occupying  29  superficial  inches-  it  cannot  be 
carried  without  folding  up,  and  (e.spcdnlly  in  the  case  of  the  iK»ore»t 
collectors,  who  are  longest  iu  filling  it  with  stamps)  is  likely,  from  fre- 
quent and  unequal  folding,  to  wear  out,  or  else  to  be  not  kept  at 
hand  in  the  pocket.  With  a  penny  savings  stamp  of  the  same  siw- 
as  the  late  red  halfpenny  postage  stamp,  a  f>rm  such  as   is  ligurud   here 
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might  be  provided,  occupying  a  space  of  IJ  inches  by  24,  or  li  inchc* 
superficial  instead  of  29,  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  present  site; 
it  might  be  on  card  instead  of  paper^  without  any  increase  to  the 
present  cost,  and  would  fit,  without  folding^  in  the  common  note 
envelope.  Even  a  card  of  less  siste  than  this  mighty  if  desired,  be 
obtained,  by  putting  the  letterpress  and  office  stamp  on  the  back  ;  but 
I  do  not  myself  suggest  this,  as  the  examining  both  sides  of  each  card 
would  entail  additional  trouble  upon  the  Post  Office  officials  ;  or,  the  spai't> 
occupied  by  the  affixed  stamps  might  be  reduced  by  half,  if  the  penny 
savings  stamp  were  made  of  the  same  small  size  as  the  halfi>cnny  stam| 
now  used  in  Au&tralia.  This  would,  however,  be  a  questionable  advautagi 
and  the  form  1  have  figured  would  answer  every  practical  purpose. 

If  special  "  Savings  Stamps"  be  issued  at  all,  they  should,  for  roaoi 
reasons,  be  issued  for  different  amounts — say  penny,  *Bixpcnny,  6hi)lin| 
two-shilling,  and  possibly  five-shilling  values.  The  aixpeuuy  nvi 
ttamp  should  be  the  size  of  six  penny  ones,  so  as  to  cover  the  six 
ipaces   of  half  a  "  Savings  Deposit"  card ;   the  shilling  savings  stam] 
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shotild  cover  all  the  spaces,  and  those  of  value  above  a  shilling  should  be 
savings  cards,  complete  in  themselves.  This  would  make  each  value  easily 
distinguishable,  while  the  largest  of  them  would  tit  in  a  small  envelope 
or  lie  in  any  pocket-book.  Across  the  shilling  and  costlier  savings 
stamps  a  blank  space  should  be  left.  And  this  for  a  very  valuable  pur- 
pose, siuee  across  that  blank  space^  whenever  desired,  a  name  might  be 
written,  the  simple  effect  of  which  would  be  (by  making  the  deposit 
only  available  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Account  of  the  person  so 
named)  to  secure  the  money  from  waste  j  at  all  events  till  it  hiul  formed 
part  of  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  account. 

This  proposal  may,  to  some,  appear  very  troublesome  and  trivial ;  but  it 
is  well  to  think  it  through  before  hastily  dismissing  it,  for  it  certainly, 
without  causing  the  slightest  trouble  to  those  unwilling  to  use  it,  will 
afford  a  great  safeguard  to  the  now  jeopardized  savings  of  the  very  class 
whom  we  all  are,  or  ought  to  be,  anxious  to  render  provident  and 
independent. 

For,  by  this  simple  means,  any  person  wishing  to  aid,  by  a  present 
the  providence  of  any  boy,  girl,  or  young  servant,  instead  of  giving,  as 
at  present,  a  sapence,  shilling,  or  half-crown,  too  likely  to  be  lightly 
squandered  the  next  day,  might,  at  the  trifling  trouble  of  writing  the 
recipient's  name  across  a  "  savings "  stamp  for  the  desired  amount^ 
secure  on  behalf  of  the  person  he  wished  to  serve,  his  or  her  opening 
or  increaaiug  an  "  account  with  Her  Majesty/'  For  money  so  given, 
aa  I  have  said,  cannot  be  squandered  until  it  have  actually  passed 
through  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank. 

Though  1  have  found  mauy  persons  agree  with  me  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  such  a  simple  "  aid  to  thrift"  being  put  within  the  public 
reach,  I  have  hitherto  met  with  only  one  single  objection  to  it — namely, 
that  to  offer  a  crossed  Savings  Stamp  to  any  one  would  be  too  great  an 
insult  to  the  recipient !  The  reply  is  very  simple  :  givers  who  think  so 
need  not  offer  the  savings  stamps.,  and  recipients  who  regard  the  offer 
as  an  insult  will  be  free  to  decline  it  with  becomiug  scorn;  but  then 
such  givers  will  not  be  exactly  the  people  most  really  anxious  to  do 
good  by  their  gifts,  and  such  indignant  refusers  of  a  sound  money  value 
will  not  be  the  worthiest  or  most  deserving  of  their  class ;  if,  indeed, 
reason  can  be  shown  for  believing  that  one  iu  a  thousand  of  them  will 
be  foolish  enough  to  refuse  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  two  important  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  securing  of  such  savings.  First,  that  many 
a  thoughtful  giver  would  prefer  making  a  present  of  two  shillings  in 
savings  stamps,  which  he  knew  would  be  saved,  rather  than  of  one 
fihilliug  in  money  which  he  felt  sure  would  be  wasted ;  secondly,  that, 
by  the  method  I  propose,  a  protection  of  savings  entirely  impossible 
now  might  be  given,  to  the  vast  number  of  young  people  on  whose  few 
fractions  of  cash  unworthy  and  dissipated  relatives  are  always  ready  to 
|Kjunce  like  vultures. 

1  may  further  be  allowed  to  indicate,  with  reference   to   a  proposal 
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wliich  some  readers  may  recognize  as  a  peculiar  Kohby  of  my  own 
wLieb,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is  become  daily  the  hopeful  bobby  of  maoT 
than  me)  that  the  existence  of  such  aa  "  aid  to  thrift"  as  1  have  \fst 
sketched  out,  would  greatly  stimulate  and  encourage  the  early  awl 
complete  "National  Insurance"  of  the  young;  since  the  gift  of » 
shilling  or  two  shilling  "  Savings  Stamp/'  crossed  "  A.  B.'s  account 
for  National  Insurance/'  would  absolutely  secure  the  money  being 
applied  to  that  one  special  object,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

The  issue,  finally,  of  distinct  "  Savings  Stamps"  need  not  be  objected 
to  at  all  on  the  ground  of  expense,  for  the  Post  Office  will  profit  by 
the  interest  accruing  on  all  stamps  sold  for  the  purpose  from  the  time 
of  their  purchase  till  they  be  paid  in ;  for  this  will  take  some  diDc, 
especially  in  the  case  of  larger  values  lx)ught  for  distribution  by  beDeii>- 
lent  persons,  or  by  philauthropic  employers  who  can  persuade  their 
workpeople  to  accept  portions  of  their  w^age  in  this  form  as  saving  it  froo 
the  public-house. 

It  may  be  said  against  my  proposal  that  only  the  other  day  Mr. 
Gladstone's  announcement  in  Parliament  thai  postage  stamps  miglit 
be  used  as  receipt  stamps,  was  generally  welcomed  as  a  great  public 
convenience.  TJiere  is,  however,  no  true  parallel  between  the  caies. 
No  one  is  tempted  to  steal  a  penny  revenue  stamp  in  order  to  stn 
a  penny  postage  stamp.  It  is  very  different,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the 
case  of  savings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev,  B.  Beaton,  in  a  letter  to  the  7)i«' 
of  December  7th  lust,  drew  alteutiou  to  the  fact  that  though,  wh^u  liw 
Post  Office  first  took  up  the  Telegraphs,  messages  were  payable  by 
postage  stamps,  it  was  found  necessary,  iu  order  to  prevent  confunoo 
of  accounts,  to  introduce  a  distinctive  telegraph  stamp. 

I  now  go  on  to  consider  a  direction  in  which  the  introduction  of 
"  savings^'  stamps  may,  to  the  vast  benefit  of  our  thrifty  poor  (as  even- 
tually cheapening  their  laborious  provideuce  by  possibly  some  millions »« 
pounds  a  year)  enormously  develop  for  good  the  Post  Office  existing 
Life  Insurance  organization,  oue  of  its  most  imjiortant,  but  hitherto 
least  successful  "aids  to  thrift." 

And  here  I  would  point  out  a  much-needed  reform,  which  can  onl? 
be  objected  to  ou  the  small  ground  of  expense.  I  mean  the  putti*4j 
the  Post  Office  Insurance  and  Annuity  Tables  gratis  into  the  hands 
all  inquirers.  Copies  of  them  are  kept  at  the  principal  Post  Offices^  ^ 
is  truej  but,  in  rural  districts,  at  least,  a  vast  number  of  persons  no* 
have  occasion  to  visit  the  Post  Office  at  all.  Nor,  if  they  have 
cursory  examination  of  a  book  of  tables,  at  the  window  or  the 
sufficient  to  inform  intending  insurers  of  the  great  advantages 
Office  Investment  and  Security.  People  like  to  look  about  them  ^ 
such  a  matter,  and  to  be  able  deliberately  to  compare  oue  set  of  tAblq) 
with  another;  and  as  the  Post  Office  tables  must  gain  on  a  comparison 
with  those  of  other  undertakings,  that  comparison  should  be  encouraged 
by  all  prssible  means.     Therefore,  I  think  the  Post  Office  tables  should! 
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be  furnished  free  from  auy  office  to  any  person  applying  for  them  in 
writing.  At  present,  any  person  wanting  to  possess  them  must  write 
for  tliem  to  Loudon  and  enclose  eigiitpeuce  in  his  letter,  \vhile  any 
other  inGurancc  office  in  the  world  is  only  too  glad  to  forward  full 
tables  free  to  any  applicant.  I  may  mention,  in  illuatration,  that^  urgently 
wanting  a  copy  of  these  tables  in  a  town  as  large  as  Leicester,  a  fcw 
months  ago,  I  found  therc  was  not  one  to  be  purchased,  and  only  one  to 
be  seen,  the  single  and  dilapidated  copy  kept  at  the  Post  Office  itself. 

From  the  Post  Office  Insurance  Tables  I  will  now  turn  to  the  Post 
Office  Insurance  itself,  and  point  out,  by  comparing  its  rates  with  those 
of  the  largest  industrial  life  insurance  office  in  the  country  (the  Pru- 
dential), the  vast  advantage  in  amount  which  (with  the  additional  vast 
advantage  of  a  national  guarantee)  the  Post  Office  offers  to  insurers. 

I  put  together  here  the  amounts  payable  at  death  of  jiolicy-holder 
in  the  Prudential  and  the  Post  Office  Lisurances  respectively,  for  the 
same  payment  of  4^(1.  per  week*  (the  nearest  equivalent  to  ^1  a  year) 
effected  at  the  ages  named. 
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An  average  of  these  relative  sums  shows  that  (leaving  out  shillings  and 
pence)  the  Post  Office  secures  to  its  contributors,  for  the  same  cost, 
50  per  cent,  more  l>enefit  than  the  Prudential  Insurance,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  for  every  £B  insured  in  the  Prudential  the  Post  Office 
gives  national  guarantee  for  £7  10*. ! 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  firstly,  why  there  should  be  so  enormous  a 
difference  between  these  benefits,  both  in  amount  and  in  security ;  and, 
secondly,  why,  notwithstanding  these  enormous  differences  of  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  Post  Office,  the  number  of  Post  Office  policy-holders 
should  be  so  few,  and  the  number  of  Prudential  policy-holders  should 
be  between  two  and  three  millions? 

I  will  answer  these  questions  as  briefly  as  may  be.  The  Prudential 
Assurance  goes  to  a  vast  expense  in  managing  its  business.  I  lielieve 
I  am  not  -wrong  in  stating  that  the  house-to-house  collectors  for  this 
and  other  (for  there  arc  many  more)  collecting  societies,  are  entitled  to 
pay  themselves  threepence  out  of  every  shilling  they  collect,  and  also 
receive  a  bonus  upon  every  new  policy  they  succeed  in  issuing.  It 
miut  be  admitted  that  an  organization  which  spends  a  man  ^  this  par- 
ticular busiuess  to  every  cottage  door  nmst  pay  the  labourer  his  hire. 
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and  that  nothing  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  contributed  br 
each  insurer  could  pay  for  the  collection  from  week  to  week  of  food^ 
sometimes  not  exceeding  one  or  two  pence  in  amount.  Admittedly^ 
therefore,  as  things  are  at  present,  the  Post  Office,  which  goes  to  no 
expense  about  individual  collection,  need  not  charge  its  policies  with 
such  a  loading  as  the  Prudential,  the  management  expenses  of  who«c 
industrial  branch  are  shown  by  their  last  Report  (I  quote  a  statemcDl 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  last  March  in  tlic  Money  Article  of  the 
Times)  to  absorb  4C  per  cent.,  or  more  than  9y.  of  every  pound  paid  in  \ 

This  huge  proportion  spent  iu  carrying  the  business  ou  is  one  ca 
of  the  smallness  of  bcneht  offered  in  this  great  collecting  society, 
compared  with  Post  Office  rates.  There  is  another  cause  assignable,  of 
some,  but  relatively  of  not  very  great,  importance,  in  this  matter.  It  is 
that,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  Prudential  undertakes  risks  of  in&uring 
very  many  unhealthy  lives  which  the  Post  Office  would  altogether 
reject.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  eo  nomine,  they  insure  bad  lives, 
but  they  require  no  medical  cxaminatiou  whatever  of  the  applicants, 
merely  calling  on  them  to  fill  up  a  statement  as  to  individual  health 
and  hereditary  disease.  The  consequence  is,  of  course,  that  they  have 
to  pay  many  more  death  claims  than  the  Post  Office,  and  must  charge  a 
larger  premium  ;  iu  other  words,  they  make  the  healthy  pay  for  the 
sickly,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  truest  principle  of  insurance,  that, 
namely,  of  making  each  insurer  pay,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  true  cost 
of  his  own  provision. 

It  may  of  course  be  said  that  this  method  is  especially  humane  and 
kind,  and  enables  the  weak  and  sickly  to  secure  a  provision  for  their 
families  not  otherwise  attainable.  This  may  be  so ;  but  men  are  men. 
If  there  were  an  organization  brought  near  enottffh  to  the  healthy 
classes  for  their  purpose,  which  only  accepted  medically  examined  lives, 
and  was  known  to  give  to  such  insurers  the  true  advantage  in  the 
calculations  of  premium  belonging  to  their  sound  health,  there  is  no 
question  that  such  persons  would  insure  in  such  an  office,  to  their  own 
advantage,  instead  of  paying  a  higher  rate  all  their  lives  for  sheer  pity 
by  way  of  cheapening  the  insurance  of  sickly  persons.  Healthy  insurers 
do  not  join  the  Prudential  Industrial  Branch  for  the  sake  of  the  sickly, 
but  simply  because  they  have  no  better  office  to  join,  and  therefore  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  seeing,  as  they  do,  nearly  half  of  the  money  they 
put  by  absorbed  in  necessary  management  expenses. 

These  considerations  answer  the  first  question  1  have  undertaken  to 
examine — namely,  why  there  should  be  such  a  vast  difference  in  favour^ 
of  the  Post  Otfice  benefits  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  insuranCL-s 
great  collecting  societies.  (For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  only 
cite  the  Prudential,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  as  a  type,  and  not  at  all 
as  an  unfavourable  type,  of  very  many  societies  of  its  class.) 

The  second  question  is  this,  why,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  advantages, 
the  Post  Office  Insurance  system  should  be  regarded  as  almost  a  to' 
failure  j    while  that   of  the  house-to-house  collectinf^  societies,  thotn; 
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costing  half  as  mucli  again  as  the  Post  OfHce  system,  should  be  carried 
out  with  such  extraordinary  succcsa  ? 

There  are  two  plain  answers  to  this  question.  Firstly^  that  the  Post 
Office,  at  the  present  time,  reallyma^e*  7io provision  whalever  for  the  wants 
of  the  multitudinous  class  who,  with  more  or  less  difficulty  and  self- 
denial,  make  their  honourable  weekly  effort  at  laying  by  a  little  to  aid  their 
families  when  they  die  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  collecting 
societies  do  their  work  from  house  to  house,  which  the  Post  Office  does 
not ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  officials  go  to  the  insurers,  while  the  Post 
Office  officials  wait,  altogether  vainly,  for  insurers  to  come  to  them. 

I  will  readily  admit  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been 
reasons,  and  apparently  good  cues,  which  I  appreciate  and  will  refer  to, 
for  these  two  deficiencies  in  the  Post  Office  Insurance  system ;  deficien- 
cies so  great  as  plainly  to  counterbalance  the  vast  advantages  of  cheap- 
ness and  security  which  that  system  offers.  But  I  hope  also  to  show 
that,  with  the  issue  of  a  special  "  Saviugs  Stamp/'  means^  otherwise 
unattainable,  would  be  readily  provided  of  removing  these  deficiencies, 
and  (to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  thrift  and  savings  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  the  measure)  of  making  the  poor  man's  shilling  in  the 
hands  of  the  Post  Office  go  as  far  at  least  as  he  can  now  make  eighteen- 
pcnce  go,  in  the  way  of  Life  Insurance  or  "  Burial  Pay,"  That  the 
Post  Office  exactly  leaves  out  from  its  insurance  the  whole  industrial 
class  which  the  collecting  Hocicties  enrol,  is  plain  again,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  "  Prudeutial  Report."*  This  Society  shows  the  average 
sum  assured  under  between  two  and  three  million  policies  to  be  no  more 
than  .£8  8*.  9d. ;  while  the  lowest  insurance  the  Post  Office  will 
undertake  is  for  -£20,  a  sum  nearly  2J  times  as  large  as  the  experience 
of  Collecting  Societies  shows  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  very  class 
whose  life  insurance  ought  to  be  most  diligently  encouraged. 

I  have  said  there  was  good  reason  for  this  high  limit  being  placed. 
The  reason,  under  present  conditions,  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  labour 
and  expense  to  the  Post  Office  of  receiving  and  recording  a  multitude 
of  weekly  or  fortnightly,  almost  infinitesimal  payments,  would  make  the 
work  both  difficult  for  the  office  and  costly  for  the  people.  The  same 
difficulty  lay  in  the  way  of  a  proper  use  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks,  no  smaller  sum  than  a  shilling,  for  this  reason,  being  receivable 
by  them.  AVeekly  payments,  sometimes  as  low  as  one  penny,  were 
therefore  necessarily  entirely  excluded  from  the  Post  Office  lusurance. 
But  as  Mr.  Chetwynd's  admirable  suggestion  of  savings  slips  met  this 
difficulty  perfectly  as  regards  savings  banks,  it  may  also  with  a  savings 
stamp  meet  the  same  difficulty  as  to  life  insurance.  For  though  the 
Post  Office  could  never  collect  and  certify  fifty-two  separate  penny 
payments  for  this  purpose  in  a  year,  it  could  easily  acknowledge  and 
record  one  annual  payment  of  four  shillings.  That  annual  premium 
would  secure  a  payment  at  death  as  much  as  the  average  Collecting 
Societies   Industrial  Insurance — j£8    8*.,   supposing    the    policy  to  be 

*  I  quote  from  that  of  1877,  u  bAring  it  ftt  haod. 
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effected  at  the  age  of  31  yearsj  and  Tvould  give  our  working  cUa»  t^ 
same  araoinit  they  insure  for  now  at  only  two-thirds  of  preseulooiU 
and  with  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  Government  security. 

Bnt  why^  it  will  be  asked,  is  a  &aving;s  stamp  to  be  roquiitd  fip 
this  ?  If  poor  people  choose  to  put  together  a  suflBcicnt  nmnber  d  nfi— ' 
nary  postage  stamps  on  slips,  it  will  answer  equally  well.  The  rtd 
is,  that  until  actually  paid  in  at  a  Post  Office,  the  ordinary  stamp  hu 
distinct  selling  value,  and  that  even  after  being  attached  to  a  slip,  it  ::^ 
may  he  transferred,  sold,  or  stolen.  A  man  might  have  filled  Are 
shilling  slips  with  postage  stamps  towards  efl'ccting  his  annual  Ufeioiar* 
ancc  payment,  and  be  tempted  either  by  thirst  for  drink  or  prdarngvurt 
of  cash  to  turn  them  into  money,  even  at  a  loss,  and  so  to  jeopardiic  hii 
insurance.  But  with  "  Savings'*  stamps  attached  instead  of  "  Postip^ 
starapjt^this  risk  would  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  iottr- 
changeability  of  the  stamp  limited  to  saving  purposes,  and  the  collector 
besides,  by  writing  his  name  across  the  slip  as  he  filled  it,  could  make  b 
weekly  or  his  monthly  saving  absolutely  useless  to  a  thief,  and  inalieo* 
able,  even  by  himself,  from  the  special  purpose  to  which  his  oin 
signature  had  once  devoted  it. 

There  would,  however,  still  remain,  in  some  minds,  the  scomd 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Post  Office  doing  this  great  work.  It  couU 
not  compete  with  Collecting  Societies  having  their  agents  calliDg  tf 
every  cottage  or  house. 

Why  not  ?  It  has  its  organization  of  agents  already  far  more  cod- 
plete  in  its  distribution  and  more  frequent  in  its  visits  than  n\ 
Collecting  Society.  The  ubiquitous  letter-carrier  might  do  all  thr 
present  collector's  work  without  needing  to  keep  accounts,  to  bullj 
defaulters, to  give  additional  security  for  his  hone8ty,to  pocket  25  peiecot. 
of  poor  men's  savings,  or  to  add  one  ounce  to  the  burden  of  hisovn 
daily  toil  without  a  fair  remuneration.  It  should  be  made  his  interest  to 
collect  the  money,  in  rural  districts  (in  towns,  with  post  offices  at  even' 
comer,  his  special  services  will  not  be  needed)  cither  every  day,  oroocc 
a  week,  say,  on  Monday  mornings,  when  from  the  fact  of  there  bcinjno 
London  post,  he  has  very  few  letters  to  deliver. 

In  what  way  is  all  this  additional  money  to  be  collected,  and  all  thi*' 
additional  work  done?     Simply  by  his  always  carrying  savings 
about  him  for  sale  on  commission.      Twopence  in  the  pound  is  allot 
on   the   distribution    of  ordinary    postage   stamps,  and    of  couno 
number  sold  is  almost  quite  limited  nowadays  by  the  number  of  let' 
written.      But  how  much  more  emolument,  and  that  altogether  in  p*^ 
portion  to  his  own  industry  in  pushing  insurances,  would  he  be  able 
derive  from  a  small  pcr-ccntagc  on  the  savings  stamps  he  could  en 
in  selling  ?     Thus,  by  having  credit   given   him    every  day  by  the 
for  a  pound^s  worth  of  stamps  (he  is  always  giving  the  office  a  wi 
credit  for  his  own  wages)  he  would  collect  the  insurance  premiumfl 
selling  savings  stamps,  and  lodge  the  amount  in  the    office   by  pa 
for  those  he  bought,  without  the  trouble  of  entering  any  tranaactioa 
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or  tlie  temptatiou  of  handling  other  people's  money,      The  Post  OfiBce 

iJieecl  not  be  troubled  with  more,  on  an  average,  than  one  yearly  trans- 

vou   with    each    insurer ;     the    insurances    themselves   would   be  far 

»aper  and  safer  thaa  ever,  and  if  it  were   even  necessary  to  raise  the 

, mission  on  the  sale  of  savings  stamps  to  3rf.  in  the  pound,  in  order  to 

sti Txaulate  the  zeal    and   reward   the    exertions   of  the  letter-carrier  in 

^a.K3ip  selling,  that  3d.   might  be  added    to    each   pound  to  be  paid 

Hfer      the   insurers,  aud   the   cost   of  collection   be   made   to   defray  itself, 

oe-^  ides  being  reduced  to  the  twentieth  part  of  its  present  amount. 

Hji't  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  reform,  if  fully 

tauVdng  the  place  only  of  the  one   typical   Insurance   Com[»any  I    have 

fco-^pt  in  view  fur  illustration,  would  practically  save  our  iudustrial  classes 

Bt-     once  something  like  £700,000  a  year ;   while  if  (as  in  time  it  probably 

^  OuJd)  it  replaced  alt  such  costly  aud  complicated  undertakings,  the 

FK"08s  saviug  effected  (and  just  for  those  who  need  such  saving  most) 
*ould  be  altogether  incalculable. 
Of  course  there  will  be  many  objections  urged  against  such  a  proposal ; 
^^e  principal  being  probably  the  necessary  extension  of  our  post  oflBce 

»**ystcm  which  the  measure  would  involve,  and  the  injury  it  might  iutlict 
On  existing  Collecting  Societies. 
These  are  easily  met ;  the  first  by  considering  that  the  Post  OGBcc, 
ju*t  because  of  the  perfect  ubiquity  of  its  functions,  is  simply  destined, 
Sooner  or  later,  to  undertake  all  such  universal  national  work  as  this,  and 
Can  far  more  easily  do  this  part  of  it  than  iindertake,  say,  its  new  function 
of  an  universal  Parcels  Delivery ;  and  further,  by  remembering  that  the 
proposal  is  not  to  turn  the  Post  Office  into  au  Insurance  Office,  but  simply 
to  extend  the  Post  Oificc  Insurance  business  already  in  existence;  a  course 
"which,  if  perfectly  safe  and  practically  limitless,  as  this  must  be,  no  other 
existing  Insurance  in  the  world  would  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  adopt. 
Tlie   answer  is   very   short   to  the  other  objection.     This  measure 

»^ould  not  affjct  the  soundness  of  any  present  Society  if  founded  on 
prdper  principles ;  if  not  so  founded,  it  mast  die  of  itself  iu  the  natural 
course  of  things.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  interests  of  the  very 
best  and  thriftiest  of  our  working  poor  have  a  claim  to  national  con- 
sideration immeasurably  stronger  than  any  that  can  be  advanced  on 
behalf  of  the  few  shareholders,  in  any,  or  even  in  the  best,  of  present 

I  Industrial  Assurance  Companies. 
Of  course  the  realization  in  its  full  results  of  sucb  a  proposal  as  this, 
requires  much  thought,  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  stimulate ; 
aud  possibly  long  time,  to  which  I  contideotly  entrust  it.  But,  though 
the  accomplishment  be  admittetUy  remote  of  all  that  I  have  tried  to 
indicate  as  the  possible  efiect  of  adopting   so  trifling  a  novelty   as  a 

t  special  Savings  Stamp,  I  hope  that  even  for  the  sake  of  its  less  wide- 
reaching  advantages,  I  have  shown  good  reason  to  conclude  that  ita 
introduction,  which  could  do  no  possible  harm,  would  prove  a  desirable 
and  welcome  addition  to  our  modern  Post  Office  Aids  to  Thrift. 

W.    L.    BLACKX.KT. 
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IT  is  not  yet  the  time,  when  a  distingnished  man  has  only  just  baa 
carried  to  his  grave,  and  when  the  first  thrill  commuaicated  to 
society  by  the  loss  of  hinij  has  scarcely  passed  away,  to  speak  the  whole 
truth  concerning  his  career,  or  to  dwell  with  nndue  emphasis  on  tbow 
points  in  his  character  which  are  least  agreeable.  Criticism  is  husW 
in  the  shadow  of  death ;  censure  is  forgotten,  in  the  contemplttioa  of 
those  tender  hnmanitica  which  are  hung  like  flowery  garlands  on  crwy 
famous  grave.  But  in  the  case  of  Tliomas  Carlyle,  who  has  so  reccnily 
departed  in  the  full  twilight  of  his  long  life,  the  circumstances  hare 
been  especially  deplorable.  The  hasty  and  ill-advised  public^ttioD  of  the 
"  Reminiscences/*  abounding  in  unfortunate  matter,  given  to  the  worltl 
with  feminine  zeal  hut  without  even  the  pretence  of  clcAr-hcaded  editoriil 
supervision,  has  certainly  let  loose  the  full  tongue  of  dctractioD. 

"  And  o'er  bim,  ure  be  scarce  be  oold, 
ticginti  the  ncondAl  and  the  cry  T* 

Nor  is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  call  to  mind 
circulation  of  those  bitter  and  miserable  personalities  which  were  deplor*?* 
by  a  very  sympathetic  writer  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review.*  V< 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  be  accused  or  suspected  of  hlindly  idolising  t' 
famous  Scotchman  who  has  passed  away.  lu  this  Review  and  iu  otb' 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  at  one  period  and  another,  those  v0^ 
limitations  of  his  sagacity  which  critics  are  now  unduly  emphasizing 
the  first  time,  and  to  utter  a  protest  against  that  portion  of  his  trausce- 
dental  teaching  which  is  most  repugnant  to  modern  culture.  To 
living  a  literary  life  during  the  present  decade,  and  feeling  his  though' 
shaped  more  or  less  by  the  breath  of  new-born  science,  it  is  diflici 
*  '*  A  Study  of  Carlyle  :"  OoNTKMroBABY  Ksviiw  for  April,  ISSi. 
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even  to  comprehend  the  charm  whicli  Carlyle  once  had  for  a  stormier 
geaeration.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Altiiough  in  common 
with  many  others,  I  believe  that  the  literary  pretensions  of  Carlyle  have 
l)een  vastly  overstated,  and  that  as  a  thiaker  and  philosopher  he 
]>o8scsscd  no  such  spiritual  method  as  is  likely  to  make  his  iuHucnce 
eitbcr  precious  or  permanent,  I  would  gladly,  at  thi8  juncture,  think 
of  nothing  \c99  pleasant  than  his  rugged  yet  charming  personality.  How 
sadly  that  personality  has  been  obscured  by  the  "  Reminiscences/'  we 
ajl  know.  Fortunately,  however,  while  the  very  bane  is  before  us,  the 
antidote  is  at  hand.  With  a  celerity  that  is  perfectly  extraordinary, 
cuQsideriiig  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  task  to  be  performed,  a 
brother  Scotchman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wylie,  has  put  out  one  of  the  most 
masterly  little  biographies  it  lias  ever  been  my  lot  to  read  ;  a  picture 
<leftly  painted  aud  pleasant,  yet  far  above  the  mere  art  of  the  portrait- 
painter  ;  appreciative  to  the  verge  of  liero-worship,  but  stopping  short 
at  that  point  where  hero-worship  becomes  idolatry : — a  bit  of  work, 
indeed,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  for  sympathy,  delicacy, 
liberality  of  view,  and  wealth  of  friendly  insiglit.  Head,  as  it  must  and 
should  be  read,  just  after  the  "  Keminidcenccs,"  it  simply  purifies,  with 
the  honest  oxygen  of  kindly  humanity,  the  fetid  memory  of  certain 
ignoble  moods,  and  its  representation  of  the  man  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived,  tenacious,  pugnacious,  truthful,  and  not  too  generous,  yet  full  of 
|)erHonal  affection  aud   genuine   if  somewhat    provincial    humour,  is  as 

ood    in    it«    way  as    Carlyle  s    own   presentation  of  those  esaturniue 
historical  heroes  with  which  he  had  most  sympathy. 

Mr.  Wylie  begins,  as  a  good  biographer  should,  at  the  beginning, 
bis  first  chapter  being  devoted  to  a  review — under  the  title  of  ''The 
Carlyles  and  their  Country" — of  Carlyle'a  ancestry.  In  nine  cases  out 
•of  ten,  such  a  retrosjxict  would  be  tedious  aud  superfluoua ;   but  in  the 

aae  of  a  prophetic  swashbuckler  like  the  author  of  "  Frederick,"  it  is 
important  to  know  from  what  sources  he  drew  his  strength,  his  veracity, 
and  what  one  may  call,  without  seeming  irreverent,  his  superabundant 
£tock  of  bile.     Si}ecially   interesting   is  it   to   learn   that,  from   time 
immemorial,   the   Carlyles    were    sturdy    king's    men   and   king-lovers. 
Uuder  the  Scottish  Bruecs  they  held  laud  in  Annaudale,  and  the  head 
of  the  house  afterwards  became  brother-in-law  to   King  Robert  Bruce 
himself.     Thenceforward,  under  one  vicissitude  and  another,  the  family 
fleems  to  have   been   generally   on   the  winning  side.      In  14-55,  at  the 
Battle  of  Langholm,  Sir  John  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  victorious  royal  army  ;  and   fifteen   years  later  he    was 
ennobled  as  Lord  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald.      There  is  one  solitary  record, 
however,  of  a  Carlyle  siding  with  a  forlorn  cause,  and  sympathizing  with 
4k  minority.      In  1570,  when   the  Dumfriesshire  friends  of  Mary  Stuart 
vcre  assailed  by  an  Knglish  force  under  Lord  Scrope,  Lord   Carlyle  led 
Ilia  followers  against  the  enemy,  was  beaten,  and  taken  prisoner.      From 
that  time  forth,  the  genealogical  tree  aeems  to  have  drooped  aud  dcgc- 
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Derated.  At  all  events,  notbiug  is  heard  of  the  Carlyles  during  tbe 
struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Irvings  made  th 
BO  conspicuous  on  the  Royalist  side.  In  1580,  the  peerage  p 
Tvoman,  who  carried  over  the  estates  to  a  Douglas.  The  eldest 
this  union,  Sir  James  Douglas,  was  in  1609  created  Lord  C.irljle 
Torthorwald,  and  by  liis  son  the  title  was  resigned  in  1638  to  the  M 
of  Ciueensferry,  who  had  acquired  the  estate.  A  certain  George  Cir- 
lyle,  from  Wales,  claimed  and  got  the  estate,  by  a  decree  of  the  How 
of  Lords,  in  1770 ;  but  after  dissipating  his  substance  for  some  little 
period,  he  disappeared.  From  that  time  forth,  the  Dumfrie-sshircCw- 
lylcs  appear  to  have  dwindled  lower  and  lower,  until  they  reached  tk 
level  of  almost  complete  obscurity.  But  in  the  month  of  December,  179^ 
there  was  born  at  Ecelefechan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  Carlyle  who  ni 
destined,  by  turning  the  stream  of  family  genius  into  another  chaoneLtD 
revive  the  fame  of  the  Carlyles  as  king's-men  and  king-lovers — as  sturdy 
and  consistent  adherents,  in  fact,  of  the  Verities,  or  "  powers  that  be* 
Certainly,  if  Thomas  Carlyle  the  author,  was  born  with  any  special  missitm 
to  edify  his  generation,  the  "Might  is  right"  theory  was  at  the  lieart 
of  that  mission.  He  was  a  king's  man  by  inheritance,  by  heredity,  hr 
natural  temperament  and  disposition.  Revolt,  simply  as  revolt,  wascoB- 
stitutionally  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  »ili 
really  forlorn  causes.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  note,  in  going  ttiroagb 
Lis  volumiuous  writings,  how  little  speculative  and  furward-lookiog 
insight  he  possesses,  and  how  the  most  part  of  his  human  ar^ment 
takes  the  shape  of  authoritative  references  to  the  standing  armies  of 
morality  and  religion.  Feebleness  in  any  form,  even  the  fecblencMof 
innocence,  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  aflectiou  ;  and  his  very  sympsthy 
with  kings  flagged  when  kings  belied  their  birthright  and  ceased  tt) 
be  strong. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  inconsistency  whatever  in  the  fact  tbat&oai 
his    pen  came  the  first  literary  apotheosis  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     T1>* 
great  Protcetor,  in  his  vindication  of  the  Verities,  of  the  Eternal  Onlcfr 
was  essentially  a  monarch,    and  almost  uniformly  successful.     Bcfliic*i 
he  stood  ill  Carlyle's  mind,  as  Knox  stood,  for  the  earthly  represeatttifr' 
of  that  greater  King  who  is  reverenced  (chiefly,  we  fear,  on  the  score  of 
supreme  success)   by   orthodox  and   unorthodox   alike.      The  bopelevs 
limitation  of  the  king-loving  intellect  is  not  perceived,  till  that  intellod 
comes  into   collision    with   those    other   agencies   which   represent,  M»* 
merely  authorities,   but  principles.     All  its  savage   humour  servci  >^ 
little,   when  it  encounters  the  serene  logic  of  a  Mill,   or  niffles  hcD»th 
the  poignant  wit  of  a  Voltaire. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  by  the  way,  that  Carlyle's  want  of 
sympathy  with  weakness  was  manifested  very  early  by  a  strong 
intolerance  of  physical  feebleness  and  flabbiness.  We  may  sec  i^** 
intolerance  in  the  allusions  to  Coleridge,  to  Shelley,  to  Keats,  ** 
Charles  Lamb,  and  to  Voltaire,  quite  as  clearly  as    in    the    diatri^^^ 
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ng&itist  both  the  black  slave  aud  the  white.  And  yet,  when  all  was 
said  and  done,  Carlyle  was  pre-eminently  a  kindly  man — uuly  the 
Scotchman,  the  Aunandale  man  in  him,  with  its  hard  and  almost 
aggressive  identity,  was  generally  puslied  to  the  front  in  his  literary 
criticisms.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  his  critical  temperament 
than  his  remarks^  in  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Wylie,  on  the 
subject  of  Lamb.  Mr.  \Vylie,  during  some  discursive  chat,  took 
occasion  to  ask  him  if  he  had  ranch  personal  acquaintance  with  *'  Elia?*** 
What  followed  must  be  quoted  in  full : — 

"'What  makes  you  ask? — what  interest  have  you  in  Lamb?*  *  1  like  his 
humour.'  'Iluuioiir — he  had  no  humour/  We  mildly  submitted  our  belief 
that  he  had.  *  You  are  mistaken — it  was  only  a  thin  streak  of  Cockney  wit;' 
this  phrase  uttered  with  a  shrill  sliont  expressive  of  ineffable  contempt;  and 
then  the  speaker  added^  *  I  dare  say  you  must  have  known  somR — I  have 
known  scores  of  Scotch  moorland  farmers,  who  for  humour  could  have  blown 
Lamb  into  the  zenith  !'  The  pictorial  effect  of  tills  figure,  delivered  in  a  high 
Anuandule  key,  especially  when  the  speaker  came  to  the  last  clause  of  the 
sentence,  it  is    impossible   for  print  to   convey — the    listener   saw   poor  Lamb 

inning  ofif  into  space,   propelled  thither   by   the  contemptuous  kick  of  a  lusty 

audie  Dinmont,  in  liodden  grey,  from  the  moars  of  Galloway  or  Ayrshire. 

"'The  only  thing  really  humorous  about  Lamb,*  he  continued,  *  was  his 
ersonal  appearance.  His  suit  of  rusty  black,  his  spindle-shankiJ,  his  knee- 
bretches,  thi*  hit  ribbons  flecin'  at  the  knees  o'  him  :  indeed  he  was  humour  per- 
soniHed  !'  this  last  clause  again  in  the  high  key,  making  the  figure  elfcctive  and 
mirth-compelling  tu  a  degren.  Aud  tlieu  he  told  us  how  the  lirst  o<7casiou  on 
which  he  met  *  the  piilr  drucken  body*  was  at  Enfield,  in  1820,  at  tlie  house  of  a 
most  respect;iblo  lady.  It  was  the  forenoon  ;  but  Lamb,  who  had  been  '  tasting* 
before  he  came,  immediately  demanded  gin,  and  because  he  could  not  get  it  *  kicked 
up  a  terrible  row.'  Moral  disgust  at  poor  *  ElinV  misconduct  was  evidently  at 
the  root  of  the  feeling  of  antipathy  evinced  by  Carlyle  iu  speaking  of  his  humour. 
Xjamb  was  not  a  humourist  because  hn  got  drunk,  and  because  he  demanded  gin 

the  forenoon  at  a  lady*a  house. 

**  Then  we  were  told,  as  an  example  of  Lamb's  Cockney  wit,  how  at  Enfield,  on 
the  j»ame  occasion,  he  had  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Koyalists  had  not  taken 
Milton's  head  ofT  at  the  Restoration.  That  was  ono  of  the  bright  reumrku  which 
Le  invariably  fired  off  whenever  he  mot  anybody  for  the  first  time;  Carlyle 
had  often  afterwards  heard  him  repeat  it.  At  Entlold  he  gave  it  for  Carlyle'a 
"benefit,  to  astonish  the  stranger  from  Scotland.  *  But  Lamb  was  a  Liberal,'  we 
remarket];  *he  could  not  liave  wished  such  a  fato  for  Milton?'  *  Ah,  you 
don't  see  his  point;  lie  wished  the  Koyalists  had  taken  Milton'a  head  off  in 
Older  that  they  might  have  damned  themselves  to  all  eternit)' !'  Then,  sotte 
voce,  Carlyle  added,  *  Puir  silly  cratur  !' " 


^' 


t  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  there  must  have  been  something 
radically  defective  in  tlie  maa  to  whom  Lamb  was  only  "  a  puir 
dnickcn  body"  and  a  "puir  silly  cratur."  On  t]ic  other  hand,  he  had, 
as  we  all  know,  the  fullest  and  most  cordial  appreciation  of  the 
essentially  robust  and  manly  genius  of  Burns.     Tlie  stalwart  Ayrshire 

longhuian,  who  shared  Avith  him  the  fatal  power  of  personal  caricature, 
attracted  him  as  no  other  Scotchman  could  do,  except,  perhaps,  John 
Knox.  It  is  more  diGBcult,  though  not  quite  impossible,  to  understand 
his  huge  liking  for  Leigh  Hunt;  but  Hunt  was  by  habit  and  repute  a 
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hcro-worshipperj  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  bis  admiration  for  Carlylr^ 
and  all  his  domestic  circle. 

The  early  chflptcrs  of  Mr.  Wylie's  biography,  dealing  with  Carljle'i 
horac  training,  bis  schools  and  schoolmasters,  and  his  university,  arc 
very  interesting ;  particularly  so  is  the  account  of  Carlylc's  father,  a 
man  wbo,  to  quote  his  son's  words,  "could  not  tolerate  anything 
fictitious  in  books,  and  walked  aa  a  man  in  the  full  presence  of  Heaven, 
and  Hell,  and  tbe  Judgment" — of  the  two  latter,  we  may  add,  more 
particularly.  Carlyle  thought  his  father,  all  thiags  considered,  the 
best  man  he  had  known,  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  applied 
the  same  description,  on  one  occasion,  to  Edward  In'ing.  "  He  was  a 
far  cleverer  man  than  I  am,  or  ever  will  be."  One  particular  form  of 
his  cleverness — a  power  of  using  nicknames — was  transmitted  in  full 
strength  to  his  son.  "  What  a  root  of  a  bodie  he  was  !"  cried  an  old 
Scottish  lady  who  had  known  him  well;  "  ay,  a  curious  bodie  ;  be  beat 
this  world.  A  speerited  bodie;  he  would  sit  on  uae  man's  coat  tail*. 
And  sic  stories  he  could  tell.  Sic  sayings,  too  !  Sic  names  he  tcould 
gie  to  things  and  folk)  But  he  was  always  a  very  strict  old  bodie,  and 
cauid  bide  nae  contradiction" 

Much  also,  of  a  more  amiable  kind,  did  Carlyle  inherit  from  his  worthy 
mother,  who  was  hia  father's  second  wife.  She  had  been  a  domestic 
servant,  and  only  when  advanced  in  life,  and  tljc  mother  of  a  family, 
did  she  tcaeh  herself  to  read  and  write.  '*  The  quality  of  her  mind, 
both  afl  to  its  strength  and  independence,"  says  Mr.  Wylie,  "i» 
Bufficicntly  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  she  who  first  suggested  to 
her  son  that  new  theory  as  to  the  character  of  Cromwell  which  he  was 
the  first  to  lay  before  the  world."  I  don't  know  on  what  authority 
Mr.  Wylie  makes  this  extraordinary  statement ;  but  if,  as  is  very 
probable,  it  is  based  upon  the  conversations  of  Carlyle  hinuelf,  it  is 
doubtless  a  somewliat  exaggerated  impression,  having  its  origin  in  deq^ 
filial  reverence  and  affection.  For  the  rest,  we  have  preserved  for  us, 
in  "  Sartor  Besartus/'  tbe  living  liueameuts  of  both  father  and  mother, 
and  of  the  obscure  village  where  they  lived.  Father  Andrews  and 
Gretchen  arc,  as  Mr.  AVylie  poiut*  out,  simply  Germanized  pictures  of 
James  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  and  Eutepfuhl  is,  translated  into  plain 
Scotch,  Ecclefechan.  The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Wylie  traces  these 
resemblances  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 

The  literary  life  of  Carlyle  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
earnest  until,  in  1827,  he  became  a  full-blown  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
contributing  to  the  "  Blue  pud  Yellow"  articles  on  Jean  Paul,  German 
Literature,  Burns,  and  Characteristics.  **  1  fear  Carlyle  wilt  not  do," 
wrote  Jeffrey  to  Macvey  Napier  in  1832,  "  that  is,  if  you  do  uot  tale 
the  liberties  and  pains  tliat  I  did  with  him,  by  striking  out  freely  and 
writi:;g  in  occasionally.  The  mittfortune  is  that  he  is  very  obstinate, 
and  I  fear  very  conceited."  Despite  this  disparaging  judgment  of  tlte 
true  and  cock-sure  oracle  of  Craigcrook, — despite  the  libcrtica  and  paiiw 
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taken  with  him,  Carlyle  bad  begun  to  discover  hUstrciia^b,  and  to  find 
that  his  literary  efforts  would  do.  At  the  very  raoraeut  when  the 
Edmburffh  Rt'view  gave  him  notice  to  quit,  he  vras  ready  with  "  Sartor 
Resartus,"  a  work  which,  with  all  its  aifeetatious,  obscurities  (I  do  not 
hesitate  to  add,  insincerities),  has  taken  a  strong  hold  ou  the  imagina- 
tions of  that  large  section  of  the  public  which  does  not  go  to  the  poets 
for  its  edification,  bnt  prefers  the  fashioners  of  "  mystical"  prose. 

The  essays  on  German  literature  and  "  Sartor  Resartus"  were  the 
fruit,  individually  and  collectively,  of  a  six  years'  isolation  in  the  wilds 
of  Craigenputtock.  Of  his  life  here,  Carlyle  gave  a  memorable 
description  in  a  letter  to  Goethe,  dated  23th  December,  18528. 

**  Yon  inquire  with  such  worm  interest  respecting  our  present  abode  and  occu- 
pations, that  I  am  obliged  to  say  a  few  words  about  both,  while  there  is  aiill  room 
left.  Dumrries  is  a  pleasant  town,  containing  about  HfWn  thuusand  inhabitants, 
and  to  be  considered  the  centre  of  the  trade  and  judicial  system  of  a  district 
which  possesses  some  importance  in  tlie  sphere  of  Scottish  activity.  Our  residence 
is  not  in  ilie  town  itself,  but  tiftcen  miles  to  tlio  nortli-wcst  uf  it,  among  the 
granite  hills  and  the  black  morasses,  which  stretch  westward  through  Galloway, 
almost  to  the  Irish  Sen.  In  this  wilderness  of  heath  and  rock,  our  est;ite  8t:ind8 
forth  a  green  oasis,  a  tract  of  ploughed,  piirtly  enclosed  and  planted  ground, 
where  corn  ripens  and  trees  afford  a  &hade,  although  surrounded  by  sea*mews 
nod  rougli-woolled  sheep.  Here,  with  no  small  effort,  have  we  built  and  furnished 
a  neat,  substantial  dwelling  ;  here,  in  the  absence  ot'a  professional  or  other  office, 
we  live  to  cultivate  literature  according  to  our  8treni.(th,  and  in  our  own  peculiar 
way.  \Vc  wish  u  joyful  growili  to  the  roses  and  flowers  of  our  giirden  ;  we  hope 
for  health  and  |>eacel*ul  thoughts  to  further  our  aims.  The  roses,  indeed,  are 
atill  in  part  to  be  planted,  but  they  blossom  already  in  anticipation.  Two  ponies 
which  c:\rry  us  everywhere,  an«l  the  mountain  air,  are  the  best  medicines  for 
weak  nerves.  This  daily  exercise,  to  which  I  am  much  devoted,  is  my  only 
recreation  ;  for  this  nook  of  ours  is  the  loneliest  in  Britain,  six  miles  removed 
from  any  one  likely  to  visit  me.  Hero  Kouslean  would  have  been  as  happy  as 
on  his  isliind  of  St.  I'lerre.  My  town  friends,  indeed,  ascribe  my  sojourn  here 
to  a  similar  disposition,  and  forebode  me  no  good  result.  Dut  I  came  hither 
solely  with  the  design  to  simplify  my  way  of  life,  and  to  secure  the  inde|iendunce 
through  which  1  could  be  enabled  to  reinaia  true  t<t  myself.  Thi:<  bit 
of  earth  is  our  own :  here  we  can  live,  write,  and  think,  as  best  pleases 
ourselves,  even  though  Zoilus  himself  were  to  be  crowned  the  monarch 
of  litcmture.  Nor  is  the  solitude  of  such  great  importance;  for  a  stage-coach 
takes  n«  speedily  to  Edinburgh,  which  we  look  upon  as  our  British  Weimar. 
And  have  I  not,  too,  at  this  moment,  piled  upon  the  table  of  my  little  library  u 
whole  cartload  of  French,  tjerman,  Amonoau,  and  English  journals  and 
periodicals — whatever  may  be  their  worth  \  Of  antiquarian  studies,  too,  there 
is  no  lack.  From  some  of  our  heights  lean  descry,  about  a  day's  journey  to 
the  west,  the  hill  w'nero  Agricola  and  his  Romans  left  a  camp  behind  thorn. 
At  Uie  foot  ol'  it  1  was  born,  and  there  both  father  nnd  mother  still  live  to  love 
r-mo.     And  so  one  must  let  time  work." 

The^e  six  years  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  had  his 
"  Jeanie"  to  sit  by  liis  side,  liis  quiet  home,  his  piles  of  hooka,  and  now 
and  then  a  visitor,  who  did  not  stop  too  long.  Nevertheless,  his  con- 
tentment was  so  far  snpcrfioial  that  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  plotting 
hard  to  make  some  considerable  stir  in  the  world.  "  I  have  some 
thoughts,"  he   wrote  to  Profewor   Wilson,  "  of  beginning  io  prophesy 
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next  year,  if  I  prosper ;  tbat  seems  the  best  style,  could  one  strike  n 
it  rightly.''     Odd  enough  is  the  notion  that  prophecy  may  be  possible 
prosperity  comes  ;  quite  reversing  the  popular  notion  that   prophets  are 
unprospcrous  persons — that,  in  other  words — 

Moat  men 
Arc  cratllcd  into  poetry  by  'wrong ; 
They  learti  iu  niuering  what  they  teach  in  song, — 

or  iu  prophecy.  Still,  there  can  be  doubt  that  Carlyle,  in  a  not  oncom- 
fortable  state  of  mind,  being  cosy,  confident,  and  bent  on  securing  the 
contemporary  ear,  deliberately  put  on  the  prophet's  robes  and  began  to 
prepare  impeachments  against  his  generation.  So  ere  long  the  public 
became  aware  of  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  that  "  the  god-like 
had  vanished  from  the  world/'  that  Byrou  was  "  cursing  his  day/'  and 
Shelley  "wailing  inarticulately"  like  an  infant;  that  men  wandered 
without  faith  from  doubt  to  doubt,  finally  returning,  like  Frederick 
Schlcgel,  back  to  orthodoxy,  "  as  a  child,  who  has  roamed  all  day  over  a 
silenced  battlefield,  goes  back  at  night  to  the  heart  of  its  dead 
mother."  No  wonder  that  prophecy  of  this  kind  put  poor  Jeffrey  into 
a  flutter !  It  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  stuff  to  which  the  "  Bine  and 
Vellow"  was  accustomed.  I  can  almost  pictuie  to  myself  the  trouble 
in  the  prophet's  eye,  as  he  read  over  the  proof-sheets  of  these  deliberate 
pieces  of  prophetic  impromptu,  and  shrewdly  calculated  their  effect  on  a 
decorous  ^Vhig  editor  and  a  highly  respectable  public. 

In  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  the  traces  of  literary  conventionalism  were 
kicked  over  altogether.  The  work  might  he  called  a  wild  botch-potch 
of  German  mjsticism,  Lowland  Scotch,  broad  caricature,  and  literal 
autobiography.  In  its  long-windednesSj  in  the  zeal  with  which  the  one 
solitary  idea,  or  "  Clothes"  theory,  was  worked  to  death,  it  was  certainly 
very  German.  But  with  all  its  defects, — or  rather,  perhaps,  inconse- 
quence of  its  defects, — it  was  a  work  of  genius.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  *'  Sartor  Resartus,"  completed  in  1831,  could  not  find  a  pub- 
lisher, at  least  in  this  country,  till  1838.  Carlyle  himself  tells  iw 
that  the  publishers  "  to  a  man,  with  that  total  contempt  of  grammar 
which  Jcdidiah  Clcisbotham  also  complained  of,  declined  tliu  article." 
Elsewhere  he  writes,  in  a  letter  to  Alacvey  Napier, — "  All  manner  of 
perplexities  have  occurred  in  the  publication  of  my  poor  book,  nliicfc 
perplexities  I  could  only  cut  a&undcr,  not  unloose;  so  the  MS.,  like  an 
unhappy   ghost,  still  lingers  on  the  wrong  side  of    Styx;  the  Charon 

of Street  durst  not  risk  it  in  his  sutii'tg  symlfa,  so  it  leapt  ashore 

again."  But,  as  Mr.  Wylie  happily  expresses  it,  '*  the  daughter'ji  loving 
appreciation  rebuked  the  mother's  cold  neglect,"  and  America  ucconird 
to  this  book  the  eriMe  denied  to  it  by  England. 

It  was  published  at  Boston  in  183C,  with  a  preface  by  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Kmeri*on,  and  soon  became  popular.  Not  until  two  yean 
later  appeared  the  first  English  edition,  before  which  devout  conaunmui- 
tion,  the   young  man  of  the   name  of  Emerson  had  actually  oodo  a 
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pilg^magc  to  Europe,  and  met  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Carlyle 
on  the  classic  soil  of  Craigeuputtoek. 

Emcrsou  has  described  the  meeting  in  one  of  the  moat  charmiug 
chapters  that  ever  came  even  from  his  *'  silver  pen." 

**  No  public  coach  passed  nenr  it,  so  I  look  a  private  carriage  from  the  inn. 
I  found  the  liouse  aniid  desolute  heathery  hills,  where  llie  lonelv  scholar  nourished 
his  mighty  heiirt.  Cariyle  was  a  inun  iVoni  his  youth,  an  author  wliu  did  not 
need  to  hide  from  liis  readers,  and  as  al.isolute  man  of  the  world,  uukuowii  and 
«xiled  on  that  hill-furm,  us  if  holding  on  his  own  terms  what  is  best  in  London. 
He  was  til!  and  paunt,  with  a  clilf-Iike  brow,  self-possessed,  and  holding  his 
extraordinary'  ]K>wer5  of  conversation  iu  easy  coriuuand ;  clinging  to  liis  norcbcrn 
accent  witli  evident  reli.sh  ;  full  of  lively  anecdote,  and  with  a  f^treaniiag  humom*, 
which  floated  everything  he  looked  U]X)n.  Ilia  talk  playfully  exalting  tie  familiar 
ohjecta,  put  the  companion  at  onoc  into  an  acquaintance  with  bis  Lars  and 
Lemurs,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  learn  what  was  predestined  to  be  a  pretty 
xnylhoiugr.  Few  were  the  objects  and  lonely  the  maUj  *  not  a  person  to  speak 
to  within  si.\teen  miles  except  the  minister  of  Dunscore;'  so  that  books  inevit- 
ably made  his  topics. 

**  He  bad  names  of  his  own  for  all  the  matters  familiar  to  his  discourse, 
Blavhcoorf  s  was  the  *  sand  uHi]|jazine  ;'  Frastr^n  nearer  approach  to  jH>saibiIity  of 
life  was  the  'mnd  uiaj^azinc  ;*  u  piece  of  road  near  by  tliat  marked  some  failed 
enterprise  was  the  *  grave  of  the  last  sixpence.*  When  too  much  praise  of  any 
genius  anuuyed  bim,  he  professed  hugely  to  admire  the  talent  shown  by  hi:>  pig. 
lie  had  Rpent  much  time  and  contrivance  in  confining  the  poor  beast  to  one 
enclosure  in  liis  pen,  but  pig,  by  great  strokes  of  judgment,  had  found  out  how 
to  let  a  board  down,  and  had  foiled  him.  Fur  all  that,  he  still  tliought 
man  the  moat  plastic  little  fellow  in  tlie  planet,  and  he  liked  Nero's  death, 
'  Qiuilis  avti/ex  pireo  V  better  than  most  history.  He  worships  a  man  that 
vriil  manifest  any  truth  to  him.  At  one  time  he  had  inquired  and  read 
a  good  deal  about  America,  Landor's  principle  was  mere  rebellion,  and  thai  he 
feared  waa  the  American  principle.  The  best  thing  he  knew  of  that  countr}'  was 
that  ill  it  a  man  can  }iave  meat  lor  his  labour.  Ho  had  read  in  !Stuart*s  book, 
Ciiat  w*hen  he  inquired  in  a  New  York  liotel  for  tlie  Boots,  ho  had  been  sljown 
across  the  street,  and  had  found  Munj^o  in  his  own  honse  dining  on  roast 
Cur  key. 

**  We  talked  of  books.  Plato  he  does  not  read,  and  he  disparaged  Socrates  ; 
and,  when  pressed,  persisted  in  niid^ing  Mirabeau  a  hero.  Gibbon  he  called  the 
splendid  bridge  from  the  old  world  t-o  the  new.  His  own  reading  had  been  multi- 
farious. *  Tristram  Shandy'  was  one  of  his  first  books  after  *  Kobinsou  Crusoe,* 
and  Kobertson's  'America*  an  early  favoxiriie.  Kousseau's' Confessions*  had  dis- 
covered to  him  that  he  was  not  a  dunce  ;  and  it  waa  now  ten  years  since  he  had 
Juurned  German  by  the  advice  of  a  man  who  told  him  he  would  tind  in  that 
hmguage  what  he  wanted. 

"  He  took  despairing  or  satirical  views  of  literature  at  this  moment ;  recounted 
the  incredible  sums  paid  in  one  year  by  the  great  booksellers  for  puffing. 
Hence  it  comes  that  no  newspaper  is  trusted  now,  no  books  are  bought,  and  the 
buuksellers  are  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy." 

Well  uiigltt  the  lonely  scholar  grumble  at  the  booksellers,  and  assert 
that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Nevertheless,  the  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  tribe  vrho  published  "  Sartor"  a  few  years  later 
failed  to  realize  a  fortuue.  The  English  public  were  slow  to  appreciate 
the  hook.  Even  the  author's  personal  friends^  and  among  them  John 
Stuart  Mill,  took  a  long  time  to  understand  it.  "  It  came  at  last  to 
be  regarded,"  saya  Mr.  Wylie,   "  as  the   greatest  work  of  its  author. 
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perhaps  tbe  greatest  of  cur  ccutury ;"  nnd  he  adds  tlint  "  ns  a  pictitf» 
of  the  human  soul  battling  with  the  haggard  spirits  of  Doubt  and  Fear, 
it  has  certainly  never  been  equalled." 

l£  this  be  really  the  ease,  then  the  spiritual  literature  of  our  centur}' 
is  barren  indeed.  The  work,  in  reality,  is  one  of  reiterated  nvgatiou; 
and  very  poor  is  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  "  Everlasfinfc  Yea/'  as  coo- 
trasitcd  with  the  extraordinary  performances  of  the  *'  Everlasting  Nay/ 
Tbe  substance  of  its  teaching  seems  to  be  that^  although  Life  is  a  sham 
and  Eternity  a  dream,  man  can  always  get  out  of  his  dilBculties  \iy 
knuckling  down  to  hard  work  ;  in  fact,  the  very  condition  of  his  bcin^ 
is  that  he  must  work^  as  the  only  means  of  forgetting  a  problem  which 
would  otherwise  turn  him  crazy.  This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  il  goes ; 
but  surely  niodcra  speculation  craves  for  a  little  more.  Again,  it  i* 
not  always  easy  to  understand  what  Carlylc  means  by  Work,  any  more 
than  it  is  to  understand  what  he  means  by  the  Verities.  Mr.  Gradgnnd, 
in  the  novel,  had  his  conception  of  Work,  or  Fact,  and  other  teacher* 
have  defined  Work  "  as  doinj;  one's  duty  in  that  sphere  of  life  ia  which 
God  has  placed  us/'  If  Work  means  simply  labouring  hard  in  some 
useful  vocation,  from  carrying  bricks  to  making  books,  scorning  to  beg, 
being  truthful  and  upright,  respecting  the  proprietors,  and  rcvercucing^ 
the  terrestrial  and  celestial  authorities,  how  does  human  Work — auy 
more  than  the  pertinacity  of  the  ant,  or  the  zeal  of  the  bee — assist  u« 
to  a  solutiou  of  the  problem  of  the  Universe?  Simply  by  ignoring 
the  problem  altogether,  with  a  reservation  in  favour  of  the  religion 
sanctioned  by  m;ijorities.  This,  at  leiust,.  was  what  Carlylc's  "  Everlastiug 
Yea*'  came  to — to  a  detestation  of  revolt  and  revoltcrs;  to  a  glorifica- 
tion of  what  is  self-assertive  and  self-conscious,  as  opposed  to  what  i> 
vicarious  and  altruistic,  in  human  nature ;  to  a  polemic  which  derided 
all  humanitarian  teachers,  from  Shelley  dbwnwards,  as  sentimental 
"waiters  /'  to  a  philosophy  which  garlanded  the  gallows,  and  characterized 
the  negro  as  "  ascnant"  to  all  eternity  ;  and  to  the  sheer  impotence  of  a 
political  creed  which  glorified  Deutschthumm,  and  treated  as  irrelevant 
all  the  divine  services  of  Frenchmen  and  of  France. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  then,  the  question  emerges,  what  teas 
Carlyle's  religious  creed — his  explanation,  in  other  words,  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  Universe?  Work,  as  I  have  said,  explains notiiing;  it  may 
be  righteous,  it  may  be  salutary,  but  it  is  an  exi)cdicnt,  not  a  solution- 
Now,  singularly  enough.  Carlyle,  who  could  \yc  explicit  enough  when  he 
chose,  nowhere  tells  us  what  he  personally  btlkvtt.  To  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Wylic's,  who  happened  to  say  that  he  had  the  same  religious  views  as 
himself,  Carlyle  retorted  irritably,  "  My  religious  views!  Aiid  who  told 
you  what  my  religious  views  are  ?"  Apropos  of  this  point,  a  writer  tQ 
the  St,  James's  GazHte  has  said: — "The  reason  why  Carlylc  did  nrH 
state  his  views  plainly  and  simply  arc  obvious  enough,  lu  the  tir»t 
place,  if  he  had  done  so  years  ago,  he  would  not  only  have  lott  aJl 
influence,  but  would  have  starved.     In   the  next  pUce»  he  would  have 
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:en  up  the  position  which,  of  all  others,  was  most  unwelcome  to 
him — namely,  that  of  a  rebel  and  a  revolutionist."  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Wylie  that  this  amounts  to  a  charge  of  positive  tlisiugeuuousness, 
from  which  Carlylc  must  at  once  be  acquitted.  The  real  fact  of  the 
matter  possibly  was,  that  Carlyle,  like  mauy  men  of  genius,  was  content 
to  cxbt  in  the  centre  of  nebulous  religious  emotions,  without  definite 
form  and  without  real  tangibility.  Even  in  this,  perhaps,  there  was  a 
certain  want  of  veracity,  but  it  was  unconscious.  When  sorely  driven 
by  stress  of  adverse  argument^  he  invariably  uttered  the  old  phrase, 
iaborare  est  urarc ;  and  turned  to  the  practical  business  of  hia  life. 
His  feeling  towards  modem  Science,  which  he  never  took  the  most 
trifling  pains  to  understand,  was  infantine ;  he  looked  upon  it  with 
positive  detestation.  He  thought  Mr.  Darwin  a  very  *'  good  sort  of  ma«, 
and  well  meaning,  but  with  very  little  intellect ;"  and  he  exclaime<J, 
"And  this  is  what  we  have  got  to!  All  things  from  frog- s pawn  ;  the 
Gospel  of  Dirt  the  order  of  the  day.  The  older  I  grow — and  now  I 
stand  on  the  brink  of  eternity — the  more  cornea  back  to  me  the  sentence 
in  the  Catechism  which  I  learned  when  a  child,  and  the  fuller  and 
deeper  it  becomes  :  '  What  is  the  chief  end  of  Man  ?  To  glorify  God. 
and  to  cujoy  Him  for  ever/  No  gospel  of  dirt,  teaching  that  meu  have 
desccuded  from  frogs,  through  monkeys,  can  ever  set  that  aside."  How 
strange  it  seems  that  such  a  man,  with  so  much  poetry  in  his  soul, 
should  have  failed  to  ace  the  sublime  vistas  of  poetic  possibility  which 
modern  science  has  revealed;  or  should  have  found  anything  in  modern 
philosophical  speculation,  at  its  best  and  highest,  antagonistic  to  the 
religious  aspirations  of  humanity.  Surely,  on  such  a  thcmCjthe  Apostle 
of  Veracity  might  have  had  something  better  to  say. 

After  the  publication  of  "  Sartor  Rcsartus,"  Carlylc  removed  to 
London,  occupying  the  bouse,  No.  5,  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  until  his  death.  From  that  time  forward,  he 
became  a  man  of  lettei*s  by  profession — indeed,  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able man  of  letters,  as  distinguished  from  dilettante  followers  of  literature, 
of  his  generation.  Very  interesting  is  the  account  Mr.  Wylie  gives  of 
his  early  lectures, — during  the  delivery  of  which  he  felt,  as  he  expressed 
it,  as  if  he  were  "^  going  to  be  hanged.''  Of  these  lectures,  only  those 
on  *'  Heroes  and  Hero-worship"  arc  preserved ;  the  others,  which  were 
delivered  extempore,  are  not  even  preserved  in  the  newspaper  files  of 
the  period. 

For  nearly  half  a  century.  Carlyle  continued  to  "  make  books"  as 
remarkable  for  their  industry  as  for  their  genius;  but  despite  the  long 
catalogue  of  his  writings,  "Sartor  Resartus"  remains  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  his  achievements.  As  a  monument  of  what  human  pertinacity 
can  compass,  the  "  History  of  Frederick'*  remains  phenomenal ;  but 
Carlvie  himself  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  labour  wasted,  and 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wylie  that  it  did  its  author's  reputation  far 
more  harm  than  good,   and  greatly  weakened  his   spiritual  iullueucc. 
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As  age  came  stcalinj^  on,  honours  crowded  Tipou  htm.  By  a 
section  of  the  publit?,  lie  was  reverenced  as  a  Seer  ;  in  all  literary  circh 
he  was  respected  as  a  great  leader  of  literature.  His  life  was  solitary 
and  uneventful,  hut  on  the  whole  very  ha])i>y.  To  the  laat,  he  rctoim 
his  homely  countryfied  appeai*auce  and  his  hroad  Scotch  accent,  pro* 
serving  at  seventy-live  years  of  age  (says  Mr.  Wylie)  "such  a  face  aud 
form  as  we  had  come  across  hundreds  of  times  in  the  glens  and  moor^ 
lands  of  Western  Scotland — mending  a  feal  dyke,  seeing  to  the  shecj 
or  hoeing  potatoes  in  a  cottage  kailyard  by  the  roadside.^' 
X-^^ot  the  least  charming  part  of  Mr.  Wylie's  book  is  the  account 
conversations  with  him  at  this  period  of  his  lifej  but  the  gem  of  ll 
whole  biography  is  the  picture,  given  by  a  Scottish  schoolboy,  of  the 
old  Prophet,  just  before  the  find  summons  came,  aud  Thomas  CarlyU 
and  the  Eternal  Verities  were  face  to  face  for  ever.  This  schoolboy/ 
who  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Alexander  Munro,  the  sculptor, 
who  died  young  iu  1871,  went  ivith  a  brother  to  see  his  father's  old 
friend  in  the  May  of  1880,  and  was  led  up  the  stairs  into  a  well-lighted 
cheerful  room,  with  the  little  old  picture  of  Cromwell  on  the  wall  aud 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  sketch  of  her  Haddington  home  on  the  mnntelpie* 
In  this  room  Carlylc  had  spent  nearly  all  his  time,  since  he  had  giv( 
up  working  fourteen  years  before.  The  re«t  must  be  told  in  the 
aclioolboy's  own  simple  words  : — 

'*  The  maid  wont  forward  and  wjid  souielliing  to  CurlylG  and  Icfi  tho  room. 
lie  was  sitting  before  a  (ire  in  an  arm-clmir,  propped  up  with  pillows,  with  hvi- 
feet  OQ  a  stool,  and  looked  iniieli  older  than  I  hud  expected.     The  lower  parf  of 
his  face   was   covered   with   a  rather   shaggy  beard,   ahnoat  quite  whitv.     lli> 
eyes  were  bright  bine,  but  looked  Hliny  from  age.     JJe  had  on  a  sort  of  coloured 
night-cap,  and  a  loug  gown  reaching  to  hi^  ankles,  and  slippers  on  his  feet.     A 
rest  attAchcd  to  the  ami   of  his  chair  «;upportcd   u  book   before   him.     I   could 
not  quite  see  the   name,  but  I  think  it  was  Channing's  works.     Leaning  ngiiinst 
the  ^replace  was  a  long  clay  pipe,  and  there  was  a  slight  smell  of  tobocco  in 
the  room.     We  tvdvancod  aud  shook  hands,  and  \\t^  invited  ua  to  sit  down,  und 
began,  I  think,  by  asking  where  we  were  hving.     He    talked    of  our  futhnr 
affectionately,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  as  if  to  himself,  and  8ioj»pin>:  now  and 
then  for  a  moment  and  sighing.     He  mentioned  the  last  time  ihey  met,  and 
said  one  took  a  long  walk  to  ^ec    the  other  (I    could  not  catch  which),  and 
*then  he  went  away  to  Cannes  and  died,'  and  lie  paused   and  sighed.     *Aod 
yoiu"  grandfather,  he   is   dead    too.'     He   said    he   had  done  much  go'jd   work, 
and  written  several  bt>okH  of  refeience.   mentioning   purticujarly  his  linving  ex- 
plained who  the  people  mentioned   in  Bosweil'a  *  Life  of  Johnson*  were.    All  tliis 
was  in  a  low  toue,  and  rather  coufused  and  broken,  so  I  cannot  put  it  tJearly  di^wn. 
He  said  ho   liked  my    grandfather  very  much,     I  said   I  tliotught  cTcry  one  did- 

He  agreed,   aud  8jx>ke   very  highly  of  him  aa  a  'most  •!  —  ; 'I'l ■•'  *     ' 

what  I  was  going  to  be.     I  siiid  1  was  not  mre,  but  I  tin 

the  present.     He  asked   somrlbing  of  which   1   onh 

scholars.'      1  said  1  hoped  wo  should  turn  out  so.     !{< 

doubt  about  it,  if  wo  only  k»'pt  fast  to  \  ' 

ought  to,  ua  the  eons  of  micIi  a  re^jnet:; 

always  perfi'ctJy  true  .'inn 

thing  about  tho  conmion  ^ 

my  course,  and  the  sooner  ilie  bcUit 
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a  little,  but  has  not  many  books  he  cares  to  read  now,  and  is  *  continually  dis- 
turbed by  foolish  interruptions  from  people  who  do  not  know  the  value  of  an  old 
man*s  leisure/  His  hands  were  very  thin  and  wasted;  he  showed  us  how  they 
shook  and  trembled  unless  he  rested  them  on  something,  and  said  they  were 
failing  him  from  weakness.  He  asked,  *  Where  did  you  say  you  were  staying,  and 
what  are  you  doing  there  ?*  I  told  him  we  were  at  Bromley  for  our  holidays, 
which  ended  on  Thursday,  when  we  returned  to  school.  He  asked  if  we  were  at 
school  at  Bromley.  I  told  him  we  were  at  Charterhouse.  'Well,  I'll  just  bid 
you  good-bye.'  We  shook  hands.  He  asked  our  names.  He  could  not  quite 
hear  Henry's  at  first.  '  I  am  a  little  deaf,  but  I  can  hear  well  enough  talking,'  or 
words  to  that  effect.  *  I  wish  you  God's  blessing,  good-bye.'  We  shook  hands 
once  more  and  went  away.  I  was  not  at  all  shy.  He  seemed  such  a  venerable 
old  man,  and  so  worn  and  old-looking  that  I  was  very  much  affected.  Our  visit 
was  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  1880,  at  about  2  ?M.y^ 

A  few  months  later^  the  arm-chair  wm  empty,  and  the  old  widower 
had  gone  to  join  his  darling  "  Jeanie,"  for  whom  his  love  had  ever 
been  stronger  than  death. 

In  the  space  of  this  perfunctory  sketchy  I  have  merely  sought  to  draw 
attention  to  some  of  the  leading  features  of  a  biography  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  admirer  of  Carlyle ;  it  has  been  quite  im- 
possible to  do  full  justice  to  the  industry,  the  cleverness,  and  the 
reverence  with  which  the  work  is  executed.  Mr.  Wylie  is,  in  fact,  a 
biographer  after  Carlyle's  own  heart,  sparing  no  pains  to  verify  the 
most  trifling  details,  and  executing  the  whole  as  a  labour  of  zealous 
love ;  yet  not  the  least  of  his  merits  is  the  fact  that  he  joins  issue  with 
Carlyle,  again  and  again,  on  some  of  the  main  points  of  his  teaching, 
and  is  at  no  time  a  blind  partisan.  Appearing  at  the  present  moment, 
the  book  has  a  special  grace  and  charm.  Other  and  fuller  biographies 
of  Carlyle  may  possibly  be  forthcoming;  but  the  present  work  has  too 
much  intellectual  breadth  and  literary  finish  to  be  easily  superseded. 

RoBKBT  Buchanan. 
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ENT     EGYPT     IN     ITS    COMPARATIVE 
RELATIONS. 


LECTL'RES   DELIVERED   AT  THE   ROYAL    INSTITUTIOX   IS 
FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  ISSI. 


n^HE  brilliant  period  of  E^^yptian  studies  in  wbich  we  now  stand  i» 
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defined  by  tbe  extent  of  the  labours  of  Mariette.  Tbe  great  ex- 
plorer, tbc  felicitous  diviucr,  bas  fallen  before  his  time,  in  tbe  midst  of 
his  labours,  at  tbe  very  moment  of  a  great  success,  when  inscribed 
pyramids,  long  unlouked  for,  at  last  opened  their  portals  to  bis  magical 
skill.  Like  the  happy  dead  of  Egypt,  he  may  be  called  '*  triumphant" 
in  his  end.  It  is  more  fitting  that  we  should  cari*y  out  his  last  charge 
than  lament  his  loss  or  record  his  doings.  He  bas  told  the  world  what 
remains  to  be  achievedj  and  the  sacred  duty  undertaken  by  tVancej 
calls  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  A 
fraction  too  small  to  be  appreciated  of  the  sum  we  waste  in  foolish 
display  and  useless  amusements  would  clear  all  Egypt  from  Migdol  to 
Syene.  The  dark  chasms  of  the  old  history  would  be  filled  up,  and  the 
pedigrees  of  philosophy  and  science  carried  back  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  land  of  (Joshca  would  yield  up  the  story  of  Israel  in  Egypt  as  told 
by  the  native  annals  of  the  time.  It  will  be  a  folly  and  a  scandal  if 
we  stand  by  indifferent  and  refuse  tbe  explorers  the  aid  ibcy  sorely 
need. 

Marietta's  discoveries  mark  uu  epoch,  because  they  have  brought  to 
light  a  body  of  information,  bearing  ou  questions  at  once  the  most 
obscure  and  the  mo!*t  interesting.      If  tbe  work  be  not  contin  i 

on  a  large  scale,  the  rapid  progress  of  recent  timcflwill  he  exchiu^.  . 
a  painfully  slow  advance,  and  all    our   knowledge  of  the  aucuf4»t  world 
will  be  virtually  retarded. 

For  let   it   never    be   forgotto»>   tht*    ;>*    *!'•>   • 
becomes  comporativej  it  ceases   t' 
the  whole  body  of  that  Icarnin.: 
lUitil  lutrlv  \\t'  ftilluwi-d    tlif   I 
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as  a  aiugfle  stream,  like  their  own  Nile,  cut  off  by  barren  impass- 
able deserts  from  the  countries  around^  unknown  in  its  sources,  and  lost 
at  length  in  a  great  ocean.  The  time  has  come  when  the  routes  to  and 
from  the  other  homes  of  men  are  known,  when  we  can  ascend  towards 
the  very  spring:*  of  the  old  civilization  and  trace  its  later  courses.  The 
comparative  relations  of  Egypt,  or  Egypt's  place  in  universal  history, 
the  problem  to  which  Bunscn  nobly  devoted  his  leisure  for  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  has  been  partly  solved,  anil  the  full  achievement  is  not 
beyond  reasonable  hope. 

This  summary  will  not  include  the  whole  subject.  What  has  been 
•already  done  will  not  be  stated  again  ;  what  needs  farther  inquiry,  or  is 
not  ripe  for  discussion,  will  be  postponed.  Thus  comparative  liistory  in 
the  narrower  sense,  comparative  ethnology,  and  comparative  philology, 
are  beyond  the  schemc.^*^     The  great  questions  which  remain   are  the 

» comparative   aspects  of  religion   in  relation   to  the  objects  of  worship 
and  the  life  of  man,  of  ethics  and  manners,  and  of  science  and  art. 
God 


^ 
^ 

^ 


Religion. 
Monotheism. 


I 


Before  we  ask  their  records  whether  the  Egyptians  believed  in  one 
God,  and  if  the  answer  affirms  this,  thon  in  what  sense  or  senses  they 
held  this  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  a  common  notion 
which  might  vitiate  our  general  view.  Many  hold  that  a  religion  is 
cither  monotheistic  or  polytheistic.  Yet  not  alone  do  we  trace  a  mono- 
theistic faitii  in  bodies  mainly  polytheistic,  and  polytheistic  ideas  in  such 
as  arc  monotheistic,  but  the  two  notions  constantly  exist  together. 
Few  beliefs  which  are  true  to  unity  but  have  admitted  at  times  and  in 
individuals  ideas  of  plurality ;  scarcely  any  which  are  founded  on  the 
idea  of  the  Many,  but  have  not  perpetually  been  enlightened  by  a 
glimpse  of  the  One.  In  both  cases  this  is  not  said  of  the  few, 
whether  of  the  teachers  or  the  common  people,  but  of  the  many. 
Thus  we  need  not  start  on  our  difficult  task  of  inquiry  with  an  a 
priori  bias  in  favour  of  the  universal  character  of  the  manifold  idolatry 
of  the   Egyptian    which  strikes   the   eye,    nor   of  the  belief  in   unity 

•  The  coraporative  bUtory  of  Egypt,  in  its  connection  with  the  annals  of  the  rest  of  tiie 
nnoicnt  world,  lias  licen  adiuirnbly  fikctchcnl  by  M.  Matpcro  id  Iub 
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Pouplcfl  de   rOrient,"  3rd  ed.      The  comimuitive  ethnology  rnuat  be  roMrvod  until  an 

anatomist  has  agreed  to  work  with  an  Egyutolo^ist  tijmu  tho  ample  matorialB  which  wo 

{HiMcHS.     Thu  scientific  man   ncciU  an  archiculuxist  to  train  his  eye  to  lee  the  meaning 

cif  aiirietit  art.  and  tn  inform  hifi  mind  ai  to  tho  exact  bearing  of  writtoa  docnments,  at 

uvtry  fltttge  of  the    inqtiiry.      The  comparative    philology,   long  abaadoned,  with  aome 

iKiLible  (■Tceptioni},  to  the  frnitlen!i  ccntr.itit  of  mere  »ipiM:ulatioD,  has  at  butt  reoeired  a  sudden 

ifapMlau  by  the  pnhlicatinn  of  Loi»iuR's  *'  Nubiache  (<rammatik,''  roviviiig  the  theory  of  our 

^iorgottcn  c-outitryman  Lngau,  whose  scarce  work  should  be  Rtiidii*fl  by  the  side  oftbat  of  the 

»lar,  that  the  credit  of  discovery  may  l»e  fairly  apiwrtioned.     This  ocoom- 

'pi  labour  will  be  required  for  the  establishment  of  aaotmd  hypothesis.     For 

^  will  be  necessary  to  submit  to  a  thorough  analysis  the  four  knowii  phases 

:he  thwsical.  the  new  Kgyptiaii,  the  Dymotic,  snd  the  Coptic.    No  one  will 

04:0  this  langiuge  in  its  truo  relation  to  Semitic,  ou  the  hypothcais  that 

to  thu  two  in  the  new  Egyptian  are  of  the  same  weight  as  those  in  the 
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whtcb  as  forcibly  arrests  the  mind.     If  vre  do  not   admit  that    tbe  tw<>' 
usually  existed  side   by  side   in    Egypt   duriDg  tbe  whole  vast   period 
coTered  by  the  religions  documents,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  atr&in  our 
evidence  at  every  point,  and   fail    of  a   sound   conclusion.     Wc    mi 
endeavour  to   account   for   tbis  remarkable   fact   by  the   explanatioi 
oflercd  by  the  Egyptians  themselves. 

We  must  also  beware  of  the  idea  that  the  Egyptian  religion  matcnatly 
varied  from  the  age  of  its  first-known  documents  to  the  time  when  it 
came  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  aiid  perished.  It  is  true 
that  it  had  its  changing  fashions,  its  leading  philosophic  theories,  roorin| 
within  what  may  be  called  theological  limits,  for  pure  speculation 
to  have  been  a  late  exotic.  It  Lad  a  conflict  with  a  heresy  introduced  by 
a  king  whose  mother  was  a  foreigner^  and  it  underwent  a  material, 
change  assigned  with  probability  to  kings  of  alien  descent.  But  thi 
exceptions  support  rather  than  contradict  the  correctness  of  the  view 
here  taken.  It  may  be  farther  noted  that  each  attempt  to  show  develop-^ 
meut  has  broken  down  under  the  touch  of  new  information  which  hi 
filled  the  vacuum  of  negative  evidence. 

The  many-sidedness  of  the  Egyptian  religious ,view  is  proved  bythreej 
distinct  forms  of  the  monotheistic  idea,  two  of  which  we  know  to  have 
lasted,  seemingly  without  coming  into  conflict,  through  almost  the  whole 
period  of  the  religion.  All  were  philosophic.  The  first  belongs  to  the 
moruliNts,  who  deserve  the  precedence,  the  other  two  to  the  priests.  The 
moralists  believed  in  a  Power  or  God,  the  priests  traced  all  things  to  a 
First  Cause,  and  then  inverting  the  method,  traced  a  First  Cause  in  all 
things  by  a  pantheistic  theory.  No  one  of  these  schemes  supposes  a 
personal  divinity,  and  in  this  they  may  be  regarded  as  unconscious 
protests  against  the  Egyptian  idolatry.  In  its  face  thinking  men  would 
naturally  seek  refuge  in  abstract  ideas. 

The  moral  doctrine  of  monotheism  is  almost  as  old  as  Egyptian 
literature,  it  may  be  as  old  or  older  yet,  and  it  is  the  soul  of  the  ethical 
writings  to  the  very  end.  The  Proverbs  of  Ptah-hotcp,  a  prince  of  the 
Fifth  Dynasty,  not  later  in  date  than  about  three  thousand  years  before 
our  era,  are  emphatic  in  their  teaching.  Unhappily  this  precious  work 
is  80  hard  in  its  phraseology  that,  notwithstanding  the  intense  interest 
it  has  excited,  it  remains  as  a  whole  untranslated.  Proverbial  sayhigs 
have  a  tendency  when  they  assume  didactic  garb  to  force  themselves  oa 
the  attention  of  mankind  by  their  singularity.  They  must 
rise  above  the  coarseness  of  popular  proverbs,  the  commonplaces  of  tbe 
vulgar.  Yet  the  studies  of  M.  Chabas,  Dr.  Brugsch,  and  M.  V 
enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  general  tenour  of  the  ( 
of  this  ancient  book,  and  to  appreciate  its  religious  point  of  view. 
are  startled  to  find  that  the  ancient  snge  is  no  in' 
repeats  the  sayings  of  the  past,  of  a  wisdom  i 
There  is.  indeed,  no  beginning  in  Egj 
beyond  oacli  horizon  we  have  reached  in 
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sr  surprise.  Wc  kue\r  well  the  stress  which  the  Egyptian  religion 
laid  upon  the  consequences  of  tliis  life  in  the  life  to  come,  how  duties 
in  this  world  were  enforced  hy  the  rewards  and  penalties  of  the  other 
world.  On  the  contrary,  in  these  Proverbs  wc  read  a  doctrine  like  that 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  results  of  human  action  are  limited  to  their 
inevitable  consequences  in  this  life.  The  future  life  is  unnoticed.  We 
should  have  expected  that  the  obedience  of  man  would  be  claimed  for 
one  of  the  E^ptian  gods,  or  for  the  Pantheon.  Not  so^  though  a 
diviuity  is  once  iuvoked  by  name,  possibly  as  a  kind  of  mark  of  udhesiou 
to  the  current  religion,  throughout  it  seems  that  the  source  of  good,  the 
supreme  giver  of  the  I.iw  of  luinian  life,  is  spoken  of  as  "God,"  by 
the  term  which  the  Egyptians  applied  to  every  god,  but  which  never 
became  the  name  of  any  one  diviuity. 

This  important  term  "  nuter"  need  not  be  here  discussed.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Renouftomean  "Power"  (Flibbert  Lectures,  p.  93,  seq.). 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  wc  should  so  render  it  in  translating, 
wheu  it  is  applied  to  One  God  or  to  any  Egyptian  divinity,  for  it  came  in 
course  of  time  to  correspond  more  nearly  to  our  equivalent  term.  This  is 
shown  by  the  Coptic  use  in  that  sense  in  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 
And  here  wc  should  pauj*c  to  note  the  great  significance  of  that  use  iu 
the  present  inquiry.  When  the  Egyptians  became  Christians  they 
climii»ated  from  their  vocabulary  the  ancient  religious  terms  iu  general 
as  tainted  with  idolatrous  associations,  adopting  Greek  words  iu  their 
stead,  but  they  retained  the  word  "  nuter"*  for  "  God."  Nothing  could 
more  emphatically  prove  the  purity  of  that  word,  faithfully  guarded  by 
the  moralists  throughout  the  long  existence  of  Egyptian  literature. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  Ptah-hotep,  his  predecessors,  and  his  followers 
towards  the  native  religion  ?  It  is  hard  to  conjecture.  AVc  ha\-e  the 
hint  already  noticed  of  a  possible  conformity.  We  may  also  remember 
the  attitude  of  many  Greek  philosophers  who  use  the  phraseology 
of  Ptah-hotep  while  admitting  their  native]  Pantheon.  This  was 
either  prejudice  or  policy :  the  belief  was  already  destroyed  by  philo- 
sophy. Can  we  conjecture  the  same  of  the  Egyptian  religion  at  this 
remote  age? 

The  monotheism  of  the  "wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  as  the  Hebrews 
would  term  their  ethics,  cannot  go  beyond  the  philosophic  idea  of  a 
ruler  of  the  universe.  Tliere  is  no  hint  of  personality,  still  less  of 
antbropomorphiam.  Therefore  Egyptian  ethics  never  grow  to  be  a 
religion. 

The  prie^Hts  endeavoured    by  two   philosophic  methods  to  resolve  the 

perplexity  of  their  Pantheon  into  a  consistent  unity.      The  Book  of  the 

>ead,  that  strange  collection  of  religious  formulas  to  secure  the  welfare 

r  world,  is  of  various  dates,  but  in  part  it  is  the 

•  document.     In  one  of  the  earliest  chapters  the 

me   is  distinctly   laid    down.     The   Egyptians 

*li«  form  ii  withoat  the  final  r. 
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argued  back  to  a  source  of  the  gods  and  the  universe,  an  nni 
b2ing>  a  conception  philosophic  and  not  m/thological  This  Pint  Caur 
they  called  the  Double  Being.  This  term  indicates^  as  the  docntneots 
»how,  a  doctrine  of  emanation  which  may  be  compared  to  that  to  be  found 
in  the  school  vhich  it  is  convenient  if  not  quite  accurate  to  term  tL« 
Neo-PIatonic.  It  can,  howcTcr,  be  shown  that  the  old  Egyptian  idcA  of 
duality  from  eternity  is  essentially  difiercut  from  that  of  the 
driau  achool. 

Any  one  of  the  gods  could  be  identified  with  the  First  Cause,  yet  the 
name,  true  to  its  philosophic  origin,  never  became  that  of  any  divinity, 
never  in  fact  passed  from  philosophy  into  mythology.  The  parallel  with 
the  use  of  "  nuter*'  is  remarkable,  and  it  equally,  perhaps  even  more, 
shows  the  strength  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  philosophic  ideas.  It  went 
eanier  to  preserve  a  term  untouched  which  had  no  direct  connection 
with  mythology  than  one  which  owed  its  very  dcfiuitcness  to  the  neeesutiei 
of  the  Pantheon. 

Here  again  we  find  no  trace  of  personality:   the  creator  and  aom 
of  the  personal  gods  remains  impersonal. 

In  course  of  time,  for  so  would  the  documentary  evidence  lead  u«  to 
auppose,  the  priests  developed  a  pantheistic  doctrine  by  inverting  their 
ancient  theory.  Instead  of  tracing  all  to  the  One,  they  sought  to 
the  One  in  all. 

The  origin  of  this  doctrine  may  perhaps  be  suggested.  According 
to  our  present  knowledge  its  full  development  is  com parati rely  late, 
under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  about  b.c.  1-400.  Earlier  phenomena  of 
religious  thought  would  naturally  account  for  its  appearance.  This 
admission,  that  a  new  doctrine  may  have  had  ita  origiu  centuries  after 
tlic  curliest  age  of  Egyptian  documcnt.s,  does  not  involve  a  change  in  the 
religion  itself.  All  that  wc  see  is  a  philosophic  view  which  may  be 
novel,  but  which  was  no  more  than  a  view  and  did  not  change  that 
which  it  regarded,  a  doctrine  which  after  all  was  partial  in  its  influence 
and  probably  limited  in  its  duration. 

If  then    there  was  a  philosophic   development,  it   may   be   thus  ex- 
plained.     The  Egyptian  Pantheon  undoubtedly  grew  from  Henotheism, 
or  the  local  supremacy  of  one  god  at  each  centre  of  population.     The 
effect  of  corobiuation  will  be  clearly  seen  when  wc  come  to  examiut 
the  First  Order  of  the  gods,  which  shows  a  repetition  of  the  same  ihcmi 
in  two  forms.     The  same  is  equally  evident   in  the  recurrence  in  the 
Pantheon  of  the  very  same  idea  under  various  personifjcations. 
only  in   name  and  shape  or  attributes.     This  can  only  be  due 
theism.     The  conditions  it  requires  are  eminently  present  ii 
not  once  but  at  all  ancient  times.      No  country  was  more 
aggregate  of  individual  states.    Each  uomc  or  provinci 
with  a  local  worship  of  its  own.     Tlic  worship  of  o 
in  another;  its  sacred  animal  was  hunted   down   aj 
u  strong   central   authority  ruled    IIj^ti?   wus    mi 
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State>but  never  a  complete  religious  concord.:  witL  the  decay  of  the  con- 
trolling power  the  country  resolved  itself  into  its  primitive  elements,  and 
each  nome  became  a  little  kingdom.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to 
discover  at  each  provincial  capital  the  worship  of  a  god,  there  spoken  of 
as  supreme.  Nor  do  we  wonder  at  the  eSbrts  of  central  authority  to 
introduce  some  order  in  this  vast  oligarchy.  Consequently  the  gods 
irere  assimilated  by  interchange  of  attributes  aud  borrowing  of  names. 
As  they  were  mostly  solar,  or  at  least  as  the  solar  myth  was  supreme, 
Ra,  the  sun,  proved  the  easiest  link,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
philosophic.  Already  in  the  commentary  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  he 
is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  mysterious  Double  Being.  At 
length  this  idea  triumphed  in  the  Litany  of  Ila,  in  which  ail  other 
divinities  disappear  in  the  all-pervading  splendour  of  the  one  whose 
leading  form  was  the  sun. 

The  Litany  of  Ra  first  appears  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  the 
T^inetcenth  Dynasty.  It  may  be  significant  that  in  time  it  thus 
immediately  follows  the  heresy  of  the  end  of  the  previous  dynasty,  by 
which  King  Khu-en-atcn,  who,  be  it  remembered,  was  maternally  of 
foreign  descent,  substituted  for  the  Egyptian  religion  the  material  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  not  as  Ra,  but  as  Aten,  the  Disk.  This  effort  of  mono- 
theism may  have  suggested  the  importance  of  finding  a  philosophic 
theory  which  could  reconcile  the  restored  polytheism  with  a  monotheism 
that  had  the  quality  of  grandeur  which  its  rival  lacked.  Certainly  the 
Litany  of  Ra  appears  at  an  opportune  moment.  The  disk  worship  has 
gone,  but  in  its  stead  a  philosophy  is  taught  which  restores  to  the  chief 
object  of  nature  in  the  visible  universe  that  empire  which  seemed  just 
to  have  been  lost  for  ever. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Litany  of  Ra  is  due  to  M.  Naville,  who  haa 
published  it  with  an  admirable  translation  and  commentary,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  work  a  aumniarj'  of  its  contents,  thus  giving  us  after  the 
manner  of  De  Rouge  that  which  is  wanting  in  too  many  works  of  the 
same  nature,  the  final  judgment  of  the  scholar  most  competent  to  pro- 
nounce it.  This  essay  covers  the  whole  of  one  distinct  subject  in  the 
complex  contents  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  which  will  never  be  under- 
stood until  its  difficulties  have  been  removed  one  by  one  in  a  series  of 
such  exhaustive  essays.   (E.  Naville,  "  La  Litauie  du  Soleil,"  p.  122,  seq.) 

Clearly  the  Litany  of  Ra  displays  an  esoteric  philosophy.  It  is  the 
introduction  to  the  mysterious  scenes  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  As 
pro{>er  to  these  sepulchres  it  is  the  royal  pldlosophy,  the  wisdom  which 
was  known  to  the  initiated  aud  above  all  to  the  king  as  high  priest.  It 
i«  not  an  essay,  but  a  scries  of  prayers  :  tliercfore  it  docs  not  state,  but 
;mn1ii««   a  nliJlft»*nnln'       That  system  is  wholly  pantheistic. 

of    Ra  treats  of  the  universe  under  that 

ition.      The  object  of  its  prayers  is 

ila  on  earth,  should   in    the   after 

)  one  aud  the  same.      As  there 
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is  nothing  bat  Ka,  all  nature  presents  hU  muuife^tHtions, 
the  doctrine  bocomcfi  purely  pantheistic.  Good  and  ill  alike  come  fr 
the  Bame  source,  aud  tbu»  the  moral  value  of  good  is  greatly  weakened ; 
in  the  Litany  moral  responsibility  disappcarsv  This  doctrine  does  aot 
admit  of  personality  ;  there  is  nothing  in  which  Ba  is  not.  The  local 
<livitiities  vanish.  Man,  his  creation  and  his  destiny,  sorer  once 
ap|>car.  It  is  strange  that  irith  such  liberty  of  speculation  Hkm 
doctrine  should  be  conveyed  in  the  stiff  hieratic  form  of  Egyptian 
teaching ;  but  this  was  inevitable  in  every  expression  of  this  sCran|^ 
nation. 

Tliesc  general  conclusions  are  supported  by  the  theory  which  is 
developed  in  the  text.  Ra  is  the  universe.  From  alt  ctcmity  he  abidei 
in  a  flphere.  He  is  double,  aud  has  n  double  sphcrcj  for  he  muit 
develop  himself.  He  produces  or  creates  seventy-five  forms,  each  with 
its  sphere.  Essences  arise  and  creation  proceeds.  The  univerfial  being 
who  rested  in  darkness  produces  the  elements  of  the  universe  by  per- 
petual reproduction.  Yet  the  earth  is  also  his  manifestation,  and  thus 
is  eternal,  and  is  not  materiaL  By  the  voice  of  Ra  creation  is  animated, 
bodies  are  endowed  with  life.  All  that  opposes  creative  energy  is  evil, 
and  hence  a  perpetual  combat  in  which  Ra  is  ever  victorious,  yet  criJ 
is  his  work,  for  he  is  the  universal  source,  and  thus  he  is  even  cmlM 
in  one  manifestation  "  the  impure."  Yet  there  is  a  trace  of  the  con- 
trast of  moral  good  and  evil  left  in  the  story  of  the  war  of  Ka  and  his 
enemies,  the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be  reasoned  away.  By  this 
theory  the  inharmonious  elements  of  the  Egyptian  religion  nt 
reconciled.  The  low  nature  woraliip  is  expluiucd  by  the  siKredness  of 
all  created  things;  the  high  nature  worship  of  the  astronomical  cyde 
of  gods  is  necessary.  If  fact,  it  is  the  absolute  contact  of  the 
Litany  of  Ra  with  these  last  divinities,  who  are  at  the  same  time  the 
chief  Egyptian  objects  of  reverence,  which  made  it  acceptable  to  the 
native  priesthood. 

The  mythological  link  with  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is  clear  enongh  iu  the 
imj)ortance  of  Ila  and  the  mention  of  the  double  sphere,  but  the  theory  of 
good  and  evil  marks  a  new  departure,  and  unless  the  two  systems  were  kept 
apart,  one  reserved  for  tlie  king  and  it  may  be  a  few  of  the  higlier  priesta, 
the  other  for  tlie  people,  a  conflict  must  have  inevitably  ariaen.  Val 
the  doctrine  supposed  to  be  the  older  maintained  itself  by  the  aidt 
the  pantheistic  system  in  its  very  sanctuaries,  for  in  one  of  the  l^ 
of  the  Kings  a  whole  side  of  the  chief  hall  bears  the  fiirn'Miii  m 
conffHsion  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Tlie  etliiral  link  \ 
Ra.and  his  opponents,  which  could  not  wholly  Xo^i*  it- 
This  shows  how  careful  we  should  be  to  avoid  swci 
dealing  with  the  delicate  changeful  KuUject  of  T' 
especially  when  philosophy  and  inorah  arc  iii 
Litany  of  Ila  has  an  immense  value  from  its  n 
Hook  of  the  Dead  and  the  so-cnlled  Nco-Pl 
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its  idea  of  divine  speech  as  ercative  power  there  is  a  positive  advance  in 
this  dircctiou.     Its  comparative  value  is  not  less. 

We  are  farthest  here  from  the  idea  of  personality.  The  Book  of  the 
Dead,  while  denying  the  personality  of  the  First  Cause,  admits  that  of 
its  divine  creations  ;  but  the  Litany  of  Ra  by  the  diffusion  of  the  First 
Cause  loses  all  ]>ossibIc  personah'ty  in  an  all-pervading  soul. 

Thus  in  these  different  phases  of  Egyptian  monotheism  we  observe 
the  absence  of  the  idea  of  a  personal  God.  They  are  the  efforts  of 
philosophers  to  sec  unity  in  place  of  the  confused  plurality  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  they  have  the  abstract  character  of  all  such  attempts  or 
rather  protests. 

The  Gods. 

Passing  from  the  philosophic  form  of  monotheism  to  the  Pantheon 
■we  see  the  gods  portrayed  with  human,  animal,  and  varicci  forms,  living 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  marrying  and  producing  children,  perishing, 
iamentetl  as  dead,  and  again  coming  to  life.  AVe  witness  their  combats, 
their  defeats,  and  their  victories.  It  seems  that  a  larger  picture  of 
human  existence  is  before  our  eyes.  Yet  those  mysterious  beings  are 
not  ancestors  or  heroes  maguified  through  the  mist  of  ages.  If  they 
are  said  to  have  reigned,  they  reigned  over  not  upon  the  earth,  their  rule 
is  but  au  astronomical  cycle.  They  traverse  all  space,  and  take  what 
shapes  they  will.  They  belong  in  fact  to  an  order  of  beings  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  mankind.  They  are  unlike  the  Greek  gods  in  poetry, 
and  uidike  the  gods  of  the  Veda  j  neither  human  nor  physical.  Human 
feelings  arc  not  ascribed  to  them,  nor  are  they  mere  powers  of  nature. 
Thus  there  is  a  fluctuating  view  of  their  relations  to  man.  Sometimes 
they  are  far  off,  sometimes  near,  and  in  the  decay  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  they  fall  into  the  narrow  tines  of  a  material  humau  existence. 

This  explanation  of  the  idea  of  the  gods  is  confirmed  by  the  inter- 
pretations of  their  myths.  These  are  arrested  between  the  stage  in  which 
they  represent  the  agency  of  divine  powers  in  nature,  as  in  the  Veda,  and 
that  in  which  they  are  degraded  to  be  a  mere  picture  of  another  humaa 
Jife,  as  in  the  Greek  mythology  of  the  poets. 

The  Egyptian  religion  is  fertile  in  myths.  Many  are  so  puerile  and 
grotesque  in  form  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  lowest  stratum  in 
^legree  of  the  belief,  and  to  be  the  almost  inarticulate  utterances  of 
savages  who  could  uot  rise  above  fetishism.  Others  have  a  noble  form, 
4ind  fi&  we  render  them,  assume  a  poetic  shape.  The  solar  myth 
occupies  the  centre,  and  if  it  docs  uot  cover  the  surface,  yet  by  its  bright- 
uen  it  burns  out,  like  the  Egyptian  sunlight,  the  colour  of  all  on  which 
It  shines.     Not  alone  is  it  surn    or.     It  is  also  general  :  it  is  counectcd 

■■  with  the  two  which  gained, 
.,  the  reverence  of  the  whole 
tcliefs. 

k  by  the  wonders  of  the  day 
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^017  must  here  be  admitted,  and  even  in  the  rojal  tombs  we  cannot 

[udc  it. 

The  mjth  of  Osiris,  based  on  nature,  owed  its  hold  on  the  E^ptian 
mind  to  the  beautiful  allegory  which  it  became.  Osiris,  the  good  being, 
is  also  the  sun  of  the  night,  the  Nile,  fertility.  Ilis  enemy,  Set  or 
Typhon  his  brother,  is  physical  evilj  darkness,  the  desert,  and  the  storm. 
Osiris  is  defeated,  slain,  cut  into  pieces.  Isis  his  spouse  and  his  sister 
Nephthys  the  spouse  of  Set,  the  one  the  dawn  or  morning-star,  the 
other  the  afterglow  or  cveniug-star,  lament  him.  He  returns  to  life, 
but  the  contest  is  decided  by  ilorus,  the  child  of  Osiris,  the  new  sun, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  Thoth  or  Wisdom,  conquers  Set  and  deprives  him  of 
his  force.  This  is  a  far  fitter  type  of  human  life  than  the  kindred  myth. 
It  is  the  conquest  of  evil  by  good,  the  seeming  failure  and  final  triumph 
of  the  right.  Osiris,  as  the  ruler  of  the  shades,  became  the  judge  and 
protector  of  the  righteous  dead,  who,  in  his  name,  came  before  him  for 
acquittal,  who  went  under  his  guidance  through  all  the  dangers  of  the 
other  world.  The  importance  of  this  myth  in  the  whole  Egyptian 
doctrine  of  the  future  state  belongs  to  a  later  subject,  that  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  soul. 

Some  of  the  chief  Egyptian  gods  have  been  noticed,  but  we  have  as 
yet  formed  no  idea  of  the  Pantheon.  When  we  first  look  at  this  con- 
fused crowd  the  task  seems  hopcljss.  Our  di[Reulties  are  increased  by 
the  occurrence  in  each  temple  of  a  local  divinity,  supreme  over  all  the 
gods,  similar  but  not  identical  with  a  rival,  and  by  the  reverence  of 
a  cycle  at  each  centre.  At  length  we  observe  a  general  worship  of 
bome  few  divinities,  especially  Ra  aud  Osiris  with  his  consort  Isis. 
These,  Professor  Lepsius  has  discovered,  belonged  to  a  First  Order  of 
the  gods,  which,  in  a  valuable  essay,  he  has  defined  and  aided  us  to 
analyze  and  resolve  into  its  first  elements.  (Ueber  den  ersten  Acgyp- 
tischen  Giittcrkreis.  Acad.  Berl.  1851,  p.  157,  seq.) 

The  desire  to  centralize  local  worship  no  doubt  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  Olympian  group.  It  probably  dates  from  a  remote  age ;  but, 
uabappily,  most  of  the  documents  are  comparatively  late.  The  form  is 
double,  according  to  Lepsins  the  doctrine  of  Memphis  aud  Thebes,  perhaps 
rather  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.  The  two  systems  are  headed 
respectively  by  Ptah  of  Memphis  and  Amen-ra  of  Thebes.  Ra  follows 
Ptah  in  one  system  and  is  represented  by  Amen-ra  in  the  other.  We  may 
exclude  these  divinities  of  the  capitals,who  owe  their  place  aud  precedence 
to  political  causes,  putting  Ra  in  place  of  Amen*ra,  and  omittiug  an  unim- 
portant divinity  added  in  the  list  of  Upper  Egypt,  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  Amen  heads  it,  as  well  as  two  goddesses  of  still  less  con- 
sequence, who  are  evidently  supplementary.  The  list  is  then  headed  by 
followed  in  the  system  of  Upper  Egypt  by  his  two  phases,  Mentu 
ising,  and  Atum  the  setting  sun,  or  the  sun  of  the  upper  and  the 
world,  Shu,  light  or  the  atmosphere,  and  Tefnet,  perhaps  the  dew, 
>llow8  a  second  series  centred  in  Osiris.    It  begius  with  hii  father, 
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and  motherj  Sebj  earth,  and  Nut,  heaven;  then  come  Osiris, the md  iT  ^ 
night,  bis  consort,  Isis,  the  dawn  or  moraing-star ;  Set,  daiba,  V  ^ 
Ncphthys,  his  consort^  the  after-glow  or  cvcning-star;  Hur,  tbcw  ^j^  \ 
of  the  day,  and  his  consort  Athor.  (See  Reuouf,  "  Hibbert  Lcctura,"  mTj 
pp.  llli  112,  123  ;  and  Naville,  "Litanie  dn  Solei!,''  pp.  84,  37,88,1rM2 
Tefnet,  Isis  and  Nephthys.)  ^d 

The  break  is  signiHcaut.  Obriously  the  list  repeats  itself,  aaiJ  dMnift  b^ 
be  divided  into  the  cycle  of  lla  and  the  cycle  of  Osiris.  Tbereii  K 
evidence  of  an  essential  diflerencc  beyond  the  presence  of  the  IcaAc? 
solar  dirinitieu.  The  first  group  contains  but  a  single  pair,  tbe  «cotid 
is  uniformly  made  up  of  consorts.  Dc  Rouge  traces  the  myth  of  lU 
to  Heliopolis,  near  Memphis,  the  capital  founded  by  the  first  king, 
Menes,  and  thinks  that  the  Osiris  myth  was  probably  derived  froio 
Abydos,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Menes  came.  (Rev.  Atch. 
N.S.,  1.  pp.  359,  360.)  The  reasonableness  of  these  conjectures  irill 
encourage  us  when  we  come  to  the  more  diScalt  task  of  endeavourio^ 
to  trace  the  Egyptian  religion  to  its  sources. 

Sacred  Animals. 

•^  In    a    well-known    passage,  Clement    of  Alexandria    describes  tiic 
astonishment  of  a  visitor  who,  having  passed  through  the  sumptuous  halli 
and   passages   of  an   Egyptian   temple,  richly  coloured   and   spleudidljr 
adomedi  when  at  length,  at  the  entrance  of  the  magnificent  sanctuary, 
the  veil  was  drawn  aside  by  a  priest  reverently  chanting  a  hynm,  beheld 
the  deity  of  the  place,  a  cat,  a  crocodile,  a  serpent,  or  some  other  animal 
fitter  for  a  cave  than  a  temple.     The  sensation  of  the  cultivated  Greek, 
who  had   all  along  been  aware  of  the  high   meaning  of  much  of  tlic 
subject-matter   of  the    pictured   wallsj  must   have   been  that  iliock  nf 
disappointment  and  disgust  which   every  inquirer  feels  when  he  ha 
passed  through  the  study  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  at  length  has  to 
face  the  degrading  fact  of  animal-worship.     He  finds  it  in  every  icmplt, 
not  indeed   always  in  the  chief  place,  yet  ever  intruding  itself,  in  iHe 
forms  of  divinitiesj  where  the  human  shape  is  debased  by  the  combi- 
nation with  those  of  the  lower  creatures,  and  most  of  all  in  that  worship 
of  animals  one  or  more  in  every  temple  as  living  embodttnents  of  tb« 
gods  of  Egypt.     The  splendid  temple  of  the  Bull  Apis  at  Memphis  hs* 
perished,  but  tlic   burial-place  remains,  that   magnificent    excavation  ol 
the  Sarapcum,  which  shows  the  continuous  lavish  expenditure  of  nio^ 
centuries,  undisturbed  by  war  and  unchecked  by  disaster.     Yet  even  thi^ 
wonder   does  not  produce   tlie  impression  of  the   pits  in   which  tht^ 
mummies    of    sacred    animals    were    deposited.     The    worship   of  ai#J 
individual    animal  for  his   lifetime  and  his  costly  entombment  is  not  so 
marvellous  as  the  sepulture  of  multitudes  we   cannot  count,  carefully 
inummifrcd  and  wrapped  in  bandages.     Such  are  the  ibis-pits  at  Memphis^ 
such  that  labyrinth  which  coutatna  the  mummies,  alike  of  crocodiles  and 
their  worshippers,  opposite  Manfulout  in  Middle  £gypt.      The  religions 
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Nervation  after  death  of  a  whole  geueratiou  of  auimaU,  the  very  eggs 

the  ibis  with  the  bird,  shows  the  strength  of  this  strange  worship, 
^^c  animal  could  be  revered  aa  a  symbul,  but  all  animals  of  a  specie» 
^Uld  have  only  been  worshipped  from  a  belief  in  their  sacreduess. 
•^or  did  this  religion,  for  it  is  no  less,  content  itself  with  the  animal 
^orld.  From  the  mountain  which  towered  above  the  earth  to  the 
tree  which  grew  from  it,  and  the  root  within  it,  all  nature  could 
^onl  more  objects  of  worship.  There  is  a  seeming  consistency  in  this 
iridth  of  range  which  has  misled  the  philosophic  inquirer;  for  it 
breaks  down  in  the  ineousisteut  selection  of  the  individual  sacred 
tiling. 

What  was  the  Egyptian  doctrine  as  to  the  sacred  animals  ?  This  is  very 
clearly  stated  in  the  texts.  They  were  regarded  as  the  gods  themselves, 
styled,  at  least,  in  the  great  selected  individuals  like  Apis,  the  "  life''' 
or  the  "  soul "  of  Ra  or  of  Osiris.  Nothing  could  be  stronger  or  more 
direct.  They  were,  in  fact,  idols  in  which  the  divinity  represented  was 
thought  to  reside. 

Much  time  has  been  wasted  and  ingenuity  misapplied  in  the 
endeavour  to  account  for  this  strange  phenomenon.  Pantheism 
might  apologize  for  it,  but  could  not  explain  that  which  must  hav& 
been  far  anterior  in  origin  to  the  philosophy  which  opportunely  came 
to  its  aid.  Reasons  of  policy  might  be  found  to  account  for  the 
sanctity  of  useful  animals,  but  no  sooner  are  they  accepted  than  they 
fail,  when  applied  to  the  serpent  and  the  scorpion.  The  cause  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  condition  of  the  country  itself,  before  the  light  race, 
with  a  higher  belief,  had  set  its  foot  on  the  black  soil  and  drank  of  the 
aweet  water  of  tlic  great  river.  Still,  in  inner  Africa,  the  Negroes 
worship  a  multitude  of  natural  objects,  stones  and  trees,  and  animals  of 
every  kind.  The  sense  of  awe,  the  desire  for  protection,  the  fear  of 
injury,  may  be  at  the  root  of  this  strange  religion,  but  for  our  purpose 
all  we  need  know  is  that  it  is  still  characteristic  of  the  Negroes.  The 
first  white  settlers  must  have  found  a  true  Al'rican  race  in  possession  of 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile,  witli  its  own  religion  in  full  vigour,  too 
strong  in  its  local  centres  to  be  eflaced.  The  new-comers,  bringing 
with  them  a  worship  of  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  powers  of  nature,  perhaps  even  of  moral  personifi- 
cations, could  accept  tliis  lower  belief,  and  so  complete  the  circle  of  a 
reverence  for  nature.  If  the  earth  was  worshipped,  why  not  the 
mountain  ?  If  rough  images  were  worthy  representations  of  the  gods, 
and  were  inhabited  by  their  souls,  why  not  the  fairer  forms  of  auixuals? 
The  eflfort  was  not  so  great  as  we  imagine  it. 

Analogy  points  to  similar  instances  in  other  countries.  How  else 
cau  we  explain  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
unknown  in  the  Vedic  stage  ?  The  local  belief  was,  indeed,  more 
subtly  combined  with  that  which  the  colonists  brought  with  them. 
Instead  of  usually  uniting    the   auimal's    head    with    the  human  body. 
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Sources, 

If  the  last  deduction  be  admitted  we  can  approach  with  some 
Iwpe  of  a  result  the  dillicult  problem  of  the  origias  of  the  Egyptian 
religion. 

The  clement  common  to  the  Negroes,  the  low  nature  worship,  may  be 
at  once  referred  to  the  primitive  population.  If  it  be  thought  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  home  of  thi^  white  colonists,  it  would  be  strange 
that  they  were  so  strongly  imbued  with  an  instinct  which,  if  not  foreign 
to  their  race,  never  ruled  it  while  it  was  unmixed.  It  would  be  not  less 
strange  that  the  worship  was  strougest  in  the  case  of  animals  indigenous 
to  Egypt,  and  included  noue  of  the  foreign  animals  of  the  old  home  of 
the  race  or  other  countries. 

On   the  other  hand,   high   nature  worship  was  the  religion  of  the 
general  body  of  the  white  race,  whether  Aryan  or  Shcmitc,  except  the 
Hebrew  section.      But  as  to  the  origin  of  the   Egyptian  phase    let  the 
Egyptians  themselves  speak.      A  laud  in    the    cast,  part  or   all   Arabia^ 
was  called  by  them  "  the  Divine  Land/'     The  goddess  Athor,  one  of 
^v  the  great  gods  be  it  remembered,  was  cnlled  "the  goddess  of  Pun/'  or 
^■Arabia  Felix  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  once  she  is    accom- 
^■pnnicd  by  a  iiorsc  ;  Amen  has  a  like  title,  and  is  said  to  come  from  the 
^same  land.      Episodes  of  the  Typhonian  war  have    their   seat  in  Pun, 
where   indeed    the   desert   typical   of    Typhon  is  strongest.      (Marietta, 
"  Deir-el-Bahari,"  pp.  34-,  33.)    All  this  is  consistent  with  the  antique  con- 
viction that  civilization  descended  the  Nile,  and  with  the  modern  discovery 
that   the   great   Cushite    race  which  extended   from  Southern  India   to 
Ethiopia  is  closely  allied  with  the  Egyptian  in  its  language.     The  root  of 
Egyptian  civilization   would  thus  be  found  in  the  central   territory  of 
this  great  zone,  Chalda^a,  from  which  radiated  not  alone  the  Cushite  race, 
but  the  Assyrian,  and,  as   M.   Terricn  de    LaCouperie  has  proved,  the 
Chinese,  the  religion,  acienee,  and  arts  of  all  of  whom  first  grew  in  this 
fertile  soil. 

Comparative  View. 

In     the     endeavour    to    discover   the    comparative   relations   of    the 

Egyptian  religion,  except  as  far  as  it   has  already  been    effected    in  the 

connection  of  the  low  nature  worshij)  with  Negro  fetishism,  the  task  is 

one  of  extreme  difficulty.     The   religions   to  be  compared  are  in  some 

cases,  and  these  of  no  small  importance,  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.  Yet 

the  attempt  must  be  essayed  in  the  hope  that  by  cautious  inquiry  some 

poftitive   progress  cannot  fail  to  be  made.      It  will   be  best  to  take  first 

the  religions  that  may  have  influenced  the   Egyptian,  then  those  which 

compared  so  as  to  aid  us   to   define  it,  and,  lastly,  that 

ipposcd  to  have  been   influenced  by  it,  the  systems  of 

Ltt  beliefs^  and  the  Hebrew  faith. 

'08  inhabited  Chaldtea.     The  Cushite  coastlanders 
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of  the    dark   stock,    held   this  centre   of   the  great  zone  on    ibe 
board   from   India  to   Ethiopia,    and  extended  northwards  betweea 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.     The  Turanians  of  the  highlands  of  Ccntnl 
Asia,  before  the  age  of  Abraham,  had  passed  down  like  a  wedge  between 
the   Cushite  populations    and   reached  the  north   coast  of  the  Peniu 
Gulf  immediately  east  of  the  Tigris.      The  Shemites,  occupying 
and  Northern  iVrabia  and  Syria,  had  already  wrested  Assyria  from 
Turanians,   and  formed  the  Assyrian  nation  ;    ultimately   they 
dominant  in  Chaldtca  also. 

The  Assyro-Babyloniau  Pantheon  is  purely  cosmic.      The  m 
and  planets  hold  a  high  place  in  it,  yet  by  the  side  of  the  ofiFiGialayfi 
there  always  remained  a  wholly  distinct  religion,  that  of  the  old 
nians,  whose  belief  in  spirits  had    peopled  the  universe  with  object* 
worship  or  dread,  whose  influence  the  mixal  population  could  not  throw 
off.     We  must  look  upon  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Assyro-Babylociin 
religioHj  though  not  of  its  system. 

Tliia  system  has  an  outward  similarity  to  the  Egyptian,  as  wboUif 
cosmic;  but  in  the  precedence  of  the  moon,  and  the  conaequence  of  tlu 
planets,  it  is  markedly  different. 

The  Pantheon  a])pear3  to  have  been  of  Cushite  origin^  bo  cletrij 
is  the  astronomy  and  astrology  of  Chald^ea  traceable  to  this  peopk. 
The  Turanian  religion  is  markedly  distinct.  It  is  a  belief  in  spirits 
good  and  evil,  propitiated  or  repelled  by  magic  rites.  Its  gods  are  »11 
spirits,  its  priests  arc  all  magicians.  This  is  identical  with  M 
Shamanism,  which  still  survives  among  remote  tribes,  and  in  one  of 
religions  of  China.  The  spirits  of  the  Chaldiean  belief  are  mostly 
forces  of  nature  peraonilied,  the  gods  are  the  higher  spirits  which  role 
the  great  divisions  of  the  universe,  or  the  great  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  heads  of  an  immense  body  of  inferior  gods  or  genii,  whijsc  beneficence 
is  in  perpetual  war  with  the  multitudinous  evil  spirits  which  arise  from 
the  underworld  to  plot  against  man. 

Those  who   have   noted   the   strength   of  the  element  of  magic  in 
Egyptian  belief  may  think  that  here  we  have  a  positive  link.     Wc  sbiH 
see,  however,  in  accompanying  the  Egyptian  to  the  world  below,  that liii 
dangers  from  hostile  genii  arc  placed  there  rather  than  on   earth,  an^j 
shall  mark  the  connection  of  his  ideas  with  Nigritian  rather  than  Turaifl^H 
spiritualism.  ^^ 

One  important  feature  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Pantheon  is  the 
arrangements  in  triads.  The  Egyptian  had  triads.  The  likeness  i» 
superficial.  The  Oriental  triad  consisted  of  three  gods,  each  with  » 
consort;  the  Egyptian  of  a  god,  his  consort,  and  their  son.  If  the  term 
triad  is  applied  to  the  Egyptian  form,  the  Oriental  should  correctly  be 
called  a  hexad.  The  correspondence  is  not  even  numerical.  (See*- 
the  whole  subject  of  these  oriental  religions,  Maspero,  "  Hist. 
3rd  ed.,  p.  141,  seq. ;  and  Lenormant,  *'La  Magie.") 

The  faith  of  the  early  Aryans,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Rig- Veda, 
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IBOt  rest  ou   iL  belief  iu  spirits,  nor  a  personification  of  the  heavenly 
I  bodies.      It  takes  a  third  view,  and  personifies  tbe  pLeuomena  of  nature. 
This  w:is  the  root  from  which  grew  the  religion  of  Greece.     To  the  last 
/( hsx^  a  siniplicityj  an  air  of  the  earliest  conccptious  of  the  human  race, 
wiiicfa  at  once  distin^ishes  it  from  the  scientific    arrangement  of  the 
Assyro-Babylonian     Pantheon,    and    the    mystic     philosophy    of    the 
riirauian  belief.     The  Vcdic  form  has  a  striking  resemhlanee  to   the 
^Bg-^-ptiau  religion,  as  Mr.  Ilenouf  bas  pointed  out  ("  Hibbert  Lectures," 
Pl>-     117,  IIH).      The  difference   in  the  details  is  due  to  the  importance 
of      phenomena   over   objects   and   the  tendency  to  conceive  objects  iu 
th^    most  ditl'used    sense.      May  we   not  imagine   that   both  radiated 
frotu    the   same  centre  before  the   belief  of  Chald-.ea   was   affected  by 
Tiiranian  influences?      It  will  not  be  right  to  omit  from  this  rapid  view 
t^a.t  other  faith  of  the  Aryansj  occupying  the  opposite  pole  to  Vedism, 
tb.^  noble  monotheism  of  Zoroaster.      Monotheism  1  call  it,  for  Dualism 
"•    ^Q  unfair  and  so  a  misleading  term.      It   is  true   that   the   emphatic 
**t>^osition  of  good  and  evil,  of  Orraazd  and   Ahriman,   has   led    to  tbe 
****^athat  with  the  ancient  Persians  two  principles  equally   divided   the 
"^^=>.iverse.      No  doubt  the  strength  of  evil   was  pushed  to  an  extreme  iu 
^■^^ir  creed,  and  the  Second  Isaiah,  iu  the  very  passage  where  he  speaks 
**^   Cyrus  as  though  he  were  a  Hebrew  king,  enters  a  protest  against  this 
^^^^trine  (xiv.  5-7).     Yet  so  long  as  the  Persians  never  worshipped  Ahrimau 
^  *Xeir  conception  of  Ormazd  is  clearly  monotheistic.     It  is  quite  apart 
^^^'^m  the  Egyptian   ideas,  which  want    both  the   vigour   of  the   Persian 
*^Ouception  and  its  freedom  from  polytheistic  associations. 

The  Hebrew  faith  is  the  only  purely  Semitic  religion  of  antiquity  with 
"^rhich  we  are  acquainted.  The  Assyrians  and  iu  part  the  Babylonian* 
"Were  Shemites,  but  their  system  was  borrowed.  Except  what  was  takeu 
from  theCanaanites,we  know  nothing  of  Semitic  idolatry,earlier  than  that 
of  Arabia,  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  The  paganism  of  the  Arabs 
before  Islam  seema  to  be  descended  partly  frotn  Cushite  and  partly  from 
either  Turanian  or  Nigritian  sources;  and  we  must  remember  that  the 
first  Cushite  settlers  may  have  been  superimposed  ou  a  stratum  of  the 
black  race. 

Thus  we  come  at  last  to  the  most  interesting  question  of  all,  the 
comparison  of  Hebrew  with  Egyptian  monotheism.  Moses  we  know 
was  "  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  Did  he  derive 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  from  the  Moral  Principle  of  the  proverbial 
writers,  or  from  the  First  Cause  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  or  from  the 
One  in  All  of  the  pantheists,  each  one  absolutely  imi»ersonal,  who  has 
no  human  qualities,  to  whom  no  prayers  are  addressed  save  in  the 
pantheistic  creed,  which  appeals  to  the  Many  rather  than  the  One? 

A  true  defiuitiou  of  Hebrew  monotheism  is  the  best  answer  to  our 
question.  It  may  be  well  to  refer  to  two  authors  whose  critical  power 
VA  great  and  whose  freedom  from  bias  is  beyond  challenge. 

In  a  passage  of  great  force  ^I.  Maspero   has  delineated  the  Hebrew 
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monotlicisrn  as  in  most  striking  contrast  to  the  Canaanite  belief.  In 
spite  of  traces  of  early  paganism]  as  in  tlie  reverence  for  terapbim,  be 
finds  the  Hebrews  to  be  empbatically  monotbeists.  This  central  article 
of  their  belief  is  never  bidden  in  a  pantheistic  surrounding ;  it  is  at  the 
base  and  at  the  surface.  They  have  but  one  God,  whom  they  do  not 
confound  with  the  universe,  admitting  in  Ilim  neither  dinsion  nor  sei. 
He  is  apart  from  the  world  ;  He  has  neither  like  nor  inferior.  All 
nature  is  the  work  of  his  hands ;  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  his  powers 
deified,  but  always  remain  the  effects  of  Lis  divine  will.  The  thunder  is 
bis  voice,  ibc  lightning  his  shining,  the  hail  and  the  storm  his  arms. 
Thunder,  lightning,  bail,  never  become  independent  beings  ;  they  are  the 
acts  of  God.     (See  Maspero,  "  Hist.  Anc,"  p.  289.)* 

Not  less  interesting  is  M.  Kenan's  view,  marked  by  his  force  of 
language  and  picture&queness  of  illustration.  It  was,  however,  written 
so  long  ago  that  it  could  not  now  be  cited  without  large  explanatory 
comment  If  for  Sbcmitcs  wc  read  Hebrews  it  gains  in  exactness  of 
definition,  but  there  arc  other  details  which  need  criticism.  These 
diflcreuces,  however,  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  idea,  which  indeed 
is  that  which  any  imaginative  uiuu  canuot  fail  to  find  iu  the  Old 
Testament  though  be  may  well  lack  M.  Ilcoan's  power  of  felicitous 
expression.      {"  Hist.  Gen.  des  Lung.  St'm."  pp.  5-7.) 

The  personality  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  documents  displays  another 
contrast  to  the  Egyptian  ideas.  The  belief  that  the  relations  of  iht* 
human  soul  with  the  Creator  should  be  described  in  the  language  of 
human  alTeetion,  led  to  that  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  iu 
liuman  forms  which  is  termed  anthropomorphism.  All  abstractions,  ait 
philosophical  notions,  are  hostile  to  this  view.  It  is  possible  with  lesser 
divinities  in  heathen  systems,  not  with  the  far-off  abstract  good,  or  first 
cause,  or  all-pervading  unity.  Yet  iu  this  view  we  find  the  only  con- 
tinuous  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

REGix.iLD  Stuart  Pools. 


*  I  have  oniillcc-l  iiotbiiiK  fruin  this  frte  rendering  but  the  rvpctition  of  a  da^BUitc 
fomnila  of  tlie  Kuran  which  deprives  the  lIti1>rcM''  doctnuc  of  that  ticKibihty  which  thcUJU 
TestAiui'nt  ollowp,  which  I'hiiu  siiW,  and  out  of  which  Chriotiau  ditL-trine  grew.  U  wt 
reetriL-t  moDotbeieni  on  the  MohaiumAtlou  model  we  foil  to  uudcnitaud  tht*  pfttx^trnph^  of 
(•reck  phdottophy  iiiulcr  ItiluDi.and  its  suixtiSh  with  Jiidaieui,  in  the  cuiitan  .-i 

the  rcfetomliuit  nf  Aristotb"  tn  Kurr>pe  by  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  the  F.n»i  -  I 

With  Judiuttm  jibilusophy  cah  live  and  grow,  with  Islam  it  la  choked  aod  mu.sv  ^ktuu. 
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Bj  TaoMAt  Cautul    Sdibgil  b* 

J.  A.  FbOUDB.     3  TOls.      XfOD^IMtl*. 


THAT  we  should  sjieak  only  good  of  tiie  dead — which  means,  of 
coursej  of  the  recently  dead — is  a  maxim  founded  on  respect  to 
the  best  part  of  our  nature.  There  is  almost  always  some  one  ou 
whom,  at  such  a  moment,  any  harsh  judgment  on  the  one  who  is  gone 
inHicts  a  peculiarly  painful  wound,  and  if  by  any  sad  chance  there 
should  be  no  one,  thcu  the  sense  of  a  common  humanity  should  replace 
the  peculiar  ties  which  have  been  loosened  or  broken^  and  demand, 
with  an  even  8upcrior  claim,  that  we  should  pay  so  forlorn  a  being  the 
tribute  of  a  respectful  silence.  We  hurt  the  sense  of  pity,  of  reverence 
within,  when  wc  needlessly  allow  ourselves  to  put  hard  judgments  of 
one  recently  gone  from  us  into  words^  even  if  they  are  just  words. 
And  in  ordinary  circumstances  such  words  arc  needless.  That  chapter 
is  closed — with  that  person  our  relations  are  ended,  his  faults  cau  hurt 
us  no  more.  Most  people  are  soon  forgotten,  their  memoryj  while  it 
lasts,  may  well  be  allowed  a  little  undue  fragrance.  Wc  should  not 
disturb  the  silence  of  the  newly-closed  grave  for  any  reason  that  is  not 
weighty. 

The  consciousness  of  these  truisms  (as  they  may  perhaps  be  considered) 
generally  delays  any  attempt  at  the  record  of  a  life,  till  such  time  as  a 
judgment  may  be  expressed  ou  it  without  offence.  It  jai's  on  our  sense 
of  moral  fitness  when  those  whose  empty  place  still  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
affect  our  spiritual  equilibrium »  are  presented  to  us  in  a  light  which 
demands  any  moral  investigation,  even  if  this  should  end  in  acquittal. 
For  if  they  are  so  presented,  the  judgment  must  be  expi'essed.  It  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  to  speak  ill  of  the  recently  dead  as  to  contribute  to  a 
false  account  of  them.  Hardly  any  duty  of  which  the  law  takes  no 
cognizance  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  biographer;  some  duties 
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of  which  it  does  take   cognizance  are  less  important.     Some  kindirf 
dishonesty  for  which  men  were,  at  no  distant  period,  condemocji  w  ^ 
gallows,  seem  to  us  more  pardonable  than  the  careless  or  iDalignant  loii 
which  diminishes   an    honourable   reputation; — some    kinds  of  crudtt 
which  our  more  lenient  penal  code  still  regards  with  severity,  are  trifling 
beside  the  injustice  which  sets  before  thousands  the  calumny  which  cjii 
be  refuted  only  in  the  hearing  of  a  few  score ;  or  than  the  record,  wfii 
if  it  be  accurate,  of  some  event  or  circumstance  which,  without  ihroting 
any  valuable  light  on  character  or  history,  revives  forgotten  pain.iDd 
undoes  the  soothing  work    of    time.      Nor  do   the    claims  of  Utmir 
<Jecency  strike  us  as  less  urgent  tliau  those  of  literary  humanity,    Tlie 
duty  of  reticence  grows  with  a  man's  audience.     Mucli  truth  must  ht 
reluctantly  s])oken ;    but  we  do  not   believe  that  even  cowardly  silrDCP 
docs  so  much  harm  as  indecent  utterance,  and  wheu   a  wise  man  ferU 
that  he  must  choose  between  possibly  speaking  what  should  be  witbliiM, 
and  possibly  withholding  what  should  be  spoken,  he  will  always  dwoat 
the  latter,  at  all  events  when  he  is  speaking  to  the  world. 

These  remarks  apply  to  every  kind   of  biographical  record — to  thit 
which  a  man    makes  of  himself,  and   to  that  which    another  makes  of 
liim.    Tlicre  are  sonic  very  different  temptations  in  the  two  cases,  mi 
«ome  that  are  identical.     A  certain  reserve  should  be  the  common  «m 
of  both  :  a  biography  or  an  autobiography  should  alike  show  u$  a  man 
at  his  best.     This   may  be  thought  even  too  much  the  aim  of  nwt 
biographers,  but  they  would  rarely  gain  truthfulness  by  losing  affwtii 
Nor  would   sclf-portraiturc   be   more  truthful  if,   in   any  sclf-rcvicv, 
man  failed  to  repress  the  faults  that  he  has  failed  to  overcome.     Ii 
no  less  desirable  than  it  is  natural  that  literary  utterance  should  act  Ml 
moral  filter.    Wc  arc  all  the  gainers  by  being  made  to  repress  the  wow? 
half  of  ourselves.      "A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  b»rt 
bringeth  forth  good  things/'  the  evil  treasure,  it  is  implied,  is  left  by  the 
good  man  unnjicncd.      It  is  not  that  anyone  should  desire  to  hive » 
portrait  of  himself  given  to  the  world  which  is  fairer  than  the  original- 
It  is  that  he  and  we  should  desire  that  in  all  self-revelation  a  noble  idcaJ 
should  give  the  key-note  to  utterance,  that  while  uufaithfulncss  to  that 
ideal  should   be   confessed  ;  yet   iu   this  self- revelation,  as  in   all  othv 
actions,  a  man  should  aim    at  rising  above  himself,    and  setting 
influence  of  his  words  on  the  side  of  that  greater  permanence  in 
pure  and  lofty,  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  superior  present  effective- 
ness of  evil,  forms  our  only  hope  of  the  final  triumph.     This  aim,  which 
should  he  included  within  the  code  of  the  most  insignificant  of  us,  is  by 
no  means — as  at  first  sight  it  may  seem— a  small  or  easy  part  of  duty. 
Much  natural  impulse,    and  perliaps  some  logical   theory,  would  lead 
townnlsan  impartial  expression  of  the  whole  Ijeing,  oHen  the  easiest, some- 
times to  all  appcarnncc,  the  more  noble  kind  of  utterance.      In  resist' 
the  temptation  let  us  not  lose  the  mighty  aid  of  the  example  of 
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We  underrate  the  influence  of  such  an  example.  Miss  Cobbe  has 
finely  said  of  the  iuMueucc  of  law  on  general  morality,  that  it  is  like 
that  of  au  organ  on  a  choir.  The  same  image  may  be  applied  to  that 
unwritten  law  which  the  standoj'd  of  great  men  imposes  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  humanity.  If  tlic  key-note  is  stinick  wrong,  if  the  powerful 
instrunieiit  is  out  of  tune,  where  shall  we  look  for  coanectiou  to  our 
own  feeble  voices  and  false  ears?  A  biographer  is  a  model  not  merely 
to  biographers.  lie  gives  all  his  readers  a  lesson  in  moral  judgment, 
especially  in  the  discrimination  of  character  and  circumstance,  one  of 
the  most  importaut  elemcuts  of  jtidgment.  !Mcu  of  genius  are  subject 
to  decay  like  their  inferiors.  Old  age  blunts  the  judgment,  distorts 
the  taste — above  all,  slackens  the  power  of  reticence.  But  when  those 
who  have  the  privilege  of  watching  and  remedying  that  decay  give  to 
the  public  what  is  marked  by  the  characteristics  of  a  time  of  weakness 
and  suffering,  they  inflict  gratuitous  pain.  The  very  accuracy  of 
their  observation  is  misleading.  A  mind  in  ruins  is  not,  like  a 
castle  in  ruins,  a  record  from  which  we  may  ronvc,  to  our  mind's  eye, 
the  origiual  structure.  It  resembles  rather  some  such  strange  con- 
fusion as  might  be  found  in  the  shattered  dehns  left  by  an  earthquake, 
where  we  should  vainly  seek  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  combined 
or  separated  dificrent  objects,  and  can  only  recognize  that  nothing  has 
been  created  by  the  shock.  The  utterances  of  second  cliildhood  do  not, 
any  more  than  the  utterances  of  first  childhood  (and  indeed  they  do 
it  much  less),  reveal  the  man.  Of  the  needs  of  age  and  disease  such 
utterances  have  much  to  tcaeli ;  the  lesson,  if  we  obtained  it  legitimately, 
would  be  a  verj'  pathetic  one.  But  nothing  is  pathetic  that  is  thrust 
vpon  unwilling  eyes.      Such  utterances  remind  us  that — 

**  From  Mu-lbofongh'a  eyes  t)ie  tears  of  dotage  How  ;" 

but  a  portrait  of  Marlborough  at  that  stage  adds  nothing  to  the  lesson, 
takes  off,  indeed,  much  of  its  imprcssiveness.  There  are  truths  that  we 
eufeeble  when  we  illustrate  them.  We  must  recognize  that  old  age 
brings  with  it  many  kinds  of  weakness;  but  in  the  very  act  of  such 
recognition  we  should  hide  its  object  from  the  gaze  of  indifference. 
To  do  so  is  our  interest  no  less  tlian  our  duty.  The  hope  of  each 
one  of  us  must  be  that  in  the  twilight  of  our  day  some  tender 
hand  will  draw  the  curtain  that  shuts  us  from  the  world,  and  that  it 
shall  be  the  largest  part  of  filial  care  to  hide  our  weaknesses  from  every 
csye  hut  that  of  love.  Such  books  as  that  which  all  England  has  been 
lamenting  do  much  to  frustrate  this  common  hope.  To  bring  into  the 
glare  of  full  daylight  that  which  tells  of  mental  decay  is  to  weaken  all 
tbo  resources  of  forbearance,  of  tolerance  in  dealing  with  mental  decay. 
There  is  a  profound  connection  between  forbearance  and  reserve  which 
we  shall  too  Burely  discover  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  do,  on  our  small 
scale^  what  Mr,  Froude  has  done.     But  we  incline  to  hope  tlwt  thd*** 
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volumes  will  do  more  than  the  most  eloquent  sermon  to  preadi  t^ 
claims  of  a  merciful  and  reverent  silence. 

For  no  one  is  blind  to  the  error  of  him  who,  in  dischai^  of  l 
responsibility  bequeathed  with  a  pathetic  confession  of  cooscioot 
incapacity  of  judgment,  such  as  ought  to  have  delayed  this  vicariooi 
decision  with  a  sense  of  anxious  and  scrupulous  caution,  has  flung 
before  the  world,  with  haste  barely  allowing  correction  of  the  press,' the 
utterances  of  a  mind  diseased.  We  never  remember  a  book,  concerniag 
which  opinion  was  so  unanimous,  as  concerning  the  RemioisceDcei 
of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Tliat  it  should  not  have  been  written  in  iLe 
opinion  of  most  of  those  whose  opinion  was  worth  having,  but  that  it 
should  not  have  been  published  seems  to  us  the  opinion  of  everrbodv, 
except  those  who  regarded  Carlyle  as  a  preacher  of  mischierooi 
doctrine,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  bring  into  disrepute.  "This  book 
will  destroy  the  Carlyle-idol,"  was  the  gleeful  exclamation,  it  is  said,  of 
an  eminent  Radical,  who  honestly  believed  Carlyle-worship  to  be  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  true  Gospel. 

Hoc  Itbacofl  velit,  et  maguo  mercentur  Atridoe. 

At  times  we  could  almost  imagine  that  this  line  furnishes  a  Iter  to 
Mr.  IVoudc's  true  motive.  So  bewildered  are  we  by  the  decisioa, 
that  the  cloud  of  dotage  shell  eclipse  a  striking  and  intcrestiug 
character,  that  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  to  him  the  pari  of  Silo 
towards  Priam,  and  to  believe  that  under  a  guise  of  meek  inoffensivenw&be 
has  intentionally  admitted  the  foe  into  the  very  heart  of  the  citadeL  Bat 
we  must  vary  the  Virgilian  narrative  to  make  it  suit  our  purpose.  It  ii 
a  duteous  Hector,  a  pious  j^neas,  to  all  appearance,  who  has  played  tl»e 
part  of  Sino.  It  is  the  trusted  son  who  has  opened  the  gates  to  the  hoirtilc 
crowd. 

We  must  try  to  remind  ourselves   of  the   extreme  disinterestedne*     ,| 
he  has  shown  in  this  publication.     Mr.  Carlyle  said  to  him,  *'  Give  lie 
world   what   you   think   well   for   it    to   read    of    these    papers ;"    anil 
he    desired,    surely,   to    present  to    the   public   only   that    portion  i)f 
them   which    would   commeraoratc   what    was   characteristic  of  a  large 
and   lofty,  even    if   a  faulty   personality.     What  ninety-nine    persons 
out  of  a  liuudred  would  have  done  with  such  a  bequest  is  plain  cnougli. 
The  beautiful  little  sketch  of  James   Carlyle,  like  the  autobiograpluc 
fragmctit  prclixcd  to  Locklmrt's  "  Life  of  Scott,"  was  the  natural  intro* 
duction   to   a    Biography;   and  the    picture   of   the   Annaudale  stoiM^| 
mason  might  have  stood  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Edinburgh  lawye^^ 
as  a  frontispiece  to  the  memoirs  of  an  illustrious  and   affectionate  sou. 
The  rccollcctiona  of  Jcflrey  and  of  Irving  would   have  afforded  rich 
material  for  a  biographer,  but  a  portion  of  both  would  have  been  &< 

*  At  letist  an  injpurtaiit  ilmte  on  p.  226,  vol.  i.,  i^  it  would  appear,  given  wrong 
this  thu  on1j'  mark  uf  canless  editing  iu  tbe  volume*. 
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only  not  used,  but  as  far  as  possible  obliterated  and  forgotten.  The 
memoir  of  ^Irtj.  Carlyle  would  have  been  used,  but  hardly  quoted  at  a][ ; 
auil  such  papers  as  that  oi»  Wordsworth,  lastly,  would  have  been  neither 
used  nor  quoted,  but  tlirown  into  tlie  tire.  Wc  have  vaiuly  striven  to 
fashion  some  conceivable  hypotlicsis  why  Mr.  Froude  has  not  done  what 
any  one  else  would  have  done.  He  had  here  the  most  vahrable  materials 
for  tlic  biography  of  the  man  he  wished  to  commemorate ;  he  is 
endowed  by  nature  with  all  the  powers  needed  for  a  worthy  comme- 
moration ;  and  he  has  so  used  these  materials,  that  when  the  biogra[diy 
comes,  all  his  great  literary  power  will  hardly  prevent  his  work  from 
falling  flat.  He  has  acted  like  the  discoverer  of  a  gold  mine, 
who  should  cart  away  tons  of  the  earth  in  whicli  the  ore  is  embedded 
before  beginning  to  separate  any.  He  has  given  wanton  and  reckless  pain, 
has  hurt  tender  recollections  and  sacred  feelings,  and  he  has  bereaved 
us  all  of  a  noble  ideal  tliat  was  most  dear  and  precious;  but  wc  must 
remember  that  he  has  not  yielded  to  any  comprehensible  temptation 
in  doing  so;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  made  the  task  he  has  yet  to  fulfil 
less  interesting,  both  to  himself  and  his  readers.  It  is  not  as  iu 
the  publication  of  a  book  to  which  these  Reminiscences  have  been 
compared — the  Greville  Memoirs.  They,  at  least,  were  a  contribution, 
of  a  certain  kind,  to  literature  ;  it  ncrrr  occurred  to  the  reader  that 
any  other  use  could  be  made  of  tbcm  than  giving  them  with  more  or 
less  revision  to  the  public.  But  these  Reroinisceneea  are  a  drawer 
emptied  into  the  printer's  hands,  not  a  book.  Can  Mr.  Froude  be 
ignorant  that  the  memoir  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  is  an  exposure  of 
mental  decay  ?  If  he  was  really  blind  to  its  true  character,  he  may 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  petty  slanders  of  ingratitude  and  ill-will.  It 
is  a  strange,  but  not  altogether  an  undesirable,  conjunction  by  M'hicli 
literary  acumen  and  common  humanity  depart  together,  and  a  man  of 
ability  forgets  what  is  the  effect  of  mere  slovenly  jottings,  as  he  loses 
all  sense  of  the  evil  in  a  low  grudging  spirit  of  disparagement. 

We  write  thus  with  no  intention  of  sarcasm,  but  in  a  real  desire  to 
discover  that  an  eminent  historian  has  not  acted  with  reckless  cruelty 
in  giving  this  book  to  the  world.  If  he  really  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
it  was  an  act  of  literary  cruelty  in  sonic  respects  without  a  parallel. 
Many  men  and  a  few  women  have  had  hard  things  said  of  them  in  pritt 
before,  no  doubt ;  far  more  disagreeable,  in  fact,  than  anything  said  in 
these  pages,  where  everything  is  on  a  small  scale.  Wc  deal  with  petty 
disparagement,  not  libel.  But  in  every  ca^c  which  we  can  call  to  mind, 
those  who  have  previously  suflcrctl  a  similar  wrong  were  persona  who 
were,  in  a  certain  sense,  prepared  for  the  misfortune.  Either  by 
character,  or  position,  or  some  accidental  circnnistanee,  they  stood 
already  before  the  world.  They,  or  rather  their  chiUlrec,  knew  that 
different  views  must  be  taken  of  them;  their  position,  to  a  certain 
degree,  was  secured  ^  any  fresh  opinion  had  to  take  its  place  by  the  side 
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of  that  wliicli  it  could  not  displace  ;  and  as  it  was  not  the  whole  of 
what  would  he  known  of  them,  so  it  was  not  an  unwarrantable  intru- 
sion into  the  shadow  of  privacy.  But  the  persons  calumniated  and 
depreciated  here  arc  mostly  those  of  whom  posterity  will  know  little  or 
nothing  but  what  Carlylc  has  chosen  to  tell  of  them.  They  asked 
nothing  better  of  the  world  than  to  forget  them.  They  challenged  no 
comparison  with  heroic  natures ;  they  demanded  no  space  in  the 
clironiHe  of  resonant  action  ;  they  sought  only  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  a  few  loved  ones,  and  a  merciful  judgment,  perhaps,  from  the  only 
being  to  whom  they  looked  for  recollection  when  their  children  passed 
away.  We  cannot  remember  any  other  book  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
of  genius  by  whom  such  men  and  such  women  were  assailed.  There 
is  a  strange  stirring  of  heart  which  almost  all  feel,  sooner  or  later,  at  the 
mention  of  those  whom  they  can  never  forget,  but  whom  they 
must  remember  alone.  There  was  no  wish  in  the  dea<l  to  be  remem- 
bered, but  we  arc  so  made,  that  a  certain  dim,  irnitioual  jnty  mingles 
with  our  love  for  those  whom  the  world  has  forgotten,  and  there 
is  a  strange  glow  in  the  most  commonplace,  even  the  most 
indiscriminate  mention,  that  recalls  their  mere  names  to  us,  so  it  be 
only  kindly.  And  if  the  thrill  of  expectation,  stirred  by  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  their  names,  be  followed  by  scorn  or  disparagement,  a 
wound  is  inflicted  on  a  part  of  the  nature  far  more  sensitive  than  that 
of  self-love.  Our  own  repute  is  a  thing  to  some  extent  in  onr  own 
hands.  If  it  is  hurt  to-day,  we  may  determine  that  it  shall  be  healed 
to-morrow.  But  a  slur  cast  on  the  memory  of  a  parent  leaves  us 
liclpless,  and  such  a  slur,  sent  down  to  posterity,  even  if  it  be 
comparatively  a  slight  one,  seems  to  us  a  more  cruel  wrong  tlian 
the  heaviest  libel  that  man  or  woman  may  meet,  and  answer,  or 
at  least  explain.  This  book  enters  the  modest  home,  where  fame  is  as 
little  desired  as  slander  is  feared,  aud  defaces  the  loved  {>ortrait,  seen  for 
many  years  tlirough  a  mist  of  tears,  with  splashes  of  mud.  With 
splashes  of  mud  only,  for  the  most  part,  we  firmly  believe.  This 
dull,  pointless  cenaure  is  refuted  by  its  own  monotony,  its  tone  of 
unvarying  peevishness.  AVhen  we  have  read  of  Wordsworth— 
that  "he  was  a  rather  dull,  hard-tempered,  unproductive,  and 
Almost  wearisome  kind  of  man  •/'*  of  Lnmb  and  his  sister  (think  of 
M'ritingf  the  words  "of  Lamb  avd  his  sister*'),  that  "  they  Mere  u  very 
sorry  pair  of  phenomena"  (ii.  165);  of  Coleridge  (i.  230),  ''that 
he  was  a  puffy,  anxious,  obstructed- looking,  fattish  old  man,  talking 
Avith  a  kind  of  solemn  emphasis  on  matters  which  were  of  -  "  ^  '■""-'** — 
we  come  to  hard,  contemptuous  words  of  some  new  ac  ;  -  ith 

•  *'R«minUocn«»/' iL  330.     If  the  reader  rttidytbifii»oiw1***«'"**- 
it  ia  meant  aea  cnticiMii  on  Wnidewcirt}) V  i  i  •>■■(  '  ' 

+  Tlie  reader  will  Ije  gratt-ful  to  iis  for  ii. 
Carlyle'e  letter  t«  Mr.    rrocter  en    his  *«iv.;i,<,ii  n- 
aitgg««tiug  a  dilTereut  view  of  Lamb  from  tlml  gtvct 
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habit  of  scepticism  that  inulnes  their  cffoctj  or  pcrlmps  inverts  it. 
But,  alas !  it  is  not  only  mud  which  has  been  cast  on  the  central 
portrait  of  Mr.  Fronde's  gallery.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  some  of 
the  ngly  splashes  M*h»ch  deface  an  image  dear  to  all  lovers  of  literature 
throughout  Europe  may  be  washed  away.  Much  of  the  discredit 
which  this  book  has  brought  on  its  writer  will  fade^  we  may  hope,  as 
men  recover  from  the  shock  of  its  moral  ugliness,  and  recognize  tliat 
this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  miud  thus  uttered. 
But  we  dare  not  hope  that  we  shall  ever  entirely  recover  the  noble 
image  we  have  lost.  Carlyle  was  not  the  poor  creature  he  has  painted 
himself  here.  But  he  must  have  had  the  faults  he  betrays,  there 
19  no  denying  it,  ugly  as  they  are.  Tlie  discovery  may  not  be  alto- 
gether new  to  his  friends.  A  faulty  being  they  all  know  that  he  was. 
But  they  thought  him  loyal,  grateful,  and  generous,  and  with  the 
Reminiscences  to  be  brought  against  them,  they  must  in  future,  if  they 
can  still  give  him  credit  for  loyalty,  gratitude,  and  generosity,  be  ready 
to  justify  their  belief  iu  the  face  of  his  own  words. 

How  far  his  words  written  under  such  circumstances  reveal  his 
character  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  glad  to  think  that  opiuion  will 
rary.  What  posterity  will  tliink  of  Mr.  Fronde's  share  in  this  book 
must  be  considered  as  hardly  more  doubtful  thao  what  the  world  thinks 
of  it  to-day,  but  wbat  posterity  will  think  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  share  of  it 
19  happily  less  cle:ir.  He  was  always  regarded  with  a  kind  of  special 
indulgence  by  his  friends.  "  It  seems  to  me  marvellous/'  said  one  of 
them  to  the  writer  since  his  death,  "  how  I  could  listen  as  1  did  to  his 
tirades  in  favour  of  slavery;  one  could  not  have  endured  it  from  any 
one  else,  but  there  was  something  in  his  personality  that  made  it  dif- 
ferent.*' Tt  was  not  merely  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius.  There  was 
something  iu  him  that  there  is  iu  many  men  not  specially  intellectual, 
which  seems  tu  take  the  sting  out  of  what  would  be  intolerable  ia 
another.  In  some  degree,  perhaps,  it  was  that  a  kind  of  pathetic 
feeling  always  mingled  with  the  admiration  of  those  who  loved  him, 
and  now  that  the  last  feeling  is  for  the  moment  blotted  out,  the  first 
comes  out  very  strongly.  It  has  been  expressed  by  Mrs.  Ottphant 
with  candour  and  insight,  and  comes  with  much  force  from  one  who 
Joins  a  warm  friendship  for  himself  to  a  kindly  sympathy  fur  some  be 
has  cruelly  libelled.  Long  before  there  wp.s  any  queatiou  of  account- 
ing for  Mr.  Carl}'le*B  defects  by  the  difficulties  of  age  and  loneliness^ 
wc  well  remember  hearing  this  plea  from  an  older  friend  than  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  It  must  be  thirty  years  since  the  gentle  and  tolerant  James 
Spcdding  expressed  to  a  youthful  hearer  (in  auawer,  probably,  to  some 
rather  presumptuous  criticism,  but  the  fact  is  buried  in  suitable  oblivion) 
e's  friends  must  have  felt  it  needful  at  times  to  revive 
ed  of  indulgence.  If  the  words  were  remembered, 
"eculiar,  slow,  calm^  selective  accents^  it  would 
3  H  2 
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probably  be  niisleadiug  to  report  tbem,  lest  apart  from   that  aroma  of 
gentleness  aud  respect  they  might   seem   commonplace,  but   their   sub- 
stance has  always  remained  with  the  hearer   wi  a    plea   for   the   unsus- 
pected weakness  of  the  powerful.     '*  Carlylc  needs  always  the   kind  of 
indulgence  which  most  of  us  need  in  a  fit  of  violent  toothache**  is  the  sub- 
stance, and  partly  the  words,  of  that  pleading  which  now  blends  suitably 
with  the  almost  dying  declaration  of  the  speaker — that  the  accident  which 
caused  his  death  was  no  one's  fault  but  his  own.    Mr,  Carlylc  could  not 
have  been  sixty  years  old  when   !Mr.  Spedding  thus   urged  his  need  of 
forbearance,  and  the  thirty  years  which  was  to  elapse  before  he  and  his 
indulgent   advocate  passed  away  together  certainly  did  not  diminish  his- 
need  of  that  advocacy.       We  would  give  it  its   fullest  scope,  but  we 
shall  be  unjust  both  to  great  men  aud  to  ordinary  men  if  wc  refuse  to 
make    a    certain    claim   on   every    one,   whatever  his   excuses    for    not 
responding  to  it,'8o  long  as  they  leave  him  in  a  condition  which  the  law 
would  prtmouuce  a  responsible  one,  aud  wc  cannot  make  a  claim  which 
does  not  imply  a  certain  judgment   on  one  who   rejects  it.     When  we 
say  that  a   man    should  control  himself,  we  do  nut  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances mean  that  he  should  control  himself  as  long  as  his  nerves  are  in 
good  condition.     It  is  a  miserable  cfl'eminacy,  which  no  one  would  hare 
scorned  more  than   the  great   man  v.ho  has  given  so  much  occasion  far 
it,  to  plead  that  ^>hcn  duty  becomes  difficult  it  ceases  to  be  duty.     Wo 
roust  be  Inyal  to  his  own  lesson  of  endurance,  even  if  he  is  not.     And 
what  wc  must  condemn  in  this  bnok,  moreover,  as  far  as  wc  condemn  the 
writer  for  its  cxiitcucc,  is  not  that  he  let   expressions  of  feeling  escape 
him  which  he  should  have  controlled,  but  that  the  feelings  were  there  to 
be  expressed.     We  have  all  accepted  the   fact  that  old  age  weakens  the 
power  of  reticence.    What  each  one  of  us  is  becoming  day  by  day,  he  or 
she   must,  if  old  age  is   reached,  betray  to   the    world,  and  if  there  i& 
a  confirmed  habit  of  the  pen  no  doubt  our  faults  must  leak  out  that  way 
as  well  as  another.    13ut  surely  we  shall  not  then  nntlergo  any  miracnlouH 
transformation  ;  and  we  cannot  sec  that  age,  and  weakness,  and  sorrow 
have  any  natural  tendency  to  create  some  of  the  ugliest  fc(  lings  revealed 
here.    And  then,   too,  it  seems  that  some  of  Mr.  Carlylc's  apologists, 
iu  their  eagerness  to  vindicate  the  character  of  a  man  of  genius,  ehcapeu 
the  privileges  of  genius.    When  the  Poet,  in  Schiller's  pretty  fable,  fHc» 
to  the  throne  of  Jove  to  complain  that  earth  is  portioncil  out  and  nothiu 
is  left  for  him,  Jove  compensates  his  impoverished  ton  by  the  \yrcm 
that  at  any  moment  he  shall  find  a  refuge  from  the  poverty  of  rnf ' 
glory  and  light  of  Olympus.     It  is   a  strange  ingratitude  that  :' 
of  the  Immortals  dhonld  murmur  that  his  cup  is  not  better  rt'; 
at  these   poor  festivities  of  earth.     Perhaps   it   is  no* 
gratitude  tliat  his  inferiors  arc  aldi!  In 
being  should  excuse. 

However,  wc  gladly  allow  our?' 
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;he  utterances  of  disease  and  grief.     What  is  absolutely  certiia  is  that 
3Ir.  Carlyle  would  have  condemned  their  publication.     If  Mr.  Fronde 
liimself  imagines  that  Carlyle  would  have  desired  that  many  pages  of 
:thia  book  slionld  meet  the  public  eye  (a  question  which  wj  put  in  all 
'Sincerity),  he  certainly  h  the  only  person  in  England,  with  ths  smallest 
qualification  for  forming  an  opinion^  who  is  of  that  opinion.      We  do  not 
4hink  Carlyle  was  nearly  reluctaut  enough  to  give  pain;  but  wc  cannot 
believe  that   he    would   have  consented   to  give  the  pain  this  book  has 
■inflicted  ;  and  when  some  years  ago  (about  tlie  time,  indeed,  that  he  was 
<H>mposing  these  Reminiscences)  the  private   papers  of  a  distinguished 
German  were  made   public,  at  the  cost  of  somewhat  similar  offence,  he 
'was     loud    in     his     expression.s    of    displeasure.       However,    let    that 
Ipiss,    suppose    be    was  iudiOcrent  to    the  fact   that  his   unjust  words 
«bouId     be    flung    about    like    broken    glass    in    a    crowd;     still    Le 
Tras,    at    all    events,    a  master  of  letters.      AVc   do   not  believe   that 
iu  all  his  voluminous  works  there  is  one  slovenly  sentence.      He  was  a 
thorough   literary  workman.      "What  he  would   have  felt  on  having   to 
v^identanglc  information  about  a  great  man  from  some  of  the  rubbisb 
that   encumbers  it    here  we  can  easily  imagine.      Many  of  thc<c   pages 
resemble  nothing  so  much   as  the  disorderly  jottiugs  of  a   pocket-book 
diary,    and    we   have   all,   to   recover  some   forgotten   date,   read    over 
jnemorauda  that  were   quite  as  suitable  to  the   printers'  hands  as  much 
that    is    givcu    here.       Indeed   rather    more    suitable.      At    least    our 
private  jottings  are  all  in  the  iudicati\'e  mood,  this  and  that  happened — 
trivial  enough  it  may  be,  but   deQuite  and  certain.     But    Mr.   Fronde 
lias  given  the  world  much  of  his  hero's   writing  that  is  as  trivial  as  the 
memoranda  of  his  humblest  reader,  and  as  uncertain  as  the  speculation 
A>(  a  scholar  on  some    doubtful    point  of  early  history.      We  will   not 
feccome   his  accomplice  iu  unveiling   the  weaknesses  of  a  suffering  old 
znau;  but  let  the  reader,  who  thinks  this  sentence  exaggerated,  turn  to 
Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of  the   buildiag  of   his  study  at  the  top  of  the 
house     (ii.    237-239),    or    the    journey   to    Edinburgh,    p.     245    of 
the    same    volume,   or   the    sentence,    on    p.    189,  beginning,    *'  The 
Stanleys  of  Alderley,"  or  the  self-questioning,  on  p-    168,  whether  he 
■went  to  Edinburgh  in  1832  or  1H33.      Most  of  us  would   try  to   bring 
«ar  recollections  into  a  more  dignitied  condition,  both  as  to  definiteaess 
and   proportion,   before  writing  them   down  for  our  own  grandchildren. 
The    truth    about    this    memoir    of   his    wife   wc    fancy   must  have 
been    something   of   this   kind.      In   the   forlorn    wretchedness    which 
followed  her  death  the  one  anxiety  of  his  friends  must  have   been  to 
procure  him  some  sort  of  occupation,  and  they  felt,  probably,  that  they 
had  no  chance  unless  they  suggested  occupation  directly  connected  with 
his  grief.     "  Write  down  your  recollections  of  her/'  they  may  hare 
urged  ;  "  she  deserved  to  be  commemorated,  and  you  may  revive  much 
to  transcribe  it."     We  can  fancy  that  he  may  have  taken  up 
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■  the  pen  iu  a  sort  of  dcspcratiou  of  forlorn  misery,  and  poured  forth  lii« 
longings  for  her  as  a  sort  of  atonement  to  her  memory,  with  actual  tears 
blotting   the    paper.       Wc  have  seen  these  poor   maundcriugs  called 
pathetic.       Nothing  that  spoke   of  gi'eat   suflering    ever  seemed  to  as 
further  from  being  ])athctic,  but  they  arc  certainly  piteous.      Tbey  tell 
great  wretchedness,  great  Joneliness,  and  very  great  impatience.      We 
not    consider   that   anything  "which  we   thus  describe    is   suited  for 
public,   and   we   are  absolutely    certain   that    the    author   of   '*  Sa 
Resartus"  would  have  emphatically  condemued  its  publication.     He  did 
in  his  dotage  take  the  first  step  to  their  publication,  no  doubt.     Bat  lie 
has  left  it  on  record  that  his  own  impulse  would  be  to  burn  the  blotted 
page ;  and,  however  our  opinion  of  him  must  be  modified   by  tlie  fi 
that  such  judgments  as  he  chronicles  were  ready  to  be  chronicled, 
may  be  sure  that  the  act  which  gave  them,  as  they  arc,  to  the  publ 
would  be  one  that  he  would  have  condemned   oo  loss  severely,  thoagj 
possibly  from  a  different  cause  than  would,  those  whom  the  publieatioii 
has  most   insulted   and  wounded.     Let  us   enforce   our  belief  on  th* 
reader's  mind  in  his  own  words,  as  they  are  given  in  bis  will,  williall 
their  feebleness  and  repetition. 

*' My  niamiscript,  entitled  M^eitera  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,'i» 

I  to  me   naturally,  in   my   now  boreaved  state,  of  endless  value,  though  of  what 
value  to  others  I  cannot  in  ilie  least  clearly  judge;  and,  indeed,  for  the  la5t  four 
years  am  imperatively  forbidden  to  write  further  on  it ;  or  even  to  look  furth 
into  it.  Of  that  lunnuscript;,  my  kind,  considerate,  and  ever  faithful  friend,  Jam 
Anthony   Froudo  (as  bo  has  lovingly  promised  me),  takes  precious  charge  in  my 
stead.     To  liim,  therefore,  I  give  it  witii  wluitever  otlier  furtherance  and elucitlar- 
lions  may   be  possible,  and   I  solemnly  request  of  him  to  do  his  beat  and  wise4 
in  tho   matter,  aa  I  feel  assured  he   will.     There  is  incidentally  a  ([UQutiiy  w 
autobiographic  record  in  my  notes  to  this  manusr.ript;  but  except  us  subadinry 
and  elucidative  of  the  text,  I  put  no  value  on  such.     Express  biography  of 
I  imd  really  nithcr  that  there  should  bo  none.     Jumca  Anthony  Froude, 
FoPister,  and  my  brother  tTohnj  will  make  earnest  survey  of  tho  manuscript,  arnli* 
aubeidiaries  there  or  elsewhere,  in  rei!pect  to  this,  ns  well  as  its  other  beariogi 
their   united   utmost  candour  nnd   impartiality,  taking  always  James  Aaih 
Froutlu's  practicality  along   with    it,   will   evidently   furnish  a  better  judgm 
than  mine  can  bo  ;  the  manuscript  is  by  no   means  ready  for  publication;  nay* 
the  question.  How,  when  (after  wliat  delay,  seven,  ten  years)  it,  or  any  portion 
it  should  be  published,  are  still  dark  to  mo;  but   cm  all  such  points,  Jn 
Anthony  Fronde's  prnciical  summing  up  and  decision  is  to  be  taken  as  mine. 
Many   or  moat   of  thest?   paj)ers  I  often  feel  that    I   myself  should  burn  ; 
probably  I  never  shall  after  all." 

As  we  consider  how  Mr.  Froude  has  executed  the  bequest  here  i& 
touchingly  confided  to  hiraj  the  two  hy|)othesc8  between  which  wc  B^| 
forced  to  oscillate,  of  disloyalty  and  of  ignorance,  become  alteruate^^ 
the  most  incredible.  It  is  as  difficult  to  believe  that  he  wished  to 
present  to  the  world,  iu  an  uulovely  light,  one  who  regarded  him  wt^^| 
the  love  and  trust  here  expressed  as  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  th^^ 
way  men  regard  dull  and  needless  censure,  cruel  slander,  hard  unfeeliu 
reference  to  misfortune,  careless  misstatements  where  misstatement  gi 
poignant  pain,   ingratitude,   and    unmanly  whining.      All    these   thin 
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■e  made  known  to  the  world  within  a  few  weeks  of  Mr.  Ciirlylc's  death 
py  the  man  whom  he  trusts  as  liis  ovra  sou.  AVith  wliat  object,  we 
cannot  but  ask  in  utter  bewilderment? 

Let  ua  recall  to  the  reader  a  few  specinieus  of  the  iuformatioii  which 
Mr,   Fronde  has  provided  for  him.      One  lady,  for  instance,  known  to 
Jlr.  Carlyle'a  readers  only  by  her  Christian  uamc^  but  quite  sufficiently 
indicated  to  her  children  or  grandchildren,  if  she  has  any,  by  even  the 
few  words  which  accompany  it,  is  mentioned  merely  to  give  a  disagree- 
able and  ill-natured  nickname   by  which  he  and  his  acquaintance  were 
Vont  to  speak  of  her,  and  to  state  that  he  would   not  have  married  her 
on    any   account.     The  man   whom  Komilly  chose   as  guardian  to  his 
ildren  is  described  as  a  ^*  pully,  vulgar  little  dump  of  au  old  man/' 
ith  "  nothing  real   in   him    but    the    stomach,  and    the    eflroulcry   to 
it."     A  family   of  whose   kindness   mc   well  remember   hearing  in 
rmer  days  from  Mrs.  Carlylc  may  read  of  their  constant  hospitality 
ap«  having  seldom  given  "much  real   profit  or  even  enjoyment  for  the 
Jhour."      \Vc  come   to   the   mention   of  one   of  her  particular  friends, 
iirhere  we  naturally  look  for  some  kind  words,  but  wc,  and  this  lady's 
icliildren  also,  may  read  that  she   was  admirable  to   Mr.  Carlylc  "  as  a 
highly-finished     piece    of    social    art,    but    hardly    much     otherwise." 
[Another  lady,  named  and  elaborately  described,  was,  it  is  hinted,  quite 
fXeady,  had  he  been  willing,  to  have  become  his  wife.      The  most  cruelly 
.treated  of  all  Lis  victims,  who  was  also   the  wife  of  his  dearest  friend, 
tand    who,   though  she   was  his  hospitable  hostess,    had  &ome   natural 
fdrcad,  we   believe,   of  his  influence  on   her  husband    (a   more    natural 
i explanation  of  his  dislike  to  her,  to  out  mind,  than  that  suggested  by 
liMrs.  Oliphant),  has  already  foimd  one  defender.     An  interesting  letter 
;from   Mr,  Kegan  Paul,  in  the  Athemeum  of  April  IG,  embodying  the 
^protest  of  Mrs.  Irving's  sister.  Miss  Martin,  against  the  slanders  which 
(this  book  has  circulated  respecting  all  her  family,  will  startle  the  reader 
with  its  revelation  of  the  strange  recklessness  of  tlic  man  M'ho  would 
j«pcnd  days  in  ascertaiuiug  a  date  or  a  genealogy  concerning  some  hero 
|>pf  the  past,  but  did  not  care,  apfmrently,  to  ask  a  question  before  stab- 
fbing  those  who   sought   no  place   in    history,  with  slanders  concerning 
^tlieir  dead  that  appear  to  have  been  utterly  baseless,  and  in  some  cases 
the  very  opposite  of  the  truth.      Of  all  that  relates  to  the  Martin  family 
'Mrs.  Oliphant  herself  declares  that  it  is  '*  disagreeable,  painful,  and  fun- 
idamcntally  untrue/'""   Another  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  pressed 


•     •  The  present  writer  had  iiitended,  had  space  permitted  it,  to  have  iusertetl  another 
Jlctter  of  vindicatitin  which  hoA  apjicarod  (in  Sottx  ami  (^utrUu  fi>r  April  9)  since  the  piibli* 
ioation  of  thcae  volumes,  to  wipe  away  the  trace  of  .Mr,  Carlyle's  pea  from  another  blame- 
less woman — Southey's second  wnfe.  The^mter,  the  Rev.  Kdcnund  Tew,  an  intimate  friend 
.of  bcp  BtejHlau^bter,  ''  Kdith  May,"  gives  a  picture  o(  Mrs.  .Southey'a  relations  to  her  step* 
/Ohildren,  and  of  ht^r  wholu  character,  entirely  different  liuui  Carlyle's.     Southey  8  daughter 
'And  ber  husband,  the  late  Hcv.  John  Woo<L  >Varter,  always  spoke  of  the  "certain  Miss 
Bowlcf,"  whom  Carlyle  deauribcs  witli  sucli  cruel  cont<-inpt,  as  "one  of  the  beat  and  truest 
women  that  ever  lived."     Hia  unwarrantable  perpetuation  of  what  he  Icrirned  at  seconder 
.third  band  hsM,  we  learu  from  tliia  letter,  "  touuhe4l  tu  the  very  quick"  one  of  her  surviving 
iltindred,  at  whoae  instance  Mr  Tew  comes  forward  in  her  defence. 
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ou  Lim  no  contemptible  pension  at  a  time  when  notbuig  could  accrue  ti> 
the  pver  Ijut  a  consciousneps  of  havinp  given  lielp  where  it  was  tleservcfl 
and  needed,  is  characterized,  Ijcsidcs  much  else  that  is  cuutcmptuous,  and 
we  must  add  most  impertiticntj  as  "n  morbidly  aliy  kind  ofcreatnre  who 
lives   withdrawn  among  her  children,"  and  he  concludes  with  almost, 
givinnj  her  address !      Imnginc  the  shock  to  a  sensitive  woman,  such  ai^ 
is  indicated  here,  of  seeing  any  description  of  herself  in  print,  even  were 
it  a  lens  uupleuslng  one  I     But  tiicre  is  a  far  keener  ])ain  than  dispraise 
— even  thnu  impertinent  and  unjust  dispraise — of  oneself.     The  ladj 
to  whom  we  allude,  who  is  remembered  by  others,  knowing  her  better 
probably  than   Mr.  Carlyle   did,  as    the  object  of  a   peculiarly  tender 
l)arental  love,  may  feel  too  much  the  grudging,  ungracious  estimate  of 
her  father  to  hare  any  space  left  for  hurt  self-lore.     But  the  mentions 
of  a   public  man,  just  or  unjust,  are    at    least  natural,    while    such 
intrusion    into    an    inronspicnons  liome  as  that    of   wliich    wc   have, 
perhaps,  given  the  worst  specimen  is  altogether  blameable  even  if  its 
object  were    complimentary.      It    would    have   been  an  impertinence  to 
describe    JeiTrcy's    daughter    if   the    description    had    been    flattering. 
Women  who  come  l)eforo  the  world  must  take  their  chance  with  men  ; 
if  anything  is  worth  saying  about  them,  good  or  ill,  let  it  be  said.      But 
wait  till    they    give   the   opportunity  for   sneh    description  even  if  it  he 
favourable.      Such  gossip  as  is  printed  here  would  not  perhaps  be  wdrth 
notice  if  it  were  not  ill-natured,  but  it  would  in  any  case  be  very  mnch 
to  the  discredit  of  an  editor  that  he  had  let   it  stand.      As  it  is,  the 
larger  fault  hides  tlic  less. 

The  specimens  of  slander  and  of  depreciation  which  we  have  selected  arc 
not  carefully  sifted  away  from  warm  culogy,livcly  character-painting,  subtle 
analysis,  or  even  brilliant  pictures  of  society.  None  of  these  things  would 
excuse  slander  or  impertinence,  but  tliey  would  put  into  a  very  different 
light  what  mightj  by  tlicir  side,  pass  almost  without  notice  in  the  midst 
of  80  much  that  would  draw  attention  from  it.  In  character  proportion 
is  as  important  ns  it  is  in  chemistry.  If  much  is  said  of  any  one,  some 
ill  must  be  said,  and  it  takes  its  place  naturally  as  a  part  of  the 
character  of  an  imperfect  human  being.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  has  not,  in  any 
single  case  that  we  have  cited,  attempted  a  portrait.  lie  has  given  an 
account  of  the  persons  mentioned  which  would  have  been  justified  if  he 
had  been  obliged  to  mention  whatever  he  could  recollect  about  them,  and 
that  is  all  wc  can  say.  Some  faint  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  an 
excuse  for  this  disparagement  in  its  universality.  But  it  is  a  poor  com- 
fort  for  the  ]>ain  we  feel  at  finding  that  a  great  man  could  bequeath 
sneers  and  morose  censure  to  posterity,  to  find  that  he  made  his  jx)r- 
traits  of  his  equals  quite  as  ugly  as  those  of  his  inferiors.  It  is  n  (loor 
vindication  for  our  complaints  of  his  grudging  estimate  to  he  told  llitt 
it  was  universal.  He  was,  we  fully  allow,  impartial  iu  his  dispraise. 
High  and  low,  rich  and  i>oor,  well   known  and  little  known,  all  alike 
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suffer  for  the  lionoiir  of  being  mentioned  in  tlic^e  pages.  He  remem- 
bered slights,  but  benefits  made  but  a  fecMc  impression  oa  him.  A 
eertaiu  dislike  for  htimauity  is  evident  everywhere — :it  least,  cxceptin*; 
his  own  and  hia  life's  kindred,  we  ean  hardly  meutiou  a  name  that 
■comes  the  bri;j;hler  from  his  pen.  The  natural  and  bhimeless  desire  to 
attract  the  attc'ntit)u  of  genius  receives  a  curious  inversion  from  the 
records  here  presculefl  to  us.  The  ehildrcn  of  those  he  has  passed  over 
in  silence  congratnlutc.  themselves  on  their  escape.  Those  whose  parents 
were  thought  worthy  of  being  described  by  him  are  all  stung  by  u  sense 
of  injustice  and  cruelly,  sometimes — we  must  write  the  word — of 
ingratitude. 

Wc  must  add  the  hateful  word  in  introducing  to  the  reader  what  we 
would  gladly  consider  as  a  little  supplemeut  to  the  Reminiscences  of 
Thomas  Carlylc.  Tlic  daughter  of  one  of  the  many  women  disparaged 
or  caricatured  by  a  man  they  may  have  considered  tlieir  friend,  has 
printed  some  letters  from  him,  in  reading  which  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  true  character  of  these  Reminiscences  as  a  revelatioij  of 
their  wiiter,  and  to  substitute,  in  one  case,  the  impressions  of  his  maturity 
for  those  of  his  dotage.  No  part  of  these  memoira  (except  perhaps  the 
account  of  Jfrs.  Irving]  seems  to  us  more  discreditaljlc  than  that  which 
deals  with  Carlyle's  friendship  for  the  Basil  Montagus.  Basil  ^^outag^l 
is  a  name  little  familiar  to  the  reader  of  our  day,  except  thi-ough  the 
famous  article  of  Macaulay,  confuting  his  partial  view  of  Bacon,  but  he 
deserves  to  be  associated  with  the  name  ol"  llacon  in  a  more  honourable 
light  than  tliat  of  an  easily  confuted  apologist,  and,  indeed,  the  respectful 
tone  of  the  confutation  must  have  suggested  to  more  than  oue  reader  a 
wish  to  know  something  more  of  the  antagonist  tlius  auswerctl.  His 
"  valuable"  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  as  Macaulay  calls  it,  formed  indeed 
the  iirst  step  towards  that  study  of  the  great  thinker  which  has  dis- 
tinguished our  own  century  ;  and  the  frequent  citations  which  orna- 
mented his  pleadings  ia  the  law-courts,  made  the  thoughts  of  Bacon 
familiar  to  some  who  were  not  his  students.  Wc  learn  fi'om  an 
affectionate  eulogy  contributed  by  Moutagu  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Mackintosh,  that  their  fricndsliip  originated  in  the  successful  attempt 
of  the  elder — himself  a  recent  and  reluctant  convert — to  convert 
the  younger  from  the  principles  of  the  French  Uevolutiou,  and  also 
that  it  was  to  these  friendly  warnings  that  Montagu  owed  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  philosopher,  with  whom  his  name  was  to  be  thus  honour- 
ably connected.  He  seems  ever  after  to  have  retained  for  his  friend 
(for  whom,  though  only  five  years  hia  senior,  he  professes  an  almost 
filial  reverence)  that  warm  and  lively  interest  felt  for  oue  who  directs 
our  convictions  anew.  Indeed,  he  would  appear  from  liis  own  account 
to  have  been  influenced  by  Mackintosh  not  only  iu  doctrine  but  in 
practice,  a  "  morbid  wi^b  to  seclude  himself  from  public  life,"*  which 

*  "Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Mackintosb,"  hy  his  Son,  i.  157.  +  7/*.,  158. 
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however  could  never  have  really  prevailed  against  bo  many  cndowmeots 
for  it,  being  earnestly  combated  by  Mackintosh  with  the  precept  of 
Bacon,  that  ''  in  this  life  God  and  angels  only  should  be  lookcrs-ou  ;"* 
and  the  tendency  which  Mackintosh  here  combated  showed  itsrif  on 
its  nobler  side  perhaps  in  a  direction  which  he  was  wont  to  indicate  in  & 
playful  threat,  not  unwelcome  to  its  object,  to  spend  the  evening  in 
""bailing  the  philosoi)l»er.^'t  The  temptation  towards  a  life  of  seclusion 
quickly  passed  away.  Montagu  became  an  active  and  successful  practitioner 
at  the  Chancery  bar,  and  owed  to  his  own  exertions  the  wealth  which 
enabled  him  to  exercise  a  liberal  hospitality,  enjoyed  by  many  eminent 
contemporaries,  and  abused  only  by  one.  "  There  is  no  place  that  I 
enjoy  more  than  iJasil  Montagu's,"  writes  Charles  Sumner.  "  I  »tep 
into  his  house  after  I  have  beeu  dining  out,  and  we  talk  till  I  am  obliged 
to  say  '  good  morning*  and  not  ^  good  night.*  "  The  Montagus  have  been 
intimate  with  more  good  and  great  people  than  anybody  I  know.  ...  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  hear  his  quotations  from  the  ancient  English  writera  come 
almost  mended  from  his  beautiful  flowingt  enunciation.  Mrs.  Montagu  i» 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  I  have  ever  known. '*J  The  impres- 
sion he  made  on  her  was  mutual,  and  in  1811-  she  wrote  to  hirajj  "I 
camiot  account  for  the  strange  sympathy  by  which  in  a  moment  my 
heart  acknowledges  a  friend  ;  but  ....  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  not  new 
to  me,  and  to  meet  looks  and  expressions  so  responded  to  by  every  fibre 
in  my  frame  that  it  is  no  stranger  who  stands  before  mc,  but  a  lost 
friend  recovered.  I  do  not  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  and  say  why 
I  sat  down  with  you  at  once  and  could  have  said  anything  that  I  thought, 

....   1  knew for  years,  admired  his  talent,  was  most  confidentially 

entrusted  with  his  inmost  thoughts,  would  have  been  his  hostess  for 
months  or  years,  his  nurse  iu  illness,  or  his  adviser  in  commoa  thingi 
where  advice  was  needed ;  l)ut  his  friend,  after  my  fashion,  never !  I 
loved  Edward  Irving  with  all  tlic  tenderness  of  a  friend  and  mother. 
I  dare  not  tell  you  of  my  autipathiea."  Wc  give  this  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu's  in  introducing  those  which  she  received 
from  Mr.  Carlylo,  to  show  (as  we  think  the  extract  does  show)  that  she 
was  a  woman  eminently  formed  for  friendship;  her  distinction  of  it  from 
goodwill,  admiration,  and  warm  interest,  even  iu  their  highest  manifesta- 
tion, proves  her  to  have  felt  what  many  women  pass  through  life  without 
finding  out — that  there  are  relations  other  than  those  of  kindred,  and 
equally  real,  which  we  rather  discover  than  create,  and  which,  once  dis- 
covered, remain  a  perennial  source  of  moral  refreshment,  less  encumbered 
by  anxious  care  than  the  tics  of  blood,  and  not  much  leas  fruitful  in  the 


*  'Diifl  name  bcciub  to  Uavo  been  applii:^!  tt>  MonLogii  when  he  and  Mackinlotli  fint 
becamo  acquainted  in  they  ear  1796.     Basil  MonU^  was  bom  in  1770. 

t  The  ruadcr  will  reoall  a  tribute  oE  greater  weight  And  e<ivud  purport  from  MAunlaj 
cited  above. 

X  "Life  and  Letter*  of  Cbftrles  Sumner,*'  ii.*44. 

i  lit^  ii.  1»1K),  note. 
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influences  that  soothe  aud  cheer  our  path  through  life.      She  is  grace- 
fully and  aJleetiouately  sketched  in  a  book  whichj  though  it  may  sound 
strange  to  say  so,  might  well  be  8et  side  by  side  with  the  one  before 
us,  as  a  contrast  between  the  reminiscences  of  a  far-off  youth,  touched 
by  the  glow  of  a  generous  tenderness,  and  one  where  the  chill  of  old 
li^e  tells  iu  a  wintry  gloom  rejected  backwards  on  the  objects  of  recol- 
lection— Fanny  Kerablc's  "  Records  of  a  Girlhood."     We  have  felt  it 
refreshing   to  turn  froni  Mr.  Carlyle'a   sketch  of  Mrs.  Montagu  to  Mi's. 
Kcmble's,  which  is  indeed  superficial,  but  not  more  superficial,  and  which 
surprises  us  by  the  extent  to  which  a  totally  diflcreut  cflect  is  produced 
by  the  very  slight  changes  between  two  descriptions,  which,  were  they  left 
unnamed,  we  might  discern  as  i)ointing  out  the  same  object.  We  gather 
from  both  as  from  all  other  records  that  have  met  our  cars,  that  ^Irs.  Hasil 
Montagu  was  beautiful,  dij^nified,  aud  somewhat  authoritative,  a  certain 
formidablencss  mingling  with  her  stateliness  without  interfering  with  its 
grace.      Both  writers   give  much  space  to  the  description  of  her  dress, 
which  was  apjKirently  peculiar.     But  wliilc  the  one  description  suggests 
B  style  of  attire  occupying   lengthy  thought  and  care,  we  learn  from 
the  other  that  us  it  was   perfectly  invariable,  so  it  must  have  been  au 
object  of  the  minimum  of  attention  to  the  wearer.     There  is  a  curious 
and  instructive  contrast  even   iu  this  little  touch.     Mr,  Carlyle,  with 
Lis    seventy   or  eighty  pins,*   suggests   a   daily  dress-fitting  full   of  an 
anxious,  fussy  carefulness.      Mrs.  Kemblc,  in  her  elaborate  description 
of  the  becoming  and  suitable  costume  adopted  once  for  all,  paints  for 
us  an  enviable  freedom  from  all  such  small  attention.      However,  they 
concur  iu   putting   a    striking   and   picturesque,  as  well    as   a  dignitied 
figure  before  us,  and  one  wliich   sterns   to   have  been  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  admiring  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  whom  she  was  as  strong 
a  personality  as  her  husband.      Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  accustomed 
speak  of  her  rather  the  oflenest  of  the  two.     With  such  a  household 
to  preside  over  (Basil  Montagu  was  thrice  married,  and  she  brought  her 
own  little    daughter   into  the    new  home),  wo  eau  imagine    how  much 
effort  was  implied  in  the  admission  of  any  new  claimant  to  her  acquaint- 
ance;  probably  most  people  who  have  lived  in  L'>udou  know  what  it  is 
to  make  room  for  a  new  friend  in  a  crowded  circle,  especially  where 
he  friend   is   himself  a  stranger.      It  was   into   this   circle  that    Mr. 
Carlyle  came  as  a  raw  Scotch  youth — most  impressive  he  was  always — 
but  at  that  time  with    his  country  manner,  his  strong  accent,  aud  hia 
dyspepsia,  the  impressiveness  cannot  have  been  altogether  of  an  agreeable 
kind.      Nothing  draws    a   thicker  veil    over   all    natural   attractiveness 
than  bad   health,   M'ithout   the    shelter   of  suitable   arrangeir.ents;    the 
habitual    discomfort  of  the   suflTerer  can  hardly  help  being  otherwise 


}    *  Which  aarcly  cannot,  u  Mn.  Ohphuit  nitrgovU.  he  due  to  aorne  rocollected  deacriptiou 
of  hia  wife'a.     We  can  tuinlly  imatrino  a  Inoy  sappotin;^  that  a  wcU-tittinff  draaa  wa& 


tuinlly  imagine 
fleiieiideat  on  aiicb  an  ajipuiHlix. 
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tban    self- occupied,    and    consequently    ungracious ;     aud    tLerc   com 
hnvc  been  little   iu   Carlyle  at   this  time,  whea   he  was  freali  from 
Scotch  farm,  tu  compensate  for  this  ungraciousue^a    by  any  ex 
polish.      At  this  time,  iu  sliort,  Carlylc  had,  from  a  social  point  of  ric«^ 
nothin;;  to  f,'ivc   and   everything   to   receive.      It   is  evident,  even  from 
his  own    grudgiug  and  ungenerous  narrative^  that    he   was   receiTcd 
M-armly  and  hospitably  into  a  crowded  and  occupied  circle,  to  which  lit- 
was  able  to  contribute   nothing  of  the  smallest  worldly  udi'antagc,  and 
his  entrance  ou  wluch  must  Lave  been  a  considerable  worldly  adftii' 
tagc  to  him,  that  a  certain   motherly  care  was  from  the   first   extended 
to  him   by  !Mrs.  Montagu,  and  that  "when  he  wrote    his  Ucmiuisceucei. 
he*  was  still  aware,  in  a   dim  feeble  way,  that  some  sort  of  gratitadc 
was  due  from  him  to  her.      Ilowraurh  more  strongly  he  felt  this  at  the 
time,  however,  let   the  reader  judge  from  the  following  extract  from  liii 
letter  to  her : — 

20/A  .1%, 
'*  AVliiii  I  think  oCall  your  conduct  towards  me,  I  confess  1  aiu  foriM-d 
iiounce  it  mtif/nauimoua.     From  the  first,  you  luid  faith  c-nouch  in  liuinfln 
to  Itclieve  that  under  llie  vinegar  siirliice  of  on  atrabiliar  cliaracter,  therv 
]urk  some  touch  of  [irincii>le  and  nlfeotion.    Notwithstanding  my  ropuliuve  M\*ei 
you  followrd  me  with  unwearied  kiiulrjes**,  wliile  near  you,  ami  now  lltat  I  am 
ikr  off,  and  you  snspuL't  me  of  stealing  fvom  you  tha  spirit  of  your  most  rnlued 
i'riend,  you  still  think  tondt^rly  of  mo,  you  send  ni**  cheering  words  into  my 
solitude,  amid  these  rude  moors  a  little  dove-like  nn  tun  nger  nrrives  to  \tA\  \w 
that  I  am  not  forgotten,  that  I  still  live  iu  the  memories  and  wiihes  of  some  noU" 
souls.     Believe  me,  I  nm  not  unthaukful  for  this ;  I  am   poor  in   heart,  but  uoi 
^^ntirely  a  bankrupt.     There  are  inouieats  when  the  thought  ot  tlie^e  thin^nudEt 
me  ten  years  younger,  when    1   feel   with    what   fcrviil    gnititude    1   shottld  liitfl 
welcomed  synipalhy,  or  the  very  show  of  sympathy  from  puuh   u  ijiuirter,  lud  il 
then  been  oifrred  mo ;   and  m)W  that  t/et  changed  as  uuilters  are  you  shall  M 
escape  me,  that  I  wilt  yet  understand  you  and  Jove  you,  and  be  uuderslooi  wi 
loved  by  you.      I  did  you  injustice,  I  never  suip  you  till  about  to  lose  yon.    fiav 
Judaiau  that  I  Wiis  !      Can  you  forgive  without  forgetting  me?      I  hope  jH  to  U- 
near  you  long  ami  often,  aud  to  t  isle  in  your  society  the  purest  plc:isurr,  th.it  "' 
fellow  feeling  with  a  generous  and  cultivated  mind.     How  rare  it  is  in  I 
what  Mere  life  without  iti     Forgive  mc  if  you  cxm.    If  uiyaffeclion  and  ^zm'*'^ 
have  any  value  in  your  eyes,  you  are  like  to  be  no  loser  hy  my  error.     1  fcU  Ji 
before  1  left  you,  1  feel  it  alill  more  deeply  now." 

It  seems  very  natural,  if  we  may  take   the  foregoing  expression*  « 
sincere,  that  Mr.  Carlylti  should  desire  such  a  friend  for  his  young 
and  we  fitui  liim  seeking  to  make  them  corrrspoudcuts  before  thcv 
personally  atquaiuted.      lie   writes,  after   giving   a  description  of 
Welsh  : 

"This young  lady  is  a  (ktsou  yoxi  will  love  and  tend  as  a  daughter  when  }'' 
mcetj   an  ardent,  peiu-rous,  gifted   being,  banished  to  the  pettiness  of  n   coun^3 
town  ;  lovin;;,  aJoring  the  excellent  in  all  its  phui^es,  but  witliout  model*,  adristf*^ 
or  sympathy.     Six  years  ago  she  lost  Ijer  father,  the  only  person  who  had  <*'*^ 
understood  her;  since  that  hour  she    has  never  mentioned   his  name;  she  nc**' 
alludes  to  him   yet  without  an  ugony   uf  tears.     It  was   Mr,   Irving's  wieh    * 
mine,  and   most  cf  all,  her  own,  to  have  vou  for  her   friend,  that  she  should 
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!si<le  you  till  sbo  imderstood  you,  tbnt  sho  iniglit  1ia\'e  at  Iftost  one  model  to 
tudy,  one  woman  with  a  mind  us  warm  and  rich  tc\  show  her  hy  living 
example  how  the  moHt  complex  destiny  might  be  wisely  managed.  Scfiarated 
by  space,  could  you  draw  near  lo  one  another  by  the  imperfect  medium  of 
letters?  Jane  thinks  it  would  abate  the  '  awe'  which  she  must  necessarily  feel 
on  first  meeting  with  you  perfionally.  She  wishes  it  ;  I  also,  if  it  wore  attain- 
able; is  it  not  7" 

We  arc  glad  to  know  tlmt  the  friendship  thus  dcmnitdcd  was  not 
s])used  by  the  person  for  whom  it  was  sought.  "  Mrs.  Carlyle/'  writes 
one  who  knew  her  intimately  for  about  thirty  years,  "always  spoke  of 
Mrs.  Montagu  in  my  hearing  with  admiration  and  respect,  and  almost 
reverence."  These  feelings  seem  at  the  time  to  have  been  fully  shared 
by  her  husband.     We  will  give  another  specimen  of  them. 

25//i  December,  183C. 
**  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear  Madam,  lam  not  mad  enough  to  forget  you,  the 
more  1  see  of  the  world  and  myself  the  less  tendency  havo  I  that  way,  tlie  more 
do  I  feel  that  in  tliese  my  wilderness  journeys,  1  have  found  but  one  Mrs.  MonUigu, 
and  that  except  in  virtue  of  pccidiar  good  fortune.  I  had  no  right  to  calculate  on 
even  finding  one.  A  hundred  times  do  1  regret  that  you  are  not  here,  or  1  there ; 
but  1  say  to  myself  wo  shall  surely  meet  again  on  this  side  the  wall  of  night, 
and  you  will  find  me  wiser  and  I  sliall  know  you  better,  and  love  and  reverence  youi 
more.  Meantime,  ;i9  conscience  whispers,  What  are  protestations?  Nothing,  or 
worse  than  nothing;   therefore  let  us  leave  them." 

How  little  he  could  have  thought,  as  he  wrote  tliose  words,  that  they 
were  to  be  illustrated,  after  his  death,  by  unkind  sneers  against 
the  woman  be  here  addresses  with  so  nnicli  apparent  reverence  and 
admiration  !  Let  us  read  the  last  words  by  the  light  of  the  earlier 
ones.    Surely,  whatever  else  he  was,  Thomas  Carlylc  was  not  a  hypocrite  ! 

The  unmauly  remembrance  of  trivial  ills  which  characterize  these 
volumes  receive  no  less  forcible  a  rebuke  from  these  letters  than  their 
petty  sneers.  His  published  works,  of  course,  contain  many  more 
forcible,  but  the  following  passage,  as  elicited  by  some  of  the  trials- 
which  in  recording  them  he  makes  so  niuch  of,  seems  to  us  worthy  of  iv 
place  here : — 

2.'>/A  DtccmOtr,  I82C. 

"  At  all  events,  what  right  Imve  we  to  munaur  ?  It  is  the  common  lot :  the 
Persian  king  could  not  find  tlireo  haj  py  men  in  ihe  wide  world  to  write  the 
names  of  ou  his  queen's  tomb,  or  the  philosopher  would  have  recalled  her  from 
death.  Every  son  of  Adam  has  his  task  to  toil  nt^  and  bis  stripes  to  bear  for 
doing  it  wronj^-.  There  is  one  deadly  error  we  commit  on  our  entrance  on  life^ 
and  sooner  ur  later  we  uiUBt  lay  it  aside,  for  till  then  there  is  neither  peace  nor 
rest  for  us  in  this  world  :  we  all  start,  I  have  observed,  with  the  tacit  persuasion 
that  wliatever  bocomcs  of  others,  we  (the  illustrious  allimportant  wf )  are  entitled 
of  tt'ffht  to  be  entirelj/ J'ortunate,  to  accumulate  all  knowledge,  beauty,  health,  and 
earthly  lelicity  in  our  sacred  person,  and  so  jiass  our  most  sovereign  days  in  rosy 
bowels,  with  distress  never  seen  by  us,  except  as  an  interesting  sliade  in  the 
distance  of  our  landscape.  Alas!  what  comes  of  it  ?  Providence  will  not  treat 
us  thus;  nay,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  cannot  treat  us  thus,  and  so  we  fight 
and  fret  against  His  laws,  and  cease  not  from  our  mad  romancing  dclusiou,  till 
experience  have  beaten  it  out  of  us  witli  many  chastisements. 
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"  Most,  indeed,  never  fully  unlearn  it  nil  their  days,  bnt  continue  to  the  Ihim 
bclieTG  that,  in  their   lot   in   life  they  nre  unjnsthi  treated,  and  cease  not  fsm 
foolish  hopes,  and  still  Btand  in  new  nmnzement  that  they  should  be  disap^tcm 
- — so  very  stranf^ely,  so  vnj'airf^  !     Tliis  class  is  certainly  the  most  pitu 
for  an  action  of  damages  against  Providence  is  surely  no  promising  Inw 

Now  if  our  readers  ■will  turn  to  the  Reminiscences,  they  Mill  not,  itii 
true,  find  any  direct  cvil-speakiug  of  the  lady  whose   friendship  in  hii 
youth  ^Ir.  Carlyle  sought  in  terms  of  so  much   respect  and  gratitude. 
He  docs  even  acknowledge  that  he  stands  "  her  debtor,  and   should  he 
grateful  for  all    this."      But    to  read   his   account   of   the   whole  Bid 
Montagu  family,  with  these  expressions  of  strong  and  affectionate  kt^in^ 
still  iu  our  ears,  leaves  on  the  mind  an   impressiou  of  trcacheiy  tlutit 
is  most  painful,  most  hewildering,  to  connect  with  the  great  preacher  of 
veracity  to  our  generation.     Every  family  misfortune  is  narrated  in  i 
tone  of  hard  indifference  tlint  nt  times  we  arc  almost  forced  to  bdiete 
rises  into  something  like  satisfaction,  and   it    is  diflieult  not  to  suspcd, 
incredible  as  it  appears,  that   the  unconscious  memory   of  some  sligU 
from  the  sons  of  the  house  sets  their  subsequent  disasters  or  error*  iat 
light  that    is   not    altogether   disagreeable   to    him.      The    ladv  ber»elf, 
for  whose  kindness  we  here  sec  such  grateful  expression,  is  describei 
with    au   amount    of  innuendo  that   is  more  hurtful  in  its  general  im- 
pression   than    a   good  deal   of  definite   blame,  if   the    latter   were  udt 
unmixed.      A  recollection  hauuta  the  memories  of  the  present  writer— 
too  dim  to  recover  through  the  mists  of  perhaps   forty  years  with  anf 
dlBtiuctness— of  having   once    overheard    Mrs.  dirlyic   express  with  all 
her  brisk  dramatic  effectiveness,  obvious  though  not  wholly  intelligible 
to  nn   attentive  fluid,   the   annoyance  with  which  she   had   once  heard 
that  her  merits  had  been  summed  up  by  someone  whose  words  had  been 
repeated  to  her    [by   an   officious  friend    apparently)    as    ''a   Terv  good 
dresser/''     If  the  dim  records  of  such  a  distant  memory  maybe  trusted, 
she  described  with  muck  humour  her  mortification   at   discovering  th»( 
the  most  salient  fact  about  the  wife  of  a  man  of  genius  was  her  suc- 
cessful toilette  I     The  daughter  of  one  whom  that  man  of  genius  sought 
as  his  friend  might  be  excused  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment  creo 
if  the  sole  sting  of  a  like  piece  of  informuLiou   about   her   was  thit  il 
stood  alone.      But  let  us  see  with  what  sneers  it  is  accompanied.    Her 
few  recollections  of  Barns,  we  arc  told,  '^  were  a  jewel  she  was  alwajJ 
ready  to  produce."    "  Her  father,  I  gradually  understood,  not  from  herseff, 
had  been  a  man  of  inconsiderable  wealth  or  position"  (as  if  she  had  bt^n 
ashamed   of   her  father).      "  Her  first  husband,  Mr.  Skeppcr,  was  soiW 
young   lawyer  of   German  extraction,  and   the  romance  of  her  weddlog 
Montagu  wJiich  she  sometimes  touched  on,  had  been  prosaically  uothio? 
but  this ;"  and  then  Mr.  Carlyle  gives  an   inaccurate  account  of  tliP 
matter  which,  as  the  render  who  turns  to  Mrs.  Kcmble's  account  of  hex 
may  sec,  had  its  romantic  side,  the  marriage  which  he  rcpreseuts  as  ik 
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cleTBtioa  of  a  governess  to  a  coveted^  position  after  some  years  of 
preparation  for  it,  being  the  result  of  sudden  and  very  lively  admiration. 
Irving,  wc  are  told,  at  length  discovered  tljat  Mrs.  Montagu  "  Lad  not 
•o  much  loved  him,  as  tried  to  buy  love  from  him  by  soft  ministrations, 

by  the  skilfullest  flattery  liberally  laid  on In  this  liberal  London 

pitch  your  sphere  one  step  lower  than  yourself,  and  you  can  get  what 
amount  of  flattery  you  will  consent  to."  Most  of  Lbe  distinguished 
men  who  have  frequented  the  house,  wc  arc  given  to  understand,  had 
ibuud  this  out  and  left  it;  ""a  confused  miscellany  of  '  geniuses' 
bovered  fitfully  round  the  establishment;  I  think  those  of  any  reality 
had  got  tired  and  gone  away."  We  will  add  to  this  specimens  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  sneers  at  the  woman  for  whom  he  professes  so  much  admiration 
(and  which  we  have  not  set  down  in  full)  ;  his  unworthy  allusion  to  her 
letters  as  "  high-sounding  amiable  things  to  which  I  could  not  but 
respond,  though  dimly  conscious  of  their  quality/'  A  letter  to  her,  not 
included  in  the  present  little  collection,  written  at  a  distance  of  three 
ycATs  from  the  beginning  of  their  correspondence,  ends  with  an  earuest 
petition  for  its  continuance.  \Vaa  he  then  addressing  her  with  empty 
flattery  ? — a  flattery,  wc  should  imagine,  most  onerousto  its  busy  recipient, 
if  it  was  to  be  paid  for  in  the  long  letters  which  he  afterwards  speaks  of 
as  if  they  had  pestered  him.  The  years  which  had  passed  had,  it  is 
evident,  not  then  abated  anythin^^  of  his  regard  for  her.  However,  we 
irould  cite  this  letter  for  the  light  it  throws  on  his  intercourse  with 
Another  person  to  whom  he  was  ungrateful.  Jcfl'rcy  had  evidently 
snubbed  him  for  seeking  his  help  in  his  wish  to  acquire  a  position  at 
the  remodelled  Observatory  at  Edinburgh,  and  all  that  he  writes  about 
hira  seems  touched  by  an  ungenerous  remembrance  of  the  snub.  But 
now  sec  what  pains  Jcftrcy  did  take  to  help  him  to  a  post  that  he 
thought  suitable  for  him.  In  the  year  1327»  Carlyle  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  London  University,  and 
had  much  discussioii  with  JcflJrey  on  the  matter,  who,t 

^  "Being  one  of  the  most  friendly  of  men  now  breathing,  entered  zealously  into 
the  mailer,  and  wrote  twice  to  Brougham  nbout  it,  and,  receiving  no  answer, 
besieged  the  great  lawyer  in  person  for  a  whole  day,  in  *  six  assaults,'  I  think 
he  said,  and  to  the  same  purpose" 

W  As  we  copy  the  passage  recording  the  kind  deeds  which  were  to  be 
forgotten,  and  then  remember  those  which  record  the  slmrp  words  which 
Sfrere  to  be  remembered,  the  painful  conviction  is  borne  in  upon  us  that 
tlere   must  have    been    something  in  Carlyle's  nature  fundamentally 

*  To  the  present  wHtcr  this  innuendo  appears  in  vol  rod  in  the  osBertion  that  she  "suc- 
ibeeded  weli  iu  that  ticklish  CApacity,  and  t)eitcr  and  better,  for  some  time,  ]»ttrhaps  some 
^eara,  whereupon  at  length  ofTur  of  nurriagc,"  i.  22U.  But  where  every  mention  i^  duporaj;- 
Lsg  WB  are  soniotiines  inclined  to  niuko  too  much  nf  a  single  one. 

*t*  8e«  a  very  confused  nerercnc/f  to  this  in  the  Reminiscences  (ii.  1>W),  as  some  professor' 
iftliip.  "  perhaps  ofLitcraturv,"  which  reads  like  a  scutenoe  of  Mt«.  Gamp's,  but  that  may 
fe>B  the  fault  of  printer  and  editor. 
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ungenerous.  We  might  never  have  discovered  it  if  Mr.  Froude  Lad  not 
fIiowii  it  US,  but  we  cannot  deny  timt  the  thing  he  show:?  us,  V.um^ 
mnch  magnified  by  age  and  disease,  was  a  part  of  character  iiut  M 
us  look  at  bis  spirit  of  grudge  through  bis  ovrn  word^,  03  they  lie  before 
us  in  his  characteristic  handwriting  : — 

"  Kind  it  is  in  you  not  to  forget  me;  yet  it  is  a   kindness  not  uiirepaM.    'i 
why  is   the  Hpirit  of  man   so  ofton  jarroxl   into   '  Imrsh   llitinder/  when  !iw*«^r 
tones  of  melody  muy  bo  axvakeneJ  from  its  strings  !    Why  do  we  notnl-A 
and   M'by  is  tlic  hived  soul  shut  out  from  us  by  poor  obstructions,  that    , 
only  in  glimpses,  or  at  best  look  at  it  from  a  prison  grute,  and  into  a  prison  ^n^'^'. 

\\c  know  few   things  in   biography  much   more  unlovely  than  tli< 
contrast   between   the  way  Carlyle  speaks  to  Mrs.  Montagu  and  of  ber 
It  is  true,   tlicrc   is  a  certain  contrast  between  the  way  we  speak  of  oar 
dearest  friend  and  to  him,  and  mauy  a  little   playful  scoff  or  even  swert 
criticism  would  be  fuund  in   private  letters    associated  with  the  name  of 
some  that  are  very  dear  to  us.      But  surely,  even  in  private  letters, sacli 
expressions  are  not  found  alone.      And  secondly,  these  papers  arc  not 
private.    Carlyle  had  taken  the  first  stop  towards  publishing  them.   ^Ve 
do  not  believe  he  would  ever  have  taken  the  last,  but  still  Mr.  Fronde 
has  violated  no  confidence   in  making  public  the  papers  which,  ifther 
were    not   written   for    the    pul)lie,    were    written  for   nobody.     While 
Carlyle  was  writing  in    this   way   of  the  mother,    he    was  uow  ami 
again  remindcrd   by  friendly  intercourse  with  the  daughter  (who  was  lus 
occasional  guest  till  the   last)  that   whatever  opinions    be  left  ou  paper 
about   the   Moiitngns  would    be    liable   to    meet   the    eyes  of  one  who 
would  be  deeply  wounded  by  unkind  words  of  them.  And  though  hescemt 
to  have  forgotten,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Froude's  fearless  information,  that  hf 
had  ever  written  the  paper  in  which  their  name  occurs,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  publication  is  thus  brought  home  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  hit 
editor,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  responsibility  for  its  existence  is  removed 
from  himself       However,  we  would  leave  with  the  reader  in  parting  one 
consideration  which  tend^  to  put  these  Reminiscences  in  a  gcutler  light. 
AVhcn  Carlyle  talks  of  the  Basil  Montagus  llattering  him^  he  is  evideutlj 
looking  back  on  their  intercourse  through  the  haze  of  his  egotism.     He 
is  thinking  of  himself,  as  he  was  through  the   greater  part  of  his  life,  a 
person  whom  there  was  some  object  in  flattering.      He  was  confusing 
two  separate  selves.      \Vc  ofteu   see  this   confusion   in   the  memories  of 
the  old,  happily  not  often   to   the  advantage  of  a   mean   ungenerous 
spirit;  hut   even    generous  natures  become   sometimes    a    little   unjust 
in  mental  decay  from  the  mere  loss  of  an  accurate  power  of  recollec- 
tion.    Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  one  compensation  for  all  the  pain 
which   this  unhappy  book    has  given,  that  here  and  there  somo  valutrd 
life,  obscured  by  what  seemed  a  strange  cloud  towards  its  close,  may 
receive  a  softening  light  from  it,  and  we  may  be  enabled  to  look  more 
steadily  at  an  image  which   we  see   now    was  confused  by  the  inediund 
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llirougli  wbioh,  at  the  last,  we  had  to  regarti  it.  ^^e  pay  a  lieavy  pricp» 
however,  for  these  faint  touches  of  consolation.  It  "Nras  said  of  Lord 
Campbell  that  his  series  of  biographies  had  added  a  new  terror  to  Death. 
Lord  Campbell  had  no  victims  among  the  lowly,  but  Mr.  Froude  has  added 
new  terrors  to  old  age  for  the  humblest  of  us.  Wc  could  look  forward 
with  cftlmucss  to  the  hour  when  the  "windows  should  be  darkened,  and 
the  grasshopper  should  be  a  burden,  and  desire  should  fail  •"  but  now  that 
T!re  learn  how  gratitude  may  fade  with  the  keenness  of  hearing  and  justice 
with  sharpness  of  cyesiglit.  how  with  the  light  tread  and  the  active  baud 
depart  the  kindly  will,  and  grudging  suspiciousness  assail  the  weary 
spirit  as  disease  the  weary  frame — who  will  not  tremble  at  the  con- 
sciousness that  youtli  is  past  ?  Let  us  take  courage.  A  hundred 
Boothing  memories  crowd  in  to  our  solace  ;  images  of  old  age  that 
needed  no  sheltering  shadow,  of  long  pain  and  incapacity  borne  by 
those  whose  interests  were  »till  vivid,  with  cheerful  reticence,  of 
oblivion  that  seemed  like  a  si>onge  laid  on  all  unkindncss,  of  all  harsh 
things  banished  and  held  at  bay.  of  quickened  tenderness,  and  dis- 
taste or  resentment  that  grew  dim.  If  genius  makes  such  an  ohi 
age  unattainable — if  that  interest  in  oneself  which  no  doubt  belongs 
"to  intellectual  power  fosters  an  expression  of  the  whole  nature  which 
must  tell  after  mauy  years  in  an  imparti.il  development  of  what  is 
best  and  worst  within ;  then,  indeed,  we  ordinary  beings  may  find 
much  consolation  in  our  insigniHcanec,  and  be  thankful  that  for  those 
vrhose  day  has  not  been  particularly  brilliant,  "  at  evening  time  it  shall 
e  light/'* 
In  conclusion,  the  writer  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  describe  herself 
as  one  who  has  received  no  special  wound  from  any  mention  in  these 
Hemiuisccnecs.  None  dear  to  her  were  scornfully  or  harshly  judged  by 
Mr.  Carlyle ;  some  were  tenderly  and  even  faithfully  loved  by  him.  Ilis 
writings  afforded  the  first  glimpse  of  genius  appreciated  in  early  youth  ;  his 
person  still  bears  the  halo  worn  by  all  who  have  thus  been  to  ua  the 
revealers  of  a  larger  world,  and  to  these  strong  tics  is  added  the  bond  of 
\  A  hereditary  interest,  and  with  many  of  his  views  an  abiding  sympathy. 
Prejudice,  if  it  exists,  is  on  the  side  of  the  man  whose  failiugs 
are  here,  of  necessity,  pointed  out.  But  this  attempt  will  be 
Euuch   misunderstood  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  disquisition  on  the  fuiliogs 

*  We  would  reinforce  the  lesson  in  Carlylo's  own  words,  hare,  «a  so  often,  Appeanog  lu 

witudBsea  against  their  aathor.     "  l>ear  Procter,"  he  writoa  to  Mm.  MoDtagn'u  tiuu-tD-law, 

^»    in  18<J5,  '*  L  liavo  been  reading  your  book  on  'Charles  Lamb'  in  thcae  ailent  regions"  (« 

|^tcountry-b<>use  near  Dover),  "  wiuther  I  liatl  fled  for  a  few  daya  of  dialogue  with  Mother 

^k    Karth,  and  f  have  found  in  yoar  work  something  so  toaobing  pure.  soreDe,  an  1  pioiie,  that 

1  cannot  but  write  you  one  brief  word  i)f  recognition Brevity,  perapic^nty,  griuwful 

cleameas.  then  alao  perfect  veracity,  centleneas,  iovingnoss,  justness,  peaceable  candour 
'  throughout,  a  tine  kindly  sincerity  to  all  comers,  with  sharp  iusigbt  too.  quick  reooj^nition 
graphiiudly  rendered — all  the  qualities,  in  short,  which  such  a  work  could  have,  I  rind  iu 
thu,  now  dating,  it  api»ars,  in  j'our  seventy-seventh  year.  Every  page  of  it  reveals  to  me 
i  the  old  Procter  whom  I  used  to  talk  with  forty-two  years  ago,  un.iltpred,  ex  -ept  as  ths 
finest  wines  and  snch  like  alter,  by  ripening  to  the  full,  n  roan  as  if  trani\Jigitrcd  by  his 
iieavy-Iadon  years,  and  to  whom  his  hoary  head  is  as  a  crown." 
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of  a  great  man.  It  is  meant  as  a  protest  against  the  action  vbicb  ka 
lifted  tbe  curtain  on  those  failiogs.  When  a  biography  has  to  li 
written,  give  the  picture  of  the  whole  man.  Give  his  failings,  in  tkr 
due  proportion,  and  with  that  due  reserve  which  is  indeed  rigbt^ 
understood  only  a  part  of  proportion.  But  do  not  thrust  before* 
writings  which  show  nothing  but  those  weaknesses,  do  not  tempt  osli 
believe  that  noble  and  inspiring  words  were  a  hollow  formula ;  that  tli 
teaching  which,  to  some  extent,  has  guided  and  enriched  many  live*  m 
mere  hypocrisy.  This  is  not  to  further  truth ;  this  is  not  to  teach  ■ 
anything  of  a  spirit's  history.  It  will  satisfy  a  certain  love  of  vnlgv 
gossip,  and  sometimes  more  evil  feelings.  But,  judged  by  postei% 
we  have  no  question  that  it  will  be  a  blot  on  the  literary  fame  of  lioi 
who  is  guilty  of  it  which  no  other  achievements,  however  honourable^ 
can  wholly  wipe  out. 

Julia  WsBevooo. 

[The  writer  omitted  to  insert,  in  the  proper  i>laee,  a  reminder  to  those  few  sornntf 
friends  who  were  hurt  by  the  contcmptaons  mention  of  one  they  recalled  with  retptd  nl 
affection — Mr.  AVhishaw— that  a  tribute  was  paid  him  that  might  well  otitweij^  mujriBek 
mentions, — Sir  Samuel  Romiily  made  him  the  guardian  of  his  children.] 
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THE  ORIGIN   OF  RELIGION  CONSIDKKED  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  THE   UNITY   OF   NATCBE  {ConeluHed). 


IN  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I  have  observed  how  little  wc 
thiuk  of  the  assumptions  which  are  involved  in  putting  such  questions 
?is  that  respecting  the  origin  of  Religion.  And  here  we  have  come  to 
a  }X)int  iu  our  iavestigatious  at  which  it  is  \ery  needful  to  remember 
again  what  some  of  these  assumptions  are.  In  order  to  do  so  let  us 
look  back  for  a  moment  and  see  where  we  stand. 

We  have  found  the  clearest  evidence  that  there  is  a  special  tendency 
in  religious  conceptions  to  run  into  developments  of  corruption  and 
•ilecay.  We  have  seen  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  the  Religion  of 
savages,  like  their  other  peculiarities,  is  the  result  of  this  kind  of 
evolution.  Wc  have  found  in  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  Aryan 
lauguage  proof  that  the  indications  of  religious  thought  are  higher, 
simpler,  and  purer  as  we  go  back  iu  time,  until  at  last,  in  the  very 
oldest  compositions  of  human  speech  which  have  come  down  to  us,  wc 
find  the  Divine  Being  spoken  of  in  the  sublime  language  which  forms 
the  opening  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  date  in  absolute  chronology  of 
the  oldest  Vedic  literature  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  Professor  Max 
Midler,  however,  considers  that  it  may  possibly  take  us  back  SOOt) 
years."**"  This  is  probably  an  extreme  estimate,  and  Professor  Mouier 
Williams  seems  to  refer  the  most  ancient  Vedic  hymns  to  a  period  not 
much  more  remote  than  1500  u.c.t  But  whatever  that  date  may  be, 
or  the  corresponding  date  of  any  other  very  ancient  literature,  such  as 
Ihe  Chinese,  or  that  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  papyri,  when  we  go  beyond 
ihcse  dates  we  enter  upon  a  period  when  we  are  absolutely  without  any 
liistorical  evidence  whatever,  not  only  as  to  the  history  of  Religion,  but 

to  the  history  and  condition  of  ^lankind.  Wc  do  not  know  even 
approximately  the  time  during  which  he  has  existed.    We  do  not  know 

•  Hibbcrt  Lectures,  p.  21G.  f  "  Hinduisoi."  p.  IU. 
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the  place  or  the  surroundings  of  his  birth.      We  do  not  know  the  stfl 
by  which  his  knowledge  "  grew  from  more  to  more."      All  we  can  nl 
with  certainty  is  that  the  earliest  inventions  of  Alankind  arc  the  mott 
wonderful  that  the  race  has  ever  made.     The  first  beginnings  of  human 
speech  must  have  had  their  origin  in  powers  of  the  highest  order.    The 
first  use  of  fire  and  the  discovery  of  the  methods   by  which  it  can  be 
kindled ;  the  domestication  of  wild  animals  ;  and  above  all  the  procesM* 
by  which   tbe   various   cereals   were   first   developed   out   of  some  wild 
grasses — these    arc    all    discoveries  with  which    in    ingenuity  and  in 
iraportance    no    subsequcut    discoveries   may   compare.     They  are  all 
unknown  to  histoiy — all  lost  in   the  light  of  an  efl'ulgcnt  dawn.    In 
speculating,  therefore^  on  the  origin  of  these  things,  we  roust  make  one 
or  other  of  two  assumptions — cither  that  Man  always  had  the  midc 
mental  faculties  and  the  same  fLindamcntal  intellectual  constitation  tint 
he  has  now,  or  that  there  was  a  time  when  these  faculties  had  not  yet 
risen  to  the  level  of  Humanity,  and  when  his  mental  constitution  m 
essentially  inferior. 

On  the  first  of  these  assumptions  we  proceed  on  tbe  safe  ground  of 
inquiry  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.    AVc  handle  u  familiar  tbingr 
wc  dissect  a  known   structure  ;   we  think  of  a  known  agency.    ^Ve 
speculate  only  on  the  manner  of  its  first  behaviour.      Even  in  thii 
process  we   must   take  a  good   deal  for  granted — we  must  imagine  t 
good  deal  that  is  not  easily  conceivable.     If  we  try  to  present  to  ocr 
own  minds  any  distinct  image  of  the  first  Man,  whether  we  snppoMd 
him  to  have  been  specially  created  or  gradually  developed,  we  shall  soob 
find  that  we  are  talking  about  a  Being  and  about  a  condition  of  thi 
of  which  science  tells  us  nothing,  and  of  which  the  imagination 
cannot  form  any  definite  conception.     The  temptation  to  think  of 
Being  as  a  mere  savage  is  very  great,  and  this  theory  underlies  ni' 
tenths  of  all  speculations  on  the  subject.     But,  to  say  tbe  very  least, 
this  may  not  be  true,  and  valid  reasons  have  been  adduced  to  show  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     That  the  firat  Man  should  baTe 
been  born  with  all  the  developments  of  savagery,  is  as  impossible  as  that 
he  shoitld  have  been  bom  with  all  the  developments  of  civilizatiou.  Th^ 
next  most  natural  resource  we  have  is  to  think  of  the   first  Man  a* 
something  like  a  child.     But  no  man  has  ever  seen  a  child  which  ncTCT^ 
had  a  parent,  or  some  one  to  represent  a  parent.     We  can  form  nc^ 
picture  in  our  mind's  eye  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  first  Man,  if  vc^ 
suppose  him  to  have  had  no  communication  with,  and  no  instruction.  - 
from,  some  Intelligence  other  than  his  own.     A  child  that  has  never 
known  anything,  and  has  never  seen  example,  is  a  creature  of  which  we  * 
have  no  knowledge,  and  of  which   therefore  we  can  form  no  definite 
conception.     Our  power  of  conceiving  things  is,  of  course,  no  measure 
of  their  possibility.     But  it  may  be  well  to  observe  where  the  imp' 
bilities  of  conception  are,  or  may  be,  of  our  own  making.     It  is  at  I 
possible  that  the  first  Man  may  not  have  been  bom  or  oreated  iu 
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condition  ^vbicli  tvc  find  to  be  so  inconceivable.  He  may  have  been  a 
child,  but  haviugj  ^hat  all  other  children  havc^  some  iutimatious  of 
Authority  and  some  aequnintance  with  its  Source.  At  all  events,  let  it 
be  clearly  seen  that  the  denial  of  this  possibility  is  an  assumption;  and 
an  assumption  too  which  establishes  an  absolute  and  radical  distinction 
between  childhood  as  we  know  it,  and  the  inconceivable  conditions  of 
a  childhood  which  was  cither  without  Parents,  or  with  Parents  who 
wore  comparatively  beasts.  Professor  Max  !Mullcr  has  faucied  our 
earliest  forefathers  as  creatures  who  at  first  had  to  be  "  roused  and 
awakened  from  mere  staring  and  stolid  wonderment,"  by  certain  objects 
"  which  set  them  for  the  first  time  musing,  pondering,  and  thinking  on 
the  visions  Heating  before  their  eyes."  This  is  a  picture  evidently 
framed  on  the  assumption  of  a  Fatherless  childhood — of  a  Being  born 
into  the  world  with  all  the  innate  powers  of  Man,  but  absolutely 
deprived  of  all  direct  commuuicatiou  with  any  Mind  or  AVill  analogous 
to  his  own.  No  such  assumption  is  admissible  as  representing  any 
reasonable  probability.  Hut  at  least  such  imaginings  as  these  about  our 
first  parents  have  reference  to  their  external  conditions  only,  and  do 
not  raise  the  additional  difficulties  involved  in  the  supposition  that  the 
first  Man  was  half  a  beast. 

Very  different  is  the  case  upon  the  other  of  the  two  assumptions 
which  have  been  indicated  above.  On  the  assumption  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Man  was  difiercnt  in  his  own  proper  nature  from  that  uaturc 
as  we  know  it  now — when  he  was  merely  an  animal  not  yet  developed 
into  a  Man — on  this  assumption  another  element  of  the  unknown  is 
introduced,  which  is  an  clement  of  absolute  confusion.  It  is  impossible 
to  found  any  reasoning  upon  data  which  are  not  only  unkuuwu.  but  arc 
in  themselves  unintelligible  and  inconceivable.  Now  it  seems  as  if 
many  of  those  who  speculate  on  the  origin  of  Religion  have  not 
clearly  made  up  their  minds  whether  they  are  proceeding  on  the  first  of 
these  assumptions  or  on  the  second ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  assumption 
that  Man  has  always  been,  in  respect  to  faculty,  what  he  now  is,  or  on 
the  assumption  that  he  was  once  a  beast.  Perhaps^  indeed,  it  would  be 
strictly  true  to  say  that  many  of  those  who  speculate  on  the  origin  of 
Keligion  proceed  upon  the  last  of  these  assumptions  without  avowing  it, 
or  even  without  distinctly  recognizing  it  themselves.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  point  out  here  that  on  this  assumption  the  question  cannot 
be  discussed  at  all.  We  must  begin  with  Mau  as  Man,  when  his  deve- 
lopment or  his  creation  hod  made  him  what  he  is ;  not  indeed  as  regards 
the  acquisitions  of  experience  or  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  but  what 
he  is  in  faculty  and  in  power,  in  the  stnictui'c  and  habit  of  his  mind, 
in  the  bistincts  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

But,  as  wc  have  also  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  there  are 
two  other  assumptions  between  which  we  must  choose.  Besides  assuming 
something  as  to  the  condition  and  the  powers  of  the  first  Man,  we  must 
also  make  one  or  other  of  two  assumptions  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
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existence  of  a  Being  to  whomliia  mind  stands  in  close  relation.  One  ii 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  God  ;  and  then  the  problem  is,  how 
Man  came  to  invent  one.  The  other  is  that  there  is  a  God;  and 
then  the  question  is,  whether  He  first  formed,  and  how  long  He  left,  Hii 
creature  -without  any  iutuitiou  or  revelation  of  Himself? 

It  ia  really  curious  to  observe  in  many  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
Religion  how  unconscious  the  M'riters  are  that  they  are  making  aay 
nssumptiou  at  all  ou  this  su])ject.  And  yet  in  many  eases  the  asaump* 
tion  distinctly  is  that,  as  an  objective  reality,  God  does  not  cxht, 
-and  that  the  conception  of  such  a  Being  is  built  up  gradually  out  of 
'wonderings  and  guessings  about  "  the  Infinite"  and  ''the  Invisible," 

On  this  assumption  I  confess  that  it  does  not   appear  to  me  to  be 
possible  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Relijrion. 
As  a  matter  of  factj  we  see  that  the  tendency  to  believe  in  divine  or 
superhuman  Beings  is  a  universal  tendency  in  the  human  mind.     At  t 
matter  of  fact,  abo,  wc  sec  that  the  conceptions  which  gather  round  this 
belief — the  ideas  which  grow  up  and  are  developed  from  one  conseqneuce 
to  another  respecting  the   character  of  these  superhuman   PersoDalitie* 
and  the   relations    to  mankind — are    beyond   all  comparison  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  moulding  human   nature    for  evil  or  for   good. 
There  is  no  question  whatever  about  the  fact  that  the  most   terrible 
and  dcstnictive   customs  of  barbaiian   and  of  savage  life  are  customi 
more  or  less  directly  connected   with   the  growth  of  religious  saper 
stitions.      It  was  the  perception  of  this  fact  which    inspired  the  intense 
hatred  of  Religion,   as  it   was   known  to  himj   which  breathes  in  ihe 
memorable  poem  of  Lucretius,     lu  all  literature  there  is  no  single  line 
more  true  than  the  famous  line — "  Tautum  rcligio  potuit  suadcre  malo* 
rum."     Nor  ia  it  less  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  highest  type  of 
human  virtue  is  that  which  has  been  exhibited  in  some  of  those  whose 
whole  inspiration  and  rule  of  life  has  been  founded  on  religious  faitb 
Kcligioua  conceptions  have  been  historically  the  centre  of  all  anthoritr. 
and    have    given    their    strength   to    all    ideas    of    moral    obligation - 
Accordingly,   we  see  that  the   same   hatred   which  inspired    Lucrctiu* 
against  Religion  because  of  its  power  for  evil,  now  inspires   other  mea 
against  it  because  of  its  power   for  good.      Those  who   wish  to  sever  all 
the  bonds  which  bind  human  society  together,   the   State,  the  Church, 
the  Family,  and   whose   spirits  arc   in  fierce  rebellion   against  all  Law, 
liumau  or  divine,  are  and  must  be  bitter  enemies  of  Religion. 
idea  must  be  unendurable  to  them  of  a  Ruler  who  cannot   be  dcfiedj 
41  Throne  which  cannot   be  overturned,  of  a  Kingdom   which  eudaretl 
throughout  all  generations.     The  belief  in  any  Divine  IVrsonality  as 
source  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  Nature  is  a  belief  which  enforces, 
nothing    else    can  enforce^    the   idea  of  obligation  and    the   duty 
obedieuee. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  light  of  the  unity  of  Nature,  to  reconcile 
cloie    acd   o'ivioas    relation    between    religious    conceptions    and    ihF 
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Bighcst  conditions  of  human  life  Trith  the  supposition  that  these 
conceptions  are  nothing  but  a  dream.  The  power  exercised  over  the 
mind  and  conduct  of  Mankind,  by  the  belief  in  sonic  Divine  Personality 
with  whom  they  have  to  do,  is  a  power  having  all  the  marks  that 
indicate  an  integral  part  of  the  system  under  which  wc  live.  But  if 
wc  arc  to  assume  that  this  belief  does  not  represent  a  fact,  and  that  its 
origin  is  any  other  than  a  simple  and  natural  perception  of  that  fact, 
then  this  negation  must  be  the  groundwork  of  all  our  speculations  on  the 
subject,  and  muat  be  involved,  more  or  less  directly,  in  every  argument 
we  use.  But  even  on  this  assumption  it  is  not  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  fundamental  postulates  of  all  Religion — namely,  the  existence  of 
superhuman  Beings — to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  personality  has  been 
evolved  out  of  that  which  is  impersonal;  the  idea  of  Will  out  of  that 
which  has  no  Intelligence ;  the  idea  of  Life  out  of  that  which  does  not 
contain  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  the  only  alternative  assumption, — 
namely,  that  there  is  a  God,  that  is  to  say,  a  Supreme  Being,  who 
is  the  Author  of  creation, — then  the  origin  of  Man's  perception  of  this 
fact  ceases  to  have  any  mystery  other  than  that  which  attaches  to  the 
origin  of  every  one  of  the  elementary  perceptions  of  his  mind  and 
spirit.  Not  a  few  of  these  perceptions  tell  him  of  realities  which  are 
as  invisible  as  the  Godhead.  Of  his  own  passions  his  perception  is 
immediate — of  his  own  love,  of  his  own  anger,  of  his  own  possession 
of  just  authority.  The  sense  of  owing  obedience  may  well  be  as. 
immediate  as  the  sense  of  a  right  to  claim  it.  Moreover,  seeing  the 
transcendent  power  of  this  perception  upon  his  conduct,  and,  through 
his  conduct,  upju  his  fate,  it  becomes  antecedently  probable,  iu 
accordance  Mith  the  analogies  cf  Nature  and  of  all  other  created 
Beings,  that  from  the  very  first,  and  as  part  of  the  outfit  of  his  nature, 
some  knowledge  was  imparted  to  him  of  the  existence  of  his  Creator,  and 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  Him. 

Of  the  methods  by  which  this  knowledge  was  imparted  to  him,  we 
are  as  ignorant  as  of  the  methods  by  which  other  innate  perceptions 
were  implanted  in  him.  But  no  special  diificulty  is  involved  in  the 
origin  of  a  perception  which  stands  in  such  close  relation  to  the  Unity 
of  Nature.  It  has  been  demanded,  indeed,  as  a  postulate  in  this  dis- 
cussion, that  we  shoidd  discard  all  notions  of  antecedent  probability — 
that  wc  should  take  nothing  for  granted,  except  that  Man  started  on  his 
course  furnished  with  what  are  called  his  senses,  and  witli  nothing 
more.  And  this  demand  may  be  acceded  to,  provided  it  be  well  under- 
stood what  our  senses  are.  If  by  this  word  wc  are  to  understand 
nothing  more  than  the  gates  and  avenues  of  approach  through  which 
wc  derive  an  impression  of  external  objects — our  sight,  and  touch,  and 
smell,  and  taste,  and  hearing — then,  indeed,  it  is  the  most  violent  of 
all  assumptions  that  they  are  the  only  faculties  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired.     There  is  no  need  to  put  any  disparagement  on  these  senses, 
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or  to  undervalue  the  work  they  do.      Quite  the  contrary.     Ithubtifl 
shown  in   a  former   chapter   how  securely  wc    may  rest  on  thcvonJiH 
and  on  the  truthfulness  of  these  faculties  as  a  pledge  and  guanritecfl 
the   truthfulness    of  other  faculties  which    are    conversant  with  hi^i^l 
things.      "When  we   think  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  and  of  AB 
inconceivable  minuteness   of  the   ethereal  movements  which  that  orgia  " 
enables  us  to  separate  and  to  discriminate  at  a  glance,  we  get  hold  of 
an    idea   having   an   intense   interest   and   a  supreme  importance.     If 
adjustments  so  fine  and  so  true  as  these  have  been  elaborated  out  of 
the  unities  of  Nature,  whether  suddenly  by  what  we  imagine  as  Creation, 
or  slowly  by  what  we  call  Development,  then  may  we  have  the  finnat 
oonfidence  that  the  same  law  of  natural  adjustment  has  prevailed  in  all 
the  other  faculties  of  the  perceiving  and  conceiving  mind.     The  wbolc 
structure  of  that  miiid  is,  as  it  were,  revealed   to  be  a  structure  whidi 
ia   in  the   nature  of  a   growth — a  structure  whose  very  property  and 
function  it  is  to  take  in  and  assimilate  the  truths  of  Nature — and  tbi 
in  an  ascending  order,  according  to  the  rank  of  those  truths  ia  tbf 
system   and  conatitutiou    of   the    Universe.       In    this   connection  of 
thought  too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  ou  the  wonderful  langna^c  of 
the   senses.      In   the    light   of  it   the  whole    mind   and  spirit  uf  Man 
becomes  one  great  mysterious  retina  for  rellecting  the  images  of  Eterual 
Truth.      Our  moral  and  intellectua!  j)crceptions  of  things  which  iu  ibeir 
very  nature   are   invisible,  come  home  to  us  as  invested  with  a  net 
authority.     It  is  the  authority  of  an  adjusted  structiirc — of  a  mental 
organization  which  has  been  moulded  by  what  we  call  natural  caoso— 
these  being  the  causes  on  which  the  unity  of  tlic  world  depends. 

And  when  we  come  to  consider  how  this  moulding,  and  tk? 
moulding  of  the  human  body,  deviates  from  that  of  the  loirer 
animals,  we  discover  in  the  nature  of  this  deviation  a  law  which  caunoi 
be  mistaken.  That  law  points  to  the  higher  power  and  to  the  higher 
value  in  his  economy  of  faculties  which  lie  behind  the  senses.  I^p 
human  frame  diverges  from  the  frame  of  the  brutes,  so  far  as  the  mere 
bodily  senses  are  concerned,  in  the  direction  of  greater  helplessness  and 
weakness.  Man's  sight  is  less  piercing  than  the  eagle's.  Hia  beariag 
is  less  acute  than  the  owl's  or  the  bat's.  His  sense  of  smell  may  I* 
said  hardly  to  exist  at  all  when  it  is  compared  with  the  cxtjuiiilP 
susceptibilities  of  the  deer,  of  the  weasel,  or  of  the  fox.  The  wbolf 
principle  and  plan  of  structure  in  the  beasts  which  arc  supposed  to  be 
nearest  to  him  iu  form,  is  a  principle  and  a  plan  which  is  almost  tlif 
converse  of  that  on  whicli  his  structure  has  been  organized.  Tlic  so- 
called  man-like  Apes  are  highly  specialized;  Man  on  the  contrary  i^ 
as  highly  generalized.  They  are  framed  to  live  almost  entirely  on  trees, and 
to  be  dependent  on  arboreal  products,  which  only  a  very  limited  aw*  ^ 
the  globe  can  supply.  !^^an  is  framed  to  be  independent  of  all  loO* 
conditions^  except  indeed  those  extreme  conditions  which  arc  incoiD- 
patible  with  the  maintenance  of  organic  life  in  any  form.     If  it  bciniCi 
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therefore,  that  he  is  descended  from  some  "  arboreal  animal  with  pointed 

"  he  has   been  modified  during  the  steps  of  that  descent  on  the 

ninciple  of  depending  less  on  senses  such  as  the  lower  animals  possess^ 

d  more  and  more  on  what  may  be  called  the  senses  of  his  mind.    The 

ciotlied    and  unprotected   condition  of   the  human   body,   the   total 

absence  of  any  organic  weapon  of  defence^  the  want  of  teeth  adapted 

ftven  for  prehension,  and   the   same  want  of  power  for  similar  purposes 

in  the  hands  and  fingers — these   are   all  changes  and  departures  from 

lie  mere  animal  type  which   stand   in   obvious  relation   to  the  mental 

>owers  of  Man.     Apart  from  these,  they  are  changes  which  would  have 

ilaced  the  new  creature  at  a  hopeless   disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for 

istence.    It  is  not  easy  to  imagine — indeed,  we  may  safely  aay  that  it 

impossible   to   conceive — the  condition   of  tilings  during  any  inter- 

EEiediatc  steps  in  such  a  process.     It  seems  as  if  there  could  be  no  safety 

antil  it  had  been  completed — until  the  enfeebled  physical  organization 

lad  been  supported  and  reinforced  by  the  new  capacities  for  knowledge 

>ud  design.     This,  however,  is  not  tlie  point  on  which  we  are  dwelling 

Miow,     We  arc  not  now  speculating  on   the  origin  of  Man.     We  are 

considering  him  only  as  he  is,  and  as  he  must  have  been  since  he  was 

Man  at  all.     And   in  that  structure  as   it  is,  we  see  that  the   bodily 

senses  have  a  smaller  relative   importance   than  in  the  beasts.     To  the 

beasts   these  senses  tell  them  all   they  know.     To  us  they  speak  but 

Uittle  compared  with  ail  that   our  spirit  of  interpretation  gathers  from 

'■them.     But  that  spirit   of  interpretation   is  in  the  nature  of  a  sense. 

In  the  lower  animals  every  external  stimulus  moves  to  some  appropriate 

» -action.  In  Man  it  moves  to  some  appropriate  thought.  This  is  an 
enormous  difference  ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  ^Ve  can  see  that, 
so  far  as   the  mechanism   is  visible,  the  plan  or  the  principle  of  that 

(mechanism  is  alike.  The  more  clearly  we  understand  that  this  organic 
mechanism  has  been  a  growth  and  a  development,  the  more  certain  we 
may  be  that  in  its  structure  it  is  self-adapted^  and  that  in  its  working 
it  is  true.  And  the  same  principle  applies  to  those  other  faculties  of 
our  mental  constitution  which  have  no  outward  organ  to  indicate  the 
machinery  through  which  their  operations  are  conducted.  In  them  the 
spirit  of  interpretation  is  in  communication  with  the  realities  which  lie 
behind  phenomena — with  energies  which  are  kindred  with  its  own. 
And  so  wc  come  to  understand  that  the  processes  of  Development  or 
of  Creation,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  which  culminated  in  the 
production  of  a  Ecing  such  as  ISIau,  are  processes  wholly  governed  and 
directed  by  a  law  of  adjustment  between  the  higher  truths  which  it 
concerns  him  most  to  know,  and  the  evolution  of  faculties  by  wlueh 
alone  he  could  be  enabled  to  apprehend  them.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  these  processes  carried  to  the  most  perfect  consummation, 
AS  we  do  sec  them  actually  carried  to  very  high  degrees  of  excellence 
in  the  case  of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  of  extraordinary 
virtue.     In  science  the  most  profound  conclusions  have  been  sometimes 
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reached  without  any  process  of  coiiBcious  reasoning.       It  i«  clcirly  fie 
law  of  our   nature,  however,  that   the  triumphs   of  intellect  arc  to  hr 
gained  only  by  laborious  thought,  and   by  the  gains  of  one  generttioo 
being  made  the  starting-point  for  the  acquisition  of  the  nest.     Thin  i»- 
the  general  law.       But  it  is  a  law  -which  itself  assumes  certain  priottfy 
intuitions  of  the  mind  as  the  starting-point  of  all.       If  the»9  were 
wrong,   nothing  could  be   right.      The   whole  processes   of  reasonicp 
would  be  \-itiated  from  the  first.     The  first  man  must  have  had  lbe«  u 
perfectly  as  we  now  have  them,  else  the  earliest  steps  of  reason  coald 
never  have  been  taken,  the  earliest  rewards  of  discovery  could  dcw 
have   becu  secured.      But   there   is  this  great  difference   between  tlif 
moral  and  the  intellectual  nature  of  Man,  that  whereas  in  the  work  of 
reasoning  the  perceptions  wliieh  are  primary  and  intuitive  require  tobr 
worked   out    and   elaborately  applied,  in   morals  the    percepiioiis  whidi 
arc  primary  are  alt  in  all.       It  is  true  that  here  also  the   applicatiuii> 
mat   be  infinite,    and  the   doctrines  of  Utility  have  their  legitimalr 
application   in    enforcing,  by  the   sense  of  obligation,  whatever  coam 
of  conduct  Reason  may  determine  to  be  the  most  fitting  and  the  bcft 
The  sense  of  obligation  in  itself  is,  like  the  sense  of  logical  seqneuw. 
elementary,  and,  like  it,  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  mental   constitution. 
But  unlike  the  mere   sense  of  logical  sequence,  the  sense  of  moni 
obligation   has    one   necessary  and  primary  application  which  from  tin' 
earliest  niomcut  of  Man's   existeucu  may  well  have  been  all-suflicicat. 
Obedience  to  the  will  of  legitimate  Authority  is,  as  we  have  sccu  in  i 
former  chapter,  the  first  duty  and  the  first  idea  of  duty  in  the  mind  of 
every  child.      If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  had  no  earthly  father,  or  if 
e?er  there  was  a  man  whose  father  was,  as   compared  with  himself,  a 
beast,  it  would  seem    a   natural   and   almost  a  necessary   supposition 
that,  along  with  his  own  new  and  wonderful   power  of  self-conscious 
ness,  there  should  have  been  associated   a  consciousness  also  of  lln-*     I 
presence  and  the  power  of  that  Creative  Energy  to   which   hi?  o«»     I 
development  was  due.     It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  conceive  what  forJ^ 
the  consciousness  would  take.     "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  tim^^| 
This  absolute  declaration  of  one  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Christian  Cbut^^ 
proves  that  they  accepted,  as  metaphorical,  the   literal    terms   in  whitT** 
the  first  coraniuiiications  between  Man  and  his  Creator  arc  narrated  i^ 
the  JewLsli  Scriptures.    It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Almigbl^* 
was  seen   by  His  first  human  creature  walking  in  bodily  form  in-  »* 
garden  "  in  the  cool  of  the  day."    The  strong  impressions  of  a  spiriital-* 
I'resence  and  of  spiritual  communications  which  have  been  the  titming- 
point  in  the  lives  of  men  living  in  the  bustle  of  a  busy  and  corrupted 
world,  may  well  have  been  even  more  vivid  and  more  immediate  when 
the  first  "  Being  worthy  to  be  called  a  man"  stood  in  this  world  alone. 
The  light  which  shone  on  Paul  of  Tarsus  on  the  way  to  Damascus  may 
have  been  such  a  light  as  shone  on  the  father  of  our  race.     Or  ihc 
communicatioa  may  have  been   what  metaphysicians  call  purel^y  wib- 
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jcctive,  sueL  as  iu  all  ages  of  the  world  do  sometimes  "  flash  upon  that 
inward  eye  uhich  is  the  Lliss  of  solitude."  But  none  the  less  may 
they  hav3  been  direct  and  overpowerin|^.  Tlic  earliest  aud  simplest 
conception  of  the  Diviuc  Nature  might  well  aUo  be  the  best.  And 
although  we  arc  forbidden  to  suppose  the  embodiment  and  visibility  of 
the  Godheadj  vrc  are  not  driven  to  the  alternative  of  concluding  that 
there  never  could  have  been  anything  which  is  to  us  unusual  in  the 
intimations  of  His  prescTicc,  Yet  this  is  another  of  the  unobserved 
assumptions  whicli  arc  perpetually  made — the  assumption  of  an  uni- 
formity in  Nature  which  docs  not  exist.  That  "  all  things  have 
continued  as  they  are  since  the  beginning"  is  conceivable,  liut  that 
all  things  should  have  continued  as  they  were  since  before  tlie  beginning 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  primeval  times  many  things  hiid  then 
just  been  done  of  which  wc  havt:  no  knowledge  now.  AVhen  the  form 
of  Man  had  been  fashioned  and  completed  for  the  first  time,  like  and 
yet  unlike  to  tlie  bodies  of  the  beasts ;  when  all  their  organs  had  been 
lifted  to  a  higher  signiticanee  in  his  ;  when  his  hands  had  been  liberated 
from  walking  and  from  climbing,  aud  had  been  elaborated  into  au 
instrument  of  the  most  subtle  and  various  use  ;  when  his  feet  had  been 
adapted  for  holding  him  iu  the  erect  position  ;  when  his  breathing 
apparatus  had  been  set  to  musical  chorda  of  widest  compass  and  tlie 
most  exquisite  tones;  when  all  his  senses  had  become  ministers  to  a 
mind  endowed  witli  wniulcr  and  with  reverence,  and  with  reason  aud 
with  love — theu  a  work  had  been  accomplished  such  as  the  world  had 
not  known  before,  and  such  as  has  never  been  repeated  since.  All  the 
conditions  under  which  that  work  was  carried  forward  must  have  been 
happy  conditions — conditions,  that  is  to  say,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
its  progress  and  its  end.     They  must  have  been  favourable,  first,  to  the 

I  production  and  then  to  the  use  of  those  higher  faculties  which  separated 
the  new  creature  from  the  beasts.  They  must  have  been  iu  a  corre- 
sponding degree  adverse  to  and  incompatible  with  the  prevalence  of 
conditions  tending  to  reversion  or  to  degradation  in  any  form.  That 
long  and  gradual  ascent,  if  vre  assume  it  to  have  been  so, — or,  as  it  may 
have  beeuj  that  sudden  transfiguration, — must  have  taken  place  in  a 
congenial  air  and  amid  surroundiugs  which  lent  themselves  to  so  great 
a  change.  On  every  conceivable  theory^  therefore^  of  the  origin  of  Man, 
all  this  seems  a  ncecssiry  of  tLought.  But  perhaps  it  seems  on  the 
Theory  of  Development  even  more  a  necessity  than  on  any  other.  It 
is  of  the  essence  of  that  theory  that  all  things  should  have  worked 
together  for  the  good  of  the  Being  that  was  to  be.  On  the  lowest 
interpretation,  this  "  toil  co-opcrant  to  an  end"  is  always  the  necessary 
result  of  forces  ever  weaving  aud  ever  interwoven.  On  the  higher 
interpretation  it  is  the  same.  Only,  some  AVorker  is  ever  behind  the 
work.  But  under  cither  interpretation  the  conclusion  is  the  same. 
That  the  first  Man  should  have  been  a  savage,  with  instincts  and  dispo- 

I    «itions  perverted  as   they  arc   never  perverted   among  the  beasts,  is  a 
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supposition  impossible  aud  inconceivable.  I/ike  every  other  creature 
he  must  Lave  been  in  barmony  with  his  origin  aud  bis  end — with  the 
patk  which  had  led  him  to  wlicrc  he  stoodj  with  the  work  which  made 
him  what  lie  was.  It  may  well  have  been  part  of  that  work — 
nay,  it  seems  almost  a  neeessary  part  of  it — to  give  to  this  new  and 
wonderful  Being  some  knowledge  of  his  whence  and  whither — some 
open  vision,  some  sense  and  faculty  divine. 

With  arguments  so  deeply  founded  on  the  analogies  of  Nature  in 
favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the  first  Man,  though  a  child  in  acquired 
knowledge,  must  from  the  first  have  had  instincts  and  intuitions  in 
harmony  with  liis  origin  aud  with  his  destiny,  we  must  demand  the 
clearest  proof  from  those  who  assume  that  he  could  have  had  no  con- 
ception of  a  Divine  Being,  aud  that  this  was  an  idea  which  could  only 
he  acquired  in  time  from  staring  at  things  too  big  for  him  to  mcasair, 
and  from  wondering  at  things  too  distant  for  him  to  reach«  Not  even 
his  powers  could  extract  from  such  thiugs  that  which  they  do  not  con- 
tain. But  in  his  own  Personality,  fresh  from  the  baud  of  Nature, — in 
his  own  spirit  just  issuing  from  the  fountains  of  its  birth, — in  his  own 
AVill,  willing  according  to  the  law  of  its  crcatioHj — in  his  own  desire  of 
kjio\Yledge, — in  his  own  sense  of  obligation, — in  bis  own  wonder  and 
reverence  and  awe, — he  had  all  the  elements  to  enable  him  at  once  to 
apprehend,  though  not  to  comprehend,  the  Infinite  Being  who  was  the 
Author  of  his  own. 

It  is,  then,  with  that  intense  interest  which  must  ever  belong  to  new 
evidence  in  support  of  fundamental  truths  that  we  find  these  conclusions, 
foiuided  as  they  are  on  the  analogies  of  Nature,  confirmed  and  not 
disparaged  by  such  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Scholars  who  have  begun  their  search  into  the  origin  of 
Religion  in  the  full  acceptance  of  what  may  be  called  the  aamgr 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Man — who,  captivated  by  a  plausible  generaliza- 
tion, had  taken  it  forgrautcd  that  the  farther  we  go  back  in  time  the  more 
certainly  do  we  find  all  Religion  assuming  one  or  other  of  the  gross  and 
idolatrous  forms  which  have  been  indiscriminately  grouped  under  the 
designation  of  Fetishism — have  been  driven  from  this  belief  by  discover- 
ing to  their  surprise  that  facts  do  not  support  the  theory.  They  have 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  up  to  the  farthest  limits  which  are  reached 
by  records  whicli  are  properly  historical,  and  far  beyond  those  limits  to 
the  remotest  distance  which  is  attained  by  evidence  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  human  speech,  the  religious  conceptions  of  men  arc  seen  as 
we  go  back  in  time  to  have  been  not  coarser  and  coarser,  but  ftimpler, 
purer,  higher — so  that  the  very  oldest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being 
of  which  we  have  any  certain  evidence  arc  the  simplest  and  the  bc^t 
of  all. 

In  particular,  and  as  a  fact  of  typical  significance,  we  find  very  clear 
indications  that  everywhere  Idolatry  and  Fetishism  appear  to  have  been 
corruptions,  whilst  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  conceptions  of  Ildigioa 
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which  lie  behind  do  generally  even  now  fiurvivc  among  idolatrous  tribes 
as  vague  surmiaes  or  as  matters  of  speculative  belief.  Nowhere  evcu 
now,  it  ia  confessed,  is  mere  Fetishism  the  whole  of  the  Religion  of  any 
people.  Everywhere,  iu  so  far  as  the  history  of  it  is  known,  it  has  been 
the  work  of  evolution,  the  development  of  tendencies  which  are 
deviations  irom  older  paths.  And  not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that 
everywhere  in  the  imagination  and  traditions  of  Mankind  there  is 
preserved  the  memory  and  the  belief  in  a  past  better  than  the  present. 
•*  It  is  a  constant  saying,"  we  are  told,  "  among  African  tribes  that 
formerly  heaven  was  nearer  to  man  than  it  is  now  ;  that  the  highest 
God,  the  Creator  Himself,  gave  formerly  lessons  of  wisdom  to  human 
beings ;  but  that  afterwards  He  withdrew  from  thera,  and  dwells  now 
far  from  them  in  heaven."  AH  the  Indian  races  have  the  same  tradi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  bow  a  belief  so  universal  could  have 
arisen  unless  as  a  survival.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  being  a  memory  and 
not  an  imagination.  It  would  reconcile  the  origin  of  Man  with  that  law 
which  has  been  elsewhere  universal  in  creation — the  law  under  which 
every  creature  has  been  produced  not  only  with  appropriate  powers,  but 
with  appropriate  instincts  and  intuitive  perceptions  for  the  g^idauce 
of  these  powers  in  their  exercise  and  use.  Many  will  remember  the 
splendid  lines  in  which  Dante  has  defined  this  law,  and  has  declared  the 
impossibility  of  Man  having  been  exempt  therefrom  : — 

Xtiir  online  ch'io  dieu  sonu  acclini! 

Tulte  natnre  per  (diverse  aorti 

Pih  al  priocipio  loro,  e  men  ticine  ; 

Omle  Bi  mu^roiio  ft  (liror>i  iK)rti 

Per  In  gran  mar  dclI'  essere  ;   e  cioscana 

Con  ifttinto  a  lei  dato  clic  lii  porti. 


Xe  pnr  Ic  ureattirc,  i:he  flon  fttnrt* 
D'intelliceuzia,  qiiest'arco  eaett'i. 
Ma  quoUe  c^banno  intelletto  ed  amore.* 

The  only  mystery  which  would  remain  ia  the  mystery  which  arises  out 
of  the  fact  that  somehow  those  instincts  have  in  Man  not  only  been 
liable  to  fail,  but  that  they  seem  to  have  acquired  apparently  au 
ineradicable  tendency  to  become  perverted.  But  this  is  a  lesser  mystery 
than  the  mystery  which  would  attach  to  the  original  birth  or  creation  of 
any  creature  in  the  condition  of  a  human  savage.  It  is  a  lesser  mystery 
because  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  Being  whose  Will  is  couiparutively  free 
that  he  should  be  able  to  deviate  from  his  appointed  path.  The  origin 
of  evil  may  appear  to  us  to  be  a  great  mystery.  But  this  at  least  may 
he  said  in  mitigation  of  the  difficulty,  that  without  the  possibility  of 
evil  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  any  virtue.  Among  the  lower 
animals  obedience  has  always  been  a  necessity.  In  Man  it  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  duty.  It  is  iu  this  great  change  that  we  can  see  and 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  very  elevation  of  his  nature  is  inseparable 
from  the  possibility  of  a  Fall.     The  mystery,  then,  which  attaches  to  his 
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roinlition  now  is  shiftctl  from  his  endowments  and  his  gifts  to  the  use 
made  of  them.  The  (juestion  of  the  origin  of  Religion  is  merged  aol' 
lost  in  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Man.  And  that  other  question, 
how  his  Religion  came  to  be  corrupted,  becomes  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  of  wilful  disobedience  with  all  its  consequences  hariog 
become  "  inherited  and  organized  in  the  race.*'  Tliis  is  the  formula  of 
expression  winch  has  been  invented  or  accepted  by  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  original  instincts  or  intuitions,  even  when  these  arc  in 
harmony  with  the  order  and  with  the  reasonableness  of  Nature.  It 
may  well  tlxcreforc  be  accepted  in  a  case  where  we  have  to  account  for 
tendencies  and  propensities  which  have  no  such  character — which  are 
exceptions  to  the  unity  of  Nature,  and  at  variance  with  all  that  is 
intelligible  in  its  order,  or  reasonable  in  its  law. 

If  all  explanation  essentially  consists  in  the  reduction  of  phenomena 
into  the  terms  of  human  thought  and  into  the  analogies  of  humau 
experience,  this  is  the  explanation  which  can  alone  reconcile  the 
unquestionable  corruption  of  humau  character  with  the  analogies  ef 
Creation. 


For  the  present  I  must  bring  these  papers  to  a  close.  If  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  point  are  true,  then  we  have  in  them  some 
foundation-stones  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  an  immense, 
and,  indeed,  of  an  immeasurable  superstructure.  If  the  Unity  of 
Nature  is  not  a  unity  which  consists  in  mere  sameness  of  material,  or 
in  mere  identity  of  composition,  or  in  mere  uniformity  of  structure, 
but  a  imity  which  the  mind  recognizes  as  the  result  of  operations 
similar  to  its  own;  if  man,  not  in  his  body  only,  but  in  the  highest  as 
welt  OS  in  the  lowest  attributes  of  his  spirit,  is  iusidc  this  Unity  and 
part  of  it ;  if  all  his  powers  are,  like  the  instincts  of  the  beasts,  foundcil 
<m  a  perfect  harmony  between  his  faculties  aud  the  realities  of  creation; 
if  the  limits  of  his  knowledge  do  not  afl'cct  its  certainty ;  if  its  accepted 
truthfulness  in  the  lower  tields  of  thought  arises  out  of  correspondences 
and  adjustments  which  are  applicable  to  all  the  operations  of  his  intellect, 
and  all  the  energies  of  his  spirit ;  if  the  moral  character  of  Man,  as  it 
exists  now,  is  the  one  great  anomaly  in  Nature — the  one  great  exception 
to  its  order  and  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  laws  ,  if  the  corruption 
of  this  moral  character  stands  in  immediate  and  necessary  connection 
with  rebellion  against  the  Authority  on  which  that  order  rests  ;  if  all 
ignorance  and  error  and  misconception  rcs|>ccting  the  nature  of  that 
Authority  and  of  its  commands  has  been  and  must  be  the  cause  of 
increasing  deviation,  disturbance,  and  perversion,- — ^then,  indeed,  we  hare 
a  view  of  things  which  is  full  of  light.  Dark  as  tite  diOicultirs  wliich 
remain  may  be,  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  undermine  all  certitude,  to 
discomfit  all  conviction,  and  to  dissolve  all  hope.     On   the  cositrary. 
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some  of  these  difficulties  arc  seen  to  be  purely  artificial  and  imaginary^ 
whilst  many  others  are  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the 
same  class  and  category.  In  some  cases  our  misgivings  are  shown  to 
be  unreasonable^  whilst  in  many  other  cases,  to  say  the  least,  doubt 
is  thrown  on  Doubt.  Let  destructive  criticism  do  its  work.  But 
let  that  work  be  itself  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  analysis  which 
it  professes  to  employ.  Under  the  analysis,  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, the  destroyer  will  be  destroyed.  That  which  pretends  to  be 
the  universal  solvent  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  Belief^  will  be  found 
to  be  destitute  of  any  power  to  convict  of  falsehood  the  universal 
instinct  of  Man,  that  by  a  careful  and  conscientious  use  of  the  appropriate 
means  he  can,  and  does,  attain  to  a  substantial  knowledge  of  the 
Truth. 

Argyll. 
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SOME  EXPERIEXCE.S  IX  IRELAND  IU'RIX*;   LA-*T  \nNTZB. 


IN  OTder  to  make  the  outrage  cominitted  on  us  last  winter  in  Ireland 
intelligible,  it  isneedful  to  state  shortly  why  we  lired  in  Ireland, 
and  what  we  had  done  there. 

I  hare  actually  lived  in  Ireland  for  thirty-eight  years  since  1843. 
For  the  last  twenty  years,  since  our  children  were  of  age  to  require 
better  teaching  than  could  be  had  in  Ireland,  I  hare  had  a  house 
in  LondoD,  and  came  here  for  three  to  fire  months  everv  vear. 

For  the  first  thirty  years  of  my  life  my  home  was  iu  Suffolk,  on  the 
very  edge  of  Norfolk,  and  except  for  the  absences  that  a  public  school 
and  university  and  the  Bar  required,  I  lived  there,  as  most  of  the 
sons  of  country  gentlemen  live,  and  with  the  same  tastes  and  habits. 

When  I  married  in  1843, 1  settled  in  Ireland,  wholly  as  a  duty.  It 
was  very  distasteful  to  me,  and  still  more  to  my  wife.  But  in  those 
days  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  right  to  do  so. 

It  was  before  the  great  famine  of  184G.  There  was  an  immense 
population  and  great  poverty.  The  estate  had  beeu  wholly  neglected, 
except  for  a  little  I  had  done  on  it  myself  during  the  previous  five  or  six 
years.  There  were  not  only  many  poor  tenants,  but  a  still  larger  number 
of  poorer  labourers,  often  unemployed,  and  whose  ordinary  wages,  when 
they  were  employed,  were  only  6d,  per  day,  or  3.*.  per  week,  and  even 
that  they  were  grateful  to  get.      I  paid  U.,  and  was  thought  liberal. 

It  was  the  most  hapless  and  hopeless  sea  of  misery  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  As  to  thinking  any  impression  for  good  could  be  made 
on  it  by  the  utmost  one  could  do,  it  was  plainly  impossible.  To  try  to 
bale  out  the  sea  would  have  been  as  likely  to  succeed ;  but  it  was  the 
plain  duty  oi  those  to  whom  God  had  given  property  in  the  countiy,  to  do 
what  we  could,  and  with  that  object  alone  my  wife  and  I  went  orer  and 
settled  there  three  or  four  months  after  our  marriage. 
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o  mc  personally. 
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for  farming  made  living  iu  Ireland  leas  unpleasant 
1  had  no  agent,  but  managed  the  estate  wholly 
myselfj  with  a  Scotch  bailiff  for  the  small  farm  I  then  held^  whose 
business  it  was  to  go  amongst  the  tenants  and  teach  Ihcai  how  to  grow 
clover  and  turnips,  of  which  before  they  knew  nothing  at  all. 

It  was  in  the  very  height  of  O'ConncU'a  agitation  for  Repeal  of  the 
UnioUj  and  the  country  was  much  disturbed. 

That  1  could  make  a  residence  iu  Ireland  profitable,  by  farming 
myself,  and  improving  land,  never  crossed  my  mind ;  it  would  have 
seemed  unpractical  folly  to  expect  such  a  result.  To  rescue  the 
estate  from  further  decliue  was  the  must  that  I  thought  could  be  done. 
In  Norfolk,  where  most  of  my  knowledge  of  farming  was  got,  it  was 
thought  that  a  gentleman  could  not  make  farming  pay.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  whatever  a  gentleman  could  honestly  make  out  of  a 
farm  in  his  own  hands,  a  responsible  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  him  for 
it  as  rent,  and  make  a  living  out  of  it  besides. 

For  some  years  before  I  settled  in  Ireland  I  had  managed  the  estate^ 
going  over  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose. 

Besides  being  very  much  out  of  order,  it  was  much  in  an'car  of  rent- 
The  fii*st  step  was  to  wipe  off  nearly  all  the  arrears,  telling  t!ic  tenants 
that,  in  future,  whatever  rent  anyone  bad  promised,  he  would  have  to 
pay  regularly.  That  no  one  would  be  turned  out,  except  fnr  non- 
payment of  rent,  or  very  gross  misconduct,  and  no  one's  rent  be  raised 
during  his  life.     So  every  one  held  as  if  he  had  a  lease  for  his  life. 

The  rent  days  were  fixed,  July  Gth  and  Dec.  Gth,  as  the  most  con- 
venient periods  for  the  tenants. 

The  result  very  soon  was  great  regularity  of  payment.  For  years  I 
sat  down  to  receive  rents  at  11  a.m.,  and  by  3  p.m.  half  a  year's  rent 
was  lodged  in  the  bank.  There  was  no  pressing,  aud  not  a  rough  word 
was  used.  Only  good-will  and  friendliness  appeared  on  both  sides. 
There  were,  of  course,  occasional  defaulters,  but  only  from  indolence  and 
drink.  These  were  forgiven  all  the  rent  they  owed,  and  allowed  to 
take  away  whatever  stock  and  goods  they  had,  and  given  a  few  pounds 
besides.  Their  land  was  applied  to  enlarge  tlic  farms  of  those  who 
remainetl  and  were  thriving. 

The  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  their  stock  were  wonderful.  Xo 
stranger  beiug  brought  in,  but  the  laud  of  all  who  were  turned  out 
being  divided  among  those  who  remained,  tcuants  being  turned  out 
became  a  pleasure  to  all  except  the  poor  fellows  who  had  to  leave. 

Still  the  whole  system  rested  on  potato  growing,  and  when  the 
potatoes  failed,  in  the  great  famine  of  184G,  a  number  of  tenants 
collapsed.  These  nearly  all  cmigrate<l,  as  did  numljcrsof  labourers  ;  we 
have  often  since  heard  of  them  as  doing  well.  Abaiemcnts  of  rent  had 
to  be  freely  given,  till  the  effect  of  the  famine  had  passed.  Then  the 
same  system  of  order  and  regularity  was  resumed.     Such  order  is  very 
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much   disliked  in   Ireland,  but   I  attribute 
has  gouc  on  ever  since,  and  the  tenants,  with 
steadily    prospered.     They   arc   much    better 
estates  near.     Some  are  ivealthy  men,  and 
able.     My  rent  has  always  been  easily  and  r^ 
or  differences  between  them  and  me  have  been 
Of  tlic  land  given  np  to  me  during  the  famii 
cwn  hands.     I  found  I  could  not  let  it  again  a 
I  farmc-J  it  mysnlf,  with  the  intention  of  re-lett 
But  when  I  found  it  was  paying  I  kept  it    in 
rents    were  17*.   i>er  acre  on  an  average, 
cleared  a  profit  of  20*,  an  acre  beyond  the  IT.*.- 
have  cleared  a  total  of  over  ■U)s.  per  aci'c  as  n 
Of  coursCj  improvements  of  all  sorts  have  hi 
land  throughout  the  whole  estate  has  been  drail 
which  there  is  no  outfall.     Old  fences  have  bee, 
made.     Many  cottages  for  labourers  built,  twi 
stories,  and   great  employment  given  in  eve 
All  tenants  turned  out  •were  offered  work,  if  the 
A  year  ago  I  had  between  30  and  40  men  vm 
£25    per   week    as    wages — £1,300   per   annuffl 
higher  wages  than  any  one  else  near.     Our  far 
so  we  could  afford  it,  and  it  seemed  a  means 
our  people;  13jf.  per  week  iucluded  the   valui 
potato  ground  in    the   field    (as   much  as  ca 
together  I  valued  at  2*.  per  week.     These  wi 
men   and  all  our  best  men  :  lOs.  a  week  was 
men  got. 

lu  many  cases  more  than  one  member  of 
One  family  drew^  in  cash,  for  two  or  three  years,'' 
iiess  half  wages  were  allowed^  besides  other  help 
vided  blankets  and  flaimel  and  other  clotitcs  at  s! 
aasuredjby  one  who  had  good  mcaus  of  knowing, 
no  labourer  had  a  blanket,  and  very  few  farmers, 
even  coverlets   and   sheets.      One   woman   is 
blanket  every  Christmas  for  over  30  years  jiast, 
she  did  with  them.      Any  signs  of  poverty  or  } 
known  among  them.     When,  now  and  then,  & 
come  as  labourers,  the  change  in  their  ajipearani 
striking. 

With  the  labourers,  as  with  the  tenants, 
^lisputea  were  unknown.     A  jog  now  and  then, 
work,  was  the  most.     Every  sort  of  relation  bet 
wives  and  chUdren,  and  my  wife  and  children, 
conceived,  and  in  auy  troubles  and  sirkness  they"! 
The  former  house  on  the  property  had  been  stc 
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r      times,  who  used  the  doors,  windows,  staircases,  cLimncy-pieccs,  &c.  ia  a 

Louse  for  himself  on   land   which   he   had   near.      1  had,  therefore,    to 

I       build  a  new  house  on  a  different  site,  where  I  made  a  charming  place ; 

and  there  we  lived,  in,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  thorough  friendliness  and 

good-will  with  all  classes  around  us,  in  complete  quiet  and  peace,  without 

i      a  thought  of  any  outrage  being  committed  upon  us. 

^H     There  was  not  one  shilling  of  arrear  due  by  any  tenant.     The  Lady- 

^May  and  Spring  rents  of  1880  had  all  been  paid.     The  harvest  of  1880 

^P^as  by  far  the  best  we  had  had   for  30  years.     Everyone  had   planted 

f      Champion  potatoes,  and  the  crops  of  them  were  astonishing.     Nothing 

'       nearly  so  good  had  been  known  since  the  famine  in  1846,      The  oats  of 

I       1871)  had  also  been  good,  though  barley  had  suffered.     Even  then,  many 

had  grown  Champion  potatoes  and  had  very  profitable  crops.     The  price 

[      of  butter  had  been  low,  so  that  1879  was  not  a  good  year  for  farmers, 

[      though  much  better  than  1878. 

^M     1878  had  no  doubt  been  a  bad  year,  but  by  no  means  ruinous.      The 
^^}alance-shect8  of  my  own  farm,  which  was  scattered  among  the  farms 
1^      of  the  tenants,  enabled  me  to  judge  accurately  what  the  loss  to  any  was. 
^ft     EvBBVTUiNG  went  ou  as  usual  until  the  mouth  of  November.     Our 
^^flistrict  is  usually  a  very  quiet  one,  and  the  people  of  a  good  sort.     We 
saw  accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  Laud    League  in   other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  we  knew  a  few  men,  of  no  weight  or  character,  made  a  talk 
on  the  subject  in  the  towns  near,  and  held  some  meetings,  but  they  and 
the   meetings  were  alike  coutemptiblc.      In  November  reports   began 
that  our  tenants  would  not  pay  their  rents  as  usual  on  December  7 ;  that 
only  the  Poor-Law  or  Griffith's  valuation  would  be   paid.      Knowing 
the  men's  circumstances,  I  did   not   believe  the   reports  j    and    their 
characters  made  me  certain  that,  however  they  might  be  led  into  it  by 
others,  who  might  make  them  believe  they  would  gain  by  refusing  to  pay,  a 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  sort  was  very  unlikely.       I  therefore  took 
no  notice  of  the  reports,  and  went  about  among  them  as  freely  as  usual. 
None  of  them  said  one  word  to  me  ou  the  subject,  or  said  they  were  ill 
.     off^  or  asked  for  any  reduction,  or  even  for  time  to  make  up  their  rent. 
^^    About  a  week  before  December  7  every  tenant  received  a  threatening 
^'letter  by  post  with  a  halfpenny  stamp  on  it,  open  at  the  end,  warning 
him  ou  no  account  to  pay   more  than   Griffith's  valuation.     Similar 
threatening  notices  were  posted  in  the  town  of  Clonakilty  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    One  night  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  grass  near  my  hall  door  to 
represent  a  grave,  and  a  threatening  notice  was  stuck  on  the  door.    The 
hole  was  about  six  inches  deep ;  and  as  the  notice  said  it  was  to  hold 
both  my  son  and  myself^  who  are  both  more  than  six  feet  high  (he  is 
Gft.  Gin.)  aud  not  slight,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  very  practical  threat ; 
;     so  the  gardener  filled  up  the  hole,  and  wc  laughed  at  it. 
'  The  rent  day,  December  7,  was  on  a  Tuesday,  and  on  Monday  there 

was  a  large  fair  at  Clonakilty,  where  threats  were  again  freely  used.     A 
most  respectable  old  tenant,  who  was  known  to  be  especially  friendly 
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with  us,  and  who  is  rich,  and  had  no  trouble  in  paying  his  rent,  was  go) 
home  from  the  fair  in  a  car  in  the  dusk,  when  three  men  rushed  at 
and  threw  a  glass  of  water  in  his  face,  to  prove  how  easily  they  could  hart 
thrown  vitriol. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  most  of  the  tenants  came  to  my 
house  there  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  cabin.  In  these  some  men  hi'l 
themselTes  on  the  morning  of  the  rent  day  ;  andj  aa  they  saw  a  tenaut 
coming  up,  they  ran  out  and  thrust  before  his  face  a  sort  of  placard  oa 
a  stick,  threatening  him  if  he  paid. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  people  and  the  country  to  realize  the 
amount  of  fear  such  threats  caused.  Many  were  threatened  four  times, 
a  frequency  that  could  not  have  been  necessary  had  they  been  known  to 
partake  in  earnest  in  the  views  of  the  Land  Leaguers.  It  was  known 
that  an  ill-conditioned  inferior  shopkeeper,  who  holds  some  town  fields 
near  Clonakilty  from  me,  was  active  in  the  League,  and  two  or  lliree 
<;ountry  tenants  had  also  taken  more  or  less  part  in  it.  But  most  of 
the  tenants  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  though  no  doubt  they  would  have 
no  objection  to  profit  by  it,  if  it  was  possible  without  burning  their  own 
fingers.  That  would  have  been  too  great  a  height  of  virtue  for  sacb 
men  to  attain. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  and  these  caused  wholly  by  drink,  they 
were  all  more  than  able  to  pay  their  rent  easily.  The  year,  as  I  have 
said,  had  been  very  favourable  in  our  district,  both  in  produce  and 
prices  of  all  kinds. 

At  the  usual  hour  for  paying  they  assembled  at  our  gate,  and  a  kiail 
of  informal  meeting  was  held,  from  which,  however,  some  kept  alooC 
The  rents  of  a  few  happened  to  be  less  than  Griffith's  valuation.  These 
came  in  and  paid  as  usual.  Altogether  I  received  about  £100  instead 
of  £1,300. 

A  deputation  of  four  of  the  largest  tenants  then  came  in^  and  asket! 
me  to  take  Griffith's  valuation.  I  wholly  refused,  telling  them  ihcy 
had  done  well  at  their  present  rents  for  many  years  when  times  wen 
good,  and  though  times  had  been  less  good  for  two  or  three  years,  they 
had  not  been  bad  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  reduction  of  rent 
right ;  and  1880  had  been  a  capital  year  in  all  respects. 

Notliing  could  be  more  civil  than  they  were»  nor  did  I  use  a  hani 
word  to  them.  Their  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  entreat  that  I  would 
not  blame  them  for  not  paying,  and  to  assure  me  that  it  was  only  the 
threats  that  had  stopped  them.  I  had  had  a  message  from  one  of  tlie» 
very  racn  a  day  or  two  before  to  say  I  need  not  be  afraid.  He  bad 
the  rent  ready,  and  would  pay  soon.  Another  very  old  man  lingered 
behind  to  tell  me  he  had  the  rent  in  his  pocket,  and  would  pay  it  jf  I 
told  him  to  do  so  ;  but  he  hoped  I  should  not  tell  him. 

Of  course  I  did  not  tell  him  to  pay,  but  told  him  to  go  home,  and 
'leave  me  the  rent  in  his  will,  iu  which  way  the  Land  League  could  not 
hurt  him.    At  which  he  laughed  heartily. 
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■  They  "went  away  at  last  without  paying.  I  told  them  finally  that 
Biey  could  do  as  they  pleased,  and  I  should  do  aa  I  pleased. 
P  From  the  "ffiudow  of  the  room  where  I  sat  I  could  see  iu  the  dlrcctiou 
K  the  hall  door,  near  which  the  rest  of  the  tenants  were  ;  but  it  was  plaia 
Biej  were  very  auiioua  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  window.  I  coidd 
■Be  them  dodgiug  round  corners  and  getting  quickly  out  of  sight  in  a 
pay  that  made  me  laugh.  Iu  fact  I  only  got  to  know  from  others  who 
vere,  or  were  not  there. 

I  The  whole  thing  was  the  most  sheepish  piece  of  foolishness  ever  seen. 
K  I  was  tohi  that  when  they  again  got  outside  the  gate,  before  they 
■eparatcd,  a  second  kind  of  a  meeting  was  held.  Oue  suggested  that 
IJI  should  pay  GriflBth's  valuation  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three,  who 
ibould  lodge  it  in  the  bank ;  but  they  were  far  too  wise  for  that  kind 
Bf  dodge. 

I  Some  paid  their  money  into  the  bauk  iu  their  own  names,  and  when 
ktely  they  paid  me,  sent  me  word  it  had  been  there  safely  all  the  time. 
I  During  the  following  days  rumours  went  about  that  our  labourers 
prould  all  be  takeu  away,  because  we  refused  to  obey  the  Land  League. 
mB  I  farm  about  1,000  acres,  and  have  on  them  nearly  1,000  head  of 
Mock,  the  prospect  of  having  these  left  suddenly  with  nobody  to  feed 
jlhem  was  not  pleasant.  Tlicy  thought  this  would  surely  upset  me. 
I&  flock  of  sheep  were  eating  turnips  on  a  hill  facing  our  house,  and  we 
■Bed  to  look  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  see  whether  the  two  men 
llrbo&e  business  it  was  to  cut  turnips — put  them  into  troughs,  and 
shift  the  fold,  were  still  at  work. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  threatening  notices  were  sent  to  all 
our  labourers,  including  coachman  and  gamekeeper,  mason  aud  carpenter; 
and  on  Monday  moniiug  all  ceased  to  work  except  one  who  had  lately 
come  out  of  hospital  after  rheumatic  fever.  During  his  illness  wc 
had  helped  his  wife  aud  children.  IMy  land  steward  talked  to  the  men 
during  the  previous  week,  and  they  promised  fairly,  that  come  what 
would,  they  would  not  leave  our  stock  to  starve.  But  all  went  away, 
nevertheless. 

They  all  stopped  work,  as  I  said,  except  one  labourer  aud  two 
dairymaids.  The  coachman  came  for  a  few  days  early  iu  the  morning, 
and  after  dark  to  feed  and  do  up  the  horses.  The  carpenter  now  and 
then  went  to  the  farm  to  do  small  jobs:  one  of  the  dairymaids  soon 
gave  up  work. 

So  wc  were  Icfl  to  our  own  resources. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  myself,  my  daughter,  and  son.  My  wife 
and  another  daughter  had  been  obliged  to  leave  home  a  week  before  to 
take  care  of  a  younger  boy  who  had  scarlatina  at  Rugby.  "We  had  our 
household  servants^  all  English  but  one.  The  gardener,  also  English, 
and  the  one  garden  labourer. 

At  the  farm  were  Mr.  D.  Law,  the  Scotch  land  steward,  and  his  two 
sons,  one  sixteen  and  the  other  fourteen,  his  daughter  and  the  one  dairy- 
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maid.  After  a  time  a  capital  man  came,  ^Villiam  Browiij  vliom  I  Ka^ 
brought  over  twenty-five  yeara  before  from  Wraxall,  Somerset,  aa 
gardener,  and  his  son  and  daughter,  neither  very  strong.  He  had  been 
in  business  for  some  time  on  his  own  account,  and  was  doing  a  job  ol 
building  for  me  in  f^k,  which  was  just  about  to  stop  for  the  wiuler. 

Twb  policcmeu  were  sent  to  our  house  to  protect  us ;  and  a  lai^ 
house  at  the  nlla^e,  a  mile  off  and  ha]f>way  to  the  farm,  was  used 
temporary  barracks  for  four  more  police.  There  was  room  in  this 
also  for  four  or  sis  labourers,  to  whom  the  police  were  a  convenieut 
protection.  A  drunken  tenant  had  been  turned  out  of  the  farm  a  few 
months  before.  He  would,  no  doubt,  hare  been  reinstated  by  the  moX^ 
as  happened  to  a  neighbour  in  a  like  case,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
police  in  tlie  house.     Thus  we  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

After  a  fortnight  the  police  authorities  added  four  more  men^  making 
eight  in  allf  bcsidea  our  own  two.  These  kept  np  a  patrol  all  night 
about  tlie  farm.     Oar  own  two  men  also  patrolled  near  onr  laoaae. 

There  were  dragoons  at  Dandon,  ten  miles  off,  and  once  they  patroUa) 
out  to  us,  atajed   an   hour  and   returned   home.     TKey  did   good«  a» 
ahovifif  that  btlp  ooold  be  had,  if  wanted.     The  talk  afterwards  v<^H 
that  "  the  eouitry  was  red  with  them."    After  a  weA.  or  two  a  cotopu^H 
of  Marines  was  sent  to  Clanakilty^  three  miles  off,  and  they   too  now 
and  then  fntioUed  in  oar  directkn. 

I  w»s  xvrf  anxious  to  have  as  little  pvotcctioa  as  pomble,  ao  that  if 
we  succeeded  in  fighting  through  sncoeesfbllr,  it  might  not  be  from  the 
weight  of  pffolectkNi  g^vcn  us. 

It  was  DMdfy  to  steer  tcluBcn  Tunning  noy  unwise  risk  of  outrage, 
and  being  o««r  yotetacJ*     In  the  csae   of  the  outrage  upon  Captain 
Boyoott  in  OoaaMigiM^  mA  an  amy  vns  sent  to  protect  kiaa  and  bis 
Madb  it  dear  to  a&  that  similar  praleetien  eoald  be  giTvn  to 
lew ;  the  vasoucca  of  the  British  Aray  wouU  have  beoi  in- 
Ibrthepvyon. 
nsooftonmelOQwrlDMmWge  that  attfae  Roman  Cntkolic  cbnpd 
the  iMffish  in  vhkh  mt  £sna  lks»  after  bbs  on  Sunday  naming  ny 
vtve  nU  entted  intn  the  vvaliy  (or  aMiittj^  as  ihcj 
vns  the  pneit»  tt4  n  fiMifU  ftoi 
the  I^nd  Ltsigue  ihcTK.     As  is  ttsaal  ik  anchcaaes>  dw  |neii  praCcsscxl 
to  he  ifMiunit  of  vhat  they  cmw  te»  and  mfcoi  them  what  ibcj 
vnntod?     lb  this  th^  ficve  no  ansncr, bn 

nllihesams^    IV  men  mkedf  Who  wOl  pay  ns  onr  wvgea  t"    It 
"^  Hon  mnch  do  yon  ^tl  •*"     Tn  nlich  tWy  scnm  to  ha 
tn4y,     tW  fMimin  then  omr  farad  nmlasad  th^sfaonU 
pnai  by  the  Laa^ne  at  flnMHHy,  and  the  fotA  meiimml  htm,  under 
tosBettemnmi.     One  of  thestehes  mid.  '  Then  nms  be 
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enough,  with   what  happened  afterwards,  to  justify  aa  indictmeat 

nst  the  priest  and  publican  for  having  helped  to  Boycott  m%.     The 

rernment  tried  to  get  evidence,  but  none  could  be  Lad,  as  is  always 

case  under  such  circumstances  in  Ireland. 
Twice  in  the  following  week  a  number  of  our  former  labourers  were 
n  loitering   about  the   village.     They  were  joiued  by   the  Roman 
tholic  priest,  and  some  informal  meetings  were  held.     No  evideaco 
uld  be  got  of  what  passed  at  them. 

I  had  about  GO  head  of  cattle  tied  up  in  stalls  fattening.     There  was  a 

of  very  fine  half-bred  ahorthora  bullocks  among  them,  not  yet  two 

old,  only  half  fat,  but   which,  having  had  cake  and  corn  on  the 

all   summer,    were  in  beautiful  condition,   as   stores — thriving, 

wthy  beasts  that  were  sure  to  pay  well.     There  were  also   between 

and  300  sheep,  fattening  on  turnips.     There  were,  besides,  near  100 

ws,  200  ewes,  and  as  many  younger  sheep  (stores),  and  the  balance 

young  cattle  of  different  sorts  and  ages. 

The  Christmas  market  at  Bristol  was  ou  the  Thursday  following ;  so, 

fear  of  what  might  come,  we  ascertained  that   there   was  room  for 

on  the  Bristol  steamer,  and  on  ^louday  night  sent  a  lot  off  to 

Cork  for  the  Tuesday  steamer.     We  sent  all  the  fat  beasts  and  the  score 

^f  shorthorn  bullocks,  30  in  all,  so  as  to  lessen  by  half  the  number  and 

^vork  of  feeding  those  fattening,  and  also  40  fat  sheep.     The  half-fat 

^Bnllocks  were  to  try  Bristol  market ;  and,  if  they  did  not  sell  well,  to  go 

Hm  by  train  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  at  Killerton, — to  whom  we  oftuu  send 

Btore  stock, — who  was  willing  to  keep  what  he  wanted  himself,  and  his 

man  would   sell  the   rest  to  advantage.     They  were  so  good  that  my 

Scotchman  said  he  could  have  cried,  when  he  saw  them  turned  out  of 

the  stalls,  that  he  had  not  to  finish  them  for  the  butcher.     Getting  clear 

■of  them  of  course  relieved  us  much. 

In  the  previous  week,  having  seut  three  cart -loads  of  oats  in  ordinary 
-course  to  Bandon  market  for  sale»  they  were  followed  about  the  town 
by  a  howling  mob  who  would  let  no  one  buy  them.  And  they  were 
mot  sold, 
^b  As  our  stock  had  to  take  tlie  rail  at  Bandon,  we  feared  they  would 
^>e  stopped  there  by  the  mob.  They  started  early  in  the  night,  the 
police  escorting  them,  and  the  Bandon  police  meeting  them  there,  I 
snppoae  they  were  not  expected,  as  they  were  trucked  and  sent  oft' 
without  trouble.  The  police  at  Cork  were  also  ready  for  them  at  the 
train.  Tliey  were  driven  quietly  across  tlie  town  to  the  steamer,  and 
put  in  the  pens  for  shipment.  The  inspector  Wsited  them,  and  branded 
them  as  healthy  for  export.  It  only  remained  to  put  them  on  board 
ship.  A  mob  suddenly  gathered.  The  police  arrangements  were 
capital.  Aly  Scotchman^  on  looking  round  as  the  row  began,  could 
hardly  see  a  policeman ;  looking  again  a  minute  after,  a  line  of  them, 
well-armed,  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  pens.  They  had  been  kept 
»out  of  sight,  but  near,  and  were  ready  when  wanted.     He  then  went  to 
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the  office  to  pay  the  freight,  tlierc  being  plenty  of  room  in  the  vesH) 
near.  A  Managing  Director  was  there.  A  few  jobbers,  who  bad  si»ick 
on  board,  came  in,  and  objected  to  our  stock  being  shipped.  The 
Director  took  fright,  though  this  company  is  the  chief  Steamship  Coo- 
pany  in  Cork,  connected  with  many  of  the  chief  merchants,  and  repre- 
senting them.  He  refused  to  carry  the  stock,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  pens. 

There  they  were  running  about  the  street,  hither  and  tbithcr,  amoo^ 
the  mob.  My  men  and  the  police  had  great  difBcuhy  in  getting  them 
together  again.  In  the  meantime  one  of  my  men  bought  a  load  of  hay, 
aud  brought  it  to  the  quay,  to  be  put  on  board  for  the  voyage.  The 
mob  seized  on  it,  and  scattered  it  in  all  directions.  My  Sootdmuu 
then  went  to  the  Glasgow  Steamship  Company,  and  asked  them  to  laic 
the  stock.  Their  manager  also  rcftised.  He  then  went  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  when,  after  telegraphing  to  Dublia, 
they  honestly  and  straightforwardly  admitted  their  liability  as  common 
carriers,  to  take  the  stock.  At  last,  they  were  driven  to  the 
railway  yard,  which  luckily  was  enclosed  with  a  gate^  so  that  the  mob^ 
which  still  tried  to  give  trouble,  coidd  be  kept  out,  and  they  wcic 
trucked  to  Dublin.  As  tlie  Scotchman  came  home  a  yelling  nob 
followed  him  to  the  Bantry  station,  and  had  twice  to  be  driven  out.  It 
was  needful  to  telegraph  to  every  station  up  the  line  where  tbc  train 
stopped,  to  have  a  guard  of  police  at  it  to  protect  them.  At  Dublin 
they  went  through  to  the  North  Wall,  where  the  Liverpool  steatxMn  lie, 
and  they  were  put  in  the  pens  for  shipment  Till  they  reached  DvUm,. 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  starting  &om  home,  they  bad  no 
food  or  water.  Both  were  got  for  them  there.  But  oar  troublca  veir 
by  no  means  at  an  end. 

Two  companies  run  steamers  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool.  Both 
hesitated  to  take  them.  The  Glasgow  Company  was  again  applied  tO|  t» 
take  them  to  Glasgow,  and  wholly  refused.  In  Dnhlin  Mr.  Goddard,^ 
of  the  Property  Defence  Association,  who  has  since  done  so  mneb  good, 
by  making  effective  the  judgment  decrees  of  the  courta  of  law  and 
neutralizing  mob  violence,  very  kindly  took  the  mattCT  up*  He  went 
to  Liverpool  to  arrange  for  selling  the  stock  there  ;  supposing,  no  doabt, 
they  would  be  shipped  and  follow  him.  They  were  not,  bowcrcr, 
A  firiend — a  very  distinguished  officer  in  the  Army,  wbo  dunccd  to  be 
in  Dublin- — luckily  heard  of  the  trouble  from  me.  lie  soon  made  out 
that  the  two  companies  running  steamers  to  Lrverpool  feared  that  the 
other  should  get  the  credit  with  the  jobbers  and  drovers,  who  bclanged 
to  the  Land  League,  of  having  refused  to  take  the  stock ;  so  he  cattgbt 
the  manager  of  one  company,  and  took  him  in  bis  car  to  the  manager 
of  the  other  company,  and  in  tbree  minntcs  got  them  to  agree  thai  cacb 
Uiould  carry  half  the  stock, — thus  Boyoottiog  the  cdcbtv.  Tbcy  war 
tbipped,  accordingly,  to  Liverpool.  The  salcamen  who  were  aaked  to  sell 
them  in  the  market,  being  Irishmen  coonected  with  Dablin^  refoscd  to 
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b  so,  for  tbc  same  cowardly  reason.  An  lionest  Scotch  salesman  wasj, 
pwever,  found  above  such  unworthy  fear ;  and  they  were  sold  at  the 
flowing  Monday  morning's  markctj  having  left  home  the  previous 
tonday  evening. 

Of  comsc,  they  had  been  much  knocked  about,  and  looked  much  the 
lorse  for  that  and  bad  feeding,  espcciaJly  the  sheep,  which  were  first-rate 
lack-faced  Shropshircs,  quite  fat.  They  sold  badly.  I  believe  they 
fcrc  killed  iu  ^Manchester;  and  I  have  since  heard  that  in  more  than 
He  part  of  London  some  butchers'  shops  had  large  placards  stuck  up 
fith  "  Mr.  Bencc  Jones's  Boycotted  Beef." 

To  end  tliis  part  of  my  story.  My  solicitor  in  Cork  waited  on  the 
[teamship  Company  soon  after  with  a  claim  for  £125  19s.  for  loss  and 
xpeuse  in  consequence  of  their  neglect  of  duty  as  common  carriers. 
By  that  time  they  bad  become  ashamed  of  their  conductj  and  got  to 
low  the  contempt  they  had  earned  through  the  kingdom.  A  cheque 
^as  accordingly  sent  me  for  the  sura  asked.  I  have  heard  that  the 
rlasgow  Company  which  refused  to  carry  our  stock  has  been  well  punished 
Many  respectable  graziers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
it  stock  from  counties  near  Dublin  to  Glasgow  withdrew  their  custom 
»ra  this  Company,  and  arci  believed  to  have  caused  it  a  heavy  loss.  I 
have  since  had  no  difficulty  in  shipping  my  stock  wherever  I  wished. 

Though  very  much  relieved  by  getting  rid  of  the  fat  stock,  we  had 
»till  very  liard  work  for  some  time  to  get  food  drawn  and  the  rest  of  the 
stock  properly  fed.  All  stores  were  turned  out  in  lotSj  in  separate  fields, 
no  attempt  being  made  to  house  them  at  night  whatever  the  weather, 
and  it  was  terribly  severe.  IHirnips  and  hay  were  drawn  to  them  in  the 
fields,  and  they  were  left  to  feed  themselves,  but  in  truth  they  were  only 
half-fed ;  and,  in  consequence,  as  there  was  no  one  to  mind  them,  they 
were  always  breaking  out  of  the  fields,  and  endless  confusion  and 
trouble  followed.  My  sou  and  tlie  gardener  undertook  to  manage  the 
fold  for  the  fatting  sheep,  shifting  the  hurdles  every  day;  and  they 
were  left  to  eat  the  turnips  olT  the  ground,  instead  of  having  them 
pulled  and  cut  for  them.  Some  hay  was  drawn  for  them.  But  it  wa» 
long  before  we  could  get  corn  and  cake  broken. 

The  cows  in  December  had,  of  course,  shortened  in  milk,  and  were 
drying  fast.  I  had  two  large  dairies.  The  daii-ymaid  who  remained 
with  us  managed  one  at  the  farm.  The  other,  of  forty  cows,  near  our 
house,  was  undertaken  by  my  daughter,  with  the  help  of  the  housemaid, 
who  was  able  to  milk,  her  father  being  a  dairyman.  All  except  twelve 
or  fourteen  cows  were  put  dry,  and  those  still  milking  were  brought  at 
night  to  a  cowhouse  near,  where  there  was  less  trouble  in  milking  them 
night  and  morning.  It  was  hard  work  for  my  daughter  who,  luckily  had 
learnt  to  milk  when  a  child.  In  time  volunteer  helpers  appeared  who 
could  milk  a  little,  and  as  all  the  cows  but  few  were  going  oflf  their 
milk,  indifferent  milkers  less  mattered.  One  of  the  police,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  her  with  his  rille,  being  a  farmer's  son,  and  knowing 
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how  to  milk,  got  ashamed  of  seeing  her  at  work,  put  his  gnn  behind 
the  door,  and  doubled  himself  up  under  the  cow  to  milk,  which  he  did 
capitally.  It  was  a  droll  sight,  two  policemen  with  their  guns  protecting 
u  young  lady  milldDg  cows.  The  cook  and  other  servants  in  the  boose 
undertook  to  make  the  butter  and  scald  the  pans.  The  butler  under- 
took to  feed  and  water  the  horses,  and  take  care  of  them. 

Thus  wc  got  the  coacern  fairly  straight,  except  that  some  of  the 
stock  were  not  well  fed.  Still,  none  died  of  starvation,  which  was  the 
main  point.  Curiously,  from  first  to  last,  not  a  single  animal,  not  even  a 
sheep  died,  or  was  til,  though  at  this  time  we  usually  lose  some  shceji 
on  turnips  upon  frosty  mornings. 

Of  couree  our  first  object  was  to  get  labourers  from  far  or  ncnr  to 
feed  our  stock.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  wc  had  got  enough  to  do  so 
pretty  well.  They  were  a  very  minced  lot,  knowing  little  of  farm  work, 
but  were  willing.  Wc  gave  up  all  ploughing  aud  general  farm  work, 
and  attended  only  to  the  stock. 

A  nephew  came  over  from  London  to  help  us,  duly  armed  with  bin 
revolver.  AVe  bought  a  lot  more  revolvers.  The  police  were  rtrj 
helpful  and  willing. 

Wc  had  one  lot  of  labourers  in  the  same  house  with  the  police,  and 
another  lot  in  an  empty  cottage  wc  chanced  to  have  near  the  farm. 
And  we  began  to  see  good  hope  of  winning  through  successfully. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  timo  there  was  much  excitement  among  the 
Land  Leaguers  and  in  Clouakilty,  and  constant  inquiries  from  nil  coming 
from  our  direction,  whether  wc  were  not  going  to  yield?  and  when  we 
should  do  80?  They  were  quite  sure,  with  so  heavy  a  stock,  we  could 
not  get  on  after  our  men  had  left  us.  Unluckily  for  them,  the  <jidy 
poiut  our  minds  were  quite  made  up  on  was,  that  whatever  tlic  los^,  wc 
would  not  give  way  a  bit.  This,  of  course,  caused  much  di9ap|K>iDt- 
mcnt.  There  were  plenty  of  the  sneaking  suggestions  that  always 
abound  iu  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  settlement  with 
them  and  concede  something.    But  we  held  on  our  own  way. 

The  moral  effect  of  my  daughter  and  soUj  whom  they  know  well, 
putting  their  own  hands  to  the  work,  ami  persevering  in  it,  was  great  ; 
and  encouraging  rumours  began  to  come  back  that  wo  were  going  t 
win.  Neighbours  came  to  sec  us,  full  of  thanks  for  the  stand  wc  haii 
made,  and  for  our  not  giving  way  ;  aud  telling  us  we  had  »nvcd  them 
from  worse  trouble  and  more  loss.  Some  said  my  daughter  and  tOD 
had  given  them  a  lesson  in  working,  which,  when  needful,  they  ahoald 
not  forget. 

Aud,  though  there  were  many  drawbacks,  and  ups  and  downs,  and 
at  times  the  pressure  was  hard  to  bear,  still  there  coidd  he  no  doubt 
but  wc  were  doing  riglit  and  doing  good. 

Early  in  our  trouble,  sympathy  from  England  began  to  arriro  iw 
every  sort  of  form.  Letters  from  old  friends  and  new  friends.  Old 
acquaintances,  and  many  wc  hardly  knew,  or  did  not  kuow  at  all,  from 
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lU  classes  of  men,  offers  to  come  over  and  help  us,  positively  poured 
in  day  after  day. 

Oae  friend,  son  of  a  great  engineer,  wrote  that  lie  had  400  of  the 
best  navvies  in  England  at  work,  and  would  bring  us  over  as  many  as  we 
liked,  adding,  significantly,  "  They  won't  want  anyone  to  protect  them." 

The  Head  of  a  college  in  Oxford  sent  me  word  twenty  of  his  under- 
graduates were  ready  to  start  for  us  any  day. 

Two  gentlemen  whom  I  did  not  even  know  hy  name,  wrote  to  ask 
who  was  my  banker,  one  oflfetiug  to  j'lace  £1,000  to  my  credit,  and 
the  other  a  large  snm,  which  he  did  not  specify.  I  was  too  thankful 
to  be  able  to  tell  them  I  had  no  money  troubles. 

Such  confidence  and  kindness  I  often  thought  no  one  ever  had  shown 
him  before.  It  was  hard  to  refuse  such  good-will,  but  our  only  want 
was  farm-laboupci-s,  and  I  fear  I  vexed  some  of  our  I'ricads  by  saying 
we  could  not  receive  them  and  muke  them  comfortable.  Some  wrote  to 
say  they  did  not  want  to  be  comfortable,  but  meant  to  rough  it  in  every 
way,  and  were  almost  indignant  at  my  idea  of  entertaining  them. 

When  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Tluirs  describing  what  had  happened, 
this  brouffht  us  still  more  sympathy  and  good-will,  in  newspapers  and 
other  ways.  No  doubt  we  never  thought  of  giving  way.  Had  such  a 
thought  been  in  our  heads,  no  one  above  the  condition  of  a  cur  could 
have  yielded  an  inch  after  the  encouragement  wc  received.  The 
knowledge  that  such  numbers  of  Englishmen  sympathized  with  us, 
and  eared  for  us,  was  a  sup[>ort  beyond  words.  One  of  the  prettiest 
letters  was  a  sort  of  round  robin  written  on  Christmas  Eve  from  a 
whole  family,  seemingly  of  no  liigh  position,  near  London,  saying  little 
more  than,  *'  God  speed  you,  and  bless  you." 

Thus  we  dropped  into  the  routine  of  our  struggle  for  six  weeks. 
The  orders  the  police  had  were  to  guard  any  of  us  whenever  we  left 
the  house.  This  they  did,  with  double-barrelled  guns  loaded  with  buck- 
shot, a  much  more  satisfactory  weapon  for  the  purpose  than  a  rifle, 
because  depending  less  on  tlic  policeman  being  a  good  shot.  Jf  wc  had 
been  fired  at,  it  was  sure  to  have  beeu  close.  They  are  not  good  enough 
shots  to  trust  to  long  shots,  and  our  guard  with  buck-shot  at  50  yafds 
was  safe  to  liit  his  man. 

I  was  so  busy  from  10  a.m.  till  4*30  p,m.,  when  the  post  left,  answer- 
ing the  multitude  of  letters,  that  I  seldom  had  time  to  go  out.  My 
son  and  daughter  were  much  more  out,  and  had  to  be  guarded  in  the 
same  way.  ^^'e  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  church  even  on  Christmas 
morning,  though  there  Mere  the  three  of  us,  all  carrying  revolvers, 
without  our  two  policemen  and  their  guns. 

I  never,  myself,  believed  there  was  much  danger ;  the  district  is  a  vcr)' 
quiet  one,  and  its  people  too,  but,  of  coursCj  where  some  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  League  at  a  distance,  and  knowing,  as  we  did,  the 
character  of  many  of  its  members,  it  was  not  possible  to  tell  what 
outrage  might  be  attempted  by  men  of  that  sort. 
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For  the  first  week  or  tiro  my  iucliaation  i 
thing.     The  idea  of  such  a  barefaced  outrage 
of  a  civilized  community  at  the  eudoftlie  uiuet 
aud  childish,  and  I  found  mvself  lau^hioff  at 

As  the  excitement  went  oflf  the  pressure  of 
especially  as  minor  troubles  occurred.  One 
night.  One  went  to  bed  in  such  a  state  of  iu4i 
stone  and  Mr.  Forster  for  having  allowed  la 
into  abeyance,  that  the  first  thoujjht  on  waking 
ou  them,  at  least  in  words.  Twenty  times  ada^ 
the  Government  of  England  cannot  allow  itsil 
thus  outraged/'  and  the  vexation,  as  we  realized 
allow  it,  was  very  painful.  My  daughter's  patieiu 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  of  us,  she  wrotcfl 
telling  him  in  a  simple,  true-hearted  way  how  i 
to  go  through  ;  and  begging  him  to  consider  wj 
she  was,  to  be  unable  to  see  her  father  or  brot 
uncertain  whether  they  would  not  be  brought 
Of  course,  she  got  no  answer,  but  a  formal  o 

The  Land  League  tried  its  usual  device 
of  provisions.     Tliis  caused  us  very  little  troubli 
it.      It  a  littlt*  plagued  some  of  our  people,  a  fi 
them  what  they  wanted.     But  other  shops  in 
word  we  could  have  whatever  they  had;  and, 
station  at  Baudon,  ten  miles  off,  by  writing  a  a 
it  came  out  addressed  to  a  friend  at  Bandon; 
asking  him   to  keep  the    goods    till    we    coi 
send  them  out  to  us  himself,  settled  all.       W 
these  respects,  except  in  getting  beer  for  the  i 
one  cask  of  that  sent  to  us. 

"We  had  to  feed  the  labourers  who  came  froi 
not  wives  with  them  to  cook,  and  this  caused 
expense.  Rut  they  could  not  have  bought 
there  was  no  choice. 

Then  there  were  other  troubles.      Searlatlm 
land  steward's  family,  brouglit  from  Cork  by  os 
eldest    boy  was  for  some  days  between  life  a 
us  sad  anxiety,  and  lessened  our  workers.     Al 
severe  weather  twice,  which  added  much  to  tn 

stock  in  tbe  fields.     Two  or  three  lalionrcrs  ka 

■■I 

we  were  again  very  hard  pressed  for  men 

I  hatl  to  write  to  Dublin  to  Mr.  Goddard, 
Association,  and  get  down  four  labourers  fro 
three  or  four  weeks.  Though  the  opinion  o\ 
neighbourhood  was  strongly  with  us — and  th 
their  contempt  for  the  folly  of  our   former  n 
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tncy  were  getting  such  good  wages — yet  very  few  were  willing  to  face 
tlje  Laud  League  and  join  us.  They  came  and  talked  and  promised  to 
comcj  but  shirked  at  hist,  except  a  few.  This  is  kept  up  to  the  present 
time  :  as  often  as  the  League  hears  of  new  men  coming  to  us,  though  we 
have  now  in  substance  enough^  and  only  engage  specially  good  men,  the 
League  tries  to  cliokc  thera  off,  and  sometimes  succeeds.  It  no  longer 
really  hurts  us,  but  it  shows  their  ill-will. 

It  is  the  same  with  tenants.  Many  have  paid  their  rent,  hut  the 
liC&guc  still  holds  small  meetings,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  get  the 
tenants  to  whine  for  some  small  concession,  after  having  treated  me  as 
they  have  done — even  wealthy  tenants,  who  I  have  reason  to  believe 
actually  Lave  their  rent  in  the  bank.  I  have  therefore  directed  writs  to 
be  issued  against  th.rec  of  the  large  tenants  who  are  best  off.  Last 
July  two  of  these  three  came  to  mc  and  said  they  had  no  money  and 
could  pay  no  rent.  A  few  weeks  after,  as  soon  as  ^Ir.  Forster'a  Com- 
pensation Eill  hatl  been  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  when  there 
had  been  no  time  to  make  money,  one  of  these,  whose  half-year's  rent 
was  j£49j  came  unexpectedly  and  paid  in  large  notes  :  large  notes  being 
a  sure  sign  that  the  money  had  been  lying  by.  Two  days  after,  the 
other,  hearing  his  neighbour  had  paid,  came  in  a  hurry  to  pay.  His 
half  year's  rent  was  £67,  and  he  paid  it  with  Cork  butter  dealers* 
cheques,  dated  before  the  time  when  be  declared  he  had  no  money  to 
pay  with,  thus  showing  his  statement  was  only  a  He.  This  is  what  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  Ireland,  and  in  support  of  M'hieh  the  help  of  Par- 
liament is  asked  tliroiigh  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Co. 

When  the  Laud  League  began  its  outrages  on  us  it  made  a  collec- 
tion of  money  in  the  neighbourhood  in  support  of  it.  Collectors  in  eacli 
parish  were  appointed,  and  all  unwilling  to  subscribe  were  threatened. 
Some  of  those  who  were  threatened  came  to  consult  me,  if  anything 
would  happen  them  if  they  refused  to  pay  ?  1  told  them  I  believed 
nothing  would  happen  them,  so  they  did  refuse,  and  nothing  happened 
them;  and,  when  the  list  of  those  who  paid  was  published  iu  a  local  paper, 
I  "was  very  much  thanked  for  having  saved  them  the  discredit  of  appear- 
ing iu  the  list. 

The  Land  League  Collection  is  believed  to  have  amounted  only  to  £60. 

I  had  stated  publicly  that  I  paid  .£2j  per  week  wages,  but  one  effect 
of  the  universal  want  of  truth  in  Ireland  is,  that  when  anybody  docs 
tell  the  truth,  be  is  sure  not  to  be  believed. 

So  they  thought  themselves  strong  with  .£00.  But  the  first  pay  day 
cost  them  over  £20;  and,  as  I  sliowed  no  sign  of  yielding  within  three 
■weeks,  it  was  plain  how  long  the  ^60  would  last. 

My  labourers  were  paid  in  a  public-house  iu  the  town  by  a  man  from 
behind  a  screen,  who  was  invisible;  after  the  fashion  of  the  man  in  the 
XQOon,  who  pays  bribes  at  elections. 

After  one  or  two  pay  days  they  changed  the  manner  of  payment  for 
fear  of  the  police,  knowing  well  they  were  breaking  the  law. 
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Tlie  usual  result  followed  of  paying  wages  near  public-bouses.  Mwt 
of  tbc  meu  got  dniuk,  even  those  we  thougbt  respectable  and  stcadr.  It 
^ras  painful  to  bear  of  such  men  staggering  about  the  town  and  Caltio^ 
ill  the  gutter,  -with  tlieir  wives  trying  to  persuade  them  to  go  home. 

Some  of  those  who  had  thus  left  us  were  old  men,  quite  past  their 
■work,  who  had  been  with  me  thirty  to  thirty-five  years.  I  had  gone  on 
payiug  them  thtir  full  wageiitj  the  same  as  they  had  in  their  best  days— 
viz.,  135.  per  week,  though  the  real  value  of  all  they  could  do  was  not 
worth  half  that  amount.  I  did  so  from  mere  kiuduess.  There  li&d 
never  been  a  shade  of  anything  but  good-will  between  us.  Yet  those 
men  went  away,  leaving  my  cattle  to  starve,  though  they  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  tenants  or  the  League,  except  through  the  pnat'» 
influence. 

The  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  the  parish  of  Clonakilty,  son  of  a 
common  farmer  a  few  miles  off,  whom  I  have  known  for  many  years,  wm 
one  of  the  chief  movers  in  the  Branch  Land  League.  He  went  lo 
Dublin  to  try  and  get  money  from  the  Central  League  there,  to  cany 
on  the  war  with  me.  It  is  believed  he  got  very  little,  but  some  small 
«uma  were  got  from  branches  of  the  League  in  other  towns  in  tLe 
county.  In  this  way  payment  to  our  men  was  kept  up,  more  or  less. 
Yet  our  men  were  always  iu  fear  and  distrust  as  to  what  they  voulil 
get,  and  for  liow  long.  It  is  believed  some  money  was  also  got  fwni 
America. 

The  payments  went  on  more  or  less  until  March,  and  then  ceased. 
Wliat  the  unhappy  labourers  have  done  since  I  cannot  think.  TbcT 
had  been  looking  miserable  ever  since  they  ceased  to  work.  My  Sctitcii 
land  steward  told  me,  though  the  men  did  uo  work  and  got  their 
wages,  you  would  think  they  were  falling  away  to  bags  of  bones. 

They  were  living  in  my  cottages  rent  free,  so  by  the  advice  of  th* 
Land  League  they  set  up  a  claim  to  be  cottier  tenants,  and  that  I 
could  only  turn  them  out  by  ejectment.  The  object  was  to  hiuder  ro 
from  using  the  houses  for  new  labourers.  I  had  to  summon  thet 
before  the  Petty  Sessions,  when  it  was  soon  decided  that  they  were  onl; 
permissive  occupiers,  aud  under  an  Act  of  Parliameul  they  were  obligi 
to  leave.  To  most  of  them  the  loss  must  have  been  very  serious,  cvca 
if  they  found  new  employers. 

AVe  have  thus  got  our  cottages,  and  are  gradually  getting  new  atw 
better  labourers  into  them.  And  the  ultimate  result  is  likely  to  he 
large  saving  in  the  cost  of  labour  on  the  farm,  by  our  only  keeping  rcall; 
good  labourers.     This  amounts,  wc  think,  to  £60  per  annum  at  least. 

From  the  first  outbreak  wc  made  up  our  minds  to  change  our  maun 
of  farming,  by  leaving  more  of  the  land  in  grass,  for  which  the  clima 
i^  so  favourable.  The  expense  for  labour  on  the  farm  would  thus  1 
much  less,  and  the  net  profit  la**ger.  The  new  plan  of  giving  cake  I 
cattle  in  the  summer  on  the  grass,  has  been  answering  wonderfully  wit 
us  for  the  last  vcar  or  two.      This  we  shall  carrv  much  further. 
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I  have  60  far  put  much  money  into  the  land,  especially  and  intcu- 
tiouaily  in  empIoymeTit.  All  will  now  be  cliangcd,  and  what  will  pay 
best  he  the  only  end  aimed  at.  My  own  opinion  and  that  of  Mr.  Law, 
my  very  experienced  Scotch  land  steward,  is  that  a  much  larger  prolit 
can  be  secured  by  kcepiug  more  laud  in  grass.  So  I  shall  need,  shortly, 
much  fewer  labourers  still- 
When  the  outbreak  occurred,  our  sixty  acres  for  turnips  this  season, 
1881,  had  all  been  ploughed  and  cleaned  and  laid  up  for  the  winter, 
ready  to  sow  in  spring.  This  is  now  being  done.  In  ordinary  course 
%c  should  have  ploughed  up  sixty  more  acres  of  grass  last  winter  for 
ley  oats.  Instead,  we  only  ploughed  one  field  of  twelve  acres,  that 
vanted  it.  We  shall  thus  soon  have  nearly  nil  our  land  in  grass.  It 
Jias  been  so  well  manured  for  years  past,  that  in  our  climate,  with 
the  stock  eating  plenty  of  cake,  it  is  likely  to  do  well. 

Early  in  our  trouble  we  began  to  be  tormented  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents seeking  interviews.  Tliey  came  from  far  aud  near,  London, 
New  York- — everywhere.  Some  were  worthy,  intelligent  men,  others 
snobs.  We  had  nothing  to  conceal,  so  I  was  inclined  to  be  qnite  open 
■irith  them,  and  tell  them  all  we  knew.  This  answered  well  with  those  who 
were  worthy,  but  with  those  of  the  wrong  sort,  from  iujKvurary  and  by 
embellishing  into  untruth  what  they  were  told,  and  by  giving  names- 
tljat  had  been  told  them  in  confidence,  they  caused  me  much  annoyance. 
Quite  the  best  of  these,  and  thoroughly  worthy,  was  Mr.  Becker  of  the 
Daily  News  ;  aud  the  roost  ofleusivc  was  the  correspondent  of  the  Stan- 
dard. It  will  show  the  sort  of  man.  He  came  on  Sunday,  and  having 
•een  the  lady's-maid  going  in  by  the  back  doOr  from  church,  he  mis- 
took her  for  her  mistrcssj  aud  entertained  the  readers  of  the  Standard 
Tvith  a  description  accordingly.  For  some  cause  he  took  offence,  and 
his  account  of  us  and  our  doings  was  as  hostile  as  he  could  make  it.  I 
did  not  chance  to  see  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  as  1 
•was  busy  when  he  called.  But  my  son  saw  him  and  answered  all  his 
[questions.      He  was  a  gentleman,  with  a  secretary   to  write  for  him. 

I  After  leaving  us  he  went  to  the  young  Roman  Catholic  priest  at 
Clonakilty,  whom  I  mentioned  before.  We  have  a  few  tenants  who 
jare  not  thriving,  almost  without  exception  in  consequence  of  drink, 
^whicb  is  one  main  curse  in  Ireland.  In  the  small  town  of  Clonakilty, 
Trith  rather  more  than  3,(X>0  inhabitants,  there  are  more  than  40  public- 
touses.  Since  I  first  lived  near  it  I  have  striven  heartily  to  lessen  this 
numher,  and  1  have  reduced  them  from  47  or  48  to  about  40.  That  is  all 
the  effect  of  a  life's  work  on  that  point.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  I  had 
only  five  tenants  who  had  any  difficulty  in  paying  their  rents.  Every 
one  of  these  drank.  One  was  a  mere  rake  who  lived  at  the  next  public- 
[house.  I  have  more  than  onee  seen  his  corn  standing  in  the  field 
|unrcapcd  at  Christmas,  It  was  too  bad  to  be  worth  paying  labourers 
fto  cut,  and  he  was  too  lazy  to  cut  it  himself.  Once  his  wife  got  so 
much  ashamed  of  it  that  she  took  a  sevthe  and  cut  it.      Husband  and 
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wife  are  young  able  people  ivith  one  cbilclj  a  boy.  AnotLcr 
publican  in  Clonakilty,  and  lield  20  acres  outside  the  town, 
to  me  before  harvest  to  say  that  bis  son  and  daugbter-in-law 
drunken^  that  shortly  before  she  had  got  him  down  on  the  flcor  in  tirf 
house^aud  seized  o  kcttleof  boiling  water  to  pour  over  him.  If  hereapot 
the  corn  they  would  give  him  none  of  the  proceeds,  so  if  I  would 
him  his  potatoes,  and  tho8e  he  had  let  in  Conacre  to  the  townspeople,  aoi' 
half  the  com  after  I  had  reaped  it,  he  would  give  the  land  up  to  me^ 
to  which  I  ag^reed.  The  other  three  bad  tenants  who  drink  arc  still  as 
the  estate.  The  priest  took  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  HeraH 
tosomeofthe  worst  tenants,  who,  of  course,  had  many  complaiatsto 
make ;  also  to  the  holders  of  some  town  parks  who  pay  good  rents  for 
aceonmiodatiau  laud,  and  the  complaints  and  high  rents  of  these  {>eoplt 
were  all  taken  down  as  grievances,  though  many  of  the  tenants  am 
wealthy  men. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priest  wrote  letters  to  some  of  the  London 
papers,  not  only  containing  these  complaints,  but  representing  them 
the  ordinary  state  of  my  tenants;  and  adding  a  number  of  mere  inven- 
tions not  having  a  shadow  of  truth  about  them,  but  worded  in  xuch  % 
way  as  might  give  me  annoyance,  whether  they  were  contradicted  or 
not.     His  letter  only  appeared  in  the  Tunes.     Other  editors  deslroyd  \U 

I  took  care  to  contradict  his  statements  in  such,  a  way  as  gave  hiw 
the  reverse  of  satisfaction,  so  that  a  very  able  man  here  said  to  ft 
friend,  after  reading  my  answer,  "  Well,  there  is  nothing  now  left  fop 
them  to  do  but  to  shoot  him/' 

In  due  time,  since  I  got  to  London,  I  have  seen  the  Ntw  York  Herck 
with  a  full  page  of  a  report  about  us.  The  facts  follow  in  the  safflA 
order  as  in  the  priest's  letter,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  they  had » 
common  origin.  But  all  is  exaggerated  and  embellished,  and  a  U 
number  of  additional  untruths  are  added.  There  are  very  few  goa 
things  I  ever  did,  whicli  it  is  not  declared  I  did  not  do.  And  as  maO 
things  I  never  did,  because  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  do,  I 
stoutly  asserted  to  have  done  habitually;  whilst  my  son  and  daugh 
too,  are  abused  in  the  grossest  way,  accused  of  untruth,  and  much  ell 
Anything  so  vulgar  aud  unworthy  as  the  whole  report  could  not 
conceived.  This  report  was  then  copied  into  the  Cork  Land  LeAg 
and  Roman  Catholic  papers ;  it  is  easy  to  guess  from  what  influence. 

But  the  end  was  gained.  The  report  appeared  in  America  about  i 
middle  of  January.  It  was  known  that  money  to  pay  our  labour! 
was  then  running  short,  but  more  soon  came  over  from  America,  it 
believed,  and  they  were  able  to  go  on  paying  the  men  for  some  wci 
longer,  until  March. 

Long  before  this  time,  the  certainty  that  we  had  won  made  it 
to  bear  any  abuse.     We  had  men  enough  to  work  the  farm,  the 
they  were  not  the  right  sort.     For  example,  we  bad  two  stout  lads  fro 
ftn  industrial  school  in  Cork:  they  were  set  to  help  with  the  sheep.    Oi 
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k  them,  iu  carrjing  some  hurdles  on  hia  hack  to  shift  the  fold^  managed 

b  fall  down,  with  his  arms  aud  legs  stretched  out^  like  a  spread  eagle, 

had  the  hurdles  on  the   top  of  him,  fairly  imprisoning  him  as  if  in  a 

BgOf  and  there  he  had  to  stay  till   somebody  else  came,  who  lifted  the 

tordles  off  him.     The  laml  steward  declares  that  having  sent   a    horse 

pd  cart  one  day  on  some  job  mth  two  men,   they  managed  to  upset  it 

ato  a  puddle  and  the  horse  only  just  escaped  drowning.      He  often 

apresscs  a  low  opinion  of  the  patience  of  Job,  asking  whether  Job  was 

yer  Boycotted,  and  had  to  carry  on  a  large  farm  with  such  men  as  he 

old  pick   up.     Another  day    the  other  lad  managed  to  fall  on  his 

ce  in  a  heap  of  stiff  mud,  and  emerged  leaving  his  likeness  in  it,  to  the 

eat  amusement  of  those  who  saw  it. 

'    "We  let  the  Cavan  men  go  home.     The  laud  steward's  sons  recovered 

from  scarlatina.     The  courage  of  all  who  had  stood  by  us  or  helped  us 

grew  confident.     And  after  several  M'ceks  we  were  able  to  thank  God 

that  the  trouble  in  substance  was  over. 

•  For  ourselves  wc  never  lost  heart.  Much  the  worst  part^  all  through, 
Vas  the  anxiety  whether  more  outrages  might  not  be  committed,  that 
Vould  practically  defeat  us,  hold  out  as  we  might.  Outrage  was  the 
[only  chance  the  Land  League  ever  had  of  success,  joined  to  the  con- 
[tcmptiblc  fear  of  each  other,  which  is  so  remarkable  and  curious  a  fault 
|in  Irishmen.  There  is  positively  nothing  of  which  they  do  not  believe 
[their  own  countrymen  and  neighbours  to  be  capable. 
I  No  doubt  our  resistance  prevented  many  others  from  being  attacked, 
laud  defeated  and  exposed  the  ignorant  vanity  and  want  of  sense  of  the 
[people,  who  thought  themselves  to  be  irresistible.  If  we  had  yielded  they 
j  vould  have  fallen  with  tenfold  violence  ou  our  neighbours.  I  was  told 
Iftilerwards  by  one  who  had  means  of  knowing,  "  If  they  wanted  to 
iBovcott  vou  aj^ain,  thcv  would  think  ten  times  before  thcv  tried  it." 
'The  only  other  tliey  tried  it  with,  in  the  County  Cork,  iu  earnest 
^except  on  the  border  of  Tippcrary),  was  Jlr.  Hegarty,  a  large  and  most 
improving  tenant-farmer  at  Millstreet. 

A  very  intelligent  and  able  land-agent,  who  thoroughly  knew   the 

country,  said  to  me  lately,  "  You  were  the  most  improving  landlord  in 

Munstcr,  and  llegarty  the  most  improving  tenant,  so  they   chose   you 

two  out  and  Boycotted  you."     I  left  home  whcu  the  trouble  was  over, 

[because  there  was  no  more  good  I  could  do  there,  and  I  hoped  things 

'  might  settle  down  better  in  my  absence.    But  I  or  my  Kon  are  ready  to 

I  go  back  at  any  time  if  wanted.      Knowing  the  tenants  and  their  farms, 

i  almost  every  field,  thoroughly,  I  can  direct  my  solicitor  what  to  do  in 

enforcing  rent  and  dealing  with  tenants. 
I  The  Land  League,  of  course — as  silly  people  of  that  sort  always  do — 
I  keeps  up  all  the  petty  spitefulness  it  can.  I  could  not  take  back 
the  labourers  who  had  left  me,  except  a  very  few  who  were  especially 
good  and  quiet ;  so  they  paid  a  lawyer  to  try  and  hinder  me  from 
getting  the  use  of  my  own  cottages  for  other  labourers.     They  are  also 
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still  trying  to  prevcut  my  tenants  from  paying  rent.      A  good 
however,  have  paid,  and  more  drop  m  weekly.      On  the  whole,  I  c 
no  serious  present  loss,  and  m  future  gain. 

I  lately   sent  four  fat  cattle  to  be  sold  at  Baudon  fair.     In 
sequence  of  our  precautions,  three   were  sold  before  they  fonod 
tiiey  belonged  to  me.     They  stopped  the  fourth  :  it  had  to  be  scDthoii]! 

AViUiam  Brown — who,  once  our  gardener,  hail  stood  by  me — bad 
house  just  outside  Bandou,  and  in  front  of  it  a  very  pretty  garden  whe 
lie  could  gather  flowers  every  day  in  the  year.  Ilia  sou-in-law  and  daugb 
live  there  since  he  came  to  mc  last  winter.  Tbey  came  one  night,  polla 
up  the  paling  and  hedge,  his  box  edging,  and  all  his  flowers,  and  broil 
thirty-eight  panes  of  glass  in  his  house,  only  because  he  worked  forme. 

The  kindness  and  sympathy  we  have  received  from  every  one  ii 
England,  both  during  the  time  of  our  trouble  and  since,  far  excee 
Anything  that  could  have  been  looked  for,  or  was  deserved  by 
That  a  man,  not  far  short  of  seventy,  should  have  had  such  a  chance 
the  cud  of  his  life  of  winning  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
any  reasonable  expectation,  and  must  be  a  cause  of  thankfulness  as  b; 
as  I  live. 

lu  Ireland  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  Land  League  to  tell  lies  about 
me,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  it  suited  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
to  do  80.  Tiiey  hope  that  some  will  believe  them,  aud  so  their  liei 
will  neutralize  some  part  of  what  I  say,  and  the  iudueace  I  might  Iiave 
I  nm  not  myself  afraid  of  much  loss  of  usefulness  in  this  way. 

I  have  several  times  l)ecn  met  by  men  of  position  who  know  both 
countries  well,  and  have  said  "  I  am  so  glad  they  attacked  you.  It 
was  very  lucky,  aud  has  done  good  many  times  greater  than  if  they  bad 
attacked  others  of  greater  social  position  than  yours,  but  who  were  lesft 
wcll-kuowu  in  England.  So  many  know  you,  or  know  about  you  here,  that 
your  wrongs  have  damaged  them  greatly."  This  is  rather  of  the  nature 
of  having  one's  head  broken  by  their  precious  balms,  like  King  Davi^ 
though  one  is  forced  to  agree  to  the  truth  of  what  is  said. 

But  I  must  come  to  a  close.  One  moral  I  wish  to  draw.  Th 
outrage  upon  me  was  tried  in  order  to  force  mc  to  reduce  ray  reutij 
The  movement  was  wholly  from  outside,  and  not  at  all  spontaneous  froi 
my  tenants.  It  was,  in  substance,  wholly  the  work  of  a  few  Romai 
Catholic  priests,  as  has  been  the  case  in  so  many  other  places  where  th 
were  unchecked  by  their  Ecclesiastical  Superiors.  What  I  should  ha 
lost  would  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  my  tenants,  who  were  not  pool 
nearly  all  being  well  off  before.  After  all,  their  outrage  ih 
only  put  me  to  some  inconvenience  by  postponing  the  payment  of  m; 
rent,  I  shall  get  the  most  of  it,  except  of  a  few  tenants,  who  wil 
beggar  themselves  by  the  delay,  and  have  to  give  up  their  land. 

Then  they  thought  to  injure  mc  by  taking  away  all  my  labourc 
Again^  they  caused  me  some  iuconvenicucc  and  present  loss,  which  wi 
as  I  have  said^  be  more  than  repaid  by  more  economical  working  in  future 
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Bat  tliey  have  injured  the  unhappy  thirty  lahourers  who  left  me 
greatly;  very  few  can  get  as  good  places  as  they  had  with  me.  None 
can  get  better  places ;  for  I  was  always  remly  to  raise  their  wages 
when  times  made  it  right,  or  any  one  showed  exceptional  industry. 
Thus  the  true  loss  of  the  whole  disturban^ce  has  fallen  on  the  labourers, 
■and  no  one  else.  It  has  brought  home  to  me  more  clearly  than  I  saw 
before  tliat  none  are  really  so  much  interested  in  Law  and  Order  as  the 
Labouring  Classes.  Though  others  may  have  more  to  lose  by  a 
disturbance,  they  do  not,  like  the  labourers,  lose  their  daily  bread, 

I  would  further  observe  that  this  outrage  has  been  suffered  to  go  on 
in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century — in  these  wonderful  days  of 
education  and  inventions,  of  railway,  and  immediate  communication  by 
telegraphs,  without  one  single  offender  being  punished  for  it.  I  am  not 
entering  into  party  politics.  I  believe  party  politics  are  the  cause 
•of  half  our  troubles.  Men  of  both  sides  are  thinking  of  their ' 
party,  and  the  effect  this  or  that  will  have  on  party  interests ;  and 
forgetting  the  good  old  honest  principle  that  the  interests  of  England 
arc  those  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  are  immensely  above  all  party 
considerations,  and  that  by  keeping  these  principles  alone  the  happiness 
of  all  classes  can  be  promoted. 

Any  who  endured  such  an  outrage  as  we  went  through  last  winter  in 
Ireland,  cannot  help  feeling  this  to  their  heart's  core. 

Rely  upon  it  the  Irish  trouble  is  not  caused  by  any  real  grievance,  but 
is  nothing  else  than  the  outcome  of  the  low  moral  and  social  state  of 


the  people.  Here  m  London  there  are  few  who  do  not  know  the 
condition  of  a  great  many  Irish  that  live  around  us.  Many  have 
lived  here  from  childhood,  and  have  never  even  been  in  Ireland. 
"Why  do  they  differ  from  the  English  and  Scotch  among  whom  their  lives 
are  passed  ?  Is  it  possible  they  can  be  improved  by  yielding  to  their 
bad  habits,  and  bringing  down  aU  around  them  to  meet  their  low 
ways?  That  is  just  what  we  at  least  resistcrl  in  Ireland.  We  simply 
acted  in  Ireland  as  we  should  have  done  in  my  native  county  of  Suffolk, 
H  or  my  wife's  county  of  Somerset,  except  that  we  have  made  not  a  few 
^^  sacriSces  to  do  right  by  living  there.  Yet  Mr,  Gladstone  can  venture 
to  say  we  should  have  done  more  good,  if  wc  had  acted  more  according 
to  the  usages  of  the  Irish.  Can  he  know  what  Irish  usages  are  ?  They 
are  such  as  I  have  described  in  this  paper. 

The  result  has  been,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  many  of  those 
aroaud  us  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  the  good  we  have  done.  And 
persecution  and  hatred,  and  the  coarsest  of  ill-speaking  and  falsehood, 
have  been  used  towards  us  personally,  in  hope  that  if  they  cannot  upset 
what  we  have  done,  they  may  deter  others  from  doing  the  same. 

The  one  thing  that  is  required  of  any  Irish  Government  is,  that  it 
should  punish  crime.  "When  coercion  is  denounced  in  Ireland,  it  only 
means  the  wish  that  crime  should  be  unpunished. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  any  new  crimes — i.e.,  to  make  anything  a 
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crime  that  has  not  hitherto  been  a  crime.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
extra  punishments;  all  that  is  wanted  of  coercion  ia,  that  the  same 
offences  which  a  Judge  and  common  jury  would  punish  as  a  matter  of 
course  here,  should  somehow  be  equally  punished  in  Ireland. 

By  the  scheming  and  ingenuity  of  the  people,  offences  are  not  now 
punished  in  Ireland.  As  several  Jndges  stated  at  the  late  assizes, 
however  clear  the  evidence,  juries  will  not  find  verdicts  against  many 
criminals.  Trial  by  jury  is  made  only  a  means  of  ensuring  that 
culprits  shall  escape  punishment. 

Witnesses,  too,  are  intimidated  by  threats  of  violence. 

Can  any  sensible  man  doubt,   when  such  things  happen,   that  the 

law  must  be  strengthened   enough  to  insure  the  punishment  of  such 

offences,  unless  society  is  to  be  broken  up  and  barbarism  put  in  its  place? 

In  Canada,  in   consequence   of  many  Irish  being   there,  and  having 

the  same  faults  as  at  home,    when   a  jury    willing  to    act   honestly 

cannot  be  found,  offenders  are  tried  before  three  Judges  without  a  jury. 

Intimidation  of  witnesses  can   only  be  met  by  the  Habeas  Corpus 

Act  being  suspended. 

Tlie  true  question  is,  whether  honest,  quiet  men  like  myself  are  to  be 
punished  and  injured  with  impunity  in  the  manner  I  have  de-scribed, 
or  those  who  commit  the  outrages  on  them  arc  to  be  made  amenable  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  all  men  are  in  England,  and  the  same  punish- 
ment to  follow  the  same  offences  in  Ireland,  as  would  fall  u[X>a  those 
who  committed  them  here  ? 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  prosperity  can  only  come  in  Ireland  or 
anywhere  else,  by  true  and  honest  dealing.  Industry  and  uprightness 
will  rule  the  world. 

With  the  habits  of  drinking,  and  debt,  and  untruth,  and  want  of 
industry  that  now  prevail  there,  no  possible  change  can  do  them  any 
real  and  permanent  good.  More  employment  and  better  wages,  for 
which  the  undrained  land  of  the  country  gives  full  scope,  ore  the 
best  way  of  helping,  with  industry  and  nprightnesd,  to  make  the  country 
prosperous. 

I  heg  every  one  to  think  over  the  facts  that  I  have  stated,  and  to 
himself  if  people  who  could  act  in  this  way  are  the  simple  innocents 
favour  of  whom  all  the  sound  principles  of  free  dealing  that  have  ruled 
among  us  for  thirty  years  past  are  to  be  set  aside,  that  they  may  be 
protected  in  doing  to  others,  who  may  be  less  able  to  resist  than  I  was, 
the  same  outrages  they  tried  to  inflict  on  me? 

May  5,  1881.  W.  Bencb  JoxEft, 
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O^  SOME  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
EUROPEAN  SOCIETY. 


rPHE  word  "Society"  is  employed  in  various  senses.  We  use  it  in 
I  political  science  to  designate  tlie  community  ol'  men  united  to  a 
State ;  in  the  language  of  certain  aristocratic  circles  in  Paris  and  London 
it  means  a  league  between  a  limited  number  of  coftr'tea,  whoHe  chief 
care  is  to  keep  their  doors  closed,  in  order  to  follow  the  important 
pursuit  of  amusement  among  themselves.  It  is  not  our  piirpose  here  to 
treat  cither  of  Rousseau's  or  of  fashionable  Society,  but  of  the  totality 
of  those  classes  which  everywhere  represent  national  culture,  and  are, 
properly  speaking,  not  only  its  chief  producers  but  chief  consumers, 
■which  preside  over  national  activity,  which  take  the  lead  in  State  and 
Church, comraercc  and  manufactures^  letters  and  science^ — in  short,of  the 
whole  of  that  stratum  of  the  nation  which  in  Germany,  characteristically 
enough,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  educated  class  "  [Die  Gebildeteti). 
Now,  the  nature  and  habitus  of  this  Society  lias,  in  different  nations,  at 
different  periods,  assumed  set  forms  under  the  determining  influence 
here  of  this,  there  of  that  particular  class,  now  of  thia,  now  of  that  pre- 
dominating interest.  It  is  clearly  not  unimportant  whether  a  national 
Society  took  its  definite  form  during  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  century, 
■whether  the  decisive  part  in  its  formation  was  played  by  a  community 
of  peaceful  burghers  or  by  a  nobility  of  soldiers,  whether  the  principle 
which  prevailed  in  its  constitution  was  that  of  Art  or  Religion,  of  Science 
or  the  State.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  this  progress  of 
development  in  different  nationalities,  even  should  wc  keep  strictly  to 
the  high  road  without  tarrj'ing  by  the  way,  much  less  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  enticed  into  any  of  the  many  byways  lying  invitingly  on  every  side. 


National  Society  was  a  tiling  unknown  to  the  ^liddle  Ages.      The 
spirit    by    which    they    were    animated  was   a   spirit    of   universality ; 
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througliout  the  whole  of  Europe  there  was  but  one  religion, 
sciencej  one  form  of  government,  and  even  in  literature  the  sti' 
at  least  was  common  to  all  nationalities.  On  the  other  hand,  i 
single  nation  was  divided  into  strictly  severed  castes  ;  the  citiienn 
the  clerfrj;  the  clergy  and  the  knights,  were  sharply  separated  from 
other  ^nthout  intermedium.  In  a  similar  way  all  intellectual  i 
course  betweeu  the  provinces  was  impeded  by  differences  of  dialedi 
could  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  Latin — i.e.,  of  a  universal  i 
ment,  which  hardly  permitted  the  spirit  of  a  nation  to  find  utten 
The  development  of  a  national  Society  dates  only  from  the  Renaissa 
for  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  races  of  Europe  began  to  form 
individual  nations,  that  each  of  these  proceeded  to  develop  a  polr 
and  liuguiKtic  unity  of  its  own^  which  enabled  the  cultured  cl 
approach  each  other,  to  indulge  in  the  intcrehangc  of  thought  and  ftt 
to  act  and  live  together,  and  to  feel  the  healthy  glow  of  common  iiite: 
In.  this  point  Italy  preceded  every  other  European  nation; 
although,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteeuth  century,  it  bad  not  yet  for 
national  State  like  the  united  kingdoms  of  Spain,  England,  and  F: 
it  had  bL'gun  since  the  last  German  invasion  to  feel  itself  an  iudepe 
nation,  like  the  Greeks  of  old  as  opposed  to  the  barbarians.  A  gcnci 
earlier,  the  written  language  of  Italy  had  already  been  recopi 
as  such  from  the  Alps  to  the  Passaro.  Above  all,  the  barriers  of 
between  tlie  educated  had  well-nigh  completely  disappeared  by  the 
the  revival  of  classical  antiquity  gave  all  of  them  a  common  intd 
Here,  however,  it  was  neither  the  army  nor  the  clergy,  it  was 
citizen- class — i  popolani  grassi — especially  the  commercial  portion  i 
towards  which  the  rest  gravitated,  which  absorbetl  the  others,  c 
least  infused  its  spirit  into  them.  At  the  time  of  the  Ren 
Italian  Society  was  essentially  a  town  society,  nor  has  it  ever  ceosO 
be  so.  In  political  as  well  as  in  intellectual  life,  the  to^vns  stood  in 
fore-grouud :  !Milan  and  Crcnoa,  Venice  aud  Florence,  Bologna, 
Siena,  Perugia.  During  the  fifteenth,  and  even  until  the  beginnia 
the  sixteenth  ccutury,  some  of  these  cities  were  great  European  po 
of  about  the  same  importance  as  the  Netherlands  in  the  scvcnteci 
and  iti  the  greater  part  of  them  the  citizen-class  of  wholesale  mcrchi 
bad  early  overpowered  the  military  nobility  of  Germanic  origin 
possessed  themselves  of  the  sovereignty.  Who  does  not  know,  by  Dafl 
example,  that  a  noble  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  govc: 
of  Florence  until  he  had  renounced  his  title  and  had  himself  inscri 
in  a  corporation  ?  And  the  armies  employed  by  each  of  these  citii 
fight  its  bloodless  battles  were  no  nursery-grounds  for  a  fresh  aristocfl 
Held  as  tliey  wore  in  slight  esteem,  recruited  from  the  lowest  orden 
very  little  influence  in  the  State,  they  always  remained  dcpettdanti 
the  lords  nf  the  cities.  Even  in  towns,  where,  towards  tlie  close  of 
period,  tlic  generals — mostly  men  of  low  extraction — succeeded 
seizing  the  reins  of  government, — as,  for  instance,  the  Sforzas  in  Mi 
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— their  officers  did  not  form  a  military  nobility  that  gave  the  tone  to 
society.     Nor   was   it   otherwise   with    the  clergy.     Education  having 
become  diffused  among  the  laity,  their  influence  was  very  small^  nor  did 
they   in    any   sense    take   the  lead  in  society,  neither  had  they   any 
privileged   position,   nor  did   they  enjoy  any  special  reverence.     The 
clergy  intermiuglwl  with  the  rest  of  that  citizen-class  from  which  tliey 
mostly  sprang,  and  when   a   prelate   became  the  object  of  any  special 
regard,  this  distinction  came  to  him  in  virtue  of  his  superior  attainments, 
the  weight  of  his  individuality  or  his  connection  with  powerful  citizens, 
never  in  virtue  of  his  clerical  dignity  alone.     The  men   who  rose  to 
distinction  in  the  State,  iu  letters,  in  art,  belonged  almost  exclusively  to 
the    citizen-class.       Petrarch's    father    was    a   notary,    Boccaccio's    a 
merchant,  Aracchiavclli  and  Guicciardini  were  of  middle-class  parentage. 
Eveu  long  after  certain   families  had  grown  into  dynasties  and  certain 
groups  of  families  into  oligarchies,  they  still  continued  to  trade  as  before, 
not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  which  they  ruled  at  thC'Same 
time,   while  their   relations   towards  those    who   in   rpality  were    their 
subjects  remaiucd   in  form  those  of  fellow-citizens.     The  relation  of 
Cosimo  de'Mcdici  towards  Donatcllo  and  Erunellcsehi  resembled  far  more 
that  of  a  friend  than  of  a  patron,  and  the  intercourse  between  his  grand- 
sou  Lori'U2o  and  the  Pulcis  or  Angelo  Poliziano  took  place  on  a  footing 
of  familiar  equality.     The  fact  is,  that  these  sovereigns  were  not  foreign 
conquerors,  such  as  ruled  in  other  countries  and    in    Italy   also    at   an 
earlier  period,  neither  had  their  ancestors  led  a  sepm-ate,  imapproachable 
life  from  times  immemoriul.      Here  riUcrs   and   ruled   had  grown  up 
together,  had  transacted  busiucss  with  one  auother,  and  the  fiction  that 
tliu  rulers   were  only   allowed  to  govern  by  the  consent  of   the  entire 
community  was  btill  retained.      Hence   the  tone  of  complete   equality 
which  prevailed  iu  these  circles.      Nor  was  it  predominant  iu  Florence 
only ;    for  even  in  Fcrrara,  the  only  Northern  State   of  Italy   whose 
sovereigns  belonged  to  a  nobility   established  by  foi'eigu  conquest,  the 
Bamc  tone  reigned,  albeit  with  somewhat  less  freedom.    The  examples 
of  the  cities  exercised  in  fact  a  decisive  influence.    Outwardly  at  least, 
this  democratic  equality  has  kept  its  ground  in  daily  iutercoiursc  even 
to  the  present  day.    Nowhere  arc  conventional  forms  less  observed  than 
in    Italy, — they  are  only   brought   forward  on  great  State  occasions; 

"whereas  in  ordiuai'v  circumstances  a  familiar  laisser-aller  is  the  order  of 

* 

the  day,  which  among  ItaHans,  chastened  as  they  are  by  ccuturies  of  civil- 
ization, seldom  degeueratesi  into  vulgarity.  Still  this  Italian  Society,  in 
ite  of  its  ready  wit,  its  briOj  and  its  inborn  gracefulness,  had  not  at  that 
time,  nor  has  it  now,  the  peculiar  charm  of  French  and  Spanish  Society, 
as  it  appeal's  in  the  comedies  and  novels  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  that 
charm  which  consists  i\\  the  art  of  monng  freely  within  the  limits  of 
conventional  forms,  of  making  them  bend  to  the  will,  of  allo^nug  the 
individuality  free  play  in  spite  of  them,  of  knotting  how  to  speak  of 
anything  and   everything  without  infringing  them.     Such  social  inter- 
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course  was   in  fact   a  game   of  skill,  which,   though   not  withoofc 
dangers    as    well    as   its    fasCLuattuus,    differs    as    widely    from 
familiarity  as   a    sonnet   does   from  doggerel.      To    be  sure,  dogg 
like  the  versification  of  "  Faust ''  and  of  the  "  Waudering  Jew/' 
be    worth   all  Petrarch's    sonnets  put  together;  still    even    a  Gfl 
hardly   ventures  to  indulge  in   it  always  and  everywhere,  and 
returns  to  the  sonnet,  where  circumstances  require  it,  because  he  fecb 
it  is  precisely  "  when  the  spirit  begius  to  move  most  powerfully," 
we  learn  the  value  of  restraint ;  and   may  this  not  be   applied  in 
main  to  every  branch  of  culture  ? 

This  social  equality  which  acknowledged  no  superior,  even  whi 
submitted  in  fact  to  rulers,  in  the  Italy  of  the  fifteenth  centnry 
coupled  with  a  rare  unity  of  culture.  Each  speciality  having  derel< 
on  the  soil  of  a  common  culture,  mankind  here  were  no  longer  di 
into  merchants,  statesmen,  men  of  learning,  and  artists.  Who 
us  can  say  whether  it  was  his  wool  trade,  State  affairs  (at  that 
still  in  the  hands  of  a  circle  of  families  nearly  allied  to  him), 
friend  Donatello's  works,  or  the  new  University  he  had  undertak* 
found  at  his  own  expense,  which  most  absorbed  the  interest  and  ai 
tion  of  a  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  ?  Even  the  fair  sex  took  a  large  pal 
this  education  and  in  this  Society.  Convent  education  was  still 
eiception.  Patricians*  daughters  were  taught  Greek,  Latin,  and  ma 
matics  at  home  with  their  brothers.  Thus  the  gulf  which  now  yai 
between  the  sexes  was  at  that  time  nowhere  perceptible,  nor  waa  1 
any  opportunity  for  the  modem  hlue-stockiug  to  arise^  since  she 
product  of  the  unnatural  state  of  things  by  which  women  are  debai 
from  the  educational  advantages  of  men,  so  that  those  who  con 
to  obtain  them  find  themselves  isolated  among  their  own  sex,  and 
in  danger  of  appearing  and  indeed  of  becoming  unwomanly.  "  In 
hands  of  the  women  of  the  Renaissance,"  as  a  contemporary 
finely  expresses  it,  *^  the  education  of  their  time  only  became  an  in 
ment  with  which  to  develop  their  feminine  characteristics  more  hrillianflj 
not  the  result  of  an  exterior,  conventional  education,  but  an  intciia 
harmony,  arising  from  the  co-operation  of  all  the  forces  of  wo 
nature."     Well  might  Ariosto  proudly  sing : 

■ '  Ben  mi  par  di  veder  ch'&l  secol  nostro 
Tanta  virtu  (to.  belle  duone  emerga, 
CKe  quo  d&r  opra  a  cart«  cd  ad  inchioatro 
Perche  nci  futuri  anui  si  di8i>eiga." 

For,  indeed,  they  were  not  a  few,  those  highly-e<iucatcd  women 
fifteenth  century,  who  shared  largely  the  conversation,  the  intellt 
pursuits,  nay,  even  the  business  of  the  men  ;  yet  not  one  of  them 
to  be  a  true  woman.     Let  us  but  remember  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni, 
a  poetess  and  a  friend  of  poetSj  the  mother  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
superintended   the  studies  of  her  gifted  son,  who  presided  wisely 
cleverly  over  a  large  establishment,  the  master  of  which,   Piero, 
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ftlmost  constantly  ill,  and  let  ns  call  to  mind  that  charming  letter,  in 
hich  she  describes  the  beauty  of  ber  future  tlaughter-in-law,  Clarice 
Orsini,  with  the  eye  of  a  female  connoisseur.  The  way  in  which  Saudro 
otticcelli  has  placed  together  the  juvenile  daughter  of  the  Albizzis  with 
Pico  della  Mirandola  in  his  glorious  frescoes  at  the  Villa  Lcmmi  near 
Florence,  leaves  no  doubt^  though  this  youug  lady  is  not  mentioucd  iu  the 
clironiclca  and  corrcspondeuccs  of  the  time  which  abound  in  allusions 
to  so  many  of  her  contemporaries,  that  the  handsome  prodigy  of  his  age, 
"who  "  knew  everything  that  could  be  known,"  must  have  been  an  inti- 
mate and  playfellow  of  the  graceful  girl.  And,  setting  aside  Florence, 
did  not  Caterina  Cornaro,  who  facilitated  the  first  steps  of  a  Bembo  in  his 
eventful  career,  continue  to  patronize  Art  and  Science  long  after  she  had 
doffed  her  Cyprian  crown  and  retired  once  more  into  private  life  at 
Venice,  Did  not  Elisabctta  da  Urbino  number  a  Caatiglione,  a  Bernardo 
Accolti — an  author  whose  "Virginia"  is  too  little  known — among  her 
intimate  friends  ?  TVere  not  Bojardo  and  Guarini,  the  humanist,  guests 
at  the  table  of  the  elder  Leonora  of  Ferrara,  just  as,  two  generations 
afterwards,  Tasso  and  Guarini,  the  poet,  found  favour  and  protection 
with  the  younger  Leonora  ?  And  how  learned  was  that  graceful  house- 
wife Portia,  the  mother  of  Torquato  !  Who  does  not  recollect  Vittoria 
Colonna,  Michael  Angelo's  beautiful  Muse?  Above  all,  where  can  we 
find  a  finer  type  of  true  womanhood  than  Isabella  of  Mantua,  whose 
letters  to  lier  husband,  to  her  sister-iu-Iaw  of  Urbino,  to  her  artist  friends, 
reveal  a  feminine  soul  of  such  finished  grace  through  their  somewhat 
constrained  form.     Now  we  find  her  receiving  the  most  learned  works 

tof  antiquity  from  Aldus  Manutius ;  now  it  is  Ariosto  who  submits  to 
her  the  sketch  of  his  "  Orlando  Furioso;"  Bellini  is  unable  to  supply  her 
fast  enough  to  please  her ;  she  listens  to  Plautus'  comedies,  ay,  even  to 
Cardinal  Bibbiena's  "  Caldndra,"  a  piece  which  men  would  nowadays 
hardly  venture  to  read  aloud  to  each  other,  and  enjoys  it  merrily  in 

■  company  with  the  men  belonging  to  her  society ;  yet  no  one  who  had 
ever  seen  her  found  her  a  whit  less  womanly  because  she  had  read 
*'  Vitruvius, "  or  dreamt  of  casting  a  doubt  on  her  purity  and  chastity 

■  because  she  could  laugh  heartily  at  Macchiavelli's  '^  Manragola. " 
Girls  under  twenty  were,  of  course,  not  admitted  to  social  intercourse 
with  their  elders,  any  more  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  and  unmarried 

■  women  above  twenty  were  so  extremely  rare  at  that  time  that  they 
scarcely  come  into  account. 

Womeu^s  influence  in  the  State  was,  for  the  most  part,  quite  in- 
direct, although  a  few,  like  Caterina  Sforza,  took  openly  a  leading  share  in 
polities.  In  general,  the  part  played  by  women  was  confined  to  the  truly 
feminine    mission    of  receiving    and    returning  ideas  and    aims ;  they 

■  seldom  took  the  initiative  either  in  thought  or  action ;  but  they  lent 
the  li^cs  of  those  indomitable  men  moderation,  grace,  and  refinement, 
whenever  a    lull  in  the  inexorable  struggle  for  existence  gave  them  an 

■  opportunity    of   doing    so.     iVnd  thus  they  were  indeed  the    first    to 
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realize  that  artistic  ideal  which  the  whole  age  had  in  its  mind's  eye.  For 
Art — i.e.,  the  interpreting  representation  of  Nature — was  the  principle 
which  pervaded  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  aga  Ihiring 
the  memorable  interview  hetween  Charlts  V.  and  Pope  Clement  VII. 
at  Bologna,  which  waa  to  seal  tlie  fate  of  Italy  for  many  year*  t^J 
come,  the  wonderfully  wrought  clasp,  designed  by  Benveuuto  CelUm 
to  fasten  the  Popc^s  mantle,  caused  both  sovereigns  for  fully  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  met.  It 
was  their  desire  to  render  not  only  their  domestic  surroundings,  their 
dress,  their  dwelliu^js,  utensils,  gardens,  their  banquets  and  entortaitt- 
ments,  but  even  the  State,  and  above  all  the  individuality,  works  of 
And  here  it  was  that  the  Renaissance,  which  possessed  no  convcntioual 
compass,  too  soon  struck  upon  the  rocks  whicli  were  destined  to 
the  vessel  of  Italian  Society.  It  had  been  able  to  reach  the  high 
possible  pitch  of  Art,  because  here  liberty  was  restrained  by  law,  and 
Ariosto  has  remained  the  most  striking  example  of  an  apparently  un- 
restrained, in  reality  strictly  controlled  freedom.  Kot  so  iu  daily  life; 
for  here  people  only  too  readily  forgot  that  the  Muses  should  ac- 
comi)any,  but  are  incapable  of  guiding  life.  An  age  which  could  eec 
no  more  guilt  in  a  Ciesar  Borgia  than  in  a  tiger  lurking  for  and  pouncing 
upon  its  prey,  could  not  long  hold  together.  Art  is  itidiftcrcnt  to 
morals ;  Society  cannot  subsist  without  moral  convention.  Art  is 
inexorably  true  j  Society  cannot  dispense  with  a  certain  amoimt  of 
hypocrisy.  The  absolute  indifference  with  regard  to  social  morality, 
and  the  undisguised  love  of  truth  which  chamcterizc  this  period, — a 
Io%'c  of  truth,  by  the  way,  which  was  quite  compatible  with  tlje  use  of 
direct  falsehood  or  dissimulation  in  order  to  attain  a  given  end, — the 
worship  of  Nature  as  infallible,  and  the  contempt  for  any  other  authority^ 
necessarily  led  this  Society  to  its  dissolution,  and  had  done  so,  in  d 
long  ere  Spanish  influences  fettered  the  life  of  Italy. 

Unrestrained  political  licence  had  already  resulted,  in  petty  ;  '""t 

before    an   imlimited    intellectual    freedom   resulted  in   iiarn_>' 
bigotry.     True,  Art  had  not  ceased  to  be  cultivated  ;  but  it  had  become 
an  exterior  thing,  and  the  artist  degenerated  with  inconceivable  rapidi 
into   tlie  virtuosoj  the  man  of  science  into  the  pedant,  poetry  bcca 
academism,  sociability  a  mere  satisfaction  of  empty  vanity  and  a  c 
thirst  for  pleasure.     Commerce  declined,   and    with  it   a  free,   high 
spirited  class  of  citizens.     Work   began  to  be  disci-edited ;    a  man  of 
quality  lived  on  the  inheritance  of  his  forefathers — nay,  even  down  to  the 
present  day,  Italians   give  the   name   Signoi'i  only  to  those  who  hai 
enough  to  live  upon  without  working.     The  ancient  city-p»tri<riale  its 
became  a  nobility,  not  of  arms,  but  of  Court-offices.     And  what  Ct/i 
were  those  at   which  the  descendants  of  the  great  mcrtJiai;t 
fourteenth  ct'iitiiry  were  now  content  to  fawn  for  titles  and  - 
even  when,  as  at  Floreuce,  the  new  sovereigns  descended  from  a  moe 
tiftders !     They   were   the  Courts  of   small    vassaia    to  great    fc 
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otcntatcs.  The  horizon  had  narrowed.  Nowhere  was  there  au  open 
icw  to  be  had  of  the  wide  oceau  of  European  politics.  The  uoble 
reedom  of  intercourse  whicli  had  prevailed  during  the  previous  century 
[ave  way  to  an  oppressive  etiquette,  a  formal,  Spanish  ceremonial 
leplaced  the  preceding  laUtter-aller,     Outside  the  Court,  it  is  trucj  the 

Id  tone  of  friendly  iutimacy  was  still  presened  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  cultured  middle  class  and  the  newly  created  nobles,  who 

ere  so  numerous  that  their  titles  were  almost  meaningless ;  but  it  had 
lecomc  purely  a  matter  of  form,  and  this  merely  external  equality, 
irhich  had  been  inherited  from  the  age  of  tlie  Renaissance,  can  only 
deceive  the  eye  of  the  supcrficiol  observer.  Tlien,  as  now,  counts  and 
paarquLscs  exchanged  the  familiar  "  thou"  with  lawyers  and  professors, 
but  only  with  the  certain  knowledge,  that  the  distance  which  separated 
Ihcm  inwardly  could  not  be  overstepped,  as  Don  Giovanni  is  able  to 
joke  with  Lcporcllo  with  impunity,  because  both  inwardly  feel  how 
great  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  them.  In  fact,  a  relationship  of  client  to 
patron  had  taken  the  place  of  the  former  equality.  The  decline  of 
commerce  and  of  manufacture,  the  wide  extension  of  the  Court  and  of 
the  service  of  the  State  besides,  had  for  their  consequence  a  steadily 
increasing  poverty  and  servility  of  the  middle  class  ;  the  number  and 
inflnenec  of  parasites  was  continually  augmenting.  Contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom elsewhere,  the  Church,  justice,  govermuent  offices  became  a  refuge 
for  these  reduced  classes,  who  no  longer  felt  it  a  humihation  to  be 
patronized  by  the  wealthy.  Tlie  dignity  with  which  religion,  juris- 
prudence, and  the  State  arc  wont  elsewhere  to  invest  their  servants, 
here  had  lost  all  its  value ;  the  priest  was  an  aifablo  bachelor  to  whom 
the  smaller  social  functions  were  entrusted,  nothing  more ;  the  man  of 
learning,  the  poet — generally  also  au  tMe — was  the  panegyrist,  at 
times  even  the  buffoon  of  the  noble  house  ;  the  judge  was  hardly  any- 
thing but  a  business  agent;  the  State  councillor  was  a  steward  to  the 
Signori.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  such  professional  men — for 
commerce  had  almost  entirely  dwindled  into  a  retail  trade — led  the  life 
of  maid-servants,  in  extreme  poverty,  seclusion,  and  obscurity,  from 
■which  they  only  issued  on  high  days  and  holidays.  The  women  of 
higher  rank,  it  is  true,  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  Society,  in  the 
aristocratic  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  they,  too,  passed  at  a  bound 
from  the  convent  into  marriage ;  on  them  likewise  the  absence  of  all 
public  life  acted  depressingly,  damping  their  energies ;  they  also  were 
shut  out  from  the  interests  which  animated  the  men;  they  also, 
like  the  men,  allowed  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  petty  social 
aud  religious  formalities  and  the  jealousies  of  position  and  rank, 
or  gave  themselves  up,  behind  closed  doors,  to  every  caprice  of 
passion  or  indolence.  The  one  thing  which  slightly  relieved  aud 
enlivened  the  hopeless  emptiness  of  female  existences  such  as  these, 
was  recognized,  tolerated  Cicisbcism ;  while  the  inborn  grace,  the 
childlike  simplicity,  so  nearly  akin  to  Nature,  of  Italian  women,  perhaps 
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also  the  inheritance  of  tLe  oldest  of  European  civilizations,  Uma 
down  and  refined  to  a  certain  degree  the  inner  poverty  of  such  a  lil 
The  traces  of  this  existence  of  the  seveuteeath  and  eight 
centuries  are  not  yet  quite  obliterated ;  but  Italy  is  perhaps 
country  which  has  undergone  the  greatest  social  revolutiou  duiixig 
last  forty  years,  a  revolution  which  is  still  proceeding.  French  d( 
nation  at  the  beginning  of  this  century^  and  the  almost  nninternipl 
influence  of  French  literature  ever  since ;  the  levelling  of 
frontiers  in  the  interior;  the  jircsent  rule  of  the  Piedmontesej  a 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Swiss  than  to  the  Italians ;  above  all,  the 
of  a  new  ruling  class,  and  precisely  of  that  very  same  middle  class  whi 
for  the  two  previous  centuries  had  been  so  poor  and  so  homl 
dependent,  and  which  to-day  reigns  supreme  and  is  fully  consciuui 
the  advantages  of  its  position — all  this  has  contributed  to  bring  &bi 
a  transformation/ which  is  still  far  from  being  completed. 


II. 


[tCTtt 


In  France  likewise  the  influence  of  Spain  was  powerfully  felt  after 
of  Italy  ;  but  in  that  country  national  life  was  so  vigorous,  that  it  sc 
completely  subjected  and  absorbed  the  foreign  element.  From  ti 
immemorial  the  State  had  been  led,  the  Church  governed,  aud  I 
cultivation  of  literature  and  science  appropriated  to  themselves,  by  1 
nobility  of  the  sword  aud  the  robe.  These  two  classes  had  at  au  eK 
period  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Crown  against  the  higher  oris 
cracy.  Eut  the  more  iutlcpendeut  the  monareliy  rendered  itself  uftl 
aristocracy,  the  greater  became  the  influence  and  importance  of 
allies.  Final]  yj  when  Richelieu  had  overcome  the  higher  nobility,  tl 
also  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Court,  and  that  Court  soon  became 
centre  of  French  life,  first  in  Paris,  then  in  Fontainebleau,  St.  Germi 
Versailles.  And,  together  with  the  importance  of  the  Court,  that  of 
Parisian  Parliament  also  increased,  and  it  not  only  felt  its  own  jKiwer 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  King,  but  was  occasionally  inclined 
make  him  feci  it  too ;  for  France  in  the  olden  time  kuew  uo  Jeffreyftj 
the  French  judges  always  preserved  their  political  and  social  iude^)* 
cuce,  because  their  half-inherited,  half-purchased  seats  cuuld  not 
taken  from  them,  and  the  wealth  of  their  families  was  constat 
renewed  by  marriages  with  tlic  daughters  of  rich  citizens.  The  "  Ci 
now  began  to  group  around  the  Parisian  Parliament  as  the  Court  a 
the  King.  Intellectual  and  political  ceutralizatiou  thus  kept  pace  ' 
one  another,  '^  Court  aud  City  "  henceforth  become  synonymous  ' 
representatives  of  culture.  Montesquieu  naively  says  :  "  J^appelle  j 
d^une  nation  ks  mceurs  et  le  caradere  d'esprit  des  different^  pettpU*  dh 
par  I'influence  d*une  meme  cour  et  d'une  m^tne  cap'UaleJ*  It  is  cvi 
that,  in  Montesquieu's  eyes,  Germany  could  not  lay  claim  to  a  uatt< 
culture.  But  "  Court  aud  City  '*  meant  the  nobility  of  the  sword 
robe  and  all  that  belongs  to  it;  and  in  fact  the  characteristic  feature 
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'French  culture  were,  down  to  the  Revolution,  nay,  ercn  in  the  National 
Assembly  of  1789,  but  especially  daring  the  Restoration  (181^t-1830)j 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  revival  of  ancient  France, 
derived  from  the  coxirticr  and  the  man  of  law.  Even  to  the  present  day 
the  habits  and  castoms,  the  forms  and  ^iews  of  these  two  classes  give 
the  tone,  if  not  in  the  State,  at  all  events  in  Society.  At  the  time 
when  this  national  Society,  together  with  the  national  literature, 
'  asstuned  its  definite  form, — i.e.,  in  the  second  third  of  the  seventeenth 
century, — the  former  by  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  the  latter  by 
freely  metamorphosing  Spanish  forms,  it  was  these  two  closely  con- 
nected classes  which  took  the  initiative  in  the  changes  that  were  then 
wrought.  A  Voltaire  and  a  Balzac,  a  Gorneille  and  a  Malherbe,  met 
together  with  a  Condc  and  a  Retz,  in  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillefs 
drawing-room ;  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
parliamentary  families  (families  de  robe). 

Pascal,  like  almost  all  Port-Royal,  originally  belonged  to  the  nobility 
of  the  robCj  as  did  ^rontaigne  before,  and  Montesquieu  after  him.     The 
great  Gallican  too,  who  impressed  upon  the  French  Church  and  French 
pulpit  eloquence  their  lasting  stamp,  Bossuct,  was  the  sou  of  a  judge. 
But  he,  as  well  as  Bourdalouc,  Flechicr,  Massillon,  and  many  other  dis- 
J  tinguished  prelates  of  ancient  France  who  followed  him,  became  one  of 
i  the  stars  of  Versailles,  who   contributed  in  no  smaller  degree  to  the 
I  literary  wealth  of  their  country  than  courtiers  of  the  highest  rank,  such 
j  as  Larochefoucault  and  St,  Simon.     Tliere  were  besides  a  number  of 
i'  professional  writers  living  at  Versailles  :  La  Bruyere  found  his  best  knowu 
I  types  at  Court,  and  Racine  sang  Louis  XIV.'s  connection  with  Made- 
moiselle de   la  Vallicrc  in  his  "Berenice,"  and  wrote  "Athalic"and 
,  "  Esther"  for  Madame  de  Maiutenon's  "  St.  Cyr."     And  side  by  side  with 
I  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and   representatives  of  literature.  State 
officials  and  military  commanders  assembled  about  the  monarch's  person, 
contracted  friendships  with  these  men,  shared  in  their  interests,  profiting 
)  greatly  by  their  intercourse,  while  they  communicated  to  them  in  return 
I  their  own  wider  and  more  liberal  view  of  things.      Every  noble  family 
I  of  high   rank,  however,    was  in  itself  a  tiny  Versailles,  with  its  own 
j  abbSs  and  men  of  letters  who  stood  in  no  subordinate  position  towards 
[  its  members,  but  rather  associated  with  them  as  friends,  giving  them 
}  intellectual    animation    while   they  received  a  freer  knowledge   of  the 
f  world  in  exchange ;  for  the  Court,  which  was  the  prototype  of  this  whole 
Society  concentrated  around  it,   was  no   miniature   Court  like  that   of 
Lucca  or  of  Parma ;  it  was  the  Court  of  a  great  Power,  nay,  of  the  great 
European   Power,  jcnr'  i^o\{iv  ;  there  was  nothing  to  limit  or  intercept 
the  view.     The  highest  interests  were  treated  and  decided  here  ;  nothing 
was  petty,  not  even  Court  ceremonial,  because  it  remained  exclusively 
the  form  of  life  and  never  became  at  the  same  time  its  substance^  as 
was  the  case  in   Italy.      The   disputes   between    Janscnist   and   Jesuit, 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  between  the  Gallican  Church  and  the 
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Roman  Caria  found  tlieir  echo  here.  Here  it  was  tLat  the  supremi 
ol*  the  continent  and  the  defence  of  the  countrj'  were  planned.  Hi 
Moliere*a  latest  comedies  were  diucuBsed  with  the  same  warmth 
interest  as  Pascal's  161161*3  against  the  Society  of  Jesus  or  Bossued 
funeral  oration  on  the  great  Conde.  And  as  the  Court,  so  the  City; 
the  educated  and  wealthy,  to  whatever  class  they  might  belong,  took 
living  interest  in  these  questions,  which  at  once  grew  into  national  odi 
not  least  the  women. 

Even  a  centuij  later^  Sterne  expressed  his  opinion,  that  *' 
the  French  people  nothing  was  Salic,  except  the  monarchy."  It  is, 
fact,  the  female  element  which  always  has  reigned,  and  still  rei{ 
supreme  in  France,  especiaUy  in  the  capital.  Eren  Bonaparte,  ^ 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  allowing  too  free  play  to  the  fair  % 
was  forced  to  admit  when  he  came  to  Paris  as  a  young  man  of  twcn 
six  (1795)  that  "  this  was  the  only  place  where  they  deserved  lo  li 

the  helm The  men  thought  of  nothing  else ;  lived  only  ia  a 

for  them.  A  woman  must  have  passed  six  moutlis  in  Paris  to  kuQ 
vhat  was  due  to  her,  and  how  she  might  rule  "  It  is  easy  to  bctn 
the  secret*  The  French  women  of  those  times  were  content  to  fig 
with  the  weapons  peculiar  to  their  sex.  A  Madame  de  Sevignc, 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  were  women  before  they  were  anything  di 
With  them  authorship  was  quite  a  secondary  matter,  if,  indeed,  sm 
writing  can  be  called  authorship.  True,  France  was  not  without 
professional  authoresses,  hke  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  and  M&dft 
Dcshouliorcs,  but  even  they  had  a  far  greater  personal  than  lite 
influence  in  society,  and  their  period  was  short.  From  the  time  wIh 
Louis  XI  V\  attained  his  majority,  the  political  women  of  the  seventeen' 
as  well  as  the  philosophical  women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  lonj 
appear  directly  before  the  public.  Even  Madame  de  Stael,  in  real 
only  half  a  Frenchwoman,  thought  a  great  deal  more  of  her  pcrsoi 
connections  than  of  her  writingH,  and  had  a  warmer  heart  for 
political  friends  than  for  her  political  principles.  Nevertheless, 
cannot  den}'  that  the  uufcminiue  element  began  already  with  her 
make  itself  objectionably  felt.  The  women  of  the  ancien  rtf/hnc  shunn 
all  publicity  J  they  were  content  to  exercise  an  indirect  inilucnce,  rulii^ 
over  the  rulers  in  all  departments,  without  ever  thinking  it  necessary 
resort  to  the  kind  of  warfare  which  belongs  to  the  other  sex.  Anac 
tells  us  that  Nature  has  given  each  created  being  its  own  special  weapoi 
— the  bull  its  horns,  the  horse  his  hoof,  man  reason,  and  women  beau 
By  this,  however,  wc  arc  by  no  means  to  understand  that  all  woi 
are  unreasonable  and  ail  men  ugly,  any  more  than  that  all  men 
reasonable  and  all  women  beautiful.  He  means  that  every  womi 
without  exception,  has  received  from  Nature  a  certain  amount  of  gri 
of  which  she  often  endeavours,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  divest  herself. 
even  so  proud  a  man  as  Louis  XIV.  thought  fit  to  doff  his  bat  bcfl 
the  lowest  of  his  kitchen-maids,  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet  on 
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staircase  at  Versailles,  this  was  merely  a  tribute  ■which  France,  em- 
bodied in  his  person,  was  always  ready  to  pay  to  a  sex,  whose  humblest 
members  could  lay  claim  to  the  rights  of  grace  and  weakness.  This 
grace  is  not  confined  ta  the  passing  bloom  of  youth,  nor  to  the  outward 
person.  There  is  also  a  gracefulness  of  heart  and  of  mind  especially 
feminine.  Thus,  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  patience  in  suffering,  intel- 
lectual freshness  and  suggestive  naivete,  a  shrewd,  direct  judgment,  and 
an  equally  shrewd,  direct  speech,  not  less  than  cunning,  tears,  and  the 
desire  to  please,  are  especially  feminine  weapons,  seldom  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  other  sex.  Now,  the  Frenchwomen  of  those  two  glorious 
centuries,  from  [Nfadame  de  Che^Tcuse  do^m  to  ^ladame  Holaud,  owed 
their  sovereignty,  their  well- merited  sovereignty  over  the  heroes  of 
thought  and  action,  to  the  judicious  use  of  these  arms,  not  to  an  unpleaa- 
ing  cndeavoiir  to  compete  with  men  on  their  own  battle-field.  For  no 
species  of  interest  was  foreign  to  them,  and  so  they  presided  over  social 
life,  while  their  influence  in  politics,  religion,  and  literature  was  com- 
pletely decisive.  Nor  do  I  by  any  means  allude  here  only  to  the  moat 
conspicuous  figures, — such,  for  instance,  as  Madame  de  Longueville,  who 
succeeded  in  seducing  her  husband  and  brother,  the  great  Conde/""  ay, 
even  a  Laroehefoncanlt  and  a  Turenne,  to  open  rebellion  against  the 
Crowu;  or  as  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  determined  Louis  XIWb 
inner  policy  for  so  long;  as  Angelique  Amaud,  or  ^ladamc  Guyon,  the 
souls  of  French  Jansenism  and  of  French  Quietism ;  as  a  Tencin  and 
Geoffrin,  whose  salons  gave  the  tone  to  the  society  of  a  whole  century ;  I 
refer  here  to  the  numbers  of  women  whose  names  were  hardly  known  to 
the  public,  though  they  stood  behind  the  greatest  statesmen,  the  first 
writers,  the  leading  men  of  society,  as  we  gather  by  the  new  dis- 
coveries made  from  year  to  year  by  the  admirers  and  students  of  that 
unique  age.  Nor  does  it  do  to  be  too  quick  to  condemn  the  '*^  corrup- 
tion "  or  even  laxity  of  morals  of  that  period  ;  for  it  presents  fine,  and 
by  no  means  isolated,  instances  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  attachment. 
For  example,  the  stout-hearted  Duchcsscdc  Chauhics,  of  whom  St.  Simon 
relates  that  she  refused  to  survive  her  husbaud ;  then  the  Duchesse  de 
Choiscul,  the  friend  of  Madame  du  Defland  and  of  the  Abbe  Barthelcmy, 
who  almost  worshipped  her  husband,  the  Minister  to  Louis  XV.,  albeit 
he  was  twenty  years  her  senior;  and  the  Marquise  Costa  de  Beauregard, 
whose  letters  to  her  husbaud  and  children,  published  a  fcvf  years  ago, 
give  us  an  insight  into  so  noble  a  soul ;  the  Mai'echalc  de  Beauveou, 
and  numerous  others.  ^lany  of  those  more  questionable  liaisons, 
moreover,  which  were  tolerated  in  those  times,  were  in  reality  little  less 
than  conjugal  unions.  Wliat  other  name  can  we  give  to  the  1>ond 
existing  between  the  Due  de  Nivernais  and  Mndame  de  Kochefort,  or 
^    between  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  and  Madame  de  Sabran,  even  before 

*  At  the  time  of  the  **  Fronde"  such  offensive  and  defeneive  alliancos  between  iulTuential 
women  and  ambitious  pvliticiana  weru  matten  of  ovendAy  ocourrciicf  ;  of  this  kintl  were 

Lthe  unions  between  Ketr.  &nd  Madame  dc  C'hevretiBe,  Beaufort  and  Madame  dc  Mont1>azon, 
Cond6  and  Madame  de  Chatillon. 
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the  legal  sanction — in  the  one  case  after  forty,  in  the  other  after  tweatf 
years — ^liad  become  possible  ?*  Can  we  conceive  purer  relations  tbn 
those  which  existed  between  ^lademoiscUe  de  Conde  and  Montiear  de 
la  Gcrvaisais,  to  whom  marriafje  was  forbidden,  and  who  in  vain  Bougbt 
to  forget  a  hopeless  passion,  he  on  the  battle-field,  she  in  a  conreat? 
And  can  we  venture  to  confound  even  relatively  less  sacred  connectiou, 
such  as  those  between  Madame  d^Houdetot  and  St.  Lambert,  Madame 
du  Deflaud  and  Horace  Walpole,  Madame  du  Chatclet  and  Voltaipc^ 
not  to  mention  others— Kionnections  which  lasted  for  many  years,  aud 
derived  their  nourishment  from  a  mutual  interest  in  mankind's  lofticit 
aims, — can  we,  I  repeat,  confound  these  with  the  thoughtless  Oauou 
which  begin  and  end  in  the  caprice  of  a  moment  ?  When  inclined  to 
depreciate  the  moral  value  of  these  women  of  the  anden  regime,  let  u 
rather  call  to  mind  the  heroism,  the  iirmuess,  the  resignation  with  whidi, 
in  the  time  of  the  great  Revolution,  they  mounted  the  scaffold — where 
they  were  to  expiate  their  enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of  their  youth. 

It  was  a  characteristic  distinction,  though  only  consistent  with  the 
whole  constitution  of  French  society,  that  young  girls  should  have  beta 
strictly  excluded  from  it ;  for  it  was  less  the  apprehension  lest 
might  fall  in  love  foolishly,  or  contiact  an  early  undesirable  ma 
which  suggested  this  exclusion,  than  the  desire  to  be  able  freely  to 
discourse  on  alt  topics,  even  such  as  young  girls  cannot  understand,  or 
which  it  is  either  irksome  or  prejudicial  for  them  to  listen  to.  Now,  eon- 
versation  was  the  great  aim  of  all  social  intercourse  in  France,  if  it  can  be 
said  to  have  had  any  aim  except  sociability.  It  was  to  the  French,  what  art 
was  to  the  Italians  of  the  lleuaissauce,  at  once  the  substance  and  the  form 
of  their  mental  activity,  "  On  dit  que  Vhonime  eU  un  animal  8ocia6U,'* 
says  Montesquieu,  "ffur  ce  pi^d-la  il  me  paraii  que  le  Frant^aU  e^i  plug 
homme  qu'wi  autre;  c*€st  Fhomme  par  excellence,  car  il  Semitic  /aii 
uniquement  pour  la  aociSiS"  It  was  not  solitary  thought,  imagination, 
and  feeling,  not  a  direct  contemplation  and  reproduction  of  Nature,  not 
enterprise  and  action  with  the  adroit  manipulation  of  varying  interests, 
but  the  intellectual  elaboration  we  call  conversation, — i.e.,  the  form  of 
mental  exertion  in  which  thoughts  and  feelings  arc  employed  rather  as 
stimulants  to  excite  our  faculties  and  bring  them  into  play,  than  as  their 
purpose  and  object, — which  was  the  crowning  result  of  that  culture. 
The  sudden  birth  of  ideas  in  living  langiiagc,  brought  about  by  the  con- 
tact of  mind  with  mind  ;  the  art  of  imperceptibly  guiding  and  turning 
the  game;  the  satisfaction  of  having  found  a  suitable,  an  elegant,  or  an 
eloquent  form  for  an  idea,  of  being  able  to  introduce  the  highest  subjects 
into  conversation  without  becoming  abstruse,  the  lowest  without  being 
vulgar,  of  speaking  of  natural  things  without  impropriety,  of  artificial 

*  The  reUiioDA  Itctwcon  tho  Comtc  dc  Toulouae  and  Madamo  de  GoDdrio.  between  the 
Due  de  Sully  aiid  Madamo  de  Vaux,  hctucen  the  MarqaiB  dc  St.  AuUire  aod  Madame  di? 
Lambert,  l>etween  the  Comte  Lasaayc  and  Madamn  do  Bonrl)On,  l>etwe«n  the  Mar6chal 
d'Uxelles  aud  Madame  de  Forriol  were  of  a  aimilaruature ;  the  last  of  these,  howerer,  ooald 
never  be  ratified  by  marriage. 
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tilings  with  simplicity,  of  glifJing  lij^htly  over  the  surface  of  some  matters 
yet  so  as  to  stimulate  thought  en  passant,  of  diving  to  the  depths  of 
others  without  eflfort,  of  opening  out  sudden  views,  of  touching  ou 
personalities  lightly  without  euteriug  more  deeply  into  the  subject, 
of  suggesting  ideas  by  such  equivocalities, — above  all,  the  art  of  satisfying 
one's  personal  vanity  by  flattering  that  of  othcw; — this  spirit  it  is 
■which  pervades  the  whole  culture  of  a  nation,  whose  gregarious  pro- 
pensities are  not  compatible  with  solitude,  which  is  unable  to  exist 
without  conventions,  yet  which  feels  the  need  of  moving  freely  and 
gracefully  within  those  arbitrary  litnits.  Something  of  this  spirit  was 
communicated  to  the  family,  to  public  life,  and  to  literature,  and  made 
of  the  cultured  circles  of  France  a  Society,  the  unwritten  laws  and  in- 
tangible organism  of  which  have  outlived  even  the  Revolution  and  its 
Reign  of  Terror,  a  Society  which  is  only  at  its  ease,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, in  moral  "  tights,"  because  that  costume  has  become  a 
second  skin — which  no  doubt  implies  that  it  has  lost  all  conception  of 
the  nude — i.e.,  the  final  in  truth  and  nature.  I  have  said  that  this  code 
of  manners,  like  the  preponderance  of  the  two  classes  in  which  it  had 
been  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  lasted  long  after  those  classes 
had  lost  their  political  privileges,  although  old  Talleyrand  used  to  say : 
**  He  who  did  not  live  before  1789,  and  did  not  take  part  in  the  con- 
versation of  those  times,  will  never  know  the  highest  enjoyment  allotted 
to  mankind."  Let  us  but  call  to  miud  the  men  of  the  Constitaante, 
the  Malouets,  Lally-ToUendals,  Lameths,  Lafaycttes,  &e.,  and  the 
GirondinSf  nearly  all  of  them  men  of  law  and  guardians  of  ancient 
forms;  let  us  remember  the  leading  circles  of  the  Restoration,  and 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Even  down  to  the  Second  Empire  and 
Third  Eepublic,  literary  productions  were  not  deemed  indispensable  to 
the  receptiou  of  members  into  the  ranks  of  the  academy,  dukes,  prelates, 
and  illustrious  men  of  law  being  admitted  as  mere  representatives  of  the 
taste  of  ancient  France  in  modern  Society.  These  forms,  it  is  true,  are 
BO  longer  so  clearly  marked  as  they  were,  and  more  than  once  passion 
has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety  even  In  the  most  select  circles. 
Nevertheless,  what  was  essential  in  the  tradition  is  still  alive,  and  the 
present  exclusion  from  the  State  of  the  educated  classes,  and  of  those 
who  have  any  social  importance,  may  perhaps  have  the  beneficial  result 
of  allowing  French  genius  to  come  to  itself  again,  and  slowly  to  recon- 
stitute its  empire  undisturbed  by  political  interests. 


t 


III. 

Something  analogous  to  French  Court  life  had  begun  to  appear  in 
England  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  ;  and  hcrcj  likewise,  it  was  the 
Church,  the  Army,  and  the  Law,  in  a  close  alliance  and  assembled  round 
-  the  Throne  as  their  centre,  which  gave  the  tone  in  Society.  Even  down 
I  to  the  present  day,  these  three  professions  are  the  only  ones  which,  far 
I  from  depriving  their  members  of  the  name  and  position  of  a  gentleman, 
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actually  confer  it.    Still  art,  as  well  as  social  intercourse,  although  bodi 
were  held  in  high  esteem  ami  widely  cultivated,  even  before   the  gnat 
Rebellion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  never  Lad  been  leading  principles 
in   English  Society;  for  even   at  that  time  politics  were  already   proj 
domiuaut.      A    high  and  independent  tone  prevailed  in  the   wjcietf 
which   Shakespeare   and  Ben   Jonson  have  shown  us^  and  which  wb» 
represented  by  men  of  the  stamp  of  Sj^encer,  Bacon,  Sidney,  BuMefl 
Women  played  a  considerable  and  important,  yet  thoroughly  feinimna 
part  in  it.      Liberty  of  speech  was  very  great,  and  seldom  degeiimt^fl 
into  coarseness.     Classical   education  was  universal  and  profound,  anJ 
women  shared  in  it ;  the  interest  in  art  aud  literature  was  extremely 
vivid.      For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  England  were  destined  to  realise 
the  ideal  of  modern   society ;  as   if,  under   the    fortifying   inflnenct- 
public  life,  liberty  aud  propriety,  individual  development   and  unity 
culture,  a  taste  for  art  and  a  lively,  witty  conversation  would  bait 
free  play.      This  healthy  development,  however,  was   nipped  in  the  b 
by  the  great  llcbcllion.    To  say  of  any  great  complex  of  events,  rc6ulti 
&om  a  long  scries  of  facts  and  circumstances,  that  it  might  have 
different,  would  be  unhistorical.      What  may  be  said,  however,  is,  t 
the  natural  groAvth  of  England's  moral  aud  intellectual  life  was  stiui 
by  the  great  Rebellion  which  saved  England's  independence,  the  Pi 
tcstant  faith,  and  political  liberty.      Still  this  event  was  unavoidable,  for" 
it  was  the  product  of  a  second   development,  accomplished  within  tlia 
core  of  the  nation,  which  ran  parallel  with  that  higher  one  proceed 
from  the  Renaissance.      However  this  may  be,  Puritanism  brushed 
"bloom  off  the  national  spirit  of  England.     Later  on,  it   is  true, 
spirit  put  forth  a  new  blossom,  which  from  the  time  of  Locke  to 
of  Hume  brought  England  intellectually  to  the  front;  there  arose  even 
a  period  of  Belles  Leitres,  with  which  nothing  in  the  European  literature 
of  the  past  century  can  compare;  nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  its 
intrinsic   value,    this   literature    had    none    of    the   delicate    fragrance 
emitted  by   the  creations  of  Chaucer  and  of  Shakespeare,   which   i* 
missing  even  in  the  inimitable   productions   of  their   successors,  £rom 
Drydcn  aud  De  Foe  down   to   Goldsmith  and   Sterne.     The  mod 
delicate  bloom,  the  subtle.,  changeful  hue,  which  feminine  iullucueeE 
over  a  national  literature,  was  destroyed  ;  henceforth  English  llterat 
became  a  literature  of  men,  as  English  Society  a  Society  of  men.     ' 
new  impulse   under   Charles   II.  was   but   a   sorry  imitation  of  Fre 
manners  aud  customs  ;  even  a   St.  Evremond  and  a    Grammout 
all  living  sympathy  with   their  country's  culture ;  the  whole  movem 
was,  in  fact,  but   a  coarse    caricatere  of  French   life  ;  on  the  banks 
the  Thames  the  refined  Epicureanism  of  French  Society  degenerated  into 
a  low  sensuality;  liberty  became  licence,  high  spirits  dissolute  reckless- 
ness, elegance  luxTirious  ostentation.      It  was  not  till   after  the  sccoml 
Revolution  of  1688  that  a  new  kind  of  Society  was  formed,  which  has 
maintained  its  ground  down  to  our  own  time. 
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Even  during   the  reigns  of  William    II  [.   aud    Queen   AunCj   but 
norc  decidedly  under  the  two  first  Georges,  the  disaffected  gentry  had 
y  degrees  withdrawn  to  their  estates.     If  all  of  them  did  not  care  to 

xpre^  their  dislike  of  those  "  d d  Hanoverians^'  with  the  bluntness 

rf  a  Squire  Western,  most  were  at  any  rate  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
!riius  country  life,  which  Englishmen  have  always  loved,  became  the 
normal  existence  of  the  higher  orders.  Even  when  the  gentry,  under 
Robert  Walpole — himself  a  country  gentleman — began  to  be  reconciled 
lo  the  Court,  the  custom  of  remaining  in  the  country  excepting  during 
tlic  Parliamentary  Session,  i.e.,  the  spring,  was  not  discoutiuued  j 
irhcrcas,  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  it  hatl  been  usual  to  spend  at 
east  three  quarters  of  the  year  in  London.  True^  the  rusticated  squire 
lit  first  did  not  escape  the  shafts  of  the  town  wits  and  dandies;  never- 
theless the  ridiculous  figure  of  Sir  Wilful  Witwoud,  who  had  never  been 
to  town  **  since  the  Revolution'*  (1700),  soon  gave  way  to  the  plcasiug, 
kumoristie  form  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  till  Squire  Allworthy  finally 
became  the  personification  of  all  peculiarly  English  virtues.  For 
though  this  gentry  for  the  most  part  bore  no  titles,  still  it  was  a 
mobility,  aud  more  than  one  plain  Mr.  could  trace  his  pedigree  back  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  At  the  same  time  the  younger  sous  of  the 
nobles  descended  either  directly,  or  by  means  of  the  three  liberal  ^iro- 
£essions  we  have  mentioned,  to  the  gentry,  while  wealthy  merchants 
procured  their  sons  or  grandsons — the  English  say  it  takes  tfirce 
generations  to  make  a  gentleman — an  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  the 
gentry  by  the  purchase  of  landed  property  or  by  menus  of  the  same 
professions.  The  Euglish  clergyman  moreover,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
possessions  had  not  been  confiscated  during  the  Reformation,  was,  and 
in  fact  still  is,  himself  a  well-to-do  country  gentleman,  whose  rectory 
could  often  vie  with  the  dwellings  of  county  proprietors.  Resides,  he  could 
marry  and  his  sons  and  daughters  share  tlic  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
*<»unty  families ;  he  was  not  irrevocably  condeniucd,  like  the  French 
aud  Italian  priest,  to  a  single  life,  and  thus  excluded  from  all  intimate 

(family  connectiousj  nor  to  that  of  the  needy  country  parson  in  Germany, 
-whose  means  scarcely  suffice  to  make  both  ends  meet,  or,  iudccdt  to  place 
tim  on  a  level  with  the  wealthier  peasants.  The  snceessful  barrister 
aud  judge,  too  (this  class  liad  begun  since  1688  to  be  virtually,  if  not 
legally,  irremovable,  a  quality  which  had  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  judges  iu  Fnincc),  the  pcDsioned  officer,  the 
sons  of  the  retired  merchant,  and,  later  on,  of  the  returned  nabob,  on  their 
aide  also  became  part  of  the  country  gentry,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
inOueuee  was  eoncerned,  if  not  equally  in  a  social  point  of  view,  in 
Tirtue  of  their  landed  property.  Now  it  was  this  country  nobility  and 
gentry  which  gave  the  tone  in  English  Society — I  say  English,  for  cir- 
cumstances were  different  in  Scotland,  and  under  their  intlucnec  Scotch 
Society  assumed  a  form  more  similar  to  that  of  Germany.  It  consisted 
of  free  and  independent  men  of  wealth,  most  of  whom  had  studied  at 
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Cambridge   or  Oxford,  while  many  had  seats  in  Parliament.      Thcr 
managed  the   affairs  of  the  villages  which  lay  within  the  precincts  of 
their  estates ;  they  were  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Magistrates,  and  com- 
manded in   the   Militia.     In   a  word^  they  did  the    State  good  and 
gratuitous  service,  and  this  alone,  in  the  absence  of  an   organized  cUa 
of  paid  officials,  would  have  secured  them  political  predominance.    In 
England,  however,  the  Law  did  not  play  the  same  part,  either  in  pohtics 
or  in  literature,  as  in   France.     I  can   recall  no  writer   of  note,  no 
prominent  English  statesman  of  the    past  century,  who  was  a  member 
either  of  the  Bench  or  the  Bar.     Fielding,  it  is  true,  was  a  lawyer  and* 
even  a  London  Justice,  but  he  was  also  a  thorough  gentleman  both  hf 
birth  and  by  education  ;  and  though  Burke  and  Sheridan  nominally  com* 
mcnccd  the  study  of  law,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  belonged 
the  profession  ;  whereas  the  elder  Lord  Melville,  who,  like  Lord  Bacon 
before  and  Lord  Brouj^ham  after  him,  really  proceeded  from  it,  newr 
occupied  any   commanding  position.     The  whole  political  worid  w 
almost  exclusively  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  country  gentry,  aoi 
though   the  literature  of  the  time  bore  the  impress  of  town-life,  jax^ 
even  of  the  life  of  the  capital,  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
nearly  all  its  representatives,  from  Addison,  Steele,  and  Swifl  down 
Gibbon,  Burke,  and  Hume,  passed  into  the  public  service, — i.e.,  iuto 
circle   which  consisted  of  statesmen  who  were  also,  for  the  most 
landed  proprietors,  and  thus  belonged  to  a  class  whose   position,  CA-cn 
when    its    memto's   took  no    part   in   politics    but   spent    their   whole 
lives  in  a  village,  was  still  considered  the  most  enviable  in  the  UndJ 
Even  in  our  days,  after  the  great  changes  which  have  been  wrought^ 
in   political  affairs   by  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832,  18G7,  and  1871,  and 
in  the  economical  condition  of  England  by  the  development  of  manufae* 
turcs  and  Free  Trade,  the  position  of  a  country  gentleman  is  still  thfl 
ideal   of  ail  wealthy  Englishmen.     Even  now  an  Englishman  of  an 
standing  docs  not  feel  that  he  has  a  real  "  home  '*  until  he  poasesjcs 
country  scat,  and  this  country  home  is  the  one  object  of  his  life,  th 
one  aim  of  his  ambition,  the  thing  for  which  he  toils  day  and  night,  am 
thus  helps  to  increase  the  national  wealth  as  well  as  his  own.      He  wl 
is  not  rich  enough  to  purchase  an  estate,  puts  up  in  the  meantime  wil 
Putney,  Wcyhridge,  or  some  other  rural  suburb.     The  City  is  only  tl 
gigantic  workshop,  where  business   19  transacted,  and  money  e&mi 
wherewith  to    indulge   in   horses,  dogs,   conservatories,  and   unbound^ 
hospitality  in  the  country.     For  there  the  long  days  and  evenings  ba' 
to   be   filled   up  with  prolonged    repasts,   deep   potations,   sports   ai 
pastimes  of  divers  kinds — hunting,  fishing,  roaring,  archery,  flirtatid 
between  young  people  of  both  sexes ;  side  by  side  with  which  go  all 
the  more  useful   pursuits  of   local  business   and    reading,   for  whio 
the  well-stocked  country  libraries    afford   an   excellent  opportunity- 
even  now  the   English   read   more  than   any  other  nation  in  the  wor! 
At  times,  of  course,  life  in  these  residences  would  become  somcwlu 
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pough  aud  boisterous;  Btill,  a  lieattUy  spirit  oa' the  whole  animated  thi» 
plass,  which  was  kept  frcsb  iu  mind  and  body  by  out-door  exercise  and 
nublic  tasks  aud  interests ;  and  in  most  essential  respects  this  life  has 
Bemaincd  unchanged.  True,  English  Society,  in  which  both  sexes 
equally  join,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  country,  for  what  goes  by  that 
name  iu  town  is  more  a  labour  than  a  recreation,  and  consists  mostly 
ftf  formally  arranged,  specially  invited  gatherings,  where  the  guests  sit 
lide  by  side  without  ease  or  freedom,  exchanging  commonplace  remarks, 
IkQd  the  relatively  small  amount  of  unrestrained  hearty  sociability  still' 
to  be  found  in  the  metropolis  in  our  time,  is  now,  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  society  exclusively  of  men,  only  now  it  meets  in  clubs, — 
even  Parliament  is  a  sort  of  gigantic  club  ;  whereas  formerly  it  was  wont 
to  hold  its  gatherings  at  M'ills'  Coffee-house,  or,  maybe,  at  the  Turks* 
Head.  Women — mind,  I  do  not  say  young  girls — seemed,  as  it  were, 
lo  have  disappeared  altogether  from  the  higher  existence  of  the  uatioa 
during  England's  most  flourishing  period.  As  far  as  I  can  remembeiv 
Ijady  Montague  and  LaJy  Holland  were  almost  the  only  ones  who,  pro- 
perly speaking,  formed  social  centres,  and  neither  of  them  wielded  their 
■ceptre  with  the  grace  that  charms  us  most  in  women.  We  vainly  seek. 
R  Jacqueline  Pascal,  a  Lcspinasse,  a  BoufRers,  who  exercised  so  decisive- 
%x\.  influence  over  the  religious,  literary,  and  social  life  of  the  ruling 
blasa  in  France,  not  to  speak  of  those  innumerable  women  who  deter- 
mined French  policyj  from  Diane  de  Poitiers  down  to  Madame  da 
Cayla.  In  England,  politics,  religion,  letters,  and  Society  too,  were 
laaen's  province,  for  Hannah  Flore's  influence  was  confined  to  a  small 
middle-class  cliqitc.  From  Addison  to  Johnson,  the  whole  lutellcctual 
life  of  England  was  masculine  in  character.  In  Swift's  greatest  works 
K^re  is  nothing  that  betrays  the  induence  his  connection  with  Stella 
really  exercised  over  his  life.  What  wc  read  of  women  in  the  writings 
of  Pope,  Richardson,  Fielding,  or  Goldsmith  seems  to  imply,  that  only 
girls  played  any  part  in  Society,  and  that,  ou  attaining  her  twenty-fifth 
year,  a  woman  either  withdrew  from  the  world  aud  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  her  household  duties,  or  that  she  appeared  only  at  the  theatre 
•nd  the  card-table  to  show  her  diamonds,  her  feathers,  and  her  painty 
or  to  indulge  in  the  coarsest  kind  of  flirtation.  The  era  of  the  blue- 
stockings only  began  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century^ 
iirith  Miss  Austen  aud  Miss  Edgeworth,  though  the  name  dates  frook 
the  time  of  Lady  jMontague,  and  since  then  the  azure  tint  has  extended 
to  other  masculine  interests  besides  letters.  It  is  said  that  these  female 
lencroaehmcnts  have  entirely  distorted  the  social  relations  between  the 
two  sexes  which  constitute  the  whole  charm  of  Society,  and  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  England  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
Iformer  charm.  Tliis  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  young,  unmarriedi 
people,  whose  relations  to  each  other  have  remained,  quite  natural  and- 
pleasing,  though  their  converse  can  hardly  be  called  "  Society,"  since- 
it  is  limited  to  a  mere   interchange   of  feelings,  which  is   a    totally 
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different  thing.     Whatever  may  be  the   part  which  women   apparendy 
play  in  English  town  Society  of  the  present  day,   however  Btroagly 
they   poay    muster   numerically,  their    actual    influence,    especially  b 
politics,  is  very  slight.      One   is,   indeed,   rather    tempted   to  rcveiw 
Sterne's  sentence  with  regard  to  France,  and  to  say  that  in  England 
everything   is   Salic   hut   the    monarchy.      True,    the    Queen  prewdes 
over    the    Privy    Council,    and     we    find    women     sitting    on    School 
Boards,   Charity  Committees,  &c.    &c.       No  doubt    also  much  of  the 
work   ia  done   by  them.     The  more  important  decisions,  however,  are 
given  by  men.     The  wife   of  a   Member  of  Parliament    who  makes 
no    demur    at    standing    on    the    hustings  by    her    husband's    side — t 
position,  by  the  way,  which  would  suffice  to  render   liim   an    object  of 
ridicule,  i.e.,   morally  to   annihilate   him,  for  the  moment   at  least,  in 
France — is  quite  content  to  watch  over  and  admire  her  spouse  as  ber 
property,  without  desiring  to  guide  his  political  steps  from  behind  the 
scenes  as  a  Frenchwoman  would.     Wc  have  no  wish  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  social  systems,  but  wc  wish 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  them.     Nobody  can  feel   a  truer 
regard  and  sympathy  than  the  writer  of  these  lines  for  the  good  English- 
woman, who  lives  only  for  her  husband,  enjoying  his  triumphs,  sharing 
his  anxieties,  and  still  holding  ready  for  conversation  with  his  friends  i 
lively  wit,  a  sound  common  sense,  a  large  stock  of  reading,  and  who 
shows  more  real  taste  and  elegance  in   Lcr  plain  but  neat  walking-dress 
than  all  the  votaries  of  high  art.     Where,  indeed,  is  there  a  lovelier 
type  of  womanhood  to  be  found  than  in  an  English  maiden?     Where 
one  that  is  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  English  matron,  such  as  we 
find   her,   surrounded   by   her  numerous   family,  in   the    houses  of  the 
middle  class?     Unfortunately,  however,  these  types  seem  to  be  becom- 
ing rarer  and  rarer,  and  we  find   in   their   place   crowds  of  authoresses, 
doctoresses,  prophetesses  of  woman's  rights,  muses,  priestesses  of  higk 
art,  and  huntresses  after  names  and  titles.      These  ladies  nowadays  seen. 
often  to  take  a  pleasure  in  appearing  sexless,  which  is  but  another  word 
for  without  influence,  inasmuch   as   their  influence  proceeds  from  theif 
sex  alone.      Friendship^  from  which  every  thought  of  difference  of  sex  is 
excluded,  competition   in   business;  in  which   all   respect  and  considera- 
tion for  sex  is  placed  under  an  interdict,  are  false  relations,  and,  like 
all  unnatural  conditions,  cannot  be  lasting.     Woman's  work  is  eitb 
inferior  to  man's,  and  then  she  must   fail  in  the  merciless  struggle  sho 
has  provoked,  or  it  approaches  it  very  closely  in  value,  and  then  she 
generally  sinks  beneath  exertions  for  which  Nature  has  not  fitted  heft 
It  would  be  the  same  if  we  were  to  undertake  her  task  in  life,  for 

"  Swanzig  Manner  vcrbuntlcn  ertrugcn  nicht  all'die  BeacliwerUe." 

Of  the  mother  of  a  family,  not  to  speak  of  a  lady  of  fashion, 

"  Uml  lie  BoUen  ca  nicbt,  doch  aollea  tie  duikbar  cs  ointehctu" 

And  ought  not   women  also  to  recognize  that  the  laws   of  Nat 
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■Bannot  be  opposed  witb  impunity,  and  that  these  have  assigned 
different  spheres  of  action  to  the  two  sexes  and  different  parts  to  each  in 
the  spheres  Mhich  are  commou  to  both  ?  ^Vs  a  man  who  betakes  him- 
■•elf  to  female  arms  on  the  field  tliey  have  in  commoUj  becomes  an 
^object  of  ridicule,  while  he  accomplishes  but  little,  so  docs  a  woman  lose 
all  her  charm  as  soon  as  she  seeks  to  adopt  men's  weapons  and  a 
masculine  style  of  warfare.  These  mutual  relations,  however,  become 
yet  more  strangely  perverted,  if  consideration  for  the  weakness  of  one 
sex  is  ex[)cctcd  together  with  an  anuihilatioa  of  all  buuuduries 
between  both,  as  is  largely  the  case  in  English  Society.  lu  compe- 
tition^  the  form  which  the  struggle  for  existence  assumes  in  human 
Society,   all  combatants   must  stand  ou  a  footing   of  equality,  othcr- 

■  yrisc  the  conditions  of  the  combat  cease  to  be  equal.  The  "  Tirez  les 
premiers,  Messieurs  hs  Anglais  !"  is  chivalry,  not  war,  and  if  it  pleases  me 
to  allow  a  competitor  of  mine  to  win  the  prize,  because  he  may  happen 
to  be  consumptive,  this  is  generosity,  not  business.  Now,  what  consti- 
tutes the  whole  charm  of  social  intercourse  is  a  diversity  of  Nature  com- 
bined with  an  identity  of  intellectual  interests ;   and  every  consideration 

■  -which  imposes  an  exaggerated  decency,  nay,  prudery,  ou  men  in  their 
conversation  with  women,  puts  an  end  to  all  free  intercourse  between 
them.  Maxima  dtbetur pitero  revereniia.  And  that  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  pueri  and  more  especially  pueila  are  out  of  place  in  Society- 
It  is  certainly  by  no  means  desirable  that  gentlemen,  still  less  ladies, 
should   make  use  of   improper   language ;   still  when    natural    subjects 

■  present  themselves  unsought  in  the  course  of  conversation,  is  it  really 
necessary  carefully  to  shun  them  'f  Whoever  wishes  to  form  part  of 
Society  must  be  capableof  taking  part  in  all  the  interests  which  animate 

■  it.  A  woman  who  desires  to  maintain  any  influence  there,  must  be 
able  to  follow  a  philosophical  discussion  without  lagging  behind,  a 
political  argument  without  yawning;  nay^  she  must  even  be  able 
to  hear  a  spade  sometimes  called  a  spade  without  blushing.  This 
docs  not  render  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  advance  new  pliilosophicai 
systems  or  develop  original  political  theories;  for  even  in  the  struggle  for 

■  existence,  women  are  not  called  upon  to  take  the  offensive,  or  at  any 
rate  not  directly,  and  in  the  great  work  of  universal  generation  and 
development  their  activity  is  that  of  conception  and  giving  birth,  not 
that  of  creation  and  generation.  But,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  them 
to  forego  the  exaggerated  restraint  which  has  been  imposed  on  conversa- 
tion without  becoming  unwomanly,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  noble 

■  women  of  the  Italian  qualtro  cento  and  of  ancient  France ;  and  that  this 
extreme  prudery  was  not  natural  to  the  English,  but  is  a  product  of 
modcru  conventionalism,  is  shown  by  the  bewitching  forms  of  a  Beatrice 

■  and  of  a  Rosalind,  of  a  Portia  and  of  an  Isabella,  of  an  Imogene  and  of 
an  Ophelia,  whose  modesty  and  chastity  is  assuredly  by  no  means  tarnished 
by  the  naivete  with  which  they  call  things  simply  by  their  names,  or 

K    jest  upon  subjects  which  in  our  days  would  be  utterly  tabooed.     Or  are 


Wk  the  contemporary  re  vie  jr. 

xve  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Shakespeare  never  saw  any  such  irmi». 
tible  maidens  and  matrons^  but  conjured  them  all  up  out  of  his  imagini* 
^on  ? 

This  somewhat  unnatural  condition  of  Englisli  Society  was  probablj 
caused  chiefly  by  that  religious  movement  which  interrupted  the  hcallliy 
development  of  England  for  a  second  time  towards  the  close  of  tlrt 
past  century,  as  the  political  reaction  did  her  constitutional  pTOgTC» 
1  have  already  shown  elsewhere  how  English  intellectual  freedonij  wliid 
had  victoriously  broken  the  fetters  of  Puritanism  and  arisen  from  the 
mire  of  the  Restoration,  was  again  destroyed^  and  how  cant  regained  aa 
absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  of  EuglishmcUj  as  it  Lad  done  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  Its  power 
over  Society,  however,  was  still  more  irresistible.  Whoever  dared  to 
oppose  it,  like  Byron  and  Shelley,  was  driven  into  exile.  1  lypocriticil 
respectability  spread  its  grey  shroud  over  English  life,  a  leaden  gravity 
took  possession  of  Society,  an  orthopredical  prudery  forced  it  into  bcf 
acrait-waistcoat.  True,  the  England  of  the  past  century  was  neither 
very  refiued  nor  delicate  in  its  habits;  still,  even  if  an  Addison  occasion- 
ally  took  a  glass  too  much,  if  a  Fielding  was  not  at  all  times  over-nice 
in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  if  a  Goldsmith  gave  himself  up  a  little 
too  freely  to  a  Bohemian  life — where  so  artistic  a  feeling  for  beauty  of 
form,  so  great  a  moderation  in  political  judgment  reigned,  a  sociil 
criterion  would  not  long  have  been  wanting ;  and  a  Clarissa  Hariowc, 
whose  virtue  we  cannot  question,  a  Soplna  AVestcrn,  wliosc  every  word 
breathes  innocence,  show  us  that  the  women  also  were  on  the  way  that 
leads  to  a  union  of  liberty  with  self-restraint,  of  simplicity  with  culture. 
When  the  narrowest  religious  interests  were  forced  into  the  forcgronnA 
and  checked  the  free  intellectual  progress  of  the  century,  as  Puritanism 
bad  done  that  of  the  Renaissance,  Society  also  was  deeply  affected  by 
them.  This  was  fortunately  held  somewhat  in  check  by  the  politick 
life,  which  at  all  times  has  purified  and  invigorated  England  like  &. 
current  of  fresh  air.  For  politics  still  continue  to  be  for  England  what 
art  had  been  for  Italy — the  all-pcrvading,  all-engrossing  interest  of  the 
nation.  And  it  is  to  this  interest  that  English  Society  is  mainly 
indebted  for  the  healthiness  of  its  tone.  By  it  the  unity  of  national 
culture  also  was  maintained,  which  sectarianism  had  menaced  witt 
destruction  ;  the  different  classes  were  saved  from  isolation  by  political 
liberty,  while  the  dismemberment  that  might  hare  resulted  froxa 
•cowxtTj  life  was  prevented  by  political  centralization,  and  thus  ai 
organic  whole,  with  i>erfect  freedom  in  each  of  its  members,  c&mtf 
into  being,  which  differed  as  widely  from  the  mechanical  whole 
Iproduced  by  the  centralization  of  the  French  State,  as  it  did  from  the 
disconnection  of  national  existence  in  Germany.  Now  the  free  air  of 
public  life  such  as  this  may  not  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  so  delicate 
a  |>lant  as  the  refined  sociability  which  flourished  under  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy  or  during  the  aurien  regime  in  France ;  "but  the  value  of  thai 
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social  refiaemcnt  sltould  not  be  over-estimated.  A  Lealtliy  public  life^ 
a  fertile  iutellcctual  and  a  vigorous  economical  activity,  an  abundant  if 
not  over-reGned  enjoyment  of  existence,  are  tbiuga  wbicb,  taken  singly, 
still  more  collectively,  far  outwcigb  any  sucb  advantage.  If  a  little  less 
anxiety  were  sbown  to  attain  sucb  a  social  refinement  witbout  accepting 
the  conditions  indispensable  to  its  possession,  it  might  veil  be  that 
foreigners  would  hardly  feel  its  absence  from  English  life  as  a  loss,  least 
of  all  wc  Germans,  who  have  no  idea  of  the  higher  sociability  which 
Italy  and  France  once  possessed. 

IV, 

Is  there  any  "  Society  "  at  all  in  Germany,  in  tlic  sense  which  other 
European  nations  attach  to  the  word — a  thing,  by  the  way,  which  ia 
quite  concei\'ablc    even  without    higher   sociability?       Wc   are  almost 
inclined  to  question   it.     Three  hundred  years   ago   a  Society  of  this 
description  certainly  existed   in  Germany,  but  it  was  destroyed  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  we  Germans  have  been  labouring  ever  since 
to  reconstruct  itj  more  especially  in  the   present   time,   which  has  for- 
tunately once  more  restored  to  us  our  national  State,     Before  1618, 
German   and    Italian    Society   were   not   dissimilar,   for   the   historical 
development  of  both  nations  has  a  striking,  though  easily  explained 
analogy.      Our  cities  at  that  time  formed  centres  of  culture,  and  it  was 
the  commercial  patriciate  which  took  the  lead  in  them.     Abundant 
riches,  European  connections,  a  solid  education,  resulted  in  a  certain 
grandeur  of  existence  which  has  since  utterly  disappeared.    The  wealthy 
delighted  in  refined  surroundings,  tastefully  decorated  dwellings,  elegant 
mansion-houses  and  guild-halls,  magnificent  public  buildings  artistically 
designed  and  completed  ;  but  very  few  traces  are  preserved  of  what  is, 
properly    speaking,    luxury.      The    style   of    life    and    education    was 
common  to  all  the  higher  classes  and  to   both  sexes,  as  was  the  case  in 
Italy;  nor  were  religious  and  political,  literary  and  artistic  interests  less 
common   tu   all   thau   the  mode   of    life    and    education.      Chivalrous 
pastimes,  in    which    nobles   and  patricians    indistinctively  took    part, 
alternated  with  hard  work  in  the  counting-house ;  for  as  yet  it  was  no 
disgrace  to  earn  one's  bread,  and  commerce,  although  the  newly  dis- 
covered ocean  highways  had  injured  it  considerably,  was  still  flourishing. 
True,  the  Ilanseatic  towns  had  lost  a  little  of  their  former  importance, 
though  Liibeck   still  set  the   example   of  a  metropolitan  style  of  life  ; 
but  the  great  commercial  firms  of  Augsburg,  Niirnberg,  Frankfurt — the 
Fuggcrs    and    Wclsers,    IFochstctters    and    Tuchcrs,    Peutiugers,    Pirk- 
bcimcrs,  Glauburgs,  were  still  unshaken  ;  and  the  heads  of  these  firms 
were   the    associates  of  princes   and  nobles,  artists   and  savantSj  their 
■connections  with  Ilcuchlin,  Huttcn,  Diircr,  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  were 
of  the  most  intimate  kind,  nor  were  their  wives  and  daughters  by  any 
means  excluded   from   intercourse  vith  the  great   representatives  of 
■classic  lore  and  art. 
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All  this  was  changed  by  that  dreadful  war.  Towns  and  nllago 
had  been  destroyed,  wealth  annihilatedj  commerce  ruined,  the  high 
spirit  of  the  citizens  was  broken.  Work  had  fallen  into  discredit,  as  in 
Italy.  Those  only  who  had  inherited  enough  to  live  upon  from  their  fopfr- 
fathers,  were  ranked  among  the  aristocracy.  All  intellectual  rultnrt 
Lad  vanislicd.  Even  the  very  language  had  deteriorated,  A  li«tlc« 
indifference  had  replaced  the  healthy  interest  exhibited  by  the  higher 
orders  of  tlie  preceding  century  in  religious,  literary,  or  political 
questions.  The  petty  nobles  as  well  as  the  city  patriciates  had 
lost  their  former  independence ;  the  princes  alone  had  becotae 
more  powerful  and  important  at  the  expense  of  the  central  power 
as  well  as  of  the  hi^lier  middle-classes.  These  princes  now  proceeded 
to  organize  their  power  by  means  of  a  numerous  burcaucrac)'.  The 
reduced  petty  nobles  and  shortly  afterwards  the  half-reduced  town- 
citizens  entered  into  their  scrnee.  And  whoever  had  once  passed  into 
this  class,  never  came  out  again ;  for  the  younger  sons  did  not,  as  in 
England,  return  to  the  citizen-class,  and  free  labour  was  prohibited  to 
those  Avho  possessed  a  title — nay,  even  to  their  children  and  childftn'i 
children.  And  now  begau  the  title-mania.  Nor  was  this  unnatunl, 
aince  none  but  the  titled  were  able  to  purchase  Ritterguter,  none  but  ibe 
titled  were  permitted  to  hold  offices  of  State,  none  but  tiie  titled  were 
admitted  to  Court ;  and  these  Courts — there  were  no  less  than  fire 
hundred  of  them,  without  mentioning  the  ReichsunmUielbaren,  wJio  were 
three  times  as  numerous — became  the  centres,  around  which  all  social 
and  political  life  gravitated;  their  ways  and  actions  formed  the  subject 
of  all  convei-aalion.  And  what  Courts  they  were!  Without  grandeur, 
cultivation,  or  originality;  knowing  no  other  interests  than  those  o£ 
vanity,  no  higher  ambition  than  that  of  aping  the  external  culture  of 
foreign  lands.  Their  nobles  delighted  in  empty  flnnkcyism;  erctt 
military  acn*iee  was  neglected  in  their  miniature  armies.  Not  a  trace 
of  mental  tispiration  was  to  be  found,  save  where  some  distinguished 
woman  perchance  broke  through  the  barriers,  and  thereby  let  in  a  frcall 
current  of  purer  air  from  the  outside.  To  be  sure,  it  was  hardly  l>ettct 
outside  cither;  in  the  absence  of  all  centralization,  without  a  capital, 
without  any  common  interests,  the  State,  as  well  as  Society,  broke  u{ 
into  hundreds  and  thousands  of  diminutive  coteries.  The  horizon  get' 
narrower  and  narrower,  life  became  emptier  and  emptier.  Pryia| 
cnriosity,  gossip,  and  envy  developed  to  excess.  Dependence  engendei 
senMlity;  constant  surveillance,  together  with  the  absence  of  geuendlj 
recognized  forms  produced  that  want  of  self-confidence  and  a$suranc< 
which  characterizes  our  countrymen  even  to  the  present  day,  as  sooa 
they  leave  their  studies,  and  the  snug  and  cosy  round  of  their  accustomct 
life,  and  which  is  so  often  taken  for  allcctation  by  foreigners.  **  Let 
AUeinanda  sont  lesplus  finceres  des  hommes,  mats  nonpas  Uspltu  naturtlii 
aaid  Ch.  de  Reniusat  when  he  first  visited  Gennany.  To  be  sure,  this  i 
not  quite  so  bad  as  if  we  were  said  to  be  the  most  natural  of  men  bit 
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Lot  the  most  sincere.    All  traces  of  that  petty  spirit  in  social  intercourse, 
rhich  grew  wp  dnring  the  seventeenth  century,  arc  not  yet  effaced,  nor 
it  a  wi-ong  judgment  which  G.  Freytag  pronounces,  when  he  says  that 
certain  qualities  were  formed  in  the  Germau  eliaracter,  which  even  to- 
day have  not  quite  disappeared  :  a  craving  for  rank  and  titles^  an  absence 
\f>f  freedom  iu  our  relations  withj  and  behaviour  towards,  our  superiors  in 
social  position,  whether  they  possess  official  rank  or  hereditary  titles; 
aversion  from  publicity ;  above  all  a  strong  disposition  to  judge  the  life 
and  nature  of  others  in  a  narrow,  disparaging,  microscopic  spirit."      And 
'what  else  had  they  to  criticize  or  talk  about?      Shut  out  from  every,  or 
at  all  events  from  any  iutluculial,  share  in  State  affairs;   without  public 
life,  without  any  community  of  interests  which  might  have  promoted,  so 

I  to  say,  a  moral  circuJation,  of  "which  the  most  distant  members  would 
have  felt  the  effects  ;  restricted  to  the  office  and  the  tavern ;  debarred 
from  all  commercial  or  political  contact  with  other  nations ;  in  poverty- 
fitriekcu  circumstances,  having  coustautly  to  combat  with  distress; — how 
could  the  middle-class  work  its  way  up  to  a  free,  open  point  of  view  from 
irhich  to  regard  life  ?  The  growth  of  the  national  wealth  was  exceedingly 
alow,  for  it  was  not,  in  fact,  till  our  century,  and  properly  speaking 
till  Stein's  reforms  in  the  administratiou  and  in  the  laws  on  property, 
till  prinleges  had  been  abolished,  inland  barriers  removed  by  the  Customs' 
Union  (Zoli-Verein)j  the  river  tolls  done  away  with  aud  the  coinage 
simplified, — it  was  not  until  all  this  had  been  accomplished,  that 
trade  and  manufacture  once  more  revived,  aud  with  them  the  ^rce 
life  of  the  middle-classes.  Iu  our  fathers'  days  all  these  arbitrary 
obstacles  to  commerce  and  intercourse  were  stiJl  iu  full  force, — impedi- 
ments which  at  times  seem  almost  to  have  been  purposely  established 
in  order  to  prevent  Germany  from  recovering  the  loss  of  two  centuries, 
•which  other  nations  had  gained  upon  her  iu  consequence  of  the  Thirty 

»  Years'  War. 
Now,  just  as  the  national  life  lost  more  aud  more  of  its  coherence,  and 
all  sympathy  between  one  city  and  the  other  gradually  ceased,  the  gulf 
between  the  different  classes  likewise  widened  :  the  army  was  separate 
from  the  bureaucracy,  the  citizens  stood  aloof  from  the  country  nobility, 
who  grew  coarser  aud  poorer,  and  being  of  no  use  to  the  community 
scjuandcrcd  their  strength,  until  the  Prussian  army  commenced  to  draw 

■  them  into  the  service  of  the  State,  whereby  little  by  little  they  oaec 
more  entered  into  die  eommou  current.  Now,  among  these  sharply 
separated  cla.'^scs,  it  wa-s  that  of  the  officials  with  a  liberal  education 
which  soon  began  to  predominate,  precisely  because  the  sovereign, 
whose  organ  it  had  become,  was  the  ouly  acknowledged  authority  :  this 
bureaucracy  therefore  iu  Germany  playcil  t!ic  part  which  a  merchant 

■  patriciate,  a  nohility  of  tlic  sword  and  robe,  and  a  landed  gentry  played 
in  Italy,  France,  and  England, — i.e.,  it  grew  to  be  the  prevailing  tyi>e  of 
German  Society  in  the  eighteenth  centiu^'.  The  remaining  "  notabilities" 
'which  a  little  town  etmtaiued — professors,  doctors,  lawyers,  aud  a  small 
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number  of  educated  merchants — followed  their  lead.  But  the  Gerauhi 
officials  did  not  form  aa  independent  class  like  the  wealthy, 
movable  French  magistracy.  The  German  Judge^  like  all  the  ttA 
tlic  officials,  was  the  instrument  of  the  sovereigu,  without  the  prince! 
aaliiry  which  permits  the  English  Judge  to  play  so  importaut  a  |h 
in  Society ;  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  he  was,  and  remauDol, 
modest,  submissive  official — honest,  hardworking,  conscientious — \i% 
without  any  deeisive  influence  in  the  State  or  in  Society ;  poor 
needy,  timid  and  humble.  It  had  become  necessary  to  have  recfmn 
to  the  middle  class,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  rank  i 
Society  was  now  conferred  by  office,  as  it  formerly  had  been  by  hinli 
Of  these  citizen  recruits  in  the  bureaucracy  a  University  cdacatiou  wi 
required;  and  as  all  the  above-mentioned  notabilities  attended  the  Latj 
School — the  only  one  to  be  found  in  such  places — everyone,  not  e] 
cepting  the  few  merchants  who  had  the  privilege  of  associating  witi 
them,  acquired  the  same,  often  liberal,  education,  and  this  again  led  tin 
way  to  the  regeneration  of  Society. 

For,  as  the  State  gradually  became  strengthened  by  the  sc^'ere  di* 
cipline  peculiar  to  this  bureaucracy,  so  was  the  intellectual  life  of  t 
nation  invigorated  by  the  preparatory  studies  required  of  those  tfal 
entered  into  it.  Modern  German  literature  is  a  product  of  our  higba 
schools  {Gy/nnaslen)  and  Univci*sitics,  and  for  more  than  a  century  it  w; 
for  Germany  what  art  once  was  for  Italy  and  politics  for  Englandy 
the  one  great  national  interest,  which  left  its  impress  upon  the  wholl 
culture  of  her  people.  No  wonder,  then,  if  such  a  literature  became  a 
critically  learned  one,  which  stood  in  a  close  connection  with  science 
no  wonder  if  it  was  penetrated  -with  philosophy  and  espedall] 
cultivated  by  those  who  taught,  so  as  to  form  a  literature  0 
divines  and  professors  different  from  that  of  any  other  time  ot 
people.  This  may,  it  is  true,  have  had  its  disadvantages,  but  i 
had  great  ad^'antages  also.  If  our  polite  literature  for  the  nioi 
part  portrays  narrow  circles  and  circumstances,  if  its  tone  is  often  toi 
didactic,  its  form  at  times  wanting  in  elegance,  its  chief  iutcreats  pu^c^ 
of  a  spiritual  kind,  if  wc  miss  the  fresh  current  of  public  life  in 
pages,  if  in  the  idealism  which  pervades  it,  reality  often  falls  short 
its  due ;  how  great,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  inner  nobility  which  i*  i 
parted  to  it  by  that  idealism !  AVhat  depth  it  acquires  •  from  thi 
preponderance  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  individual  over  the  exter 
life  of  the  collective  community!  We  owe  it  precisely  to  the  dislan 
by  which  the  circles  that  brought  forth  this  literature  were  separat 
from  reality,  if  we  have  arrived  at  the  broad  and  imbiasscd  conocptii 
of  life,  which  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  distinguishes  us  from  cvcl 
other  people.  A  firmly  coherent  Society  usually  holds  together  1 
means  of  the  cement  of  prejudice  and  convention ;  whereas  the  spccil 
characteristic  of  our  culture  during  that  century  was  freedom  from  j 
prejudice.     Let  any  one,  who  is  inclined  to  doubt  this,  remember  th 
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Icfl  at  Weimar  and  in  Bcrliiij  the  social  position  held  by  Jews  and 
actors,  the  tolerance  in  matrimonial  matters, — our  literature,  born 
ing  the  sentimental  period,  may  be  said  to  ban;  first  introduced  love 
Ltchcs,  for  till  then  mariages  de  convenanct  had  alone  been  tolerated 
Germany ;  let  him  also  call  to  mind  the  high  degree  of  religious 
bcarance,  united  to  a  religious  feeling  equally  deep.  It  was  intel- 
tual  unity,  above  allj  which  we  acquired  through  this  literature,  and 
rhich  later  on  paved  the  way  to  our  political  unity.  By  it,  too,  the 
tion  once  more  gained  a  centre  round  which  to  gather.  For  a  time 
ry  and  scientific  interests  stood  entirely  in  the  foreground.  It 
»rms  a  striking  contrast  between  the  history  of  our  own  and  of  other 
tions,  that  our  higher  orders  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  guidance 
the  teaching  class,  from  which  princes,  nobles,  glficers,  officials, 
crchants,  and  women  alike  derived  their  instruction,  nay,  their  whole 
mtcllectual  life.  The  women  especially,  even  from  the  very  bcgiiming, 
stood  in  the  closest  connection  with  men  of  learning,  and  it  woiUd  be 
gliihfiilt  to  say  whether  they  exercised  or  experienced  a  greater  influence. 
■  Everywhere,  from  Sophie  Charlotte,  the  friend  of  Leibnitz,  to  Anna 
Blmalia,  the  patroness  of  Wicland,  Germany  has  distinguished  princesses 
wnd  ladies  of  rank  to  show,  who  did  much  to  further  intellectual  life. 
The  biographies  of  Herder  and  Goethe  show  how  deep  an  iuflueuce 
Marie  zur  Lippe  and  Friiidein  von  Klettcubcrg  exercised  over  the 
religious  views  of  these  founders  of  our  culture.  Or  who  can  forget  the 
part  which  a  Frau  von  Stein,  a  Frau  von  Kalb,  and  tlie  two  Lcngefelda 
played  iaThuringia, — the  Jewesses  Rahel,  Hcnrictte  Ilcrz,  and  Dorothea 
Mendelssohn  in  Berlin  ?  Tlie  wives  of  savants,  too, — a  Caroline  Herder, 
aa  Ernestine  Voss,  a  Caroline  Schlegel,  like  the  ladies  of  the  Pempelfort 
and  Ehrenbrcitstein  circles, — contested  the  palm  with  those  of  the  metro- 
politan centres  and  of  the  nobility.  "We  hear  that  all  this  has  greatly 
changed  since  those  times  ;  the  different  classes  are  said  to  be  more 
sharply  separated,  the  sexes  to  have  greatly  modified  their  relations  with 
each  other ;  religious  strife  has  once  more  obtained  admission  into  our 
life  in  spite — or  shall  we  ratlicr  say,  in  consequence — of  diminished 
religious  feeling.  Even  our  former  cosmopolitan  sympathies  seem  to 
have  given  way  to  a  narrower  feeling  of  patriotism — all  which  changes 
became  inevitable,  as  soon  as  we  undertook  the  task  of  forming  a  national 
society ;  and  after  all  they  are  not  by  any  means  so  harmful  as  the 
admirers  of  unrestrained  moral  and  intellectual  freedom  would  have  us 
think,  provided  they  be  kept  within  bounds  and  not  suffered  to  degene- 
rate into  intolerance,  the  spirit  of  caste,  and  a  rigid  conventionalism. 
But  has  the  advantage,  for  which  we  have  paid  so  high  a  price,  really  been 
attained  ?  And  if  not,  how  arc  we  to  acquire  that  social  unity,  without 
having  to  relinquish  what  still  remains  to  us  of  that  individualism  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  which  were  ours  in  the  time  of  our  greatness  ?  It 
is  not  much,  after  all;  for  if  we  arc  still  far  from  forming  a  single  herd,  as 
the  English  do,  we  nevertheless  form  a  score  of  such  herds  ia  which 
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indiTiduality  is  scarcely  better  off.  Liberals,  UltramontancSj  profc 
merchants,  and  whatever  other  elements  the  nation  may  con 
each  form  a  world  in  themselvesj  a  seemingly  impassable  g 
separating  them  from  one  aaotlicr,  and  each  of  them  concealing  wi 
itself  a  number  of  tacit  frcemasonrics.  To  be  sure,  many  thiugi  arei 
progress  which  bid  fair  to  heal  this  condition  of  internal  dismember- 
inent — alwvc  all^  the  increase  of  material  prosperity,  which  is  tl* 
foundation  of  all  the  more  refined  forms  of  life,  and  the  improvcmesti 
in  communication  between  different  countries,  which  are  coDstantlj 
opening  out  a  wider  view  and  daily  multiplying  the  points  of  conl«t 
with  reality,  not  only  for  our  learned  middle-classes,  but  also  for  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  our  inland  towns. 

Sons  of  University  men  cuter  more  and  more  frequently  into 
commercial  and  industrial  life,  to  fight  the  battle  of  free  competilioo 
and  iucrease  the  nation's  wealth,  while  steeling  their  own  character  and 
developing  its  self-reliance.  The  sons  of  our  clergymen  may  be  fonud 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  whether  it  ])c  the  far  East  of  India  or  ihc  fsr 
West  of  America,  transformed  into  robust,  resolute,  practical  men,  wlio 
return  to  the  mother  country  as  free  and  independent  people  that 
longer  tremble  before  eveiT  policeman  they  may  meet. 

Our  political  life  is  growing  daily  more  public,   and  thus  graduallv 
forcing  into  the  background  all  the  petty  interest  in  one's  neighbour'* 
private  aflairsj  which  had  so  disastrous  an  influence  even  iu  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  our  intellectual  histoiy.     Our  political  unity  has  not 
only  given  us  a  sense  of  our  owu   worth,  which  was  wanting  in  us,  tui 
which,  in   the   better  elements  of  the  nation,  is   as  far  removed  from 
national  conceit  as  from  our  former  submissive  humility ;  it  has  gircn 
us  political  interests  in  common.    The  army,  to  which  we  arc  so  largely 
indebted,    yet    which,    despite    the  great  national  movement   in  1813, 
had  retained  a  good  deal  of  its  squire-like  (/wiXrer/ic/t)  cxclusiveness  during 
the   prolonged    peace,  has    drawn  nearer    to  the  rest  of    the   nation, 
since    our    political    revival,   and    tends   more    and    more    to   bccoroe 
amalgamated  with   it.     It  is   now  the  common  school  of  all  Germ&DS| 
where  the  youth  of  all  the  educated   classes  meet  together,    first   u 
volunteers,  next  as  officers  of  the  reserve,  and  finally  as  officers  of  the 
Landwehr;  and,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,    this   citizen-soldier  is 
destined  to  become  the  type  of  German  culture,  as  the  country  gentle* 
man   Las  become  that  of  English.     Especially  is  this  likely  to  be  the 
case    should    admission   to    the    Volunteer   service   again    be   irstricted 
to  the  educated,  and  those  only  who  have  passed  through  the  highest 
achoul-clnssea  be  accepted,  and  should  the  officers'  corps  in  the  standing 
army  continue,   as  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  be  more  and  more 
recruited  from  tlu*  middle  classes.      If  it  has  hitherto  been  the  official, 
with  his  habits,  sometimes  formal,  sometimes  off'-hand,  who  predominated 
and  gave  the  tone  iu  German  Society;  that  position  is  now  from  day  today 
passing  more  irrevocably  into  the  hands  of  the  independent   merchant 
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and  manufacturer^  who  h  also  an  officer  in  the  national  army,  and  on 
whose   excess  of  nonchalance  soldiery  discipline  acta  as  a  wholesome 
check,  while  the  starchuess  of  his  military  hearing  is  advantageously 
corrected  by  the  freedom  of  civil  life.    Yet  these  are  all  merely  external 
matters.     As  the  free  atmosphere  of  a  scientific  culture  and  ideal  spirit 
breathed  by  our  officials  at   the  University,  is  the  cause  of  their  great 
superiority  to  the  clerks  of  the  French  bureaucracy ;  so  their  presence 
in  the  army  brings  our  youth  together  in  the  service  of  something  higher, 
of  something  which  transcends  the  narrow  interests  of  their  everyday  life ; 
and  this  it  is  that,  properly  speaking,  crowns  the  whole  civilization.    This 
mUitary  training,  it  is  true,  only  aims  at  making  good  Germans  of  our 
sons  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  brought  up  to  be  human  beings  as  well. 
This  our  Colleges  {Gymnasien]^  our  technical,  commercial,  and   Cadet- 
schools  do  not  do,  or  rather  have  left  off  doing  ;  they  train  them  to  be 
merchants,  professors,  engineers,  and  soldiers,  things  which  ought  to  be 
left  to  special  schools,  apprenticeship,  or  life  itself.    This  is  the  thing 
ve  must  guard  against  as  the  greatest  danger  which  menaces  German 
culture.     It  will  only  be  when  all  the  sons  of  the  educated,  no  matter 
what  career  they  may  afterwards  adopt,  are  once  more  obliged  to  sit  on 
■Ihe  same  benches,  to  share  the  same  pastimes,  to  derive  their  intellectual 
nourishment  from  the  same  source,  that  we  shall  again  have  a  right  to 
think  and  talk  about  a  German  Society.    Only  then  can  we  attain  that 
social  unity  of  which  we  all  feel  the  want,  as  we  have  acquired  our  literary 
unity  by  hard  work,  and  our  political  unity  by  the  force  of  arms. 

Karl  Hilleuraxo. 
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THE  followiDg  notes  were  -written  five-and-twcnty  years  ago. 
then  ayoniig  man  attempting  literary  essays  iu  Loudon.  WeliTol^ 
ray  wife  and  I,  m  Cliclseaj  not  far  from  Cai'lylc.  I  was  introduced  W 
him  hy  ray  revered  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Macvicar,  D.D.,  Minister 
Moflat,  author  of  "  A  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy/'  "  The  Economy 
Nature,"  &c.  For  many  months  Carlyle  and  I  spent  an  evening  to> 
gether  in  eaeh  M-eek.  Our  wives,  too,  beeame  great  friends.  I  wrff 
down  a  few  notes  of  my  conversations  with  the  Sage  of  Chelsea.  AlaSg 
only  a  few  1  Wonld  that  I  had  written  down  notes  of  all  of  them 
Archbishop  AVhatcly  was  the  only  man  I  ever  met  to  compare  wit] 
him  iu  convci-sational  ability. 

It  waa  nransing  to  sec  how  impatient  he  was  of  correction  from  hll 
Mifc,  and  yet  he  would  take  correction  from  mine  like  n  lamb.  H 
was  talking  on  one  occasion  with  a  distinguished  nobleman  aboafi 
Herat.  He  pronounced  it  wrongly,  Herat.  My  wife  was  an  attcntivi 
listener.  I  was  convening  with  ISIrs.  Carlyle  about  a  paper  of  mini 
that  had  recently  appeared  in  Household  IVordSy  on  "  The  Buried  CitJ 
of  Ceylon,"  when  I  heard  Carlyle  say  to  ray  wife,  *'  You  seem  interesto 
iu  our  conversation." 

"  I  cannot  quite  make  out  what  city  you  are  talking  about,"  sail 
she. 

"  Why,  do  you  not  know  Herat,  on  the  western  confines  of  Afglian- 
istau  and  the  eastern  of  Persia,  that  diplomatists  arc  so  much  interested 
iu  just  now?  " 

"  Oh,  you  mean  Herat,"  said  she,  "  that's  quite  a  different  tliuf 
Nobody  calls  it  Herat." 

He  accepted  the  correction  without  a  murmur,  and  for  the  rest 
the  evening  spoke  of  the  city  as  Herat. 
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On  another  occasion  he  quoted  wrongly  from  the  Bible  :  "  Is  thy 
servant  a  dead  dog  to  do  this  thing?  "  "  It  is  not  a  dead  dog,  Carlyle/' 
said  his  wife — she  spoke  with  a  burr  on  the  r,  Karlylc ;  "  it  is  not 
a  dead  dog^  Carlyle,  but  a  dog, — '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  to  do  this 
thing  ?  ' "  Carlyle  heard  her  patiently  to  the  end,  and  a  little  after  took 
occasion  to  repeat  his  misquotation  quite  gravely ;  "  Is  thy  servant  a 
dead  dog  to  do  this  thing  ?  "  His  wife,  like  a  prudent  woman,  did  not 
hear  it. 

So  much  easier  do  wc  find  it  to  be  corrected  by  other  people's  wives 
than  by  our  own  ! 

The  following:,  from  his  '*  Eeminisccnces,"  gives  the  key-note  to  much 
of  his  conversation  in  1856^7.     He  is  speaking  of  Southey  ; — 

"  Wo  sat  on  the  sofa  together ;  our  talk  was  long  and  earnest ;  topic  ultimately 
the  usual  one,  atcady  approach  of  democracy  with  revolution,  probably  explosive, 
and  a  finis  incomputable  to  man  ;  steady  decay  of  all  morality,  political,  social, 
individual;  this  once  noble  England  getting  more  and  more  ignoble  and  untrue 
in  every  fibre  of  it,  till  tlie  gold  (Goethe's  composite  king)  would  all  be  eaten  out, 
and  ignoble  Kngland  ^vould  have  to  collapse  in  shapeless  ruin,  wliether  for  ever 
or  not  none  ofua  cnnld  know.  Our  perfect  consent  on  these  matters  gave  nn 
animation  to  the  dialogue,  which  I  remember  as  copious  and  pleasant.  Southey 's 
last  word  was  in  answer  to  some  tirade  of  mine  against  universal  mammon- 
worship,  gradnal  accelerating  decay  of  material  humanity,  of  piety  and  fidelity, 
to  God  or  man,  in  all  our  relations  and  performances,  the  whole  illustrated  by 
examples,  I  suppose  ;  to  which  he  answerod.  not  with  levity,  yet  with  a  cheerful 
tone  in  his  seriousness,  *  It  will  not  and  it  cannot  come  to  good."* 

The  following  are  my  notes  written  a  quai'ter  of  a  century  ago : — 


Oct.  22ndy  1856. — My  wife  and  I  spent  the  evening,  8  to  11,  with 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Carlyle.  Miss  Jcwsbury  there,  and  an  Oxford  Com- 
missioner and  his  wife — "  intelligent  people,"  as  Carlyle  called  them. 
"SVe  had  tea.     Tlie  Commissioner  handed  the  kettle  for  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

C,  "  I  had  some  men  to  make  a  room  for  me  on  the  top  of  my  house. 
They  used  bad  timber — did  not  know  their  work— came  tumbling 
through  the  roof  often  into  the  other  rooms  at  the  top — workmen  com- 
plained of  the  master — the  master  of  the  workmen — everything  done  in 
the  same  way  nowadays— an  age  of  shams — -shams  in  religion,  in 
social  life,  in  politics.  It  was  the  same  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was 
all  sham,  and  the  people  that  would  not  have  shams,  the  earnest  thinking 
men,  rose  and  swore  it  should  not  be  so  any  longer — they  would  cut 
each  other's  throats  for  it,  if  need  were,  but  the  shams  they  wouhl 
not  endure." 

a".  "  If  everyone  thought  so  now,  we  should  have  another  revolution." 

C.  "Tliat's  exactly  what  we  do  want — a  thorough  revolution;  but 
not  a  revolution  after  the  French  model — a  quiet,  peaceful,  sensible 
revolution.  But  I  see  no  help  for  these  times — they  must  just  go  to 
perdition  their  own  way,  and  then " 

K,  "And  then?" 
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C,  '^  And  tbcn  revolutions  and  mtsgove! 
cycles,  80  far  as  1  can  see." 

The  subject  changed  to  literary  men  : — 
C.  "  Tlic  most  contemptible  man  of  tb 
the  honest  shoeblack  is  a  more   rcspcctabh 
knew  of  any  young  man  goiu^  to  devote  In 
as  a  profession,  I  should  say  *  For  God's  sa 
honest,   useful   man  any  other   way.     Yot 
^len    write    without   thinkiiij;    nowadays, 
write — that's    all    the   thinkiug  many    do. 
■without  research  " 

The  subject  changed,      llxe  Oxford  Comi 
of  Constantinople  : — - 

C  "  Strange  the  bad   name  the  dog  hai 
respectable  of  all  the  animal  creation  we  coi 

K.  ''Except  the  horse " 

C.  "  No,  not  even  excepting  the  horse. 
that  he  should  do  tliis  thing?'  " 

Mrs.  C\  "  Not  a  dead  dog,  Carlylc — '  Is 
C  "  Dead  dog  occurs  somewhere  as  the 
perhaps  because   they  are   scavengers  in  thi 
only  scavengers/' 

Tlie  quotation  introduced  the  subject  of  tl: 
spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  their  subliuiity  aud 
next — the  next  book  to  the  Bible  for  cvcn'lh 
yet  how  tiresome  parts  of  both  are.      Take  th 
man  gets  a  spear  run  through  him  one  way,  ai 
we  heard  nothing  of  before,  aud  never   shalll 
some.     The  Odyssey,  written  bv  a  different  ] 
more   artificial   age — a   finer   poem    in   many 
Nothing  finer  than  Ulysses  bending  his  bow, 
his  substanccj  and  shouting  out,  stentor-like, 
again,  poor  fellow  !     The  Iliad,  evidently  a 
hand,  with   interpolations,  &.c.,  of  a  later 
similar.    The  simplicity — the  grand  simplicity  c 
to  difforciit  men  very  strange.      One  fellow  h 
hiui  but  \Tcll-fittiug  boots,  ti'V^/itc  ?      Only  ti 
well-b(»otcd' — '  the  well-bootcd  Knighton/  fi 
Spoke  of  Thirlwall's  "  Greece." 
C.  "  Thirhvatl  so  hedges  himself  in  with  qui 
He  takes  you  a  little  one  way,  and  then  says, 
so  far  ;  perhaps  that's  the  way,  but  So-and-so 
on.     It  spoils  a  man  to  make  a  bishop  of  hixi 
The  Commissioner  mentioned  a  Dean  who 
a  bishop  had  he  not  spoken  of  the  "cxtraq 
Iscariot." 


r 
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Carlyle  laughed  long  and  loudly.  "  Tlic  extraordinnry  conduct  I  very 
good  1  *  conduct  liot  to  be  expected  from  any  gentleman/  lie  might  have 
added.  Was  it  the  same  man  who  always  spolcc  of  the  crucifixion  as 
'the  execution  of  Jesus  Christ'  ?  But  the  'extraordiuary  conduct  of  Judas 
Iicariot'  was  far  better/' 

Got  back  to  Greece  : — 

C.  "  Plato  is  too  inconclusive  for  mr  ;  liis  fancy  is  wonderful  and  his 
language  polished,  but  he  is  the  most  inconclusive  of  great  writers.  I 
have  no  patience  with  him.  His  '  Republic'  is  the  best  of  his  works  by 
far.  "With  what  disdain  he  jipeaks  of  the  great  unwashed  and  their 
blatant  democracies  !  It  is  a  pity  wc  have  no  readable  literal  trans- 
lations of  Sophocles  and  iEsehylus.  I  was  looking  at  an  English 
translation  of  .Kschylus  the  other  day,  and  I  Lad  to  turn  to  the  Greek 
to  see  what  the  man  meant/' 

!     K.  "  Why  not  have  the  works  turned  neatly  into  blank  vcrsCj  without 
sacriEciug  the  original  ?" 

C  "  No,  no — no  blank  verse.  I  would  say  to  the  translator — '  Give 
me  Sophocles,  give  me  /Esehylus ;  I  don't  want  your  silly  poesy.  I  want 
to  know  what  those  men,  in  their  wisdom,  thought  and  wrote  ;  not 
what  you,  iu  your  folly,  tliink  and  write/  Such  works,  properly  done, 
ought  to  be  very  popular,  for  England  sympathizes  with  ancient  Greece, 

d  the  great  raeu  of  ancient  Greece/' 


n. 

Nov.  28,  1856. — Spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  at 
5,  Chcync  Itow,  Chelsea.  Had  tea  when  we  went  iu.  Mrs,  C.  in  cap 
and  shawl— an  invalid.      C.  in  dressing-gown. 

tK,  "  The  magazines  and  reviews  have  been  verv  busy  with  you  lately, 
r." 
C,  "  Ay,  have  they  ?  I  never  read  them.  I  have  the  most  utter 
contempt  and  abhorrence  for  the  literary  canntlfe  of  the  day,  with  their 
Revicwsj  and  Magazines,  and  Times  newspaper.  They  sLould  try  and 
understand  me — that  would  be  more  sensible.  And  what  have  they 
been  saying  ?" 

A'.  "  The  Nort/i  British  Revieia  had  an  excellent  article,  as  I  thought 
it,  on  'The  Religious  Tendcnciea  of  the  Day — Newman,  Coleridge,  and 
Carlyle,'  endeavouring  to  point  out  what  they  believed  to  be  your 
influence  in  religious  questions  on  the  world.  One  of  Ainsworth's 
Magazines — Bentley  or  the  Ntia  Monthly— has  an  article  this  month 
too  about  you,  but  solely  as  a  literary  man — a  poor  article — all  about 
your  style,  which  is  not  to  their  liking." 

C.  "  Blind  leaders  of  the  blind  !  How  shall  they  understand  me 
with  their  devotion  to  the  devil?  Give  me  a  God-fearing  man  and  a 
God-believing  man.  and  that  man  will  understand  me  j  but  your  Ains- 
worth's Z^Iagazincs  arc  only  a  part  of  that  awful  system  of  cant  and 
lying  that  sweeps  England  to  perdition  in  these  days.      Where  there  is 
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no  trutb,  there  can  be  no  utterances  worth  listening  to.  Some  of  thi 
reviewers  remind  me  of  men  accumulating  first  laboriously  a  Leap 
refuse^  and  then  proceeding  diligently  to  examine  it  and  |:rope  in  it 
for  novelties.  That's  the  work  that  befits  them,  believe  me.  I  care 
nothing  what  they  say  of  me,  or  to  me." 

Mrs,  C.  "  Some  time  ago  a  clergyman  sent  him  an  essay — a  voln- 
miuous  essay  in  MS.  "We  were  sitting  together  when  he  got  it,  and  Lc 
read  the  first  seutcncCj  something  after  this  manner :  *  Sir,  1  have  a  great 
respect  for  you.  You  are  drawing  on  towards  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Age  is  creeping  over  you.  It  behoves  you  to  think  of  another  worUI 
and  of  religion.'  He  read  no  more,  but,  getting  up,  put  the  whole 
mass  of  writing  into  the  tire  there,  and  watched  it  consume.  I  pitied 
the  poor  man  who  had  taken  so  much  trouble  in  vain — to  say  that  hb 
laborious  composition  should  not  even  be  read  T' 

C.  "  Hb,  ha,  ha  ! — ha,  ha,  ha !  O  yes,  they  will  send  me  such 
things  ;  but  they  cannot  make  me  read  them.      Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

Mrs.  C.  "  Vic  have  been  greatly  amused  with  a  book  of  Mr.  Charles 
Reade's,  '  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  Mr.  Reade  has  evidently 
adopted,  unconsciously  I  suppose,  Carlyle's  style  and  mannensm — com- 
pletely so — and  yet  the  views  of  the  two  men  are  so  widely  dissimilar 
— as  opposite  as  possible  to  each  other,  in  fact.  It  is  a  stupid  book — a 
very  stupid  book  :  the  author  sympathizes  with  criminals  and  such  like, 
all  which  Mr.  Carlylc  and  1  hold  in  abhorrence." 

C.  "  That  sympathy  with  criminals,  and  convicts,  and  ticket-of-Ieavc 
men  is  just  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  age  in  which  wc  live. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  M'ondered  at  that  men,  with  no  sincerity  about  them- 
selves,  should  do  their  best  for  their  brethren,  the  children  of  the  devil. 
If  they  hafl  any  real  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  they  would  fling  their 
mawkish  sympathy  to  the  winds.  They  don't  see,  they  never  will  see, 
that  men  who  act  so  are  like  unto  those  they  succour-  The  one  ia  the 
liar,  with  dirty  linen,  living  in  a  prison — the  other  is  the  liar,  with 
•clean  linen,  living  in  his  own  house." 

K,  "  The  ticket-of-leave  system  sometimes  leads  to  crimes  in  our  very 
streets.  What  is  the  use  of  prisons,  one  may  ask,  if  the  people  that 
ought  to  be  in  them  are  jostling  us  at  every  corner?" 

C.  "The  people  that  ought  to  be  in  them  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — [a  loud, 
hearty,  honest  laugh] — they  woxdd  be  large  prisons  that  would  hold  all  that 
ought  to  be  in  them.  Had  these  sympathizers  any  conscientious  abhor- 
rence of  crime,  they  would  say  to  the  criminal, '  Out  of  my  sight^  rillatu  ! 
Go  away  with  you  to  your  father,  the  devil.*  They  do  not  see  that  their 
sympathy  with  these  wretches  only  proves  they  arc  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  accident,  as  we  call  it,  that  ]}rcvents  tliem  taking  the 
other's  place.     The  result  of  all    thi«,  and  of  all   our   hollo\^  ii! 

deceit,   and  want  of  faith  and   godliness,  is  that  we  are   ru^ln  .> 

ruin — all  our  English  and   American  agitations  and  democracies,  not- 
withstanding.    I  have  no  faith  in  these  dcmocraciea,  or  in  republics  at 
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Hl!1.  Things  maj  last  so  for  fift^r  ycars^  perhaps^  not  longer^  cer- 
■ainly.'' 

H  A'.  "Is  there  no  native  energy  in  the  English  race  to  prc\-ent  this? 
HBavc  we  not  men  of  genius  to  lead  us  in  as  ^reat  abundance  as  ever?" 
I  C.  "  Yes,  I  think  we  have  as  many  men  of  genius,  as  much  talent ; 
Hbut  that  will  not  save  us,  as  things  go.  Our  talent  is  all  direeted  to 
ptalking  and  writing,  instead  of  doing/' 

K,  "  The   age   of  Elizabeth    was  a  heroic    n^e  :   yet  there  was  much 
^trriting  then,  too,  although  not  quite  so  much  talking." 
H     C  "No   nation    was   ever  Havcd    by    writing   and    talking,   only    by 
actiug.     It  was   the  great  ages  before  Elizabeth,  and  the  gi'cat  men  in 

(those  ages,  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  aehievemeuta  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  England  has  been  held  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
^nd  long  Ijefore,  by  a  superior  race  ;  but  for  a  thousand  years  they  were 
doers  simply,  not  talkers  and  writers.  Compare  Domesday-Book  with 
ftur  modern  Blue-Books  and  Parliamentary  Committees'  Reports  and 
such  like,  that  nobody  reads  or  can  read.  This  very  Chelsea  is 
described  in  that  Domesday-Book  as  a  st/Iva  scxaginta  porcorum.  It 
■could  feed  just  sixty  swiuc,  and  a  fellow  in  a  leathern  jerkin,  with  a 
horn  to  look  after  them,  and  make  puddings  of  them.  Two  lines 
of  such  a  book  teach  us  more  than  whole  volumes  of  frothv  Blue- 
Books." 

A".  "  Yet  our  Parliament  contains   some   of  the  cleverest   men,  and 
mr  aristocracy,  as  a  class,  is  a  noble  aud  superior  race/' 
C.  "  So  far  as  my   experience   goes,   the   best    of    actual  men  in 
jland — infinitely  better  that  aristocracy,  than  the  talking  and  writing 
Fwycrs  and  editors,  and  unbelieving  divines." 
K.  "  And  yet  no  hope  for  England  Y* 

C  "  None ;  for  a  hundred  years  wc  have  been  going  down-hill  fast, 
losing  faith  and  hope.  What  kind  of  a  boy  is  this  that  is  to  be  our 
King  of  England  next  ?  The  German  race  we  have  imported  from  the 
Continent  has  been  a  heavy,  stupid  race.  Prince  Albert  is  au  excep- 
tion. He  looks  forward,  I  think,  and  is  preparing  for  what  he  foresees 
— that  those  boys  of  his  will  live  in  troublesome  times  ;  but  he  cannot 
say  so,  of  course/' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  wc  talked  afterwards  of  Ceylon  and  Buddhism. 
He  said  tliere  was  doubtless  much  in  that  old  crt:ed  if  we  could  get 
at  it ;  but  the  men  who  had  translated  hitherto  were  utterly  incom- 
petent for  their  task^  giving  us,  for  tbc  most  part,  Mords  and  not  ideas. 
Sir  Arthur  BuUer,  one  of  his  old  pupils,  had  told  him  the  Cinghalese 
were  incorrigible  liars. 

I  meutioncd  their  belief  in  transmigration  and  its  effects.     One  man 

committed  suicide  to  escape  the  pain  of  a  toothache,  another  to  get  rid 

of  a  whitlow,  concluding,  "all  over   the  East  man  seems  more  earnest 

Jn  religion  than  in  the  West.'' 

■    C,   "  True,  verv  true.     The  only  great  outburst  vrc  have  had  of  true 
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faith  within  the  last  two  centuries  in  Europe  was  Methodism;  bnt,  in 
our  own  time,  it  is  like  the  rest,  hollow  and  false — utterly  untrue." 

K,  "  I  have  seen  some,  sir,  that  were  as  devoted  to  their  crcd— 
some  Methodists — as  any  devotees  of  the  East."  I 

C  "  Exceptions.  I  heard  one  of  the  best  of  them  at  Dcrbr  onoc. 
He  had  been  a  joiner,  1  believe,  and  he  spoke  earnestly.  That  mia 
saw  before  him,  in  the  other  world,  two  states  of  esistence — ^theonfr 
that  in  which  he  would  be  roasted  everlastingly,  the  other  that  in  which 
he  would  float  everlastingly  in  bliss  of  some  kind.  *  It  is  of  iufinitt 
importance  to  me,^  said  be  to  himself,  '  that  I  should  not  roast  evn 
lastingly  ;'  and  hpnoe  his  speeches  and  his  rantings,  his  violent  savingd 
and  his  Mcthodistical  cant.  But  truly,  anything  more  despicabfcj 
anything  more  unworthy  of  an  honest,  noble  soul,  we  could  not  easily 
find  anywhere  than  that.  It  is  the  rankest  flunkcyism,  yet  that  i» 
enthusiastic  Methodism  in  these  days." 

if.  "  I  believe  it  is ;  I  never  heard  it  so  put  before ;  but,  honestly  ami 
candidly,  I  think  it  is^  and  I  have  seen  much  of  Afcthodism.  I  itartled 
one  of  their  preachera  once,  in  Ceylon,  by  showing  liira  the  wonl 
fttOaStiaj  a  trick  or  imposture^  in  the  Greek  lexicon,  as  the  derivation 
of  the  word  '  raethodiam.'  " 

C  "  Good,  very  good.      He  was  dumbfounded  at  that,  I  should  thin 
Ha,  ha,  ha !     But  the  word  doesn't  come  from  that,  does  it  ?     It  I 
like  it." 

K.  "No,  I  believe  now  that  it  comes  from  our  own  word  mdlvd^ 
Wesley,  at  Oxford,  originated  both  the  appellation  and  the  schism 
his  prayer-meetings." 

C.  "  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  an  Indian  poem  some  one  seat  me 
translated,  when  you  led  me  off  to  Methodism.  I  think  it  is  called  thr 
'  Mahabarat/  It  describes  seven  sons  as  setting  off  to  seek  their  fortinic!^ 
They  all  go  different  ways,  and  six  of  them  land  in  hell,  after  many 
adventures.  The  seventh  is  of  nobler  seed.  He  pei-sevcres,  fi^ts  liia 
way  manfully  through  great  trials.  His  faithful  dog,  an  ugly  little 
monster,  but  very  fiithful,  dies  at  last.  lie  himself,  fainting  and  well- 
nigh  despairing,  meets  an  old  man,  ludra,  disguised,  who  oSers  to  opeo 
for  him  the  gates  of  heaven.  ^  But  where  are  my  brothers  ?'  he  as; 
*  are  they  there  ?'  '  No ;  they  arc  all  in  hell.'  '  Then  I  will  go  to  h 
too,  and  stop  with  them,  unless  you  get  them  out.'  So  saying,  he  tu 
off  and  trudges  away.  Indra  pities  him,  and  gets  his  brethren  out  o! 
hell.  The  six  enter  heaven  first.  The  seventh  stops.  '  My  poor 
faithful  dog,'  says  he, '  I  will  not  leave  him.'  ludra  remonstrates,  but  it 
is  useless ;  the  faithful  dog,  ugly  as  he  was,  is  too  well  remembered, 
he  will  not  have  paradise  without  it.  He  succeeds  tinally.  In 
relents,  and  lets  even  the  dog  in ;  but,  sir,  there  is  more  pathos  about 
that  dog  than  in  a  thousand  of  our  modern  novels — pathos  enough 
make  a  man  sit  down  and  cry  almost.^' 

K.  "The  whole  story  must  have  been  intended   to  illustrate  tk 
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efficacy  of  prayer.  It  reminds  one  faintly  of  Abraham's  intercession  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah — a  grand  ohl  picture,  not  inferior  on  the  whole, 
I  should  thinkj  to  yours  of  the  Mahabarat." 

C.  "  Lot's  intercession,  you  mean." 

K.  "  No,  Abraham's.  Lot  was  living  in  the  vale  at  the  time,  in 
Sodom." 

C  "  Lot  certainly  interceded  for  some  one.  However,  it  is  a  point 
-of  little  consequence.  As  I  said,  sir,  there  is  true  pathos  about  that 
*dog.     I  have  seldom  read  an)rthing  with  more.'' 


nf. 

18th  Feb.  1857. — Spent  the  evening  with  C.  at  his  house.  We  were 
alone.     Mrs.  C.  ill. 

I  mcutioucd  tliat  I  had  seen  some  verses  of  his  written  in  Sir  J.  £. 
Tennant's  album,  dated  Paris,  1824, — subject,  a  moth  and  candle. 

C.  "  I  n  member  that  Emerson — he  was  a  poor,  sickly -looking, 
white-haired  lad  then — going  about  with  a  much  finer  mau  every  way, 
a  Mr.  Tcnnant.  They  were  going  out  to  liberate  the  Greeks.  Tcnnant 
spoke  with  a  broad  Irish  accent.  AVe  were  to  meet  Washington  Irving 
at  a  coflec-lioiise  at  breakfast.  It  was  iu  Paris.  We  went,  but 
Washington  Irving  did  not  come.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  wiser  to  take 
his  refection  at  home,  quietly,  instead  of  going  to  a  coffee-house  to  be 
-stared  at;  and  he  was  right.  1  have  seen  nothing  of  Irving  since; 
but  1  saw  Emerson,  or  Emcrson-Tcnnaut,  as  he  calls  himself  now,  five 
or  six  years  ago,  somewhere.  I  congratulated  him  on  the  improvement 
in  the  colour  of  his  hair — ha,  ha,  ha ! — it  turned  out  to  be  a  wig  he 
"Wore — ha,  ha,  Im  !     He  was  dreadfully  disconcerted — ha,  ha,  ha!" 

A".  "  Were  you  much  interested  in  Paris  ?" 

C.  "  I  was  at  that  time,  very  much.  I  was  young,  and  my  mind  was 
•open  to  fresh  impressions ;  but  I  was  there  since,  a  year  or  two  before 
this  man  made  himself  Emperor,  and  I  found  them  all  empty, 
grimacing,  going  ou  all  day  with  foolish  empty  grimacing?.  There  is 
no  hope  for  Paris.  They  are  on  the  high-road  that  is  so  easily  travelled 
■downwards,  but  tlic  ascending  of  which  is  the  difficulty.  Alas  !  it  is  not 
Paris  only  that  is  thus." 

After  a  pause  he  rcsumal — 

"  I  sat  ouc  evening  at  the  foot  of  the  column  iu  the  Place  Vcnd<irac 
and  smoked  my  cigar  tlicrc,  watching  their  grimacing,  and  superficial, 
€mpty,  nonsensical  mimicry,  and  hollowness,  when  a  party  of  soldiers 
<;ame,  with  two  or  three  drummers,  beating  away  iu  earnest,  ahead  of 
them — rat-at-tut-ta,  rat-at-lat-ta  they  weut^aud  the  Parisians  were 
delighted  with  them.  They  could  understand  that,  but  anything  better 
they  could  not.  Rat-at-tat-ta,  rat-at-tat-ta  they  went  along,  waking 
the  echoes,  the  drummers  seemingly  delighted  with  their  own  perform- 
ance, the  people  charmed,  and  there  were  the  stars  and  moon  above 
them  that  night  just  as  there  are  to-night,  as  clear  and  silent  and  solemn." 
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There  was  again  a  pause,  atiJ  he  resumed-^ 
"  One  Sunday  evening  I  went  out  to  tlie  Champ  de  Mars  and  sa» 
lamentable  spectacle.     The  Champ  was  covered  with  people,  its  dt 
half-grass,  half- gravelled  extent  was  almost  hidden  with  the  multitadcj 
And  what,  think  you,  had  they  to  recreate  themselves  with  that  bleaeAj 
Sabbath  evening  ?     A  balloon  was  to  go  up,  and  the  men  were  their^ 
holding  it  down  by  ropes  during  its   iuflaliou  in  great  numbcre;  but 
before  it  was  ready  a  sort  of  inflated  scniblaucc  of  a  man  was  scat  np.      i 
It  was  guided  by  ropes,  I  suppose,  but  the  ropes   were  invisible  fruaH 
where  I  stood.     I  saAv  it  go  up,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  P&risLsn     , 
populace.      They  shouted^  yelled,   clapped   their   liands,   strained  tlicir 
necks,  opened  their  eyes  and  mouths,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  intense 
satisfaction.     It  was  pulled  down  afterwards  somewhere,  and  by  thit 
time  the  balloon  was  ready.      That  was  the  amusement  of  tJie  Parisian 
populace  that  blessed  Sabbath  eveuiug.     A  spectacle  to  make  one  saiL^H 

A".  *' I  doubt  if  you  would  find  any  other  populace  that  would  not 
be  equally  delighted  with  it.  Sabbath  or  uo  Sabbath,  the  poor  Lave 
not  their  books  and  thoughts  to  fall  back  upon.  They  want  sometbiag 
to  see,  or  hear,  or  taste — somctliing  palpable." 

C.  ''  They  do.      But  this  opcn-moutlicd   levity   and   grimacing  b  a 
characteristic  not  of  the   poor  only   in   France.      Look   at  their  wrilei 
I  opened  Lamartine's  *  History  of  the  Girondins/  aud  found  it  a  foolisl 
romance,    yet  professing  to  be   a  history.     The  man   is    a  grimacing^ 
caricaturist,    an    empty   windbag,    and    flatulent.      History !     It's   no 
history  at  alL     Aud  that's  the  man  that  tliought  he  was  to  be  the  raai 
of  the  age —  the  presiding  genius  of  France.      A  genius  worthy  of  tliar] 
France  of  the  present  day,  which  is  all  talk,  grimace,  and  insincerity," 
A".  "  Thiers  is  a  profoundcr  historian  than  Lamartine,  hut  where  ti 
glory  of  Frauce  is  concerned  not  over-scrupulous  or  accurate  as  to  facta. 

C.  "  Thiers  is  a  superior  man  to  Lamartine,  but,  as  an  historian, 
can  take  no  rauk.     I  expected  great  things  from  his  *  French  Revoln-^ 
tion.'     It  is  a  clever  work,  but  cmiiicutly  unfaithful.      He    is,    as  you 
say,  an  unscrupulous  writer.''  ■ 

K.  "  Ouizot  is  altogether  superior — more  accurate  and  more  pains- 
taking to  arrive  at  facts." 

C.  "  Guizot  is  a  cadaverous-looking  man,  who  believes  in  Louis 
Philippe.  When  I  conversed  with  liim  long  ago  about  Cromwell,  he 
thought  Cromwell  first  an  enthusiast  and  afterwards  a  hypocrite.  In 
his  '  English  llevolutiou,*  however,  I  find  he  has  adopted  my  view  of 
him,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  so  to  do.  But  he  is  an  undecided 
man.  He  believes  in  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Spanish  marriages  still. 
Indeed,  I  don^t  know  but  he  may  be  looking  for  the  resurrection  of 
Loiiis  Philippe  and  his  Second  Advent.  The  second  part  of  his  work  is 
a  mere  political  essay  on  the  present  state  of  France,  or  rather  on  it* 
state  when  he  wrote,  for  its  state  changes  every  year  now,  A  wretched 
country  !     I  once  thought  the  Revolution  was  working  itself  out  to 
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liighcr,  holicrj  and  ))ctter  state  of  things;  bnt  I  find  mj  mistake  now. 
LPrance,  like  England,  will  Imve  to  go  through  the  baptism  of  fire  and 
blood  that  awaits  us  all,  before  anything  better  can  come  out  of  it. 
liOok  at  its  literature  and  you  will  find  it  all  lying  and  romance — the 
Voret  of  both." 

K.  "  Your  hopes  for  literature  centre  iu  Germany,  I  suppose ;  for  I 
know  von  don't  think  much  of  our  current  literature  in  England?" 

C  ''Our  current  literature  is  like  our  current  life — made  up  of 
shamSj  hypocrisies^  counterfeits,  deceits,  lies.  I  have  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  it.  Lessiug  did  a  great  deal  for  Germany  iu  showing  them 
that  their  French  models  were  no  models  at  all,  but  falsities,  and  in 
preaching  up  Sliakcs|>earc  to  them ;  and,  ^ince  his  time,  Germany  has 
done  more  for  literature  than  France  and  England — a  great  deal  more." 

K.  "  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  remarked — iu  T.  JoufTroy,  I  think 
— that  Germany  gives  the  raw  material  of  tliought ;  France  puts  it 
into  shape  and  makes  it  clear;  whilst  England  applies  it  practically." 

C.  *'  Germany  has  given  no  raw  material,  then,  for  some  quarter  of 
a  century  that  I  know  anything  of." 

K,  "  Are  we  making  no  progress,  then,  in  Western  Europe  ?  Is  there 
nothing  great  and  good  being  done  either  in  Germany,  France,  or 
England  at  the  present  day  ? 

C.  "  Progress  I  Our  progress  is  in  the  wrong  direction.  "We  move 
with  accelerated  velocity  downwards.  As  to  Germany,  the  only  thing 
they  do  there  now  is  iu  a  philological  way  ;  but  they  do  that  well.  They 
are  men  of  immense  patience,  of  wonderful  plodding  perseverance. 
Tliey  can  clothe  the  dry  bones  of  history  and  ancient  literature  for  us 
iu  a  perfectly  marvellous  way;  telling  us  of  the  pots  and  pans  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  used,  how  they  walked  and  talked,  and  sat,  and 
slept,  and  rose,  and  did  other  things  less  noble.  Heyne  did  that  in  a 
wonderful  way  for  Virgil,  and  that  sort  of  thing  has  its  use.  Heereu 
told  us  much,  too,  of  their  commerce  and  politic*  that  we  knew  not 
before ;  but  he  is  tedious,  prolix,  and  dry.  In  philology  they  still  dig 
out  new  facts,  and  put  them  together  tor  us,  with  wonderful  labour; 
but  of  anything  better  than  that  going  on  at  the  present  day  in 
Germany,  I  know  nothing/' 

A'.  "  You  langh  at  our  progress.  Is  there  no  progress  apparent  in 
India  and  in  British  Colonization — iu  the  opcuing-up  of  new  countries, 
])eopling  waste  continents,  and  founding  new  empires?*' 

C.  "A  Gibconitish  sort  of  progress  truly;  all  hewing  of  wood  and 
drawiug  of  water  ;  nothing  nobler  or  better  that  I  can  see.  The  United 
States  were  a  greater  and  nobler  people  eighty  years  ago,  when  they 
were  our  colonies,  than  they  are  iiowj  though  they  had  only  three 
millions  of  people  then,  and  thirty  now.  The  whole  of  the  thirty 
put  together  wouldn't  make  one  Franklin,  or  even  a  Washington." 

A".  *'  Should  we  ever  have  heard  of  Washington  had  it  not  been  for 
ft   the  circumstances  iu  which  he  was  placed?" 
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C  "  Pcrhiips  not;  but  be  would  not  have  been  the  less  &  great  mta 
on  that  account.  I  do  uot  rate  him  very  highly,  however ;  ccrtaialf 
not  to  compare  with  Frauklin/' 

K.  ''And  with  the  States,  the  Cape,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
as  they  are^  you  sec  no  progress  in  the  right  direction?" 

C.  "  I  sec  terrible  calatnitica   impending,  a  total    severing  of  every 
tie  and  bond  of  the  world   as  it  exists — bloodshcddiug  and  destruction. 
As  to  Austi'alia,  what  is  it  doing    but    upsetting     all  our  economic 
arrangements  here  by  digging   out  gold  that  had   much  better  be  left 
where  it  was?     We  didn't  want  it.     The  world  didn't  want  it.    There 
was  enough  before  for  all  practical  purposes.     No   nation  ever  became, 
i^reat  by  finding  gold,  tliough  it  were  found  in  tons.      Rome  was  prctt 
much  as  we  are  when  it  M'aa  congratulating  itself  on  being  the  misl 
of  the  world.      Seneca  was  writing  of  her  greatness,   her   prospcrityjj 
and  her  wonderful  progress,  and  yet  the  northern  barbarians  were  ere 
then  whetting  their  swords  for  slatighter.     Death  was  nigh  uuto  tL( 
luxurious  Romans,  steeped  iu   refinement,  and    a   career  of 'progrca»*j 
that  promised  them,  short-sighted  as  they  were,  wonderful  things. 
so  with  us." 

K.  "Where  are  these  modem  barbarians  to  eome  from  ?'* 

C.  "  I  don't  know.      History  does  uot  exactly  reproduce  itself,  bat 
we  want  a  superior  race,  to  be  got  somewhere  and  somehow — a  rivce  ^^  M 
God-fearing,  honest,  sincere  men.     But  it's  uo  use  cursiug  the  world  aS'V 
it  is.     It  remains  the  same  after  we  have  cxpcuded  all  the  vials  of  oor 
wrath  upon  it."  ^ 

Miss  Jewsbury    came    in    at    this   moment.      She  had  been  with" 
Mrs.  Carlyle.     We  walked   home   with   her,  and  then  C.  walked  home 
with  mc.     He  spoke  of  preaching  and  prcachei's  as  we  went.  ^H 

C.  "  If  I  were  a  preacher  1  would  tell  them  one  Sunday  what  to  dc^m 
and  then,  when  they  came  back  next  Sunday,  T  would  ask  them,  "  Well, 
have  you  done  that?    How  much  have  you  done  of  it?    None!     Then 
go  home  and  do  it."     I  ivould  remind  them  once  more^  giving  them  i 
little  at  a  time,  but  uot  a  step,  faster  than  I  thought  right.      A  little  at 
a  time.     What  conceivable   use   is  there   in   their   going  over  a  long 
rigmarole  of  the  same  thing,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  that  they  know  wclL 
uo  one  intends  to  practise,  they  themselves,  perhaps,  least  of  all.     "^M 
is  the  silent,  steady,  persevering   work    that  has  been  of  use  iu  all  agrs, 
not   the   wiudy  clamorous  work,  that  can't  go  on  unless   people  tall 
about  it." 

I  told  him  of  tlie  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  going  into  St.  Mark's  Sch) 
and  asking  one  of  the  boys  there,  '*  Who  am  I  ?"  "  A  bishop,  my  loi^' 
said  one  youngster.     They  often  see  bishops  there.     "  Who  made  me  a 
bishop?"  a.sked  his  lordship,  solemnly.     "  Lord  John  Russell,  my  lord/' 
said  the  urchin.     The  bishop  said  no  more  to  them  that  day! 

C.  laughed  heartily  at  the  anecdote,   and  left  me  laughing,  aa  wo 
shook  hands  near  my  door.     It   was   then   half-past  eleven,  the  river 
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before  uSj  and  the  moon  sliining  brigMlj  on  it — a  beautiful  night,  cold, 
bright,  and  frosty. 


IV. 


I 


Thursday.  20th  Marcb^  1857. — Mrs.  K.  called  on  Mrs.  C.  ;  we  found 
her  invalided — furs  and  shawls  and  cmich  so  arranged  that  the  invalid 
looked  quite  cosy  and  comfortable.  Carlyle  was  out.  "  You  see  I  was 
right/'  said  Mrs.  C.  "  Mr.  K.  thought  I  was  only  fancying  when  T 
said  I  should  have  a  terrible  time  of  it  during  the  winter,  but  I  was 
right.  Caauot  sleep — read  till  two,  then  doze  sometimes,  sometimes  not, 
till  fonr,  sometimes  not  at  all;  reading  Kingsley's  last — a  very  poor  thing." 
Talked  of  "  Sartor  Kesartus."  "  It  was  ofTcrcd,"  said  Mrs.  C.,  'Ho  nearly 
every  publwher  in  London  and  refused.  Keep  it,  I  said  to  him  ;  it  will 
come  of  use  some  duy^ — at  hist  publislied  in  Frastr's  Magazint.  I  did 
my  best  to  keep  up  his  spirits  that  time;  they  were  sinking  then." 
Talked  of  her  little  dog  Nero.  "  He  is  extravagantly  fond  of  me,  but 
only  very  moderately  of  Carlylc.  If  I  am  away  for  a  little,  and  eomc 
in,  he  bounds  ami  frisks,  and  is  delighted.  If  C  is  away,  then  he  just 
yelps  a  little  when  he  returns,  that's  all  But  he  cannot  expect 
otherwise.  C.  delights  in  torturing  liim,  which  he  ealln  playing  with 
him.  lie  snaps  tlie  tongs  at  liim,  and  Nero  docs  not  like  that.  He 
once  even  tied  an  empty  tin  to  his  tail,  and  sent  the  poor  dog 
scam])cring  all  over  the  !iouse  in  great  terror.  It  was  cruel  of  him  to 
do  that^absolutcly  cruel — and  I  told  him  so.  1  told  him  it  was  an 
amusement  unfit  for  a  philosopher — low,  degrading." 

"And  what  theu 'r"  ]  askrd. 

"  Oh,  he  only  laughed  all  the  more  at  Nero  and  at  me.  But  be  did 
not  do  it  again,"  continued  Mrs.  C. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  she  gave  us  some  interesting  details  of  her 
early  life. 

'^  My  father  was  very  anxious  for  a  boy.  He  was  disappointed  that  I 
was  horn  a  girl.  However,  he  brought  me  up  as  mueh  as  possible  as  a 
boy.  I  was  taught  as  a  boy.  AVhen  xsiy  mother  remonstrated  he 
vould  say,  at  eighteen  I  w^ill  baiul  her  over  to  you,  and  yon  can  teach 
her  all  a  girl  ought  to  know.  But  Carlyle  came,  and  it  was  forgotten. 
I  did  not  know  how  to  taek  on  a  button  when  I  got  married,  but  I 
could  "write  Latin.  When  we  got  married  he  took  me  to  a  farm-liouse, 
far  from  the  busy  Imutits  of  men.  A  strapping,  red-armed  wench 
waited  on  us.  '  It  is  market-day  to-day,'  said  she  to  me  one  day, 
bobbing  in  an  uncouth  curtsy.  '  I  am  going  to  market ;  wliat  meat 
shall  I  get  ?'  I  was  reading  at  the  time.  '  Oh,  anything  you  like,' 
was  my  rejdy.  *  No,  ma*am,  not  as  I  like,  as  you  like.'  Well,  wc 
decided  on  sometliiug.  But  the  cooking  was  execrable.  Day  after  day 
our  dinner  was  nnciitablc.  '  My  dear/  said  Carlyle  gravely  to  me  at 
length,  *  I  am  a  philosopher,  but  I  must  have  butcher's  meat  properly 
cooked  for  dinner.'     I  had  a  good  cry  after  that.     Then  getting   a 
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cookery   book    I    shut  myself  up  with   zny 
mastered  the  details  of  practical  cookerv.     Ii 
Carlyle  was  away  from  home,  and  I  made 
liim  perfectly.      1  was  very  proud  of  it, 
he,  '  but  tins  is  only  what  every  woman  on{ 
do  not  want  praise  for  doin^  your  duty.' 
am  happy  to  say  I  can  bake  bread,  cook  a  di| 
any  one." 


Spent  Tuesday  evening,  the  25th  of  March 
house. 

He  asked  me  of  my  health  when  in  Indti 
him  it  was  excellent,  except  wlicu  I  went  to 
and  got  juMgle-fcver  in  consequence.  This  li 
through  whicli  I  passed,  the  wild  animals, 
settled  at  last  on  the  cat. 

C.  "  Tiger,  lion,  cheetah — they  are  all  of  tS 

K*  "  According  to  naturalists,  I  believe  the 
important  distiuction,  the   tiger   and   chectahj. 
their  claws ;  the  lion,  like  the  dog,  cannot." 

C   "The   cat   is   inferior   to    the    dog  in 
attaclicd  to  places  ratlicr  than  to  persons.    Th( 
that  display  strong  aH'ections,      Mrs.  Carlyle 
its   kitten    was   drowned,  exerted   itself  persd 
kitten  out  of  the  water  iLs;ain,  and  did  its  best 
failing  that,  it  piucd  away  and  died  for  the  lai 

A.  "  1  suppose  their   nature   is   improved 
that  of  the  dog  unquestionably  is." 

C\  "  Doubtless  the   nobler  auimal  iullueuce 
but  still  the  cat  will  never  be   equal  to  the  m 
things.      Did  you  happen  to  know,  when  yo 
the  name  of  Mackenzie  ?" 

K,   "  ISrigadicr  Mackenzie  ?" 

C.  '^Thc  same." 

K.  "  I  did   not  know  hiin,  but  I  know  th 
on    Indian   life,    entitled    *  The    Court,   the    C 
somethiTtg  of  that  kind/'  J 

CV  "  She  did.  Ilcr  Imsbaud  was  in  Eiigland 
a  Scotchman,  and  I  had  some  slight  acquaint 
He  gave  me  a  pamphlet  giving  an  account  ofJ 
which  occurred  aniongyt  some  troops  in  ludMl 
he  was  attached,  and  in  which  lie  suffered  most 

A'.  "  I  remember  only  this  much  of  thei 
newspapers  considered  him  ovcr-zcalous  in  erw 
native  procession^  and  that  he  had  brought  on 
of  judgment." 
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F  C\  *' liis  pamphlet  gives,  what  I  have  no  doubt  is,  a  very  correct 
f^ftccount  oi'  the  transaction.  It  appears  tliat  this  Mohammedan  pro- 
kcession,  with  drums  playing  and  flags  flying,  was  marching  past  his 
encampment  on  ttic  public  roml,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  soldiers — 
some  sort  of  irregular  corps— tliey  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  he  sent 
them  away.  TJicy  came  again  in  greater  force,  with  more  drums,  I 
suppose,  and  more  tiags,  and  he  went  out  to  them  again,  accompanied 
by  another  European.  They  attacked  Ixini  mcrcilcsaly,  cut  aud  wounded 
him  in  many  places,  and,  in  fact,  left  him  for  dead.  The  real 
culprits  were  allowed  by  Fomc  incompetent  magistrate  to  escape,  and  a 
native  ofidccr,  a  Havildar  I  believe,  was  about  being  punished  for  it — 
deprived  of  his  office — who  was  really  the  only  efhcicnt  and  orderly 
ofiicer  in  the  regiment.  ^lackenisie  interfered  to  prevent  this  injustice. 
He  secma  to  luc  to  have  played  quite  a  hcroinal  part  in  tlic  business.  lie 
appealed  to  the  Governor-General  against  the  decision  of  the  incom- 
petent magistraU',  but  I  suppose  the  (lovcrnor-ticneral  wouldn't  take 
the  trouble  to  read  his  statement,  and  so  he  got  no  redress.  The  im- 
pression is  strong  in  my  mind  that  that  man  played  quite  a  heroical  part 
in  the  whole  business,  and  I  believe  what  he  says,  because  I  respected 
him  of  okl  as  a  trutli-telling,  honest,  sincere  man.  It  in  quite  true,  as 
the  papers  state,  that  he  is  a  devout  Christian  ;  but  how  that  should  be 
to  any  man's  discredit  in  a  Chri.itian  conutry  is  not  easily  explained, 
except  iu  this  way — that  unbelief,  and  cant,  and  humbug,  and  insincerity 
are  gaining  the  day/' 

K,  "  la  belief — sucli  as  belief  was  before  geological  and  astronomical 
discoveries — possible  uowaflays  r" 

C  "  Only  possible  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  such  discoveries  ;  but 
when  existing,  it  is  a  beautiful  thing." 

K,  "And  what  is  the  position  of  the  clergy  in  this  matter?" 

C.  "  Tlie  [x)sition  of  the  clergy  is  one  of  ignominy  and  deep  degrada- 
tion. The  spectacle  of  a  body  of  enlightened  men  solemnly,  and  in  the 
fare  of  God  and  man,  professing  their  steadfast  faith  and  belief  in  that 
which  they  know  they  do  not  steadfastly  believe  in,  is  enough  to  make 
any  thinking  man  sick  at  heart.  What  enlightened  man  can  conscien- 
tiously iu  these  days  tie  up  his  reason  by  formulas  and  articles  drawn  up 
centuries  ago,  and  say,  *  I  believe/  whilst  the  inner  soul  of  him  all  the 
lime  is  exclaiming,  'I  do  not  believe — it  is  a  lie'?" 

A'.  "  Some  men,  like  Dr.  Newman,  for  instance,  first  persuade  them- 
selves that  there  is  au  infallible  Church  that  cannot  err,  and  then, 
taking  refuge  therein,  are  troubled  no  further  about  the  matter — 
accepting  all  ita  dicta  as  heaven-descended  truths,  whatever  their  reason 
may  whisper  about  the  matter/'' 

C,  "And  what  is  that  but  moral  emasculation? — -one  of  the  most 
lamentable  religious  phases  of  our  times.  Kven  with  respect  to  the  clergy 
of  the  English  Churchy  they  doubtless  have  persuaded  themselves,  iu 
most  instauccsj  that  they  did  believe  before  they  made  their  declaration 
to  that  effect.      For  the  time  being  they  do  not  believe,  but — believe 
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that  they  believe.  There  is  little  hope  for 
such  circumstances.  No,  no;  thinga  cannot 
Swift  destruction  is  impending^  not  on  the 
dead  dogs." 

A'.  "  The  Buddhistic  idea  of  the  universe  i 
■certain  cycles  of  existence^  each  cycle  termini 
reproduction  af^aiu  resulting  from  that  destruct 
hold  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  moral  world."  d 

C.  "  Geology  seems  to  favour  this  Biida 
undoubtedly  been  certain  ages  of  animal  and 
&om  each  other  by  vast  elianges  and  world-wic 

A".  *'  Humboldt  has  given  a  pleasant  sumfl 
able,  of  these  changes  in  his  '  Cosmos/  "  \ 

C.   *'  I  read  one  volume  of  that  book  in  Gerj 
further.      What  does  he  see  in  the  universe  ?    N 
store-shop   collection  of  things  putrifying   aoc 
forces  and  laws.     A  most  melancholy  pictured 
world,  and  all  spiritual  life^  quite  ignored.     Ifl 
of  man's   existence    not   even    hinted  at — a  la 
JjOi^o   ^S°   I   read  liis  account  of  his  travi 
the  same  impressions  struck  mc ;  but  he  was 
of  the  gi'catest  of  modern  philosophers,  and  I 
say  what  I  really  thought.     I  was  a  young  1 
marine-storc-shop  '  Cosmos'  of    his   was   so. 
whose  opinions  I   revere,  that  1   thought   it  n 
never  could  get  further  than  the  end  of  tbi 
certainly  something  higher  in  Nature  than  1 
nobler  than  luouatuius,  and  fossils^  and  forces  j 
than  natural  scenery,  however  grand.     It   is 
confesses,  it  is  true — so  big  that  it  quite  surpq 
but  nothing  more.      I  saw  him  in  Germany 
talking  all  day  about " 

!Miss    Jew.sbnry  came    in   at   this  point 
Carlylc. 

C  '*  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  A  poor  Ger 
brought  up  at  Berlin,  who  was  teaching  in  a  ] 
mc  some  time  ago,  without  any  introduction,  coi 
and  asking  my  advice.  He  was  under  a  tuM 
an  usher.  I  advised  him  not  to  come  to  Low 
provincial  engagement  under  all  disadvantages 
ever,  and  I  advised  him  to  go  back  again^ 
returned  once  more,  finding  it  impossible,  as  4 
employed  him  as  an  amanuensis — he  found  oufl 
extracts  \  he  was  of  assistance  to  me  from  111 
German  and  French.  He  can  write  creditably 
made  uouscuse  of  what  I  said.     AIv  words  aud 
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■  maintained.  He  is  a  man  of  gentlemanly  manners,  and  cultivated.  I 
discharged  him  on  Satiiprliiy.  He  has  a  wife  and  ohk  or  two  children. 
If  you  can  find  any  work  for  him,  educational  or  other,  I  shall  be  obliged. 

■  It  is  astonishing  how  all  men's  eyes  turn  towards  London  as  the 
great  world-mart  for  every  kind  of  talent  and  skill.  I  was  going  up 
the  Drnphenfcls  with  a  friend,  and   we  lay   down  to   rest  on  the  side  of 

I  the  road.  There  were  two  German  lads  tniudling  barrows  up  tbs  side 
of  the  hill,  which  was  steep.  As  they  went  up  the  barrows  were  empty. 
They  filled  them  at  the  top  with  flint  for  the  roads,  and  then,  in 
coming  down,  they  leaned  backwards  with  all  their  might.  It  wa* 
hard  work.  They  got  about  a  penny  for  each  journey  up  and  down. 
They  couid  make  about  sevcnpcncc  in  the  day.  Seeing  us  Ipng  down, 
one  of  them  came  to  ns,  and  I  asked  him  these  particulars.  He  told 
me  his  mother  wove  the  stuff  for  his  clothes  and  made  them.  He 
evidently  could  live  well  on  his  scvenpence  a  day,  for  he  was  fresh  and 

■  plump.  He  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  come  to 
London.  We  dissuaded  him,  telling  liim  there  was  no  hope  for  him  in 
Loudon.      He  said  he  would  not  comCj  but  I  dare    say  he    has   for   all 

K.  "It  is  a  wonderful  city,  such  a  city  as  has  never  existed  in  this 
•world  before." 

C.  "  Cities  as  large  and  populous  have  existed,  I  susi)ect,  before, 
but  never  one  so  badly  governed.  Think  of  a  fifth  of  the  world  being 
governed  from  this  city,  and  yet  we  cannot  get  a  glass  of  clean  water 
in  it." 

K,  "  Your  denunciation  is  somewhat  absolute." 

C  "  We  cannot  get  a  glass  of  clean  water  in  it — there  is  one  fact ; 
the  river  is  a  huge  sewer,  filthy  and  corrupt — there  is  another.  And 
yet  we  have  thousands  of  men  without  work,  we  have  colonics,  and  idle 
ships,  and  overflowing  wealth.      Nothing  but   the    govcrumcnt   of  the 

■  wise  will  save  ua.  People  ask  me  how  are  we  to  get  it  ?  I  say  it's  not  my 
business  to  show  you  how.  I  tell  you  the  fact.  It  is  of  importance 
you  should  have  your   breakfast,  too,  every  one  of  you,  I  answer.      If 

■  you  are  without  it  long,  you  will  be  the  worse  for  it,  depend  upon  it. 
Is  it  ray  !)usiness  to  tell  you  how  you  are  to  get  it  ?  I  content  myself 
with  telling  you  that  you  had  better  get  it;    see  if  it  be  not  worse  for 

fyou  if  you  do  not." 
K,  "A  thoroughly  practical  illustration — ha,  lia,  ha  !'^ 
C.  "Hajha,  hal  They  all  see  the  force  of  that.      Will  the  government 
of  the  wise  ever  be  got  out  of  the  government  of  the  foolish  ?     Will 
getting  five  or  six  hundred  fools  to  talk  together  ever  do  it, — these  five 
or  six  hundred  elected  by  pot-wallopcrs  and  other  fools  ?    The  wise  mau 

■  governing  woiild  make  the  best  use  of  the  exbting  means.  He  would 
promote  emigration  ;  the  idle  ships  of  war  would  be  employed  in  it.  It 
was  no  degradation  to  the  Roman  soldier  to  dig  and  build  and  hew ; 

■  the  best  soldiers  now  do  these  things  best.     Ours  should  help  in  the 
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good  work.  M'"e  cannot  do  without  soldiers  and  ships  of  war,  but  we 
have  not  yet  found  out  how  to  make  use  of  themi  u  times  of  peace. 
One  can  advise  a  fool,  but  the  fool  won't  take  wise  advice.  ^V^lat  is  the 
wise  man  to  do  then?  Why  simply  to  say,  'Get  out  of  my  sight,  fool; 
the  more  speedily  the  better  for  you  and  me.  I  have  told  you  what  to  do. 
I  will  hold  no  further  converse  with  you.  You  want  to  advise  me;  nay,  I 
will  not  have  that.^  But  the  men  of  this  generation  regard  the  matter 
very  differently.  They  have  said  to  Folly, '  Be  thou  my  goddess ;  under 
thy  guidance  I  will  climb  heavenward ;   lead  me  thou.' " 

K.  "They  will  be  long  getting  heavenward  under  such  guidance*' 
(rising  to  depart). 

C.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !  They  will  assuredly.  In  the  meantime,  if  in  this 
folly-led  world  you  can  do  anything  for  the  poor  Slav,  it  will  be  well." 

In  1857  I  left  Chelsea,  and  saw  Carlyle  again  only  for  a  short  time 
on  my  return  from  India  in  1868.  He  was  then  broken  down  by 
sorrow,  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self.  His  "  Reminiscences  "  show 
how  querulous  and  splenetic  he  had  become.  Although  always  cen- 
sorious, there  was  method  in  his  fault-finding  before  ;  but,  when  the 
world  had  become  dark  to  him  iu  consequence  of  his  wife's  death,  his 
fault-finding  apparently  knew  no  bounds. 

William  Knighton. 


FERDINAND   LASSALLE   AND   GERMAN 
SOCIALISM. 


GERMAN  Socialism  is — it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say — the  creation 
of  Ferdiuand  Lassalle.  Of  course  there  were  Socialists  in  Germany 
before  Lassallc.  There  arc  Socialists  everywhere.  A  certain  rudimentary 
Socialism  is  always  in  latent  circulation  in  what  may  be  called  the 
"  natural  heart"  of  society.  The  secret  clubs  of  China — '^  the  fraternal 
leagues  of  heaven  and  earth" — who  argue  that  the  world  is  iui((uitoualy 
arranged,  that  the  rich  are  too  rich,  and  the  poor  too  poor,  and  that 
the  wealth  of  the  great  has  all  accrued  from  the  sweat  of  the  masses, 
only  give  a  formal  expression  to  ideaa  that  are  probably  never  far  from 
any  one  of  us  who  have  to  work  hard  and  earn  little,  and  they  only 
formulate  them  less  sysitcraatically  than  Marx  and  his  disciples  do  in 
their  theories  of  the  exploitation  of  labour  by  capital.  Socialism  is  thus 
so  much  in  the  common  air  we  all  breathe,  that  there  is  force  in  the 
view  that  the  thinf^  to  accoxint  for  is  not  so  much  the  prescuee  of 
Socialism  at  any  time,  as  its  absence.  Accordingly  it  had  frequently 
appeared  in  Germauy  under  various  forms  before  Lassalle,  Fichte — 
to  go  no  farther  back — had  taught  it  from  the  standpoiut  of  the 
speculative  philosopher  and  philanthropist.  Schleiermacher,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  brought  up  in  a  religious  community  that  practised  it. 
"Weitling,  with  some  allies,  preached  it  in  a  pithless  and  hazy  way  as  a 
gospel  to  the  poor,  and  finding  little  encouragement,  went  to  America, 
to  work  it  out  experimentally  there.  The  young  Hegelians  lent  it  a 
kind  of  dilettante  countenance.  The  Silesian  weavers,  superseded  by 
machinery,  and  perishing  for  want  of  work,  raised  it  as  a  wild  inar- 
ticulate cry  for  bread,  and  dignified  it  with  the  sanction  of  tears  and 
blood.  And  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  in  181-8,  summoned  the 
■  proletariate  of  the  whole  world  to  make  it  the  aim  and  instrument  of 
I  a  universal  revolution.      But  it  was  Lassalle  who  first  really  brought  it 
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from  the  clouds  and  made  it  a  living  historical  force  in  the  coinmoQ 
politics  of  the  day. 

Professor  Lorcnz  von  Stein,  of  Vienna, — for  the  lc:cicons  identify  him 
Tfith  the  Ludwig  Stein  ivho  Tvrote  an  acute  and  thoughtful  book  cm 
French  Communism  in  1842, — says  in  that  work  that  Germany,  unlike 
France,  and  particularly  England,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Socialism, 
because  Germany  had  no  proletariate  to  speak  of.  Yet,  iu  twenty 
years,  we  find  Gcrinany  become  suddenly  the  theatre  of  the  mo^t 
important  and  formfdable  embodiment  of  Socialism  that  has  anywhere 
appeared.  Important  and  formidable,  for  two  reasons  :  it  founds  iU 
doctrines,  as  SocialLsm  has  never  done  before,  on  a  thoroughly  scicnti6c 
investigation  of  the  facts,  and  criticism  of  the  principles,  of  the  present 
industrial  rt'f/ij/ie,  and  it  seeks  to  carry  them  out  by  means  of  a 
political  organization,  growing  singularly  iu  strength,  and  based  ou  the 
class  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

There  were,  of  course,  predisposing  conditions  for  this  outburst.  .V 
German  proletariate  had  come  into  being  since  Stein  wrote,  and  though 
still  much  smaller,  iu  the  aggregate,  than  the  English, — whose  indifference 
to  Socialism  is  a  standing  wonder  to  many  writers, — it  was  perhaps 
really  at  this  time  the  more  plethoric  and  distressed  of  the  two.  For 
the  condition  of  the  English  working-classes  had  been  greatly  relieved 
by  emigration,  by  factory  legislation,  by  trades'  unions,  whereas  in  some 
of  these  dircL'tious  nothing  at  all,  and  in  others  oidy  the  faintest 
beginnings,  had  as  yet  been  eftected  in  Germany.  Then,  the  stir  of  big 
political  movement  and  anticipation  was  ou  men's  minds.  The  future 
of  the  German  nation,  its  unity,  its  freedom,  its  development,  were 
practical  questions  of  the  hour.  The  nationality  principle  is  essentially 
democratic,  and  the  aspirations  for  German  unity  carric<l  with  them  iu 
every  one  of  tlie  States  strong  movements  for  the  extension  of  popular 
freedom  and  power.  This  long  spasmodic  battle  for  liberty  in  Germany, 
which  began  with  the  century,  and  remains  still  unsettled,  this  long 
series  of  revolts  and  concessions  audovcrridings,  and  hopes  flattered  and 
again  deferred,  this  long  uncertain  babble  of  Grosi-Deutuch  and  Klein- 
Deuisch,  and  centralist  and  federalist  and  particulaiist,  of  "  Gotha  ideas" 
and  "  new  ei'as"  and  '^  blood  and  iron"  had  prepared  the  public  car  for 
bold  political  solutions,  and  has  entered  from  the  first  as  an  active  and 
not  unimportant  factor  in  the  Socialist  agitation.  Then,  again,  the 
general  political  habits  and  training  of  the  people  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Socialistic  ideas  wciuld  find  a  readier  vogue  in  Cicrmany  tl 
in  this  country,  because  the  people  are  less  rigidly  practical,  bce»i 
they  have  been  less  used  to  the  sifting  C-Vercise  of  free  discussion,  au4 
because  they  have  always  seen  the  State  doing  a  great  deal  for  them 
which  they  could  do  better  for  themselves,  and  arc  con»cqucntly  a] 
to  visit  the  State  witli  blame  and  claims  for  which  it  uught  not  tu 
made  responsible.  Thou  the  decline  of  religious  belief  in  Germany, 
which  the  Church  herself  did  luucli  to  produce  when  she  wa«  mlionnl- 
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itiCj  without  being  unable  to  undo  ic  »iuce  slie  has  become  ortlioilox, 
lUst  certaiuiy  have  impaired  i\\c  paticucc  witli  which  the  poor 
Endured  the  miseries  of  their  lot  whcu  they  still  entcrtaiucd  the  hope 
of  cxe!»angiDg  it  in  a  few  short  years  for  a  happier  aud  an  cverlastiog 
one  hereafter.  The  vebeiueut  atheism  which  accompauies  the  propa- 
ganda of  German  Socialism,  without  of  coarse  theoretically  belonging 
to  itj  is  due  aa  much  to  the   fact  that  it  already  lay   in  the  intellectual 

I  soil  ou  which  Socialism  was  sown,  as  to  reaction  against  the  political 
ponscrvatism  of  thfi  Church. 
All  these  circumstances  undoubtedly  favoured  the  success  of  the 
Bocialistic  an:itatiou  at  the  period  it  started,  but,  when  everythiug  ii 
aaid,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  German  Socialism  would  ever  have 
come  into  being  but  for  Lassalle.  Its  ferrncutiug  principle  has  been 
less  want  than  positive  ideas.  This  is  fehowu  by  the  fact  that  it  was  at 
first  received  with  au  apathy  among  the  German  working-classes  that 
almost  disheartcued  Lassalle;  and  that  it  is  now  zealously  propagated 
by  them  as  a  cause,  as  au  evangel,  even  after  they  have  emigrated  to 
America,  where  their  circumstances  arc  comparatively  comfortable,  and 
where  Socialist  democracy  is  as  yet  virtually  confined  to  their  ranks. 
The  ideas  it  contains  Lassalle  found  for  the  most  part  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  germs  of  them  may  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Proudhon,  in 
the  projects  of  Louis  Blanc.  Some  of  them  he  acknowledges  hf»  owes 
to  Rodbertus,  others  to  Karl  Marx,  but  it  was  in  passing  through  his 
mind  they  first  acquired  the  stamp  and  ring  that  made  them  current 
coin.  Contentious  about  the  priority  of  publishing  this  bit  or  that  bit 
of  au  idea,  especially  if  the  idea  be  false,  need  not  concern  us  ;  aud 
indeed  Lassalle  makes  uo  claim  to  originality  in  the  ccouomical  field. 
He  was  not  so  much  an  inventive  as  a  critical  thinker,  and  a  critical 
thinker  of  almost  the  first  rank,  with  a  dialectic  power  and  a  clear,  vivid 
exposition  that  have  seldom  been  excelled.  Any  originality  that  i». 
claimed  for  him  lies  in  the  region  of  interpretation  of  previous  thought^, 
and  that  in  the  departments  of  metapliysics  and  jurisprudeuce,  not  of 
economics. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  mind  was  that  it  hungered  with  almost  equal, 
intensity  for  profound  study  aud  for  exciting  action,  and  that  he  had 
the  gifts  as  well  as  the  impulses  for  both.  As  he  said  of  lleraclitus 
the  Dark,  whom  he  spent  some  of  his  best  years  in  expounding,  "  there 
was  storm  in  his  nature."  Heine,  who  knew  aud  loved  Itim  well  as  a 
young  man  in  Paris,  and  indeed  found  his  society  so  delightful  during 
Lis  last  years  of  haggard  suffering,  that  he  said,  "  No  one  has  ever  done 
so  much  for  me,  and  when  I  receive  letters  from  you,  courage  rises  in  mc, 
and  I  feel  better," — Heine  characterizes  him  very  truly  in  a  letter  to- 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  He  says  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
combination  of  qualities  Lassalle  displayed  — the  union  of  so  mncli. 
intellectual  power,  deep  learning,  rich  exposition  on  the  one  band,  with, 
so  much  energy  of  will  and  capacity  for  action  on  the  other.     With  all 
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this  admiration,  however,  he  seems  uuable  to  regard  him  without  mis* 
giving,  for  his  audacious  confidence,  checked  by  no  thought  of 
renunciation  or  tremor  of  modesty,  amazed  him  as  much  as  his  ability. 
In  this  respect  he  says  Lnssallc  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  modern  time, 
to  which  Varnhagen  and  himself  had  acted  in  a  way  as  the  midwivcs, 
hut  on  which  they  couhl  only  look  like  the  hen  that  hatched  dack'i 
eggs  and  shuddered  to  sec  how  her  brood  took  to  the  water  and  swim 
about  delighted.  Heine  here  puts  his  finger  on  the  secret  of  his  you&r 
£riend*8  failure.  Lassalle  would  have  been  a  great  mau  if  he  had  more 
of  the  ordinary  restraining  perccptionSj  but  he  had  ucithcr  fear  nor  av^ 
nor  even — in  spite  of  his  vein  of  satire — a  wholesome  sense  of  lie 
ridiculous, — in  tliis  last  respect  resembling,  if  we  believe  Carljlf,  kli 
Jews.  Chivalrous,  susceptible,  with  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  poor 
man's  case,  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  social  reform,  a  warm  frieni!, 
a  vindictive  enemy,  Aill  of  ambition  both  of  the  nobler  and  the  wore 
vulgar  type,  beset  with  an  importunate  vanity  and  given  to  primitive  Imtij 
generous  qualities  and  churlish  throve  and  strove  in  him  side  iiy  side, 
and  governed  or  niisgoverncd  a  will  to  which  opposition  was  almost  s 
native  and  necessary  element,  and  which  yet — or  perhaps  rather, 
therefore — brooked  no  cheek.  "  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  thinker  aod 
fighter,"  is  the  simple  epitaph  Professor  Boeckh  put  on  his  tomb. 
Thinking  and  fighting  were  the  craving  of  his  nature ;  thinking  and 
fightiog  were  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  actual  career,  mingled  indeed 
with  threads  of  morn  spnrious  fibre.  The  philosophical  thinker  and  the 
political  agitator  are  parts  rarely  combined  in  one  persoii,  but  to  tb«e 
Lassalle  added  yet  a  third,  which  seems  to  agree  with  neither,  Heini 
a  fashionable  dandy,  noted  for  his  dress,  for  his  dinners,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  for  his  addiction  to  pleasure.  A  man  apparently  with  little  rf 
that  solidarity  in  his  own  being  which  he  sought  to  introduce  into 
society  at  large,  and  yet  his  public  career  possesses  an  undoubted  unity. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  represent  him,  as  Jlr.  L.  ^loutefiore  has  doue,  w  a 
savaii  who  turned  politician  as  if  by  accident  and  against  his  willi 
for  the  stir  of  politics  was  as  essential  to  him  as  the  absorption  of  stwdf. 
It  is  a  greater  mistake,  though  a  more  common  one,  to  represent  hini 
as  having  become  a  revolutionary  agitator  because  no  other  political 
career  was  open  to  him.  He  felt  himself,  it  is  said,  like  a  Ca'snr  out 
of  employ,  disqualified  for  all  legitimate  politics  by  his  previous  lifc» 
and  he  determined,  if  lie  could  not  bend  the  gods,  that  he  wduld  idotc 
Acheron.  Rut  so  early  as  1848,  when  yet  but  a  lad  of  twenty-thrcci 
he  was  tried  for  sedition,  and  he  then  declared  boldly  in  his  dcfenc? 
that  he  was  a  Socialist  democrat,  and  tbat  he  was  *'  revolutionary  on 
priucii)lc."  This  he  remained  throughout.  He  laughs  at  those  wh* 
cannot  hear  the  word  revolution  without  a  shudder.  "  Revolution/' 
he  says,  "  means  merely  transformation,  and  is  accomplished  when  «n 
entirely  new  principle  is — eitl;cr  with  force  or  without  it — put  in  the 
place  of  an  existing  state  of  things.     Reform,  on  the  other  hand,  i^ 
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%vhen  the  principle  of  the  existing  state  of  things  is  continued^  and  only 
•developed  to  more  logical  or  just  consequences.  The  means  do  not 
signify.  A  reform  may  be  carried  out  by  bloodshed,  and  a  revolution 
in  the  profoundcst  tranquillity.  The  Peasants'  War  was  an  attempt  to 
introduce  reform  by  arms,  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  wrought 
a  peaceful  revolution."  In  this  sense  he  %vas  "revolutionary  on 
principle."  Ilia  thouji^ht  was  revolutionary,  and  it  was  the  lessons  he 
learnt  as  a  philosopher  that  lie  applied  and  pled  for  as  an  agitator.  His 
thinking  and  his  fin^hting  belonged  together  like  powder  and  shot.  His 
IlegcUanism,  which  he  adopted  as  a  youth  at  college,  is  from  first  to  last 
the  continuous  source  botfi  of  impetus  and  direction  over  his  public  career. 
Young  Germany  was  Hegelian  and  revolutionary  at  the  time  he  went  to  the 
University  (1812),  and  with  the  impressionable  Lassaile,  then  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  Hegelianism  became  a  passion.  He  wrote  articles  on  it  in 
University  magazines,  preached  it  right  and  left  in  the  cafes  and  kneipes, 
and  resolved  to  make  philosophy  his  profession  and  habilitate  as  tl  jmvat 
decent  at  Berlin.  It  Avas  the  first  sovereign  intellectual  influence  he 
came  under,  and  it  ruled  his  spirit  to  the  end.  In  adopting  it,  his 
intellectual  manhood  may  be  said  to  have  opened  with  a  revolution,  for 
his  family  were  strict  Jews,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  their  religion. 

Lassallc  was  born  in  18iJ5  at  Breslau,  where  his  father  was  a  whole- 
sale dealer.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin, 
and  at  the  latter  city  saw,  through  the  Mendclssohns,  a  good  deal  of  the 
best  literary  society  there,  and  made  the  acquaintance,  amoug  others,  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  used  to  call  him  a  W and tr kind.  On 
finishing  his  curriculum,  he  went  for  a  time  to  Paris,  and  formed  there 
a  close  friendship  with  H.  Heine,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  his 
family.  He  meant  to  habilitate  as  a  prhat  r^ocen/ when  he  returned,  but 
vas  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  task  of  redressing  a  woman's 
wrongs,  into  which  he  threw  himself  with  the  romantic  enterprise  of  a 
knight-errant,  and  which  he  carried,  through  years  of  patient  and 
zealous  labour,  to  a  successful  issue.  The  Countess  Hatzfeldt  had  been 
married  when  a  girl  of  sixteen  to  a  cousin  of  her  own,  one  of  the  great 
nobles  of  Germany,  but  the  marriage  turned  out  most  unhappily  after  a 
few  years,  and  she  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  maltreatment  she 
suffered,  to  live  apart  from  her  husband.  His  persecution  followed  her 
into  lier  separation.  He  took  child  after  child  from  her,  and  was  now 
seeking  to  take  the  last  she  had  left,  her  youngest  son.  He  allowed 
her  very  scanty  antl  irregular  support,  while  he  lavished  his  money  on 
mistresses,  and  was,  at  this  very  moment,  settling  on  one  of  them  an 
annuity  of  -€1,000.  This  state  of  things  had  continued  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  Countess's  own  relations  had,  for  family  reasons,  always 
declined  to  take  up  her  ease.  Lassalle,  who  had  made  her  acquain- 
tance in  Berlin,  was  profoundly  touched  by  her  story,  and  felt  that  she 
was  sufloring  an  intolerable  wrong,  which  society  permitted  only 
because  she  was  a  woman,   and   her  husband  &  lord.     Though  not  a 
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Uwjer,  lie  retolrcd  to  andfrtake   ber  oue,  uud   aft^r  cairying  the 
before  tJnrtjr-€sx  dtfferent  coortiy  daho^  a  penod  oC  eight  Tear»,  he  at 
length  iwoeured  ibr  her  a  diiorce  in  1851,  aad  a  priaedj  fortune  ia 
1854,  from  which  the  rewarded  him  vith  a  cooMlenbleaaiiBt^  forhia 
exertioDt.      LasMlie's  eonAection  with  thift  case  sot  naaatnrmlly  gave 
riM  to  ftinitter  eoMtractm.     It   waa  •oppotcd  be  must  have  been  i& 
love  with  the  Coontcat,  and  wanted  to  matry  ber,  bat  this  was  disproved 
bj  the  erect.    Darker  itteiniiaKiocift  were  made,  bat  had  there  been  truth 
in  thcni,  it  crmid  not  hare  escaped  the  spies  the  Coaat  set  to  vatch  him, 
and  the  aeirantt  the  Coant  bribed  to  inform  on  him.      Chiralrr,  ranitT, 
and  temerity  at   the  period  of  life  when  ail  three  qualities  are  at  their 
height,  accooxit  sufficiently  for  his  whole  eoodoct,  and  I  sec  no  reasoD 
to  donbt  the  explanation   he  himself  gives  of  it.      "  Her  family,"  bo 
states,  "were  silent,    but  it   is  said   when  men  keep  ^ilenee  the 
will  speak.     When  every  haman  right  is  riobted,  vhen  c^en  the 
of  blood  is  mate,  and  helpless  man  is  forsaken  by  his  born  protectors, 
there  then  rises  with  right  man's  tirst  and  last  relation — man.    Yon 
all  read  with  emotion  the  monstrons  history  of  the  nohappy  Ducbesa 
Fraslin.     Who  is  there  among  you  that  would    not  have   gone  to  tl 
death  to  defend  her  ?     Well,  gentlemen,  1  said  to   myself,  here  is 
lin    ten   times  over.      What    is   the   sharp   death  agony    of   an 
compared  with  the  pangs  of  death  protracted  over  twenty  years  ?  What 
are  the  wounds  a  knife  inflicts  compared  with  the  slow  mnitler  dispensed 
with  refined  cruelty  throughout  a  being's  whole  existence  Jr     What  arc 
they  compared  with  the  immense  woe  of  this  woman,  every  right  of  w1 
life  has  been  trampled  under  foot,  day  after  day,  for  twenty  years, 
whom  they  have  first  tried  to  cover  with  contempt  that  they  might 
the  more  securely  ovcrnhelm  her  with  punishment?  ....  The  difficnltic?, 
the  Bucrificcsj  the  dangers  did  not  deter  me.    I  determined  to  meet  falso_ 
appearances  with  the  trutli,  to  meet  rank  with  right,  to  meet  the  poT< 
of  money  with  the  power  of  mind.      But  if  I  had  known  what  infamona 
calumnies  I  should  have    to  encounter,  how  people    turned    the   purest 
motives  into  their  contraries,  and  wliat  ready  credence  they  gave  to  the 
most  wretched  lies — well,    I   hope   my   purpose  would   not  have   been 
changed,  but  it  would  have  cost  me  a  severe  and  bitter  struggle."  There 
seems  almost  something  unmoderu  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  this  case, 
both  in  llie  oppression  the  victim  endured,  and  in  the  manner  of  her  rescue* 
In  the  procchs  of  this  suit   occurred   the  robbery  of  Baroness  vou 
Meycrdorff's  Crtwr//f,  on  which  so  muoli  is  snid.      The  Baroness  waa  the 
person  already  mentioned  on  whom  Count  Ilatzfeldt  bestowed  the  annuity 
of  i^l,0(X).     The  Countess  on  hearing  of  this  settlement  went  straight 
to  her  hushand,  accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  and   insisted    upon    him 
cancelling  it,  in  justice  to  his  youngest  sou,  whom    it  would   have   im- 
poverished.    The  Count  at  (irst  promised  to  do  so,  but  after  her  departure 
refused,  and  the  Baroness  set  out  for  Aix   to  get   her  bond  effectual  Irl 
secured.     Lassalle  suspected  the  object  of  her  journey;  and  said  to  the 
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Countess,  in  the  presence  of  two  young  friends,  Could  wc  not  obtain 
possession  of  this  bond?  No  sooner  said  thrvn  done.  The  two  young 
men  started  for  Cologne,  and  one  of  them  stole  the  Baroness's  casseitcj 
containing  the  veritable  deed,  iu  her  hotel,  and  gave  it  to  the  other. 
They  and  Lassallc  were  all  three  successively  tried  for  their  part  in  this 
crime.  Oppcnhcimwlio  actually  stole  the  vossettCtWns  acquitted  ;  McndeU- 
eohn,  -who  only  received  it,  was  sent  to  prison ;  and  Lassallc,  who  cer- 
tainly suggested  it,  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  but  acquitted  by  the 
judges.  Moral  complicity  of  some  sort  was  clear,  but  it  did  not 
amount  to  a  legal  crime.  Our  interest  with  the  transaction  is  merely 
to  discover  the  light  it  reflects  on  the  character  of  the  man.  It  was  a 
rash^  foolish,  and  lawless  freak,  but  of  course  the  ordinary  motives  of 
the  robber  were  absent.  The  theft  of  the  cassette,  however,  was  a 
transaction  which  his  enemies  never  snftcrcd  to  be  forgotten. 

The  theft  of  the  cassette  occurred  in  18i6;  Lassallc  was  tried  for  it 
in  184-8,  and  was  no  sooner  released  than  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
justice  on  a  much  more  serious  charge.  The  dissolution  of  the  first 
Prussian  National  Assembly  in  IS  18,  and  the  gift  of  a  Constitution  by 
direct  royul  decree,  had  excited  bitter  disappointment  and  opposition 
over  the  wliole  country.  There  was  a  general  agitation  for  combining 
to  stop  supplies  by  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  in  order  thus  "  to  meet  force 
with  force/'  and  this  agitation  was  particularly  active  iu  the  Khine 
provinces,  where  democratic  views  had  found  much  favour.  Lassallc 
even  planned  an  insurrection  and  urged  the  citizens  of  Dusseldorf  to 
armed  resistanccj  but  the  Prussian  Government  promptly  intervened, 
placed  the  town  under  a  state  of  siege,  and  threw  Lassallc  into  jail. 
He  was  tried  iu  18ll>  for  treason,  and  acquitted  by  the  jury,  but  was 
immediately  afterwards  brought  before  a  correctional  tribunal  on  the 
minor  cliarge  of  resisting  officers  of  the  police,  and  sent  to  prison  for  six 
months.  It  was  in  his  speech  at  the  former  of  these  trials  that  ho 
declared  himself  a  partisan  of  the  Socialist  Democratic  Republic,  and 
claimed  for  everv  eitixen  the  ri^ht  nnd  duty  of  active  resistance  to  tlic 
State,  when  necessary.  He  has  nothing  but  scorn  to  pour  on  the  passive 
resistance  policy  of  the  Parliament.  "  Passive  resistance  is  a  contra- 
■diction  in  itself.  It  is  like  Lichtenberg's  knife,  without  blade,  and 
witliout  handle,  or  like  (he  Heecc  which  one  must  wash  without  wetting. 
It  is  mere  inward  ill-will  without  the  outward  deed.  The  Crown  con- 
fiscatcil  the  people's  freedom ;  and  the  Prussian  National  Assembly,  for 
the  people's  protection,  declared  ill-will;  it  would  be  unintelligible  how 
the  commonest  logic  should  have  allowed  a  legislative  assembly  to  cover 
itself  with  such  incomparable  ridicnle  if  it  were  not  too  intelligible.' 
These  are  bold  words.  He  feels  hirustlf  standing  on  a  principle  and  repre- 
senting a  cause  ;  and  so  he  went  into  prison,  he  tells  us,  with  as  light  a 
heart  an  he  would  go  to  a  ball ;  auJ  when  he  heard  that  his  sister  had  peti- 
tioned for  his  pardon,  he  wrote  instantly  and  publicly  disclaimed  her  letter. 

All  these  trials  liad  brought  Lassallc  into  considerable  notoriety,  not 
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tinminglcd  with  a  due  recognition  of  his  undoubted  verve,  cloqnenc 
hrilliaiicy.     One  efl'cct  of  them  was  that  he  was  forbidden  to  come 
Eerlin.      This  proliibition  was  founded,  of  course,  on  hin  seditious 
at  Dusscldorf,  but  ia  believed  to  have  beeu  instigated  and   kept  up  by 
the  influence  of  the  Hatzfeldt  family.     Lassalle  felt  it  a  sore  privation, 
for  his  ambitions  and  hopes  all  centred  iu  Berlin.     After  various  iueffec- 
tual  attempts  to  obtain  permission,  he  arrived  in  the  capital  one  day  in 
1857  disguised   as  a  waggoner,   and  through  the   personal    interccss: 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  with  the  king,  was   at  length   suffered 
remain.      His  "  Heraelitus"  had  just  appeared,   and  at   once  «x:ured 
him   a   position  in  literary  circles.      One  of  his  first  productions  after 
his  return  to  Berlin  was   a   pamphlet  on   "  The  Italian  War   and  tLc 
Mission  of  Prussia;  a  Voice  from  the  Democracy/' which  shows  that  hii 
political  prosecutions  had  not  soured   him  against  Prussia.      His  w^jti- 
ment  is  that  freedom  and  democracy  must  in  Germany,  as  in  Iiaiy,  be 
first  preceded  by  unity,  and  that  the  only  power  capable  of  giving  Buity 
to  Germany  was  Prussia,  and  to  Italy,  Piedmont.      He  had  more  of  iht 
political  mind  than  most  revolutionaries  and  doctrinaires,  and  knew  t 
the  better  might  be  made  the  enemy  of  the  good,  and  that  ideals  could 
only  be  carried   out   gradually,    and   by  temporary   eompromisca.     lift 
was  monarchical  for  the  present,  therefore,  no  doubt  because  he  thong 
the  monarchy  to  be  for  the  time   the  best  and    shortest  road  to  the 
democratic  republic.      His  friend  Rodbcrtus  said  there  was  an  esoteric 
and  an  exoteric  Lassalle.     That   may  be  said  of  all  politicians.     Com- 
promise is  of  the  essence  of  their  work. 

During  the  next  f^vt^  years,  Lassalle's  literary  activity  was  considerable. 
Besides   a  tragedy  of  no  merit  ("  I'Vauz   von   Siekiugen,"  1859)  wd 
various  pamphlets  or   lectures  on  Fichte,  on   Lcssiug,  on   the  Constitti' 
tion,  on  !Might  and  Right,  he  published  in  1861   the   most  imporunt 
work  he  has  left  us,  his  "System  of  Acquired    Rights,"  and   in  lS(i2,  a 
satirical  commentary  on  Julian  Schmidt's  "  History  of  German  Liter*- 
ture,"  which  excited  much  attention  and  amusement  at  the  time.     Hi* 
"  System    of    Acquired    Rights "    already   contains    the   germs    of  hi» 
Socialist  views,  and   his  pamphlet  on  the  Constitution,  which  appeand 
when  the  "  new  era"  ended  and  the  era  of  Bismarck  began,  is  written 
to  disparage  the  Constitutionalism  of  modern  Liberals.    A  paper  Consti- 
tution was  a  thing  of  no  consequence;  it  was  merely  declarative,  not 
creative ;  the  thing  of  real  account  was  the  distribution  of  power  as  it 
existed  in  actual  fact.     The  king  and  army  were  jiowers,  the  Court  ami 
nobility  were  powers,  the  populace  was  a  power.     Society  woa  gowmeU 
by  the  relative  strength  of  these  powers,  as  it  existed  in  reality  and  not 
by   the  paper  Constitution  that  merely  chronicled   it.      Right  is   re- 
garded  as  merely  declarative  of  might.     It  is  thus  easy  to  see  why  he 
should  have  more  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  Bismarck  than    with  the 
Liberals  ;  and   later  in  the  same  year  he  expounded  his  own  political 
j>osition  very  completely  in  a  lecture  he  delivered  to  a  Working  Men's 
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Society  ia  Berlin,  on  "  The  Couaection  between  the  Present  Epoch  of 
History  and  the  Idea  of  the  Working  Class/*  This  lecture,  to  which  I 
shall  again  revert,  was  an  epocli  ia  his  own  career.  It  led  to  a 
second  Govemmeul  prosecutionj  and  a  second  imprisonment  for  political 
reasons ;  and  it  and  the  prosecution  together  led  to  his  receiving  ao 
invitation  to  address  a  General  "NTorking  Men's  Congress  at  Leipzig,  in 
FebruarVj  18G3,  to  which  he  responded  hy  the  letter,  sketching  the 
political  programme  of  the  working  class,  which  he  himself  rcganled 
as  tiie  Wittemhcrg  theses  of  the  Social  llcfurmation,  and  which  was 
certainly  the  first  atop  in  the  Socialist  movement. 

Attention  was  already  being  engaged  on  the  work  of  industrial 
amelioration.  The  Progressist  party,  then  including  the  present  National 
Liberals,  had,  under  the  lead  of  Sehultze  Dclitzsch,  been  promoting 
tradea  unions  and  co-operation  in  an  experimental  way,  and  the  working 
classes  themselves  were  beginning  to  think  of  inking  more  concerted  action 
for  their  own  improvement.  The  Leipzig  Congress  was  projected  by  a 
circle  of  working  men,  who  considered  the  Schnltze  Delitzsch  aehemes 
inadequate  to  meet  the  case.  This  was  exactly  Lassalle's  view.  He 
begins  his  letter  by  telling  the  working  men  that  if  all  they  wanted  was 
to  mitigate  some  of  the  positive  evils  of  their  lot,  then  the  Schultae 
Delitzsch  unions,  savings'  banks,  and  sick  funds  were  quite  suflleicnt,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  thinking  of  anything  more.  But  if  their  aim 
was  to  elevate  the  normal  condition  of  their  class,  then  more  drastic- 
remedies  were  requisite  ;  andj  in  the  first  instance,  a  political  agitation 
was  indispensable.  The  Leipzig  working  men  had  discussed  the  question 
of  their  relation  to  politics  at  a  previous  Congress  a  few  months  before, 
and  had  been  divided  between  abstaining  from  polities  altogether,  and 
supporting  the  Progressist  party.  Lassallc  disapproved  of  both  these 
courses.  They  could  never  achieve  the  elevation  they  desired  till  they  got 
universal  suffrage,  and  they  would  never  get  universal  suffrage  by  back- 
ing the  Progressists  who  were  opposed  to  it.  He  then  explains  to  them 
how  their  normal  condition  is  permanently  depressed  at  present  by  the 
essential  laws  of  the  existing  economical  regime,  espeeially  by  "  the  iron 
and  cruel  law  of  necessary  wages."  The  only  real  cure  was  co-operative 
production,  the  substitution  of  associated  labour  for  wage  labour;  for  it 
was  only  so  the  operation  of  this  tyrannical  law  of  wages  could  be 
escaped.  Now  co-operative  production,  to  be  of  any  effective  extent, 
must  be  introduced  by  State  help  and  on  State  credit.  The  State  gives 
advances  to  start  railways,  to  develop  agriculture,  to  promote  manufac- 
tures, and  nobody  calls  it  Socialism  to  do  so.  AVhy  should  people  cry 
Socialism  if  the  State  does  a  similar  service  to  the  great  working  class, 
who  arc,  in  fact,  not, a  class  but  the  State  itself  96J  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  ground  down  by  "  the  iron  law,"  and  cannot  possibly 
^  lift  themselves  above  it  by  their  own  power.  They  must  ask  the  State 
I  to  help  them,  for  they  arc  themselves  the  State,  and  the  help  of  the 
ft  State  is  no  more  a  superseding  of  their  own   self-help,  than  reaching  a 
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litical  power  by  universal  suflrage.  Tlicir  first  duty 
Avas  therefore  to  organize  themselves  and  agitate  for  universal  suffrage; 
ibr  universal  suffrage  ■vras  a  question  of  the  stomach. 

The  reception  his  letter  met  with  at  first  was  most  discouraging 
newspapers  with   one  consent  condemned  it,  except  a   feudalist  ot^ 
heix*  and  tlicre  who  saw  in  it  an  instrument  for  damaging  the  Libera 
What  seemed  more  omiuous  was   the  opposition  of  the  working  im 
themselves.    Tlie  Leipzig  Committee  to  wliom  it  was  addressed  did  indeed 
approve  of  it,  and  iudividual  voices  were  raised  in  its  favour  clsewlicre, 
but  in  Berlin  the  Working  Men's  CIulw  rejected  it  with  decided  warm  lb, 
find  all  over  the  country  one  Working  Men's  Club  after  another  declared 
agiiiiist   it,      Leipzig  was   the   only  place  in  which  his  words  seemed  to 
find  any  echo,  and  he  went   there   two   mouths  later   ond.   addresscti 
meeting  at  which  only  7  out  of   1,300  voted   against  him.      With  tliif 
encouragement  he  resolved  to  go  forward,  and   founded,  ou  the  2.'inl  (A 
May,  1863,  the  General  Working  Men's  Association  for  the  promotioa 
of  universal  suffrage  by  peaceful  agitation,  after  the  model  of  the  English 
Anti-Coru  Law  League.    He  immediately  threw  himself  with  unsparin* 
energy  into   the  development  of  this  organization.      He  passed  from 
place   to   place,  delivering  speeches,  establishing   branches ;  he  started 
newspapers,  wrote  pamphlets,  and  even  larger  works — published  tracts 
by  Rodbertus,  songs  by  llcrwegh,  romances  by  Vdq   Schweitzer.     Wul 
it  was  uphill  work.     South  Germany  was  evidently  dead  to  his  ideas,  and 
even  among  those  who  followed  lura  in  the  North  there  were  but  few  wiio 
really  understood  his  doctrines  or  concurred  in  his  methods.     Some. 
were  for   more  "  heroic"   pruccdure,  for  raising  fighting  corps   to  fi 
Poland,  to  free  Schlcswig-Holstcin,  to  free  oppressed  nationalities  any 
where.     Many  were  perfectly  impracticable  persona  who  knew  neithi 
why  exactly  they  had   come  together,  nor   where    exactly   they  wou 
like  to  go.      There  were  constant  quarrels  and  rivalries   and   jcalousi 
among   them,   and    he    is    said   to    have  shown  remarkable   tact   am 
patience,    and    a    genuine    governing    faculty   in    dealing    with    the 
Lassalle's  hope  was  to  obtain  a  mernbciship  of  100,000  ;  with  a  smallei 
number  nothing  could  be  done  ;  but  with  100,000  the  movement  would 
ho.  a  power.      lu  August,  ISGli,  he  had  only  enrolled    1,000   after  tli 
months'  energetic  labour,  which,  he  said, "  would  have  produced  colo 
results  among  a   people  like   the   French."      He  was  intensely  disa 
pointed,   and    a?kcd    "  when   will   this   foolish    people   cast    aside   thei 
lethargy?"  but  meanwhile  repelled  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  t 
organization  that  it  should   be   at   once   dissolved     In  August,  18 
another  year's  strenuous  work  had  rai.sed   their  numbers  only  to  1,610, 
and   Lassalle    was   completely    disenchanted,    and    wrote    the    Countess 
Hatzfeldt  from  Switzerland,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  he  was  con- 
tinuing President  of  the  Association  much  against  his  will,  for  he  was 
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now  tirc<l  of  politics,  which  was  mere  child's  piny  if  one  had  not 
power.  He  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  the  inovement  was  a 
failure,  and  would  never  hecooae  a  force  in  tlie  State.  Yet  he  wa* 
wrong;  his  wnrda  had  really  taken  fire  among  the  working  classes,  and 
kindled  a  movement  which,  in  its  curious  history,  has  shown  the  remark- 
able power  of  spreading  faster  with  the  checks  it  encountered.  It  seems 
to  have  profited,  not  merely  from  political  measures  of  repression,  but 

>cvcu  from  the  internal  dissensions  and  dinsions  of  its  own  adherents,  and 
some  persons  tell  us  that  it  was  first  stimulated  into  decided  vigour  by 
the  fatal  event  which  migl»t  have  been  expected  to  crush  it — the  sudden 
and  tragical  death  of  its  chief. 

In  the  end  of  July,  18^4,  Lassallc  went  to  Switzerland  ostensibly  for 
the  Righi   whey  cure,   but  really  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Ilcrr  von 

IDounigsen,  Bavarian  Envoy  at  Berne,  whose  daughter  he  had  known  in 
Berlin,  and  wished  to  obtain  in  mnrriBgc.  It  is  one  of  the  fatalities 
that  entangled  this  man's  life  in  strange  contradictious,  that  exactly  he, 
a  persotm  ingratisshua  to  Court  circles,  their  very  arch-enemy,  as  they 
believed,  should  have  become  bound  by  deep  mutual  attachment  with 
the  daughter  of  exactly  a  German  diplomatist,  the  courtliest  of  the 
courtly,  a  Conservative  seven  times  refined.  They  certainly  cherished  for 
one  another  a  sincere,  and  latterly  a  passionate  affection,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  well  iitted  for  each  other.  Helena  von  Donnigsen  was  a 
bright,  keen-witted,  ccccntrie,  adventurous  young  woman  of  twenty-five, 
and  so  like  Lassallc,  evcu  in  appearance,  that  when  she  was  acting  a  man's 
partj  years  afterwards  (in  1874),  in  some  amateur  prrformanee  in  the 
theatre  of  Brcslau,  Lassalle*s  native  town,  many  of  the  audience  said, 
here  was  Lassallc  again  as  he  was  when  a  boy.  Learning  from  a  common 
friend  \\\  Berlin  that  Lassallc  was  at  the  Righi,  she  made  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  Berne,  and  soon  after  accompanied  them  on  an  excursion  to 
that  "  popular"  mountain.  She  inquired  for  Lasaalle  at  the  hotel,  and 
he  joined  the  party  to  the  summit.  She  knew  her  parents  would  be 
opposed  to  the  match,  but  felt  certain  that  her  lover  with  his  gifts  and 
charms,  would  be  able  to  win  them  over,  and  it  was  accordingly  agreed 
that  wlieu  she  returned  to  Oeueva,  Lassallc  should  go  there  too,  and  press 
^his  suit  in  person.  The  parents,  however,  were  inexorable,  and  refused  to 
B«cc  him  ;  and  the  young  lady  in  despair  fled  from  her  father's  house  to  her 
lover's  lodging,  and  urged  liim  to  elope  with  lier.  Lassalle  calmly  led  her 
^.back  to  her  father's  roof,  with  a  control  which  some  writers  think  quite 
^■c explicable  in  him,  but  which  was  probably  due  to  his  still  believing^ 
that  he  would  be  able  to  talk  the  parents  round  if  he  got  the  chance,  and 
to  his  desire  to  try  constitutional  means  before  resorting  to  revolu- 
tionary. Helena  was  locked  in  her  room  for  days  alone  with  her 
excited  brain  and  panting  heart.  For  days,  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  all  came  and  laid  before  her  what  ruin  she  was  bringing  on  the 
family  for  a  mere  selfish  whim  of  her  own.  If  she  married  a  man  bo 
Bobjectionable  to  people  in  power,  her  father  would  be  obliged  to  resign 
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his  post,  her  brother  could  never  look  for  o 
just  been  engaged  to  a  count,  would  liavc, 
gagcmcnt.      She  was  in  despair,  but   ultira 
write    to    Lassallc     desiring    him   to  consi 
submitted  ccpially   passively  (for   she    infon 
hand  of  Herr  von  llacowitza,  a  young  Walli 
indeed  been   previously  engaged    to,  and  sia 
without   in   the   eminent  sense    loving    hi 
wrought   himself  into  a  fury  of  exciicmeut 
opposition,  enraged  still  more  by    their  rcfui 
enraged  above  all  hy  his  belief  that  their  dauj 
ttonstruiuedj  he  Avrotehere,  wrote  there,  tried^ 
at   Munich  to   interfere,   to   get    Bishop    Ket 
promised  even  to  turn   Catholic  to   please  fl 
that  they  were  Protestants.     All  in  vain.     J 
waited  by  appointmeut  on  Herr  von  Diiunigsci 
own  lips  that  she   was  to  be  married   to   th 
suljjcct  no  more  mentioned.     She  now  tells  u: 
weariness  of  mind,  and  with  a  confused  hope 
present  storm  would  blow  past,  and  she  migi 
Lai^sallc,  however,  was  overcome  with  chagi 
held  that   a  democrat   should  not  fight  duclt 
stick,  Miiich  he  usually  carried,  as  a  present, 
now  sent  a  challenge  both  to  the  father  and, 
accepted.     The   duel  was  fought.      La.ssall( 
died   two  days  after,    on  the  31st   Augu9 
Helena  married  Von    Racowitza  shortly  aft( 
seized  with  consumption,    and   she   says  she 
the  tumult  and  excitement  of  the  Lassallc  ep 
the  few  mouths  he  lived  after  their  marriage 
The  body  was  sent  back  to  Germany,  aftei 
lutiouists  of  all  countries  and  coloui's,  and  th 
made  arrangements  for   similar  funeral    eel 
j)Iacc  along  the  route  to   Berlin,  where  she 
at  Cologue  it  was  intercepted   by  the   poli 
family,  and  carried  quietly  to  Brcslau,  whc 
was  laid  silently  witli  his  fathers  in   the    Jew 
native  place.      Fate,  however,  had   not  eve 
followed   him   beyond    the   tomb  to   tliroVj 
bizarre,  into  his  strangely  compounded  hist< 
leader  should   prove  fatal    to  the  cause,  theg 
"Working  Men's   Association,  determined   ta 
source  of  strength,  as  B.  Becker,   his  suecea 
informs  us,  "  by  carrying  it  into  the  doraaiB 
dead  but  only  translated  to  a  higher  and  si 
eultus  was  instituted,  and  Becker  says   tha 
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man  believed  thfit  he  had  died  for  tlicm,  and  tliat  he  was  yet  to  come 
again  to  save  them.  Thissiogular  apotheosis,  whieh  is  neither  creditable 
to  the  honesty  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  Socialist  movement,  nor  to  the  in- 
telligence of  its  rank  and  file,  whs  kept  up  by  periodical  celebrations 
among  those  of  the  German  Socialists  who  are  generally  known  as 
the  orthodox  liossalleans,  down,  at  least,  to  the  time  of  the  Anti- 
Socialist  Law  of  1878, 

Lassallc's  doctrines  arc  mainly  contained  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Pre- 
sent Age  and  the  Idea  of  the  Working  Class,"  whieh  he  delivered  in 
18G2,  and  published  in  1863,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Working  AEen'* 
Programme/'  and  in  his  "  llerr  JJastiat-Schultze  von  Delitzsch,  dor 
Oekonomischc  Julian  ;   oder  Capital  und  Arbeit/'  Berlin,  1864. 

In  the  "Working  Men's  Programme/'  the  question  of  tlic  emancipa- 
tion of  the  working  class  is  approached  and  contemplated  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  history.  There  are  three 
successive  stages  of  evolution  in  modern  history.  First,  the  period  before 
1789,  the  feudal  period,  when  all  public  power  was  vested  in,  exercised 
by,  and  employed  for  the  benefit  of,  the  landed  class.  It  was  a  period 
of  privileges  and  exemptions,  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  landed 
interests  exclusively,  and  there  prevailed  a  strong  social  contempt  for  all 
labour  and  employment  not  connected  with  the  laud.  Second,  the 
period  1789-1848,  the  ^oKr^eow  period,  in  which  jiersonal  estate  received 
equal  rights  and  recognition  with  real,  but  in  which  political  power  wa» 
8till  based  on  property  qualifications,  and  legislation  was  governed  by  the 
interests  of  the  bourgeome.  Third,  the  period  since  1848,  the  age  of 
the  working  class,  which  is,  however,  only  yet  struggling  to  the  birth 
and  to  legal  recognition.  The  characteristic  of  this  new  period  is,  that 
it  will  for  the  first  time  give  labour  its  rights,  and  that  it  will  be 
dominated  by  the  ideas,  aspirations,  and  interests  of  the  great  labouring 
class.  Their  time  has  already  come,  and  the  bourgeois  age  is  already 
past  in  fact,  though  it  still  lingers  in  law.  It  is  always  so.  The  feudal 
period  had  in  reality  come  to  an  cud  before  the  Hevolution.  A  revolu- 
tion is  alway  declarative  and  never  creative.  It  takes  place  first  in  the 
heart  of  society,  and  is  only  scaled  and  ratified  by  the  outbreak.  "  It 
is  impossible  to  make  a  revolution,  it  is  possible  only  to  give  external 
legal  sanction  and  clTect  to  a  revolution  already  contained  in  the  actual 

circumstances    of   society To    seek    to   make    a    revolution    is. 

the  folly  of  immature  men  who  have  no  consideration  for  the  laws  of 
history ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  immature  and  puerile  to  try  to 
stem  a  i*evolution  that  has  already  completed  itself  in  the  interior  of 
society.  If  a  revolution  exists  in  fact,  it  cannot  jKwsibly  be  prevented 
from  ultimately  existing  in  law."  It  is  idle,  too,  to  reproach  those  who 
desire  to  effect  this  transition  with  l>cing  revolutionary.  They  arc 
merely  midwives  who  assist  in  bringing  to  the  birth  a  future  with  which 
society  is  already  pregnant.  Now  it  is  this  midwife  service  that 
Jjassalle  believes  the  working  class  at  present  requires.      He  says  of  the 
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fourth  estate  wliat  Sicyes  said  of  the  third,  What  is  the  fourth  e*tatc^ 
Nothing  ?  What  ou^ht  the  fourth  estate  to  he  ?  Everything.  And 
it  ought  to  he  so  in  law,  hecaiise  it  is  so  already  in  fact,  I'hc  bow* 
geoisk  in  overthrowing  the  privileges  of  the  feudal  class,  had  nlmo»t 
immediately  hccomc  a  privileged  class  itself.  At  so  early  a  period  of 
the  revolution,  as  the  3rd  of  Sept.  1791,  a  distinetion  was  introdticeil 
hetween  active  and  passive  citizens.  The  active  citizen  was  the  ciiizea 
who  paid  direct  taxes,  and  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  vote  ;  the  passive 
eitizcD  was  he  who  paid  no  direct  taxes,  and  had  no  right  to  vote. 
The  effect  of  tliis  distinction  was  to  exclude  the  whole  lahonrin^  cIom 
from  the  franchise  ;  and  under  the  July  monarchv,  while  the  real  nation 
consisted  of  some  thirty  millions,  the  legal  nation  (pnya  iegai)^  the 
people  legally  possessed  of  political  rights,  amounted  to  no  niorc  than 
200,000,  whom  the  government  found  it  only  too  easy  to  manage  and 
corrupt.  The  revolution  of  18^8  was  biraply  a  revolt  against  this  in- 
justice. It  was  a  revolt  of  the  fourtli  estate  against  the  privileges  of 
the  third,  as  the  first  rcvolutiou  was  a  revolt  of  the  third  against  ihr 
privileges  of  the  other  two.  Nor  were  the  prinleges  in  which  the  bovr* 
f/eohii-  had  contrived  to  infcft  tlicmsclves  confined  to  political  righU 
alone;  they  included  also  fiscal  exemptions.  Aeconling  to  the  latest 
statistical  returns  it  appeared  tliat  five-sixths  of  the  rcrcnne  of 
Prussia  came  from  indirect  taxation,  and  indirect  taxes  were  always  taken 
disproportionately  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  working  class.  A  man  lunr 
be  twenty  times  richer  than  another,  hut  he  does  not  therefore  consume 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  hread,  salt,  or  beer.  Taxation  ought  to  be  in 
ratio  of  means,  and  indirect  taxation — so  much  favoured  by  the  bourffrauir 
— is  simply  an  expedient  for  saving  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  tlic  jKKjr 

Now  the  Revolution  of  1818  was  a  fight  for  the  enianeipatiou  of  the 
working  class  from  this  unequal  distribution  of  political  rights  and 
burdens.  The  working  class  was  really  not  a  class  at  all,  but  was  the 
nation;  and  the  aim  of  the  State  should  be  their  amelioration.  "  Wlist 
is  the  Stale  ?"  asks  Lassalle.  *'  You  are  the  Stale,"  he  replies.  V(vu 
arc  ninety  .six  per  cent  of  the  population.  All  political  power  ongbt  to 
be  of  you,  and  through  you.  aud  for  you;  and  your  good  and  ameliora- 
tion ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  State.  It  ought  to  be  so,  because 
your  good  is  not  a  class  interest,  but  is  the  national  interest.  The 
fourth  estate  differs  from  the  feudal  interest,  and  differs  from  the  6our- 
l/toisiej  not  merely  in  that  it  is  not  a  pri\ilcgcd  class,  but  in  that  it 
cannot  possibly  become  one.  It  cannot  degenerate,  as  the  bourgeoisie 
liad  done,  into  a  privileged  and  exclusive  cjiste ;  becanse.  eoniiating 
it  does  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  its  class  interests  and  the  comml 

are  identical,  or  at  least  barmonions,  "  \our  affai**  ia  the  Affair 
of  mankind  ;  your  personal  interest  moves  and  beats  witJi  the  pulse  of 
history »  witli  the  living  prii  ciple  of  moral  dcrelopmcni." 

Sucii  tlum  ia  the  idea  of  the  working  class,  wbirh  m,  or  is  dostinrd 
to  bo,  tbc  ruling  principle  of  society  in   the  prewot  rra  of  the  world. 
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lit*  supremacy  will  have  important  consequences,  both  ethical  ttnd 
political.  Elhieiilly,  the  working  class  is  less  selfish  than  the  classes 
fliboYe  it,  simply   because   it  has   no   exclusive    privilej^es   lo   maintain. 

pThe  necessity  of  maintaining  privileges  always  develops  an  assertion  of 
pei-sonal  interest  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  privilege  to  be 
ilefendcd,  and  that  is  why  tJie  sellishucss  of  a  class  constantly  exceeds  the 
individual  selfishness  of  the  members  that  compose  it.  Now  under 
the  happier  regime  of  the  idea  of  labour,  there  would  be  no  exclusive 
interests  or  privileges,  and  therefore  less  selfishness.  Adam  would 
delve,  and  Eve  would  spin^  and  consciously  or  unconsciously,  each 
would  work  more  for  the  whole,  atnl  the  whole  would  work  more  for 
each.  Politically,  too^  the  change  would  be  remarkable  aud  beneficial. 
The  working  class  ha-s  a  quite  different  idea  of  the  State  and  its  aim 
from  the  f/ourf/eoisif.  TLc  latter  sec  no  other  use  in  the  State  but  to 
protect  personal  freedom  and  property.  The  State  is  a  mere  night- 
watchman,  and,  if  there  were  no  thieves  and  robbers,  would  be  a  super- 
fluity;  its  occupation  would  be  gone.  Its  whole  duty  is  exhausted 
when  it  guarantees  to  every  individual  the  unimpeded  exercise  of  his 
activity   as  far   as  consistent    with   the   like    right    of   his  neighbours. 

kEveu  from  its  own  point  of  view  this  bourgeois  theory  of  the  State  fails 
to  effect  its  purpose.  Instead  of  securing  equality  of  freedom,  it  only 
secures  equality  of  right  to  freedom.  If  all  men  were  equal  in  fact> 
this  might  answer  well  enough,  but  since  they  are  not,  the  result  is 
1  simply  to  place  the  weak  at  the  mercy  of  the  powerful.  Now  the 
^fe  working  class  have  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  State's  mission  from 
'  this.  They  say  the  pi-otectJon  of  an  equality  of  right  to  freedom  is  an 
iasuSicient  aim  for  the  State  in  a  morally  ordered  community.  It 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  the  securing  of  solidarity  of  interests  and 
community  and  reciprocity  of  development.  History  all  along  is  an 
incessant  struggle  with  Nature,  a  \'ictory  over  misery,  ignorance,  poverty, 
H  powerlessncsa — ir.,  over  unfreedom,  thraldom,  restrictions  of  all  kinds. 
The  perpetual  conquest  over  these  restrictions  is  the  development  of 
freedom,  is  the  growth  of  culture.  Now  this  is  never  effected  by  each 
man  for  himself.  It  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  do  it.  The  State 
is  the  union  of  individuals  into  a  moral  whole  which  multiplies  a 
miliionfotd  the  aggregate  of  the  powers  of  each.  The  end  and  function 
of  the  State  is  not  merely  to  guard  freedom,  but  to  develop  it;  to  put 
the  individuals  who  compose  it  in  a  position  to  attain  aud  maintain  such 
objects,  such  levels  of  existence,  such  steps  of  culturej  power^  and 
freedom,  as  they  would  Lave  been  incapable  of  reaching  by  their  own 
individual  efforts  alone.  The  State  is  the  great  ageucv  for  guiding  and 
training  the  human  race  to  positive  and  progressive  development ;  in 
other  words  for  bringing  human  destiny  [i.e.,  the  culture  of  which  man 
as  man  is  susceptible)  to  real  shape  and  form  in  actual  existence.  Not 
freedom,  but  development  is  now  the  keynote.  The  State  must  take  a 
positive  part,  proportioned  to  its  immense  capacity,  in  the  great  work 
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■which,  as  lie  lias  said,  has  filled  all  liistory,  and  must  forward  man 
progressive  conquest  over  misery,  ignorauce,  poverty,  and  restrictions  of 
every  sort.  This  is  the  purpose,  the  essence,  the  moral  nattire  of  the 
State,  which  she  can  never  entirely  abrogate,  without  ceasing  to  be, 
and  which  she  has  indeed  always  been  obliged,  by  the  very  force  of 
things,  more  or  less  to  fulfil,  often  without  her  conscious  coasent,  and 
sometimes  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  leaders,  la  a  word,  the 
State  must,  by  the  union  of  all,  help  each  to  his  full  development.  Thb 
was  the  earnest  and  noble  idea  of  18i8.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  new 
age,  the  age  of  labour,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  imiK)rtant  and 
beneficial  bearing  on  the  course  of  politics  and  legi.slation  whenever  it 
is  permitted  to  have  free  operation  in  that  sphere  by  means  of  univenftl 
and  direct  suffrage. 

This  exposition  of  Lassalle  s  teaching  in  his  "  Working  Men**  Pro- 
gramme'^ ab^ady  furnishes  us  with  the  transition  to  his  ecouomical 
views.  Every  age  of  the  world  has  its  own  ruling  idea.  The  idea  of 
tiie  working  class  is  the  ruling  idea  of  the  new  epoch  we  have  now 
entered  on,  and  that  idea  implies  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  m 
rnenschenwiirciifjcs  Dasein,  to  an  existence  worthy  of  his  moral  destiny, 
and  that  the  State  is  bound  to  make  this  a  governing  consideration  in 
its  legislative  and  executive  work.  Man's  destiny  is  to  progres;«ire 
cixilization,  and  a  condition  of  society  which  makes  progressive  ciriliza* 
tion  the  exclusive  property  of  the  few,  and  praclically  debars  the  vast 
mass  of  the  people  from  participation  in  it,  stands  in  the  present  age 
self-condemned.  It  no  longer  corresponds  to  its  oavu  idea.  Socie 
has  long  since  declared  no  man  shall  be  enslaved ;  society  has  mo; 
reeently  declared  no  man  shall  be  ignoraut ;  society  now  declares  no  man 
shall  be  withont  property.  He  cannot  l>e  really  free  without  property 
any  more  than  lie  can  be  really  free  without  knowledge.  He  has  been 
released  successively  from  a  state  of  legal  dependence  and  from  a  stato 
of  intellectual  dependence ;  he  must  now  be  released  from  a  state  of 
economieal  dependence.  Tliis  is  his  final  emancipation,  which  is  necea^ 
my  to  enable  him  to  reap  any  fruits  from  the  other  two,  and  it  cannot 
take  place  without  a  complete  transformation  of  present  icdustrial 
tgcmeut5.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  say  Socialists  take  their 
id  on  equality.  They  really  take  their  stand  on  freedom.  They 
~ar^c  that  the  positive  side  of  freedom  is  development,  and  if  every 
man  has  a  right  to  freedom,  then  every  mau  has  a  right  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  development.  From  this  right,  however,  they  allege  the 
existing  industrial  system  absolut*^ly  excludes  the  great  majority.  TKc 
freeman  cannot  realize  his  freedom,  the  individual  cannot  rcalixe  Ids 
individuahty,  nithout  a  certain  external  economical  Immis  of  work  and 
cqjoymcnt,  and  the  best  way  to  furnish  him  with  this  is  to  elothc  him 
in  rariotts  ways  with  collective  property. 

Lassalle's  urpimcut,  however,  is  still  more  s|iccific  tlian  thiai.      In  the 
biginning  of  his  "  Hcrr  Bastiat-Schultze  *'  ho  quotes  a  passage 
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his  previous  work  on  "  The  System  of  Acquired  lliglits/'  which  he  informs 
ns  he  had  intended  to  expand  into  a  8ysteraatie  work  on  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Scientific  National  Economy."  This  intention  he  was  actually 
prcparinj^  to  fulfil  when  the  Ijpipxi^;  invitation  and  letter  diverted  him 
at  once  into  practical  agitation.  He  regrets  that  circumstances  liad  thus 
not  permitted  the  practical  agitation  to  be  preceded  hy  the  theoretical 
codex  which  should  he  the  basis  for  it,  but  adds  that  the  substance 
of  his  theory  is  contained  in  tliis  polemic  against  SchuUze  Delitzsch, 
though  the  form  of  its  exposition  is  considerably  modified  by  his  plan  of 
following  the  idea  of  Schultze's  "  AVorking  Men's  Catechism,"  and  by  his 
purpose  of  answering  SchuUze's  misplaced  taunt  of  "  half  knowledge" 
by  trying  to  extinguish  the  economical  jiretensions  of  the  latter  as 
completely  as  he  had  done  the  literary  pretensions  of  Julian  Schmidt. 
"  Every  line  1  write/'  says  Lassalle,  with  a  characteristic  finality  of  self- 
confidence,  "  I  write  armed  with  the  whole  culture  of  my  century," 
and  at  any  rate  Schultze  Bclitzseh  was  far  his  inferior  in  economical 
as  in  other  knowledge.  In  the  passage  to  which  I  have  referred, 
Lassalle  says,  "  The  world  is  now  face  to  face  with  a  n^w  social  question, 
the  question  whether,  since  there  is  no  longer  any  property  in  the  im- 
mediate use  of  another  man,  there  should  still  e\ist  property  in  his 
mediate  exploitation — I.e.,  whether  the  free  realization  and  development  of 
one's  power  of  labour  should  be  the  exclusive  private  property  of  the 
owTicr  of  the  instruments  and  advances  necessary  for  labour, — i.e.,  of 
capital ;  and  whether  the  employer  as  such,  and  apart  from  tlie  remnnera- 
tion  of  his  own  intellectual  labour  of  management,  should  be  permitted 
to  have  property  in  the  value  of  other  people's  labour — i.e.,  whether  he 
ought  to  receive  what  is  known  as  the  premium  or  profit  of  capital, 
consisting  of  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  the  product  and 
the  sum  of  the  wages  and  salaries  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  manual  and 
mental,  that  have  contributed  to  its  production." 

His  standing-point  here,  again,  as  always,  l>clong8  to  the  philosophy 
of  history — to  the  idea  of  historical  evolution  with  which  his  Hegelian- 
ism  had  early  penetrated  him.  The  course  of  legal  history  has  been 
one  of  jjradual  but  steady  contraction  of  the  sphere  of  private  properly 
in  the  interests  of  personal  freedom  and  development.  The  ancient 
system  of  slavery,nndcr  which  the  labourer  was  the  absolute  and  complete 
property  of  his  master,  was  followed  by  the  feudal  system  of  servitudes. 
Tinder  which  he  was  still  only  partially  proprietor  of  himself,  but  wa« 
bound  by  law  to  a  particular  lord  by  one  or  more  of  a  most  manifold 
scries  of  specific  services.  These  systems  liave  been  successively 
abolished.  There  is  no  longer  property  in  man  or  in  the  nse  of  man. 
No  man  can  now  be  cither  inherited  or  sold  in  whole  or  in  part.  He 
is  his  own,  and  his  power  of  labour  is  his  own.     But  he  is  still  far 

Lfrom  being  in  full  possession  of  himself  or  of  his  labour.  He  cannot 
work  without  materials  to  work  on  and  instruments  to  work  with,  and 
for  these  the  modem  labourer  is  more  dependent  than  ever  labourer  was 
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before  on  the  private  owners  in   whose  hands  they  have  accurauhifed. 
Ami   the   consequence  is  that  under  existing  industrial   arrangcmcuU 
the  modern  labourer  has  no  more  individual  property  in  his  labour  tbui 
the  aueieut  slave  had.      He  is  obliged  to  part   with  the  whole  valae  of 
his  labour,  and  content  himself  with  bare  subsistence  iu  return.      It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  Socialist  writers  maintain  property  to  be  iheft — 
not  that  subjectively  the  proprietors  are  thieves,  but  that  objectirdy, 
under   the   exi^nciirs   of  a   syntcm   of  coropctitiou,   they    cauiiot    help 
oifcring  workmen,  and  workmen  cannot  help  accepting,  wages  far  under 
the  true  value    of  their    labour.      Labour  is   the  source  of  a!!    wealth, 
for  the  value  of  anything — that  which   makes  it  wealth — is,  on   the 
economists'  own  showing,  only  another  name  for  the  amount  of  lalx>t]r 
put  into  the  making  of  it ;   and   labour  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
modern  opponents  of  Socialism,  Thiers  and   Ihistiat  for  examjdc,  think 
the  right  of  individual  property  can  be  established.     And  yet  on  the 
methods  of  distribution  of  wealth  that  now  exist,  individual  projiertj  is 
not  founded  on  this  its  only  justifiable  basis,  and  the  aim  of  Socialism  u 
to  emancipate  the  system  of  distribution  from  the  iutluencc  of  certain  un- 
conscious forces  wliich,  as  they  allege,  at  present  disturb  it,  and  to  bring 
back  individual  property  for  the   tirst  time  to  its  natural  and   rightful 
foundation— labour.      Their  aim  is  not  to  abolish  private  property,  hut  to 
purify  it,  by  means  of  some  systematic  social  regulation  which  shall  give 
each  man  a  share  more  conformable  with   his  personal  merit  and  con- 
tribution.    Even   if  no  question   is  raised  about  the  past,  it  is   \' 
tliat   labour  is  every   day  engaged    in    making    more    new   projjci;^,, 
Millions  of  labouring  men  are,  day  after  day,  converting  their  own  braio, 
muscle,  and  sinew  into  useful  commodities,  into  value,  into  wealth.     Now, 
the   problem  of  the  age,  according  to  Lassalle,  is  tliis,  whetlicr    this 
unmade  property  of  the  future    should    uot    become    genuine    labour 
property,  aiul  its  value  rem aiu  greatly  more  than  at  present  ia  the  huids 
that  actually  produced  it. 

This^  he  holds,  can  only  be  done  by  a  fundamental  recoustructioa  of  the 
present  industrial  system,  and  by  new  methods  of  determining  ihe  remu- 
neration of  the  labouring  class.  For  there  is  a  profound  contradiction  in 
the  present  system.  It  is  unpreccdcntedly  Communistic  iu  productiou,aud 
unprecedcntedly  individualistic  in  distribution.  Now  there  ought  to 
as  real  a  joint  participation  iu  the  product,  as  there  is  already  a  joint 
ticipation  in  the  woik.  Capital  must  become  the  servant  of  labotir  in«t4 
of  its  master,  protits  mxist  disappear,  industry  must  be  conducted  moi 
on  tlie  mutual  instead  of  the  proprietary  principle,  and  ihe  instruments^ 
of  production  be  taken  out  of  private  hands  and  turned  into  cullcciire 
or  even,  it  may  be,  national  property.     In  the  old  cj 

indastriai  society   was  governed  by  the  principle  of  .- .      . 

freedom ;  in  the  {Kriod  since  1789  by  freedom  without  solidarity,  vhicl 
has  been  even  worse ;  in  the  epoch  now  opening  the  principle  must  be 
liolidaritj  in  freedom. 
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Partisans  of  the  present  system  object  to  any  social  interference  with 
tbe  distribution  of  wealth,  but  they  forget  how  much — how  entirely — 
that  distribution  is  even  now  effected  by  social  methods.  The  present 
mrraugemcut  of  property,  aays  Lassalle^  isj  in  fact,  nothing  but  an 
anarchic  and  unjust  Socialism.  How  do  you  define  Socialism  ?  he  asks. 
Socialism  is  adistributiou  of  property  by  social  chauuels.  Now  this  is 
tlie  condition  of  things  that  exists  to-day.  There  exists,  under  the  guise 
of  individual  production,  a  distribution  of  property  by  means  of  pur<?ly 
•objective  movements  of  society.  I'or  there  is  a  certain  natural  solidarity 
!in  things  as  they  are,  only  being  under  no  rational  control,  it  operates 
4IS  a  wild  natural  force,  as  a  kind  of  fate  destroying  all  rational  freedom 
and  all  rational  responsibility  in  economical  afiairs.  In  a  sense,  there 
^ever  was  more  solidarity  than  there  is  now ;  there  never  was  so  much 
interdependence.  Under  the  large  system  of  production,  masses  of 
workmen  are  simply  so  many  component  parts  of  a  single  great 
ZDachinc  driven  by  the  judgment  or  recklessness  of  an  individual 
bnpitalist.  With  modern  facilities  of  intercommunication,  too,  the  trade 
of  the  world  is  one  and  indivisible.  A  deficient  cotton  harvest  in 
America  carries  distress  into  thousands  of  households  in  Lyons,  in  Elber- 
feid,  iu  Manchester.  A  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  raises  all  prices  iu 
Europe.  A  simple  telegram  stating  that  rape  prospects  arc  good  in 
.Holland  instantly  deprives  the  oilworkcrs  of  Prussia  of  half  their  wages. 
So  far  from  there  being  any  truth  in  the  contention  of  Schultze 
Delitzsch,  that  the  existing  system  is  the  only  sound  oue,  beeauae  it  is 
(founded  on  the  principle  of  making  every  man  responsible  for  his  own 
doingSj  the  very  opposite  is  the  case.  The  present  system  makes  every 
nan  responsible  for  what  he  does  not  do.  In  consequence  of  the 
Unprecedented  interconnection  of  modern  industry,  the  sum  of  conditions 
needed  to  be  known  for  its  successful  guidance  have  so  immensely 
increased  that  rational  calculation  is  scarcely  possible,  and  men  are 
enriched  without  any  merit,  and  imjKJverished  without  fault.  According 
to  Lassallcj  iu  the  present  absence  of  any  adequate  system  of  eom- 
'mcreial  statistics,  the  number  of  known  conditions  is  always  very  much 
smaller  than  the  number  of  unknown,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  trade 
'18  very  ranch  a  game  of  chance.  Everything  in  modern  industrial 
ecouomy  is  ruled  by  social  connections,  by  favourable  or  tuifavourable 
.situations.  Coajtmcfur  is  its  great  Orphic  chain.  Chance  is  its  Provi- 
dence^Chancc  and  his  sole  and  equally  blind  counsellor,  Speculation. 
.Every  age  and  condition  of  society,  says  Lassalle,  tends  to  develop  some 
phenomenon  that  more  particularly  expresses  its  type  and  spirit,  and  tlie 
purest  type  of  capitalistic  society  is  the  financial  speculator.  Capital^ 
■  he  maintains,  is  a  historical  and  not  a  logical  category,  and  the 
capitalist  is  a  modern  product.  He  is  the  development,  not  of  the 
ancient  Croisus  or  tlic  mediaeval  lord,  but  of  the  usurer,  who  has  taken 
their  place,  but  was  in  their  lifetime  hardly  a  respectable  person. 
Croesus    was   a    very    rich    man,   and    could    do    anything    with    his 
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wealth,  except  capitalize  it.     The  idea  of 
capital  being  self- productive,  wbich   Las&alL 
ing  idea  of  the  present  order  of  things,  wasj 
earlier  periods.      Industry   is   now  entirely 
capitalists  speculating  for  pro6t.    No  one  no 
his  own  use — as   uiytbologizing  ccouomists 
what  is  over   for  the   like  redundant  worl 
make  cverytLLug  first  of  all,  and  last  of  all, 
they  make  it  at  the  direction  and  expense  o 
lating  for  money,  and,  iu  the  absence  of  systen 
in  the  dark.    Chance  and  social  connections 
social  couucetions  bring  him  to  ruin.    Hcnc 
:sa^^ug,  it  is  the  result  of  coajuncfur;  hence  an 
vicissitudes  and  crises  in  modern  times.      Wl 
tends  for,  is,  as  he  says,  to  substitute  a  regul 
for  this  anarchic  and  natural  Socialism  thatS 

His  chaigc  against  the  present  system  h 
•is    anarchic  ;  he  maintains  it  to  be  unjust- 
.oinjust.     The  Jabourei-'s  back  is  the  green 
:game  is  played  and  all  losses  arc  iu  the  end  : 
unfavourable   turn  of  things  scuds  him   at 
a  considerably  favourable  one  brings  liim  m 
for  according  to  all   ccouomists,  wages  an 
rise    with   a    reviving  trade.      Tlie   present  s 
of   doing    the    labourer   justice,  and    would 
do  so   even  if   they    wished.      Injustice   is  b 
blood.      In   this   contention  Lassalle  builds 
■premises  drawn  from  the  ac»ce])ted  econom; 
■economy,  he    says,  is  nothing  but   a  battle 
describes  as  the  last  and  most  representati^i 
-economy ;  and  it  fights  the  battle  with  Rid 
JRicaido's  own  ground.      There  are  two  pria 
it  makes  much  use,  Ricardo's  law  of  value  i 
or  necessary  wages. 

Ricardo's  law  of  value  is  that  the  valui 
quantity  of  any  other  commodity  for  which  it 
the  relative  quantity  of  labour  which  is  ncccs 
not  on  the  greater  or  less  compensation  whi 
Value  is  thus  resolved  into  so  much  labour,  J 
so  much  time  consumed  in  labour,  mental  am 
inodity.  This  reduction  of  value  to  quantil 
Xiassalle  the  one  great  merit  of  Ricardo  an 
Ricardo,  however,  strictly  limited  his  law  to 
of  indefinite  multiplication,  the  value  of 
beld,  regulated  by  their  scarcity  ;  and  he  confi 
of  the  commodities  oulv,  the  fluctuations  of 
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ou    other  considerations.      Lassallc^  however,  seeks  to    make   it    cover 
these  cases  also  by  means  of  a  distinction  he  draws  between  indindual  time 
of  labour,  and  socially  necessary  time  of  labour.      What  constitutes  the 
value  of  a  product  is  not  the  time  actually  taken  or  required  by  the  person 
who  made  it ;  for  he  may  have  been  indolent  or  slow,  or  may  not  have  used 
rthe  means  and  appliances  which  the  age  he  lived  iu  afforded  him.     What 
■constitutes  value   is  the  average  time   of  labour   socially  necessary,  the 
■time  required  by  labour  of  average  efficiency  using  the  methods  the  age 
■supplies.      If  the   commodity  can  be  produced  in   an  hour,  an  hour's 
work  vrill  be  its  value,  though   you  have   taken   ten  to  produce  it  by 
nlower  methods.     So  far  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable,  but  Lassalle 
'goes  on  to   argue  that  you  may  waste  your   time  not  merely  by  using 
methotls  that  society  has  superseded,  but  by  producing  commodities  that 
Hociety  no  longer  wants.     You  go  on  making  shoe-buckles  after  they  have 
■gone  out  of  fashion,  and  you  can  get  nothing  for  them.      They  have  no 
value.     And  why  ?     Because,  while  they  indeed  represent  labour,  they 
do  not  represent  aaoially  necessary  labour.      So  again  with  over-produc- 
tion, you  may  produce  a  greater  amount  of  a  commodity  than  society 
requires    at   the    time.      The    value   of  the    commodity   falls.      Why? 
Because  while   it  has   cost  as  much  actual  labour  as   before,  it  has  not 
cost  so  much  socially  necessary  labour.      In  fact  the  labour  it  has  taken 
ha.s  been  socially  unnecessary,  for  there  was  no  demand  for  the  product. 
On  the  other   hand — and   we  arc   entitled  to  make  this  expansion  of 
Lassalle's  argument — take  the  case  of  under-production,  of  deficient 
supply.      Prices   n'sc.      What  is   usually  known    as   a   scarcity  value   is 
conferred  ou   commodities.      But  this  scarcity  value  Lassalle  converts 
into  a  labour  value  ;  the  commodity  is  produced  by  the  same  individual 
labour,  but  the  labour  is  more  socially  necessary.      In   plain    English 
there  is  more  demand  for  the  product. 

Lasaalle's  distinction  is  thus  an  ingenious  invention  for  expressing 
rarity  value  in  terms  of  labour  value.  It  ha.s  no  theoretical  importance, 
but  is  of  some  practical  service  in  the  Sociah'stic  argument.  That 
argument  is  not  that  value  is  constituted  by  labour  pure  and  simple, 
but  by  labour  modified  by  certain  general  coadltious  of  society,  only  it 

■  holds  that  these  conditions — conditions  of  prodilctivity,  of  rarity,  oF 
-demand — have  been  created  by  nobody  iu  particular,  and  that,  there- 
fore, nobody  in  particular  should  profit  by  them,  and  that  so  far  as  the 

■  problem    of   the    distributiou    of    value    goes,   the    one   factor   in   the 

■constitution  of  value  which  needs  to  be   taken  into  account   iu   settling 

that  problem,  is  labour.      All  value   comes    from   labour,    represents  so 

-much   time   of  labour,   is,   in  fact,  so  much  "  labour-jelly,"  so  mucli 

^'preserved  labour. 

But  while,  according  to  mie  economical  law,  all  value  is  conferred  by 
the  labourer,  and  is  siru])ly  his  sweat,  brain,  and  sinew  iueorj)oratcd  in 
the  product,  the  labourer,  according  to  another  economical  law,  gains 
no  advautagc  from  the  productivity  of  his  own  work.      Whatever   value 
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he  produces,  he  earns  only  the  same  wages — hare  subsistence.  Yon 
Thuepen,  the  famous  Tcudalist  landowner,  and  economical  eipcri- 
mentalist,  said,  many  years  ago,  that  when  the  modern  working  cLacs 
once  began  to  ask  the  question,  "What  is  natural  wages?  a  revolulion 
might  arise  which  would  reduce  Europe  to  barbarism.  This  is  the 
question  Lassalle  asked,  and  by  which  mainly  he  stirred  up  Sociolisnu 
The  effect  of  the  previous  argument  was  to  raise  the  question,  Vs\aX  it 
the  labourer  entitled  to  get?  and  to  suggest  the  answer,  he  is  cntided 
to  get  everything.  The  next  question  is,  What,  then,  does  the  labourer 
actually  get  ?  and  the  answer  is,  that  on  the  economists'  own 
showing,  he  gets  just  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  oo 
the  present  system  can  never  get  any  more.  Ricardo,  in  common  with 
all  orthodox  economists,  had  tauglit  that  the  value  of  labour,  like  the 
value  of  everything  else,  was  determined  by  the  cost  of  it5  prodnctioai 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  production  of  labour  meaut  the  cost  of  the 
labourer's  subsistence  according  to  the  standard  of  living  eustomtry 
among  his  class  at  the  time.  Wages  may  rise  for  a  time  above  thii 
level,  or  fall  for  a  time  below  it,  but  they  always  tend  to  return  again 
to  it,  and  cannot  permanently  settle  anywhere  else.  When  they  rise 
higher,  the  labouring  class  are  encouraged  by  their  increased  prosperity 
to  marry,  and  eventually  their  numbers  are  thus  multiplied  to  such  ft 
degree  that  by  the  force  of  ordinary  competition  the  rate  of  wa|;ei  ia 
brought  down  again ;  when  they  fall  lower,  marriages  diminish  and 
mortality  increases  among  the  working  class,  and  the  result  is  such  a 
reduction  of  their  numbers  as  to  raise  the  rate  of  w*ages  again  to  its  old 
level.  Tins  is  the  economical  law  of  natural  or  necessary  wages — "the 
irou  and  cruel  law"  Avhich  Lassalle  declared  absolutely  precluded  tho 
wage-labourers — i.e.,  96  per  cent,  of  the  population — from  all  posaability 
of  ever  improving  their  condition  or  benefiting  in  the  least  from  the 
growing  productivity  of  their  own  work.  This  law  converted  industrial 
freedom  into  an  aggravated  slavery.  The  labourer  was  firet  unmanned, 
taken  out  of  a  relationship  which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  still  a  human 
and  personal  one,  put  under  an  impersonal  and  remorseless  ecouooiical 
law,  sent  like  a  commodity  to  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
there  dispossessed  by  main  force  of  competition  of  the  value  of  the 
property  which  his  own  hands  liad  made  Das  Eiffenihum  ist  Fremdthitrti 
yeworden.  It  is  no  wonder  that  teaching  like  this  should  move  lbs 
minds  of  working  men  to  an  intolerable  sense  of  despair  and  wrong. 

Now  since  the  injustice  lies  iu  the  essence  of  the  existing  economical 
system,  it  cannot  be  removed,  except  with  the  abolition  of  the  system* 
The  solution  of  the  question  is  a  Socialistic  reconstruction  which  shnll 
make  the  instruments  of  proiluction  collective  property,  and  subordinate 
capital  to  labour,  but  this  solution  will  of«coursc  be  the  work  of  geocr 
ations,  and  meanwhile,  the  easiest  metliod  of  transition  from  the  old 
order  of  things  to  the  new,  lies  iu  establishing  productive  associationt 
of  working  men  on  State  credit.    These  would  form  the  living  secd-cont 
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tthe  new  era.  Tliis  was  just  Louis  Blauc's  scheme  Tvith  two  differences — 
Tw.,  that  the  associations  were  to  be  formed  gradually  and  voluntarily. 
The  State  was  not  asked  to  introduce  a  new  organization  of  labour  by 
force  all  at  oucCj  hut  merely  to  leud  capital  at  interest  to  one  sound 
and  likely  association  after  aaothcr^  as  they  successively  claimed  its  aid. 
This  loan  was  not  to  be  gratuitouSj  as  the  French  Socialists  used  to  claim  in 
18 18,  and  since  there  would  be  eventually  only  one  association  of  the  same 
trade  in  each  town,  and  since,  besides, they  would  also  establish  a  system  of 
mutual  aasurance  against  loss,  trade  by  trade,  the  State,it  was  urged, would 
really  incur  no  risk.  Lassalle  said  all  the  State  help  he  wanted  was 
not  so  much  as  a  whole  hand,  but  only  a  little  finger,  and  it  was  actually, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  no  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  offers  to  give 
in  the  Irish  Laud  Bill.  The  scheme  was  mainly  urged,  of  course,  in  the 
interests  of  a  sounder  distribution  of  wealth;  but  Lassalle  enntended 
that  it  would  also  increase  produL'tion;  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  he  says  it  would  not  otherwise  be  economically  justitiable,  because 
an  increase  of  production  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  every 
improvement  of  our  social  state."  This  increase  would  be  effected  by 
a  saving  of  cost,  in  abolishing  local  competition,  doing  away  with 
middle-men  and  private  capitalists,  and  atlapting  production  better  to 
needs.  The  biLsiness  books  of  the  association  would  form  the  basis  of  a 
sound  and  trustworthy  system  of  commercial  statistics,  so  much  required 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  over-production.  The  change  would  also 
introduce  favourable  changes  in  consumption,  and  the-  direction  of 
production  ;  inasmuch  as  the  taste  of  tbe  ivorkiug  class  for  the  substan- 
tial and  the  beautiful,  would  more  and  more  supplant  the  taste  of  the 
bourgeoisie  for  the  cheap  and  misty. 

Such  is  Lassalle's  system.  1  have  left  no  space,  meanwhile,  for 
sifting  the  chaff  in  it  from  the  wheat,  for  estimating  the  worth  of  its 
principles  and  aspirations,  or  exposing  the  many  fallacies  which  make 
it  dangerous. 

JoHX  Rab. 
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THE  soientific  study  of  history  may  be  justly  deemed   a 
feature  of  our  age.      HerCj  indeed,  as  iu  so  many  other 
Voltaire  was  the  precursor  of  the  modem  spirit.      Superficial  as  were  his 
own  historical  achievements,  his  clear  intellect  discerned,   at  all  creuta, 
in  outline,  the  true  method.      Alone  among  his  contemporaries,  he  uu- 
derstood  that  history  is  not  a  collection  of  disconnected  facts  ;  that  it  i» 
something   more    than  a  scries  of    pictures  j    that  events    are  bouiul 
together  by  a  chain  of  causation,  and  that  it  is  possible,  iusome  degrte, 
to  trace  that  chain.      But  only  of  late  years  has  it  been  fully  appre- 
hended that  iu  this,  as  iu  other  departments  of  human  knowledge,  rigid 
scrutiny,  accurate  analysis,  and  careful  comparison  of  facts,  constitute 
the  instruments  for  the  discovery  of  general  laws ;  that  the  phenomcnn 
of'the  public  order  arc  but  the  expression   of  the   ideas   whereby  i^m 
miuds  of  men  are — of  course,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  uncouacioi^PH 
— swayed  ;  and  that,  in  the  true  appreciation  of  those  ideas  lies  the  means 
of  making  history  what,  according  to  the  hackneyed  sayings  it  ought  to 
be — Philosophy  teaching  by  cx[x;ricncc. 

The  great  historical  fact  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  France  is  the  centre  and  source  of  iKjlitical  move- 
ment throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Her  geographical  position; 
the  peculiar  genius  of  her  people,  at  once  passionately  logical  and  logic- 
ally passionate;  the  perfection  of  form,  which  is  the  great  note  of  her 
literature;  the  wide  diffiision  of  her  language,  now  the  lingua  Franra 
of  Western  civilization,  and  holding  iu  our  times  much  the  same  \tosA- 
tion  as  that  which  was  held  by  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  Middle  Agc« — 
such  aie  perhaps  among  the  principal  sources  of  her  iufluenec  in  the 
world,  an  influence  but  little  diminished  by  her  recent  disasters.  The 
history   of  Europe   from  1789  down  to  the  present  day  is  suljstantially 
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the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  French  Revolution  with  the  dements 
opposed  to  it;  of  the  endeavour  of  the  ideas  which  those  words  represent 
to  embody  themselves  in  facts,  to   mix  themselves  with  life.     It  is  the 
custom  to  speak   of   those   ideas  as  democratic.      The  custom  seems  to 
me  au  evil  one.    Democracy  is  a  very  ancient  word  in  the  world,  and  has 
hitherto  borne  a  definite  sense  as  descriptive  of  a  system  of  government 
well  known  to  the  student  whether  of  ancient  Greece  or  of  mediieval 
Europe.      But  the  dcmocmry  of  Athens  or  riorence  is  one  thing.     The 
so-called  democracy    of    modern    France   is  quite  another.     Whatever 
may  be  urged  against  that  Attic  democracy,  for   wliich  Thiicydidcs  has- 
put  so  magnificent    an    apology  into  the  month  of  Pcricle;*,  it  was  the 
nurse  of  iudividnalityj  the  bulwark   of  law,  the  mother  of   civic  virtue. 
To  me,   I  own,   it  seems  to  be,  upon  the   whole,  the  highest  political 
achievement   of  the  ancient  world.      In   the  Italian   Republics   of  the- 
^iiddle  Ages  I  recognize  the  noblest  and  purest  type  of  national  life 
attained  during  the  Cliristian  era,  as  most  nearly  realizing  Milton's  great 
idea  of   a   free  commonwealth :    "  where   they  who    arc   greatest   arc 
perpetual    servants  and  drudges  to  the  public   at    their    own    charges, 
neglect  their  own  affairs,  yet  are  not  elevated  above  their  brethren,  live 
soberly  in  their  families,   walk  the  streets  as  other  men,  may  be  spoken 
to  familiarly  without  adoration/'     But  the  so-called  democracy  of  modem 
France  proceeds  upon  a  theory  of  man  and  society,  at  which  the  Athe- 
nian citizen  or  the  Florentine  burgher  would  have  stood  aghast.     What 
that  theory  is,  and  what  it  is  worth,  I  propose  to  consider  at  large  in  the 
present  paper.      Here,  by  way  of  clearing  the  ground,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  it  is  a  new  thin;;  in  the  actual  world,   I  am,  of  course,  aware  that 
we  do  find  it  more  or  less  fully  exposed  in  speculations  given  to  mankind 
long  before  the  Revolution  of  1789.  But  those  speculations  were  avowedly 
put  forward  only  (in  ^Idton's  phrase)  as  "Atlantic  and  Utopian  politics, 
which  can  never  be  drawn  into  use."     The  polity  which  rests  upon  the 
doctrine,  among  others,  that  men  by  virtue  of  their  nature  are  equally 
invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  in  which   they  happen  to 
be  born,  is  essentially  unlike  anything  that  has  ever  been   practically 
known  under  the  name  of  democracy.     The  most  democratic  State  of 
the  ancient  world  was  Athens.     But  at  Athens  those   who  possessed, 
the  franchise  were  nlwava  less  numerous  than  those  who  possessed  it  not. 
Florence,  at   a  Mell-knoAvn  period  of   her  history,   exhibits  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  mcdiieval  democracy.     But,  at  Florence,  membership- 
of  a  guild  was  the  qualification  for  citizenship.     There  is  no  more  fruit- 
ful cause  of  confusion  and  mischief  than  the  calling  diverse  things  by 
the  same  name.      And  I  marvel  much  that  so  careful  and  judicious  a 
writer  as  Sir  Erskine  May  has,  iu  his  well-known  work,*  fallen  into  such 
au  error  with  regard  to  the  present   matter.     The  word   by  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  would  have  designated  the  French  Revolutionary  system 
is  not  democracy,  but  ochlocracy,  the  rule  not  of  the  S»i^if>c  or  populus, 
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but  of  the  o^Xoc  or  populace.  The  (iifferencc  is  very  real  and  ntal, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  pedantry,  that  I  dcsigukte 
as  ochlocTacy  the  system  which  is  the  objectivotion  of  the  prindplM  of 
'89.  I  have  far  too  higli  an  esteem  for  true  democracy  to  consent  to 
call  by  its  name  a  polity  "which,  in  my  judgment^  is  contrary  to  iti 
most  essential  features,  and  fatal  to  all  that  is  best  in  it. 


II* 

I  have  spoken  of  the  French  Revolution  as  the  greatest  historical  fact 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  grcattti 
event  in  modern  history  since  the  religious  changes  of  the  sixteeDth 
century.  And  its  greatness  lies  in  this :  That  it  was  not  an  alteration 
in  the  accidental  arrangements,  but  in  the  very  ]>ases  of  civil  society. 
This  comes  out  clearly  upon  comparing  it  with  the  English  Kcvolutioa, 
which  preceded  it  by  a  century.  There  we  fiud  merely  a  viudicatioa 
of  the  ancient  democratic  constitution  which  our  forefathers  bad  brought 
with  them  from  the  forests  of  Germany ;  an  assertion  of  immemorial 
liberties,  and  a  return  to  the  paths  of  civil  polity  in  which  the 
English  people  had  walked  for  countless  generations.  But  here  there 
is  the  entire  rejection  of  the  past,  and  the  re-creation  of  the  public  order. 
Our  ancestors  in  1088  appealed  to  the  laws,  to  history,  to  facta.*  The 
men  of  *89  aj)pealcd  to  philosophical  theories,  to  a  priori  speculation, 
to  ideas.  The  end  sought  by  the  English  Couvcntiou  was,  that  "all 
and  singular  the  rights  and  lihcrtics  asserted  and  declared "  in  the 
statute  1  William  and  Mary,  cap.  1,  might  be  solemnly  recognized 
'*  as  the  true  ancient  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom/'  The  object  proposed  to  itself  by  the  French  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  to  make  a  tabula  rasa  of  the  past;  and,  by  means 
of  deduction  from  abstract  principles,  to  reconstruct  civil  society  upoD 
the  basis  of  pure  reason  ;  and  the  practical  result  of  theirf  prolonged 
labours  is  ^'  The  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  the  Man  and  the  Citixcn," 
aptly  termed  by  Von  Sybcl  "a  mighty  landmark  between  two  ages  of 

*  Of  course  1  am  well  awmre  that  both  Houses  of  the  Convention  of  IG8S  A{^>ca]«d  to 

the  C^riginal  (^ouifiat^t  Iwtn-rcn  tlic  kiug  .ind  the  people.  Rut  thia  comfAct  wms  do  rmm 
riction.  It  certainly  lay  at  tlie  basis  of  our  old  unwritten  constitution,  the  nrigina]  fact  abost 
which  was  the  elective  character  of  the  monarchy.  I  do  not  know  who  has  bronght  o«t 
ibis  so  well  aa  Mr.  Kreemau. 

t  "Je  me  rapi>clle,"  saya  Dumout,  "cette  longue  discussion  qui  dura  des  aeiDainM, 
commc  nn  temps  d'cnnui  mortcl ;  v.'unes  diaputea  <Ie  mots,  fatros  m^taphysiquc.  havardiA 
anommanb  ;  rAsscmbli^e  s'^tait  coovertie  eu  ecole  de  Sorbonue,"  quoted  by  >1.  Taina,  m 
'*  Ix»  Origines  dc  Ic  Knince  (\>nteni]H>rHino,"  toL  i.  p.  102.  0(  the  niatbod  pui-sneu  bylha 
Assembly,  M.  Taino  writes  as  Tollows  :  — 

"CVat  de  ]i«rti-pn»  (ju'ils  renverscnt  le  procMr  ordinaire,  .1ufiiin*ici  on  ronstruisajt  ou 
Ton  rei>arait  uni'  <  "onBtitutiou  couimc  un  narire.  Ou  proc'dnit  ^tor  tAtonnements  on  sor  lo 
module  doa  vaisseaux  voisius  ;  ou  souhaitait  avant  tout  t^ne  le  bAtiment  piit  nAviguer;  on 
aulH>rdonnait  sa  structure  t\  »on  service  ;  on  le  fniaait  tcl  ou  tcl  scion  Ics  nuit^'naux  dont  on 
disiiosait ;  on  oonimen^ait  {at  examiner  lea  mab'riaux  ;  on  tlohait  d'catinicr  Ivnt  rigidity 
leur  pesantcuretlenr  r.'awtancc'— Tout  cchi  est  arrion- le  aibcle  de  la  rai^n  est  veuu,  et 
rAssembli'e  esc  trop  cclair^e  pour  so  trainer  dntirt  In  ri.>utine.  <7uufonnvntcnt  auji  liabitndea 
dn  temps,  elle  opcrv  pnr  ttrttuctitnt  \  la  nianinre  de  Rousscan,  d'apr^a  une  notion  abstraite 
du  droit  dc  T^tat  ct  du  t'outrat  mvcial.  De  cette  fa^n.  et  yiOT  la  scule  vcrtu  dc  la  g^mrtn* 
poUtique,  on  aura  lo  uavire  ideal  ;  puisuu'il  est  ideal,  il  eat  sAr  qu'il  uavif^uera,  et  biea 
fuienx  que  tous  les  navircs  empiriquca. — Sur  co  princiiw  ila  li^pfferent." — /Met,  p^  161. 
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'the  world."*  It  is  to  this  document^  thereforcj  that  wc  must  go  for 
an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  principles  of '80;  and  it  will  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  set  it  out  in  full.      It  is  as  follows: — 

[  "  Th»»  rejireseniativea  of  the  French  people  constituted  in  National  Assembly, 
considering  that  ignorance,  neglect,  or  oontenipt  of  human  rights,  are  tlie  solo 
causes  of  public  misfortunes  and  corruptions  of  government,  have  resolved  to 
set  forth,  in  a  solemn  Declaration,  the  natural,  impTcscriptihIe,  and  unalienable 
Tights  of  man ;  that  this  Declaration  being  constantly  present  to  all  the  members  of 
■the  bo«ly  social,  may  constantly  recall  to  them  their  rights  and  their  duties ;  that 
the  acts  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  government,  bciug  capable  ot 
"being  every  moment  compared  with  the  end  of  political  institutions,  may  be  more 
respected;  and  also  that  the  future  claims  of  the  citizens,  being  directed  by 
simple  and  incontcstihie  principles,  may  always  tend  to  the  ni;untenance  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  general  happiness. 

"For  these  reiisons,  the  Naticmal  Assembly  recognizes  and  declares,  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  auspices  of  Ujh  Supreme  Being,  the  following  rights  ol 
Uie  Man  and  the  Citizen  : — 

"  I. — Men  are  born  and  continue  free  and  equal  in  rights.  Social  distinctions 
can  be  founded  only  on  common  utilit3^ 

**  11. — The  end  of  every  political  association  is  the  preservation  of  tlie  natural 
imprescriptible  rights  of  nuiu ;  and  these  rights  are  liberty,  property,  security, 
and  resistance  to  oppression. 

**  III." — The  jtrinciple  of  all  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation;  no 
body,  no  individual,  can  exercise  authority  which  does  not  emanate  from  it. 

"  IV. — Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  does  not  injure 
another. 

"  V. — Tlie  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  actions  Iiurtful  to  society.  "What  Ls  not 
prohibited  by  the  law  should  not  be  hindered,  nor  should  any  one  be  compelled 
to  that  which  the  law  does  not  ret^uire. 

"  VI. — The  law  is  the  expressiuu  of  the  will  of  tlie  community.  All  citizens 
have  a  right  to  concur,  either  personally  or  by  their  represcntativesj  in  its 
formation.  It  sliould  be  the  samu  to  all,  whether  it  protects  or  punishes;  and  all 
being  equal  in  its  sight,  are  equally  eligible  to  all  honours,  |)lacoa,  and  public 
employments,  accordmg  to  thgir  different  abilities,  without  any  other  distinction 
than  that  created  by  tlieir  virtues  and  talents. 

*'  VII.— No  man  should  bo  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in  confinement,  except  in 
cases  determined  by  the  law,  and  according  to  the  forms  it  has  prescribed.  All 
who  promote,  solicit,  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  arbitrary  orders,  ought  to 
be  punished  ;  and  every  citizen  called  u^kju  or  apprehended  by  virtue  of  the 
law  oupht  immediately  ^)  obey;  he  renders  himself  culpable  by  reaistaucc. 

•'  VIII. — The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  th;m  such  as  are 
absolmely  and  evidently  necessary;  aud  no  one  ought  to  be  punished,  but  in 
virtue  of  a  law  pronmlgated  before  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

•'  IX. — Every  man  being  presumed  innocent  till  he  has  been  found  guilty, 
whenever  his  detention  becomes  indispensable,  all  rigour  towards  him,  beyond 
"what  is  necessary  to  secure  his  person,  ought  to  be  severely  rejiressed  by  the  law, 

**  X. — No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions,  not  even  on 
account  of  his  rehgious  opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not  disturb 

»the  public  order  established  by  the  law. 
**  XI. — The  unrestrained  commuDicatJon  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  rights  of  man.     Every  citizen,  therefore,  may  speak,  write,  and 
print  freely,  provided  he  is  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty  in  cases 
K   determined  by  the  law. 
H       **  XII. — A  public  force  being  necessary  to  give  security  to  rhc  rights  of  the 

■  *  *'  History  of  the  Frraob  Revolution,**  book  iii.  c  ?t. 
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Mnn  and  tlie  Citizen,  that  force  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  commuiuty,  aad 
iiot  for  the  purticiilar  bonefit  oi'  the  persons  with  whom  it  is  entrusted. 

**  XIII, — A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  support  of  tlkc 
public  force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses  of  goverumeut,  it  ought  to  b« 
divided  equidly  among  the  members  of  the  community,  according  to  their 
abilities. 

"'  XIV. — Kvery  citizen  has  a  right,  eitlier  by  himself  or  his  represeuialirt 
to  a  free  voice  in  determiaing  the  necessity  of  public  contributions,  tbe 
appropriation  of  theiu,  and  tlieir  amount,  mode  of  asserament,  and  duration. 

**  XV. — Kvery  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its  agents  an  accottoK  of 
their  conduct. 

*'  XVI, — Every  community  in  which  a  separation  of  powers  and  a  secwriS]r 
of  rights  is  not  provid<id  for,  has  no  coustitution. 

"XVII. — The  rijjht  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred,  no  one  ongbttA 
be  deprived  of  it,  save  where  the  public  necessity  evidently  requires  it,  nad  oo 
condition  of  n  previous  just  indemnity.*' 

Such  13  the  famous  Declaration  of  Rights ;  perhaps  the  most  curioa^ 
medley  of  truisms  and  sophisms,  fragments  of  philosophy  and  of  crimiail 
procedure,  literary  commonplaces  and  rhetorical  bravuras,  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  IMiat  the  immediate  results  of  it  were  we  may  read  in 
M.  Taine's  receut  work,  in  my  judgment  the  most  valuable  coutribu- 
tion  as  yet  made  to  a  true  estimate  of  the  French  Revolution,*  The 
author  pictures  to  us,  in  his  graphic  way,  the  effect  produced  by  these 
"  rights"  as  proclaimed  by  the  orator  of  the  club  or  the  street.  Every 
article  of  the  Declaration,  he  observes,  was  a  poignard  directed  against 
human  society.  It  was  only  necessary  to  push  the  handle  in  order  to  drive 
the  blade  home.  For  example,  among  "  the  natural  and  imprescriptible 
rights"  of  the  Man  and  the  Citizen  is  mentioned  "resistance  to  oppres- 
sion." The  Jacohiu  missiouary  assures  his  hearers  that  tliej  are 
oppressed,  and  invites  them — nay,  it  is  not  he,  it  is  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  which  invites  them — to  judge  for 'themselves  the  acts  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  power,  and  to  rise  in  arms.  Again,  it  is  laid  dovn 
as  the  right  of  the  community  to  demand  of  all  its  agents  an  account  of 
their  conduct.  The  populace  obey  the  invitation,  and  proceed  to  tho 
h6t€l  de  ville  to  interrogate  a  lukewarm  or  suspected  magistrate;  and,  if* 
the  fancy  takes  them,  to  hang  him  on  the  nearest  lamp-post.  Or,  once' 
more,  there  is  the  proposition  that  "  the  law  is  the  expression  of  thoi 
general  will."  A  mob  then,  as  the  living  law,  may  supersede  the  fc» 
scrlpta.  All  this  is  not  mere  play  of  the  imagination.  These  dcduc 
tious  from  tlio  Declaration  of  Rights  were  actually  drawn  and  put  iulO 
practice  throughout  France,  the  result  being  what  M.  Tainc  calU 
universal  and  permanent  y«r//«eWe.  Everywhere  in  the  forty  thousand 
sovereign  municipalities  into  which  the  country  had  been  dividc<l, 
"nnc  miuoritc  dc  fanatiqucs  et  d'ambiticux  aecapare  la  iKirolCi 
rinflucnce,  les  suti'rages,  le  pouvoir,  Taction  et  autorise  scs  usurpatior\4 
multiplces,  son  dcspotisrae  sans   frein,    ses  attentats   croissants    par  I 

*  "  Les  Origiaea  de  la  Franco  ContenipoRiine."  I  have  before  me  as  I  wnbc,  ppL  27^- 
of  vol.  1. 
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Deciaratioa  cles  droits  de  riiommc."*  Exltus  ticta  probai.  These  fmite 
of  the  Declaration  arc  a  niguitieaiit  commentary  upou  it.  But  let  us 
turu  to  the  document  itself. 


I 
I 
I 
I 

I 


in. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  upou  the  articles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  one  by  occ.  To  do  so  would  take  me  far  beyoud 
the  modest  limits  to  which  I  am  restricted  iu  the  present  essay;  nor, 
as  I  venture  to  think,  would  such  an  undertaking  be  worth  the  pains 
that  would  have  to  be  bestowed  upou  it.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  wish  to 
deny  or  ignore  how  much  there  is  in  the  Declaration  that  is  unques- 
tionably good  :  for  example,  its  proclamation  of  the  death  of  privilege  ; 
of  equality  before  the  lav;  of  "la  carriere  ouverte  aux  talens;"  its 
enunciation  of  the  truth — recognized  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  prime 
iwlitical  axiora,t  but  trampled  upon  by  three  centuries  of  Rcnaissaucc 
Coesarism — that  government  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and 
that  rulers  are  responsible  to  the  ruled  ;t  its  police  regulations  present- 
ing so  favourable  a  contrast  to  the  savage  criminal  jurisprudence  whieli 
it  superseded,  with  the  hideous  question  preparatoire  and  other  horrors;  its 
vindication,  as  admirable  as  inoperative,  of  the  saercdness  and  inviolability 
of  property.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  other  portions  of  it,  dubious  as  they 
stand  in  the  text,  may  be  accepted  as  true,  partially,  or  under  conditions. 
Tlius  the  definition  of  liberty  in  Art.  IV.  may  pass,  perhaps,  if  civil 
liberty  alone  is  meant.  §  But  it  is  obviously  an  imperfect  accouut  of 
freedom,  taken  in  general,  and  in  all  the  different  senses  of  the  word. 
Better  is  the  dootritic  of  George  Eliot:  "True  liberty  is  nought  but 
the  transfer  of  obedience  from  the  rulu  of  one  or  of  a  few  men  to  that 
will  which  is  the  norm  or  rule  for  all  mcn.'^||  But  the  philosophers 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  obedience  ta  an 
essential  need  of  humau  nature.  Again,  the  definition  of  law  in  Art.  VI, 
as  "the  expression  of  the  general  will*'  is  extremely  lame;  is  open, 
indeed,  to  precisely  the  same  objection  which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
makes  to  the  servile  maxim  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults ;  "  Quod 
'principi  placuit  legis  vigorcm  habet :" — namely,  tliat  unless  the  will 
of  the  legislator  be  regulated  by  reason,  "  magis  essct  iniquitas  quam 
lcx."*[   And,  once  more:  the  right  of  resistance  to  oppression,  just  and 

*  P.  279. 

t  TliUBtbe  well  known  dictum  of  St.  Tbomos  Aqiunu,  "Civia  regitur  in  commoilnm 
suiun,  nou  in  commodum  magUtratUH.''  Kcc  also  the  pusage  from  the  **  Sunmu^"  quoted 
below. 

X  On  this  ^object  Suarcz,  la  a  chapter  which  expretwcs  the  teachiug  of  the  schooU. 
olteerves,  iiU/  r  alia :  '*  Si  rex  justam  hiadi  potestatem  in  t.VTannidein  verterut,  ilU  in  mani- 
feetam  civitati^  i>cruicivin  abutc-iul'i,  [xnt^ct  )x)[iulu§  naturtili  ]>otcatatti  ad  »e  dcfendeudum. 
■lii  hac  enint  uttnqu.iui  so  privavit." — Ifi/ruAio  Fidel  Catiudicfr^  lib.  ilL  c.  iii. 

%  Benthaiu,  writing  from  a  dilTerent  point  of  view  from  miuv,  Iiaa  aeverely  critiuteed  this 
detinitiou.     See  DnmontA  "Traiti-s  de  i^jpAhLtion,"  \vxge  80  (Ijondon  L'nivmvity  rei>rinl), 

II  "Felix  Hult,  the  llalieal,"  chap.  li. 

*1  Iti«  well  observed  by  Coleridge.  "It  is  not  the  actual  man,  bat  the  abftract  rcaaon 
aloDB  th.it  is  the  sovcrvi^n  and  rigbtfnl  lawgiver.  The  coufnsion  of  two  things  so  tliffcreut 
ia  so  gross  ao  error,  that  the  Cunstituent  Assembly  could  hardly  proceed  a  step  in  their 
Declaration  of  Rights  without  a  glaring  inconsiatency." — TUi  Frurwl,  Rftsay  iv. 


L. 
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salutary  withiu  proper  limits,*  if  stated  in  the  naked  vay  in  which  «e 
find  it  iu  Article  VII.,  seems  perilously  like  the  proclamation  of  t 
general  right  of  iTisurrcctioTi.  But  these,  and  other  provisions,  upon 
M'hich  I  need  not  linger,  whether  good  absolutely,  or  good  witb 
limitations  and  explanatioiiSj  are-^if  I  may  so  speak — but  of  the 
accidents  of  the  Declaration,  and  are  vitiated  bv  the  demonstrablv  faljc 
principles  which  tindcHie  it,  and  which  are  of  its  essence.  It  is  in  the 
Preamble  and  in  the  first  three  Articles  that  these  principles  find  cx| 
sion,  and  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  following  propositions: 

I,  That  the  tiue  conception  of  mankind  is  that  of  a  mass  of  sovercigi^ 
human  units,  by  nature  free,  equal,  and  virtuous. 

II.  That  civil  society  rests  upon  a  compact  entered   into  by  the 
sovereign  units. 

These  are  the  two  main  propositions  upon  which  the  whole  Declara- 
tion hangs.  Let  us  consider  them  a  little,  and  see  what  they  araonni 
to.  They  arc,  of  course,  shreds  from  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau  (the 
political  gospel  generally  received  and  believed  throughout  France,  in 
1789) ;  and  it  is  to  the  writings  of  that  speculator,  aud  iu  particular  to  bis 
Contra/  Sociai,  that  we  must  go  iu  order  to  ascertain  their  true  intent. 

Rousseau  starts,  then,  from  what  he  calls  "  a  state  of  Nature,*'  and 
man  in  such  a  state  is  the  unit  of  his  theories  ;  not  man  in  the  concrete 
as  he  existed  in  the  last  century,  or  as  he  has  existed  iu  any  known  period 
of  the  annals  of  our  race,  a  member  of  a  living  society  through  which 
he  is  bound  by  manifold  obligations,  weighted  by  multiform  duties, 
shaped  and  moulded  by  longjeval  history  and  immemorial  traditions;  but 
man  in  the  abstract,  belonging  to  no  age  and  to  no  country ;  unrelated, 
and  swayed  onlyby  pure  reason,lord  of  himself,  and  nomoreabletoalienate 

•  it  Beenia  to  mc  diflicult  to  oonot'ivc  of  jiiater  \'iewa  on  tliia  subjctt  than  tbo«e  ex- 
prcsscii  by  St.  ThomrtB  Aquiuas.  Hi*  tc-ac-Ueu  thui  a  tyraunical  government  is  iirrt  a  Uwfnl 
grivcrnment^  autl  that  a  general  rising  against  such  a  government  tfi  not  aedition,  proWdctl 
it  (Iocs  not  involve  ovila  greater  thau  tbosv  which  it  BtM^ks  to  remedy.  He  al»c»  jtoinu 
ont  that  where  the  ruler  hears  swny  tu  virtne  of  a  constitutional  ]tact  (and  duch  was  rhv 
cose  in  raoet  nicdiiuval  ^ovemmcute,  as  the  coronatiou  otKccs— our  own  for  example— sufli- 
cioutly  Antnoased)  breacli  of  that  pact  entitles  iii«  snbjpcta  to  depose  him. 

**  Kegimen  tymauicom  uon  est  justuin.  iinia  non  urdinatur  a<l  bonuui  commiuie  sed  ad 
boiium  priviitum  regcntis,  ut  patet  per  phsloHophum  ;  et  ideo  perturbntio  hujuft  reginunu 
noil  hu.het  rationem  scditiouis  nisi:  forte,  ijiiamU*  sic  inordinate  perturbatur  tymuni  regimeOt 
i(ucd  multitudo  HubjectA  niajus  detriuitatutu  iiatitur  ex  perturhatioue  eou&equenti  tiuam  ex 
tyranni  regiinine.  Magis  nutcm  tyrannua  Beilitiosna  est,  »jui  in  jw>pulo  sJbi  aubjccto  discor- 
iliae  nntrit  ct  scditioncs,  ut  tutius  dominari  |>osait ;  hoc  euiai  tyrannicuiu  eat,  entu  «it 
ortliimttini  adj  1>ouuiii  ]iro{iniini  jiroeaidentis  cum  nuiltltniiiniii  uoLUiueuto.'' — Summa,  2,2. 
<j.  42,  a.  "J  ad  3.  "^^ecundum  illiud  Ezech.  22,  Principes  ejus  in  medio  illiwe,  tinsM  lojii 
rai'ientea  pru<lam  ad  elfunJeiulum  tangnineni.  Et  ideo,  aicut  licet  rcaistere  latnnnboa, 
ita  licet  rehitere  in  tali  casu  nialia  iiriucipibus,  niai  forte  i»ropter  KcaniliUum  vitawlitm. 
a]i<|iia  gravia  turbatio  tiiiiurutur. — /&.  2.  i\%  art,  iv. 

'*  Et  <|uidcin  ai  Dt»u  faerit  excesaua  tyrannidiii  utilias  est  reiniasAm  tyrannideTn  tolerair 
ad  terapns,  <[,uam  contra  tyrauniun  agendo  mulliti  iuiplicari  periculi&(  tpiae  sunt  grariora 
ipnatyranridt'.'^ 

'*  8i  ad  jus  niuItitudiniB  nlicujns  pcriineat  sibi  providere  do  rege,  non  iiijuate  ab  oad«ai 
rex  intititiitna  potest  distrui,  vv\  refntnari  ejus  poteatas'  si  potestatc  rt-tpa  t> Tftnniceabutotur. 
Nee  pu  ton  da  est  tidiH  multitudo  intideJiter  ogero  tyraninini  destituens.  etinmsi  eidem  in 
pcrpetuo  8c  ante  subjecerat,  iguia  bnc  ipfto  meruit  in  multitudiiiis  regimino  sc  nun  tidelitir 
gercua,  ut  exigit  regis  officium,  quotl  ei  pactum  a  aubditis  noa  rcscrvctur."  — /&.,  Ih 
Jtr^imine  Pn'ndpum,  c.  vi. 
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:his  sovereignty,  tliau  he  is  able  to  divest  himself  of  his  owu  nature, 
livil  society,  Rfjusseau  insists,  i«  purely  c^uvcntinnal,  the  reaiilt  of  a  paet 

Ibetwecn  these  sovereign  individuals,  whenee  results  in  the  public  order  the 

^collective  sovereignty  of  all.  He  postulates^  as  a  primary  condition  of 
the   Social   Contract,  "  I'alienation  totale   dc  chaque  associe  avcc  tous 

SOS  droits  it  toiitc  la  commiinaute."*  He  insists,  "(Chaque  membrc  de 
la  coramunautc  sc  tlonnc  A  elle  au  moment  qu'ellc  ac  forme,  tel  qu^il  sc 
trouvc  actuellcmpnt,  hii  ct  toutes  ses  forces,  dont  Ics  Liens  qii'il  possede 
font  partie/*t  He  will  allow  no  limits  to  the  authority  of  this  republic 
of  equals.  He  ascribes  to  it  a  universal  and  compulsory  power  to 
order  and  dispose  of  each  part  of  the  body  politic   in  the  mauner  which 

rit  judges  to  bo  most  to  the  advantage  of  all.  "  As  Nature/'  he  writes, 
"  gives  to  each  mau  absolute  authority  over  his  own  members,  so  the  social 
pact  gives  to  the  luidy  politic  au  absolute  authority  overall  itsmcmbcis, 
and  it  is  this  same  power  which,  directed  by  the  general  will,  bears  the 
name  of  sovereignty."^^  Hence  all  rij^hts,  that  of  property  among  them, 
exist  only  by  the  suHerancc  of  the  community,  and  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  it.  "  The  right  that  the  individual  has  over  his  own 
possessions  {aur  st:s  propres  fomh),  is  suliordinatc  to  the  right  that  the 
community  has  over  al!."§  And  tliis  collective  sovereignty,  like  the 
individual  sovereignty  of  which  it  is  the  outcome,  is  inalienable.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  exercised  through  certain  delegates^  to  whom  in  its  fuhirss  it 
is  confided ;  and  thc3C  delegates  arc  chosen  by  all  the  sovereign  units — 
that  is,  by  a  majority  of  them^ — and  are  alike  the  legislators  and  the 
administrators  of  the  community,  for  sovereignty  is  indivisible.  They  wield 
all  the  |>owcrs  of  the  sovereign  units  who,  in  obeying  a  government  thus 
deriving  its  authority  from  themselves,  are,  in  fact,  obeying  themselves. 
Such  is  Jean  Jacques'  receipt  for  making  the  constitution  and  redressing 
the  woes  of  humanity.  And  it  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  what  Mr. 
John  Morlcy  calls  "  the  great  central  moral  doctrine,"  held  by  him,  as 
by  the  Revolutionary  theorists  generally,  ''that  human  nature  is  good, 
and  that  the  evil  of  the  world  is  the  fruit  of  bad  education  and  bad 
institutions."!;  J^ulighten  man  as  to  his  "  natural  aud  imprescriptible 
riffbts,"  obscured  since  the  davs  of  the  state  of  Nature,  restore  hira  to  his 
true  position  nf  [ibcrty  and  equality  and  sovereignty,  and  general 
happiness  would  result.  The  whole  French  Kevolution  was  an  endeavour 
to  apply  this  theory  of  man  and  society,  to  work  the  world  upon  it.  Aud 
in  the  decomposing  political  soil  into  which  it  was  cast,  the  new 
doctrine  quickly  developed.  The  truest  and  most  consistent  disciples 
of  Rousseau  were  tlic  Jacobins  ;  and  it  was  the  emphatic  proclamation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which  so 
endeared  that  document  to  them.  Marat  and  Robespierre  regarded  it 
as  the  only  good  thing  achieved   by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the 

♦  '*  l>ii  I  Piitrat  SodftI,"  lib.  i.  c.  0.  +  IbM..  c.  ix. 

*  Ilnd.,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  %  Ibidl.,  lib.  i.  c.  9,  |  Morley's  '*  Diderot,"  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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Jacoljin  orators  generally  harangued  in  tlic  same  Etrain.  "  Le  peaple 
connnit  aujourd'hni  sa  diguite,"  cries  Isnard.  "II  sait  que  d'apr^  U 
CoDstitntioQ  la  devise  de  tout  Frauyais  doit  etrc  celle-ci,  TiTre  libit, 
Tega!  de  tout,  et  membrc  du  pouverain."  And  so  Chalicr  :  "  Sftdio- 
vous  que  yous  etes  rois  ct  plus  que  rois?  Ne  seutcz-vous  pa»  k 
aouvcrainte  qui  circulc  dans  vos  reincs  ?"*  Utterances  of  this  wrt 
■were  the  commcDplaces  of  the  Jacobin  rhetorician,  "  the  phrases  of 
pednntsj"  as  iL  Taiiic  judges,  "  delivered  with  the  violence  of  ener- 
gnmena."  "All  their  vocabulaiy/'  he  goes  on  to  observe,  "  consists  of 
some  hundred  -ffords,  all  their  ideas  may  be  summed  up  in  one — that 
of  mnn  in  the  abstract  {I' homme-eU'SOt) :  human  units>  all  alike,  equ»l, 
independent  and  contracting  for  the  first  time — such  is  their  conception 
of  society/' t 

IV. 

And  now  let  us  survey  a  little  more  closely  these  great  principl 
'89,  regarding  man  and  society,  and  consider  upon  M'hat  grounds  ibey 
rest.  Bousseau,  indeed,  and  his  Jacobin  disciples,  regarded  them  as 
axiomatic  and  self-evident,  and  so  as  standing  in  no  need  of  proof 
And  it  must  be  owned  that  they  -were  received  in  this  unquestioning 
spirit  by  the  men  of  his  own  generation,  and  that  they  are  still  so  rcocived 
by  a  vast  number  of  Frenchmen.  Eut  it  has  not  been  the  habit  of  os 
EDglishnicu  to  take  upon  trust  the  doctrines  which  are  to  guide  us  iu 
the  grave  and  important  concerns  of  life.  "We  are  accustomed,  as  Heine 
noted,  to  bring  facts  for  the  proof — for  or  against.  Let  us  apply 
this  test  to  the  principles  of  '89. 

Aud,  first,  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  indi- 
vidnal.  Arc  freedom,  equality,  and  virtue  his  natural  heritage?  /'That 
tlicre  is  a  sense  iu  which  it  may,  with  perfect  truth,  be  afiirmcd  that 
men  are  born  free,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  But  it  is  a  sense  ?eiy 
dilTercnt  from  that  in  whicli  the  proposition  is  found  in  the  s|)cc\ilations 
of  Rousseau,  and  in  tlic  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Man  aud  ihc 
Citizen.  It  is  a  familiar  position  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
Schoolmen  of  Christianity  that  slavery  is  an  unnatural  state.  *'  Take  man 
as  find  at  first  created  him,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  and  he  is  slave  neither 
to  man  nor  to  sin. "J  And  again,  "  the  name  of  slave  had  not  its  origin 
from  Nature."^  In  this  sense,  the  proposition  that  man  is  born  free, 
is  perfectly  true  :  in  this  sense,  but  surely  in  no  other.  Stated  broadly,  as 
Rousseau  states  it  at  the  opening  of  the  Contrat  Social — "  Man  w 
born  free,  and  is  everywhere  in  chains  " — it  is  opposed,  as  flatly  fts  U 
well  conceivable,  to  the  nios^t  obvious  facts  of  life,  ^lan  is  born  in  a  state 
of  more  entire  subjection  than  any  other  animal.  And  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  conditions  in  which  his  life  is  passed — I  speak  of  man  as  he 

*  See  an  ftilmirabic  article  '^to  whicli  I  am  iuclobtecl  for  these  two  qtiotatii>na)  by  M, 
Taine,  uu  lUe  "  rsyohology  of  tbo  Jacobin,"  in  tbe  Jitviudet  J>ntir  Mofida,  Alirii  lot,  I8S1» 
p.  55a  t  Ibid. 

t  "  Pe  Civitatc  Dei,"  lib.  xix.  c.  10.  §  Ibid. 
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evervwliorc  exists  in  civil  society  from  its  most  complex  to  its  simplest 
states — lie  is  throughout  Lis  life  subservient,  iu  greater  or  less  mcamrc,  to 
the  will  of  others,  from  tlic  tutors  and  f^overnors  who  sway  Jiis  diihlhoocl 
aud  guide  his  youth,  to  the  nurses  aud  physicians  who  rule  his  decrepi- 
tude, and  preside  over  his  dissolution.  I  need  uot  enlarge  upon  ro 
familiar  a  topic.  It  nmst  be  obvious  to  all  meu  who  will  consider  the 
<»mnionest  facts  of  life  that  man  is  uot  bora  free,  aud  docs  not  continue 
ijree. 

Not   less   manifestly   false   is  the   assertion   that  meu  are  born  and 
continue  equal  iu  rights.     That  men  exist  in  a  quite  startling  inequality, 
"whether  of  natural  or  adventitious  cndowmcuts,  is  one  of  the  things  which 
first  force  themselves  upon  the    wondering   observation  of  a  cliikl ;  and, 
certainly,  as  we  go  on  iu  Hfc,  experience  docs  but  deepen  our  api)rehension 
of  that  inequality,  and   of  the  difference  in  rights  resulting  from  it,   as 
necessary   constituents   in  the   world's   order.      The  natural  equality    of 
inan,  ranging   as  he  does  from   the  Earis  of  tropical  Africa,  "  abject 
animals,"  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  judges,  or  the   Eskimo  described  by  Sir 
Johu  lioss  as  "  without  any  principle  or  rational  emotion,"  to  the  saints 
ami  sages  who  are   the  supreme  fruit   of  spiritual   and  moral   culture! 
But  we   need  uot  travel   to  the  Tropics  or  the  Arctic  regions   for  a 
reduciio  ad  absurdinn  of  this  thesis.      A  glance   into  the  streets   is  sufti- 
cicnt  to  refute  it.    No  doubt,  every  individual  unit  of  the  motley  crowd, 
as   it   passes  by,   has  some    rights.      But    who   that   is   not  blinded  bv 
a  jjriori   theories  will   maintain   that   all   have   the   same  rights?     Arc 
the   rights  of  the  father  the  same  as   those    of  the  sou  ?      Of  the  mill- 
owner  the  same  as  those  of  the  factory  hand  ?      To  look  into  the  streets 
was  indeed  the  last  thing  which  Kousscau   thought  of  doing.      Occupied 
with  the  abstractions  of  the   state  of  Nature,  he  turned  away  from  the 
consideration  of  humanity  in  the  concrete.      Still,  he  might  have  learnt 
from   the   lumbering   periods   of  las  master,   Locke,  that   "  there  is  a 
B  difference  in  degrees  in  men's  understandings,  apprehensions  aud  reasou- 
ings,    to   so  great   a   latitude,  that    one    may,  without    doing  injury  to 
mankind,  affirm  that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  some  men  and 
others  in  this  respect,  than  between  some  men  aud  some  beasts."*     And 
does    the    difference  in  these   endowments   produce  no    difference  iu 
rights?    History,  it  maybe  confidently  athrmcdj  coutaius  no  more  signal 
example  of  human  credulity  tlian  that  so  startling  a  paradox   as  this 
of  man's  natural  equality,  should  have  been  eagerly  received  by  whole 
nations  upon   the    ifse  dirit  of  a  crazy   sentimentalist./   But,   indeed, 
hardly  less  startling  is  the  doctrine  of  the  unalloyed  goodness  of  human 
nature.      Not  a  shred  of  evidence  is  adducible  iu  support  of  it.      It  is 
certainly  not  true  of  man  as  we  find  him,  at  his  best,  at  any  period  of  the 
K    world^s  history  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  aud  under  the  conditions 
'   of  life  most  favourable  to  the  culture   and    practice  of  virtue.     Facts, 
unfortunately,  arc  against  the  optimist  view  of  humauity,  and  not  only 
^fe  *  "EsMy  on  tb«  Human  Underctondiog,'  book  iv.  c.  30. 
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external  but  luternal  facts.  The  sense  of  mora!  ImperfcctioD  Is  tw" 
much  a  fact  of  uur  nature  as  is  the  senHe  of  ignorance :  and,  as  it  \&  tlie 
wisest  who  feel  most  keenly  the  limitatioo  of  their  knowledge,  so  it  ii 
the  best  who  arc  most  sensitively  conscious  of  an  evil  element  innate 
in  them.  The  assertion  that  "  the  baae  in  man''  is  "the  fruit  of  bad 
education,  and  of  bad  institutions"  is  a  perfectly  arbitrary  and  crude 
hypothesis.  There  is  an  overwhelming  mass  of  proof  that  the  radix 
mail  is  within.  External  influences  may  develop  or  repress  it  ;  but  it 
is  always  there.  We  may  give  what  account  of  it  we  plcaae,  or  we 
may  put  aside  as  untenable  any  account  that  can  be  given  of  it.  But, 
apart  from  all  theories^  the  fact  remains — that  there  is  in  all  of  tw 
something  of  ''the  ape  and  tiger/'  which  is  not  in  the  least  cast  out  hj 
ignoring  or  denying  it.  As  a  fact,  men  are  no  more  burn  good,  than 
they  are  born  equal  and  free.  The  theory  of  their  natural  sanctity  is 
as  baseless  as  the  theory  of  their  natural  sovereignty. 

So  much  as  to  the  great  principle  of  *89  regarding  the  individual. 
Let  us  now  pass  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Revolutionists  regarding  Civil 
Society.  Is  the  public  order  the  result  of  a  contract  between  a  multi- 
tude of  unrelated  units  ?  To  put  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  There 
is  no  instance  on  record,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  of  a  uumbor 
of  men  saying  to  one  another,  '*  Go  to  :  let  us  enter  into  a  social 
contract  and  found  a  state."  Pacts  there  may  be  in  abundance  in  the 
public  order.  For  example,  as  has  been  observed,  the  mcdiarral 
monarchies,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  usually  rested  upon  a  pact;  which, 
indeed^  is  natural  enough,  seeing  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  the 
outcome  of  the  elective  sovereignty  described  by  Tacitus  as  prevailing 
among  such  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  as  had  kings.  But  of  civil  society 
the  true  account  is  "  naacUur,  noti  fit  J*  It  is  not  a  cunningly  deviJ 
machine,  but  an  organism,  not  the  hasty  fabrication  of  crude  theoriiit 
but  the  slow  growth  of  countless  centuries.  I  shall  have  to  touch  upon 
this  point  again.  Here,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  conception  of 
Rousseau  and  of  the  older  speculators  from  whom  he  so  largely  '*  cou* 
veycd"  as  to  the  contractual  nature  of  civil  society,  is  historically 
false.  It  is  only  in  a  very  limited  and  restricted  sense  that  a  pact  can 
properly  be  spoken  of  as  the  foundation  of  the  public  order;  in  Kuch  a 
sense,  for  example,  as  that  in  which  St.  Augustine  uses  the  word  wheu 
he  speaks  of  ^'obedience  to  rulers*^  as  being  "the  general  pact  of  socielv-"* 
It  is  true  when  employed  thus,  in  a  figure.  It  is  false  in  the  literal 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Rous^seau  and  the  Jacobins.  Wholly 
false,  as  involving  a  negation  of  the  groat  truth  that  civil  society  is  the 
normal  statcf  of  men,  and  not  the  result  of  convention. 


*  "  Generftlc  qTii|me  pactum  est  aociotatia  ol>€dir©  regfliita  anw.  '  ./(/-•«.  Jili.  m  c,  >.  1 
do  not  know  wlit-ltier  .Mr.  Icnnyson  liii*l  this  fLtesAgi:  in  \'iew  when  li»  wrvtv  in  thr 
*•  Mortc  il' Arthur" — 

"  Seeinu  iib«ilieucv  is  the  ImiuU  of  tiilo  ** 


m 


t  Thus  Ariktotle  c«Ua  muu  (ugp  wXirtic^t*    a  phrase  not  cumIv   tiJuUaU'iI  iiifu  V.l.  liali 
the  prucot  degrnilation  of  tU«  wonl  '*  [wliticiL  J 
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L  But,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  principles  of  '89,  though  false  in  fact, 
fare  serviceable  fictions  :  that  the  doctrine  of  individual  sovereiguty,  if 
Ihot  true,  may  be  accepted  as  a  convenient  starting-point  in  tlic  science 
rof  politics :  that  men,  if  not  in  strictness  free  and  equal  and  good^  may, 
ffoT  practical  purposes,  be  so  accounted.  It  may  be  well  to  consider  this 
argument.  No  philosophical  student  of  human  institutions  would  now 
deny  that,  in  a  certain  stage  of  legal  or  political  development,  fictions 
are  useful,  nay,  as  it  would  seem,  indispensable  expedients,  for  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  Arc  the  fictions  known  as  **  the  principles  of  '89"  of 
this  kind  ? 

To  answer  that  question,  let  us  consider  what  the  progress  of 
European  society  really  is.  It  may  be  described  as  consisting  in  the 
evolution  of  the  individual.  Among  our  Aryan  ancestors,  in  the 
earliest  stages  known  to  us  of  their  social  organization,  we  find  neither 
personal  liberty,  nor  its  most  characteristic  incident,  single  ownership. 
The  unit  of  the  public  order  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  family, 
■whose  head  exercises  despotic  power  over  its  members.  Not  several, 
but  common  possession,  h  the  form  in  which  property  is  held.  For 
long  ages  the  uuemancipatcd  son  differed  nothing  from  a  slave.  The 
history  of  TVestem  civilization,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  certainly  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  personal  liberty  and  private  property.  And 
the  two  things  are  most  intimately  connected,  for  property  is  but 
liberty  realized.  This  has  been  admirably  stated  by  a  distinguished 
French  publicist,  with  whom  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find 
myself  in  agreement.     "  Property,  if  you  go  back  to  its  origin,"  writes 

■  ^I.  Laboulaye,  "is  nothing  else  than  the  product  of  a  man's  activity,  a 
creation  of  wealth  which  has  taken  nothing  from  anyone  else,  and  which, 
therefore,  owes  uothiug  to  anyone  else,  and  belongs  only  to  him  and  his 
descendants,  for  it  is  for  them  that  he  works."*  And  again :  "  Liberty 
and  property  arc  like  the  tree  and  the  fruit."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
certain  that  the  two  things  rose  and  developed  together,  under  the 
fostering  protection  of  the  civil  order.  It  has  been  somewhat  pro- 
foundly obser\'ed  by  Kant,  that  "in  society  man  becomes  more  a  man." 
Or,  as  Spinosa  puts  it,  more  exactly  to  the  present  purpose,  "  the  end 
of  the  State  is  liberty,  that  man  should  in  security  develop  soul  and 
bodv,  and  make  free  use  of  his  reason."  It  is  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  *'  far  off  event"  that  the  public  order  has  moved  through 
countless  ages.  And  nothing  has  more  subserved  its  onwarti  march 
than  the  employment  of  fictions,  the  object  of  which  is  that  existing- 
institutions  should  be  accommodated  to  fresh  exigencies  j   that  the  new 

■  should  succeed  the  old  without  solution  of  continuity  ;  that  "  the 
change  that  comes"  should  "be  free  to  ingroove  itself  with  that  which 
flies.'     To  Sir  Henry  Maine  belongs  the  credit  of  having  beeu  the  first 

L*  "U  rarti  Liberal,"  p.  33. 
VOL.  XXXIX.  8  »  J 
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among  English  thinkers  to  bring  out  clearly  this  great  truth.  And 
has  expressed  it  with  a  force  aud  authority  peculiarly  his  own.  **  It 
not  difficult/*  he  writes,  "  to  understand  why  fictions  in  all  their  fo 
are  particularly  congenial  to  the  infancy  of  society.  They  satisfy 
desire  for  improvement,  which  is  not  qaiite  wanting,  at  the  same  1 
that  they  do  not  offend  the  superstitious  disrelish  for  change  whicl 
always  present.  At  a  particular  stage  of  social  progress,  they 
invaluable  expedients  for  overcoming  the  rigidity  of  the  law; 
indeed,  without  one  of  them,  the  Fiction  of  Adoption,  which  pci 
the  family  tie  to  be  artificially  created,  it  is  difficult  to  understtud 
aociety  would  ever  have  escaped  from  its  swaddling  clothea,"* 
tainly  uot  less  valuable,  I  may  observe^  as  an  instrument  of  prog 
was  the  fictitious  triple  sale  resorted  to  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  hist 
of  Rome  for  getting  rid  of  the  patria  potesiaft  aud  emancipating 
JUius  famiVias,  But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  this  subject.  Enough 
been  said  to  indicate  the  true  goal  of  the  progressive  societies  of 
'Western  world — the  evolution  of  the  individual — and  the  nature 
importance  of  the  part  played  in  the  process  by  fictions. 

But  the  fictions  embodied  in  the  teaching  of  llousseau  and 
principles  of  ^89  are  by  no  means  of  this  kind.  They  are 
*'  assumptions  which  conceal,  or  affect  to  conceal,  the  fact  that  a 
•of  law  has  undergone  alteration^  its  letter  remaining  uuchangcdi 
operation  being  modified  :"  economical  expedientsf  whereby  the 
conservatism  of  human  nature  is  conciliated  towards  iuevitablo  inno 
tiona ;  wise  condescensions  to  men's  feelings  and  prejudices  in  ordct 
the  peaceful  reconciliation  of  permanence  with  progression.  They 
something  very  different  from  this.  They  are  a  set  of  falscho 
presented  as  truths,  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  total  reconstruction 
the  public  order.  And  their  practical  effect  is  not  to  carry  on  ' 
progress  of  human  society,  but  to  throw  it  back  indefinitely:  not 
develop  the  work  which  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  so  mi 
centuries,  but  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  it :  not,  in  a  word, 
promote  the  evolution  of  individuality,  but  to  destroy  it.  This  may  sot 
a  hard  saying.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  true  one.  I  proceed 
show  why. 

And,  first,  let  me  say,  roundly,  that  these  principles  of  *89  are  fi 
to  liberty.  They  make  the  individual  nominally  free,  and  a  king,  i 
true.  They  mean,  in  fact,  the  unchecked  domination  of  the  State 
multitude  of  independent  and  equal  units — equal  in  rights  aud  equal 
political  power — obviously,  is  not  a  nation,  It  is  a  chaos  of  sove; 
individuals.  It  is  the  State  which,  by  virtue  of  the  fictitious 
contract,  welds  them  into  a  community.  And  the  State,  invested 
their  full  sovereignty,  becomes  omnipotent.  This,  as  wc  hare  seen 
insisted  upon  by  Rousseau,  who  no  sooner  salutes  the  "Man  and 
Citizen  ^*  as  king,  than  he  proceeds  to  impose  upon  him  a  blind  abnega 
*  Maino'i  "  Ancient  Lav,*'  p.  2G.  t  ran  o/rwc^U*- 
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bf  all  the  powers  of  royalty,  and  replaces  individual  action  by  the  action 

pf  the  State.     The  consolation  of  the  man    and   the  citizen   is  to   be 

pound  in   the  reflection,  that  if  the  State  is  above  him — tlic  State  and 

^ts  functionaries^  for  of  course  the  State  is  a  mere    abstraction — no  one 

else  is;    and  that,   by  virtue  of  his   nature,  he   is  a  member  of  the 

sovereign  despotic  authority  whose  sovereignty  is,  in  effectjliis  sovereignty. 

It  is  a  poor  consolation,  even  on  paper.   It  is  poorer  still  in  practice.    For, 

[in  practice^  this  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  is   the  sovereignty  of 

the  majority  told  by  head" — as   Burke  expresses  it: — the  very  class 

_      to  which  fincicnt   and  mediaeval  democracy  denied   any  political   power 

^ftirhatcvcr — whom  all  men   are   required  to  believe   and  confess  to  be 

^Kthcir  perpetual,  natural,  unceasing,  indefeasible   ruler.     But  this  really 

^pkneans  the  uutempercd  sway  of  the   delegates   of  the  majority ;  or,  to 

^et  a  step  farther,  of  the  wirepullers,  wlio  are  not   usually  among  the 

^■**  choice  specimens  of  wisdom  and  virtue*'  that  adorn  our  race.     Let 

^P^is  clear   our   minds   of  cant— for  to  do  so  is  the  beginning  of  political 

wisdom — and   consider   the   sovereign   units    as   life    actually   presents 

them  :   as  we  know  them  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses.     Tiic  world  is 

not  peopled   by    the    wise    and    virtuous    abstractions    of   Rousscau^s 

theories,  but    by   beings    whose    inclinations   towanis   good   are,  at    the 

best,  but  weak   and    intermittent :    whose    passions   are   usually  strong, 

and  who  arc  prone  to  gratify  them  at  the  expense  of  others  :  who  are, 

for  the  most  part,  feeble  in  reasoning  power,  even  to  perceive  the  things 

that  are  more  excellent :  feebler  still  iu  will  to  follow  after  such  things : 

"  bibulous  clay"  too  often  :  good  judges,  possibly,  of  the  coarser  kinds 

^fcpf  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  not  skilled  in  discerning  between  good   and 

^■e^-il  in  higher  matters  :    to  which,  indeed,  the  "  one  or  two  rules  that 

in  most  cases   govern    all   their  tlioughts"  (as    Locke    speaks)    do    not 

■extend.      I  do    not  know  who  has  better  characterized  "  the   masses/' 

IAS  the  phrase  is,  than  George  Eliot,  in  wliat,  perhaps,  of  all  the  works 
given  to  the  world  by  her  inimitable  pen  is  the  richest  in  political 
^isdom  : — 

"  Take  wa  working  men  of  all  sorts.  Suppose  out  of  every  hundred  who  had  a 
vot€  there  were  thirty  who  hnd  some  soberness,  some  sense  to  choose  with,  some 
good  feeling  to  m:ike  them  wish  the  right  thing  for  all.  And  suppose  tliere  were 
seventy  out  of  the  himdrecl  who  were,  half  of  them,  not  soher^  who  had  no  sense 
to  chooso  oao  thin^  in  poUtics  more  than  another,  nnd  who  had  bo  little  good 
feeling  in  them  tJiiii  they  wasted  on  their  own  drinking  the  monc^'  that  should 
have  helped  to  clothe  their  wives  and  children;  and  another  half  of  them  who, 
if  they  didn't  drink,  were  too  ignorant,  or  mean,  or  stupid,  to  see  any  good  for 
themselves  belter  than  pocketing  a  five-shillinj;  piece  when  it  was  ottered  them. 
Where  would  be  the  political  power  of  the  thirty  sober  men  ?  The  power  would 
lie  with  the  seventy  drunken  and  stupid  votes;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  sort  of  men 
would  get  the  power,  what  sort  of  men  would  end  by  returning  whom  they 
pleased  to  Parliament.  They  would  be  men  who  would  undertake  to  do  the 
business  for  a  candidate,  and  return  liira  ;  men  who  have  no  real  opinions,  but 
%vho  pilfer  the  words  of  every  opinion,  and  turn  them  into  a  cant  which  will 
serve  their  purpose  at  the  moment,  men  who  look  out  for  dirty  work  to  make 
their  fortunes  by,  because  dirty  work  wants  little  talent  and  no  conscience  ;  mca 

3   a  2 
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wlio  know  all  the  ins  nnd  outs  of  bribery,  because  there  is  not  a  cranny  in 
own  souls  wIifTL'  a  bribe  can't  enter.     Such  men  as  these  will  be  Xhe 
■wherever  tliere's  a  majority  of  voters  ivho  care  more  for  money,  more  for  drink, 
more  for  eome  mean   little  end  which  is  their  owti  nnd  nobody  elsc'a,  than  fo 
anybody  that  haa  ever  been  culled  right  in  the  vorld."  • 

No  one  possessing  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  classes  Tvhich  formi 
the  great  majority  in  every  country,  as  they  arc,  and  as — human  nature 
being  what  it  is — they  •will  probably  ever  bCj  can  Iioiiestly  say  that  Un 
picture  of  them  thus  drawn  by  Felix  Holt  is  too  darkly  eoloured-t     N( 
one   who    has   attentively  considered   the   actual  working  of  universal! 
suflrage   iu    the  world   can  fail    to  recognize   (however   loth  he  may  be- 
to  acknowledge  it]  that  the  description  of  "  the  sort  of  men*'  who  '^getj 
the  power"  under  it  is  simply  true.     It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Aristotle  that  the  tyrant,  Avhcther   one   or  many-headed,  is  the  nntunl 
prey  of  liis  parasites.     "  The  demagogue  and  the  Court  favourite  arc  not 
sehlom  identical  men,  and  always  bear  a  close  analogy."     And,  an  bc; 
further   observes,    "the  ethos   of  monarchical   despotism  and  of  mob 
despotism  is  the  same  ;    both  are  tyranuou&Iy  repressive  of  the  bettcrj 
sort. "J     Aforeover,  the  instrument  whereby  this  tyranny  is  exercised  i»i 
the  same  in  both  cases — a  hicrnrcliy  of  functionaries,  a  highly  centralized 
administration.     Absolute  equality  is  impossible.     The  voice  of  humau 
nature  spoke  by  the   mouth  of  that  Irishman,  who,  in  answer  to  tJie 
stump  orator's  appeal,  "Is  not  one  man   as  good    as   another?^'  called 
out,  "  Yes,  and  much  better,  too."     And,  when  all  other  superiorities  anr- 
•wanting,  official  superiority  gives  rise  to  the  most  odious  of  privileged 
orders  ;  an  order  possessing  all  the  vices  of  an  aristocracy,  and  none  of  1 
its  virtues.     As  Burke  remarks,  with  profound  wisdom,  "  llie  deceitful 
dreams  and  visions  of  equality  and  the  rights   of  man,  end    in   a   ba-^e 
oligarchy'"* — of  all   oligarchies   most  fatal  to  liberty.     One    lias    but 
to  look   at   France   for   an   example.      It   is   now  well  nigh  a   ccntiuy 
since    the    principles    of  '89    were    formulated    there.       But     in    no 
country,  not  even  in  Russia,  is  individual  freedom  less.     TX^c  State  i» 
as  ubiquitous   and  as   autocratic  as   under  the  worst   of  Bourbon  or 
Oriental  despots.     Nowhere  is  its  hand  so  hea\T  upon  the  subject  iu 
every  department  of  human  life.     Nowhere  is  the  negation  of  the  ralae 
and  the  rights  of  personal  independence  more  absolute,  more  complete,  and 
more  effective.      Rivarol  observes  that  his  countrymen  judged   libertj 
to  lie   in  restricting  the   liberties   of  others.     And   M.    Gambetta  i» 
reported  to  have  declared,  upon  a  recent  occasion,  that  it  Is  "  one  of  t^w^ 
prerogatives  of  power."     The  declaration    is   in  full  accord  with  the 
constant  teaching  of  the  Jacobin  publicists,  who  have  ever  miuntaiae4 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  rule  of  right,  and  that  disscut  fnnn 

•  "  Ftlix  Hult  the  R.-uhcal."  c.  xxx. 
+  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  Koe»  much  hirthor.     *'  Couauler."  he  writes,  "how  viwit  it  tlio  m 
of  men  in   nny  ^«it  wuintn,'  who  ai-c  little   bettor   than  lrrut«8." — Tht  Sul^ttti 
W'ti^mn.  p.  04.     AiistotU*  U.-nl  caiil  precisely  the  ume  thing  two  tboufaad   ywvMiVtc., 
}luiiinD  iiiiturf  IB  .-thv.iM:  |irettv  much  the muc. 

:  '•l'wl.,"iib.  iv.  c  4. 
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IS    a  crime ;    and  liavc  branded  with  the  name  of  "  individualism" 

that  is  most  precious  iu  what  we   coll  "  civil    aud   religious  liberty." 

Ltralizatiou,  the  fauaticism  of  uuiformity,  the  worship  of  brute  force, 

id  contempt  for  all  that  EngUshmeu  uuderstaud  by   the  venerable 

>hrasej  "  the   rights  of  the  subject" — in  a  word,  the  efiacement  of  the 

idividual — such  la  the  natural,  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  pi-ineiples 

if  '89,  whether  iu  the  stage  of  ochlocracy  or  in  the  further   stage  of 

icvolutionary  Cajsarism,  which   is  only  ochlocracy  crowned.      If  ever 

lere  was  a  safe  truth,  it  is  this :  that  the  enforced  aud  unnatural  equality 

if  Rousseau  and  his  disciples  is  the  death  of  [}ersoual  liberty. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Something  stilt  remains  to  be  said  about  the 
'■orking  of  this  fiction  of  c([uality,  which,  as  Ileine^s  keen  eye  discerned, 
the  real  ruling  principle  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
»y  the  great  master  of  the  political  wisdom  of  antiquity — whose  doctrine, 
lased  as  it  is  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  uature,  is  "  not  of  au 
Lge,  but  for  all  time''  that  those  who  are  equal  ia  political  power  soon  come 
think  that  they  should  be  equal  in  everything  else.*  They  very  soon  come 
think  so.  And  the  inequality  most  deeply  felt  is  that  of  property. 
fOf  what  avail  to  tell  the  Man  and  the  Citizen  that  he  is  equal  iu  rights  to 
the  greatest  potentate  on  earth,  wlien  he  is  sausculottic  and  empty? 
Purely  the  Jacobins  were  well  waiTauted  in  declaring  that  equality  was  a 
delusion  so  long  as  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  possessed  uothiug. 
"  Either  stifle  the  people,  or  pay  them,"  urges  Marat  iu  the  Ami  du 
Peuplcj  pleading,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  for  the  "  re-establishmcnt  of  the 
BLoly  laws  of  Nature."  So  Chaumette;  "  We  have  destroyed  the  nobles  aud 
the  CapetSj  but  there  is  still  an  aristocracy  to  he  overthrowuj  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  rich."  Tallien,  iu  like  manner,  proposed  that  the  owners  of 
^■property  should  be  "  sent  to  the  dungeons  as  public  thieves."  While 
Armaud  (de  la  Mcuse),  going  further,  demanded  mental  equality,  without 
stating,  however  (unless  my  memory  is  at  fault),  how  he  proposed  to 
enforce    it.       St.  Just   constantly    denounced    opulence    as   a   crime. 

•  Harrerc  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  invectives  against  "  the  pre- 
tended right  of  private  property."  And  it  was  upon  the  motion  of 
Robespierre  that  the  four  famous  resolutions  affirming  the  necessity  of 
limiting  by  law  the  amount  of  individual  possessions,  were  passed  by  the 
Jacobin  Club.  "  La  propricte  est  le  vol"  is  the  necessary  corollary  of 
the  proposition  that  men  are  bom  and  continue  equal  in  rights.  Babeuf 
and  Proudhon  are  the  legitimate  successors  aud  eouttnuatora  of  Rousseau 
and  his  disciples,  the  legislators  of  ^89.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  Conirat  Social  that  everyone  entering  into  the  fictitious 
pact  which  is  postulated  as  the  basis  of  the  public  order  gives 
himself  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  to  form  one,  wholly  ;  "  lui 
'•  et  toutes  sea  forces,  dont  lea  biens  qu'il  possede  font  partie" ;  the 
•effect  being  that  henceforth  his  title  to  his  possessions  is  derived  from 
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the  State,  wliicli  legitimates  what  had  been  before  mere  usurpatidV 
Aud  liousaeau  adda  that  "  the  right  which  each  individual  has  to  hill 
property  (sur  ses propres  fornh)  is  subordinate  to  the  right  which  the  c 
munity  has  over  all;"  and  that  "///e  social  state  is  of  advanlot/e  tu  mrn 
so  long  as  all  have  somethinf/^  and  no  one  too  rnvch/*\  Babeuf  dec! 
that  this  last  proposition  is  the  elixir  of  tlie  Contrat  Social,  But  it  do 
not  stand  alone.  It  may  he  paralleled  from  other  writings  of  Rotu»ei 
from  the  Discours  sur  rineyalUe  for  examplcj  in  which  the 
passage  occurs,  "  The  first  man  who,  having  enclosed  a  piece 
ground^  ventured  to  say  '  This  is  mine/  and  found  people  simple 
to  believe  him,  was  the  true  founder  of  civil  society.  From  what  criw 
what  "wars,  what  murders,  what  miseries,  what  horrors  would  i 
any  one  have  delivered  the  human  race,  who,  snatching  away  the  »tafc 
and  filling  up  the  ditches,  had  cried  to  his  fellows,  "  Don't  list 
to  that  impostor ;  you  are  lost  if  you  forget  that  the  produce  of  t 
soil  belongs  to  everybody,  and  the  soil  to  nobody."  I  am  well  awi 
that  sanejr  views,  irreconcilable  with  these,  are  from  time  to  til 
expressed  by  Rousseau,  whose  speculations,  indeed,  are  aa  full 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  as  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic.  But  i 
present  point  is  that  these  views  are  closely,  nay,  necessarily,  linked 
the  doctrine  of  equality.  For  equality  of  rights  ought  to  result 
equality  of  fact.  !Mere  equality  before  the  law  is  maintained 
Babeuf — and  with  reason,  if  the  principles  of  '89  are  to  be  accepted^ 
to  be  "a  mere  conditional  equality,  a  hypocritical  pretence,  a  stc 
fiction.''  Thus  we  are  landed  in  Socialism,  Communism,  Xihiliam- 
systems  which,  under  the  pretence  of  abolishing  "  the  slavery  of  labour, 
make  all  men  slaves  alike.  The  individual  is  effaced.  Art  and  sciem 
anathematized  by  Rousseau  as  the  curses  of  mankind,  and  all  the  cssent 
constituents  of  civilization  disappear  together  with  the  inequality 
which  they  are  the  fruit.  And  the  human  race  is  thrown  back  to  a  coi 
dition  lower  than  that  in  which  we  find  it  at  the  dawn  of  history, 
is  the  triumph  of  materialism  in  the  public  order:  "Chaos  come  again 

VI. 

So    much    may  suffice  regarding  the  principles    which    arc  of  i 
essence   of  the  DcLdaration  of  the  Rights  of  tlie  Man  and  the  Citijen, 
distinguished  from  the  provisions,  salutary  or  questionable,  which  m 
be  regarded  as  the  accidents  of  that  document.     The  liberty  which  tin 
bestow  upon  the  world  is  a  hollow  pretence, 

"the  nnmo 
(H  Kreedom  graven  ou  a  heavier  choio." 

Tlie  equality  is,  as  has  been  happily  said,  nne  hyalite  par  vote  d*obaif»tm 
absolutely  fatal  to  liumau  progress.    But  there  is  another  great  princip 
usually  ascribed  to  the  year  1789,  that  has  been   added  to  Liberty  a 

*  "  La  coTntTiuDanM  ne  fait  que  lenr  en  SBsiirer  la  Ugitime  possesaioo  ;  changer  Ttfiurjal 
en  Mn  vi*ritabJe  droit  et  la  joiiitisaiice  en  propriiJt^." — I^u  Contrat  Sociai^  Ub.  i.  o.  0. 

t  "LVtat  social  ifest  avauUjk'tiUx  aux  liommea  qu'dutant  qtrils  ont  tous  quelc^ue  cfci 
ctqu'aucuu  d'anx  u'a  rien  de  trop," — 7ftt'(/." 
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Eqnality,to  mukc  up  a  sort  of  sacramental  formuln^thc  priuclple  of  Fratcr- 
nityjConcerniug  which  I  ought  perhapsto  saya  Tvord.  In  strictucsSjindecd, 
this  shibboleth  belongs  to  a  later  period.     It  was  not,  I  think,  until  late 
in  1790,  that  it  became  current.    It  appears  to  have  been  put  in  circula- 
tion by  the  Abbe  Fouchet,   the  orator  of  the  Cercle  Social,  a  Club  of 
Freemasons,  who  desired,  as  they  professed,  to  promote  "  the  universal 
federation  of  the  human  race,"  and  who,  with  a  view  to  hastening  that 
consummation,  published  a  journal  called  La  Bouche  de  Fer.    For  some 
two  years  the  Abbe  discoursed  in  this  newspaper,  and  at  the  meetings  of 
the   Cercle,  "upon  the  mysteries  of  Nature   and  Divinity,"  especially 
devoting  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  Rousseau's  proposition,  that  "  all 
the  world  should  have  something,  and   nobody  too  much/'     He   was 
guillotined  in  1793,  and  seems  to  have  considered  Catholicism  a  better 
religion  to  die  in  than  Freemasonry,  for  we  arc  informed  that  "he  made 
his  confession,  and  heard  the  confession  of  Sillcry,  Comte  de  Geulis,  who 
was  executed  at  the  same  time  with  him/'      But  his  catchword,  as  wc 
all  know,  has  survived  him,  and  at  the  present  day  does  duty  as  the 
third  article  of  the  Revohitionary  symbol.     It  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
sonorous  vocable,  which  surely — as  the  world  goes — is  something  con- 
siderable.    The  old  ^farquis  de  Mirabcan  remarks,  in  his  character  of 
Friend   of  Man,    I    suppose,   "  Ce  sont  deux  auimaux  bien  betes,  que 
I'  horame  ct  le  lapin,  une  fois  qu'ils  sont  pris   par  les  orcilles/'      The 
Jacobins  have  ever  understood  this  truth;   aud  have,  from    the   first, 
been  great  proficients  in  the   art  of  leading  men   by  the  ears.       And 
the  French   people   liave  displayed  an   extreme  aptitude  for  being   so 
led.      Fraternity  has  served  admirably  to  round  off  the   Revolutionary 
formula.     But    I   do  not  remember   ever  to    have  seen  a  very  clear 
account   of  what  it  is  taken   to   mean.      Looking  at   man  as  a  mere 
sentient  animal  apart  from  theological  considerations,  which,  of  course, 
is   the   Jacobiu    point   of   view,    there   is   exactly  the  same  ground  for 
talking  of  human  brotherhood  as  of  canine  or  equine.     Thus  regarded, 
it   docs  not  appear  to  be  of  much  moment   or  fitted  to   elicit  much 
enthusiasm.     Nor,  if  we  consider  it  as  practised  by  the  Jacobins,  is  it  a 
thing  to  win  or  to  exhilarate  us,  resembling,  as  it  does,  very  closely,  the 
fraternity  of  Cain  and  Abel,  according  to   the  testimony  of  Chamfort, 
who  tasted   of  it  in  its  first  fervour.      There   is   a  somewhat  grotesque 
passage  in  one  of  M.  Taiue's  volumes  which  may  serve  to  show  how  it 
was  apprehended  by  the  masses.     At  lliberac,  we  read,  the  village  tailor 
acted   as  the  director  of  the  mob  who  were   engaged   in   sacking   the 
neighbouring  chdieatts.     Drawing  from  his  pocket  the  Catechism  of  the 
Constitution,  he  proceeded  to  confute   therewith  the    Procureur-Syndic, 
and  to  prove  that  the  marauders  were  only  exercising  the  rights  of  the 
Man  and  the  Citizen.     "  For,  in  the  first  place/'  he  argued,  "  it  is  said 
in  the  book  that  the  French  arc  equal  and  brothers,  and   ought  to  help 
one  another.      Ergo,  the  masters  ought  to   share  with  us,  especially  in 
this  bad  year.      In  the  second  place,  it  ia  written  that  all  goods  belong 
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to  the  nation,  wliicli  was  the  very  ground  upon  which  the  nation  liid 
haiuls  upon  the  goods  of  the  cliurch.  But  the  nation  is  composed  of 
all  Frenchmen,  Whence  the  conclusion  is  clear.^'  "  In  the  era  of 
the  tailor/'  as  M.  Taine  observes,  "  since  the  goods  of  indi^idtul 
Frenchmen  belonged  to  all  the  French,  hcj  the  tailor,  had  a  right  to 
his  share/'^  This  example  may  serve  sufficiently  to  show  the  practictl 
working  of  the  doctrine  of  Fraternity,  But  before  I  pass  on,  1  woui4 
make  another  remark  upon  it.  Its  originator,  the  Abbe  Fouchet,  wu 
an  apostate  priest.  And,  no  doubt,  we  hare  in  it  an  echo  of  tin 
Catholic  doctrine  which  he  had  taught  during  the  earlier  portion  of  hii 
life,  and  to  which  he  turned  for  consolation  in  the  face  of  death.  Tl« 
dogma  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christians  is  at  the  very  fonudatiou  of  the 
idea  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Every  baptized  person  is  held  to  be  gifted  witk 
a  divine  sonship,  and  that  common  spiritual  generation  is  regarded  as  the 
bond  of  the  Christian  family,  and  supplies  an  argument  whereon  ihi 
duty  of  charity  to  our  neighbour  is  especially  grounded.  Property  i 
conceived  of  in  Catholic  theology,  as  being  rather  a  trust  than  i 
possession.  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  in  his  "  Mirror,"  one  of  thi 
most  popular  religious  works  in  mediieval  England,  lays  it  down  broadly 
that  the  rich  can  only  be  saved  through  the  poor.  And  the  well 
known  saying  of  the  great  Apostle  of  "  holy  poverty/'  St.  Francis  o 
Assisi,  when  bestowing  upon  a  poor  man  a  cloak  which  had  been  givci 
him,  "  1  had  a  right  to  keep  it  only  nutil  I  should  find  someoufl 
poorer  than  myself,"  expresses  forcibly  the  way  of  looking  at  worldlyi 
wealth  prevalent  in  tlie  Middle  Ages.  "  Faucis  humauum  virit 
genus,"  is  the  stern  law  of  life,  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be, 
But  never  has  its  sternness  been  so  tempered  as  by  the  Catholic  doctrinA 
of  Fraternity.  So,  too,  Liberty  and  Equality  arc  strictly  Chriatiai 
ideas.  Men  who^  iu  fact,  arc  not  free  or  equal  in  rights  by  birth,  ai^ 
according  to  the  Catholic  conception,  invested  with  these  attributes  < 
freedom  and  equality  by  the  faith  of  Christ.  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  tl 
Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty,"t  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  mule  nor  female,  for  ye  are  8 
one  in  Christ."  ""Ye  arc  all  the  children  of  God."J  Hence  results 
theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  Christian,  and  somethiE 
more  indeed,  for  sacerdotium  is  attributed  to  him  as  well  as  imperitm 
He  is  held  to  be  both  a  priest  and  a  kiug.§  I  need  not  dwell  furthi 
upon  this  matter,  I  touch  upon  it  to  indicate  the  source  whcui 
Ilousseau  really  derived  the  notions  which  blend  so  strangely 
incongruously  with  the  naturalism,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  sublima 
materialism,  that  are  of  the  essence  of  his  speculations.  In  the  goepf 
according  to  Jean  Jacques,  Man  takes  the  place  of  God,  for  I  suppo: 
no  human  being  ever  believed  in  the  fitrc  Supreme  therein  proclaimed 

*  "  Lea  Originca  do  U  France  CoittemtKirainc/  vol.  i.  p.  383. 

t  Epistle  of  St.  Paal  to  tlic  Coriutlii&aB,  c.  iii.  v.  27. 

t  Eputle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galati&ns,  c.  iii.  v.  2$,  29. 

i  Alloc,  c.  i.  V.  6. 
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V  not   even  iu  that  culmiuutiiig  hour  of  tlie  new  Deity's   career,  wLcu 

■  Robespierre,  after  causiug  his  existenee  to  be  solemnly  decreed  by  the 
National  Convention,  poiitirtcatcd  at   his  Fete,  **  iu  sky-blue  coatj  made 

1  for  the  occasion,  white  silk  waistcoat  broidcrcd  with  silver,  black   silk 

'  breeches,  white  stockings,  and  shocbuckles   of  gold.'^""'      It  is  true  that 

the  legislators  of  'S9  made  a  sort  of  bow  to  him  in  their  Declaration. 

I  It  was  under  his  "  auspices/'  whatevei  that  may  mean,  that  they  placed 

■  the  rights  of  the  Man  and  the  Citizen.  But  we  hear  little  more 
about  him  from  that  time  until  the  great  day  of  the  Uobespicrrian 
function.     The    Abbe    Fouchet    roundly   declared,    iu    a    moment    of 

■  lyrical   enthusiasmj 

*'  Ij'hoMiiuo  est  Diea  :  coatmiatai :  \}\e\\\  c'est  la  v^rtU." 
So  Auachai'sis  Clootz,  the  orator  of  the  human  race  :  "^  The  ])eople  is  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world,  it  is  God,^'  And  apparently  this  is  still  of  faith  ia 
the  Jacobin  Church,  for,  I  observe,  in  the  "  Catechisme  Populaire  llepubli- 
cain,'  put  forward  a  few' years  ago,  by  authority,  the  proposition  : — "  Qu'il 
n'y  a  pas  de  puissance  et  de  justice  au-dessus  et  en  dehors  de  Thomme  ;  et 
que  nicr  Dieu  c'cst  allirmer  I'homme  unique  et  veritable  souveraiu  de 
ses  dcstinccs."  Hence  it  is,  1  suppose,  that  some  writci-s  have  reckoned 
Atheism  among  the  principles  of  1789  :  JI.  E<lgar  Quinet,  for  example, 
who  apparently  judges  that  tlie  abolition  of  religion  was  "the  sovereign 
mark  of  the  Revolution,"!  and  who  blames  the  earlier  llevolutionists 
for  not  recognizing  that  truth.  For  myself,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to 
8ay  so  much,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
soYcreignty  of  the  people  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lead  to  the  apotheosis 
of  the  mob,  and  the  application  to  it  of  the  nia.\im,  "  Vox  populi, 
vox  Del" 

▼II. 

I  am  not,  however,  liere  coucerued  with  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
^French  Kevolution.  My  subject  is  the  Principles  of  1789,  among  which, 
as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  Atheism  can,  in  strictness,  be  reckoned. 
My  object  has  been  to  estimate  those  principles  at  their  real  value. 
And  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  shown  that  they  are  neither  great 
truths  nor  serviceable  fictions,  but  palpable  sophisms,  fraught  with  the 
most  terrible  mischief;  neutndiziug  what  there  is  of  good  iu  the  famous 
DeclaTation  in  which  they  arc  authoritatively  embodied,  and  rendering 
it  what  Burke  pronounced  it  to  bcj  "  a  Bort  of  institute  or  digest  of 
anarchy/'  But  I  would  further  remark  that  the  master-error  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  ivas   in   dealing   with  abstract  piinciples  at  all. 

•  Carlyle's  "  French  Rcvo!utiou,"bock  vi.  c  iv.  Mr.  Carlyle  reckons,  and  I  tUlnk  with 
^  Tcason,  tbiB  Feast  of  the  Etre  ■Supn^me,  with  its  ]iastcboard  atatars,  stepped  in  tarpentinc, 
of  "  Athciam,  Auarcliy.  and  such  like"  ami  its  '*  iucomlmstil'le  statiie  of  WiaJom,''  riaiiig 
by  macbinciy  as  Atheism  atiiI  Oomj»aiiy  htim,  *'  ttie  sh^ihbicAt  )iag4->  in  human  annals.''  Ak 
ho  judiciuuflfy  o^menrcs,  "  Mumbo-Jumbo  of  the  African  woods  Bccms  to  mo  vcuerablo 
beaido  tbia  new  Deity  of  Robespierre,  for  thia  ia  a  con-tdotu  Muiubo-Jambo  aad  knows  that 
Le  ia  machinery.'' 

t  "La  KevDlutiou,"  L  v.  So  Pitt  (Siieechea,  voL  il  p.  17)  pronounced  "the  leading 
fcmtnrea  of  the  Revolutionary  (Government"  to  be  "tlie  abolition  of  property  and  tho 
abolition  of  religion." 
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With    reason    rlid    ^Timbcau — the    chief    representative    there   of  tte 

Voltaircaii  or  common-sense  school — warn  his  colleagues  that  "liberty 

never  was  the  fruit  of  a  doctrine  worked  out  in  philosophic  dednctions, 

but  of  everyday  experience."       Prophetic   words,  indeed,   and  better 

warranted  by  history  than   the  speaker,  most   probably,  was   aware  of. 

For,  if  any  lesson  stands  out  more  clearly  than  another  in  human  uinuli 

it  is  this :  that  facts,  experiencej  experiment,  not  theories,  imagiuatiun, 

deduction,  are  the  trne  guides  in  politics.     The  objects  of  a  statcsm«n'$ 

solicitude  should  be  not  the  tndividum  vagtan,  Man ;  but  the  real  mea 

and  women  of  bis  country,  es  tliey  live  and  move  and  have  their  bcinf 

in    their  several  callings,  and   classes,  and  communities.      Tbc  gcneni 

rights  of  British  or  French  subjects,  or  the  particular  rights  of  any  cli» 

or  intlividual  among  them,  are  capable  of  being  determined,  for  they 

depend    upon    positive   law.     Wc    know    their    history,   their   present 

condition,   their   relations    to  the    rights  of   others;    and,  by  careful 

observation  and  maturo   reflection  and    cautious    experiment,  we  mar, 

"witli   approximate  accuracy,  determine  in   what  direction  and  to  what 

extent  they   are  capable   of  extension  and  improvement.       With  tbd 

rights  of  Man  it  is  otheraise.     They  are,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  mattrf 

of  opinion,"  and  of  widely-varying  opinion.     For  right  reposes  upon, 

and  indeed  flows  out  of,  duty.      It  is  duty,  that  makes  man  n  monil 

being.      And  duty  and   right  are  merely  different  aspects  of  the  miwj 

moral  law.     But  what  is  that   law  ?    and  whence   and    where  is  \i%- 

sanction  ?    The  student  of  ethics  may  choose  for  himself  from  the  Babel 

of  answers   returned  to  these  questions  such  as  most  eommeud  them 

selves   to   his  judgment  or   his  tastes.     This,  however,  is   clear — tlwA 

whatever  the  rights  of  Man  may  or  may  not  be,  they  certainly  are  no! 

such  as  Rousseau    alleged.      His  teaching  eonoeruiug  them   is  demon 

strably  false.      And  it   is   a  remark   of  his  own — one  of  the  lumiuous 

observations  which  from  time  to  time  light  up,  as  by  a  lightning  fltoll) 

the  dreariness  of  his  sophisms — "  If  the  legislature  establish  a  principli 

at  variance  with  that  which  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  Sta' 

will  never  ccaae  to  be  agitated  until  that  principle  has  been  change 

and  invincible  Nature  has   resumed   her  empire."     These  are  the  word 

of  truth  and  soberness.      And  the  whole  history  of  France — and  of  tin 

portion  of  Continental  EnrojKJ  most  largely  influenced  by  France — froi 

tlie  day  they  were  written  until    now  supplies   a  singularly  empbal 

corroboration   of  them.      In   England,    happily,   it    is    otherwise.     Tl 

political  theories  of  the  French  Revolution  failed  to  commend  themsdl 

to  any  considerable  number  of  uh  when  thoy  M-ere  fii-st  broached  ;  iK 

are  they  now  in  any  great  credit  in  this  country,  although  strongly  rccoi 

mended  to  the  British  public  by  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  wcw9 

admirable  writers,  and  by  the  more  reserved   and   limited   approval 

one   great  thinker,     Mr.   Mill   apparently  adopted  the  doctrine  of  tl 

sovereignty  of  the  individual,  although  he  sought  to  fence  it  round  w 

safeguards  and  checks.      He  assented,  too — for  practical  purposes,  1 
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clearly  ivithout  interior  conviction — to  an  optimist  view  of  mankind, 
iiot  differinj^  substantially  from  Rousseau's;  he  speaks*  of  "society  in 
equality  "  as  "  the  uonnal  state  uf  human  life  ;"  and  he  looked  forward  to 
&  day  when  moral  suasion  would  take  the  place  of  force  as  the  sanction 
of  law,  when  *'  the  relation  of  command  and  obedience  "  would  disappear 
from  the  world.  The  great  defect  of  tliis  illustrious  man  was  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  sceiu<^  truth  and  justice  iu  the  nakedness  of  abstractions. 
Of  actual  Hfe^  of  human  nature  in  the  concrete,  he  knew  but  little,  A 
student  from  his  youth,  he  lived  in  a  little  world  of  his  own,  shut  off 
from  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  passions  and  emotionSj  which  sway  the 
lives  of  ordinary  meu.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  his  revered  memory  to 
compare  him,  with  his  severely  discipUued  iutcllect  and  lofty  ideals,  to 
such  a  charlatan  as  Rousseau — **^a  moral  dwarf  mounted  on  stilts,"  in 
Madame  d'Epinay's  pungent  phrase.  But  the  two  had  thig  in  common 
— that  their  conception  of  humauity  was  but  the  projection  of  them- 
selves, the  objectivation  of  their  subjectivity.  Still,  even  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Mill,  and  of  the  disciples  who  follow  him,  "  baud  passibus  lequis," 
has  not  gone  far  to  discredit  the  constitutional  forms  and  dortrines, 
however  ruJe  and  uuscicntific,  which  guard  the  freedom  purchased  for  us 
by  a  thonsaud  years  of  patient  toil  and  heroic  endeavour.  We  have  passed 
through  political  changes  of  the  highest  importauce  and  of  the  most 
momentous  character  duricg  this  century — changes  so  great  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  judged  even  such  of  them  as  he  lived  to  sec  to  amount  to 
"  a  revolution  by  due  course  of  law/'  Rut  the  qualification,  *'  by  due 
course  of  law,'^  makes  all  the  diOereuce.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
important  reforms  which  liave  been  effected  in  our  institutions  have 
been  essentially  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  mediteval  demo(Tacy — 1  use 
the  term  advisedly — whence  they  came.  Thus,  the  great  measure  by 
which  the  rights  of  burgesses  were  vindicated  was  practically  a  restitu- 
tion of  the  municipal  liberties  of  the  ^Middle  Ages,t  eclipsed  under  Tudor 
and  Stuart  tyranny  ;  while  the  household  suffrage  adopted  in  the  great 
Act  of  18G7 — the  necessary  complement  of  the  statute  which,  in  1832, 
gave  new  life  to  Rritish  freedom — was  "  a  return  to  an  ancient  franchise 
known  to  the  Constitution/^^  Eut  these  and  other  great  improvements 
in  our  laws  and  polity  have  not  been  eflected  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau 
and  his  disciples,  nor  in  vindication  of  any  supposed  rights  of  an  imaginary 
Man  and  Citizen.  "  They  were  made  slowly  and  temperately  and  with 
caution.  They  were  preceded  by  laborious  inc[uiries,  discussions,  and 
public  conviction. ''-§  They  arc  a  devclopnieut  of  old  and  tried  consti- 
tutional doctrines  :  not  a  deduction  from  abstract  principles.  They 
Lave  made  no  breach  in  that  contirmity  of  national  life,  wliich  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  overvalue.  They  have  not  dissolved  the  monarchy 
into  a  chaos  of  sovereign  individuals^  withheld  by  the  heavy  hand  of  an 

•  8ee  bis  "  i^ubjection  of  Women/'  p.  79. 

f  8ce  Sir  Krakine  May's  very  Just  remarka  in  the  tiftocntk  clia|itcr  of  his  "  Constitutional 
Hiatory." 
X  Ibid.     iSnpplementary  chapter  la  the  sixth  edition*  (  Ibid. 
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ubiquitous  State  from  internecine  war.  They  have  not  severed  the  oM 
historic  ligameuts  of  the  pul^lic  order  to  make  vay  for  a  social  eoDtract, 
Nor  have  they  uprooted  the  majestic  growth  of  English  freedom,  in 
order  that  Tve  may  plant  in  its  room  u  tree  of  liberty  a  ia  Fropt^auc. 
It  is  precisely  because  wc  possess — 


that  we  are- 


•'Some  reverence  for  the  lavm  onrselves  have  diacIc, 
Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when  we  will, 
fsome  civic  maQliuod  tirm  n;;aiust  the  crowd." 


**  A  nation  yet ;  the  rulers  and  the  ruled." 


What,  tlieiij  is  a  nation  ?     I  am  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  defini- 
lions,  antlj  moreover,  I  have  the  fear  of  Mr.  Freeman   before  my  era 
"but,  putting  myself  under  the  guidance  of  that  authoritative  scholar* 
who  has  taught  us  all  so  much  upon  this  subject,  I  would  say  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact   a  natiou  is   the  development   of  the    family.     AViiat- 
«ver   may  be   the  origin    of   civil    society,  its    historical    stages  cer- 
tainly  are  the  patriarchal  group,  the  genSj  the  tribe,  the  nation.     The 
starting-poiut  is   consanguinity:   the  instrument  of  expansion  adoptioti,     ' 
using  the  word  in  its  loosest  sense  :  the  chief  practical  tests  available  ia  I 
this  age  are  local  contiguity  and  community  of  language.     So  much  would 
seem  to  be  clear.  But  what  1  am  here  specially  concerned  to  point  out  is 
that  a  nation  ia  a  real  and  organic  entity ;  not,  as  llousseau  and  the  men  of 
'89  supposed,  a  fortuitous  cottfferies  of  imrelated  human  units  mcchani-  M 
cally  kept  together.   It  is  a  body  politic,  with  a  life  of  its  own,  independeul  m 
of  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  vivified  by  law,  which  is  Id  t 
true  sense  its  soulj  and  hearing  to  its  constitueut  human  atoms  much  the 
same  relation  as  that  which  is  burne  by  a  man  to  the  fleeting  particles,  ia 
succession,  vitally  united  to  him.     The  individuals  perish,  but  the  natiou 
lives ;  endowed,  indeed,  with  a  kind  of  immortality  in  which  they  share. 
For  "  the  act  of  a  public  society  of  men  done  five  hundred  years  since 

standeth   as  theirs  who  presently  are  of  the  same  societies Wft 

were  then  alive  in  our  predecessors,  and  they  in  tlicir  successors  do  live 
8tiU."f  Of  course  this  analogy  between  individual  and  national  life,  like 
all  analogies,  may  he  pressed  too  far. 
poiut  very  pertinent  to  my  present  suhj 
''As  the  eye,  and  the  hand,  and  the  foot,  and  each  of  the  various 
members  evidently  has  its  office,  so,  besides  and  beyond  all  this,  there  must 
"be  assigned  an  office  to  the  man  as  such."J  The  same  is  true  of  the 
social  organism.  As  the  various  individuals  and  classes  of  individuals 
who  compose  it  have  their  several  functions,  so  has  the  nation  of  which 
they  form  part  its  proper  function.  And  as  the  function  of  the  man,  aifl 
such,  is  held  to  be  "  an  active  life,  or  activity  of  the  sotd  in  accordauceV 

*  See  eapecially  his  "ComparAtivo  Politics"  aud  the  |»apt>r  oa  "Race  Rud  L&ogiiA^"  ia, 
the  tliirtl  aeries  of  his  Historical  Kssaye. 

t  Hiioker'a  "  Kcclcsioatical  Polity/'  book  i.  c.  10. 
J  "Mc.  Eth./'  book  i.  a  7. 
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But  it  certainly  holds  good  in  ouefl 
Lihject,     The  Philosopher  writes. 
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tvith  reason  ;"  so  we  may  say,  ia  tlie  words  previously  cited  from 
Spinosa,  that  "  the  eud  of  the  State  is  liberty ;  that  its  citizens  should  in 
security  develop  soul  and  body,  and  make  free  use  of  their  reason." 
But  the  State,  as  Burke  somewhere  expresses  it,  is  simply  "the  nation  in 
its  corporate  capacity."  And  the  beat  form  of  the  State  at  any  period  of  a 
nation^s  history — for  there  isno  immutably  best  form — is  that  which  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  best  represents  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of 
this  great  end:  wltich  renders  available  its  collective  energy  and  intelli- 
gence for  the  defence  and  advancement  of  individual  freedom.  A  keen 
observer  of  human  nature  has  remarked,  "All  men  taken  singly  are  more 
or  less  selfish,  and  taken  in  bodies  they  are  intensely  so."*  The  great 
end  of  statecraft  practically  amounts  then  to  this — to  give  due  place  in 
the  government,  according  to  their  imiMDrtance,  to  the  varying  jarring  in- 
fluences which  make  up  society,  and  to  guard  against  the  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  any.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  roughly  done  by  the 
representation  in  the  National  Councils  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  The 
term  has  to  a  large  extent  lost  its  meaning  in  the  greater  complexity  of 
modern  Europe  civilization.  The  words  Spiritualty,  Nobility,  and  Com- 
monaJty  by  eo  means  suffice  to  designate  the  classes  which  now  go  to 
make  np  the  combination  and  subordination  of  civil  life — classes 
which,  from  their  very  number  and  difference,  arc  the  great  bulwarks 
of  liberty,  because  the  great  factors  of  individualization.  To  vest 
absolute  power  in  any  one  class  is  to  inflict  a  monstrous  injury  upon 
the  rest,  aud  upon  the  whole  community.  But  most  fatal  of  all  errors  is 
the  unchecked  domination  of  the  numerical  majority^who  must  be,of  neces- 
sity, the  set  of  men  least  qualified  to  exercise  it.  It  is  profoundly  observed 
by  Maine  de  Biran — "The  sovereignty  of  the  people  corresponds  in 
politics  to  the  supremacy  of  passions  and  sensations  in  philosophy  and 
TOorals."t  No  doubt  passions  and  sen  sat  ions  ought  to  be  represented  in  the 
public  order.  If  you  ignore  them,  you  ignore  a  large  and  most  potent 
force  in  man.  Yon  cannot,  indeed,  ignore  them.  But  if  you  give  them 
absolute  sway,  the  result  inevitably  is  the  deepest  slavery.  No  pro- 
position c(fuld  be  falser  than  that  the  numerical  majority  is  the  nation. 
Not  only  is  it  not  the  nation,  but  it  is  not  even  the  most  considerable 
element  in  the  nation  ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  is  the  surest  way  to 
ostracize  the  best  and  noblest,  and  to  turn  what  should  be  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  country  into  its  collective  folly — the  natural 
prey  of  the  charlatans,  who  trade  in  that  spurious  patriotism  which 
has  been  aptly  described  as  "the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  [minted  out  that  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  our 
fathers,  including  as  it  did  "  every  variety  of  franchise  from  pure 
nominatiuu  by  an  individual  down  or  up  to  household  sullVage,  .  .  . 
ft  made  an  admirable  provision  for  diversity  of  elements,  for  the 
W    representation  of  mind,  for   the    political   training  from   youth   of  the 


*  Shirley,  c.  10. 

t  MaiDe  de  Biran:  "  Sa  Vie  et  ses  Peu^ca/'  p.  58. 
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That    we    sh&U 

of    '89,     I    take 

reasuns,    of  Khich 


most  capable  material  of  the  country."      It  is  gone,  that  old  machiDm. 
It  ivas  impossible  to  retain  it^  for  it  had  had  its   day^  and  had  become 
inadequate  for  its  purpose.      But  in   X\ie  preservation    of  its   spirit,  bj 
whatever  different  methods  and    under  whatever   new    forms,  lies  the 
only  security  for  rational   freedom  and  for  that  stability  of  governmeul 
which  is  the  cssctitial  condition  of  freedom.     To  obtaiu  such  a  reprc. 
scntation  of  the  nation  as  shall  be  the  nation  in  miniature,  and  afaall 
truly  present  for  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  community  its  wealthy 
its  industries,  its  numerical  strength,  its   culture,  its  traditions — in  a 
word,  all  the  constituent   elements   which   make   it   what  it  is — such  ii 
the  problem   which  a   people    has,  from    time    to   time,   to   face  aud 
to    solve,     for    there    is    no    finality    in    politics, 
ever    attempt    to    solve     it    upon    the    principles 
leave   to    disbelieve.       I    disbelieve   it    for    many 
I   will  give  here  only  one,  but  one  which  is  to  my  mind  concluairc 
It  is  this:  that  the  English  nation  differs  aa  widely  as  is  well  conceivablr 
in    habits,  instincts,  aspirations — in    a    word,  in    inborn    charactcp^ 
from  the  people  of  France,  either  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago  or 
as   they  are   to-day  ;   and   tliat   this   difference  necessarily  leads  to  an 
entirely    different   view   of    political    questions.       The    French    of  Uic 
eighteenth  century  had  forgotten  to  be  free ;  and  hence  it  is  tlial  their 
Revolution  presents  all   the  worst   characteristics  of  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion.    The  tyranny  which  culminated  iindcr  Louis  XIV.,  and  which 
found  in  that  monarch  its  most  perfect  ty|>e,  had  overthrown  and  crushed 
every   instrument  and   tradition   of  liberty   throughout   France.     The 
nobility,  from  the    peers  of  the  sovereign,  had  been   degraded  into  bis 
lackeys.    The  clergy,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  fetters  of  the  so-called 
Oallican  liberties,  had  ceased   to  wear  even  the  semblance  of  an  indr- 
pendent    order,    and    Iiad    sunk,   in    the    general    estimate,   from   the 
rhampions  of  popular  right   into  the  familiars  of  Absolutism,      The  old 
municipal  liberties  aud   local  immunities  which  for  ages  had  been  the 
fortresses  of  frcedomj  had  disapi^cared  licfore  that  huge  system  of  cen* 
tralization,  still  in  full  vigour,  which  has    converted   the   inhabitants  of 
I'Vance  into   what  one  of  their  publicists   has  well  called   "  un  pcuplc 
d'administres  prets  pour  la  dictature."    No  delusion  is  greater  than  that 
so  widely  current    iu  the  prcsetvt  day,  that   the    aptitudes  and  habits  of 
self-government   are   an    essential   part   of   man's   nature.      They   are 
not   congenital,  but  acquired,  and  tbat  by  a  slow   and   painful  proccsi, 
Thn   cdtication    of  a   nation   in  cine   freedom   is  a  long   aud   difficult 
discipline.     And  to  plunge  a   people  wlio   liave  not  received  that  dis- 
<'ipli[ic,  or  have  forgotten  it,  into  so-calle<l  "representative  institutions" 
is  like  throwing  into  the  sea  a  man  who  docs  not  know  how   to  swim. 
It  is  the   happiness   of  us  Englishmen,  that  in   a  true  sense  (not  the 
sense  of  the  men  of  '8D)  we  arc  '^  born  free/'       The  balance   of  mind, 
the  political  instincts,  the  public  sense,  which  arc  engendered  by  ages  of 
self  govcTuraent,  are  our  inlicritancc — tlie  inheritance,  not  of  particular 
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sections  of  the  community,  but  of  the  nation  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Grotc  bos  some- 
Kvberc  observed,  "  Tlie  English  mind  is  much  of  one  pattern,  take 
whatsoever  class  you  will, "  Wc  know  that  society  cannot  be  a  dead 
level  of  equality ;  that  it  is  necessarily  a  hierarchy ;  and  we  prefer  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  and  rank,  open  to  all,  to  an  oligarchy  of  placemen  ; 
for,  after  all,  wealth  and  rank  arc  but  realized  liberty.  And  possiblv  a 
dim  apprehension  of  that  fact  has  much  to  do  with  the  veneration  for  & 
millionaire,  tlie  love  of  a  lord,  which  are  uucli  well-marked  traits  in  the 
English  character.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fortune 
jind  family  exercise  as  potent  an  iuHucncc  in  modern  England 
AS  they  exercised  in  ancient  Athens.  There  is  no  fear  that  in  a  country 
penetrated  as  ours  is  with  the  tpirit  of  inequality  and  comijctition, 
riches  and  high  social  position  will  not  wield  their  due  power.  The  real 
danger  is  the  other  way.  And  it  is  precisely  upon  that  account  that  the 
wide  Parliamentary  sutTragc  which  prevails  among  us  is  not  only  safe, 
but  a  safeguard — the  best  pledge  indeed  of  public  security.  Its  ordinary 
depositary  may  not,  indeed  cannot  from  the  nature  of  things,  Ik;  very 
wise  ;  but  even  when  he  is  least  wise  he  has  wisdom  enough  to  know 
that  he  is  not  the  equal  of  the  neighbouring  squire  or  banker,  or  doctor  or 
attorney ;  that  he  is  less  free  than  his  neighbour  who  geta  twice  his  wages, 
and  has  to  support  half  his  number  of  children;  that  although  perhaps 
"  an  honest  man  and  a  marvellous  good  bowler  "  he  is  not  by  nature  or 
habit  a  model  of  virtue ;  and  that  it  is  not  contempt  of  men^s  rights,  but 
neglect  of  men's  duties,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  misfortunes 
whether  private  or  public.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases — the  cxjtcri- 
mcnt  may  easily  be  tried — he  will  plainly  characterize  any  one  wLo 
goes  about  to  deny  these  palpable  verities  as  a  fool,  strengthening 
the  description  probably  by  a  favourite  epithet,  often,  it  must  be 
owned,  used  without  much  nicety  of  discrimination,  but  here  not  in- 
felicitous; for  the  Jacobin  agitator  is  apt  from  sanguine  to  become 
sanguinary,  and  is,  at  the  least,  potentially,  a  man  of  blood.  The 
rights  of  the  Man  and  the  Citizen  arc  generalities  without  subitauce, 
which  awake  no  enthusiasm  in  the  ordinary  British  voter.  For 
his  own  concrete  rights  he — Smith,  Jones,  Brown — is  deeply  con- 
cerned. He  is  well  aware  what  they  are;  be  knows  how  to  guard 
them ;  and  he  is  not  ignorant  that  they  depend  upon  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  the  rights  of  his  richer  or  poor  neighbours — "  the 
security  of  law  common  to  all."  Such  are  the  vast  majority  of  the 
English  people,  and  such  they  have  been  since  Englaud  has  been. 
ilr.  Freeman*  has  told  us,  in  his  f^aphic  way,  how  it  was  that  our 
liberties  "broadened  down"  in  mcdiseral  times;  how,  if  our  ancestors 
''  saw  any  practical  abuses  in  the  land,  the  king  could  get  no  money  out 
of  them  until  he  set  matters  right  again;"  how  "if  they  saw  a  bad 
law,  they  demanded  its  alteration;  if  they  saw  a  wicked  minister,  they 
demanded  bis   dismissal."     And  he  adds,  "  It  is  this  sort  of  bit-by-bit 

•  '*  BiMUmcaX  EmMym,**  Fiist  Senca,  p.  45. 
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refornij  going  on  for  six  hundred  years^  which  has  saved  xa  alike  &(a 
naagnificent  theories  and  from  massacres  in  the  cause  of  humanity." 
The  influence  of  race,  the  impress  given  to  national  (^laracter  by 
national  history,  are  among  the  most  ineradicable  things  in  the  worli 
A  process  of  moral  evisceration  would  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  our 
getting  the  principles  of  '89  into  us.  And  the  example  of  France  ii 
hardly  an  encouragement  to  us  to  submit  ourselves  to  so  uninviting  an 
operation ;  "  to  be  drawn  and  trussed  in  order  that  we  may  be  fiUedi  like 
stuffed  birds  in  a  museum,  with  chaff  and  rags,  and  paltry  blurred  shreds 
of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man."* 

W.  S.  Liu.¥. 

*  Burke,  '*  fieflections  on  the  French  Revolution." 
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IT  must  be  now  more  than  a  tiuartcr  of  a  century  since,  in  an  article 
in  Fraaer's  Magazint*,  the  writer  applied  to    Mr.  Disraeli  the   tine 
lines  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  finest  of  our  memorial  poems  x—^ 


"  "Wliu  breaks  hia  bii-th'a  invidious  bar, 
Anil  groHpi  tliu  skirts  of  linppy  cliuice. 
Ami  Lrcaats  the  hUiwe  of  circumatAnc«, 
And  grapplts  v>ii\\  lua  evil  star  , 

"  Who  makes  hy  force  tiin  merit  known, 
And  lives  to  clntob  the  golden  keys, 
To  mutiKl  a  mii^hty  state'*  decrees, 
And  shape  tho  whisi>er  of  the  throne  ; 

"  And,  moving  ui»  from  high  to  higher, 
Rt'come*  "ii  rortuue'a  crow  uiug  bIojh; 
Tlic  pillar  of  a  [►eople'a  hojte. 
The  ucntr'f  of  n  worlil'a  dusirc.' 


\ 

^B  The  appositcncss  of  the  application  was  queitioncd;  and  the  cloaing 
lines  are  descriptive  of  a  commanding  position  which  Mr,  Disraeli  had 
certainly  not  attained,  at  the  time;  yet  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
seen  them  come  true  to  the  letter.  The  brilliant  leader  of  a  forlorn 
hope  has  been,  for  the  past  ten  years  at  least,  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  of  the  Monarchy.  Years  before  hia  death,  indeed,  his  fame  had 
ceased  to  be  insular.  Out  of  England  he  was  the  most  famous  of  our 
statesmen  ;  one  of  the  two  ^rcat  figures  of  contemporary  politics.  In 
England  we  had  IBcaconsfield  and  Gladstone ;  in  Europe  they  had 
Bcaconsficld  and  Bisraarcl;.  And  now^  that  potent  personality  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  arena ;  and  it  is  no  longer  the  words  of  Tennyson, 
but  of  Pope,  that  return  instinctively  to  the  mind  : — 

'*  Conspicnoas  icene  !  anotber  yet  is  nigh, 

»Mcrc  silent  far.  where  kings  and  poet«  lie ; 
Where  Murray — long  enoogh  his  country's  jTide — 
Shall  be  uo  moi«  thnn  Ttilly  or  than  Hyde  !" 

There  has   brcn  a  surprising   unanimity  of    opinion    about     Lord 
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Beaconsficld  in  the  public  journals  since  Lis  death.     It  is  felt  by  all 
that  a  Prince  and  a  g^rcat  man  has  fallen  in  Israel.     But  it  seems 
that  the  apologetic  tone  in  which  many  of  the  most  characteristic  incidcnl 
of  his  life  have  been  dealt  with  shows  that  the  writers  have  failed  to 
the  governing  principle,  the  determining  force,  the  vital  idiosyn 
of  his  career.      We  have  apologies  for  his  early  II  adicalism ;  we  Lii 
apologies  for  his  conduct  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  we  have  apologies  for  L 
economical  heresies ;  we  have  apologies  for  his   Reform  Bill ;  we  Ls' 
apologies  for  his  foreign  policy.      That  is  the  tone,  for  instance,  wliii 
his  eulogist  in  the   leading  journal   adopts.     If  all  these  apologia  i 
neccssaryj  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  uuive 
sorrow  and  sympatliy  that  have  been  expressed,  not  only  in  Engkn 
but  over  ICuropc.     Treated  in  this  spirit,  the  character  of  Disrae^m 
its  picturesque  identity — any  credible  likeness  of  the  man  in  hirflll 
as  he  lived  becomes  impossible — what  we  get  is  a  mere  caput  mofi 
I  believe  (and  I  have  enjoyed  some  rather  unusual  facilities  for  fonni 
an  opinion)  tliat  there  is,  throughout  that  remarkable   career,  from  I 
poiut  of  view  of  tlie  man  himself,  an  fsseni'ml  comisiency.     I  say,  frM 
his  point  of  view;   and  that  is  the  main  matter;    it  is  not   necessary 
maintain  that  the  opinions  which  he  held  were  wise  or  just,  bat  on! 
that  they  were  sincere  and  his  own. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since,  at  our  University  Debado 
Societies,  the  character  of  Disraeli  formed  one  of  the  stock  subjects 
controversy.  The  speeches  of  the  majority  of  the  members  reflec 
the  tone  of  the  outside  world,  which  was  then  ferociously  unfair.  M 
Disraeli  was  being  assailed  from  all  sides  :  the  Pcclitca  were  furious 
the  free  lance  who  had  driven  them  from  office;  the  "Whigs  dim 
recognized  that  a  great  and  resolute  will  was  mai-shalling  the  forces 
their  hereditary  foes,  and  were  bitter,  in  their  icy  way,  against  tl 
plebeian  chief  mIio  threatened  their  monopoly  of  power  ;  tlie  T( 
squires  eyed  him  suspiciously,  and  accorded  him  a  languid  and  hi 
hearted  support ;  the  magnates  of  the  newspaper  press  rudely  ridicn 
the  political  "  adventurer"  who  had  once  wielded  a  pen.  But  at  lb 
time  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  ks  (there  mxtc  not  more  than  half  a  dosen 
us,  all  told,  if  I  remember  rightly)  what  Thackeray  was  to  Charlo! 
Bronte  whcu  to  him,  before  the  days  of  his  fame,  she  dedicjited  *'  Ja 
Eyre;" — we  detected  in  him  "an  intellect  profounder  ami  more  uniql 
than  his  contemporaries  had  yet  recognized/'  The  smaller  the  sctrt 
warmer  the  zeal ;  and  the  devotion  which,  through  many  disa»troiu  yt 
a  small  baud  of  tiue  believers  olfcred  to  Mr.  Disraeli  may  have  gai 
in  intensity  because  we  were  fetv.  There  is  a  perilous  delight  in  flingi 
oneself,  heart  and  soul,  into  a  losing  cause,  which  tlic  martyr  at  least  c 
appreciate.  Then,  as  wc  followed  each  other  into  the  bigger  world  oi 
side  the  college  quadrangle,  we  carried  our  "  testimony  "  along  with 
— the  gospel  according  to  Dizzy,  as  they  called  it  in  those  days,     M( 
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of  us  could  do  but  little  for  the  good  cause,  as  we  esteemed  it.  Au 
occasiotici  leader  in  a  provineiul  journal,  aa  occasional  article  ia  a  Loudon 
monthly — tliat  wa3  about  tbe  limit  of  our  resources  j  though  one  of  our 
number,  to  be  sure,  secured  a  wider  influence  and  a  larj^er  audience; 
and  I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  change  of  tone  aud  feeling  which, 
about  1858,  was  perceptible  iu  tlie  Thunderer  himself,  ia  to  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  a  comrade,  who  had  benu  rashly  admitted  within  the  temple, 

was  then  miuistcring  on  his  altars.      [Poor  D !   He  has  gone  over 

to  the  majority  iu  far  from  triumphal  fashion.  liy  no  fault  of  his  own, 
it  may  be;  for  at  best  it  is  a  hard  liffi,  and  the  rewards  of  letters  arc 
even  more  uncertain  than  those  of  politics  or  war.  S/jes  et  pramia  in 
amb'tyuo  ;   certa^  funera  et  luctus,^ 

yij  own  share  in  this  new  crusade  was  but  slight,  yet  it  brought  out 
to  the  fuUj  iu  all  sorts  of  pleasaut  and  gracious  ways,  the  generous  nature 
of  the  man.  As  the  years  wore  on,  the  scattered  papers  took  shape  aud 
consistency ;  aud  at  last,  during  1862,  in  what  was  called  a  "  pohlical 
romance,"  much  that  had  been  said  by  us  in  glorification  of  our  Feader 
in  Fraser  and  elsewhere,  was  presented  in  concrete  form  to  the  public. 
"  Mowbray"  was  the  real  hero  of  this  '^  political  romance;"  and  Mowbray 
was  Disraeli  under  a  thin  disgtiise.  Some  of  the  pages  devoted  to  him 
are  yet,  I  think,  vitally  recognizable, — wherea.s  the  rest  of  it,  after  brief 
popularity,  has  long  since  fallen  dead.  Here  are  a  few  sentences^  taken 
almost  at  random  :— 

**  Ht*re,  lli^n,  they  found  one,  who,  though  conversant  with  abstract  systcmB, 
and  with  the  artiticial  speculations  of  a  literary  life,  had  yet  displayed  an  unri- 
valled capacity  for  the  management  uf  public  affuirs,  nud  manifested  incom|*anib](* 
energy,  daring,  and  resolution,  alike  in   the  conception  and  in  tbe  achievement  of 

a  career Associattid  with  the  genius  whiclT  Mr.  Mowbray  manifested  in  the 

conduct  of  practical  politics,  two  features  were  very  noticeable,  especially  in  that 
intensely  conscious  imd  imitative  age.  Of  all  its  public  mon,  in  the  lirst  place, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  relied  implicitly  upon  luiuBelf.  With  cold  precision  he 
struck  the  blow  that  was,  perhaps,  to  prove  the  lurning-p<3int  of  a  difficult  and 
protractftd  conflict;  and,  when  lie  had  done  so,  he  was  immediately  content  to 

hiild  hi3  peace He  had  ostimated  the  exact  value  of  what  he  had  acliieved, 

and  he  was  content  in  silence  to  abide  the  issue.  It  was  from  this  characteristic 
that  to  niary  he  seemed,  aa  it  were,  to  exert  a  direct  and  conscious  control  over 
his  career* — as  tliou-rh  he  were  not  so  much  (he  creature  of  circumstances  as  other 
uiCD,  and  had  more  thoroughly  recognized  and  mastered  the  uect'SsitieS'  of  his 
jjosition.  He  had  rehearsed  his  career;  and,  consequently,  he  played  his  part 
with  infinite  accuriicy  and  precision.  And  it  was  from  this,  moreover,  th^t  lie 
never  publicly  manifested  irritation,  or  annoyance,  or  vented  his  anger  in  the 
uifolicitous  language  of  passion.     He  was  not  moved,  because  he  was  thoroughly 

|»repare<l Nor,  in  the  next  place,  was  it  possible  to  mistake  the  imperaonat 

nature  of  the  man.  There  was  no  part  i^f  his  career  whicli  did  not  bear  a  direct 
and  iutimato  connection  with  the  rest;  but,  wlitnever  it  had  answered  the  pur- 
l^ose  it  was  immediately  designed  to  serve,  it  became  detached  and  separated 
from  him, — whenever  it  ceased  to  engage  the  active  energies  of  his  mind,  he  was 
able  to  criticize  it  with  passionless  historicid  impartiality,  as  an  object  out  and 
apart  from  liiiUj  lor  which  he  was  not  in  any  wise  solicitous  or  responsible." 

Originally  published  in  Fraser's  Magazine  during   1862,  the  papers. 
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verc  collected,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  into  a  presentable  volume,  to 
■which  a  preface  was  prefixed.  Therein  it  was  intimated  by  the  author 
that  the  age  of  dedications,  like  the  age  of  chivalry,  had  departed. 
**  Hud  these  pretty  solcniuitics,"  it  went  on,  "  been  still  in  fashioD,  I 
should  have  ventured  to  inscribe  a  political  story  to  ^fr.  Disraeli  ;  not 
merely  because  loyalty  to  one's  leader  is  the  first  and  most  neglected  of 
political  virtues ;  not  merely  because  that  leader  is  to  us  in  England 
•what  Tally  was  to  his  countrymen  in  Rome — oplimvs  omniusa  patronut 
— but  because  I  recognize  in  him,  when  dcalinp;  with  social  and 
religious  controversies,  a  breadth  of  aim  and  generosity  of  sentiment 
which  I  do  not  find  in  his  opponents,  and  which  comprise  the  bc*t  and 
most  sterling  elements  of  Liberalism."  AVe  were  informed  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  quite  pleased  with  the  devotional  attitude 
which  the  book  and  the  preface  together  expressed;  and,  certainly,  in  the 
graceful  little  note  which  accepted  the  dedication  (if  it  was  a  dedication] 
there  i«  uo    hint    that   any    fault  was  found  with  the  portrait  that  had 

been  limucd : — 

"Tor^oay.  Decs.  1862. 
"Deaje  Ski, 

"  I  ntu  honoured  and  I  ;in)  gratified  fay  the  dedication  of '  Thalalta.' 
"I  entirely  sympathize  with  the  object  of  the  work,  which  jiracefuUy  developes 
fl  tone  of  thought  and  sentiment  on  the  prevalenci*  of  which  the  continued  pre.ii- 
nes3  of  this  country  depends. 

"  Believe  me, 

*'  Your  obliged  Servant, 

"  B.    DlSR.\EU 

There  are  one  or  two  other  letters  to  which  I  may  here  without  impra- 
■pricty  refer, — one,  especially,  which  throws  a  curiously  direct  light  upon 
certain  ambiguous  incidents  of  his  life.  In  an  article  in  Eraser  for 
May,  186i,  the  controversy  between  Lord  !Macanlay  and  Karl  Stanhope 
■(when  Lord  Mahon)  had  furnished  the  text  for  a  discourse  on  tlic 
historical  antecedents  of  our  political  parties.*  A  few  extracts  from 
the  article  are  uecessarj'  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  Mr.  Disnicli'* 
commentary : — 

"  The  gage  (Vamour  whith  Lord  Mahon  undertook  to  defend  against  ull  comers 
was  a  aoniewhnt  startling  i»aradox.  *  I  cannot  but  pav^  to  oWn^c,*  he  suid.  *how 
much  the  course  of  a  century  has  inverted  the  tiienning  of  our  part)*  iticknamtsd 
— how  much  a  modern  Tory  resembles  u  Whig  of  Queen  Anue*s  reign,  tkzui  a 

*  Lord  8taaho)ic  aftorwanU  pointcil  out  to  the  writer  that  he  h&d  not  follovetl  th«  ocm- 
troversy  to  its  close,  "  Allow  mc  also  to  assure  yon/'  he  wrote,  on  March  IS,  IStiR.  *'o( 
the  gmtificntiou  with  which  a  year  or  two  since  1  read  the  *  Campaigner  at  Uoiue.*  1  w» 
only  Borry  that  yott  tiad  omitted  from  that  iiitereatin);  acriea  of  chapters  tho  nne  which  I 
had  read  as  au  article  in  Fnt.*fr  aa  t<>  the  tr:iusmutatiun  <<(  thti  Whi;^'  and  Tory  partiea,  tfar 
controvcray  curried  on,  now  thirty-five  ycira  aco,  lictwcen  my  lamented  friend  \iorX 
Mftcaxday  and  myself.  Your  diacniwion  of  it  waa,  1  thun-rlit,  vcr>'gti»Hl ;  and  it  would  hatie 
been  better  still  if  you  liad  followed  it  to  its  final  clciso.  For,  if  yon  will  now- refer  to 
XfOrd  Macanlay'a  second  article  on  Lonl  Chatham,  as  published  in  the  £dhihtirgh  TZfTwir. 
Octoher,  1841,  and  iiiuce  collected  in  his  Ftsays,  you  will  find  from  tho  opening  i«assagea— 
enforced  by  a  most  ingenious  illustration  from  Oanto'*  '  Malcholgc'— that  Lord  Macaulav't 
opinion  of  tho  point  at  issue  had  come  to  he  vt-ry  neatly  the  same  a»  mine,  I  ask  partloa 
iar  haWng  so  lone  detained  you." 

1  hod  tor^atteu,  at  the  moment  when  the  text  was  writteo,  that  the  article  of  May, 
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Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  moJern  Wing.*  Mr.  ilAcaiilay  lifted  tbo  glove. 
The  modern  Tories  resembled  the  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  because  the  prin- 
ciples which  these  Whigs  announced  had  been  acceptL-d  by  the  Tories,  TheWhig 
had  remained  consistent ;  the  Tory  had  come  over  to  the  enemy.  It  may  be 
Hueationcd  whether  the  retort,  tliongh  supported  by  Macjuilay's  fluent  and  facilo 
logic,  and  adorned  with  a  wealth  uf  pictorial  illustration,  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  a  party  must  bo  inconsistent  because  it  adopts  a  policy 
which,  lifty  years  before,  it  h;id  opposed  ?  During  these  fifty  years  the  world 
has  altered.  Truth,  in  a  political  sense,  is  a  relative  ItTin.  The  science  of 
politics  is  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  Lonl  Bolingbroke  correctly  described 
the  duty  of  a  practical  nUitesmau  when  ho  Kaid  to  Sir  William  Windham,  *  It  fs 
as  mucli  a  mistiike  to  depend  upon  that  which  is  true,  but  impracticable  at  a 
certain  time,  as  to  depend  on  tliat  which  is  neither  true  nor  practicable  at  any 
time.*  In  this  view,  the  Tory  who  votes  against  an  extension  of  the  franchiao 
during  one  century,  and  who  votes  in  favour  of  its  extension  during  the  next, 
may  be  acting  not  only  with  sagacity  but  with  consistency.  The  Whigs  did  not, 
ns  a  matter  of  iact,  propose  to  reform  the  constituencies  during  the  Hrst  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Keform,  as  we  imderstand  it,  was  an  unfamiliar  idea  to 
Somera  and  to  Walpale.  Tlicre  were  men  of  that  gouerntiou  w*ho  desired  to  sub- 
vert the  Constitution,  and  there  wir-re  men  prej>ared  to  det'end  it  in  its  integrity; 
but  there  was  no  middle  party.  The  notion  of  consiituiional  reconstructioQ  was 
the  growth  of  a  hitor  age. 

*•  Mureover,  it  is  positively  incorrect  to  jiiUnn  that  during  the  early  part  ot 
the  cii^ditecnth  century  the  ^\^lig3  preaentfd  an  advanced  and  ilio  Tories  a  stn- 
tionary  policy.  '  The  absolute  position  of  the  parties,'  Lord  ^lacaulay  remarked, 
*  has  been  altt'red  ;  the  relative  position  remains  the  Fame."  The  proposition  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  fact.  As  matter  of  fact,  tlie  parties  had  changed 
places.  The  order  of  Nature  had  been  reversed.  The  tail  went  Iirst ;  the  head 
followed.  And  the  anomaly  is  easily  explainnd.  The  Tories  wanted  power; 
the  Whigs  possessed  it.  Ti»e  AVljigs  had  attacked  the  prerogative  when  it  was 
directed  against  themselves,  but  the  prerogative  nccaaioued  them  no  uneasiness 
when  a  Whig  n)inister  was  in  uthce.  Impelled  by  similar  motives,  the  Tories, 
when  an  unfriendly  family  of  Dutchmen  occupied  the  throne,  were  willing  to  im- 
pose limitations  on  that  kingly  authority  whicli,  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  had  once 
been  vi-heniently  defended  by  tlu-ni.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  elec- 
toral reform.  As  long  as  the  Whigs  corrupted  the  electoral  bodies,  tlie  Tories- 
clamoured  for  change  ;  while  the  Whigs  did  not  become  reformers  until  the  electoral 
bodies,  under  the  second  Pitt,  went  over  by  tens  and  by  lifiies  to  the  Tories." 

This  is  the  commentary  by  Mr.  Dlsroclij — which,  as  1  have  said,  i» 
very  curioua  aud  interesting  : — 

"  Gnwvenor  Gate,  May  Ifl.  18G(. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  article,  which  I  received  this  morning.  I  read 
yoUT  criticisms  .always  with  interebt,  because  they  are  discriminative,  and  are 
founded  on  kuowledge  and  thought. 


IS04,  was  ona  of  the  **  rampaijmcr  at  Ilomft''  seriea — a  Berira  which,  when  repuhUshed, 
elicited  luiutiier  letter  from  Mr,  Disraeli,  in  which  thcro  ta  a  pleasaat  ghuipse  of  life  at 
Hiiglieuden  : — 

"  Hogbeudcn  Manor,  July  31,  ]865<. 
"  Mr  DF.AR  Sir, 

"  I  am  ubligod  to  address  you  in  your  rnftsk,  for  I  cannot  put  my  hand  upon  yoar 
letter,  and  therefore  have  loat  yuur  lUrection. 

"  Mrs.  Disraeli  is  reading  your  'C'ampai^or  at  Home,*  and  gave  me  Uit  evening  a  most 
chaniiiog  description  of  it. 

•■  We  brought  it  with  na  into  the  coantry.     1  was  not  anrpriaed  at  her  accoaut,  for  1  am 
well  aware  of  the  gracefid  faucit's  cf  your  picturescjue  pen. 

*•  Yoarg  very  faithfully, 

"  B.    DlSRABJ." 
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"  TIiosc  qualities  arc  rarer  in  the  present  day  thnn  the  world  iuiagincs.  Every- 
body writes  in  a  hurry,  and  the  past  seems  quite  obliterated  from  public  memory. 

**  I  need  not  remind  you  that  Parliamentary  Beform  was  a  living  question  widi 
the  Tories  for  the  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  that  followed  the  Revolution  d 
1088.  Not  only  Sir  William  Wyudham  and  his  friends  were  in  favour  of  xnctul 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  but  Sir  John  Ilinde  Cotton  even  advocated 
the  ballot.  These  were  desperate  remedies  against  Whig  supremacy.  It  appefld^ 
to  me  in  1832  that  the  Reform  Act  was  another  1G88,  and  that  influenced  1^ 
conduct  when  I  entered  public  life.  I  don't  say  thia  to  vindicate  my  course,  boK 
to  explain  it. 

"  8o,  iilso,  I  lookeJ  then — as  I  lool;  now — to  a  reconciliation  between  the  Tory 
party  and  the  Uoman  Catholic  subjects  of  tlie  Queen.  This  led,  thirty  yeara  ago, 
iind  more,  to  the  OTonncU  affair,  but  I  have  never  relinquished  my  purpoav; 
-and  have  now,  I  hope,  nearly  accomplished  it. 

"  If  the  T<»ry  party  is  not  a  national  party,  it  is  nothing. 

"  Pardon  this  egotism,  which  I  trust,  however,  is  not  my  wont,  and  believe  mf, 

"  Dear  Sir,  with  respect, 

*'  Paithfidly  yours, 
•  »  **B.  Disbaell" 

I  bavc  said  enough  to  show  the  cordial  relations  •which  Mr.  Disraeli 
maintained  with  otiisidtrs j—y^\i\\  men,  1  mean,  who  were  neither  in, 
uor  of  the  parliamentary  world;  and  it  may  be  added  that  thia  pleasant 
facility  of  intercourse  was  maintained  to  the  cud.  Just  a  year  before 
he  went  out  of  office  for  the  last  time,  a  little  brochure  on  the  fierce 
philippics  that  were  being  directed  against  his  "  criminal  "  foreign  policy 
elicited  a  word  or  two  of  graceful  thanks  : — 

f  *'IIughenden  Manor, 

'Jan.  6,  1879. 
*'Mt  i»EAR  Sir, 

'*  It  is  capital ;  and  worthy  of  the  good  old  days  of  the  Rolliad  and  tho 
Anti-Jacobin. 

"  Yours  faithfully  and  much  obliged, 

"  BEACOXSrtELD,** 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss,  with  such  light  aa  we  may  Lave  obtained,^ 
"what  may  be  culled  Mr.  Disraeli's  [ujlilical  code, — the  principles  which 
underlie  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  and  explain,  more  or  less  satisfac- 
torily, its  apparent  and  8uperfii*ial  iiicunsistcucios, — it  will  be  well  to 
look  for  n  moment  at  the  manner  of  man  lie  was- — the  personal  (\\xvXii\e% 
which  distinguished  him  throughout  his  career — the  weapons  (so  to 
speak)  with  whieh  Art  and  Nature  liad  armed  him  to  make  his  way 
through  ""the  wilderness  of  the  world.'* 

Oue  would  hardly  have  fancied,  after  a  passing  glimpse  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  the  House  of  Commons  thirty  years  ago,  that  this  was  a  man  of  quite 
unusual  energy  and  resource.  Tlie  face  was  massive  indeed,  but  impas* 
fiive;  and  the  habitual  manner  spoke  of  indolence  aud  languor.  He 
was  as  coaselcasly  vigilant  as  a  weasel  or  a  fox  ;  nothing  escaped  that 
exquisitely  sensitive  perception  ;  yet  he  looked  all  the  time  as  if  be  were 

*  1  liavfi  other  letters  in  my  possession  which  show  Mr.  Uisraoli's  warmth  and  sensitiw- 
noBS  of  feeling  in  a  very  unexpected  way  ;  hut  they  relate  to  jirirate  toAttere,  aod  can  oaljr 
be  referred  to  now. 
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asleep.  It  was  said  long  ajro— it  wouhl  be  about  the  year  *54',  I  tbiuk 
— that  Sir  Edwin  Laudsecr  had  sent  two  pictures  to  the  Exhibitiou  which 
the  Hanging  CommittcCj  in  compliance  with  the  rule  of  the  Academy, 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  political  topics,  had  been  compelled  to 
reject.  The  pictures  represented  "  Free  Trade"  and  "  Protection."  I 
forget  what  animal  was  selected  to  represent  tlic  genius  of  uurcstrieted 
competition, — possibly  a  group  of  Chicago  pigs  suflV-ring  from  trichi- 
nosis (only  the  trichina  was  a  later  invention);  but  in  a  forlorn  and 
emaciated  donkey — and  the  venerable  quadruped  bore  a  cunoua  resem- 
blance to  Mr.  Disraeli — the  prinoiple  of  restriction  received  appropriate 
recogaition.  It  is  a  pity,  pcrljaps,  that  the  Academy  were  so  scrupulous; 
for  in  no  other  form  could  the  remarkably  hanging  and  drooping 
expression  of  his  face  and  figure  have  been  more  aptly  rendered.  It 
was  from  tliis  peculiarity,  I  fancy,  that  he  always  conveyed  to  the 
onlooker  the  notion  of  a  man  utterly  bored.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  these  dramatic  contrasts  added  to  the  ultimate  effect.  At  all  events 
there  was  sometiiing  curiously  calculated  to  arrest  attention  in  hearing 
this  man  utter,  in  the  presence  of  an  august  Iiistorical  assembly,  and  in 
a  manner  languid  and  insipid  l>eyoud  belief,  the  most  felicitous  subtleties 
of  a  critical  iiitelleut— ^the  plainest  and  most  lucid  exiK)silions  of  public 
law  and  national  ])olicy — the  coldest,  most  bitter,  direct,  searching,  and 
contemptuous  irony  that  our  mother-tongue  is  capable  of  conveying. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  now  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  bora 
leader.  He  belonged  to  the  select  class  who  are  really  capable  of  ruling. 
There  are  not  many,  in  any  age,  to  whom  that  supreme  faculty  has 
been  accorded  ;  and  day  by  day  their  number  is  diminishing.  We  may 
call  such  a  man  Machiavelli  or  Mcphistophelcs ;  we  may  say  that  his 
aims  are  selfish,  and  that  his  instruments  are  base ;  but,  at  all  events, 
his  leadership  is  a  real  thing  and  not  a  sham.  The  magnetism  which 
charms  men  into  obedience  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  gifts — too  fine  and 
impalpable  for  scientific  analysis.  And  yet  without  it,  in  any  real  crisis, 
the  world  would  be  badly  off.  For  it  is  better  to  have  a  bad  government 
than  no  government  at  all — the  existence  of  any  government  proving 
that  the  sense  of  order,  at  least,  is  not  dead  in  the  nation;  and  sheer 
anarchy  being  the  most  hopeless  of  conditions.  And  this  was  the  feeling 
which  was  growing  among  the  masses  in  this  country  when  they  saw 
how  politicians  failed  to  settle  the  question  of  Ilcforni,  The  dealings 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  question  of  the  franchise  were 
bringing  the  Monarchy  into  disrepute.  At  length,  Mr.  Disraeli  said 
"This  question  musf.  be  settled;"  and  quietly,  steadily, —  watcliful  and 
imperturbable  as  the  Sphinx  in  Tenniers  wonderful  cartoon — he  settled 
it.  I  don^t  inquire  now  whether  it  was  a  good  or  bnd  settlement;  but 
a  settlement  of  any  sort  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Monarchy. 
After  all, this  Constitutional  Govcrument  of  ours  was  able  to  do  something, 
not  merely  to  talk  about  doing  it.  And  as  any  Government  is  better  than 
none,  so  it  is  better,  I  take  it,  to  be  governed  by  a  real  governor  (though 
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indiflerently  holiest)  who  understauds  his  work,  thaa  by  a  sLam  governor— 
however  eloquent  and  excmi)lary,  in  other  respects,  the  sham  may  be. 
Who  has  not  felt,  of  late  years,  that  most  of  our  so-called  rulers  were 
accidental  fixtures  only — that  tbcrc  was  no  true  congruity  between  ibem 
and  the  business  which  they  had  undertaken?  Lord  Palmerston,  no 
doubt,  had  some  of  the  superficial  elements  lu  his  nature  which  go  to 
form  a  ruler;  and,  with  calm  seas  and  fair  skies,  he  really  was  great  in 
liis  own  light,  dexterous  way ;  but  to  a  man  like  Disraeli,  of  sedate  yet  ■ 
daring  temper  and  boundless  resource,  not  to  be  compared  for  a  day. 
We  liave  plenty  of  ilneut  orators  left  \  but  put  them  side  by  side  witb 
Disraeli  iu  the  "  Iliad,"  and  we  lind  that  it  is  the  Tory  chief  who  bein 
a  family  likeness  to  tliosc  great  practical  politic  kings  of  men  (as 
distinf^uijsLed  from  the  mere  talht^ra)  on  whom,  in  Eothcn's  words,  "the 
stroug  vertical  light  of  Homer's  poetry  falls." 

That  a  real  leader  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  poet  is  a  proposition  that 
Mr.  Cadyle  would  possibly  have  controverted.  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  poet,  in  the  sense  that  be  possessed,  a  powerful 
imaginative  faculty ; — not  the  imagiuatiou,  it  may  be.  which  blossoms 
into  poetry — into  rhythm  aiul  ordered  music;  but  the  imagination 
which  fires  and  kindles  the  intellect.  A  fantastic,  ill-regulated  imagi* 
nation  leads  men  astray  ;  but  true  imagination,  exalting  and  exciting, 
yet  dbcipliuing  the  mind,  strcnp;thcns  all  its  faculties.  There  is  a 
visionary  asceticism,  no  doubt,  which  reaches  deep  down  into  the  Ufc, 
and  touches  with  its  grotesque  and  whimsical  colours  every  mood  of  the 
mind.  Mr.  Disraeli's  romance,  un  the  contrary',  was  the  mere  by-play 
of  his  intellect,  and  did  not  disturb  his  working  powers — his  shrewdness, 
his  souud  sense,  his  knowledge  of  men.  The  grosser  sort  of  mortals 
will  not  believe  that  a  really  |)ractical  politician  can  be  a  dreamer  or  a 
visionary.  But  this  astutest  of  politicians  was  on  one  side  of  Lis  mind 
an  idealist ;  and,  hcuce^  no  small  measure  of  his  power.  Hence  a  ccrtaii^' 
loftiness  of  temper,  which  ttiose  \\\\o  knew  him  best  instinctively 
recognize  without  being  able  exactly  to  define;  hence  that  deci&iv 
insif^^ht  into  character  which  seat  a  simple  colonel  of  engineers  to  lead 
the  English  army  iu  its  brilliant  dash  upon  the  remote  stronghold  of 
King  Theodore;  hence  that  felicity  of  epithet,  that  choice  use  of  wordS|>fl 
that  "disliuction"  of  style,  in  which  he  excelled  all  contemporary^ 
speakers. 

Speakiug  generally,  an  imaginative  man  is  a  magnanimous  man;  for 
the  larger  vision  of  the  poet  is  iucuuipatihle  with  parochial  pettiness. 
This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Disraeli  j  his  temper  was  sweet,  and 
he  was  neither  spiteful  nor  malignant.  Yet,  men  who  were  too  dens^ 
and  stupid  to  meet  liim  in  fair  fight  were  always  harping,  parrot-like,  o 
]]is  vindictivcness.  The  fine  edge  of  his  intellect  scared  them,  and  the/ 
ran  away  exclaiming  that  the  blow  which  they  could  not  turn  was  foul. 
But  what  candid  friend,  with  the  best  intentions,  has  succeeded  xxk 
producing  any   specific  act  of   uicarmess   or  baseness?      lie  hit  hard 
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there  were  times  uhcii  he  askctl  no  quarter  and  gii\Q  none;  hut  still, 
upou  tbc  whole,  he  was  a  uiaguaiitmuus  foe,  wlio  foujjht  above-board, 
who  looked  his  enemy  ia  the  face,  who  was  not  treacherous.  "  He 
never  feared  the  face  of  man  j"  and  there  are  no  traces  iu  any  part  of 
his  career  of  the  tricks  to  which  the  coward  resorts. 
B  For,  after  all  is  said,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  qualitcs  of 
^fr.  Disraeli's  intellect  was  its  fairness.  He  was  uufanatical.  This 
neutrality  of  liis  seems  to  mc  to  have  sprung  directly  or  indirectly  from 

■  the  ideality  of  whtcli  I  have  spoken.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  the 
fact,  I  think,  will  jiot  be  disputed,  except  by  the  partisans  who  cannot 
sec  that  the  fine  sliafts  of  his  irony  were  never  dipprd  in  the  gall  of 
malice  or  passion.  At  the  head  of  a  hot-tempered  party  stootl  a  great 
neutral  figure,  supremely  fair,  tolerant,  and  impartial— it  miglil  hi*,  as 
his  enemies  said,  supremely  iudiderout. 

But  was  the  insinuation  true — was  it  the  fact  that  he  wore  his 
principles  lightly  ?  I^fost  of  us  have  what  wc  call  our  principles,  the 
sort  of  spiritual  habit  into  which   we   were  born;   which  we  wear  as  we 

■  irear  our  clothes ;  and  the  contiaued  reception  of  which  does  not  imply 
any  serious  intellectual  nssent.  That  is  one  class  of  principles — Mr. 
Disraeli's  xinselfish  loyalty  to  liia  race,  for  instance,  was  a  principle 
belonging  to  a  very  dilfcrcut  class.  For  the  principle  of  Jewish 
eufranehiscmcut  he  encountered  much  unmerited  ridicule  and  invective  ; 
for  it  he  Avas  content  deliberately  to  r^'linquish  the  highest  object  of 
his  ambition.  Surely  that  was  a  principle  tenaciously  adhered  to  and 
strenuously  vindicated — bearing  a  much  mure  dirci't  and  intimate 
relation  to  his  life  than  "  principles"  commonly  do.      It  must  l>e  cou- 

■  fcsscd  that  Mr.  l)isr:icli  was  not  so  oppressively  serious  as  the  Modci*a 
lladical  is.  Hut  tlic  Modern  Radical  woidd  he  a  greater  man  if  he 
could  laugh  at  a  joke — especially  at  a  joke  against  himself.  Holdiug 
that  political  and  fmancial  arrangements  are  very  much  matter  of  time 
and  chance,  Mr.  Israeli,  on  the  other  hand,  eould  not  elevate  a  tax 
iuto  an  article  of  faith,  or  the  tax-gatherer  into  a  minister  of  religion. 

■  And  hence  his  "  levity  "  was  the  cause  of  ranch  very  virtuous  reprobation. 

That  there  was  au  immense  fund  of  gaiety  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  nature  is 
true.  Like  old  James  Corlylc  of  Ecclcfeehan,  he  ^*  never  looked  back/' 
He  did  not  indulge  in  unavailing  regrets.  He  accepted  the  inevitable 
with  unshaken  composure.  He  would  not  allow  blunders  and  miscar- 
riages and  misfortunes  to  touch  him  over  keenly.  He  kept  them  at 
arm's  length — his  spirit  was  not  to  be  clouded  and  stifled  by  the  too 
close  pressure  of  calamity.  The  gaiety  was  quite  spontaneous  ;  at  times 
it  had  to  be  hcRI  iu  cheek;  thoiigh  even  in  solemn  puiilic  assemblies, 
the  raoekiug  spirit  of  Puck  (as  in  the  assault  on  Lord  Shaftesbury  aud 
his  broad  phylacteric-*]  would  sometimes  break  loose.  "When,  in 
Edinburgh  dnriug  1867,  he  had  a  great  aud  cnlhu'^iastic  reception  from 
the  democracy.  "  We  did  not  go  to  bed  till  quite  late,"  he  said  next 
"  Mrs.   Disraeli  and  I  were  so  delighted   with  our  meetings 
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that  we  (lanced  a  Scotch  reel"  (or  was  it  an  Insh  jig  ?)  ''  over  it  in  oiif 
bedroom." 

Of  the  dauntless  courage  of  the  man  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  VLt 
did  not  know  what  timidity  or  weakness  meant, — the  careless  audacitia 
and  surprises  of  Lis  policy  indeed  implying  tlic  possession  of  a  temper 
that  was  above  fear.  Tlie  speculative  intrepidity  which  gives  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  books  was  thus  the  native  lauguage  of  a  character  whidi 
in  the  most  absolute  sense  was  self-reliant.  A  great  critic  has  aaid  thai 
Byron  was  a  pure  elemental  force  in  Englisli  poetry;  in  the  «ame sense, 
we  may  say  that  Disraeli  was  a  pure  elemental  force  in  English  |>olitics. 
^o  man  was  less  under  the  sway  of  current  iniluenees.  The  authority  of 
contemporary  opinion  did  not  enslave  him  as  it  does  most  of  us.  Of  ail 
our  politicians  lie  was  the  only  one  who  dared  to  be  eccentric*  He 
never  quailed  from  first  to  last.  On  the  night  of  his  death,  they  say, 
after  a  violent  spasm  of  breathlessncss  he  lay  back  murmuring  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  am  overwhelmed."  Yctj  a  little  later,  "  he  raised  himself  from 
the  pillows  which  supported  him,  threw  back  his  arms,  expanded  bis 
chest,  and  his  lips  were  seen  to  move  as  if  he  was  about  to  speak."  lb 
the  friends  who  were  at  his  side,  the  gesture  was  familiar — it  was  thus 
that  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  reply  to  (Jladstonc,  to  Rrighl, 
to  Russell,  to  Palmcrston,  to  Peel.  The  action  certainly  was  highly 
characteristic.  He  was  not  beaten — he  M'ould  not  give  in — he  was  siill 
eager  for  the  fray.* 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  he  was  not  moved  by  the  jeers  and 
tauntH  of  his  foes,  he  was  always  able  to  resist — what  is  far  more 
difficult  to  resist — the  reproaches  of  his  friends.  He  had  to  "  educate  " 
his  party  up  to  his  own  level,  and  full  grown  men  do  not  take  their 
education  easily.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Tory  squires  shared  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone — thai 
Jefferson  Davis  had  created  a  people.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  remained 
incredulous:  lie  had  no  belief  in  the  creative  force  of  anarchy;  the 
unity  of  America  was  an  idea  that  appealed  directly  to  his  imaginatiou; 
and,  when  the  secret  history  of  these  years  is  writtetij  it  will  be  found 
that  his  firmness  mainly  coutributpd  to  the  preservation  of  friendly 
relations  with  our  kinsmen  across  the  sea. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  literary  expression  of  a  man  so  gifted, 
wbctlier  in  the  senate  or  in  the  closet,  whether  with  tongue  or  pen. 
coidd  be  otherwise  than  fine.  It  has  bccu  the  fasliion,  all  along,  to  speak 
sligblingly  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  uovcls.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  vcrdiot> 
whicli  seems  to  me  essentially  superficial.  There  can,  I  think,  l>e  no 
doubt  that  the  later  novels — not  *'Lothair"  and  *' Eudymion,"  which 
were  written  when  the  pen  had  been  laid  aside  too  long  to  be  resumed 
with  perfect  freedom  and  mastery,  but  "Coningsby,"  '^  Sybil,"  and 
"  Taucrcd" — disclose   a  supreme  iitcrai-y    faculty  of  its  kind.     Thero 

*  According  to  another  version  hia  last  vords  were—*'  la  there  aoy  bad  u«ira  in  th« 
^rUcMef  **— vbioh  remind*  one  uf  Pitt. 
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Be  often,  no  doubt,  curiously  immature  passages  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
writ  ings— passages  of  laboured  and  tawdry  rhetoric,  which  arc  brought 
into  unfortunate  and  undesirable  prominence  by  the  airy  finish  and 
eminent  exactness  of  the  setting.  But  such  passages  are  rare  in 
"  Coningsby ;"  and  in  "  Sybil  "  aud  "  Tancrcd  "  there  is  all  the  mellow- 
ness of  cousuminate  work.  Matthew  Arnold  complains  (not  unjustly) 
of  •*  the  hard  metallic  movcmcut  "  of  ^lacaulay.  lUit  there  is  no  hard 
metallic  movement^  but  only  the  soft  play  of  life,  in  that  gay  dialogue 
of  Disraeli's — which  indeed  is  finer  tlian  Congreve's,  Theu,  the  irony  of 
the  novels  is  as  delicate  and  incisive  as  the  irony  of  the  speeches — the 
implied  aud  constructive  irony  which  is  the  last  refinement  of  banter,  of 
which  TTB  see  no  sign  in  the  emphatic  satire  of  Dryden,  only  an 
occasional  trace  in  the  balanced  invective  of  Bolingbroke  and  Pope,  but 
which  bursts  into  perfect  flower  in  the  serious  books  of  Thackeray,  and 
the  satirical  speeches  of  Disraeli.  Aud  the  character-sketches  are  almost 
perfect  in  their  way — painted  with  a  force  and  clearness  that  has  seldom 
been  surpassed.  One  figure,  especially,  is  worked  out  with  pitiless  con- 
sistency and  untiring  scorn  j  Taper,  Tadpole,  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  Count 
Mirabel,  and  tlie  rest,  raight  have  been  drawn  by  Congrevei  the 
blustering  baseness  of  Kigby  is  wortliy  of  Ben  Jonsou  alone. 

The  literary  excellence  of  the  ftpeeckes  is  quite  as  remarkable.  Such 
airj'  quizzing,  such  good-natured  banter,  such  brilliant  chaffy  was  never 
before  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  invective  against  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  somewliat  ovci*dont%  perhaps;  but  the  lighter  sketches  of 
Wood,  and  llusscll,  and  Paltncrston,  urc  inimitable;  and  it  may  con- 
fidently be  affirmed  that,  in  the  fine  but  dangerous  science  of  parlia- 
mentary fence,  ^Ir.  Disraeli  has  had  no  rival  since  Bolingbroke. 

It  may  be  true,  it  is  true,  that  the  clotjuence  of  the  demagogue — 
meaning  Lhcrcby  the  eloquence  of  the  man  who  can  sway  the  dem 
by  the  magic  of  consummate  speech — was  not  within  the  reach  of  Disraeli, 
It  is  notorious,  however,  that  the  strongest  men  fail  as  he  did,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  magic  which  bewitches  the  multitude  is  (so  to 
speak)  the  melody  of  the  -•'Eolian  harpj— it  is  the  wind  itself  incarnated 
into  articulate  music.  So  that  the  men  who  wield  it  are  generally 
deficient  in  native  insight,  in  independent  force,  in  tough  moral  fibre; 
and  their  golden  words  remind  us  less  of  the  Sermou  on  the  Mount, 
than  of  the  Song  of  the  Lurlci, — the  voice  whose  fatal  sweetness,  in 
union  with  no  respt)n,stblc  will,  kircs  mcUj  to  their  destruction,  into  the 
depths. 

Tliat  Disraeli's  speaking  raised  the  tone  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  before  hi.s  time  was  growing  siovt^niy,  is  generally  admitted  now. 
He  showed  it  that  the  weapons  of  the  old  orators  had  not  lost  their 
cunning;  that  wit  aiul  ridicule,  aud  choice  words,  and  the  fire  of  genius, 
"were  still  jjotent  factors  in  human  allairs.  Alreudy,  indeed,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  what  it  was  when  he  left  it.  That  light  gleaming 
weapon  of  his — so  dainty,  so  airj',  so  im])alpable,  aud  yet   so  deadly, — 
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not  ouly  silenced  rudeucss  and  violence  ;  it  made  sucli  things  impofinUc. 
They  were  forced  lo  admit  that  they  were  vulgar,  incongruous,  nod  cwt 
ot*  place;  and  they  Hhiuk.  away  to  more  congenial  liaunt».  But  uov  the 
bores  and  the  pethints  and  the  obstruetiouists  have  taken  hcrirt  of  gruc^ 
and  after  iu;;lits  of  confused  clamour,  when  jiuticnce  and  reticcncv,  and 
self-rei»pect  and  self-restraint,  have  been  caist  olF  like  an  old  cloak,  noi 
alone  from  the  members  of  the  Opposition  will  the  cry  be  hcanl — "  O  for 
one  hour  of  Disraeli  !'* 

A  ^eat  speech  l)y  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  study  in  itself.  A  collcctiun  <A 
them  \y\\{  he  made  some  duy,  and  whoever  a^^pires  to  l>ecomc  an  omior, 
will  do  Mcll  to  read,  mark,  and  inwanily  digest  tliem.  Meanwhile,  here  ia 
one  lying  at  hand — a  rr])rint  of  the  speech  on  the  labours  of  the  sesaioBj 
delivered  in  August,  18-18,  which  has  much  of  the  lightness,  brightncvf, 
and  deftness  ot  hi»  btst  mood,  The  Ministry  itad  been  complaliung  of  the 
loquacity  of  the  House  of  Common8.  ^fr.  Disraeli  undertook  to  riniii- 
cate  llie  House ;  and  in  a  footnote  I  have  tried,  very  ineflcctivcly  I  fear, 
to  briug  together  one  or  two  of  the  salient  jioints  of  au  address  whicb 
absolutely  sparkles  with  epigram.* 

*  Ho  liegao  by  Btating  that  tlio  cham'  ImJ  been  iireforrwl.  imt  fmly  hy  iodinditil 
members,  but  by  thtj  oHiciaI  orjimn  of  the  Miuutry.  Lunl  John  lltwuoU  Uvm:  tiii|«krc<i  if  il 
waa  tlie  /A>tt(/oH  Oazetu  *  "  Xo,*'  Bni«l  Mr.  T'lameli,  "it  \vi\s  not  the  L*>n'!<>n  iiaufU,  bot  • 
journal  to  which  far  uoreDiomcntoiiaotHi-ial  secrets  wvrc  ciitnute<I."  Aiultboii.with  bccnoi 
Rotcmnity  ajul  nini'l  niiira  of  Jati^hter,  hi*  prncetriod  tit  rciitl  tht?  cxtrovt  : — •'•Wo  b»M 
authority  to  ftttite*  ^uf  courts,  if  it  wns  n  f'Tu^'ry  thf  TionMiry  Ik-rub  coubi  contrtubut  tie 
•tatement)  *  tlmt  the  Htb-diniirr  which  woa  fixed  for  the  llltb,  is  iK*ftt[>4iiii.'4l  till  the  'JKtli 
This  po&tiNmifmcut  is  oocaaionetl  liy  the  vexations  discussiDria  iu  Uif  Ibiurtc  t>i  iU» 

xnania  for  talk  among  the  members/  '*  &o.     This  wns  Iho  kiy-nute  of  the  &]  .  •^^ 

frjienker  then  prucocilcd  tu  ahow  that  the  delay  liad  bi'Cn  solely  oucji^i'meil  \\\ 
of  Ministers  thcnisclvcJi,  Sir  t'harlcs  \\'oo<l  bt-aiji  tho  tltief  L-nlpnt.     The  t'h  > 
Exchctjutr  hod  cummcnctHl  his  Ifthr.nra  by  advisiDg  the  iJirectors  ■  '   *'       " 
t<*  break  the  law,  iuid  he  hnd  continued  cvi-r  aiucu  to  tacklu  over  ' 

•I  pcarcL'ly  know  to  whut  to  uonipure  hia  conduct,  I'XfHjnt  fc- h  ,    __^  .  _    _ 

d«Hghtful  city  of  tiie  >Stitith.  A  iin'cefwinn  moves  tbrou^'h  tbo  «t(vct^,  lu  which  th«  bUioa 
of  a  tfaiut  \a  carried  in  a  conficernted  vase.  The  people  tliroiic  round  the  va^  amJ  thertf  m 
a  great  prtsHure,  an  tliuru  wom  in  Ixiudonat  the  time  to 'which  I  am  ulludin,!;;.  Thii  preMiirc 
in  time  iiecomea  a  nniiii',  juot  aa  it  did  in  London.  It  '\»  curious  that  in  bi>tb  i*a»c>s  tb« 
cause  IB  tbo  ?amc  -it  is  a  ciue  of  congealed  circuUitiou  (Inught'-rl.     Juat  nt"    *'  nnt 

\*licn  unutteraltlt' ^loom  tiversproatU  the   ]<ojmlation.  The  (."Iiuik  cU'T  .-f    tb.-  .—1 

beg  pardon,  the  Archbishop  ul  Tirento,  nononncea  the  liquefitction  uf  St.   J:it  .q\ 

— as  the  *  hancellor  of  the  lCxchc<juer  announces  the  issuu  of  n  liovem:  tk 

instauces  n  wholcaomc  stnte  nf  currency  returns  ;  the  people  rcsumo  th-  rr 

fulness,  the  panic  atid  the  pressure  disajipear,  evL'rybody  retorns  to  tnnii)>.  a,u>^  .  w 

in  Loudon  i-verybody  returns  to  busiacss:  and  iu  l>oth  cases  tJic  remedy  is  t  .  .il, 

ur.il  etpially  :i  ho.-ix  (luuj^btcr  ami  checr*^." 

Mr.  Disraeli  then  i)roccode-i  to  narrate  ihc  history  of  the  wuecessivc  Bud^s  vbich  lli« 
(.'haDcelJor  li:id  subsetjncntly  introtbicrd  and  ivitbdruwii.  .Some  tune  ngu  tbey  hml  had  iho 
tiovemmcnt  of  all  the  taleots  ;  this  uiaa  the  i  Government  nf  all  the  Hud;;fU.  In  apite  ul 
the  great  events  th.it  had  since  occurred  in  Euiopc,  be  etill  rccnlJciTtint  Hn-  first  Budgd 
It  was  communirated  to  tlie  House  by  the  Prime  Miniht<r  in  jhttm>ii.  TmuucHth  itoclf 
could  not  havo  nrrauvc'i  a  proL^nmme  more  miiguilioeut  nnd  mort^  solemn.  Bat  iu  miii 
, proposal — thftt  the  iiiconu*  tax  ahould  Iw  duubU-d — was  givetcd  with  »  '        '     '  '      nt 

So  it  was  ntctssarv  to  withdraw  liudget  No  1.  and  tlie  *  ImncelliTof  tb-  jvl 

•forwnnl  to  explain  t)ie   ifpeocb  ot"  his  chief.     Mr- Disraeli  Imd   lial^^ntii  lAe 

classic  elouueiicc  of  tbo  I'lcmier  ai  d  bad  no  iiotiou  that  hia  cxpot^itmu  hsil  i  ,aJ 

in  such  a  Thohsn  miit.     Hut  the  Chtinccllor  of  the   ICx'-bcftuei  V'2'->  tbr  nrr< 

right  ^Irtud  lnupbter),     .So  the   llrst   Hndgel  wua  witlidrauu  ;  a-- 

tatuted  to  theui  in  ilio  bandfrouuht  manner  ;  later  ou.  n  lliird,  u(  ti 

lij  be  sure,  viaft  thrown  cai^lusly  on  tlie  taVflc  ;  and  at  \anU  m  Ji:iv,  iin-  t.     ttii  ->• 

ducefl. 

"Alas  for  thi-  ^"Uttl.  HiuIm*  t '   I  •li.ill  never  for;;,'rt  lh«  scillv.    It  was  a  dreaij  mooEUDt. 
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So  much  foi'  fh(!  niau  ;  what  then  vrere  tlie  priuciplcs  which  iuspirc.l 
the  whole  of  his  piiblio  life,  and  which  explain,  more  or  less  completely, 
its  apparent  and  ailraitted  incousUteucies  ?  The  cardinal  articles  of  liis 
creed  were  (1)  that  it  is  the  character  of  a  nation  which  makes  and 
keeps  it  great;  and  (2)  that  it  is  the  first  business  of  a  statesman  to 
wage  war  against  tlie  evil  habits  and  the  fals2  opinions  which  l)y 
sapping  and  cnfcchliug  the  national  character^  produce  cowardice, 
corruption,  aiul  cHcniiiiaey.  Bnt  the  statesman's  functions  do  not  end 
here, — it  is  necessury,  moreover,  that  a  hifjh  couceptiou  of  national 
duties  and  national  responsibilities  shoiilil  lie  maintained  among  the 
people.  In  short,  the  preservation  of  our  ])osition  as  one  of  the 
fjoverninj^  races  of  mankind  was— from  first  to  last — the  motice  of  his 
political  career. 

It  was,  he  considered,  the  vice  of  the  time  that  these  cardinal  principles 
of  statesmanship  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  our  rulers.  The  extension  of 
education  was  the  panacea  of  one  set  of  politicians  ;  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  of  anotlier  set  ;  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  a  third  ; 
the  adoption  of  the  ballot  of  a  fourth  ,  and  so  on.  Now,  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  view,  all  tliis  was  beside  the  mark.  Mr.  Lowe  had  said  that 
an  uue<lucated  |)eople  was  unfit  to  govern  itself, — wliitih  '.vas  true  in 
certain  technical  senses  ;  hut,  after  all,  character  was  gi-eatcr  than 
culture.  I'Mucatlon  was  immensely  imiwrtant,  no  doubt;  but  edu- 
cation would  never  make  a  people  great,  if  tlie  national  character 
was  weak  and  unstable.  The  capacity  for  greatness  must  run  in  the 
blood  of  the  people,  as  it   had    run  in   the  Greek,   the  Hebrew,  the 

Lomau^  and  the  Teutonic   races.   5Ir.  Disraeli    had  confidence   in   the 
sharacter  of  the  I'haglish  people,  to  whatever  station  they  belonged.    We 

lad  been  a  great,  reasonable,  moderate^  moral  people  for  a  good  many 

liatibly  rcmintlc»lmcn{a  celobrnteil  chamcter  wbo,  like  the  CIiancelI'>r  of  the  Kxuhe<)U(:r, 
font'  trials  in  hii  time,  k\\<\  whose  lust  was  thu  most  uusucucHsfuI^I  mean  tilt*  great 
1  of  t-crv,inte«  when  he  returned  from  liis  fourth  aw\  final  cx]icdition.  The  preat  spirit 
Quixote  had  subeiUetl  (luu:>htcrj ;  nil  that  uUy  of  linaniud  chivalry  wbicli  i;iit  iia  dowu 
thti  begimniug  irf  the  iH.-»8ion,  nutl  which  cintered  over  us  in  the  mi'ldle.  wiu  gone 
;hter).  Tlic  villagers,  like  the  (^p[M>sition,  were  drawn  ont  tu  receive  him  :  mid  Ccr 
tells  \x*  that  ajthuujfh  they  were  aware  uf  his  wuakuesi*,  they  treated  him  nitli 
(groat  lauijhter).  His  immcUate  frienda— the  barber,  the  eiimte.  the  b:u'hel«r 
Ml  (.'ariiac'o"  (here  the  sjteiiker  glanL'cd  along  the  Treasury  Hi;iieh)  — '  were  assembled, 
with  tlemuro  reverence  and  feigned  Hyinnatliy  they  greeted  him,  broken  in  siiirit,  and 
>at  for  ever  tn  renounee  those  deli^'htful  illuai<ms  nuucr  which  he  had  sallioil  forth  lu 
triumphantly  ;  bnt  just  at  the  moment  when  everything,  though  melancholy.  wasl>eeoi)iiug 
— thongh  sad  was  lu  the  lest  taste— Saucho'd  wife  ru^hca  forward  and  exclaiius.  'Never 
mind  your  kieks  ami  ciiris,  no  you've  brought  home  some  money.'  iL'heers  and  laujthtur.] 
itnt  this  was  just  the  thing  that  the  Chancellor  had  not  got.  (Cheers)." 
No,  ibei'u  had  bcL-u  no  obsttucLioii  to  biuiiuess  ou  thu  jiart  of  the  tluiist:,  though,  to  besuru, 
10  year  \MS  had  funii'ihed  plenty  of  mUorial  for  obt^tructioa,  had  t!iuy  elmB'.'n  to  use  it. 
During  the  tun  monthu  we  have  been  sittiu^  here  then;  has  bc^n  su<litiou  in  Kiigland, 
imrrectinn  in  Ireland,  and  revolution  in  Kurojn:.  I  should  like  t«»  hnve  ficeii  the  Whigs  ju 
tiiosition  with  such  advantages  as  tliese  (cheers  and  laughter)."  The  |>ernr«tiou  i.i  one 
tbt.-  line.st  to  lie  found  in  ^Ir.  Iiisrncli's  apceehes  ;  bat  it  is  ooly  wbca  taken  iu  conneetion 
Miththo  rest  of  the  Apeecli  that  its  full  artifitic  clfect  ii  appreciated.  Throu^jhoiit  tlia 
whole  »t  that  easy  and  artless  r*ral tie,  so  innocent,  ho  charming,  so  iitgeuuous.  the  onvtor  \xx» 
bceu  steadily  workiuLf  n[i  to  the  elimax.     It  is  the  case  of  Comjrcw'a  heroine, — 

"  Artless  she  i«  with  artful  care, 
AHeotiDg  toseeui  unatfL^'ted." 
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hundred  years  post,  and  the  weight,  and  gravityj  and  deliberate  j 
of  our  national  character  had  always,  and  would  always 
our  legislation.  The  idea  of  the  delirious  levities  of  a  F 
Revolution  being  transacted  among  ourselves^  was  one  which  he 
not  realize.  If  we  did  come  to  revolution,  we  would  aecompliKh 
soberly  and  gravely, — "  sadly  "  as  Froi.-^sart  says,  after  the  manner  of 
countrymen.  We  might  be  reasonably  certain  at  least,  that  even 
hold  suffrage  would  not  induce  the  lower  to  chop  off  the  heads  of 
upper  classes — could  not  possibly  lead  to  Ilobeapierre  and  the  ^uillol 
"  For  my  part  I  have  faith  in  the  people  of  England — in  tlicir  gen 
and  in  their  destiny." 

But  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he  entered  paL'»c  life,  that 
national  character  was  in  grave  peril.  The  mean  modem  spirit' 
infecting  and  contaminating  the  high  spirit  of  the  past.  England  ■ 
ceasing  to  be  the  England  of  J-llizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  of  Chatham 
Pitt.  The  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in 
dearest  had  supplanted  the  old  heroic  watchwords  of  a  people  who 
not  brook  defeat,  and  who  had  withstood  a  world  in  arms.  The  hU 
spirit  of  an  Imperial  race,  without  which,  a&  Burke  had  said/'  your 
would  be  a  mob,  and  your  ships  no  better  than  rotten  timbers/'  bad  hi 
LMifecbled  by  success.  The  generous  ideals  of  a  great  nation  had  b 
buried  out  of  sight,  and  the  people  were  being  taught  that  to  voti 
elections  and  to  make  money  as  fast  as  possible  were  the  ronditionl 
national  happiness,  lu  IHsrncli's  view  this  teaching  was  nuhc 
unsound.  England  would  fall  as  Tyre  had  fallen,  as  Vctiiee  had  fa] 
if  the  sordid  maxims  of  the  money-market  were  permitted  to  replace 
wider  conceptions  of  national  well-being  which  our  furcftithcru 
cherished.  So  he  would  have  the  nation  touched  to  finer  isiue»— 4 
would  appeal  to  the  iuiapfiuation,  the  loyalty,  the  religion,  the  Tcncri 
traditions,  the  obedieut  valour  of  a  great  race;  and,  drawing  assa 
from  the  past,  would  seek  security  for  the  future.  This  was  Di 
conception  of  t!ic  New  Crusade.  whic!i  lie  aud  his  friends  were  to  un4 
take ;  aud  which,  of  course,  eoulil  4Uily  be  worked  out  in  this  com 
through  a  Parliamentary  career.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
should  attach  himself  to  one  of  the  grent  ptditieal  parties;  and,  on 
wIkjIc,  even  on  the  showing  of  their  opponents,  the  high  spirit  of 
English  of  Agincourt  and  the  Armada  was  l>est  represented  b}"  the 
which,  within  living  memory,  had  been  led  by  Canning  and  by  Pilt. 

Now,  if  we  keep  tliis  key-note  stenilily  before  us,  I  tlo  not  think  ti 
wc  shall  find  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  most  of  the  wor%t  char 
that  have  been  brougiit  agdinat  Mr.  Disraeli. 

I .    The  youthful  alHnity  with  Uadiialism  may,  on  one  side,  x^  he  I 
pointed  out  iu  the  letter  already  quoted,  be  tracetl  to  his  antipathy 
the  ^Vhigs.     To  the  hard,  dry,  unimaginative  Whigs  bo  had  no  doubt 
mortal  dislike.      Tlicir  solcni!!  fumbling  with  difficult  questions  had 
same   effect  on  him   that   the   "»<»mjcct"  aud   "  omjcct"  of  poor 
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VCoimdIse  kad  oa  Ouriyle.     The  WKi^  imMw  v^ict^  K«  hu^  M^«¥i(  «  mtAm^ 

'editioa  of  thft  Vcaetiau  oiigaick^  ift  iu  itcliiM^  «Md  iIm^t  «aiMhf^OH»  uf 
tbe  scope  of  mtioinl  lkfi»  «•■«  m  kan^  MNffO^  iMMll  luiMM^  Nv4^  H» 
Touthfol  enthttsiafin  doc$  tit  CSrif«t  l>r«»  wKk>U  UMlkNftlUm  mM*i«  ti«  r«««4H« 
appear  so  hofielessJT  £ftr  Av«T :— it  ufaUvriift  bfeUMll  wr  >'  '*  ^  iK^ 

Uolj  City  is  f&r  le»  acce^ihlc  than  v»  klMi  (klMiioU.  «k,Y 

clear  that  the  momeut  Disnu^li  fuunil  out  vrhut  nxuumtHHik  Kisttu^iktuiUfe 
meant,  as  embodied  in  the  persons  of  Jo^oph  Uuuio  nutl  hit  iVu^iuU,  Kt'^ 
beat    a  speedy  retreat  from  their  oawp.      Thai,  nt  tdl   ini^Mt*«  wm«  uoI 

H  Jerusalem. 

'  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  inUeetl^  luokiu)C  to  \\\%  rarly  KoliooUn)(i  ^X 
lack  of  schooling,  thnt  his  Hrst  essays  in  prnotiotil  pultttr*  tlmultl  lutvtt 
been  somewhat  erratic.  He  wns  hnnlty  n  child  uf  our  pni«iilo  KuitUittl, 
—either  by  temperament  or  by  traiuiiig.  Tlic  |mbl»r  «clttiu1  mul  the 
University  knew  him  not.  Sole  sittinjc  by  the  fdiorca  of  (»lil  ItiMtmiM'ti  Hi 
Venice,  at  Damascus,  on  tbc  plain  of  Troy,  in  llic  himttrt  lio  \\%\.\ 
worked  out  the  puzzles  of  life  ncconlin^  to  bin  own  liKbtii  timl  liiul  hi- 
hearsed  a  career.  He  v^as  intoxi<'Utc<l  witli  yontl),  wilh  kimiIu*,  wjlb  tbi> 
memories  of  the  past  that  were   round  ubnnt  bini,  ujib  bin  own  vUbl 

t  sense  of  the  future  that  W!ui  in  hCom  for  bin.,  V\  liut  m  tlb<  I  pNMloti 
and  poetry  tempered  by  epij^ram  ;  but  snarcely  ji  fit  |»rr[iiiriilion  lnr  a 
seat  on  a  back  bench  of  the  House  of  CominouN,  or  for  a  itiiady«Kolii|t 
hack  in  ofHcial  harness. 

2.  But,  if  he  naturally  (rrnvitatiHl  to  tbr  Toria*,  ns  \\w  unly  fHMtlbln 
party  to  which  he  coubl  ally  himself,  it  numt  bavo  biMiii  dnur  froiii  i\\p 
first  that  any  cordial  alliance  between  Hir  llolKtrt  J'liid  mid  Ibi* 
brilliant  dreamer  was  out  of  the  r|ucstion.  It  lm«  biitit  «fiid  fbfif  bi* 
was  willing  enough  to  serve  nndcr  Pecl^'-'-^bicb  m  probnbly  lriN» 
enongh.  He  knew  the  eomlttions  lif  piibbr  life  in  Knpft  '  '  t  mmM 
have  worked  with  Peel  a<i  with  othcn.     Hut  it  trciubl  b  ■  ^gjiiriH 

the  grain ;  for  the  antagonism  between  l\m  t»o  mtn%  nm  rM«l« 
Disraeli  was,  in  certain  moodx,  a«  mnch  %  WohtrmM  ■«  f  UlfMv  |  mmI 
Peel  was  a  Philistine  of  tbc  Philistines,  Tbe  fnplun  )mimtmi%  ||n» 
timid  Hurley  and  tbe  daring  Bolio||brolMt  vm,  in  iIm  M4<ir«»  M  <Mmm^ 
not  iDore  ineritahle.  Sooocr  or  laUr,  U  «fm  l»af#i  |pmvi»  va^  Py  IIn^ 
knife.  Hov  wai  eyeaMPt  yOMNbte  hiriircm  lfc«  |flirtt  iwIimI  tMii* 
IcftMi  foice  of  Diencli  nd  tbc  tuttid  tmf^Mm  ^A  %U  Mmt?  M4 
Diin^  bad  Jrie  ipecMl  finrMNii  Wi  Bok«rt  li«4  «M6i«^«iuf  li»*  |aHf 
wfaidb  be  led  villi  Us  ovs  twiiditj,  TiMt  pertf ,  *•  ««  Uf«  Mum,  im» 
idcati6cd  villi  fW  Mfh  ■pvit  nd  tkr  ■ertiffal  IndUirMN  <-^  I^««ImiI  > 
bot,  ndcr  tbe  ■iwfjtaiitiue  of  f^  M  b^  mnv  |/»  I«  mIv 
>  vCTk  wieetiov  of  dbe  fcctiov  vbMi  it  HfpiMil.  Ic  MiKM  «lkii»t  > 
bvl  ottlf  iA  ft  iif  iMi  11/  bilfbiortiiil  v«f ,     It  miM 

IAmbIoMmImimM, 
iv  ov  bad  ^"^  ^''^  ^ 
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"  a  sort  of  hum-drum  hocus-pocus  in  wliich  the  Order  of  the  Day  wu 
moved  to  take  in  a  nation."  The  merciless  severity  of  the  attack  oii 
Sir  Itohert  has  been  often  reprobated  ;  but,  after  all,  it  proceeded  oa 
intellectual  and  not  on  personal  lines.  It  was  the  intellectual  poverty 
of  the  policy  which  roused  his  scorn.  A  statesman  V  — wliVj  astateamna 
was  a  man  who  connected  himself  with  some  great  idea,  not  a  roaa  wbo 
trimmed  his  course  according  to  the  weather.  Such  a  man  wa$  u 
much  a  great  statesman  as  the  man  who  ^ot  up  heliind  a  carriage  was  a 
fjreat  whip.  In  all  the  dreary  pagca  of  Sir  Robert's  interniiuable  talk 
reported  in  "  Hansard/'  there  was  not  a  single  happy  expression,  nor  & 
single  original  thought — his  whole  lite,  indeed,  had  bi'on  one  grrat 
Appropriation  Clause.  And  now,  he  had  found  the  Whigs  bathing^and 
had  run  away  with  their  clothes!  Then  look  at  his  parliaraetitarr 
tactics.  Whenever  he  had  a  big  measure  to  introduce,  lie  was  sure  to 
rest  it  on  the  smallest  precedents  j  he  was  always  tracing  the  steam- 
engine  back  to  the  tea-kettle  ;  in  fact,  all  his  precedents  were  "  tea- 
kettle "  precedents.  Of  course  the  charge  of  hetraying  his  friends  ww 
urged  more  than  once;  but  cveu  Sir  Robert's  warmest  adraii-ers  could 
not  deny  that  he  had  deserted  lits  party.  Like  the  Turkish  Adminl, 
who  after  being  embraced  by  the  Sultan  and  prayed  for  by  the  muftis 
lie  liad  steered  his  fleet  straight  into  the  enemy's  port.  The  Tarki!»h 
admiral,  to  be  sure,  had  been  much  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
Wcy  too,  had  been  called  a  traitor.  IJtit  he  vindicated  his  conduct. 
lie  said — "True  it  is,  I  did  place  myself  at  the  Iiead  of  this  valiant 
armada — true  that  my  sovereign  embraced  me,  and  that  all  the  muftb 
in  the  kingdom  prayed  for  the  success  of  tlie  expedition.  But  1  had  .in 
objection  to  war;  I  saw  no  use  in  prolonging  the  struggle  ;  and  the  onl)f 
reason  for  my  accepting  the  leadership  was,  that  I  might  terminalc  the 
contest  by  betraying  my  master.^'  This  is  pungent  and  incisive 
criticism  no  doubt ;  but  does  it  exceed  the  license  of  fair  parliamentu-fj 
invective  ?  Sir  Robert  was  wonnded  to  the  quick  ;  he  winced  visibly 
under  the  attacks,  and  spoke  of  them  "  in  moments  too  testy  fur  40 
great  a  man  to  indulge  in.^'  But  the  scorn  was  perfectly  genuine ;  the 
satire,  though  direct  nud  cutting,  was  entirely  impersonal  ;  and  the  rauto 
reproach  of  a  party  which  felt  that  it  had  been  betrayed  was  sure  to  fiiul 
expression  sooner  or  later.  Si  tu  obHttts  es,  at  Dii  inemitterunt,  memi 
Fidts.  But  it  was  certainly  unlucky  for  Sir  Robert  that  the  great 
master  of  irouy  iu  our  tongue  should  have  been  in  Parliament  at  th 
time. 

3.  "What  has   been   already  said   will   explain   the  attitude  of  Mr. 
I>israeli  to  the   doctrines  of  thn   Manchester  economists.      Free  trad 
tuight  or  might  not   be   in   accordance  with  the  immutable  laws  wUic 
govern  the  universe  ;   but  it  was   quite  clear  to  lii^  mind  that  a  schoc 
which  ostentatiously  aspired  to  make   England   the  miirket-place  of  tbo 
world,  and  nothing  more,  had  misread  the  lessons  uf  history.      Natiuav 
do  not  live  on  bread  alone,  and   the   politicians   who   proclaimed  tiat 
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material  prosperity  was  better  worth  living  for  tliau  licraio  ideas  were 
sapping  the  springs  of  uational  ^^reatncss.  "I  see  no  reasoo  why  you, 
too,  should  not  fade  like  the  Tyriau  dye,  and  moulder  like  the  Venetian 
palaces." 

k  That  Mr.  Disraeli  should,  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  18G7;  have 
introdueed  household  suBVagc,  is  sometimes  considered  the  erowuing 
proof  of  his  want  of  principle.  \Vc  have  seen  that  there  was  no 
particular  reason  why  llcfonu  should  be  considered  the  exclusive 
preserve  of  the  Whigs.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  why  the  Tory  party 
in  1867  should  have  been  ausious  to  abide  by  the  tentative  settlement 
of  18312.  That  settlement  liad  given  the  government  to  their  rivals; 
during  the  thirty-tive  years  that  had  elapsed  they  ha<l  not  been  in  office 
for  seven.  Many  of  the  ablest  of  the  party,  moreover,  had  ohjcotcd  to 
Reform,  not  on  grounds  of  principle,  but  because  they  held  that  a 
continual  tinkering,  an  annual  disturbance  of  the  Constitution  was 
inconvenient  and  dangerous.  These  men  had  maintained  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  suffrage  should  be  left  untouebed,  but  that  wlien  a  ehange 
became  inevitable,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  natiou  that  a 
permanent  settleraeut  should  be  elfected  ;  and  at  any  Jigure  bclov 
household  suffrage  they  found  no  principle  of  permanence.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  throughout  his  whole  political  career  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
held  this  view,  lie  held  that  the  settlement  of  lS3:i  was  a  Whig 
settleraeul ;  that  it  had  swept  away  the  early  popular  franchises  ;  that 
the  old  alliance  between  the  country  party  and  the  people  should,  if 
possible,  be  restored.  "  If  the  Tory  part}-^  is  not  a  uational  party,  it  is 
nothing,"  All  this  is  on  record  ;  aud  the  reader  who  will  turn  to  the- 
debates  on  the  first  Reform  Bill  will  find  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
somewhat  ditferent  words,  had  even  then  said  the  same  thing.  Neither 
the  leaders  nor  the  party  they  led  can,  in  this  view,  be  fairly  accused  of 
immorality  wheu,  iu  186",  perceiving  that  Reform  had  become  a  State 
necessity,  tliey  l>oldly  determined  to  aeitle  tlie  i|ue8tion — for  a 
generation  at  least.  The  time  had  come  when  a  calculated  rashness, 
an  intrepid  and  generous  confidence,  constituted  the  truest  prudence. 

But  to  Mr.  Disraeli  such  a  change  was  acceptable  on  other  grounds. 
The  stolid  Teu-Pouudcr,  in  whom  the  franchise  had  been  vested,  was  of 
all  classes  iu  the  country  the  least  accessible  to  ideas.  There  might  be 
danger  iu  the  "  leap  iu  the  dark  ■/*  but,  to  leave  the  future  of  the- 
country  in  the  hands  of  men  who  present  (in  Mr.  Arnold's  words) 
*'  a  defective  type  of  religion,  a  narrow  range  of  intellect  and 
knowledge,  a  stunted  senae  of  beauty,  and  a  low  standard  of  manners," 
was  certain  death.  If  it  be  true  that  political  iustitutioua  rest  on 
national  character,  an  institution  resting  on  a  cliaracter  like  thai  was- 
obviuusly  iu  a  very  hopeless  condition.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
with  Lis  immense  couvictiou  of  the  importance  of  character  to  a  nation^ 
may  have  eutertaiued  an  undue  contempt  for  the  working  machinery  of 
the  constitution.      Political  arrangements  and  contrivances  were  valuable 
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in  his  eyes  only  in  so  far  as  they  enabled  the  classes  which  wei¥  most 
accessible  to  the  idea  of  national  greatness  to  wield  political  potcr. 
In  this  sense  he  was  the  most  radical  of  our  statesmen ;  a  ilO 
franchise,  a  j£5  francliise,  household  suffrage,  manhood  suffrage— wliit 
did  it  matter,  so  long  as  the  end  was  attained  ? 

5.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  his  policy  towards  Ireland  vm 
exceptionally  feeble  and  colourless.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  mc 
to  have  been  the  only  policy  that  of  late  years  has  had  any  chance  of 
success.  We  have  been  governing  Ireland  for  some  time  accordiug  to 
"  Iridh  ideas,"  and  we  arc  beginning  to  reap  what  we  have  sown.  A 
very  plentiful  harvest  of  "  Irish  ideas  "  is  now  in  the  market.  But 
according  to  ilr.  Disraeli's  view,  Ireland  was  an  imperfectly  civilixcd 
country,  in  which  every  germ  of  civilization  needed  to  be  vigilantly 
guarded.  "  What  always  strikes  me  as  a  general  principle  with  regard 
to  IrelaTid  is,  that  you  should  create  and  not  destroy."  The  logic  of 
Lord  ^lacaulay  on  the  Irish  Church  question,  for  instance,  might  be 
absolutely  unanswerable;  but  there  were  deeper  issues  involved  thnn  ^ 
logic  would  solve.  If  we  destroyed  the  Irish  Church,  we  destroyed  la  ^ 
organization  which  not  only  restrained  the  fanaticism,  but  stimulatetl 
the  culturCjOf  an  imperfectly  developed  society.  "Religious  equality " 
was  a  plausible,  if  ambiguous,  watchword ;  but  religious  equality  iaj 
Ireland  meant  religions  intemperance,  religious  anarcliy,  religious  riot. 
The  Irish  Church,  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  position,  had  become  in 
many  districts  simply  a  lay  institution  devoted  to  charitable  and  udw<>] 
tariau  purposes.  The  parson  in  sucli  communities  was  nothing  morel 
than  an  Irish  or  English  gentleman — Ijctter  educated,  less  fanaticJil^. 
more  liberal-banded  than  his  neighbours ;  and  the  "  Protestant  ascco-l 
dancy"  meant  only  the  natnral  ascendancy  of  skill  and  energy  aud 
intelligence  over  ignorance  and  iadoleuce  and  superstition — the  inevitalilej 
nsccndancy  of  strougj  sensible.  Gad-fearing  men.  At  the  same  tii 
the  Catholic  Church  itself  was  another  bulwark  against  the  anarchy 
barbarism  ;  and  its  ministers  should  have  been  attached  to  the  State 
the  ties  of  interest  and  gratitude.  "  So,  alsOj  I  looked  then,  as  I  h 
now,  to  a  reconciliation  bctwepti  tiie  Tory  party  and  the  Roman  Cathol 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  I  have  never  relinquished  my  purpose,  ai 
have  now,  I  hope,  nearly  accomplished  it."  It  is  n  thousand  pities  tl 
he  failed.  For  the  rest,  he  would  have  sent  a  *'  Lord  High  Deputy 
across  the  Channel  with  '*  full  powers,"  and  instructions  to  give  cvci 
man  justice,  and  justice  onlyj — justice  meted  out  with  inexorable  impat* 
tiality,— justice  that  cordially  encourogcd  virtue,  sobriety,  industry, 
thrift, — justice   that  sternly  repressed  mendacity,  anarchy,  self-iuduk 
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6.  The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Bcacousfield  between  1876  and  18 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  realization  on  a  great  scale  of  all  his  previoi 
teaching.     England  had   been  effaced  in  Continental  Europe ;  she  was 
ag:  in  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt.    The  stimulati 
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inspiration  of  Imperial  duties  and  Imperial  responsibilities  was  again  to 
appeal  to  the  coiLscicncc  of  the  people- 
That  Mr.  Disraeli  was  "  un-Euglisb  "  was  the  mouotonons  refrain  of 
Mr.  Grant-Dufl''s  vacation  soliloquies.  "  Mr.  Disraeli  is  an  English- 
man because  be  will,  not  because  he  must.  IIis  outer  life  is  identified 
M'ith  ours,  but  bis  inner  life  belongs  to  anotlier  raee  and  to  another 
history.  All  English  politics  are  to  him  only  a  game."  But,  seriously 
speaking,  the  kind  of  talk  which  makes  Mr.  Disraeli  a  sort  of  Bedouin 
sheik  who  has  just  stepped  out  of  the  desert  into  our  drawing-rooms, 
seareely  deserves  the  name  of  criticism.  The  critic  who  fancies  that 
a  man  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  English  citizens  cannot  be 
an  Englishman  because  he  has  a  dash  of  alien  blood  in  his  veins,  must 
know  little  of  ethnology.  It  is  possible,  indeed^  that  such  a  man  may 
not  be  so  insular  in  his  prejudices  as  a  Cumberland  squire.  He  is  by 
race,  perhaps,  more  a  citizen  of  the  world.  But  it  is  clear,  looking  to 
his  whale  career,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  inspired  throughout  by  a  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  England;  that  the  spectacle  of  this  famous,  historical 
world-wide domiuion  fascinated  his  imagination;  und  that,  in  Lis  foreign 
as  in  his  domestic  policyj  he  was  animated  by  no  mean  or  unworthy 
ambition,  but  by  the  profound  conviction  that  he  was  adding  to  her 
secmrity  and  her  renown. 

The  Imperial  and  the  Parochial  types  of  character  have  always  been 
sharply  opposed  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  former  is  under  a  clontl. 
The  policy  of  "brag  and  bluster"  has  been  succeeded  by  one  which  is 
supposed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  commerce.  Whether 
the  one  or  the  other  will  best  secure  the  ultimate  well-being  of  the 
Empire  is  a  question  that  need  not  now  be  discussed.  The  opinion  of 
Europe,  indeed,  has  liccu  ah-cady  expressed  in  no  measured  terms, 
*'  Brag  and  bluster  !  "  said  the  Rcgierungsrath  of  Sauerkraut  to  me  a 
year  ago,  as  we  were  sailing  up  the  Ktinigsee :  "  Brag  and  bluster  1 
And  why  not?  AVhat  is  the  good  of  appealing  to  a  polar  bear  iu 
honeyed  accents  ?  Brag  and  bluster,  indeed  !  Dou*t  you  see,  mcin 
guter  frcund,  that  these  were  the  only  arguments  the  barbarians  could 
understand  ?  If  the  clamour  of  vindictive  philanthropy  Lad  not  drowned 
and  discredited  the  plain  speaking  of  your  Prime  Minister,  the  Czar 
would  have  thought  once,  twice,  and  thrice  before  he  started  for  Con- 
stantinople. To  pliilandcr  with  philanthropy  may  be  a  cheap  amuse- 
ment in  quiet  times ;  but  when  a  hurulrcd  thousand  lives  ore  sacrificed 
to  its  cultivation,  it  becomes  a  costly  and  poisonous  luxury.  The  sinister 
forces  with  which  he  had  to  contend  may  have  proved  too  strong  for 
Lord  Beacousfield  ;  foreign  foes  and  domestic  faction  may  have  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  all  that  he  designed ;  but  iu  a  great  world- 
crisis  he  bore  himself  steadfastly,  patiently,  strenuously,  heroically;  and 
he  imparted  his  own  spirit  to  England.  And  more  than  that,  mein  herr, 
much  more  if  your  people  had  but  known  it»  your  patriot  minister,  in 
Lis  struggle  witli  the  barbarian^  had  all  free  Europe  at  his  back." 
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So  far  the  Eegieruogsratb  of  Sauerkraut ;  but  the  Regieruogsratb  is 
OBly  a  German  Liberal,  and  not  an  Englieb  Kadical.  The  British 
Radical  knows  better ;  bis  animosity  to  Imperialism  is  nnappeased  and 
unappeasable ;  and  even  in  the  grave  his  victims  are  not  safe.  At  aU 
events,  the  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  to  Benjamin  Disraeli  in  that 
historic  temple  of  our  race,  "where  kings  and  poets  lie," ought  not  to 
have  been  entertained.  Tlie  nice  susceptibilities  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
his  friends  below  the  gangway  should  have  been  consulted.  Well,  it 
docs  not  much  matter  to  us,  or  to — him.  He  has  a  more  lasting  monu- 
ment in  the  heart  of  England  ;  and  the  memory  of  a  great  career  will 
outlive  the  bronze  and  marble  of  the  Abbey. 

Hia  voice  is  silent  in  your  council-hall 

For  ever ;  and,  whatever  tempests  lonr, 

For  ever  silent ;  even  if  they  oroke 

In  thunder,  silent ;  yet  remember  all 

He  spoke  unong  you,  and  the  Man  who  spoke.  • 

J.  s. 


LORD    BEACONSFIKLD, 


T%E  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  U  a  jm)verb  of  which  tho  *[\\n\  in  rst* \\\y\\\t 
but  the  literal  acceptation  obviously  iimdmiiMilttu,  I  tukc  W  U\ 
mean  that  we  should  judge  men  vho  aw  (Umd,  HUtl  thmvftu'o  uti  luuniU' 
able  to  defend  or  explain  thcmsclvcM>  not  ia  a  Hpirit  ut  kti'ittt  ju«litHi, 
which  is  often  summa  injuria,  but  in  a  Hpirit  of  equity  whiph,  tuumttliuit 
to  Aristotle^'**'  "is  not  prone  to  prcM  tho  law  u\\  \\h\  wiirvo  vidii,  lint- 
rather  to  make  allowance  ctcu  when  tho  Hlrirt  hitter  of  (ho  luw  wiiulil 
justify  a  contrary  judgment."  Tho  truly  o(|uitttbhi  tnmpnr  "  linli»iui(h 
all  things^  hopeth  all  things/' of  tho  duml,  mo  far  an  loyiilly  lo  Inilh 
will  permit. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  shall  cmltrnvour  to  wriln  thit  following  pi^ifii. 
There  is  much  in  Lord  BcaconHfichl'v  rhara'tlitr  mt\  tmnwr  lliui  Jm« 
always  excited  my  strongest  antipathy ;  mm:li  aNo  ilmt  Um  U'ti  If  m 
strongly  won  my  sympathy  and  admiration.  In  ihi:  flr»i  kp<'i:i.'h  ^Uw.U 
he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  uft^r  hi»  uiiiHtinimiuti  Uk  IV^^nJ'-r, 
in  186S,  he  referred  modestly  atuJ  with  wma  path/>v,  i*i  iUn  **  iMHttnui 
and  peculiar''  circumstances  whkh  hail  9imU;  Uin  i*^Aliu%i  iufu;t  v/ 
nniqne  and  so  ardoous.  Those  inrttunminmunt  unt  ittohMy  i$h*^i-^uhU:, 
to  a  degree  not  commonly  susfx^'^sd;  (or  whui  *tu:ii  a  ft'k'tMy  ypijiit^-hi 
most  condemn  in  Ixird  J$eacr/;i«&fl<J's  t^nu^AA^r  uii4  /•4i;<;4.'f.  "  TiM* 
childhood  thows  the  man  as  mon/iu^  shvw»  iU*i  4My"i  h  */;tt»  nj:<iyi4 
in  earij  jear*  is  xwt  «a«iJr  <n'^rcviw*;,  aii^  tL4;  <.'j/<rvw»Ui*i/xA  '4  i^'/t4 
BeaeoneSeld's  earJr  Jjfc  Mi^xo  v^  wj<;  t//  kvyyly  a  'J'jw;  i// iU-  >»i;i.iil,(i;^ 
coiitraditrti'jiie  whidb  iti^^f::!  iu  Lit  vlj.it/'a',-t*,i ,  iv/uiv  '^  Li*  i^wiiii-u-*  i.' w/ 
and  liieriLrT  tttacL* — hit  j'jxt^.'^^'.vi;*  ii;f.it:i.e*  ^Ir  K'^U-rt  j^4>t:)^  tv/  4/v.X'yU, 
*iid  Li*  CTU^i  trtatiii»:^fi  'j(f  Ovi:.*'r  i*-  *' '>>t..i-;^vy''''  w*;  4;u>.jmi-'!^  ^.iil 
ffulated  to  BUgpest  the  id«i  */  u  "  J-C'^c!  Si/X.-^*^  */i  <loWu/'  ut  Jtj   ji-u-i/ 
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Graham  once  characterized  Mr.  Disraeli.  Yet  so  admirable  a  husbam 
and  so  true  a  friend  was  clearly  not  deficient  in  generous  and  amiable' 
qualities.  Sometimes,  too,  ve  may  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  his  treat- 
ment of  public  questions  with  our  stundfird  of  political  rectitude.  But 
our  standard  was  not  his,  and  if  we  would  be  just  to  him  we  must  look 
at  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  can,  from  liis  point  of  view.  This  is  what  I 
propose  to  do  in  the  observations  which  I  now  venture  to  lay  Ijcfopc  the 
reader. 

Home  influences,  which  generally  play  so  important  a  part  iu  the 
formation  of  character,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  propitious  in 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  case.  His  niotlier  seems  to  have  been  a  common- 
place woman,  who  left  no  particular  mark  on  her  famous  son.  His 
father  was  a  freethinker  in  religion  and  a  sort  of  Tory-Demncrat  in 
politics.  Educated  partly  iu  Holland  and  partly  iu  Paris,  he  returned 
to  England  towards  the  close  of  last  century  with  a  mind  saturated  with 
Voltaircan  scepticism  on  moral  and  religious  questions.  The  picture 
which  his  sou  has  drawn  of  him  con-csponds  but  slightly  with  the 
original.  '*  He  had  not  a  single  passion  or  prejudice/'  says  Lord 
Bcaconsficldj  "  all  his  convictions  were  the  result  of  his  own  studies,  and 
were  often  opposed  to  the  impressions  which  he  had  early  imbibed.'*^ 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli  was  full  of  passion  and  prejudice, 
as  anv  one  will  see  who  will  wade  throush  his  coiitrovcrsv  with  Mr. 
Bolton  Corney.  ]\Ir.  Corney  proved,  not  only  that  the  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  iu  so  far  as  that  work  was  original,  was  full  of  blunders, 
but — still  worse — that  when  it  was  free  from  blunders  it  was  a  plagiarism 
from  Trench  sources.  The  mauner  iu  which  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli  resented 
this  exposure  shows  anythiug  but  freedom  from  "  passion  or  prejudice/' 
He  stoutly  denied  the  justice  of  the  accusation,  which  he  puts  down  to 
the  malicious  envy  of  his  assailant,  whom  he  deuouuces  as  "  ribald,'*  a 
"carle/'  a  *'  pig  in  a  drawing-room, *'  and  a  "  literary  yahoo."  His  son, 
as  was  natural,  catight  the  contagion  of  this  style  of  polemics,  and 
exhibited  a  variety  of  specimens  of  it  betwceu  his  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  years.  But  the  House  of  Commons  cured  him  of  it,  and  the 
invectives  against  Sir  Robert  Peel  arc  generally  as  ]K)lishcd  as  they  are 
piercing. 

Like  his  son  afterwards,  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli  began  his  literary  career 
with  a  "  Komance  iu  three  volumes/'  which  reached  a  second  edition.. 
I  have  not  i-ead  the  book;  but  it  is    described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Hitch-.] 
man,  one  of  Lord  BeaconsHeld's  most  ardent  admirers,  and  the  moat. 
eulogistic  of  his  biographers:   "  It  is   flippant,  dull,  and  rather  vulgar |] 
many  of  the  jests  are  grossly  indecent;  and  as  the  principal  object  of  thi 
author's  somewhat  lumbering  satire  is  scientific  research — of  whidi  he 
knew  nothing — it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  he  has  >ii         '   '^  '  » 

ex|>osing  his  own  ignorance  than  iu  proving  hisopponni  - 

Mr.  Lsaac  Disraeli's  mother  fiercely  resented  the  degradation  of  hrr 
race.      But  it  was  not  on  the  oppressors,  but  on  the  oppressed,  that  she 
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e  hated  the  people  from  whom  she  derived 
klien  and  a  degraded  race,  and  tlie  son  inherited 
if  her  scorn,     Tue  letter  in  which  he  refused  the 
e  Synagogue  i$,  according  to  Mr.  Hitcbman,  '^  a 
ontemptuous  rcasouino;  with   those  whose  obstinate 
iolete   tradition   had   made  it   impossible  for  men  of 
fincmcnt  to  join  iu  their   worship/'      And  in  his  book 
ins   of   Judaism^' — for   my   knowledge    of    which    I    aui 
Mr,  Ilittrhman — Mr.  Isaac   Disraeli  disposes  of  the  Jewish 
'n.  the  following  cavalier  fashion:  '^  It  is  evident  to  all  men, 
rews,  who  still   cling  to  tlie  ignorant  pride  of  a  semi-civilized 
that  a  considerable   portion  of   the    ^Mosaic  code    could   not  be 
gued  for  perpetuity,  bnt  was  accommodated  to  immediate  purposes." 
The  whole  constituttou  of  Israel  has  passed  away;  the  sacrilice  and  the 
sacrificers  have  vanished  ;  the  altar  sank  with  the  throne.      A  conquered 
people  Tidiculonsly  exist  as  if  they  were  in  a  state  independent  amidst 
the  miseries  and  degradations  of  twenty  centuries." 

Lord  Beaconsficld  was  thus  brought  up  without  any  religious  tcaeh- 
iug.  The  story  is  well  known  of  the  poet  Rogers  getting  him  baptized 
about  the  age  of  twelve  iu  order  to  better  his  worldly  prospects.  The 
private  schools  to  which  he  was  sent  were  kept  by  Unitarians.  So  that 
he  grew  to  man's  estate  without  any  connection  with  the  Christian 
Church,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  his  baptism,  Nor  was  his 
experience  of  school-life  calculated  to  wean  him  fmm  the  religious 
scepticism  which  he  had  iinhibcd  from  his  father.  To  this  experience, 
indeed,  I  trace  that  tlieory  of  race  Avhich  he  afterwards  formulated  into 
a  politico-religious  creed,  and  to  which  he  was  largely  indebted  for  his 
wonderful  success.  Boys  are  apt  to  be  thoughtlessly  cruel  and  brutal, 
and  a  boy  of  such  notedly  Jewish  name  aud  features  was  sure  to  find 
himself  isolated  and  persecuted  iu  the  typical  boarding-schools  of  sixty 
years  ago.  That  Lord  Beaeouslicld  was  thus  treated  at  school,  and  that 
the  iron  entered  iuto  his  inmost  soul  aud  probably  altered  tlie  whole  bent 
of  his  life,  is,  I  thinks  apparent  from  soma  passages  in  "  Vivian  Grey/'* 
and  "  Coutarini  Pleming,"  which  are  in  substance  evidently  auto- 
biograpliical.  Vivian  Grey  is  disliked  by  the  usJicr,  who  calls  him 
contemptuously  a  *'  seditious  stranger  " — an  epithet  taken  up  by  the 
other  boys,  who  shout  *'  No  strauger  !  no  stranger  !'*  Now  Viviau  Grey 
was  in  no  sense  a  "  stranger  ''  iu  the  scliool,  and.  the  epithet  had  there- 
fore no  meaning  as  applied  to  him.  The  incident  is  evidently  a 
reminiscence  from  real  life,  and  the  word  used  was  doubtless 
"Seditious  Jew  !"  "  No  Jew!  uo  Jew!"  Iu  "  Coutarini  Fleming" 
the  hero  says  of  his  schoolfellows  : — "  Thev  were  called  mv  brothers, 
but  Nature  gave  the  lie  to  the  reiterated  assertion.  There  was  no 
similitude  between  ns-  Their  blue  eyes,  their  flaxen  hair,  and  their 
white  visages  claimed  no  kindred  with  my  Venetian  countenance. 
AVherevcr  I  moved  I  looked  around  me  aud  beheld  a  race  diftercnt  from 
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myself.     There  was  no  sympathy  between  my  frame  and  tlic  rigid  clime 
whither  I  had  been  brouglit  to  live." 

Both   Vivian  Grey  and   Contarini  Fleming   take  a   terrible    revenge 
on  their  persecutors.     When   Vivian   Grey's  comrades   in  delinqucncT 
leave  him   to  his  fate  in  the   hands  of  the  tyrannical   usher,  Vima 
resolves  upon  a  scheme  of  revenge  against  both  usher  and   pupil*.     lie 
curries  favour  with  the  usher  with  complete  success,  and  rectiils  from  no 
meauncss  or  treachery  in  carrying  out  his  plan.     Having  mastered  tUe 
usher's  will  and  made  him  a  supple  tool  in  his  hands,  he  then  instigates 
him  to  every  kind  of  cruelty  towards  the  boys;  and  when  their  passions 
are  raised  to  a  frenzy  of  hatred  he  calmly  delivers  their  tormentor  into 
their  hands,  and  watches   tlieni  with  joy  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
him,  while  \  ivian   keeps  thcni  olf  himself  with  a  loaded   pistol.     An 
yet  even  so^  Vivian   Grey's  revenge  is  not  fully  satisfied.     He  leavi 
the  school  vowiiij^  that  if  lie  could  devise  some  new  and  more  e\quisi 
kind  of  torture,  he  would   try  it  ou  the  man  who  had  insulted   him  b 
calling  him  "stranger"  (Jew). 

"Contarini  Fleming"  was  published  some  years  after  "  Vivian  Grey,' 
ami  Lord  EeaconsfieUl  says  in  the  General  Preface  to  his  novels,  in  18GD 
that    it    was    "written    with    deep   thought    and   feeling/'     Contarin 
Flrniiug,    like  Vivian   Grey,    was   also    insulted    at   school  ;    and    Lo 
BeaconsficUrs  account  of  the  vengeance  which  he  took  on  ]iis  assailant^ 
is   worth   quoting.      A    ring   having  been  formed  round  the  two 
Contarini  Fleniitig  rushes  on  his  opponent  like  a   wild  beast  and   d 
hinl  to  the  ground.     "  IW  wiis  up  again  in  a  moment/' — it  is  Contarin 
himself  who  describes  the  fight — "and,  indeed^  I  would  not  have  waited 
for  tlicir  silly  rules  of  nioek  conductj  but  would  have  destroyed   him 
Ins    prostration.      But   he  was   up   a^aiu  in   a  moment."      Obscne  th 
vharactcristic  touch — ^the  revengeful  foreign  boy's  scorn  for  the  rules 
fair  fighting.      lie  would  have  "destroyed"  his  antagonist  while  he  was 
"down,"  if  he  had  not  hccii  too  nimble  for  liim.      **  Again   I  (lew  upon 
liim.     lie  fought  with  subtle  energy,  but  he  was  like  a  serpent  with  a 
tiger.      T  fixed   upon  him  :  my  blows  told   with   the  rapid  pi-ecision 
machinery.      His  bloody  visage  was  not  to  be  distinguished.      I   believe' 
lie  was  terrified   with  ray  frantic  air.      I   would  never  wait  between  the 
rounds.      I  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  madness  for  him  to  come  on. 
Kach  time  that  he  enmc  forward    I  made  tlie  t*anu'  dreadful  spring,  bca 
^lown  his  guard,  aiid  never  ceased  working  upon  his  head,  until  at  lengt 
my  fist  seemed   to  enter  his  very  braiu  ;   and  after  ten    rounds  he  full 
down  quite  blind.      I  never  felt  liis  blows ;  I  never  lost  my  breath. 

"He  could  not  come  up  to  time.     I   rushed  forward;   I  placed  m 
knee  upon  liis  chest.      '  I  fight  no  more,'  he  faintly  cried. 

"  '  Apolo^nze  !'   1  e\claimcd,  '  Apologize  !'     He  did  not  speak. 
'By  heavens,  apologize!'  I  said,  'or  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do.' 

"'Never!*  he  rcj>lied. 

"I  lifted  up  my  arm.    Some  advanced  to  interfere.    'Off!'  1  shouted 
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I*  Off!  Off!'  I  seized  the  fallen  chief,  rushed  throuj^h  the  gate,  and 
dragged  him  like  Achilles  through  the  mead.  At  the  bottom  there  was 
&  duuj^-hill.      Upon  it  I  flung  the  half-iuanimate  body. 

"I  strolled  away  to  one  of  ray  favourite  haunts.  I  wa:>  cahn  and 
exhausted;  my  face  and  hands  were  smeared  with  gore.  1  knelt  down 
by  the  side  of  the  istream  and  drank  the  most  delicious  draught  that  I 
LatI  ever  qnaffcd.'' 

All  this -is  coarse  and  brutal;  but  it  probably  is  no  more  than  an 
exaggerated  expre^ision  of  what  the  writer  felt  under  the  daily  taunts 
of  his  schoolfellows.  Aud,  after  all,  is  tiie  vengeance  of  Contariui 
Fleming  so  very  different  in  kind  from  those  poisoned  arrows  which, 
in  after  years,  were  driven  with  uupitying  enjoyment  into  the  ([uivcring 
flesh  of  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  ?      But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

On  leaving  school,  a  lad  in  his  teens,  he  was  appreutiecd  a«i  clerk  to 
a  solicitor.  In  the  matter  of  education  he  was  left  to  his  own  devices, 
save  that  his  fatlicr  seems  to  have  occasionally  recommended  some  par- 
ticular book.  Lord'  Hcaconsficld  relates  in  particular  that  he  was  in 
this  way  induced,  as  a  youth,  by  his  father  to  read  Voltaire's  works,  and 
that  the  perusal  was  a  new  revelation  to  him.  lie  now  became  aware 
that  the  oppressors  of  the  Jewish  race  were  the  believers  in  the  Christian 
revelation,  while  the  champions  of  toleration  were  the  disciples  of  Vol- 
taire, This  discovery  set  him  athiuking,  and,  stimulated  by  the  insults 
of  his  schooldays,  he  resolved  to  turn  the  tables  on  those  who  ilcspised 
bim.  He  would  prove  to  the  world  that  it  was  he  who,  in  truth,  be- 
longed to  a  snjiorior  race — the  pure  breed  of  Caucasus.  "  Pure  races 
of  Caucasus/'  lie  said  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  a  famous  poliliciaa 
as  well  as  man  of  letters,  **  may  be  persecuted  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
despised  except  by  the  brutal  i;j;norance  of  some  mongrel  breed  that 
brandishes  fagots  and  howls  extermination,  but  is  itself  e\terrainatcd 
by  that  irresistible  law  of  Nature  which  is  fatal  to  curs."  It  was  the 
Tending  of  Voltaire  that  had  set  him  on  this  track  of  vengeance.  He, 
whom  the  proud  aristocracy  of  the  laud  regarded  as  a  pariah,  was,  in 
fact,  the  superior  of  them  all.  Aud  they  acknowledged  that  su[)eriority 
without  knowing  it.  They  had  appropriated  the  religious  and  many  of 
the  civil  itistitutions  of  his  race.  The  literature  of  the  riiildrcu  of 
Abraham  was  the  earliest  literature  lisped  by  the  mongrel  races  of 
Christendom.  Nay,  more  :  did  not  "  the  one-half  of  Kurope  worship  a 
Jew,  and  the  other  half  a  Jewess?  And  which  was  the  superior  race — 
the  race  that  worshipped,  or  the  race  that  was  worshipped  V  "  He  whom 
those  '*  snub-nosed  Saxons  "  affected  to  despise  was,  in  truth,  the  kins- 
man of  that  scion  of  the  House  of  David  whom  Christendom  worshipped 
as  God. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  drudgery  of  a  solicitor's  office  had  become 
intolerable  to  a  man  who  felt  that  lie  had  a  mission  of  this  kind  to  preach. 
The  study  of  the  law  was  Hung  aside  accordinijly,  and  presently  the  butt 
of  hU  sehoalfcllows  and  whilom  solicitor's  clerk  found  himself  a  lion  iu 
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a  certain  section  of  London  society  through  the  publication  of  "Viviia     I 
Grey."     From  that  day  forward  young  Disraeli  had  one  object  of  deai?,     I 
which  he  was  determined  to  reach  at  any  cost  to  himself  or  others — «li«     I 
position  of  Prime  Minister  of  England.      Just  as '*  Vivian  Grey  "had 
Inimbled  hirasclfj  and  practised  all   the   arts  of  deceit,  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  school  usher,  so  would   Benjaniiu  Disraeli  act  to  compass 
the  end  he  had  in  view.      I  am  imputing  to  him  nothing,  as  I  shall  ibo»     j 
by-aud-by,    which    Mr.   Disraeli    did    not   himself   fraukly   avow— not     ' 
under  the  veil  of  fiction,  but  in  his  own  name.      But  it  would  be  hanh 
and  unfair  to  judge  him   in   this  matter  by  our  ordinary  standard  of 
political   morality,  whieh,  indeed,  be  never  acknowledged.      Let  us  re- 
member that  Mr.  Disraeli  started  on  his   public  career  with  little  or  do 
furniture  of  moral  or  religious  principles  of  any  kind — and  this  from  ao 
fault  of  his  own.      To   me   the  wonder  is    not  that   there    should  be  so 
ranch  in  his  public  conduct  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  polilical 
honesty,  but  that  his  career  has  been,  on   the  whole,  so  free  from  moral 
stigma;   while  liis   private    life   has  been   xinsuUied   by    the    breath  of 
scandal.      This  is  much  to  say  in  the  case  of  a  man  exposed  to  so  many 
temptations,   and    who  set    forth    to   meet   them    under    so   many  dis- 
advantages. 

Not  the  least  of  his  disadvantages  probably,  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  was  the  kind  of  society  whose  portals  the  publication  of  "Vimn 
Grey"  tiuug  open  to  the  youthfid  novelist,  and  which  he  chiefly 
frequented.  This  was  the  salon  of  Lady  Blcssington,  an  Irish  bcaaty 
of  brilliant  talents,  great  beauty,  and  equivocal  character.  Her  step- 
daughter married  Count  d'Orsay,  but  separated  from  him  after  two 
years  of  unhappy  maiTied  life  spent  under  the  mof  of  Lady  Hlcssiugtoa. 
Count  d'Orsay  continued  to  live  with  Lady  Blcssington  after  his  wife 
had  left  him,  and  the  house  became  the  resort  of  a  Bohemian  literary 
society,  whose  great  hero  was  Byron.  No  ladies  passed  the  threshold. 
yir.  Disraeli  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  became  vcrv  intimate  with 
Count  d'Orsay,  to  whom  he  refers  in  the  following  somewhat  exaggerated 
terms,  in  the  General  Preface  to  his  novels,  written  in  18(51),  After 
speaking  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  '*  best  friends  I  ever  had,"  he  says: 
*' One  was  the  inimitable  d'Orsay,  the  most  accomplisiied  and  the  most 
engaging  character  tliat  has  ligured  in  this  century,  who,  with  the  form 
and  tlvc  universal  genius  of  an  Alcibiades,  combined  n  brilliant  wit  aJid 
a  heart  of  quick  ad'eclioii,  and  wlio,  placed  in  a  public  position,  would  have 
displayed  a  couragCj  a  judgment,  and  a  commanding  intelligence  whirh 
would  have  ranked  him  with  the  leaders  of  mankind." 

The  Count  d'Grsay  of  real  life  was  a  Frenchman  of  quick  wit, 
effeminate  vanity,  considerable  accomplishments,  amiable  disposition, 
and  indift'ercnt  ehnracter — one  of  the  least  likely  men  imaginable  to 
take  rank  "  with  the  leaders  of  mankind."  But  what  is  really  striking 
and  instructive  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  extravagant  culogj'  of  Count  d'Orsay 
is  his  deliberate  exclusion  of  moral  considerations  from  his  estimate  of 
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lis  friend's  character.  Tb( 


of  Count  d'Orsay  to  Alcibiadcs  (in 


iignificaiit 


comparison 
niple'^  he  figures  as  Count  Alcibiades  de  Alirabel)  is  in  itself 
\>r  Alcibiadc3  wa^  not  only  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his 
day  in  Greece,  but  alsj  one  of  the  most  unscnipulous  and  immoral.  If 
a  man  makes  ambition  the  one  aim  aud  purpose  of  his  life,  and  if  he 
shows  iatellectual  power  and  dctf'rmiuatian  of  will  adequate  to  the  end 

fview,  the  moral  character  of  the  means  employed  is,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
kinioa,  a  matter  of  little  or  uo  moment.  There  is  one  character  ia 
ngli^h  history  wliich  Lord  Bcaconsficlil  has  always  held  up  to  adraira- 
iiou  OS  his  beau  ideal  of  a  patriotic  statesman.  In  season  aud  out  of 
season,  in  novels,  ^ave  political  essays  aud  Parliamentary  speeches,  he 
has  proclaimed  "  the  injured  iSulini^brokc"  as  his  mudel  of  an  English 
statesman,  a  very  Bayard  of  politics,  aud,  above  all,  a  political 
teacher  whom  the  generous  youth  of  England  ought  to  study  and  to 
copy.  He  calls  him  ''  the  father  of  modern  Toryism/'  and  makes  it  his 
owu  avowed  purpose  to  "educate"  and  reconstruct  the  Tory  party  oa 
the  principles  of  Boliugbrokc.  lu  along  manifesto,  which  he  published 
in  the  Times  of  Decc'ml)cr  31,  1835,  Lord  Beaeonsfield  refers  to 
Bolingbroke  as  a  great  Tory  leader  *•'  in  whose  writings  I  have  ever 
recognized  tlic  most  pure  and  the  profoundest  sources  of  political  and 
constitutional    wisdom."*      From    this    devotion    to    the    memory   and 

^rarccr  of  Bolingbroke  Lord  Beaconsfield  never  deviated. 

K  Now  vfhoX  znanuer  of  man  >vas  Bolingbroke  ?  His  life,  political  and 
private,  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  any  character  la  English  history. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  ;  but  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Bolingbroke  was  the  most  brilliant  orator,  the  most 
sparkling  writer,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate  noblemen  of  his  time:  iu 
morals  a  rake  ;  in  polities  an  unprinei]>Icd  schemer,  who  joined  aud 
betrayed  all  parties  by  turns ;  in  religion  a  believer  in  a  kind  of  vague  and 
nebulous  deism.  Violent  and  bitter  attacks  on  Christianity  are  scattered 
over  his  writings.  The  effect  of  that  religion  on  the  world,  he  argues, 
has  been  on  the  whole  pernicious.  He  asserts  peremptorily  that  Chris- 
tianity has  not  rclbrmcd  tlie  morals  of  maidciud,  nor  nnde  men  better; 
and  gravely  assures  his  readers  that  there  never  had  been  a  religious 


♦  "  I  do  not  often  quote  BnUngbrokc."  says  Burke,  "  nor  havu  liia  works  in  general  left  any 
permanent  improMion  ou  my  mind.  Fie  ih  a  presumptuous  aud  a  suiwrbcial  writer.'* — 
H^tctioR*  on  the  Flcvoltition  i/.  Frnn'"r,  ( Workfl,  vol.  iv.  ]t.  2r>4). 

**  He  seems  first  to  have  made  the  Tories  reject  their  old  toneti  of  exalted  iirerogative 
and  hereditary  riglit,  and  scorn  the  High  Church  theories  whieh  they  had  maintained  under 
WUhaui  and  Auue.  His  DisHertatiou  on  Parties  and  Letters  on  the  History  of  England 
are,  in  fact,  ^vHttcu  on  Whig  iirtnci|kli?s  (if  I  know  wliat  ia  meant  by  tltat  name),  in  their 
general  tendency  ;  however,  a  pfjliticinn.  who  had  always  some  particular  end  in  view,  may 
have  fallen  intosca-eral  inconsi-stoneies  "^Hallam'a  Von.\t.  lli*t.,  vol.  iii.  p.  307. 

*  He  aimed  at  bcinu'  the  moilcrn  Alcibiades— a  man  of  pleasure  at  thf  same  time  as  a  man 
of  bnainess.  sitting  up  cue  iiij^Lit  to  reel  nt  a  drnukc'u  orgy,  sitting  up  thu  next  to  compose 
a  despatch  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might  hang.''  "  He  entered  public  life  endowed, 
with  every  gift  of  Nature,  of  fortuue,  and  of  education,  except  the  most  imiwrtant  ef  all^ 
Jixcd  prineiplca."  '*  Fftr  hira  activity  was  as  necessary  ai  air  for  lungs.  When  exclnded 
from  public  lifo  there  were  uo  intrigues,  however  low  and  grovelUni^.  to  which  he  did  not 
stoop  ni  order  Ui  return  to  it.  Yet  all  his  writinsri  brcitlie  the  noblest  principles  of  iude- 
pendence." — Lord  Stauhoiie's  Ilietor^  of  Fngl^ind,  i.  34-36. 
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persecution  in  the   woikl   till   Cliristianity  had  become  an  esUbb»he 
religion.     Consistently  with  these  opinions,  he  declined   the  proffci 
raiiiistmtions  of  rclij^ion  when  he  was   dying,  though  be  had  previousk' 
been  in  the  habit  of  patroiiizinj^  them — of  coursCj  however,  merely  as 
part  of  the  ceremonial  drapery  of  public  life. 

Yetj  spite  of  aH  this,    Bolinp^broke    proclaimed  hiin'feelf  an  attach* 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,   and  sought  to  rally  his  foreci 
the  cry  of  "  Tlie  Church  in  danger !"     Are  we,  therefore,  to  braiul  him 
as  a   iklibcrate  hypocrite  ?    On  the  contrary,   I  have  no  donbt  that  he 
was,  fruui  his  own  point  of  view,  quite  sincere.     Tlic  following pas^igc 
from  one  of  3iis  Essays*  explains  what  that  point  of  view  waa» : — ** 
make   (Government    ctfcctnalj    there   must    be  a  religion ;    this    religi 
must    be   national  ;     and    this   national   religion    must    l>e    maiutaim 
in    rei)utation     and    reverence ;     all    other    religions   or     sects    most 
be    kept    too    low    to    become  the  rivals    of   it.      TIicsc    are,    in    my 
apprehension,  the   first  principles  of  good  policy."      In  strict  harmoav 
with  this  view,  Holingbroke's    eloquence    and    Parliamentary  suprcra 
induced  the  Rrilish  Legislature  in   171-1  to  pass  a  Bill  depriviuj;  No 
conformists    of    the    power    to    educate    their    children    in    their  o 
principles.      Boliugbroke,  too,  with  all  his  profcs.sion  of  liberal  ojjinio 
was  at  heart  a  despot.      The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  of  the  day  published 
volume  of  sermons,  with   a  pnilaee   which    was   supposed   to  reflect 
the  wisdom  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,   of  which  Bolingbroke  was  t 
author.      Bolingbroke  procured  its  formal  eoudcmuatiou   by  the  Ho 
of  Commons,  and   ordered  it   to  be  burnt    by  the  public   hangman 
Palace  Ynrrl.     In  fact,  no  politician  of  the  eighteenth  century  evinced  so 
miieli    impatience    of    public  criticism    as    Lord    Beaconsfield's    mod^^H 
statt*sninn.       In  the   autumn    of    171 1    lie   Intd    fonrtetn    printers  ani^l 
publishers    dragged  to   the    bar    of   the    House   of  Commons    under 
bis  warrant ;  aiul  one  of  his  latest  acts  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
introduce  the  Stamp  Act,  for  the  pur[X>sc  of  restraining  the  liberty 
the  Press  and  checkiug  political  discussion — a  purpose  which  it  pat 
achieved.       It  killed  some  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day, 
nearly  pi-oved  fatal  even  to  the  Spectator, 

That  Lord  Beaconstichl,  knowing  all  this,  should  nevertheless    hn 
all  through  his  life,  held  up  Bolingbroke  for  admiration  and  imitation 
the  tfrau  idt'uf  of  a  Tory  statesman,  certainly  seems  strauge.      And  wh 
it  really  comes  to  is  this :  that  Buccesfiful  aud  praiseworthy  icadersl 
of  the  Tory  party  may  be  entirely  divorced  from  belief  in  Christiaui 
and   even    from    adhesion   to    the   priueiples   of  morality    aud   politic 
honesty.      In  Lord  Beaconsficld's   opinion  the   greatest  and  in  cvi 
way  most  admirable  lender  of  the  Tory  party  up  to  his  own  time  waa 
brilliant  writer  and  orator,  who  combined   with  outward  conformity  to 
the  Chnrcb  of  England  a   scornful  unbelief  in   her  doctrines,  and   ^H 

h^ 


iiudisgniscd   contempt    for  political  morality. 

*^EBS.iy  IV.  ace. -41. 
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limsclf,  however,  taken  pains  to  explain  the  grounds  of  Xm  admiration 
'of  Lord  Bolinofbroke.  lu  his  "  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion" he  Miilcs  of  Bolingbrokc  as  follows  : — 

'*  It  is  prubable  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  career  he  meditated  on  tlie  I'or- 
nuition  of  u  new  party  -that  drenm  of  youthful  ambition  in  a  perplexed  and 
discordant  ago,  hut  deternunod  in  English  politics  to  be  never  more  substantial 
than  a  viiriun.  More  experienced  in  political  life,  he  discoverfd  tliat  lie  had  only 
to  choose  Uetween  the  Whiga  and  the  Tories;  and  his  Bajr:voii>us  intclWl,  not 
Futislitd  with  the  superlicial  character  of  these  celebrated  divisions,  [K^uetrated 
their  iatcrior  and  essential  qualities,  and  discerned — in  spite  of  all  the  alTectatiou 
•»f  popular  sympathy  on  one  side,  and  of  admiration  of  arbitrary  power  on  the 
other— that  this  choice  was^  in  fact,  a  choice  between  oligarchy  and  democracy. 
From  the  moment  that  lx)rd  liobnghroke,  in  becoming  a  Tory,  embraced  tht- 
uatioual  cause,  he  devoted  himself  absolutely  to  his  party.     All  the  energies  of 

his   Proti'iin   mind   were  lavished   in   their  service and   in  a  series  of 

writings,  unequalled  in  our  literature  for  their  apinted  patriotism,  their  just 
and  profound  views,  and  tlie  golden  eloquence  in  which  they  are  expressed,  he 
eradicated  from  Toryism  all  those  absurd  and  odious  doctrines  which  Toryism 
Imd  adventitiously  adopted,  and  clearly  developed  its  essential  and  permanent 
clutrncter;  dis^sarded  Jttn-  dioino^  demolished  passive  obedience,  ihmw  to  the 
winds  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  placed  the  abdication  of  James  and  the 
accession  of  George  on  their  right  basis;  and,  in  the  complete  reorganizrition 
of  the  public  mind,  hiid  tlie  foundation  for  the  future  accession  of  the  Tory  party 
to  power,  niul  to  that  popular  and  triiuupliant  career  which  muet  ever  await 
the  policy  of  an  administration  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  our  free  and  ancient 
institutions/' 


In  thus  cvisocrating  the  Tory  party  of  its  traditional  doctrines  and 
principles,  "  Lord  Bolingbrokc,"  says  his  panegyrist,  '*  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  incurred  the  commoaplace  imputation  of  insincerity  and 
inconsistency;"  the  fact  being  that  "he  maintained  that  vigilant  and 
meditative  indopetidence  which  is  the  privilege  of  au  original  and  inde- 
pendent spirit."  The  truth  is  that,  in  sketching  the  political  character  of 
Lord  Bolingbrokc,  Lord  Bcaeonsficld  was  really  describing  bis  own 
position  in  English  politics — the  position  of  one  isolated  and  detached 
from  all  parties,  but  using  each  of  them,  as  occasion  might  offer,  for  his 
own  purposes.  This  inference  is  so  obvious  that  so  enthustastlc  au 
admirer  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  Air  Hitdiman  does  not  ticsitate  to 
draw  it.  After  quoting  the  passage  which  I  have  given  above  from  Lord 
Beacoiisfichrs  "Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution/' Mr.  Hitchman 
obacr^'cs  :  "  The  whole  passage  is  as  true  and  remarkable  a  picture  of 
the  career  of  its  author  as  could  well  have  been  desired.  By  it  Lord 
Beaconsfield  will  probably  be  content  to  be  judged,  and  it  will  Ijc  for 
jjosterity  to  say  whether  or  not  he  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the 
Bolingbroke  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  * 

Such,  then,  were  the  eircunistauces  uuder  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
began  his  political  career.  His  whole  environment  up  to  that  periotl 
had   forced   his  mind    inix>  an    attitude    of   [K)litical    and    theological 

'  The  Public  Life  of  the  Earl  of  BencoasfeM,''  vo?.  i.  p.  llj. 
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scepticism,  and  it  was  only  natural,  therefore,  tliat  he  Bbould  hare  hetn 
most  attracted  by  characters  o£  the  Alcibiades  ^JP^^  ■'^  througli  lii 
life  he  exliibitcd  a  certain  degree  of  conteraptuous  pity  for  anything  likf 
genuine  earnestness  in  politics.  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  kner 
him  well  that  he  had  the  highest  admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  Ami 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  a  cynical  remark  attributed  to  him,  namdf, 
that  ''Air.  Gladstone  Avould  be  an  admirable  staicsman  except  for  im 
virtues." 

To  prevent  misconstruction,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  in  passing, 
the  sense  iu  which  I  ascribe  theological  as  well  as  political  scepticism 
to  Lord  Beaconslield.  There  are  passages  in  his  writings  which  make 
it  extremely  doubtful  to  my  mind  whether  he  ever  really  accepted 
Christianitj'  as  rv  theological  system.  In  saying  this,  I  make  no  impntit- 
tion  whatever  on  his  sincerity.  To  b(*gin  with,  hii  mind  was,  for  to 
able  a  mau,  a  singularly  inaccurate  one,  and  he  was  never  more 
inaccurate  than  when  he  was  dealing  with  theological  questions.  There 
is  an  ainusiug  illustration  of  this  in  his  last  novel.  '*  She  was  rc- 
baptizctl,"  says  Kudymion,*  "  but  only  by  way  of  precaution.  It  was 
not  uecossury,  for  our  orders,  you  know,  are  recognized  by  Rome."  Wc 
have  here  two  errors  within  the  compass  of  one  short  sentence,  and  from 
the  pen  of  a  statesman  who  occasionally  wrote  and  spoke  on  subjects  of 
theological  controversy  with  the  air  of  a  master.  As  a  matter  of  Diet, 
Anglican  orders  are  7iot  "  recognized  by  Rome ;"  and,  in  the  second  placf, 
that  question  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  re-baptism  of  converts, 
for  the  ChurL-h  of  Rome,  like  that  of  England,  recognizes  the  validity 
of  lay  baptism. 

Lord  Beacouslicid  accepted  Christianity  as  the  completion  of  Judaism. 
and  he  resented  attacks  on  its  Scriptures,  as  his  famous  speech  **  on  the 
side  of  the  augcis,"  and  his  General  Preface  to  his  novels,  show.  But 
it  is  jealousy  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  supremacy  of  the  Semitie 
race  rather  than  for  tlieologicul  truth  that  is  most  apparent  iu  hit 
vindication.  ''  The  tradition  of  the  Anglican  Church,"  he  says,  in  his 
General  Preface,  "  was  powerful.  Resting  on  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
modified  by  the  divine  school  of  Galilee,  it  would  have  found  that  rock 
of  truth  which  Providence,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Semitic  race, 
had  promised  to  St.  Peter.  Instead  of  that,"  Newman  and  his 
followers  "  sought  refuge  in  medltcval  superstitions,  which  are  gene* 
rally  only  the  embodiments  of  Pagan  ceremonies  and  creeds." 

By  "  the  Church  of  Jerusalem "  ecclesiastical  writers  iu  general 
mean  the  Christian  Church  established  in  Jerusalem  under  the  epis* 
copacy  of  the  Apostle  James.  Lord  Bcaconsficld'a  "  Church  of 
Jerusalem  "  means  the  Jewish  Church,  and  Christianity,  as  understood 
by  him,  is  simply  Judaism  "  modified  by  the  divine  school  of  Galilee." 
The  Christian  revelation  is  thus  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  one  of 
the  many  "  Schools  of  the  Prophets  " — the  noblest  and  the  best, 
•  "  fendjmion,''  vol  u.  p.  242. 
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indeed,  but  still  odIv  prima  inter  pares.  The  same  idea  crops  up  in 
A'arious  parts  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  writings.  lu  "Tancred"*  he  says  : 
"  The  Crusaelers  looked  upon  the  Saracens  as  iufidels ;  whereas  the 
children  of  the  desert  bore  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  the  sacred  corpse 
that  had  for  a  brief  space  consecrated   the  Holy  Sepulchre  than  any  of 

WjkkQ  invading  host  of  Europe.      The  same  blood  flawed  in  their  veinsj  and 

^bey  recognized  the  Divine  mission  both  of  Moses  and  his  great  Suc- 
cessor."    This   is   a  way  of  looking   at   the   matter  which    would  have 

Bkeeu  unnatural,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  oue  who  was  a  Christian   in 

^he  theological  sense  of  that  word.  Nor  would  it  occur  to  a  Christian 
to   divide  Europe  between  "  those  who  worship  a  Jew  and  those  who 

brorship  a  Jewess." 

^  It  was  on  this  principle  of  race  that  Mr.  Disraeli  advocated  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament.  lie  carefully  guarded  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  be  au  advocate  of  what  he  called  "  the 
ambiguous  principle  of  religious  liberty."  He  regarded  the  l']sta- 
blished    Church    as    the    appointed  guardian    of   what    he    calls  *'  the 

■fiemitic  principle  "—in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  the  Semitic 
T^iCCf  both  by  Divine  appointment  and  physical  organization,  as  the 
educators  and  civilizers  of  niunkiiul.  The  Established  Church  being 
thuA  in  England  the  depositarj'  of  tlic  Semitic  principle,  ^Ir.  Dtaraeli 
argued  that  the  Jews,  who  were  the  first  and  most  illustrious  propa- 
gators of  that  principle,  were  already  in  essence  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  In  his  view  "Christianity  is  Judaism  for  the  multitude "f- — 
"  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,"  that  is,  of  the  aristocratic  metropolis, "  modi- 
fied by  the  divine  school  of  Galilee" — iu  other  words,  brought  down  to 
the  comprehension  and  practical  life  of  the  rude  and  uneidtivated.  The 
following  obscn'ation,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Jewess  iu  "  Tancred,"  probably  represented  his  own  interior  convictions 
on  the  subject: — "  la  this  perplexity  [about  the  differences  which  separate 
Christian  Churches]  it  may  be  wise  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  a 
Church  older  than  all  of  them,  the  Church  iu  which  Jesus  was  born, 
and  Avhich  He  never  quitted  ;  for  He  was  born  a  Jew,  lived  a  Jew,  and 
died  a  Jew,  as  became  a  prince  of  the  House  of  David,  which  you  do 
and  must  acknowledge  Him  to  have  been." 

Whenever  Lord  i^eaeonslicld  has  occasion  to  refer  to  our  Lord  it  is 
almost  invariably  as  a  Hebrew  Prince  or  Teacher  that  he  refers  to  Him. 
There  is  a  very  siguificaut  passage  iu  "  Tancred,"  where  the  author,  iu 
one  of  his  reveries,  compares  Jesus  with  Cxesar  and  Alexander.  They, 
too,  were  deified  after  their  death,  but  who  burns  incense  to  them  now  V 
Not  even  the  races  out  of  which  they  sprang.  But  those  races,  and 
many  more,  kneel  before  altars  built  to  the  descendant  of  Da\'id.  "All 
is  lace;  there  is  no  other  truth.  It  is  the  great  truth  into  which  all 
truths  merge." 

It  was,  doubtless,  because  Lord  Bcaconsficld  regarded  Christianity  as 
*  VoL  ii.  \\  a  t  "  Sybil,"  p.  130.     Tlie  exprBsaion  is  repeated  in  "  Taiicred. ' 
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TDcrcly  **  Judaism  for  tlic  multitude  "  that  he  savr  nothing  wrong  inlU 
fact  of  Jews  profcsfiiDgCliristiuuiiy  for  worldly  gain  while  secretly  adhcnug 
to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  their  own  faith.  "  Sidooia/'  he  wys  in 
"  Couiugsby/'  "  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family  ia 
Aragou,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  had  given  to  the  State  many  dit- 
tiuguibhed  citizens.  In  the  priesthood  its  members  had  been  pcculiarir 
eminent.  Besides  several  prelatesj  they  had  counted  among  their 
number  an  Archbishop  of  Toledo  ;  and  a  Sidouia.  in  a  season  of  great 
danger  and  difficulty,  had  exercised  for  a  series  of  years  the  paramount 
office  of  Grand  Inquisitor.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  ncTcr- 
theless  a  fact,  of  whirh  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence,  that  this  illustrious 
family  during  all  this  period,  iu  common  with  two-thirds  of  the  Ai»- 
gonese  nobility,  secretly  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  and  ccremonie«  of 
their  fathers — a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  God  of  Sinai,  and  the  ritw 
aud  observances  of  the  Law  of  Moses.'' 

It  iy  plain,  therefore,  that  Lord  Beacousfield  would  think  hinittlf 
perfectly  justified  in  conforraing  to  the  Christian  Church  of  Eoglaad 
and  recei\*iDg  her  Sacraments  without  pledgiug  his  conscience  to  a  full 
acceptance  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  Creed. 

Equity  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  requires  that  iu  passing  judgment  oa 
Lord  Beaconsficld  s  political  career  we  should  not  apply  too  rigorously  ia 
his  case  our  ordinary  canons  of  political  morality.  It  must  be  said,  more- 
over, on  his  behalf  that  when  he  entered  the  political  arena  he  gave  fair 
and  honest  warning  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  any  sucb 
canons.  He  made  a  speech  at  Taunton  in  1834,  which  he  after- 
wards republished  in  pamphlet  form  as  a  sort  of  political  confe^^sion  of 
faith.  The  following  extracts  from  that  speech  will  suffice  for  my 
purpose : — 

"  Unless  i  enter  I'aHianu-nt  with  n  clear  explanation  of  my  views  there  is 
lUtle  L'hance  of  my  acting  with  profit  to  you  or  with  credit  to  myself.  1  caoaot 
condescend  to  obtain  eren  that  dibtiiiguished  bouuur  by  JesuiticAl  intrigue  or 
casuistical  cajolery  ;  I  cannot  condescend  at  dm  same  time  to  be  snpporte<l  by  ihe- 
Tories,  because  they  tleeui  nut  a  Tory,  and  by  the  Liberals  because  Uiey  deetn 
nic  a  Liberal ;  1  cannot  stoop  to  deception  or  tsubmit  to  delusion.** 

That   is   honest    and    straightforward.  He  was  neither   a   Tory  nor  a 

Liberal;   he  occupied   a   detached    and  neutral    position^  and  meant  to 

fight  for  his  own  hand  and  in  his  own  way.      And  wliat  that  way  wa* 
he  told  with  great  frankness  : — 

'*Thc  truth  is,  gentlemen,  a  statesman  is  the  creature  of  his  age,  the  child  of 
circumstances,  the  creation  of  liia  times.  A  statesman  is  essentially  a  practiol 
character;  and  wiien  he  is  called  npoa  to  take  office  ho  is  not  lo  inquire  whht  hid 
opinions  might  or  might  not  have  been  iipan  this  or  that  subject ;  be  is  only  to 
ascertain  the  needful,  and  the  beneficial,  and  the  most  feasible  ninnner  in  which 
affairs  are  to  be  carried  on.  The  fact  is,  tlie  conduct  and  opinions  of  public  men 
III  diiicrcnt  periods  of  their  career  must  not  be  too  curiously  contrasted  in  a  free 
and  aspiring  country.  The  people  have  thoir  passions,  and  it  is  even  the  duly  of 
jiublic  men  occasionally  t-^i  adopt  sentiments  with  which  they  do  not  sympathize, 
because  the  people  mn<?t  have  leaders.     Thus  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  iho 
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B^OQiDTnanity  must  necessarily  in£ueacQ  a  rising  statesman.     I  say  nothing  of  the 
weight  whir.h  great  establishments  and  corporations,  and  the  necessity  of  ihoir 

support  and  patron.-ige,  must  also  possess  with  an  ambitious  statesman 

I   laugh,  therefore,  at  the  objection  against  a  man  that  at  a  former  period  of  his 
career  he  advocated  a  policy  different  to  his  present  one." 

^m      After  this  plain  and  candid  avowal^  I  submit  that  it  is  not  fair  to 

^charge  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  political  inconsistency  in  any  part  of  his 

public  career.      To  the  Lesbian  rule  of  conduct  which  he  prescribed  for 

Wilis  owu  Parliamentary  guidance  at  the  commencement  of  his  public  life 

■  be  wasj  with  one  solitary   exception,  singularly  true  to  its   close.     That 

solitary   exception  was  his  conduct  on  the  Eastern  Question — conduct 

whose  motive  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  know,  siacerely  respectedj  much  as  he 

» -disliked  the  policy  which  was  its  fruit. 
Lord  Bcaconsfield's  speech  at  Aylesbury,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1876,  is  the  only  itistancc  that  I  can  recall  in  his  Parliamentary  career 
of  his  having  deliberately  set  himself  against  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
acd  thereby  risked  popularity  and  power,  "  It  would  be  affectation  for 
me  to  pretend,"  he  said  in  that  speech,  "  that  I  am  backed  by  the 
country."  And  then  he  hurled  defiance  at  the  country,  dcnouuccd  the 
agitation  against  the  Turks,  aud  compared  Mr.  Gladstone  disadvan- 
tageoiisly  to  Chefket  Pasha.  The  speech  was  undoubtedly  a  turning- 
point  iu  the  controversy.  It  helped  to  rally  the  Ministerial  forces 
against  Mr.  Gladstone ;  it  encouraged  the  Turks  in  their  suicidal  obsti- 
^nacy  ;  and  by  its  very  audacity  it  staggered  for  a  while  the  opjKJuents  of 
^the  Ministerial  policy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  Avas 
profoundly  iu  earnest  iu  thcliue  he  took  on  the  Eastern  Question.  The 
B*  *'  bag-and-baggage  "  policy  cut  rudely  across  his  cherished  convictions 
™  respecting  the  "  Semitic  principle."  The  Turks,  indeed,  do  not  belong 
to  the  Semitic  race ;  but  their  theocratic  polity  is  the  product  of  a 
Semitic  brain  and  was  therefore  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  He  regarded  the  relation  between  what  he  repeatedly  calls  "  the 
Mosaic  and  Mohamedan  Arabs/'  even  when  ''the  Mosaic  Arabs"  happened 
to  be  Christians,  as  something  much  closer  than  the  relation  between 
Jews  and  non-Arabic  Christians.  It  is  with  undisguised  exultation, 
he  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Spain  '^looked  to  their  sympathizing  brethren 
of  the  Crescent,  whose  camps  already  gleamed  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  Kingdoms  was  as  much  achieved  by  the 
superior  information  which  the  Saracens  received  from  their  sufteriog 
kinsmen  as  by  the  resistless  valour  of  the  desert."  And  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  liis  quarrel  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  occult  motive,  had  its  ostensible  cause  in  Mr.  Disraeli^a  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  lie  attacked  Sir  Kobert  Peel  as  early  as 
18 13  on  the  ground  that  his  policy  in  favour  of  Servia  "  endangered  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire."  "  It  was  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe  during  the  last  twenty  years,"  he  declared,  "  that 
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had  reduced  Turkey  to  her  present  fallen  state,  not  the  decUnc  of  fe? 
resources.     They  are  still  unequalled." 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  conduct  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade  b  a  tuk 
story,  and  T  refer  to  it  now  only  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  owt  bot 
aptly  it  illustrates  the  rule  of  political  ethics  by  wliicli  Mr.  Disneii 
proclaimed  his  intention  to  shape  his  conduct  on  all  questions  tkt 
emerged  on  the  field  of  Parliamentary  discussion. 

Mr.  Disraeli  entered  Parliament  as  an  advocate  of  Free  Trade  priu- 
cipleSj  and  he  contiuued  that  advocacy  till  the  rupture  between  himsd: 
and  Peel.  Till  then  he  took  the  line  of  arguing  that  Free  Trade  bid 
always  been  a  characteristic  of  Tory  policy-  With  equal  faciUtj  Ir 
BOW  argued  that  the  Tories  had  been  consistent  Protectionists,  snd 
accordingly  he  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast  of  what  he  styled  "tLe 
sacred  cause  of  Protection/'  "  For  my  part,"  he  said  in  xLnotber  ipecdi, 
"if  we  are  to  have  Free  Trade,  I,  who  honour  genius,  prefer  thatnicfa 
measures  should  be  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockijort  (Mr 
Cobden)  than  by  one  who,  through  skilful  Parliamentary  znanoeavRSi 
has  tampered  with  the  generous  confidence  of  a  great  people  and  agmt 

party For  me  there  remains  this  at  least — the   opportunity  of 

expressing  thus  publicly  my  belief  that  a  Conservative  Government  i^ 
an  organized  hypocrisy."  And  again :  "  I  believe  I  belong  to  a  partr 
which  can  triumph  no  more,  for  we  have  nothing  left  us  but  the  con- 
stituencies which  we  have  not  betrayed."  Yet  ten  years  preuoosly 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  vindicated  Sir  Kobert  Peel  proleptieally  against  thr 
very  accusationa  which  he  here  makes  against  him.  "  I  will  grant," 
he  said,  in  1835,  'Hhat  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues  had  previously 
resisted  the  measures  which  they  have  since  proposed."  But  what  of 
that  ?  "  If  once  the  Tories  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  propose  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  they  simultaneously 
admitted  tliat  they  could  never  again  exercise  power."  In  order, 
therefore,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  power,  it  wa«  the 
duty  of  the  Tories  to  propose  in  office  measures  which  they  had 
denounced  in  Opposition.  But  what  was  a  virtue  in  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1835,  became  a  high  misdemeanour  in  1845.  And  the  expla- 
nation is  that  in  1845  Mr.  Disraeli  saw  a  chance  (which  might 
never  recur)  of  reaching  the  goal  of  his  ambition  by  fomcntiug 
a  mutiTiy  in  the  Conservative  camp  and  creating  an  irreparable  breach 
between  the  leader  and  the  bulk  of  his  party.  And  this  *'  sovereign 
passion,"  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it,  was  whetted  by  a  calculated  and 
methodical  revenge.  Sir  Tlobert  Peel  had  slighted  him  and  given  him 
clearly  to  understand  that  the  zealous  senice  and  sedulous  flattery  of 
years  had  been  wasted.  For  this  Mr.  Disraeli  determined  to  make  on 
example  of  liim,  not  so  muoli  from  a  feeling  of  vindictive  malice  as 
from  a  salutary  warning  to  others  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate 
Peel's  haughty  indifference  to  the  advances  of  "a  rising 
An  accomplished  peer  (still  living),  who  was  a  member  of 
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jthe  House  of  Commons  when  'Mr.  Disraeli  was  deliveriug  his  philippics 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  remonstrated  with  him  after  one  of  his  fiercest 
Attacks,      *•  You  are  overdoiug  it/'  he  said;  "you  spoil  the  eftect  by 
sbowiug   your    animosity   so   openly."     "  My   animosity !"    exclaimed 
Mr.  Disraeli ;  "  I  admire  Peel  more   than   any  man    living ;  but   he 
Blighted  nie,  and  it  is  necessary  to  my  position  to  prove   that  I  cannot 
1)0  slighted  with  impunity,     I  have  no  influential  connection;  I  am  fight- 
ing against  great  odd:?,  and  I  am  obliged  to  use  such  \fea[>ous  as  I  tindf 
est  serviceable."     Add  to  this  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  passioa 
or  imitating  auy  striking  incident  in  the  Life  of  a  great  man.      He  suc- 
ceeded in    persuading    himself,    against    all    probability    and  evidence^ 
that  Burke's  haired  of  tha   Frenoh  Revolution  was   the  natural  and 
just  recoil  of  his  disappointment  at  having  been  supplanted  by  Fox 
(who  ardently   sympathized  M'ith   the  Revolution)  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Whig  party.     The  "  KcHections  on  the  Revolution  iu  France,"  and 
the  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  he  says,  la  his  "  Vindication  of  the- 
English   Constitution,"  were   all  inspired   by  "  a  hoarded  vengeance."' 
Burke  "  poured  the  vials  of  his  veugeauce  into  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom," "  stimulated    the   panic   of  a   world  by  the  wild   picture   of  his 
inspired  imagination,"  and  "amid  the  frantic  exultation  of  his  country 
placed  his  heci  upon   the   neck  of   t!ic  ancient  serpent,"  i.e.,  the  Whig 
party  which  had  slighted  him.     Mr.  Disraeli  determined  to  take  a  still 
more  striking  vengeance  by  supplanting  in  the  leadership  of  his  owa 
party  the  man  who  had  persistently  neglected  him. 

In  1852  the  curtain  rose  on  another  transformation  scene  ia 
Air.  Disraeli's  political  career.  He  was  now  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  Honsc  of  Commons,  and  he  found  himseli' 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  giving  up  cither  "  the  sacred  cause  of 
Protection"  or  the  seals  of  office,  with  the  Premiership — the  aim  of  his- 
life — looming  in  the  distance,  lie  did  not  hesitate.  "  The  spirit  of  the 
age,"  he  said,  "  tends  to  free  intercourse,  and  no  statesman  can 
disregard  with  impunity  the  genius  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lives/*" 
"  In  that  case, "  retorted  the  !}Iurquis  of  Granby,  "  some  reparation 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel."  "  If  you  wish  to  sec 
humiliation,"  exclaimed  Mr,  Sidney  Herbert,  pointing  to  Mr.  Disraeli^ 
"look  there!"  But  why  should  Mr  Disraeli  feel  humiliated?  Had  he 
not  acted  iu  strict  fidelity  to  the  rule  of  conduct  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself  iu  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  men?  "  It  is  even  the 
duty  of  public  men  occiisioually  to  adopt  sentiments  with  which  they 

do  not  sympathize,  because  the  people  must  have  leaders I  laugh, 

therefore,  at  the  objection  against  a  man  that,  at  a  former  period  of  his- 
career  he  advocated  a  policy  different  to  his  present  oue." 

The  next  and  last  illustration  which  I  shall  give  of  Lord  Beaeonsficld** 
application  in  practice  of  the  rule  of  political  guidance  just  quoted  i» 
his  conduct  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.      And   I  bogia 
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with  a  quotation  from  his  Address  to  his  Constituents  at  the  GcDen]    ' 
Election  of  1865  : 

"  It  was  only  a  few  nights  ago  when  the  House  of  Commons,  impatient  of  prv- 
traded  mystification,  reflected  the  candour  of  the  community,  and  declaroi  lij i  I 
vast  majority,  that  the  franchise  In  boroughs  should  not  be  lowered,  and  thit  di  I 
principle  on  which  Lord  Derby  wished  to  extend  it  was  the  just  one — und^, 
*  lateral,  not  verttcar  extension.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  primary  pLm  tl 
our  ancient  constitution,  so  rich  in  various  wisdom,  indicates  the  course  that  »p 
ought  to  pursue  in  this  matter.  It  secured  our  popular  righte  by  entnatini 
power,  not  to  an  indiscriminate  multitude,  but  to  the  ostatc  or  order  of  t^ 
Commons ;  and  a  wise  Government  should  be  careful  that  the  elements  of  tint 
estate  sliould  hear  a  due  relation  to  the  moral  and  material  development  of  ^ 
country.  Public  opinion  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ripe  enough  to  legislate  on  ll* 
subject,  but  it  is  sulficiently  interested  in  the  question  to  ponder  over  it  witli 
advantage.  So  that  when  the  time  comes  for  action  we  may  logislaus  in  ^ 
spirit  of  the  English  Constitution  which  would  absorb  the  best  of  every  class,  nd 
not  fall  into  a  democracy,  which  is  the  tyranny  of  one  class,  and  that  one  tH 
least  enlightened.'* 

Tliis  is  the  doctrine  which  the  "  Vindication  of  the  English  CoQ> 
stitution"  waa  written  to  establish  by  elaborate  argument,  and  Loni 
Beacon86eld  stuck  to  it  up  to  the  momeut  when  he  found  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  abandon  it  or  resign  office.  This  can  very  easily  be 
proved. 

In  the  Session  of  1866  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  Reform  Bill, 
of  which  the  main  provisions  were:  (1)  the  creation  of  an  occiipatioa 
frauchisc  in  counties  for  houses  alone,  or  houses  with  land,  beginning  at 
a  rental  of  ^14,  and  reaching  up  to  the  then  existing  occupation  rental 
of  £50  J  (2)  copyholders  and  leaseholders  in  Parliamentary  boroughs 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  freeholders  in  Parliamentarr 
boroughs  who  already  possessed  the  county  franchise;  (3)  a  savings-bank 
frauchisc,  applicable  both  to  towns  and  counties ;  (4)  rcduetion  of  the 
borough  franchise  from  .€10  clear  annual  Talue  to  £7  clear  annual 
value ;    (5)  a  lodger  franchise. 

These  very  moderate  proposals  !Mr.  Disraeli  denounced  as  a  scheme 
for  Americanizing  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  which  the  eflfcct 
would  be  that  "  the  great  elements  of  our  civilization  would  disappear, 
aud  England,  from  being  a  first-rate  Kingdom,  would  become  a  third-rate 
Republic."  For  himself,  he  wished  to  be  guided  by  the  *'  original 
scheme  of  the  Plantagenets."  "  Tlic  elements  of  the  Estate  of  the 
Commons  must  be  numerous,  and  they  must  be  ample,  in  an  age  like 
this ;  but  they  must  be  choice."  "  I  think  that  this  Ilouse  should 
remain  a  House  of  Commons,  aud  not  become  a  House  of  the  People — 
the  House  of  a  mere  indbcrimiuate  multitude,  devoid  of  any  definite 
character." 

On  these  grounds  Mr.  Disraeli  succeeded  at  last  in  defeating  the 
Government,  and  it  thus  fell  to  his  own  lut,  for  the  second  time,  to 
attempt  the  reform  of  the  British  Constitution  on  "  the  original  scheme 
of  the  Plantageucts."  And,  to  prove  the  consistcTicy  of  his  opinions  on 
the  subject,  he  published,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1867,  a  revised 
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^Bditiou  of  his  Farliaraentary  speeches  on  the  Reform  Question,  csteudiug 
^Hn^m  1848  to  the  eml  of  18GG.  Au  unbrokcu  consistency  undoubtedly 
^frnns  through  all  these  speeches.  The  keynote  of  them  all  is  "  lateral,  not 
Hlrerticalj  extension  of  the  franchise ; "  a  "  choice  body  of  mcu  endowed  with 
privileges,"  not  "  an   iudiscrimiuatc   multitude.''     Kot  only  is  the  idea 

I  of  anything  like  a  household  franchise  not  cutertaiucd — it  is  carefully 
bxcluded.  The  idea  that  household  suffrage  would  do  anything  towards 
pcttling  the  question,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  denounced,  in  18-1-8,  as  "  au 
libsurdity,"  Any  lowering  of  the  borough  franchise  would,  he  thought, 
inevitably  lead  to  unqualified  manhood  suffrage.  lu  18G5  he  declared  : 
"  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  upon  what  is  called  Parliamentary 
^Reform.  All  that  has  occurred,  all  that  I  have  observed,  all  the  results 
Hof  ray  reflections,  lead  mc  to  this  more  and  more,  that  the  principle 
upon  which  the  constituencies  of  this  country  should  be   increased  is 

I  one,  not  of  radical,  but,  I  would  say,  of  lateral  reform — the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  not  its  degradation" — an  extension  which  would  leave 
the  Constitution  still  *'  founded  upon  an  aristocratic  basis."  In  his 
speech  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  in  1866,  he  held  the  same  language. 
Speaking  for  his  iiarty,  he  said :  "  We  believed  it  was  dangerous  to 
reduce  the  borough  franchise.     We  did   not  see  where  it  would  end  if 

>we  once  commenced  to  reduce  that  franchise." 
He  had  evidently  persuaded  himself  that  the  "  vast  majority"  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  I860,  against  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise, 
"  reflected,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "the  candour  of  the  community."  He 
trusted  in  the  alleged  selfish  repugnance  of  the  middle  classes  to  share 
their  privileges  with  those  below  them.  The  event  proved  that  he  was 
egregiously  in  error  j  as,  indeed,  he  generally  was  when  he  tried  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  community  at  large  on  any  subject  that  appealed  to  the 
reason  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  nation.  I  remember  being  struck 
with  an  observation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  subject  during  the  con- 
troversy on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1867.  Some  one  had  remarked  on 
Mr,  Disraeli's  "  extraordinarj'  tact."  "  It  is  not  tact  that  he  possesses," 
said  Mr.  Gladstone ;  '^  what  be  dues  possess  in  an  unusual  degree 
is  extremely  acute  observation."  The  distinction  appears  to  me  sound. 
Tact  implies  a  faculty  of  touching  the  moral  sensibilities  of  others  ;  and 
on  great  occasions  no  political  leader  has  ever  surpassed  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  in  that  faculty.  No  man  of  fine  tact  could  have  supposed  that 
he  was  likely  to  damage  Mr.  Gladstone  by  accusing  him,  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  did  in  18G8,  of  being  "  at  the  head  of  a  supernatural  con- 
federacy of  Romanists  and  Ritualists,"  which  had  almost  already  "  its 
hand  on  the  throne  of  England."  And  still  less  could  he  have  imagined 
that  the  objects  of  his  denunciation  would  have  been  conciliated  by 
a  letter  of  explanation  dated  "  Mauuday  Tliursday."*  What  Lord 
Beaconsfield  really  did  understand,  with  an  acutcness  almost  unrivalled, 
was  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  the  littlenesses,  and 
*  I  quote  Lord  Beacoiufield's  Epelling.    Tbe  word,  of  coarse,  is  '*  Maundy." 
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jealousies,  and  petty  grudges,  and  vauities,  aad  i^oblc  aims   under 
mask  of  fair  professions,  which  must  exist  iu  such  au  assembly,  were 
exposed  to  hie  penetrating  scrutiny  ;   and  he  played  upon  them  all  vi 
the  skill  of  a  master  who  thoroughly  kuew  his  instrumexit. 

The  pulling  down  of  the   Hyde  Park  railings,  and  other  symp 
convinced  Lord  BeaconsSeldj  in  1867,  that  the  "  vast  majority  "  of  1 
by  no  means  "  reflected   the  candour  of  the   community/'      And  tW 
result  was  tbat   the  Bill,   which   was  "  founded  upon    an   aristocra 
principle  "  when,  it  was  introduced   into  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
that  House  based,  under  the  manipulation  of  the  Opposition,  upon  t 
democratic  principle  of  household  suJFrage.     The  adroitness  with  whi 
Lord  Beaconsficid  managed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  to  ''  ed 
his  party  "  into  this  surrender  of  all  their  cherished  convictions,  and  e 
mesmerized  them  into  the  belief  that  those  convictions  had  never 
thcirSj  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  episodes  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
Parliament.      And  how  admirable  is  the  coolness  with  which  he  imme- 
diately began  himself  at  once  to  talk   the  language  of  Radicalism,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  very  mother-tongue  of  himself  and  his  party  all  th< 
lives  !     Let  the  reader  look   back  at  the  quotations  which  I  have  given 
from  his  speeches   in  favour  of  a  "  choice  "  electorate,  "  founded  u|Km 
an  aristocratic  principle/'  and  opposed  to  the  admiBsion  of  an.  "  ia 
criminate  multitude,"  which  would  have  the  effect  of  degrading  Engl 
*'  from  being  a  first-rate  Kingdom  "  to  becoming  "  athu-d-nite  Rcpub 
and  let  him  compare  them  with  the  following  : — 

"  The    consequence   of  what  you   call  a  moderate  reduction 
borough  franchise,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  tliird  reading  of  his  Kofo 
Bill,   July  15,  18G7,  "would  have  been  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
workiug  classes — a  favoured  portion,  always  spoken  of  in  this  House  and 
everywhere  else   publicly  in  terms  of  great  eulogium,  and  fed  with  '  sof^^ 
dedications  all  day  long' — were  to  be  assured  that  they  were  very  mul^^| 
3*upcrior  to  any  other  portion  of  the  working  classes  ;  and,  therefore,  tbe]^^ 
were  to  be  invested  with  the  franchise  on  the  implied  condition  that  they 
were   to  form  a  sort  of  I'rsctorian  guard  in  order  to  prevent  another 
portion  of  the  working  classes  from  getting  the  franchise.      This  »ys 
of  policy,  under  diil'erent  shapes  and  in  diflcrcnt  degrees,  was  eonatan 
before  the  public.      [The  apostle  and  patron  of  this  "  system  of  pol 
■was    !Mr.   Disraeli    himself]      AVc  were  liighly   opposed  to   it.      [Th 
audacity  of  this  is  almost  sublime.]      "VVe  believed  it  was  a  dangerous 
policy — more  dangerous  to  the  institutions  of  the  country  than  if  we 
admitted  into  the  political  arena  the  great  body  of  the  working  clasaca," 
whoso  admission  he  had  tleseribud  in  his  speech  against  Mr.  Gladatone'» 
Bill  the  previous  year  as  a  revolution  ''  in  the  course  of  whieh  the  gre^H 
elements  of  our  civilization  would  disappear,  and  England,  from  being  1^. 
first-rate  Kingdom,  would  become  a  third-rate  Republic." 

How  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  Ixiwildcrment  of  the  country 
men   as   they  read  this  new  version   of   their  old  opinions,  and  be 
^Tadually  to  believe  that  it  VJtu&  Uun  I 
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It  has  often  been  stated  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  pet  theory  of  Tory 
lemocracy  must  have  always  predisposed  hiui  iu  favour  of  household 
suffrage.  But  this  is  an  error.  What  he  wished  to  enlarge  and 
strcngtbeu  was  not  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  power  of  Parliament, 
^"but  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  ''  Two  great  existences/'  he  says, 
'*  have  been  blotted  out  of  the  history  of  England — the  Monarch  and  the 
Multitude;"  and  he  deemed  it  a  part  of  his  mission  to  restore  ihem. 
"  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  house  of  a  few :  the  Sovereign  is  the 
Sovereign  of  all.  The  proper  leader  of  the  people  is  the  individual  who  sits 
upon  the  throne."  In  "  Coniagsby,"  wliich  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  in  his 
later  years,  described  as  a  grave  political  essay  in  the  form  of  fiction,  the 
Parliamentary  system  is  attacked  in  its  essence,  and  its  government  by 
majority  is  characterized  as  power  wielded  by  a  few  dozen  "  unknown  and 
anonymous  blockheadsj"  who  decide  the  fate  of  parties,  and  whose 
support  i.s  bought  with  a  peerage  or  baronetage,  or  an  invitation  to  a 
Court-ball  for  their  wives  or  daughters.  "  Such  a  system  may  suit  the 
balanced  interests  and  the  pi^riodical  and  alternate  command  of  rival 
and  oligarchical  connections ;  but  it  can  subsist  only  by  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  Sovereign  and  the  degradation  of  the  midtitude,  and  cannot 
accord  with  an  age  whose  genius  will  soon  confess  that  power  and  the 
people  are  both  divine."  Accordingly  he  censures  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  not  initiating  '*  a  movement  iu  favour  of  prerogative,"  on  the  accession 
of  Her  Majesty.  "  A  youthful  princess  on  the  throne,  whose  appearance 
touched  the  imagination,  and  to  whom  her  people  were  generally  inclined 
to  ascribe  something  of  that  decision  of  character  which  becomes  those 
boru  to  command,  otFcred  a  favourable  opportunity  to  restore  the  exercise 
of  that  regal  authority,  the  usurpation  of  whose  functions  has  entailed 
on  the  people  of  l-Ingland  so  much  suffering  and  so  much  degradation, 
....  The  leader  of  the  Tory  party  should  have  vindicated  his  natural 
position,  and  availed  himself  of  the  gracious  occasion :  he  missed  it." 

It  is  very  lucky  for  the  monarchy  that  Lord  Beaeonsfield  was  not 
then  iu  Sir  Robert  Peers  place  to  '^  avail  himself  of  the  gracious  occa- 
sion." In  the  vigour  of  his  manhoodj  and  with  a  commanding  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  would  doubtless  have  made  the 
attempt  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  **  missed."  The  attempt  would  have 
failed,  but  after  a  struggle  in  which  the  throne  itself  might  have  been 
engulfed.  It  is  curious  that  so  acute  and  able  a  man  did  not  see  that 
the  security  of  the  sovereign  lies  in  his  personal  irresponsibility  for 
the  acts  of  his  Ministers,  and  that  thi^i  irresponsibility  would  vanish 
with  such  a  revival  of  prerogative  as  Lord  Beaeonsfield  contemplated. 
The  fact  is  that  his  ideas  of  government  were  not  English  at  all,  but 
Oriental.  He  desired,  as  he  says  in  his  General  Preface,  "  to  change  back 
the  oligarchy  into  a  generous  aristocracy  round  a  real  throne."  In 
plain  language,  he  wished  to  break  the  power  of  the  great  nobles  of 
both  political  parties,  and  to  make  the  House  of  Commons — not  more 
democratic,  but — more  "  aristocratic,"  more  of  an  "  equestrian  order," 
iu  harmony   M'ith   "  the  original   scheme  of  the  Plautagenets,"     This 
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equestrian   order  would   form  a  sort  of  privileged  political  bodj-guird 
"  rouud  a  real  throne,"  the  occupant  of  which,  rescued  from  an  "oligMcLr' 
of  a  few  governing  families,  would  come  in  direct  contact  with  her  peuplc, 
and  take  back  into  her  own  hands  the  reins  of  government.     In  the 
management  of  affairs  she  would,  of  courscj  employ  the  politician  of  l 
day  whose  native  genius,  no  longer  shackled  by  the  jealous  hostility 
on  oligarchy,  pushed  him  to  the  front  of  the  arena.      Lord  Bcacons&eld' 
chance  came  too  late  in  life  to  enable  him  effectually  to  put  his  scheme 
to  the  crucial  test  of  experiment.     And   it  was  fortunate  for  all  coa 
ccrned  that  it  was  so. 

What  influence,  on  the  whole,  is  Lord  Bcaconsfield  likely  to  hi' 
left  behind  him — I  mcauj  of  course,  as  a  public  man  ?  In  his  priratr 
character  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  he  was  not  only  irre- 
proachable, but  graced  with  some  eiinobling  qualities.  His  exemplm 
devotion  to  his  wife  has  been  referred  to  already.  And  that  devotion 
derives  additional  merit  from  the  fact  that  it  was  lavished  on  a  wife 
much  older  than  himself,  not  strikingly  attractive,  and  not  wedded 
chiefly  for  love.  Few  men  occupying  such  a  jx)3ition  as  Lord  Beaco 
field's  would  have  bestowed  on  such  a  wife,  during  their  long  years 
married  life,  all  the  attention  and  gallantry  of  a  youthful  lover. 
was  probably  not  her  fortune  alone  that  induced  Lord  Dcacousficld  to 
marrv  a  widow  so  much  his  senior.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  iu  his  career  is  the  way  in  which  he  seems  to  have  planned  bis 
future  life  iu  early  youth.  "  Vivian  Grey  ^'  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  wild 
exaggeration  ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  only  the  exaggeration  of  a  career  which 
the  author  lived  to  realize  in  its  main  outlines.  Now  there  is  a  passage 
iu  "Vivian  Grey  "  which  seems  to  me  to  throw  light  on  Lord  Beacoua^ 
field's  marriage.  He  makes  the  hero  of  that  book  declare  that,  "  coi 
it  have  advanced  his  views  one  jot,  he  would  have  married  the  Princess 
Caraboo  to-morrow.  But  of  all  wives  in  the  world,  a  young  and  hand- 
some one  was  what  he  most  dreaded  ;  and  how  a  statesman,  who  was 
wedded  to  a  beautiful  womauj  could  possibly  jierforra  his  duties  to  tluH 
public  did  most  excccdiugly  puzzle  him,"  Is  it  unlikely  that  this  extrwB 
ordinary  young  man,  hanng  determined  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
having  also  determined  to  put  away  from  him  every  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  hia  dream^  and  feeling  that  "  a  young  and  handsome 
wife  might  be  such  an  obstacle,  vowed  to  sacrifice  all  such  attractii 
visions  on  the  altar  of  hia  ambition  ? 

It  is  also  no  small  thing  to  say  iu  any  man's  praise,  that  he  has  left 
behiud  him  warm  friends  and  no  enemies.  That  Lord  Bcaconsfield  felt 
strongly  is  unquestionable  ;  but  he  does  not  appear,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions,  to  have  been  implacable  in  his  resentments.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  already  put  on  record  his  belief  that  Lord  Beacousficld  was  not 
a  man  of  strong  antipathies.  Nor  is  that  a  uew-boru  opinion  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  remember  having  some  conversation  with  him  abou) 
Lord  Bcaconsfield  about  a  fortnight  before  the  first  Midlothian  campaij 
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thought  that  I  did  Lord  Bcaconafield  less  than  justice  on  some 
]K>i&ts.  *'  My  belief/'  he  said,  "  is  that  Lord  Bcaconsficld  is  uot  a  man 
of  strong  animosities.  1  don't  believe  for  iustanccj  that  be  bates  me  at 
all."  And  then — somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I  own — Mr.  Gladstone 
expatiated,  witb  some  degree  of  enthusiasm,  on  Lord  Bcaconsficld's 
debating  powers,  '*his  splendid  Parliamentary  pluck,"  and  other  qualities 
'which  commanded  his  adiiiiratiou. 

It  is  curious  that  ouc  who  achieved  so  much  Parliamentary  distinc- 
tion for  brilliant  and  polished  invective  should  have  been  so  prone  in 
the  maturity  of  his  mauhood  to  indulge  in  a  style  of  vituperation  which 
it  woidd  he  difficult  to  match  for  blended  bombast  and  scurrility.  He 
was  so  proud  of  the  "  Letters  of  Runnymede"  that  he  republished 
them  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  with  a  fulsome  dedication  to  one  of  the 
most  austere  of  statesmen,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  first  letter  is 
addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  whom  "  Ilunuymede" 
solutes  as  "  the  sleekest  swine  in  Epicurus'  sty."  Lord  Lansdowne  is 
referred  to  as  "  the  ox-like  form  of  the  Lauslowuc  Apis ;  "  and  two 
other  members  of  the  Government  arc  characterized,  the  one  as  "  an 
aj>e/^  the  other  as  "  a  cat-like  colleague."  "  Palmcrston  and  Grant " 
(Lord  Glenelg;  are  brackcled  as  '*  two  sleek  and  long-tailed  rats."  In 
another  letter  Lord  Palmerston  is  addressed  as  "your  crimp'mg  Lord- 
ship," and  compared  to  "  a  footman  on  easy  terms  with  his  mistress." 
Lord  John  Russell  is  "  an  infinitely  small  scarabaeus,"  and  when  a 
great  nation  elevates  such  a  man  to  the  Ictidcrship  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  Runnymede  "  "  begins  to  comprehend  how  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  An  Insect."  ''  What  a  crew  !"  exclaims  "  Rnnnymcdc"  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet.  "  I  can  compare  them  to  nothing  but  the 
Swalbach  Swine  in.  the  Brunnen  Bubbles,  guzzling  and  grunting  in  a 
bed  of  mire,  fouling  themaelves  and  bedaubing  every  luckless  passenger 
with  their  contaminating  filth."  After  this  it  is  a  small  matter  that 
O'ConncU,  who  had  mortally  offended  Mr.  Disraeli,  should  be  called  "  a 
systematic  liar  and  a  beggarly  cheat,  a  swindler,  and  a  poltroon  ;"  and 
that  the  Irish  people  should  be  deuouneed  as  "  a  horde  of  manumitted 
scrfa,"  "  a  wild,  reckless,  indolent,  imcertain,  and  superstitious  race." 
"  Their  fair  ideal  of  human  liberty  is  an  alternation  of  clannish  broils 
and  coarse  idolatry."* 

About  this  time  also  Mr.  Disraeli  engaged  in  a  furious  controversy 
with  the  Editor  of  the  Globe  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  The  editor 
is  characterized  as  "  the  thing  who  concocts  the  meagre  sentences  and 
drivels  out  the  rheumy  rhetoric  of  the  Globe."  Another  letter  concludes 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  editor  of  the  Globe  must  havo  a  inoro  contracted  mind  and  paltrier  spirit 

*  I  do  not  believe  that  thU  lanjriiaj^e  repreaonted  Mr.  Disraeli's  real  feelings  towards  the 
Irish.  Bat  the  Irish  Roman  <.*atfinhca  -n-ere  unpopular  in  Knglnnd,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  waa 
acting  on  his  own  rule  of  polititiol  8trotog>' :  "  The  people  hare  their  passions,  and  it  is  ctch 
the  duty  of  piil>lic  tuen  to  adopt  sentuaeats  with  which  they  do  not  sympathize,  became 
the  people  must  have  IcEulcrs." 
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rhan  evea  1  imagineO,  if  he  can  for  a  moment  supfiosc  that  an  ignoble  controversj* 
with  an  obscure  animal  like  himself  can  gratify  the  *  pisBion  for  notoriety  '  of  one 
whoae  works  have  been  translated  into  the  langnages  of  polished  Euro[K',  and 
•.■irculated  by  thonsands  in  the  New  World.  It  is  not,  then,  my  passion  for 
notoriety  that  has  inducinl  me  to  tweak  the  **tlitor  of  ihe  Globe  by  the  nose,  and 
to  indict  sundry  kicks  upon  tlie  baser  ]>art  of  his  base  body — to  make  him  eut 
dirt,  and  his  own  words,  foullcr  [«if]  than  any  filth ;  bnt  because  I  wi.<hcd  to 
show  to  the  world  what  a  miserable  poltroon,  what  a  craven  dullard,  what  a 
literary  scjirccrow,  what  a  mere  thing,  stuflcd  with  straw  and  rubbish,  i»  tb<^» 
soi'tlisant  director  of  public  opinion  and  oOicial  organ  of  Whig  politics." 

Mr.  Di&raeli  was  in  Lis  thirty-second  year  when  lie  was  ■writing  this 
stuff,  and  he  had  already  achieved  some  literary  distinction,  and  had 
stood  several  contested  elections.  The  experience  of  his  maiden  specdi 
taught  liim  that  the  "  Runnymedc  "  style  of  invective  would  not  bc^ 
tolerated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with  liis  usual  quickness, 
soon  adapted  himself  to  his  audicneCj  and  became,  in  a  short  time,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  debaters  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  intellec- 
tual gladiators  that  ever  addressed  a  Parliamentary  audience. 

But  brilliant  rhetoric  and  pungent  invective,  however  ornamental  in 
(IcbatCj  arc  not  statesmanship.  And  what  are  Lord  Bcaconsficld's 
claims  to  that  honourable  title  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  thirty- 
two  years  of  hia  leadci*ship  of  the  Tory  party  lie  was,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  on  the  wrong  side  on  questions  of  domestic  legislation — the 
side  on  which  Peel  and  Canning  would  not  have  been?  He  opposed 
Free  Trade,  He  opposed  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.*  He 
opposed,  step  by  step,  every  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  refonns. 
He  opposed  remedial  legislation  for  Ireland.  He  opposed  Army  Reform. 
He  opposed  Parliamentary  reform ;  for  the  Act  of  18G7  was  not  his  at 
all.  Tlie  Duke  of  Bucclcuch  said  at  the  time,  with  substantial  truth, 
that  of  the  Reform  Bill  whicli  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  "nothing  remained  when  it  became  law  but  the  first 
word,  '  whereas.' " 

Such  is  the  record  of  Lord  Bcaconsfield's  statesmanship  in  the  sphere 
of  domestic  legislation.  What  is  it  in  the  region  of  foreign  politics? 
There  have  been  four  crucial  occasions  of  testing  it  during  his  leadership 
of  his  party,  The  first  was  the  Civil  War  in  America.  It  is  flcll  known 
that  the  late  Kmpcror  of  the  French  was  most  anxious  to  induce  Mngland 
to  join  him  in  breaking  the  blockade  and  recognizing  the  Confcderato 
States.  He  proposed  an  Anglo-French  expedition  for  that  purpose,  and 
sent  Mr.  Lindsay,  then  M.P.  for  Sunderland,  to  sound  the  leaders  of  the 
two  political  parties  in  England.  Mr.  Lindsay  made  a  memorandum  of 
his  interviews  with  English  statesmen  on  the  subject,  and  gave  a  copy 
to  Mr.  Slidellj  the  Confederate  Commissioner  in  Paris.     Mr.  Slidcll  scut 

•  After  that  Treaty  hod  txwome  law  ho  cixlUnl  it  *' a  pi  V    "  .  '     '    '  -i 

rainou  to  our  trade,  and  luu  made  us  ridiculous  in  tbc 
ytM  ..».  r.  ft-r-viotu  occasion,  wbeu  y*m  were  iu  th»-  ■<•  ■ 
vN  a  both  sidca  looks  back   Ut  uow  witli 

(M'  -lie)  had  ^letl  in  every  unc  nf  the  i:*'       .     : 

*4  l^«i.  ' — J/ansnnif  clviii,  pp.  tHH-o. 
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it  to  bis  Governiuent ;  aud  it  subsequently  fell,  together  with  some  other 
documents,  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govcrumcnt.  The  North 
Amtricati  Review  has  published  some  of  these  eurious  documents,  and 
among  the  rest  the  following  confidential  despatch  to  his  Government 
from  Mr.  Slidell  :— 

**Kjir]  Russell,  in  response  to  a  note  which  Lindsay  hnd  addressed  to  liim,  that 
he  was  charged  with  an  important  incsFiige  to  him  ("rom  the  Emperor,  said  that 
he  could  receive  no  comnmnic^tions  from  a  foreign  Power  excepting  tlirougli  the 
regular  diplomatic  clinnuels.  Lindsay  saw  Disraeli,  who  expressed  groat  interest 
in  our  affairs,  and  fully  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  lie  said  that  he 
had  the  best  reason  to  behove  tliat  a  secret  understanding  existed  between  Lord 
Russell  and  Seward  that  England  would  respect  the  Federal  blockade,  and  with- 
hold our  (Conlederate)  recognition;  that  if  France  would  take  the  initiative,  any 
com-se  she  might  adopt  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  would  un- 
doubtedly be  supported  by  a  largo  majority  in  Parliament;  and,  knowing  this, 
Lord  KussoU  wi>uld  certainly  give  a  reluctant  assent  to  this,  to  avoid  what  would 
otherwise  certainly  follow,  a  change  of  Ministry.*'* 

Comment  ou  this  is  uuneeesaary.  ^Ir.  Disraeli's  next  opportunity 
was  the  AVai'  of  Liberation  iu  Italy  in  1859.  lie  took  up  a  hostile 
attitude  against  Italy,  but  was  dismissed  from  office  before  he  had  time 
to  commit  the  counti-y  to  any  overt  action.  The  third  occasion  was  the 
Franco-German  War  in  1870.  Iu  a  long  and  somewhat  fantastic  speech 
he  advised  the  Government  to  place  itscU'  at  the  head  of  a  league  of  the 
neutral  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  imposing,  by  means  of  an  "  armed 
neutrality,"  tenns  of  peace  upon  the  combatants.  The  almost  certain 
result  of  such  a  policy  would  have  been  a  general  European  war. 
Lord  Bcaconsficld's  fourth  opportunity  of  distinction  in  foreign  affairs 
found  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Parliamentary  majority;  and  wc 
know  what  use  he  made  of  it.  Enough  to  say  of  it  here,  that  the 
country  has  decisively  condemned  it, 

Eut  to  say  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  left  behind  him  no  record  of 
successful  Btatcsmauship  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  was  not  even  a 
successful  party  leader.  The  test  of  successful  leadership  is  victory  at 
the  poliiug-booths.  During  Lord  BeaconsBeld's  leadership  of  the  Tory 
party  there  were  seven  general  elections,  of  which  fotu*  were  under  his 
own  auspices,  but  of  which  only  one  gave  him  a  majority.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  in  power  in  one  Parliament  out  of  seven.  Compare  this 
with  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  party  was  much  more 
shattered  in  the  first  lleform  Parliament  than  Mr.  Disraeli^s  was  iu  the 
Parliament  which  abolished  the  Com  Laws,  Yet  see  how  rapidly  Sir 
Kobcrt  Peel  won  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  placed  his  party  in 
power.  It  is  the  fashion  to  give  Lord  Beaconsfield  great  credit  far  the 
way  iu  which  he  reorganized  the  Tory  party  after  the  split  with  the 
Peelites.  The  almost  certain  fact,  however,  is  that  it  was  Mr.  Disraeli 
alone  who  made  the  breach  between  the  Peelites  and  the  Conservative 
party  irreparable.     And  ii  the  Peelites  had  rejoined  the  Tory  partyj  or, 

*  See  North  American  Rwiao  of  October,  1879, 
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ratberj  liad  uevcr  formally  left  it — wliich  tliev  never  would  Iiave  diwc 
but  for  Mr.  Disraeli — how  different  would  the  fortunes  of  tliat  party 
Lave  been  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  how  different  now ! 

"What,  then,  will  be   the   verdict  of  history  on    Lord   Beaconsfidd's 
career?     It   will    do  justice    to    the    man;    it  will  make,   as   1  have 
endeavoured  to  make,  all  auch  allowances  as  the  unique  circumstance* 
of  his  life  demand.     But,  judging  his  public  career  on  the  whole  and  ou 
its  merits,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  vcnlict  will  be  an  unfavourable  one. 
Lord  Bcaconafield  made  self-aggrandisement  the  one  aim  of  his  life,  and 
subordinated  all  other  considerations  to  that   one  single  end.      And  this 
he  did  &o  avowedly  and  undisguisL'dly   that  it  is  clear  no  doubt  of  the 
entire  morality  of  such  conduct  ever  crossed  his  mind.     Indeed,  he  puts 
ambition,  the  love  of  worldly  pre-emiueuce  of  some  kind,  forward  on  all 
occasions  as  the  thing  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake.     In  his  Addrws 
to  the  youth  of  the  Manchester  Atheu»um,  forty  years  ago,  the  key-note 
is  mere  worldly  success ;  and  that  also  is  the  text  of  his  Inaugural  Address 
to  the  students  of  Glasgow  University  seven  years  ago.      In   the  short 
speech    in    which  he  seconded   Mr.   Gladstone's   proposal  of  a  public 
monument  to  Lord  Palmcrston  in  1866  he  says  :  "  I  trust  that  tlie  time 
may  never  come  when  the  love  of  fame  shall  cease  to  be  the  sovereign 
passion  of  our  public  men.''     Not  love  of  country,  not  love  of  ones 
kind,  not  devotion  to  duty;  but  "love  of  fame  " — that  is,  of  self.     This 
was  to   be  not    merely  a  motive,  but    "  the  sovereign  passion  of  our 
public  men."     His  novels  teach  the  same  lesson.     The  last  of  them, 
written  by  an  old  man  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  books   I    have   ever  read.     It  is  all  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
Its  men   and  women   arc  panting,    scheming,  intriguing,  jostling  each 
other  for  the  Garter,  for  the  Premiership,  for  the  Foreign  Secretaryship, 
for    the  leadership  of  some    political  or  social  circle.      There  is  not  a 
noble  thought,  not  one  elevating  sentiment,  from  one  end  of  the  book 
to  the  other.     The  moral  of  the  whole  story — and  may  I   not  add  of 
Lord  Beacons  field's  career  ? — may  be  pithily  summed  up  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel  round   the    golden    calf  :    "  The  pcoplfl 
sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play." 

Malcolm  MacColl, 


AT  HIS  GRAVE. 


LEAVE  me  a  little  while  alone. 
Here  at  His  grave  tbat  still  is  strown 
With  crumbling  flower  and  wreath : 
The  laughing  rivulet  leaps  and  falls. 
The  thrush  exults,  the  cuckoo  calls, 
And  He  lies  hushed  beneath. 


II. 


With  myrtle  cross  and  crown  of  rose. 
And  every  lowlier  flower  that  blows. 

His  new-made  couch  is  dressed : 
Primrose  and  cowslip,  hyacinth  wild. 
Gathered  by  Monarch,  peasant,  child, 

A  nation's  grief  attest. 


III. 


I  stood  not  with  the  mournful  crowd 
That  hither  came  when  round  His  shroud 

Pious  farewells  were  said. 
In  the  famed  city  that  He  saved, 
By  minaret  crowned,  by  billow  laved, 

I  heard  that  He  was  dead. 
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IV. 

Now  o'er  His  tomb  at  last  1  bend. 
No  greeting  get,  no  greeting  tend, 

"Who  never  came  before 
Unto  His  presence,  but  I  took. 
From  word  or  gesture,  tone  or  look. 

Some  wisdom  from  His  door. 


And  must  1  now  unanswered  wait. 
And,  though  a  suppliant  at  the  gate. 

No  sound  my  ears  rejoice  ? 
Listen  1  Yes,  even  as  I  stand, 
I  feel  the  pressure  of  His  hand. 

The  comfort  of  His  voice. 


VI. 

How  poor  were  Fame,  did  grief  confess 
That  death  can  make  a  great  life  less, 

Or  end  the  help  it  gave ! 
Our  wreaths  may  fade,  our  flowers  may  wane. 
But  His  well-ripened  deeds  remain, 

Untouched,  above  His  grave. 


VII. 

Let  this,  too,  soothe  our  widowed  minds : 
Silenced  are  the  opprobrious  winds 

Whene'er  the  sun  goes  dowa  ; 
And  free  henceforth  from  noon-day  noise, 
He  at  a  tranquil  height  enjoys 

The  starlight  of  renown. 


VHI. 

Thus  hence  we  something  more  may  take 
Than  sterile  grief,  than  formless  ache, 

Or  vainly  uttered  vow : 
Death  hath  bestowed  what  life  withheld. 
And  He  round  whom  detraction  swelled. 

Hath  peace  with  honour  now. 
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IX. 


The  open  jeer,  the  covert  taunt^ 

The  falsehood  coined  in  factious  haunt. 

These  loving  gifts  reprove. 
They  never  were  but  thwarted  sound 
Of  ebbing  waves  that  bluster  round 

A  rock  that  will  not  move. 


And  now  the  idle  roar  rolls  oW, 
Hushed  is  the  gibe  and  shamed  the  scoff, 

Repressed  the  envious  gird ; 
Since  death,  the  looking-glass  of  life, 
Cleared  of  the  misty  breath  of  strife. 

Reflects  His  face  unblurred. 


XI. 

From  callow  youth  to  mellow  age. 
Men  turn  the  leaf  and  scan  the  page. 

And  note,  with  smart  of  loss. 
How  wit  to  wisdom  did  mature, 
How  duty  burned  ambition  pure. 

And  purged  away  the  dross. 


XII. 

Youth  is  self-love ;   our  manhood  lends 
Its  heart  to  pleasure,  mistress,  friends, 

So  that  when  age  steals  nigh, 
How  few  find  any  worthier  aim 
Than  to  protract  a  flickering  flame, 

AVhose  oil  has  long:  run  drv ! 


XIII. 

But  He,  unwitting  youth  once  flown; 
"With  England's  greatness  linked  His.ewn, 

And  steadfast  to  that  part, 
Held  praise  and  blame  but  fitful  sound, 
And  in  the  love  of  country  found 

Full  solace  for  His  heart. 
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XIV. 

Now  in  an  English  grave  He  lies : 
With  flowers  that  tell  of  English  skies 

And  mind  of  English  air, 
A  grateful  Sovereign  decks  His  bed ; 
And  hither  long  with  pilgrim  tread 

Will  the  English  race  repair. 

Yet  not  beside  His  grave  alone 

We  seek  the  glance,  the  touch,  the  tone ; 

His  home  is  nigh, — but  there. 
See  from  the  hearth  His  figure  fled, 
The  pen  unraised,  the  page  unread, 

Untenanted  the  chair ! 

XVI. 

Vainly  the  beechen  boughs  have  made 
A  fresh  green  canopy  of  shade. 

Vainly  the  peacocks  stray; 
While  Carlo,  with  despondent  gait, 
Wonders  how  long  aflairs  of  State 

Will  keep  his  lord  away. 

XVII. 

Here  most  we  miss  the  guide,  the  friend. 
Back  to  the  churchyard  let  me  wend. 

And,  by  the  posicd  mound. 
Lingering  where  late  stood  worthier  feet. 
Wish  that  some  voice,  more  strong,  more  sweet, 

A  loftier  dirge  would  sound. 

XVIIl. 

At  least  I  bring  not  tardy  flowers. 
Votive  to  Him  life's  budding  powers, 

Such  as  they  were,  I  gave — 
He  not  rejecting  :  so  I  may 
Perhaps  these  poor  faint  spices  lay, 

Unchidden,  on  His  grave ! 

Alfred  Austin, 

Ilttfjhcnden,  2faij  Vlili,  1881. 
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